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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK: 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


Ir was in the winter of the year 185—, that a small party of 
medical students were assembled one evening in the uppermost 
storey of one of the medical colleges in the city of New York. 
I have my reasons for not fixing too precisely either the date 
or the place. Who is ignorant that the great metropolis con- 
tains several flourishing medical schools? There is no ob- 
jection to my specifying the month, however, which was 
February ; nor the ecclesiastical season—it was the carnival. 
I recall the latter circumstance because there was a large party 
given the same night not far from the street in which the 
college is situate, and to which I was invited. The cream of 
the cream of what is called in New York the “ Fifth Avenue” 
were at it; and I remember that there were some grievous 
gaps too, to the intense dissatisfaction of the hostess, for some 
dozen of the very families who constitute the double-distilled 
essence of the aforesaid cream were absent; not a single 
representative of one of them was there, for they had just 
put on mourning. Sucha pity! ‘Why,’ as Mrs. Oleander 
observed—*‘ why could not Miss Dashon have put off her de- 
cease just one week ?” 

But to return to mystudents. The apartment in which they 
were assembled was one of considerable size, lighted in the 
day-time by numerous skylights, at night by gas. Under the 
skylights, along the blank white walls, were ranged long tables 
about breast-high to a man; and the rude forms of human 
beings, stretched out on these tables in the grim repose of 
death, sufficiently indicated the scientific but revolting purpose 
to which the room was destined. All ages, every colour, and 
both sexes were represented. A certain terrible neatness and 
order reigned. An odour, offensive, but by no means over- 
powering, pervaded the apartment, modified, though scarcely 
rendered more agreeable, by the fumes of a cigar one of the 
students was smoking. 

The hour was late, and all the classes had broken up ex- 
cept one, consisting as usual of four persons, who were pursu- 
ing their occupation deep into the night with the enthusiasm 
of science. On the knees of the subject a work of anatomy 
lay open, disclosing splendid coloured illustrations. The 
students chatted gaily as they plied the scalpel, for custom 
had long since blunted, at least in most of them, the horror 
and repugnance naturally excited by their occupation. But 
looking on while they worked, a gentleman, evidently not pro- 
fessionally familiar with the scene, did not partake of this cool 
indifference. 

The students wore either long-sleeved aprons, or a species 
of dressing-gown intended to supply the place of the coat, 
which was removed and hung up to avoid contamination. 
The mere spectator was easily distinguished, therefore, by his 
attire, which indeed had the character of full evening-dress, 
as if the wearer had just issued from Mrs. Oleander’s party. 
It was black, with the marked peculiarities of a white cravat 
and waistcoat and a bit of red ribbon at one of the button- 
holes of the coat. The physiognomy of this member of the 
party agreed with these slightly foreign indications of his dress. 
He was barely above the middle height, and the stoutness of 
his frame seemed to lessen his stature. His features were 
well cut, but inclining to the square in contour, his complexion 
colourless rather than pale, the hair light brown and clipped 
rather short so as to display the whole expanse of a fine in- 
tellectual brow; his blue Scandinavian eye was gentle in ex- 
pression ; and the very resolute, strongly modelled mouth was 
shaded with a long, heavy, militaire-like, and almost yellow 
mustache. A white kid glove, fitting a very handsome hand, 
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a gibus, or crush-up hat, which he carried under his arm, and 
a short cloak richly furred, completed a figure so much out of 
keeping with the place that it has naturally arrested our atten- 
tion. 

Galenson, a young man—he might be eight-and-twenty— 
who appeared to be the leader or teacher of the class, and 
whose scalpel, evidently of no ordinary power and delicacy, 
had just finished a beautiful demonstration of the neck with 
its curious network of nerves and vessels—looked up over his 
gold-rimmed spectacles at the gentleman we have described, 
and said with a slight smile that imparted a momentary ex- 
pression of shrewdness and sarcasm to a singularly heavy pair 
of lips: ‘* You are so familiar with death on the batile-field, I 
suppose, Count Wissen, that a dissecting-room has no effect on 
your nerves ?” 

‘*On the contrary,’ replied the gentleman thus addressed, 
after a2 moment’s pause, and with winning frankness, ‘I do 
not remember to have experienced, even in my first battle, a 
more vivid emotion than for the first few moments after I en- 
tered and saw you at your work,” 

‘Really! Ishould not have thought it!” replied the young 
physician. ; 

‘Tn a battle we destroy life—we mutilate the living; but 

allrudely, violently. This calm scientific penctration into the 
mysterious mechanism of life itself. is to me more appalling. 
That a human being—a man—should be killed, seems to me 
quite natural under certain circumstances; but to make that 
man the object of physical analysis, that crushes me, Doctor.” 

Count Wissén spoke English with fluent elegance, but with 
an accent that perhaps added to the charm of what he said. 

_** And what ’ud become of the noble art of healing, then, 
without the physical analysis of man ?’’ demanded a student 
who was engaged in physically analysing the fascia that play 
s0 important a part in crural hernia. It was a young man of 
four or five and twenty, of herculean proportions, ardent in 
expression, black-haired, black-eyed, irregular but strikingly 
intelligent features, and with something indefinable about him 
that marked the peasant.. ‘‘ Them big wounds, Count, that 
military gentleman like yourself make in the big battles, how 
would we ever cure them at all, if if wasn’t for the physical 
analysis of man? Answer me that, if you please ?”’ 

‘*Oh! I admit the profound utility of your present occupa- 
tion, Mr. O’Cal-lagh-an !” responded the Count, laughing, and 
pronouncing every syllable of the Irishman’s guttural name @& 
with foreign distinctness. , 

At this moment, a loud knocking at the door below made 
all present start. It was not the entrance of the college, but 
the exit of a private stair and narrow passage leading from the 
dissecting-room to the general staircase of the building. 

‘‘ Who in thunder’s that?” said one of the students. 

‘¢ Somebody wanting Hartley,” suggested Galenson, quietly 
pursuing his dissection. 

‘‘Ye may well say it is some body wanting Hartley,” re- 
joined O'Callaghan. **Goodness knows that if anything is 
like to eall up the old janitor at this hour of the night, it’ll be 
a body with never a soulin it. Will I open the door, boys ?” 

‘‘ Tf you think fit, you may,” said Galenson. 

‘‘Sure it’s none of my business, but seeing the old repro- 
bate is gone to Jersey to look after his mother that’s dying, 
I'll do it for him this once.” : 

With these words, rather intended to save his own dignity 
than proceeding from any real disinclination to perform the 
office, O'Callaghan wiped his fingers on a coarse sheet, and 
departed to open the door below, where the knocking was now 
peremptorily renewed. He presently returned, accompanied 
by a gentleman whom he introduced in a rather ceremonious 
tone, saying, ‘* Dr. Mannikin, gentlemen !”’ | 

The new-comer was a very striking figure, being very tall 
and draped in a long cloak of fine drab cloth, with a collar of 
sable, contrasting very effectively with an underdress of black 
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of the Quaker cut, and terminating below in black silk stock- | 


ings and knee-breeches. His shoes were of buckskin, with 
large silver shoe-buckles. The head and face of the stranger 
were lean, exhibiting their bony structure with remarkable 
distinctness; his beard was cleanly shaven off, leaving only a 
little inch of well-trimmed whisker in front of each ear; the 
hair cropped short—he had removed a broad-brimmed but 
glossy black beaver as he entered and perceived the dissect- 
ing class. His complexion was dark and pale, his features 
far from regular, yet not without a certain look of intellect 
and distinction, to which a large and piercing though stealtby 
black eye very much contributed. He smiled as he bowed to 
the company, showing a set of white and glittering tecth. 

‘¢ Doctor Mannikin, to what are we indebted for this unex- 
pected honour ?” said Galenson, laying down his scalpel in 
surprise. : 

‘¢ Your servant, Dr. Galenson—pleasure of mesiing you at 
the hospital, Doctor—can’t shake hands, eh 2—I understand. 
Expected to see only my old friend Hartley on a little matter 
of business—professional business’’—with the same brilliant 
smile as before. 

‘¢Oan Dr. Mannikin require a ‘ subject’ ?” replied Galenson, 
resuming his sang froid, and with his usual careless laugh. 
‘‘T thought your experiments, Doctor, were made not upon 
the dead but the living. But I beg pardon for not introducing 
you to my friends. Dr. Mannikin, gentlemen, is well-known 
to you all by reputation. Mr. O’Callaghan, Doctor—Mr, Fitz- 
fulke—Mr. O’Morra—all my pupils. Count Wissen, Dr. 
Mannikin. Dr. Mannikin, Count Wissen. The celebrated 
Dr. Ezekiel Mannikin, Coun!, author of an erudite work on 
Toxicology, and one of the most eminent physicians of the 
metropolis. Count Wissen, Doctor, is an author like yourself:” 

‘¢ But not of the same celebrity,” said the Count, who not 
being embarrassed by any contamination shook hands with 
the new-comer after the American fashion. 

‘¢ Tf, as I infer,”’ said Dr. Mannikin, *‘ Count Wissen is the 
Resident Minister of His Majesty the King of , at Wash- 
ington, his disclaimer has more of sarcasm than of modesty.” 

‘‘Dr, Mannikin’s work on ‘ Celebrated Cases of Poisoning’ 
enjoys a European reputation,’’ observed O’Callaghan, who 
could not be long without putting in his oar. ‘ Aud really, 
Doctor, I'd be for just creating a professorship of Toxicology 
in the college for yourself; it would be for our advantage 
greatly.” 

‘‘ Whether it would be for the advantage of the college to 
institute a professorship of the Art of Poisoning— which is the 
meaning of Toxicology—may perhaps be doubted,” said Galen- 
son drily. Te 

‘Tn Italy, Doctor,” said the Count with courtesy, ‘‘ in the 
time of the Borgias, your peculiar erudition would have made 
your fortune.”’ 

‘¢ Equally in America!” exclaimed O’Callaghan. ‘Sure, 
what with wives that want to poison their husbands, and hus- 
bands willing to serve them the same good turn, a toxicologist 
never need starve, if the learned Doctor will pardon me the 
observation.” 

‘¢‘ Unfortunately,” said Dr. Mannikin, with his peculiar 
smile, ‘‘our skill is seldom called in till too late, when ‘it 
serves rather to detect crime than to prevent it—which (Dr. 
Galenson will excuse me for saying) are the legitimate objects 
of toxicology.” 

‘Is it never called in to facilitate crime, then, Doctor?” 
inquired Galenson carelessly. : 

‘* Persons who meditate suicide or murder seldom consult 
the regular faculty on the means, I imagine,” replied the toxi- 
cologist with composure. 

**No,”’ said Galenson, peering at his medical brother over 
his gold-rimmed spectacles; ‘* but I should imagine that in a 
city like this, considering the almost mysterious knowledge at- 
tributed to you by the profession as well as by the public, you 
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must sometimes be sounded by those who wish to make away 
either with themselves or others ?” 

‘Medical men are often the recipients of strange confi- 
dences, I confess,” replied Dr. Mannikin, with an air of frank- 
ness, 

‘You possess some powerful oriental drugs not known to 
our pharmaceutists, do you not, Doctor ?” 

‘¢T have said so in my published treatise.” 

‘You became acquainted with them in India ?” 

‘‘ Ah! the Doctor has travelled!” said the Count. 

‘A Thibetian juggler, whom I met in Cashmere,” said Dr. 
Mannikin, with an air of mystery, ‘‘ communicated to me some 
exceedingly potent agents, the knowledge of which has been 
transmitted from age to age, for perhaps thousands and tens 
of thousands of years, by the magical guilds of the East.” 

The young men all regarded Dr. Mannikin with curiosity ; 
but O’Callaghan said in an under-tone, * Tens of thousands of 
years! pooh! Before the creation of the world !” 

‘This is re~ piquant,” observed Count Wissen. ‘*I am 
more than ever convinced that my adventure to-night was -a 
cood inspiration, Mr. Rory. Pray, Doctor, may I ask, were 
you initiated in the guild of which you speak ?” 

‘There is no other mode of penetrating the secret,” replied 
the toxicologist solemnly. 

‘‘Humph!” said Galenson. ‘‘ And is it true that these In- 
‘ian fellows have drugs with which they can simulate trance 
and produce apparent death ?”’ 

‘¢ They have.” 

‘Did you witness such an experiment yourself, Doctor ?”’ in- 
quired the Count. 

‘Did respiration cease ?’’ demanded Galenson. 

‘‘ To all external seeming the fellow was as dead as one of 
these subjects,’ replied Mannikin. ‘‘ The only discoverable 
indication of life was a faint warmth about the heart.”’ 

‘¢ And this condition lasted ?” 

‘‘ Six weeks,’ answered the toxicologist, with aflush. « But 
to change the topic—you have published a work on the Law 
of Projectiles, I think, Count ?” 

The Count was civilly answering this query, while the stu- 
dents in an under-tone discussed the probability and possibility 
of Dr. Mannikin’s story with little apparent faith in that dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s veracity, when the attention of all par- 
ties was again arrested by a thundering knock at the lower door. 

‘‘ Perdition seize old Hartiey and his mother!’ exclaimed 
O’Callaghan petulantly—* no, not the mother; the old soul 
is near ninety, and has a right to die some time as well as 
another,” he added. ** Well, I'll just see who it is for this 
once.” , 

‘*] bet it is some of thoso fellows in old Varick’s office, out 
on an infernal spree,” said one of the students. 

Ihe knocking recommenced with violence, and O’Callaghan 
quickened his steps towards the stair. 

Count Wissen here nudged the silent and shy young 
O’Morra, directing his attention to the countenance of Dr. 
Mannikin, which, in spite of an habitual self-command, 
changed its wonted paleness to a colour approaching parch- 
ment. ¢9Galenson’s quick eye caught the count’s movement 
and observed its cause, and he said, ‘* Why, Doctor, do you 
expect the marble guest ?” 

Meanwhile, O'Callaghan had opened the lower door. The 
heavy tramp of men was then heard along the narrow passage 
and slowly ascending the stairs; and presently appeared, 
ushered in by O’Callaghan, two men—one white, the other a 
negro—carrying with some difficulty a metallic burial-case 
covered with the richest black velvet, and adorned with handles, 
caps, and inscription-plate of massive silver. They came for- 
ward in silence, and deposited their burthen upon an unoceu- 
pied table in the centre of the apartment. 

The students simultaneously stopped work. Such a mode 
of bringing in a subject was too unusual not to excite the 
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ntmost surprise. A coarse bag and naked body is the wonted | 


style of the resurrectionist, or ‘‘ sack-em-up”—to use an ex- 
pressive old-country term. It is generally from the lower, 
more friendless, and proscribed classes of society that materials 
are commonly obtained for the studies of the anatomist; but 
here it was but too evident that the grave of the rich—of Dives 
himself—had been rifled! 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


Tue two men stood panting from their exertion, as reason 
was they should, for the metallic cases are heavy, and this 
was of the adult size, and octagon shaped; and the students 
regarded them with curiosity and suspicion. It was evident to 
the least practised glance that they were not professional 
resurreciionists. Galenson had never seen them before, and 
he had been demonstrator of anatomy for three years. 
O’Callaghan, in the fourth winter of his studies, was equally 
unable to recognize them. 

The white fellow was stout and thick-set. He wore a large 
slouched hat and a rough long-haired over-coat, that left no 
part of his underdress visible except a pair of tall boots, drawn 
over his trousers and encasing a stout pair of legs. A small 
cold blue eye, a nose pointed upwards, a sly and sensual 
mouth, with indications of good feeling in the chin and cheek, 
bespoke the low order of the Saxon ; his brown whiskers were 
trimmed English fashion. It was the face of a London footman, 
groom or valet-—a menial of some sort. He gazed round the 
company without any sign of recognition till his eye rested on 
the quaker-like figure of Dr. Mannikin, when a slight start and 
rush of blood to the face indicated one equally unexpected 
and unwelcome, and he, as if involuntarily, touched his hat. 
The negro was a dapper, light-coloured fellow. His copicus 
and well-combed wool was surmounted with a paper cap such 
as is frequently worn by cooks, and notwithstanding the season 
he wore no overcoat. 

‘¢ We ’ad hexpected to find Mr. ’Artley,” said the white 
resurrectionist in a true Cockney accent. — 

‘¢ He is out,” said Galenson curtly. 

‘¢*Ow werry hawkward, Jim!” said the fellow, addressing 
his black companion—* in regard of this ’ere body w’ich we 
’ave fetch’d from Greenwood, I means, gentlemen.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s rather odd you did not leave the coffin behind,”’ 
observed Galenson drily. ‘*‘We have no use for that, you 
know.” 

‘¢T can heasily hexplain that little cireumstance, Doctor,” 
replied the sack-em-up. ‘‘ We couldn't hopen this ’ere bur’al 
case for want of proper hinstruments, as when wo ’ad took 
hout the screws, we found as ’ow the hupper shell was soddered 
on to the hunder, and it warn’t possible to break the cement 
without makin’ too much noise; so we just took the ‘ole 


- concern—that is ’ow it was, Doctor.”’ 


‘¢ An’ a tarnal close shave we had getten off wid it, too, 
Massa Johnson,” said the negro—*‘ it so tarnal heavy, sa !”’ 

‘‘T thought they took better precautions at Greenwood,” 
said Galenson, thoughtfully eyeing the sumptuous coffin. 

‘‘Oh, ’ang their precautions!’’ said Johnson; ‘‘ we fetched 
this ’ere case through the gate hunder their heyes—didn’t we, 
Jim ?” 

‘‘P’raps de gemman like to buy dis body for ’section,” 
suggested the negro: “him was bur’d dis berry arternoon, 
Doctor. My stars! what a long string of carriages foller dis 
ere corpse to Greenwood !” 

‘¢ That’s a lie, I bet,” remarked Fitzfulke, who had been 
examining the inscription-plate. ‘The plate says the subject 
died a week ago! You shouldn’t have brought the coffin if 
you wanted us to believe such chafling as that.” 








Taint no lie, massa,”’ replied the negro mildly. “Dis 
"ere corpse kep so Uncommon well dat dey nebber bury him 
till dis arternoon. De doctors can open de case an’ seo for 
demselves wat ex’lent preserwation de subjek is in. A mighty 
purty young lady too.” v 

** By George! a subject of this description does not offer 
every day in the year’ cried Fitzfulke exultingly. 

* Dry up, Fitz! said O'Callaghan, in a wrathfal under- 
tone. ‘‘ What sort of notion you must have of the designs of 
Providence |” | 

But Dr. Mannikin, who had approached and stood with his 
white-gloved hand resting delicately on the velvet pall, now 
spoke in his blandest manner: 

‘I came here this evening to treat with Mr. Hartley for a 
subject, and from what you say, Mr. Johnson, this would 
suit me. What will you take for it, burial-case and all, just as 
it stands ?” 

The man touched his hat and grinned: ‘ Couldn't sell the 
case nor the clothes, no how, Doctor.” 

‘¢ Why, what can you do with them better than to sell them, 
my friend ?” asked the Doctor. 

“*That’s hour business, Doctor—not your’n,” replied the 
fellow with another grin. 

‘* Well, never mind the case,”’ said Dr. Mannikin. ‘ You 
shall have the case, and everything else you choose’—with a 
meaning emphasis—‘‘I only want the body—what will you 
take for it ?—name your price.” 

The negro whispered in his comrade’s ear; but Dr. Galenson 
here interposed. “: 

‘Excuse me, Doctor,” said the young physician politely 
but firmly. ‘* You appear not to be acquainted with one of 
the rules of the college in this department, which, as Demon- 
strator of Anatomy, I am obliged to enforce. No subject 
which has once been brought here is allowed to be taken hence 
unless by the janitor for sepulture; and although you might 
be allowed to join a class already formed (with the consent of 
the members), you could not expect otherwise to get a subject 
under a month, from the number of classes now on the list 
and entitled to a preference. I shall of course buy the present 
subject of these men at the regular price, neither more nor 
less ; but it will have to go to the first class on the list and 
unsupplied.” - 

Dr. Mannikin’s pale cheels flushed and grew pale again 
alternately as Galenson proceeded: ‘ Really, Dr. Galenson,” 
said he in tories that trembled with anger, “this is dis- 
courteous. My professional rank will, I hope, justify a de- 
parture from mere formal rules in my favour.” 

‘*] have every disposition in the world to gratify yon, 
Doctor,” replied Galenson with extreme suavity, ‘‘ but if we 
break our rules for one we must for another, and J have no 
authority to doit. Your course is to apply to the Professor 
of Anatomy ; if he says you can have the subject, I shall have 
nothing to say.”’ 

*¢ Besides, Doctor,”’ said the man Johnson, to whom the 
negro had been again earnestly whispering—‘** we perfers, Jim 
and me, to let the doctors of the college have the subjik. 
Should hany hinquiries be made in regard of the disappearance 
of the same, do yur see, ’ere there would be no traces, cos why ? 
there is so many hothers. An’ I would hadvise, gentlemen, 
to begin with the face, so as it can’t be recognised by no- 
body.” 

‘* Infernal scoundrel !” muttered Dr. Mannikin. 

Dr. Galenson, meanwhile, took out of his pocket-book, and 
handing the man Johnson the usual resurrectionist’s fee, said 

‘¢ Let us open the case that these fellows may take it away 
immediately, for certainly we do not want it here. Do you 
know how to manage these machines, O’Callaghan ?” 

‘‘DoI know how ?” replied that gentleman, working out 
the massive silver-headed screws with his fingers so rapidly 
that Fitzfalke, who was unscrewing the silver cap or head- 
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piece, barely succeeded in doing it before his active fellow- 
student had all the other screws in his hand. The cap being 
raised, a thick but clear oval glass, like a plate of crystal, 
allowed the face of the corpse to be seen. 

‘¢ My God!” cried Fitzfulke, ‘* what a beautiful face !”’ 

A simultaneous movement of curiosity impelled the young 
men to look in. All started at beholding a countenance so 
natural that it seemed living, and all encadrée with flowers 
and lace and soft curls, like a waxen beauty on which the 
bright gas-light fell. Dr. Mannikin interposed again. 

‘‘Gentlemen, you will pardon me for saying once more that 
this thing ought to go no further. You will not deny my 
right to protest when I tell you that this young person was 
known to me.” 

‘* A patient, doctor ?” asked Galenson smiling. 

‘* Not my patient,” replied the physician quickly; * but I 
know the family well, and attended the funeral to-day,” 

‘Indeed !” said Dr. Galenson. 

This announcemeni again vividly excited the curiosity of 
the students. They all, together with the stately count, bent 
their heads over the plate to read the inscription, which 
Fitzfulke now read aloud: 

Rose Warie, 
OB. Ill NON. FEB. MDCCCL— 
AT. XVII. 

‘There is no family name on the plate,” observed Count 
Wissen. 

The eement, with which the upper and lower shells of the 

ase were almost welded together, now yielded to a single 
well-directed blow of O’Callaghan’s hammer. The removal of 
the lid caused a fresh surprise, for it was then fully seen that 
the costume (for the body was dressed as in life) was that of 
a bride. 

A robe of white moire-antique, enriched with deep flounces 
of point lace, was no sooner released from the compression of 
the lid, than it flowed in great folds on either side; a veil of 
the same costly lace almost entirely shrouded the upper part 
of the figure, while a wreath of white jessamine with long 
delicate green sprays, and bouquets of the same on the bosom 
and skirt, nestling among the lace, made a whole so festive, 
so fresh, so elegant, that the young men drew back and gazed 
in silent admiration and awe. * But what was really extra- 
ordinary, and soon riveted their attention, even the rich jewels 
of the bride had not been removed. A magnificent necklace 
of pearls clasped the marbie throat, a chain of brooches of 
the same, looped together by strings of seed-pearl, served as 
buttons to the square-cut antique corsage, and earrings and a 
bracelet, completing the set, attested both the wealth and 
frantic despair of a father or a husband. And perhaps the 
beauty of the deceased d served so rich a burial. It was a 
face, even in the rigidity of death, singularly noble and beau- 
tiful. Whiter than snow the perfect features, carved lip and 
nostril, closed eye deep-lidded, smooth brow and oval cheek, 
set in dark flowing tresses, and crowned with jessamine; the 
sorge, as if turned in ivory ; the large pearl-white arms—the 
hands were gloved and tied together with white satin ribbon. 

The students looked to Dr. Mannikin for an explanation of 
this extraordinay case. 

‘She was an only child—her family immensely rich—and 
died, as you see, on her wedding-night, before the very altar. 
They buried her in her bridal array—by her own desire,” said 
that gentleman in brief, curt tones. 

‘* All dese tings,” observed the negro, “longs to me and 
Massa Johnson.” 

‘* Hof course they dose—w’at be you a-talking about, Jim ?” 
said his companion. : 

‘One begins to understand the motive of this body-snatching 
extraordinary,” remarked Galenson. 

‘‘It is pretty well understood already,” said the Count; 




















‘‘but it is robbery, after all.” 
,** What will we do about it?” asked O'Callaghan, with 
great seriousness. 

‘* Do ?” repeated Galenson. ‘* We take the body, of course, 
and these men the case, clothes, and jewels—and a pretty good 
I wonder what was the cause of 
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thing they’ve made of it too. 
death.” : 

The medical enthusiast was already touching the wrist of 
the corpse, as if to satisfy himself by more senses than one 
that life was really departed. 

‘¢ The cause of death, Doctor!’’ said O'Callaghan. ‘* Un- 
doubtedly we will ascertain that in the interests of science— 
but then ?” 

‘You mean to say, Mr. O’Callaghan” —— 

‘¢' That although the body of this young lady has fallen into 
our hands by the legitimate chances of the profession, it ought 
not to be profaned by the last scrutiny of the scalpel.” 

‘‘ Hanged if I see why not,” said Fitzfulke rather coarsely. 

‘‘ After a legitimate autopsy,’’ pursued O’Callaghan, *‘ we 
should restore the remains to their resting-place, which has 
been violated by what we must regard as a fortunate sacri- 
lege.” 

‘‘ But how,” said Galenson. ‘It is not so easy to effect 
an interment secretly. You may rob a grave with impunity, 
but to fill one, except by forms of law or in regular practice, 
it is dangerous.” 

But the man Johnson, who with his coloured comrade had 
shown various signs of impatience during this colloquy, now 
attempted to push his way violently through the ring of stn- 
dents that closely surrounded the table where the coffin with 
its brilliant contents lay. 

‘‘ Tif you please, gents, we wishes to remove hour 
property now. Young gentleman,” addressing O’Morra, 
‘please stand on one side, and let me get to this ‘ere 
coffin.” 

The youth turned quick as lightning and threw him off. 
‘The rest stared. 

‘Why, Rory! what’s the matter, man ?” cried Fitzfulke. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Rory O’Morra, “‘ of course I agree with 
my friend Mr. O’Callaghan, that to dissect the body of a 
virtuous and beautiful young lady which has fallen into our 
hands through an infamous crime, is out of the question. To 
allow it to ke stripped of its attire or ornaments by these 
rascals appears to me equally impossible. ‘They are a pair of 
eommon thieves, and so sure as they offer to lay a finger on 
a single article, I will have them arrested.” 

‘¢ You will—will you ?” cried Johnson, white with rage. 
Then swearing a great oath, he drew forth a formidable knife 
from under his great coat—** we'll see to that !” 

** Cut-throat !, I thought as much!” said the shy O’Morra, 
without the slightest symptom of fear. 

There were loud cries of ** Put up your knife !’’—** Seize 
hold of the rascal !’—*' Put away thy knife, Enoch Johnson— 
put away thy knife!” quoth Dr. Ezekiel Mannikin, lifting both 
his hands. But in the twinkling of an eye young O’Morra 
drew back a step, took down a cane that lay across the pegs 
on which the students’ coats and overcoats were suspended, 
and in far less time than it takes to tell it, had bared a long, 
slender, triangular blade of blue steel which it concealed. 

‘Pll make a subject of you, you rascally cockney,” eried 
Rory, impetuously, ‘‘and dissect you afterwards with the 
greatest pleasure—come on!” ~~ : 

Lhe fellow, who was brandishing his knife very savagely, 
recoiled. The idea suggested by O’Morra was unpalatable. 
Suppose his life taken in a hasty fray, nothing more easy for 
a medical student than to dispose of the body, and the world 
be never the wiser. 4 And the lad, like all boys, when his blood 
was up, was capable of anything; and the rest, recovering from 
their momentary alarm, looked on now very quietly while 
their young comrade, standing in a fencing position handled 
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his dangerous weapon with a facility that practice alone could 
give, and the point played ominously sure towards the most 
vital part of the body-snatcher’s physique. 

“«s Who would have thought it!” cried Galenson, laughing. 
‘¢ Mr. Johnson—Mr. Jonnson, be advised; put up your tool, 
or my friend O’Morra—the best fencer in New York and all 
at home in his anatomy—will prick your left ventricle and 
you'll be a dead man before you know it.” 

‘‘ Hooray !” cried O'Callaghan cutting a caper in his joy. 
‘¢ That’s the blood of the O’Morra, sure. The boy is no 
spooney for all, though he does dissect in gloves. Pink him, 
Rory !”’ ¥ 

Johnson, followed by O’Morra, had retreated to the wall, and 
then threw away his knife in abject submission. 

**The cowardly blackguard!” ejaculated O’Callaghan, at 
whose feet it fell, picking it up. ‘* Why, see what a knife it 
is—a regular bowie-—with an edge like a razor!—Fenuin 
habet in cornu—a dangerous villain! No doubt but he was 
prepared to commit murder with this if necessary.” 

Even Johnson’s black accomplice broke out against him at 
this last proof of cowardice. o 

** Sarve you right, you raskle, for goin’ to stab de young 
gemman. Oh, what a blunderbuss you be !” 

** "Old your blasted tongue, you black pisoner !” returned the 
other with fury. ‘‘Speak hanother word, an’ I’ll ’ave you 
‘anged as ‘igh as ’Aman !” 

‘If de young gemman was to spit you like a fat rabbit, he 
be doin’ a debblish good turn,” retorted the negro. ‘ Wy 
don’t you try to pacify de gemman, you fool? Dat’s de way 
to git what you want.” 

‘** Thee would do well to listen to his counsel,” said Dr. 
Mannikin, who had continued to be much agitated during this 
scene. Having been bred a Quaker, the worthy doctor spoke 
the plain language when excited, as an angry Englishman drops 
his h’s under similar cireumstances. 

Johnson himself, now composed in manner, but white with 
suppressed fury, changed his tone of voice from ferocious 
bluster to an artificial whine. 

** Gentlemen,” said he submissively, “I ’umbly beg pardon 
for my wiolence. Don’t cheat me of my poor little adwantages 
hin this hunfortinate haffair—indeed, it’s w’at I’m hentitled 
to, gentlemen! On my knees, gentlemen, I leave it to your 
honors! I ’ave risked my place and bein’ transported for 
them little things—taynt for nothin’ that a party in my 
sitiwation hopens a fam’ly wault. I was honly a hagent in 
that business, gentlemen—doctors and gentlemen! Dr. Man- 
nikin, I hexpects that you will hintercede for me—I knows 
wat I knows, Dr. Mannikin !” 

‘*Gib us de jewel, mas’r,” said the negro insinuatingly ; 
‘and keep de close for to bury young missis w’en de doctors 
hab done wid her.”’ 

‘** You won’t hinjure nobody by so doin’—not a ’aypenny,”’ 
pursued Johnson piteously. ‘* The fam’ly have throwed the 
things away, and the dead don’t want ’em sartainly.” 

‘* All your entreaties are useless, as much as your threats,” 
said young O’Morra, who stood by the burial-case with his 

weapon bared, and listening with an air half of heroism and 
half of contempt. ‘‘ You have been paid for the subject, my 
men—so be off, and thank your stars that for the felony you 
meditated you escape a prison.” a 

‘¢ Five years in a state-prison and a fine of one hundred 
dollars is the law,” observed O’Callaghan—“ that’s for opening 
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any place of interment to remove the body for dissection, or | 


to steal the clothes or anything else appertaining to the de- 
parted—see the Revised Statutes.” * 


‘‘Mr. O’Morra is right, after all,” said the Count, in his | 


grave foreign manner. ** We cannot make ourselves participes 
criminis in this attempt at robbery. It is our duty to return 
these vaiuable articles to their owners.” > 

** Oh, not to the fam’ly, gentlemen—hanything but that!” 
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exclaimed Johnson in an accent of real terror. 

‘* They can be feturned through me, without compromising 
thee at all,” said Dr. Mannikin, with his death’s-head smile, 
and infinitely pallid. 

‘© Oh, yes,” said the humbled villain—* that will do. Dr. 
Mannikin knows the fam’ly well. Doctor, I’m werry sorry—” 

‘‘No doubt—no doubt !” interrupted the Doctor hastily— 
‘* of course you are sorry for what has occurred, Johnson. But 
thee had better go now. I will see that a proper disposition 
is made of these articles without the slightest suspicion attaching 
to thee’—with emphasis, and hurrying him off. 

‘© We'll go, Doctor. Come along, Jim—all right, I say Jim. 
Dr. Mannikin, a word with you below, Aif you please.” 

O’Callaghan with some ceremony returned him the knife, 
which Johnson replaced carefully under his overcoat, and then 
paused a moment at the door— 

‘¢ [ll be heven with you for this, some day, gents! An’ as 
for you, young man!”—fixing a look of hate on O’Morra—*‘ I 
shall know you hanother time—that’s the ’ole of it.” 

‘All right !” said Rory boyishly, putting up the sword- 
cane in its place. 

A little hubbub of congratulations greeted the shy youth, 
who only blushed. The Count set the example of shaking 
hands with him. 

‘¢Psha! I am not a hero at all. Why, you know I fainted 
in the theatre the other day at the amputation of a thumb.” 

faith, Rory,” said O’Callaghan, laughing, ‘‘ your stomach 
is ‘wake,’ as the Irishman said, but your heart is as bold asa 
lion. 

‘Now see here, fellows,” observed Fitzfulke, ‘*did you 
notice that old Mannikin followed those scoundrels down stairs ? 
While they are having a confab below, let us lock both doors 
on the learned Doctor, and we'll not open them again till the 
autopsy is finished.” 

This was agreed to without a dissenting voice, the count 
deciding to stay with the rest. The measure was hardly put in 
execution before Dr. Mannikin returned from his conference, 
and thundered for admission at the lower door; but as the 
students paid no attention, the toxicologist, after knocking 
violently for somé time and shouting himself hoarse, retired. 

Meanwhile the students and Galenson helda rapid consulta- 
lion. O'Callaghan brought from a drawer a coarse clean sheet, 
which he spread upon the table under the burial-case whilo 
the latter was raised for that purpose by his companions. 
O'Callaghan, though not holding like Dr. Galenson an oflicial 
position, being an undergraduate, yet from his advanced 
standing and general proficiency as a student, acted, as we 
have seen, as a sort of aid to their preceptor. The young men 
washed their hands, and O'Callaghan turned down the gas 
over the table where they had been previously occupied, while 
the light of two powerful burners flooded the dazzling figure 
of the dead bride, around which they now gathered. 


CHAPTER III. 
GALENSON S LECTURE. 


‘Tus young person is reported to have died suddenly,” said 
Galenson, with a gravity becoming the first clinical lecturer of 
the day, and which contrasted strongly with his usual sardonic 
levity. ‘*She is reported to have died suddenly in the midst 
of a nuptial festivity, of which the interest was concentred in 
her, and yet there has been no post-mortem. You will ask me 
how I know this without removing the garments, and in the 
absence of positive testimony ~I answer that a post-mortem 
could not take place without decomposition of the exposed 
tissues and fluids, a decomposition which, on opening the colin 
eight days after death, would at once be apparent to the senses. 
Now, when the upper shell of this case was removed some 
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moments ago, there was a slight fragrance, as of some delieate 
perfume impregnating the apparel of the dtceased—and that 
was all. Moreover, on the exposed portions of the body we 
do not discover the faintest discoloration. The surface is 
blanched, but spotless as a snow-drift. All this is very re- 
markable, especially as the only positive, unequivocal sign of 
death is, as you know, the commencement of decomposition ; 
and the absence thus far of this sign imposes on us the neces- 
sity of proceeding with the utmost caution.” i: 

There was a slight murmur of approbation from the students. 

‘There is no negalive sign of death which may not be simu- 
lated,” continued Galenson—*‘ pulsation, respiration, sensi- 
bility, consciousness, may be entirel suspended even for many 
days, as happens sometimes in trance, or for a briefer period 
by the agency of electricity, from suffocation in drowning, and 
perhaps from other causes. But as long as a cause 1s present 
which arrests the chemical law that incessantly tends to de- 
compose all organic matters, whether animal or vegetable, so 
long there is life, and the functions, though suspended, may 
be restored. Hence, if the medical men in attendance, whoever 
they were, permitted this body to be interred before they had 
ascertained positively the commencement of decomposition 
somewhere, they were guilty of the grossest and most criminal 
negligence. And yet, not only has no post-mortem taken place— 
certainly not—but, unless I am greatly deceived, the body has 
not even been undressed. I have had some experience in 
mortuary matters, gentlemen, and I do not believe it would be 
possible to dress a corpse with such faultless nicety.” 

‘¢T think not,” observed Count Wissen. ‘‘In fact, if one 
could suppose this lady alive, she might step right into a ball- 
room in that finished toilette, without stopping to adjust a 
flower or a ribbon.” 

‘‘T am glad to be confirmed in my opinion by an authority 
so unexceptionable. Here, then, we are confronted on the 
very threshold of our inquiry, gentlemen, with mysterious facts 
which impose upon us the utmost delicacy of attention, extend- 
ing to the minutest circumstances. »Nor docs the mystery 
cease here; for even the costly personal ornaments of the de- 
ceased have not been removed—a fact almost inconceivable, 
but which we have no reason to regret, for scarcely has the 
body been interred when a cupidity that ought to have been 
foreseen has caused it to be exhumed for the evident purpose 
of plunder. By what means the parties to this outrage suc- 
ceeded in defeating the precautions by which our principal ceme- 
tery is guarded from violation, does not appear. Their bringin 
the body here, after they had managed to carry it off, is easily 
accounted for by the difficulty in disposing of it otherwise, and 
by their expectation that in this place all trace of their crime 
would speedily disappear. Had not Mr. Hartley been absent, 
or had we not availed ourselves of his absence to prolong our 
labours beyond the usual hour for locking up, this schem 
would probably have succeeded. I agree with my young 
friend O’Morra, that it becomes us to treat these remains, the 
object of so much tenderness to the survivors, with all ima- 
ginable respect, and to return them, if possible, unmutilated 
to their original resting-place; but at the same time itis our 


duty to seize the opportunity, providentially afforded us, of 


elucidating the mystery, and perhaps of bringing to light a 
crime.” é 

** That’s the way to talk,” said Filzfulke, cxressing a mus- 
tache that curled oVer his protuberant upper lip—for he had 
ceased smoking. ., 

**7 don’t object to an investigation,” said O’Morra. 

‘¢ It is our duty,” said O’Callaghan. 

** We all agree to it, Doctor,” said the Count. 

Young O’Morra, at Galenson’s request, quietly untied the 
ribbon which confined the two wrists together, and the arms 
dropped lifeless at the side. * There was a print of the ribbon 
on the back of each wrist, but no discoloration. Then at a 
sign from Galenson, O’Morra removed the large artificis] 





——— 


bouquet of white jessamine—so exquisitely wrought by French 
hands that you might have taken it for the natural flowers— 
from the bosom of the dress, and detached the chain of pearl 
brooches which so magnificently fastened its antiquely fashion- 
cd corsage or jacket, reviving a picturesque and stately cos- 
tume of the middle ages, often seen in old illuminated books. 
But here the youth’s labour was abridged, for beneath th’s 
rich exterior garment was nothing but a loose and singularly 
simple dress of almost snow-white woollen, undulating over 
the bosom as if a sculptor had modelled it in marble, and in 
the folds of which lay a large gold medal hung in a white rib- 
bon. 

‘¢ She was a Catholic!” whispered O’Callaghan. 

The other young men were, so to speak, doubly silent. 
O’Morra looked up as if to ask what next, and Galenson waved 
his hand to indicate that nothing further was yet necessary. 

** Before we proceed to seek the one positive sign of death,”’ 
continued the latter, resuming the deep monotone of his cli- 
nique, ‘let us ascertain if the positive signs of life are absent. 
Is there any pulse ?”’ 

The young physician once more applied his fingers first to 
one wrist, then to the other. No sign of life there, at all 
events. He touched the carotid, or great artery of the throat, 
which supplies the seat of intelligence with the aliment of 
vitality. Galenson’s heavy lips parted, and his massive face 
assumed an expression of almost ludicrous solemnity. 

‘* Mr. O’Morra,”’ said he at last in a low voice, * please to 
lay your hand on the heart of the subject.” 

Some moments elapsed. Tho white aud shapely hand of 
the young sculptor, softly laid upon the deceased, over the 
woollen robe, drew all eyes. A blush came and went on his 
girl-like check. ‘At length he slowly withdrew his hand, and 
looked up rather pale and evidently excited. 

** Well ?”’ said Galenson. 

‘‘T perceived no pulsation, Dr. Galenson; but there is 
warmth.” , 

‘* Warmth without pulsation signifies nothing,” returned 
Galenson, with disappointment. ‘“‘ Yet he said ‘ warmth,’ 
and ‘in the region of the heart.’” He mused, then drew 
forth from his pocket a small cedar stethoscope. ‘‘ Heat,” he 
added, looking round the class, ‘‘is a chemical phenomenon, 
not a vital one.” 

Galenson applied his instrument, as young O’Morra had 
applied his hand, over the under-dress, and his ear to the 
instrument. Motionless, still, lay the body in its glistering 
robe and starry veil. The perfect features remained in their 
unutterable tranquillity—their blanched and fixed repose. 
The anxiety of the students was now evidently at its highest 
pitch, but mingled with confidence, for Galenson was reputed 
one of the best auscultators in the city—his ear was infallible. 
Long and patiently he listened. Strange expressions flitted 
over his grand scientific face, as if he had been a master of 
music listening to a melody inaudible to the rest of mankind. 
At last he withdrew his ear from the almost intelligent instru- 
ment, and removing the latter from the side, where it left a 
distinguishable impression on the soft and snowy woollen, said 
in a low voice, but deliberate and emphatic— 


‘* TOE GIRL IS ALIVE !” 


_———. 


CHAPTER IY. 


“If this be sleep, how soft! if death, how fair ! 
Much have my books disclosed, but the end is hidden.”” 


Romance of the Water Lily. 
‘‘Artve! Impossible!’ 
‘The heart beats, at all events!” said Galenson. 
Notwithstanding the faintest suspicion of the truth possibly 


entertained by all, everyone was immeasurably astonished by 
the actual announcement. 
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‘‘ During the whole time that I listened at the heart,” said 
Galenson, ‘ there were but two beats—the first so faint that 
I thought I might be mistaken ; the second was unequivocal.” 

Meanwhile no time was lost in administering appropriate 
remedies. 
great to admit a doubt of the ultimate result, yet an hour 
passed before there was any perceptible sign of success. What 
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| O'Morra! With alll his innocence he contrives to wind them 


all round his little finger. 
‘* Fellows,” said Fitzfulke, “* how do you think I found a 


_ carriage so quick at this time of night ? Why, there’s a thun- 
The skill and resources of the operators were too | 


dering big party in the next block, and the street is chock-full 


_ of carriages. *I hired a fellow with a long six-seat rockaway, 


a moment of triumph when a small mirror held before the lips | 


became dim! A sigh—aconvulsion—respiration re-establish- 
ing itself with laborious effort | “he limbs shudder as in 
epilepsy, the eyes open, but the balls roll masterless. ven 
Galenson was deeply agitated. Gradually this paroxysm passed 
off, the eye softened, became intelligent and expressive; con- 
sciousness had returned. The maiden sprang up, gazed wildly 
round her, screamed with a look full of terror, and sank 
slowly back in a swoon. 

‘¢ We must remove her instantly from this horrible place,” 
said O’Morra. 

‘¢ Of course!” hissed Fitzfulke. ‘It is enough to frighten 
any young woman to death, to find herseif here.” 

There were as many plans as persons. ‘The count suggest- 
ed a hotel. O’Callaghan recommended the Sisters’ Hospital, 
which was not many streets distant. 

Galenson, being visiting physician of the City Hospital, 
proposed taking her directly there, anticipating perhaps 
glorious opportunities of observation and clinique. Fitzfuike 
confounded all hospitals, right and left, as utterly unsuitable 
places for a young lady of good family, and advised that she 
should be taken home at once, forgetting that they were all 
ignorant of her family name. eR 

Tho hotel proposition was ruled out, considering the diffi- 
culty of obtaining admission and suitable accommodation for an 
unknown stranger in a dying condition, the defective attend- 
ance, and absence of suitable female care; and while Fitzfulke 
went to call a carriage and Galenson and O’Callaghan disputed 
on the rival claims of their hospitals, O’Morra made a 
suggestion different from all the rest and which at first gained 
no favour. 

It was to convey the lady to his own boarding-house on 
Brooklyn heights—a quiet, respectable place where she would 
have pure air and every contfort of a private family. 

‘Too far!” said Galenson decidedly. ‘* The girl is hardly 
fit to be moved at all.” 

‘* Tf we find that it is too much for her, we can stop at the 
City Hospital—it is on the way,” said the adroit O’Morra. 

*‘ That’s true,” said Galenson—* well I think yours a very 
good idea, O’Morra.”’ 

‘‘ But can she be accommodated ?” asked the Count, who 
was O’Morra’s fellow-boarder. ‘‘Is there a vacant room, Mr. 
Riory,?”’ . 

*‘ I will vacate mine—lI can sleep on the sofa in the gover- 
nor’s parlour,” said Rory. 

‘‘ You're a trump, Rory!” said Galenson. 

‘‘ Mr. Rory has excellent inspirations,” said the Count— 
‘* I find that next best to a hotel—but I fear the distance.” 

** There are first-class hoels the whole way,” said Rory, 
‘¢if she is found not to bear it.” 

‘‘ The Sisters of Charity are the best nurses in the world, 
and close at hand,” insisted, O’Callaghan. ‘* What will you 
gain by carrying her all the way to Brooklyn ?”’ 

‘‘The air is so pure, and the neighbourhood so quiet,” said 
Rory; ‘‘and then Miss Tankerville—who is a Catholic too— 
will take such excellent care !”’ 

‘‘Ah! Miss Tankerville will take such excellent care!” 
repeated the Count, laughing. 

'** Tf it is a Catholic family, I withdraw my objections,” said 
O’Callaghan ; ‘‘ but at the City Hospital they would let her die 
without a priest—that’s why.”’ 

Fitzfulke returned with the carriage to find the point de- 
cided in fayour of O’Morra’s proposition, Shy and sly 


who was waiting to take his chance. And who do you think 
I saw on the box of a grand family coach drawn up in hne ? 
Who but our friend Johnson, swearing at his horses as if all 


. the fiends from below were inside of him !” 





The lower shell of the burial case served as a litter for their 
patient—the silver handles made it very convenient—and four 
of the young men carried it without the slightest difficulty 
down the broad stair of the college. Galenson pointed out 
the prudence of removing the upper shell at the same time. 

‘* Should the disappearance of this young person’s remains,” 
he observed, ‘‘ be discovered, and it should get rumoured abroad 
that a part of the burial-case had been seen in the college, the 
mob would tear down the building.”’ 

Appreciating this reflection, while the insensib!o girl was 
placed without difficulty in the roomy carriage, the litter lying 
diagonally across, so that the head and foot were supported 
on the low elbow cushions by the count and O’Morra, 
O’Callaghan enveloped the upper shell in the sheet before 
mentioned, and got on the front or the driver’s seat with 
it. 

‘¢ Ts that a boat now, or a bath-tub ?” asked the driver. 

‘* Tt is old Charon’s life-boat,” answered the witty Irishman. 

‘Sure it’s shaped like a boat,” said the unsuspicious 
jarvy ; ** but isn’t it too small to float any size of man at 
all ?” 

* Why, look yoa—it has saved the life of a young woman 
inside this very night !” said O’Callaghan. 

‘Ts that a fact? Wellnow! An’ where will I drive you 
bos ?” 

‘To the Wall-street ferry, as fast as you can.” 

As the rockaway turned the corner swiftly, to go down 
town, a superb equipage from the big party dashed by, and 
O’Callaghan, twisting round, cried out to the parity inside— 
‘* Boys ! there goes that rascally Johnson, and if that sly old 
Mannikin isn’t inside, drab cloak and all!—what do you think 
of that ?” 

The count hummed a military air. 

Dr. Galenson took the opportunity to impress upon his 
companions inside the importance and necessity of an inviola- 
ble secrecy in regard to all that had occurred. He pointed 
out that the safety as well as honor of a medical institution 
were involved in this sort of discretion. 

‘* The justice of the doctor’s remarks is obvious,”’ said the 
Count. ‘‘ Unless I am deceived, gentlemen, we have here a 
shadowy affair, and we ought to be on our guard.” 

‘¢ Above all,” said Galenson, *‘ if any of us chance to meet 
Dr. Mannikin, not a syllable to him of this surprising resusci- 
tation—do you understand ?” 

‘‘ Miss Tankerville is Dr. Mannikin’s cousin,” remarked 
O’Morra, ‘**‘ but as they don’t speak, that makes no differ- 
ence.” 

‘* All arranges itself marvellously,” said the Count. 

‘}Will not the Doctor ask about the jewels?” inquired 
O’Morra, as a lamp flashed in upon the necklace and bracelet 
of their insensible charge. 

‘‘Refer him to me—I can stop his questions,” said Dr. 
Galonson. 

‘¢ Now see here, fellows,” cried Fitzfulke, as if a sudden 
light had broken upon him : ‘‘ do you know I think Mannikin 
had something to do with this girl’s being buried alive? What 
in thunder did he come marching up into the dissecting-room 
to see old Hartley for, at that time o’ night? He’s not such 
an infernal enthusiast on the subject of anatomy, that ever I 
heard of !” 


’ 
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‘‘ You're a lucky fellow at finding mare’s nests, Fitz,” said 
Galenson. 

The carriage glided smoothly and rapidly down the deserted 
and well-paved thoroughfare. A light fall of snow rendered 
the passage still more smooth and silent. Galenson, who jea- 
lously watched his patient’s pulse, perceived that so far from 
suffering by the removal, she was like to benefit by it. 

At night, when the glare of the shop windows has entirely 
disappeared, when the carriage-way is deserted even by the om- 
nibuses, and the side-walks offer only an occasional straggler 
of the male sex, and the masses of the buildings, many-storied 
and vast, theixy architecture lost in the gloom, show only a 
black outline against the sky, or glitter else in the moonlight 
with their piles of white marble—Broadway is _ poetical. 
Galenson sighed as they passed the hospital, but he could 
make no excuse for stopping. 8 Indeed, when the lamps of the 
ferry-house shone into the carriage, and the horses’ hoofs 
resounded over the swing-bridge, O’Morra became aware that 
his burden was a conscious one. True, the form lay motion- 
less in its narrow and unyielding bed, but a pair of extraordi- 
nary large dark eyes looked up at him. The air was sharp on 
the river, which was full of floating ice, and the great moon 
looked down upon it in all her wintry splendor. The large 
dark eyes turned towards the brilliant scene. | 

‘‘ Those bloody scoundrels must have brought her from 
Greenwood just as you are carrying her now,” observed Fitz- 
fulke ; ‘‘ for she is too tall to lie out straight any other way 
in the biggest carriage, and these confounded cases won’t bend 
no how you can fix it.” 

‘‘ Five feet and six inches, I judge, may be the height of 
mademoiselle,” observed the military Wissen; *‘ which is a 
fair height for a woman.” 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Galenson, ‘‘ our patient’s pulse indicates 
that reaction is setting in pretty strongly.” 

The boat sped across the illuminated river, crashed through 
a drift of ice, then swept, with the usual superb mastery for 
which the New York ferry-boats are unrivalled in the world, 
into her berth on the Brooklyn side. The slight concussion 
as she hit the bridge, and start of the horses, elicited inside 
the carriage a faint feminine exclamation that thrilled every 
heart—the more as it was succeeded by perfect silence. 

The carriage rolled up the steep ascent of Montague-strect, 
and gained the heights. Guided by O'Callaghan, who knew 
the house, it rolled presently into a court-yard and drew up 
before the door of a somewhat imposing mansion standing in 
the midst of a garden, and overlooking the magnificent bay. 
O’Morra’s night-key procured instant admission, and without 
any delay the form of the ‘ lately-deceased”—as O’Callacghan 
wittily termed her—was conveyed to his room. At the first 
effort to remove her from the carriage the maiden murmured 
something, and put one sandaled foot, one jewelled arm, out- 
side her hard litter ; but as the young men bore her on, taking 
no notice, resigned herself ‘* passive to all changes.” 

The reader will please to imagine the astonishment of a 
Miss Tankerville—the name itself breathes of maiden respce- 
tability—mistress of a highly respectable, more than respee- 
table boarding-house on Brooklyn heights—elevated position 
if there is one in this world !—on being waked from her first 
sleep in the small hours of the night, by a young medical 
student (or artist rather), one of her boarders, announcing— 

‘* Miss Tankervlle! I want you, if you please! There’s a 
young lady in my room.” 

Astonishment is too feeble a word ! . 

‘“* A young lady in your room! Goodness, Mr. Forrester | 
How dared you, sir?@And what puts it in your head to 
come tell me of it, if you dared ?”—The door is hardly ajar. 

‘* It is not Forrester—it is O’Morra!”’ 

‘* Goodness, Mr, O’Morra!”’ cries the laay—opening the 
door considerably wider. ‘I thought, to be sure, it was that 
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horrid Bill Forrester—it would have been just like him. * A 
young lady in your room! did I hear you right, Mr. Rory 2”; | 
‘It is a dreadful mystery, my dear Miss Tankerville—we 
put the greatest confidence in you, you know. We want you 
to undress her and put her to bed.” _ : 

“Tg he tight, I wonder?” exclaimed the bewildered 
spinster. pao 

‘‘ Wo have saved her life—do you understand? That is, 
Dr. Galenson has. And you must come immediately, for we 
are afraid sie will die!’ said Rory, impatiently. 

‘‘Oh! I understand now!” said Miss Tankerville. ‘Is 
Dr. Galenson here?” shutting the door in his face. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll come immediately’ —opening it a very little—‘‘ as soon as 
I can throw on my clothes.” 

Miss Tankerville was an energetic and sensible person— 
otlierwise, it is probable, she would not have conducted a large 
and successful boarding-house in so prominent a situation as 
Brooklyn heights. ‘She soon entered young O’Morra’s room, 
accompanied by an Irish maiden bearing clean sheets, pillow- 
cases, and other articles suitable to the emergency. The 
stranger, again unconscious, or apparently so, lay on the sofa, 
** diffused like snow.” 

‘* Goodness !’’ cried Miss Tankerville—‘‘ the young lady 
has been taken ill at a ball! Who is she, doctor? My good- 
ness! what a lovely dress !” 

It was of importance to conciliate Miss Tankerville’s cordial 
interest and at the same time engage her secrecy. Dr. 
Galenson peered at her sagaciously over his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, which gave him, though a young man, an appear- 
ance of wonderful gravity. 

‘‘Miss Tankerville,’’ said he, *‘ we have thought proper, 
Count Wissen and myself, to confide to your well-known 
discretion a case that requires a great deal of that quality. 
At present, you observe, this young person can give no account 
of herself, and we can give no account of her, except that her 
name is Rose—Rose Marie—is it not, Count ? Marie is per- 
haps a surname.” 

‘‘ Marié, perhaps—I know a family of that name,’ said 
Miss Tankerville. 

‘Very likely—very likely. Americans often omit the 
accent of the French ‘ é ;’ and we know the name only by—her 
card.” 

‘ Wixacily—-I understand, Doctor,” said Miss Tankerville. 
‘‘She was taken ill at Mrs. Oleander’s party, I suppose, 
Count ?”’—glancing at that gentleman’s evening costume, of 
which we have already spoken. 

‘‘ At least I can assure you that she is a young lady of 
uxexceptionable character and connexion,” said the Count. 

‘‘ Hyidently,” said Miss Tankerville, who hardly took her 
eycs off the superb dress of the stranger. ‘* A bride, too, I 
sce—of course! Well! shall I take charge of Miss Marié 
now, gentlemen ?” 

‘‘ Miss Tankerville, you are an angel!” said the Count. 
‘‘ Upon my word, Doctor,” he added, as they went down-stairs 
together, ‘* this is a more fortunate turn than we could have 
expected. “’ Miss Tankerville behaved admirable. Really, this 
is one of the most singular adventures of my life.” 

The young person thus wonderfully recovered from death 
was, indeed, now in safe and unoxceptionable hands. It only 
remained to dispose of the burial-case, which Miss Tankerville 

had not seen. When Galenson, O’Morra, and the Count entered 
the parlour, they found that O’Callaghan and Fitzfulke had 
screwed together the upper and lower shells, and the whole 
now reposed, in all its funeral dignity of silver screws and 
black velvet, on Miss Tankerville’s dining-table. The question 
was what to do with it. 

‘*T vote we take it back to Greenwood,” said Fitzfulke. 


‘‘ That’s where it belongs, I vow.” 
(To be continued.) 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK: 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


[Continued from Part V.] 

This proposition hit the popular sentiment exactly. It was 
agreed that Dr. Galenson, who knew the keeper of the ceme- 
tery should go in the carriage accompanied by the two medical 
students, Fitzfulke and O'Callaghan. The driver at first 
vehemently objected, till O’Callaghan pacified him by raising 
the lid over the glass face, and showing him that the case was 
an empty one. *To be brief, the gate-keeper received the 
article without objection—but, astonished, perplexed, and even 
alarmed, he refused to give any information in regard to the 
family to whom it belonged. Dawn had broken on the city 
before the young men regained their several homes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


__ THE CONSULTATION. 
THERE’Ss many a slip . The life of the mysteriors 








stranger began to be in danger from the moment it seemed to | 


be saved. It was evident from the first that her mode of exis- 
tence was still unnatural. Consciousness was restored, mus- 
cular power was not wanting, yet certain functions appeared 
to be suspended. The stranger could speak, she had uttered 
on several occasions articulate sounds—even single words; 
but days and days passed without her pronouncing a single 
sentence, or answering a single question that was put to her. 
She would take no solid food, and very seldom and sparingly 
that which Miss Tankerville prepared for her in a liquid form. 
During the twenty-four hours she scarcely slept more than 
two—usually a little after dawn. At whatever hour of the 
night her attendant approached the couch, with whatever pre- 
cautions, ‘* Rose Marie” lay quietly, with her great black 
eyes open, and her hands either crossed on her breast or ex- 
tended on the outside of the bed. She never turned, and 
scarcely stirred by day or night. | 

After a few days, a low fever supervened ; yet the only sign 
of restlessness was a frequent low moaning. Then there was 
delirium, tossing of the arms, quick restless incessant motion 
of the eyes, picking of the bed-clothes, at last low words—but 
the last conveyed no information ; she seemed to have a black- 
board before her, from which she recited the steps of various 
mathematical demonstrations. Dr. Galenson was sovereignly 
perplexed. He had administered various remedies appropriate 
to such symptoms, but they were mostly rejected. After a run 
of twenty-four days, the fever totally disappeared. The patient 
fell into a profound sleep, accompanied with profuse sweats. 
She persisted in refusing nearly all nourishment—she was by 
this time reduced from the appearance of the highest youthful 
vigor to the last degree of emaciation and feebleness; and yet 
the intellectual activity seemed restored in some degree, for 
she spoke to Miss Tankerville, and replied to the Doctor’s 
unfailing daily questions, though briefly—almost in mono- 
syllables. 

‘¢ We shall not save her after all, Doctor,” said Miss Tan- 
kerville in a pathetic tone of voice. 4 
‘‘'There is no disease, madam. 

ought now to recover.”’ 

‘* She is sinking,” replied Miss Tankerville, with a stifled 
sob. ‘*I have seen a great change in her during the last 
three days. She herself thinks she is dying, for she asked mo 
to send for a priest.” 

** Everything has been done for her that science can,” re- 
turned the young physician, folding his arms gloomily. 


With careful nursing she 
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** Doctor, you will excuse me, but it is my opinion that there 
ought to be a consultation. I will bear the expense," said tho 
lady in a firm tone. 

‘* Madam, do you suppose that I should not have proposed 
the same thing long ago had I not been profoundly convinced 
of its absolute inutility ? ‘There is but one physician in New 
York on whom it would be of any earthly use to call for advice 
in this case... Our patient, madam, has been poisoned, and we 
need an antidote.” 

A brief silence followed, broken by Miss Tankerville. 

‘¢ Doctor, you are aware that my cousin, Dr. Mannikin, is 
no friad or favorite of mine. I never thought to see him cross 
my threshold again, as I told you the other day; but if 
Miss Marie has been poisoned P 

‘‘ His skill in such cases is altogether unrivalled,” said 
Galenson eagerly. 

‘¢ Exactly so.” 

‘¢ Dr. Mannikin could save this girl’s life, if he would.” 

‘¢Then by all means call him in, for if she is left alone 
she dies, Doctor !” said Miss Tankerville energetically. 

This conversation took place in Miss Tankerville’s parlour 
after Dr. Galenson’s morning visit, for he always came twice 
a day. Ata late hour the same afternoon the two physicians, 
each in his own carriage, met at the ferry, and crossing the 
river together, drove separately to Miss ‘lankerville’s door, 
Dr. Galenson leading the way in his buggy, and Dr. Mannikin 
following in his handsome chariot. ‘The latter jumped out 
and advanced to his brother physician with an-air of surprise. 

‘¢This is Miss Tankerville’s, Doctor! Thee never told me 
that thy patient was here.” _ 

‘¢T was not aware that the name of the lady with whom my 
patient is a boarder had anything to do with her case, Doctor.” 

‘¢Oh, no! certainly—Miss Tankerville and I are not on 
good terms—that’s all.” 

‘¢ Indeed !”” said Galenson, with well-acted surprise. ‘* Why, 
it wos Miss Tankerville herself who proposed sending for you.” 

** So?” replied Dr. Mannikin, appearing much relieved. 
‘¢ Well, that alters the case.”’ 

Miss Tankerville’s house had been built by a rich merchant 
for his own residence., Too large for any private family of 
ordinary fortune, it had followed the usual fate of similar 
mansions in our shifting society by becoming a boarding- house. 
Around it still extended the old gardens and - pleasaunce, 
planted with venerable trees. The situation was unrivalled. 
Towards the west the view was open to the bay, with its forts 
the uncounted shipping, the busy steamboats plying in all 
directions, the point of New York island jutting out betwixt 
the North and East rivers, and in the distance the blue Jersey 
shore. 

The old drawing-room into which the two doctors were 
shown for a moment, was of ample size, lofty, and handsomely 
furnished in a style that well suited it —equally removed from 
the meagreness of the inferior and the vulgar splendor of the 
fashionable class of boarding-houses. There were great plenty 
of cozy seats, chiefly old-fashioned arm-chairs, a ladies’ work- 
table that seemed in use, and a thousand domestic elegancies 
indicative of a refined taste ; the walls were hung with nume- 
rous pictures, and a great piano stood open with music on it, 
as if the performer had just left it. The windows, richly and 
heavily draped, commanded the fine view I have described. 

Dr. Mannikin’s keen and stealthy eye noted every feature, 
not without surprise. ‘* Medallion carpet—silk curtains—rose- 
wood furniture—pictures! Where did she get all this?’ 
murmured he, with a very unquaker-like expletive that sound- 
ed much like an oath. ‘‘ So you say you suspect the young 
person has taken poison, Doctor ?”’ 

‘¢T do not suspect she has takan it, but that it has been ad- 
ministered to her, Doctor.” 

.** Ah! important difference! In the former case, the ner- 
vous depression you describe might be attributed to a moral 
cause—consequently beyond the reach of our art.” 
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‘¢ Nothing of that sort, Doctor! Miss Tankerville assures 
me that during her patient’s delirium she has talked of the 
most innocent school-girl trifles—sines and co-sines and alge- 
braic formulas—how you start, Doctor ?” 

‘¢Humph! the oddity of a girl’s delirium taking a mathe- 
matical turn!” replied Dr. Mannikin, with difficulty recovering 
his composure. 

‘¢Tt merely shows that she has nothing on her mind more 
serious than her lessons.” 

‘¢ Th-ee—you told me, Doctor, that you made a post-mortem 
of the young lady who was brought to the college—one night 
when I happened in—a month or six weeks ago.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, Doctor.” 

‘¢Ah! you discovered that she died of disease of the heart, 
I think ?”’ 

‘¢T doubt if I was so positive—I said we began with the 
heart, and found enough to render further examination use- 
less.” . 

‘¢ Ah !—you kept the heart you said ?” 

‘¢ And promised to show it you, didn’t I ?” grimly smiling. 

‘¢T should like to see it,” said Dr. Mannikin, in a more 
assured and natural tone of voice. ‘‘ And so you never dis- 
covered the young person’s family name ?” 

‘‘T thought it indiscreet to make inquiries—and you 
recollect, Doctor, that you yourself declined to gratify my 
curiosity.” 

‘¢ Under the circumstances—I too thought it indiscreet,”’ 
replied the toxicologist. 

Here a servant announced that the doctors might come up 
stairs. ‘The hall and staircase were of old-fashioned spacious- 
ness ; a window on the first landing-place overlooked a sort of 
avenue in the pleasaunce, beyond which were seen the brown 
buttresses of a Gothic church. Dr. Mannikin remarked on the 
cheerfulness of this view. The forms of the architecture were 
rendered more distinct by snow, and the whole was gilded by 
the sunset. 

The sick room was on the second story; its windows, like 
those of the drawing-room, overlooked the bay. It was afine 
large room, as all in the house appeared to be. The high 
mahogany head-board of the bed was against the windows and 
cut off the light from the patient, who was hardly discernible 
as she lay, her face buried in the pillows and shaded by the 
ruffles of a cap a world too wide for her. Miss Tankerville’s 
tall figure, in an ample spreading dress, was also standing at 
the bed’s head, and threw a deeper shadow over the patient, 
Chairs were placed for the two physicians, 1o whom Miss Tan- 
kerville bowed with great formality, but with no sign of recog- 
nition to her cousin. . 

‘* Since you were here in the morning, Miss Marie has 
again desired me to send for a clergyman, sir,” observed Miss 
Tankerville. 

** A clergyman !’’ said Galenson with a look of sagacious 
contempt. ‘* Of what use can he be ?” 

‘* Of the greatest, Doctor, in her opinion, since she is per- 
suaded that she is dying.” 

‘¢ We must all die sooner or later. Our young friend here 
will live many years yet, I hope.” 

She did not look like it. Fever and fasting had sadly 
ravaged the beauty which death, or apparent death, had spared. 
The once rich and full-outlined features were now sharp, 
pinched, and almost translucent. The black hair had escaped 
from the cap and strayed in loose disorder upon the night-dress, 
over the shoulder and bosom, wasted and sunken. : 

** The pulse, Doctor,” said Galenson, touching it, ‘is quite 
peculiar.” 

Dr, Mannikin, whose medical intuition had surveyed the 
patient from head to foot, noting her position and what he 
could discern of her expression, now applied his long white 
fingers to the transparent wrist that lay motionless on the 
counterpane. y 
‘¢ The stroke is firm, but surprisingly infrequent,” pursued 
Galenson. 
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' Dr. Mannikin seemed greatly surprised. He drew forth 
his watch, still keeping his finger-tips on the wrist. His 
face was turned to the light—astonishment was depicted on 
it. 

‘¢This is the pulse,” said he, as if involuntarily, *‘ of a 
person who has taken upas ar % | 

The lightning is not more sudden than the electri~ start with 
which the patient, at the sound of his voice, roused at once 
from her lethargy, sprang to a sitting posture in the bed, put 
away the ruffles from her eyes with one emaciated hand, and 
gazed in his face. 

Dr. Mannikin recoiled in his chair, and returned her gaze 
with a ghastly grin of terror. 

‘‘ Ezekiel Mannikin !” gasped the young woman. 

‘¢ Rose-MA-kRy !” stammered the physician. ‘Do I see you 
alive ?”’ 

The young girl sank back upon the pillow, exhausted with 
her effort ; her large wild eyes, hollow, dark, and piercing, still 
regarded him. , ' 

‘‘T do—not—ask you—to save me,” she panted. ‘It is 
perhaps too late—even for you.”’ 

‘¢T shall do all I can, my dear child, believe me. But for 
the treason of others it had never come to this.”’ 

This assurance, given with great apparent sincerity, elicited 
only a faint derisive smile: The young girl then quietly 
turned away her piercing glance, and murmuring, ‘* Man pro- 
poses, God disposes,” seemed to sink, wearied, into the mysie- 
rious apathy out of which she had been so painfully startled. 

Miss Tankerville, who had at first regarded this scene with 
a wild stare, now turned up the gas, already feebly burning 
beside the dressing-bureau, and fixed on Dr. Mannikin a look 
of searching and stern interrogatory. That gentleman winced, 
rose, and said to his brother physician, ‘‘I think we may 
now withdraw, Doctor?” — 

‘¢ As you please, Doctor,” said Galenson drily. © 

Miss Tankerville’s drawing-room was filled with the boarders 
assembled for dinner. Dr. Galenson, who by this time knew 
the house, led the way into the back room, where a long 
table was very temptingly laid for dinner. The gas was already 
lighted, claret stood in coolers, an oaken sideboard, hand- 
somely carved with emblems of the chase, was loaded with 
fruit in elegant plated baskets. 

‘‘Hem!” said Dr. Mannikin, with his peculiar smile ; 
‘‘ Helen Tankerville must be over head and ears with debt 
from furnishing this house. So, Doctor !—you didn’t treat 
me well in this mystification,” lifting, as if unconsciously, 
the silver basket that stood near, and which was weighty with 
forks and spoons ready for the service of the table. 

‘* My calling you in now proves the contrary, Doctor,”’ said 
Galenson. 

‘‘Ah! So you didn’t make an autopsy, after all? You 
discovered that the heart-———” 

‘¢‘ Beat, Doctor !” 

‘‘ Ah! of course. And so you succeeded, not without diffi- 
culty, in restoring animation and consciousness. Pity you 
didn’t admit me to your councils. Shutting me out of the 
dissecting-room—it was discourteous, Doctor—and unwise 
too. I might have saved you a great deal of trouble, and 
your patient these unpleasant sequela, Doctor.” 

‘*‘It is not yet too late, Doctor, for the exertion of your 
incontestable skill,” said Galenson. ‘It is simply required 
to supply an antidote to a most remarkable poison, singularly 
permanent in its influence, and which nevertheless has pro- 
duced no organic lesion.” 

** You are convinced that my young friend up-stairs has 
been really poisoned? Pause, my dear Doctor, before you pro- 
nounce an opinion of that decided nature.” 

‘It is one that can never be proved if she recoves, I allow,” 
replied Galenson astutely. ‘‘ Should she die” 

“Tt may, you think? I doubt it very much, my dear Doo- 
tor’—with his peculiar smile ‘Very much I doubt it. 
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Still we must do what we can to prevent her dying—there I 
agree with you.” 

‘¢ Were it only to spoil a pretty case for the lawyers and 
those rascally newspapers,” said Galenson laughing. 

‘¢ How so?” Another death’s-head grin. 

‘¢ Oh! because, in case of death, I should of course report 
to the coroner, and have all the circumstances investigated. 
Even if an autopsy discovered nothing, we should not lack 
what the Herald calls ‘rich developments.’ We should get 
on the track of our friend Johnson and his coloured associate. 
You yourself, Doctor, and myself, my pupils, our friend Count 
Wissen, must give our testimony. Once in the way of pub- 
licity, every material fact will come out.”’ 

During this train of remark, which evinced on the part of 
Dr. Galenson great lucidity of ideas, Dr. Mannikin regarded 
him with a stare of stony attention. At the conclusion, he 
drew from his great coat pocket a small morocco case. It 
was filled with minute vials. Selecting one which contained a 
dark red fluid, and simply marked on the cork with an oriental 
character, he consigned it to his professional brother. 

‘* Administer to your patient, Dr. Galenson, five drops of 
that tincture in a spoonful of water three times a day, for three 
days. Support her strength with brandy. Feed her with 
essence of beef. If that course does not bring her round, she 
is beyond my skill.’’ 

Here a servant—a man-servant—brought in the soup; it 
was served in an old-fashioned silver tureen, engraved with 
the family arms of the Tankervilles. Dr. Mannikin gave a 
more than usually sinister smile at the sight of this article of 
table furniture. Passing out through the front room, of which 
the folding-doors were now thrown open, he encountered the 
mistress of the house. Miss Tankerville dropped him a curtsey 
that covered half the medallion of the carpet with her black 
silk flounces. Dr. Mannikin returned the salute with a wave 
of his broadbrim hat, and a courtier-like bend of his semi- 
quaker body. 

The boarders—a well-dressed crowd of gentlemen and 
ladies—were already in motion towards the dining-room. 

** Won’t you take pot-luck with us, Dr. Mannikin ?” said 
Miss Tankerville, with another profound reverence. 

‘* Professional engagements, Miss Tankerville, alone prevent 
my accepting your kind invitation.” 

‘¢ Professional engagements are sacred, Doctor—I must ex- 
euse you then.” And she swept on. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Doctor,” said the gentleman on whose arm 
Miss Tankerville leaned—it was Count Wissen. 

A white-haired gentleman said a brief grace, and the cere- 
mony began. 

‘¢ Well, Miss Tankerville, how is your patient?’ inquired 
her nearest neighbour, unrolling his napkin, 

‘¢ We are full of hope, Count. I met Dr. Galenson on the 
stairs just now with a little red vial in his hand, which he in- 
timates is going to do the business.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONVALESCENCE—A NEW CHARACTER. 


The red tincture works like magic. 

Dr. Galenson called the first morning. Nurse meets him 
with an air of importance ; the patient has waked three times 
in the night to ask for food, which she devours with greedi- 
ness. For three days more existence seems purely animal, 


divided between food and slumber, like a new-born babe’s. 
On the fourth day the convalescent began to ask questions, 
and it was evident that all which had passed during her pre- 
vious illness was remembered only as a painful dream.* She 
recollected a great horror on first coming to herself in a strange. 














and dreadful place—a charnel-house as she described it— 
surrounded by strange men and by the bodies of the dead. 
This she attributed to delirium, perceiving by her weakness 
that she had experienced a severe illness of some sort. Next, 
she recalled with vividness a glimpse of a frozen and moonlit 
river, over which she was dreamily borne by attendant angels. 
This, of course, was alsoa dream. The interview with Dr. 
Mannikin was distinctly and painfully impressed. ‘* Was it 
real or not?’’ Ages had appeared to pass in this delirious 
fever, and yet the moment in which she had seemed to herself 
expiring was but as yesterday. ‘‘ Where was she now? Where 
was grandpapa? Grandmamma? Grace?” 

When the young person learned, in answer to theso queries, 
that those by whom she was surrounded were ignorant of her 
family name, she fell into a deep reverie. At last she said to 
Miss Tankerville, when that lady was alono with her, ‘* Explain 
to me how it happens that I am not among my own friends.” 

‘¢‘ My dear Miss Rose—for I know that such is your Chris- 
tian-name—it is more than two months since your friends sup- 
posed you dead. You have been recovered in a manner little 
less than miraculous, but who you are, we do not yet know, 
and consequently we have not been able to inform your friends 
of what has happened.”’ 

‘¢Two months!” ejaculated the young person. 

‘‘We found your—card,” pursued Miss Tankerville, to 
whom Dr. Galenson, under a pledge of secrecy, had confided 
all the particulars of the case; ‘and your linen was also 
marked with your Christian-name.”’ 

‘‘My Christian name !’’ repeated the young person. 
my card has my name in full !” 

‘¢ It was not your card, in fact, but the inscription on your 
coffin,’’ said Miss Tankerville. 

‘Ah! I was buried then—it is not a dream!’’ exclaimed 
the unhappy girl, with an expression of sudden anguish.— 
‘‘ Bring me the clothes,” added she impetuously, ‘in which 
I was brought here.”’ 

Miss Tankerville had caused the articles of under-clothing 
to be freshly done up, and they were brought in a laundry- 
basket. The young person blushed and looked puzzled as she 
examined them ; but they were all marked in red silk with ex- 
quisite neatness, and she seemed better satisfied. ‘* Where 
is the dress?” she asked. Miss Tankerville produced it from 
a wardrobe, which—formerly used by young O’Morra—now 
contained nothing else. At sight of it, a thousand memories 
evidently flashed back on the questioner, who burst into tears. 
She asked no more questions in regard to herself, nor would 
she answer any. 

‘¢ Pray, keep all quiet for the present,” said she, in answer 
to Miss Tankerville’s request to know the name of her family, 
in order that Dr. Galenson might communicate with them im- 
mediately—‘‘ keep all quiet for the present. What may not 
have happened in two months ?” 

On the whole Dr. Galenson considered that there was good 
sense in this. That gentleman, to own the truth, had never 
taken any special pains to unveil the mystery, perhaps for fear 
lest the management of so interesting a case should be taxen 
from him. For his own part he had never mentioned it, ex- 
cept to the parties who had witnessed the scene in the dissect- 
ing-room. Of these O'Callaghan and Fitzfulke were medical 
students, and their lips were sealed by professional honor ; 
besides they were preparing for their examinations, and had 
something else to think of. Two months slip away unobserved 
when unfledged doctors are reading up before taking their 
degrees. O’Morra’s silence hardly needs explanation—-silence 
was Rory’s forte. Count Wissen, who had been absent for 
several weeks, in Washington, was a soldier and a diplomat— 
professions in which discretion is the first of virtues. Tho 
only difficulty lies in explaining how a woman could be equally 
discreet, especially after Miss Tankerville had been formally 
entrusted with the secret. This will be justly regarded as 

more intrinsically improbable than any other incident, how- 
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ever extraordinary, that we have yet recorded. We have been 
able to account very rationally for the strict reticence of all 
the men concerned, including Dr. Mannikin, who, like John- 
son and his black associate, had perhaps a crime to conceal, 
or a great professional misdemeanour to hush up; but we do 
not undertake to explain the taciturnity of a woman in such a 
case, unless by the rule of contraries. Miss Tankerville per- 
haps held her tongue because she had so many reasons, mo- 
tives, and temptations to talk. She was rather a remarkable 
person though, was Miss Tankerville. 

Accordingly, a week passed from the date of the conver- 
sation above related, during which time the subject was not 
again referred to; but the convalescence of Miss Marie (as she 
was called for want of a better name) advanced with rapidity. 
She was able to sit up a great part of the day, and it became 
necessary to provide her with appropriate clothing. Miss 
Tankerville now suggested that on applying to her friends, 
her own wardrobe would be sent to her. 

‘* Tut !”’ said the young lady impatiently. ‘‘ For such a trifle 
it is not worth while to disturb them prematurely. Till I am 
able to return in person, my dear Miss Tankerville, the best 
way will be to provide myself with a suitable outfit. Besides, 
all my clothes have been given away, and under no circum- 
stances’”—with an expression of wounded sentiment—* will 
I receive any of them back.” 

‘‘How do you know that your clothes have been given 
away ?” demanded Miss Tankerville, with astonishment. 

** It is suflicient that I know it,”’ she answered, with an air 
of sudden reserve. -‘* Why speak of a matter of so little con- 
sequence ? There are plenty of stores in Broadway where a 
young lady can be fitted out on a few days’ notice with every- 
thing she requires.”’ 

‘¢No doubt of that, but whete is the money to come from ? 
To fit you out properly—that is at all in the way to which you 
are accustomed—will take at least two hundred dollars, and to 
tell the truth I have never twenty to spare.”’ 

‘‘Oh! is that all?” says mademoiselle, quite carelessly. 
«¢Then I must borrow of somebody else.” 

‘‘Of whom, I pray, my dear child? Not of Dr. Galenson I 
hope ; he is poor as Job’s turkey.” 

‘¢ Of course, Miss Tankerville, I am already in Dr. Galen- 
son’s debt for attendance, and I could not ask, in any case, a 
young unmarried man like him to lend me money,” replied 
Rose Marie, with dignity. 

‘¢ Dr, Mannikin, perhaps ?” audaciously suggested Miss Tan- 
kerville. ‘* He is rich, an old friend, and knows your 
family.”’ 

‘‘ You jest,” said the young woman, with a slight look of 
annoyance. 

‘‘ Who, then ?”’ persisted Miss Tankerville. ‘* For these 
two comprise, I think, all your male acquaintance as a fair 
incognita, my dear Miss Marié !”’ 

‘¢ What sort of person,” asked the young lady, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘is this Mr. O’Morra, whose apartment I 
occupy-? By the little luxuries and useless elegancies about, 
he should not be poor.” 

‘‘My dear child! he is younger than Dr. Galenson—a 
youth of scarce three-and-twenty !” 

‘* Ah!” said Rose Marie with a vivid blush. ‘I thought 
he was an elderly gentleman. Didn’t you tell me the photo- 
graph over the study-desk was a portrait of Mr. O’Morra ?” 

‘¢ That is the old gentleman, Mr. Rory’s father !”’ said Miss 
Tankerville, laughing. 

‘‘Oh! there is an old gentleman, after all!” said the young 
lady, much relieved. ‘* What is he ?” 

** A lawyer” > 

‘** A lawyer!” interrupted the young woman, impatiently. 
‘¢'Then I’m afraid he has no money to spare. An Irish law- 
yer, too! No! that’s hopeless—iffhe were only a merchant !” 

‘‘ Mr, O’Morra has money enough, if that’s all,”’ said Miss 
Tankerville, very much amused. ‘‘ Few lawyers in New 





York, I faney, enjoy a more lucrative practice. The only 
question is, will he lend it to an utter stranger. , 

‘©Of course he will, on proper security, and I should 
Where are my pearls, 


never dream of asking it without. 
Miss Helen ?”’ 

‘‘T declare I never thought of the pearls,” said Helen 
Tankerville. ‘Of course you can borrow money on them if 
you choose.” | 

They were produced. Rose Marie asked for paper and 
pencil. It seemed she had a turn for figures. She made 
promptly a list of the articles required.* Adding in her board 
for two months,* of which she surmised Miss Tankerville, 
according to her own statement, stood in need, and various 
expenses of her recent illness, she found that she needed, even 
with strict economy, the pretty little sum of 500 dollars. 

‘‘ Now,” said she, ‘‘ take that list to Mr. O’Morra, who will 
see that it is all of imperative necessity, and that the money I 
must and will have; and then show him the pearls which cost, 
you may tell him, five times the amount in Paris. The finest 
set at Tiffany’s is only 650 dollars, and if he wishes to know 
the value of these—I don’t want him to take them to Tiffany’s, 
mind—but all he has to do is to order home three or four of 
their most expensive sets for examination ; he will easily see 
the difference. When he is satisfied, he will please fill me 
out a cheque for the sum I require.” 

Miss Tankerville was astonished, but did as she was re- 


quested. 


Mr. Cahal O’Morra was sitting in his own private parlour, 
where a study-light illumined a table covered with law-papers. 
The room was fitted up rather as a library than as a parlour, 
and Mr. O’Morra senior had all the air of a student. The 
son of an exile, though a man of high, almost princely birth, 
he had begun life poor, and had risen by his talents, which 
were of the highest forensic order, and by the force of a 
character of rare intensity, not only to wealth, but to a pro- 
fessional position almost unrivalled. » Becoming a widower 
early in life, with an only son, whose education the immense 
toils of his profession utterly forbade him to superintend, he 
had sent Rory to a Jesuit college at a very early age, and lived 
himself, not parsimoniously, but nearly as a bachelor. He 
had long known Miss Tankerville, had been one of her 
boarders from the first, had assisted her with money and ad- 
vise on various critical occasions, and yet that lady stood not 
a little in awe of him. O’Morra was noted among men for 
his bitter severity; and, speaking generally, he was cold though 
courtly towards women. Contrary to whatis usually attributed 
to Irishmen, he was not in any ordinary occasion accessible 
through his feelings ; and though very kind to the poor and 
profuse in secret charities, he had no compassion for genteel 
distresses, and little faith in the virtue or sincerity of the better, 
or rather better-dressed classes. Hence Miss Tankerville ap- 
proached him on her present errand with many misgivings. 
these were not diminished by the circumstance that the young 
person whose ambassadress she was, had entered the house 
under the patronage of Mr. Rory O’Morra, and was actually 
the occupant of that young gentleman’s room. Rory’s character 
and tastes were as much the cause of chagrin to his father, 
as his son’s personal beauty and admitted talents were an oc- 
casion of pride. ‘He had planned to train him for his own pro- 
fession, and ultimately for a political career, in which his name, 
his birth, his fortune, and his talent would open to him the way 
to the highest distinctions. To his infinite disgust, Rory took a 
great dislike to the law. He had studied it, it is true, from filial 
obedience, and had been admitted to the bar; but his tastes 
were all literary and artistic; he was the intimate of all the 
Bohemians in New York, the associate of all the artists, and 
after much, teasing he had obtained from his father, who 
passionately loved and could deny him nothing, a reluctant 
permission to try his hand privately at sculpture. Mr. O’Morra, 
who never condescended to breathe an inquiry in regard to a 
matter so utterly beneath his notice, had nevertheless under- : 
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stood that the young person who had somehow been installed 
in his son’s apartment, had entitled herself to his ‘‘ chivalrous” 
aid in the course of one of Rory’s artistic and Bohemian 
adventures. While he supposed that the girl or woman, or 
whatever she was, was certainly dying, Mr. O’Morra did not 
trouble himself about her ; but when he learned by the con- 
versation at table that she was, to his sincere regret, in a 
fair way to recover, his annoyance was very great. It may be 
inferred how well he was prepared for the embassy of Miss 
Tankerville. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE LAWYER. 


The apartment of Mr. Cahal O’Morra merits a brief descrip- 
tion. It was the largest room on Miss Tankerville’s second 
floor, and had two high windows, one looking south, the other 
west, so that the occupant could enjoy a double view. « Being 
night, the curtains, which were of green, damasked in gold, 
were closely drawn. ‘The walls up to a certain height were 
fitted with bookcases richly carved in solid oak, filled with 
law-books in their well-known tawny binding, and crowned 
with busts. Washington had the place of honor on the case 
between the two doors of tho room ; another, devoted to Irish 
orators, pleadings, and laws, was surmounted by the head of 
O’Connell ; John C. Calhoun occupied a conspicuous position ; 
the rest were either great statesmen or great lawyers. At one 
end of the room, near the fire-place, stood a large sofa carved 
in oak and upholstered in green billiard-cloth; there were 
library chairs to match ; and the same tints of quiet green and 
oak-colour were repeated in the soft thick carpet that muffled 
every tread. -Over the handsome, old-fashioned, rather low 
mantelpiece of Egyptian marble, a huge mirror framed in oak 
repeated the whole length of the room, including the bronze 
chandelier that diffused a soft light from burners shaped like 
antique lamps, and the study table, also of massive oak, and 
covered with law papers, over which it was suspended, and 
where Mr. O’Morra was sitting in a great high-backed arm- 
chair. A flexible tube dropped from the chandelier to a 
study-light below, to assist the lawyer’s labours. 

Mr. O’Morra looked up from his writing as Miss Tankerville 
entered. He was a tall, spare man, with a pale, somewhat 
thin face, regular, aquiline, and sharp; a large spectral dark- 
grey eye; a very finely formed forehead, shaded by hair both 
grey and scanty. His mouth was very characteristic, some- 
what prominent, with thin bitter lips, which opened (as he 
welcomed Miss Tankerville) in a smile where kindness con- 
tended with habitual sarcasm. 

‘*‘ Have the goodness to be seated, Miss Helen,” he said, 
without rising or laying down his pen. 

‘‘T am afraid I interrupt you, Mr. O’Morra,” said Miss 
Tankerville, but taking a chair near the table. 

‘¢ You shall not interrupt me,” replied Mr. O’Morra, sarcas- 
tically smiling, while his pen continued to pursue its work. 

‘Ti is a little matter of business—I won’t detain you long 
with it,’’ said Helen Tankerville. 

‘What is it about?” asked Mr. O’Morra, still busily 
writing. » 

‘¢ About the young lady in the next room, your neighbour, 
sir—Miss Marie, I mean. She wants to borrow a little 
money of you to re-furnish her wardrobe,” said Helen, think- 
ing it best and bravest to plunge at once into the deepest water 
of the difficulty. 

‘© shan’t lend it her,” replied Mr. O’Morra, without any 
emotion. ‘If that is your errand, Miss Helen, you may spare 
yourself and me all further trouble.”’ 

‘* Now, Mr. O’Morra!” said Helen, who had Irish blood in 
her veins too, and was a famous wheedler. ‘ Just lay down 
that pen of yours for a few minutes, and give your best atten- 
tion to whatIhavetosay.” | a 
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Mr. O’Morra carefully wiped the pen, laid it down, pushed 
back his chair a little, so as to confront Miss Tankerville, laid 
his grey thin head back on the cushion, looked at his watch 
(as much as to hint at brevity), and said, ‘“ Proceed, madam— 
I am all ears!” 

Miss Tankerville stated the case as pathetically and concisely 
as she could. She insisted in the first place on the fact that 
Miss Marie had been brought to the house in a state of uncon- 
sciousness by his son, which gave her a claim to the kindness 
and chivalrous hospitality of the O’Morras. Secondly, he 
must know—perhaps he had heard—that she was brought 
there in a bridal dress—white moire-antique and satin slip- 
pers—and of course she needed other clothes in order to ro- 
turn to her friends. Thirdly, wishing to purchase what was 
required for that purpose, she was under the necessity of 
borrowing, and offered as security to pledge her jewels, which 
Miss Tankerville, who had arranged them in an old jewel-case 
of her own, proceeded to display before Mr. O’Morra’s dazzled 
eyes. 

That gentleman listened gravely, but with a look of deter- 
mined non-sympathy. The pearls, however, were a fact that 
staggered him. He examined them carefully; he laid them 
out on the green cloth of his study-table, where their clouded 
yet lustrous whiteness seemed to gain a new splendor. 

‘* It is a superb set, no doubt ; but how do you know that 
it is really hers ?” 

** Hers !” repeated Helen. ‘* You should have seen her when 
she was brought here. There was everything to match, I 
assure you. The most elegant thing I ever saw in my life. 
The lace on her dress alone must have cost several thousand 
dollars. See this! it is her veil—I brought it without her 
knowledge just to show you—the most magnificent point you 
ever saw, and large enough to enve'ope her whole person! 
What do you think of that, Mr. O’Morra ?”’ 

‘* It is a princess incognita!” said Mr. O’Morra. 

‘* Flers! As well ask if a corpse has stolen or borrowed its 
shroud !” said Helen indignantly. 

** A forcible illustration, but infelicitous, for a corpse has 
no property, and could not pledge even its shroud. It is a 
natural supposition that these articles do not belong to this 
young person, who is a minor and is unmarried, but to her 
father. I dare say she’s honest !”’ A 

‘¢ And the sweetest girl you ever saw! ‘Take my word for 
that. If there is a genuine bit of calico anywhere hereabouts, 
it is this Miss Marie. There, now you have it, sir!” 

‘¢ And how much does this nonpareil in petticoats wish me 
to lend her ?” 

‘¢ Why, sir, as to that, her notions are those of a young 
lady used to the greatest liberality in her wardrobe, both as to 
quantity and quality ; and she desires to pay her board, which 
may as well hold over—but here is her estimate.” 

Mr. O’Morra took the paper and glanced over it. 

** Whew!” Five hundred dollars! For necessaries a minor 
can incur debt—but what is all this ? 


(Reads) ‘ Half doz. fine muslin skts...... 45 dollars. 
*1 Plain silk dress....sccscesese 40 yy 
‘ldo. Spring bonnet .s.ssoseee 15 


‘¢ There’s a cool hundred on three articles! However a 
young lady whose bridal veil may have cost twenty-five hun- 
dred, and her pearls in the neighbourhood of three thousand 
dollars, may well require a five hundred dollar outfit to make 
a morning call. I ought to be surprised that she is so 
moderate.” 

At first, Miss Tankerville did not know whether to take this 
in earnest or as one of Mr. O’Morra’s sarcasms. He soon 
relieved her of the doubt. 

‘‘ Just think now,” he continued, * of the extravagance of 
these New York women! Five hundred dollars! Why, when 
I married I went to house-keeping on less than that. This 
chit, by your account, brought here a whole fortune on her 
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back. Her father perhaps began life as an essence-pedlar. If 
she has really a right to wear such things, even at her 
marriage, she must be enormously rich—a great deal richer 
than Il am. let her send for her guardian or agent, or who- 
ever has the care of her money, and she will get what she 
wants. ‘hat isthe proper course for her to pursue. Tell 
her so from me, Miss Helen, in the politest terms you can.” 
Mr. O’Morra turned decidedly towards the table and resumed 
Nn. 
oe Wall !’”? said Helen Tankerville, ‘if that isn’t a good deal 
more like the answer I’d expect from a Boston Yankee, or a 


red-faced British commercial traveller, than from a descendant 
of the princely O’Morras !” 

‘Madam !” said Mr. O’Morra, half turning round to her 
with a savage scowl. 

‘Oh! you needn’t look as if you were going to eat me up! 
I shall tell you the plain truth—this is very shabby!” said 
Helen flaming up. ‘Here is a lovely, unprotected g-rl, sepa- 
rated from her friends by some piece of dreadful treachery” — 
Mr. O’Morra’s lip curls—‘*‘ a lady to the tips of her fingers ; 
innocent, injured, just recovered from a nearly mortal ill- 
ness’’—O’Morra begins to write again—‘‘ and you refuse 
her a trifling loan—you, who boast of always keeping a ba- 
lance of thousands, and two or three bank accounts—you 
Cahal O’Morra! And all because your son brought her here ! 
I understand it all. Yet Rory, I can tell you, never saw her 
except in her coffin!” 

‘‘Tn her coffin ?” said Mr. O’Morra, laying down his psn 
again. 

ee Well, yes, since I’ve said it—in her coffin; that’s how she 
was brought here, sir, by Count Wissen, Dr. Galenson, and 
your son.” 

‘Mr. O’Morra turned round again in his chair, and resumed 
his attitude of attention. His spectral grey eyes were fastened 
searchingly on Miss ‘Tankerville. 

‘“‘Go on,” said he, as if he were addressing a witness on the 
stand. 

‘* No, sir, I’ve said more than enough already—-more than I 
have permission to say on the part of those whose secret it is ; 
so if you’re not going to lend Miss Marie this money, I'll go 
and tell her so at once.” 

‘Stop !’’ said the lawyer. 

Cahal O’Morra was the most eminent criminal lawyer in the 
country perhaps; his sagacious nostrils snuffed a case, or 
rather a cause—possibly a cause celebre. It was not at all a 
mercenary instinct, but a professional and artistic one, which 
made him now detain Miss Tankerville, and endeavour to ex- 
tract further particulars, which his practised skill easily en- 
abled him to do, even without her suspecting it. 

** Don’t be a fool, Helen,” said he as she half angrily, half 
politically, insisted upon going. ‘‘ I will give youthe money— 
I am going to write a cheque this minute.” 

‘* Now that’s Cahal O’Morra. I declare, who would have 
thought that a good scolding would do you so much good,” 
said Helen, quite overjoyed at this unexpected success. 

Somehow Mr. O’Morra had mislaid his cheque-book—for 
he always kept one at home, exclusively for domestic ex- 
penses—a most methodical man was O’Morra. When he 
found it, he was for ever filling out the cheque; and mean- 
while he continued to question and cross-question Helen 
Tankerville. 

‘Of course, Miss Helen, I can put two and two together 
well enough to comprehend that if Rory and Dr. Galenson 
brought Miss Marie here in her coffin, it was at the medical 
college that she came into their hands.” 

** Not a thousand miles from it, I reckon,” said Helen. 

‘*T had better make this cheque payable to bearer, I think. 
And so Dr. Galenson suspected poison? Js there a poison 
capable of producing such effects ?”—Raising the pen from 
the paper. 

* He says there is, though only one person that he knows 
of is acquainted with it.” : 





‘¢¢ A cousin of yours, Helen?” With a grim, satisfied sm-le 
and playing with the plume of the quill. ‘‘ But I understand 
that this young person owes her recovery to Dr. Mannikin ?” 

‘¢T did not mention Dr. Mannikin; sir.” 

‘Of course not. And so she refuses to tell you her real 
name ?”’ 

‘¢ She won’t answer any questions at all about herself.” 

‘‘She is discreet. And you do not think the name is 
‘Marie.’” 

‘‘T don’t ; and yet it would be strange if the family name 
of a deceased person were not put upon her coffin-plate !”’ 

‘‘ Very strange !”” said Mr. O’Morra, with a peculiar look. 

‘¢T should think it would be easy to find out,” said Helen 
‘cif one could get hold of a file of daily papers. The Deaths 
or Marriages, one or the other, would be sure to have it.” 

‘‘Or both,” said Mr. O’Morra, tearing off the cheque he 
had written, and then deliberately tearing it up. Miss Tanker- 
ville started in disappointment. 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed, Miss Helen, I am going to write 
another.¢ I was so interested in what you were saying that I 
forgot to use my bank signature. By the way, what do you 
think of your young friend’s schedule of expenses here ?”— 
pointing to Rosemary’s memorandum. ‘‘ You are a woman, 
and experienced in these matters.” 

‘¢It is sufficient for the purpose,” said Helen. 

‘© What purpose ?” asked the lawyer. 

‘¢ To get into a carriage and make a call on her friends, 
which is what she intends, evidently.” 

‘* Ahem! Miss Marie had better not do that without making 
inquiries first. Are the clothes—is money—the difficulty? I ° 
ask, Miss Helen, because I don’t want to cut her down— 
eh ?” ; # 

‘Tf you are serious in that, Mr. O’Morra, and really wish 
to know my opinion, I can tell you that to get up a complete 
wardrobe for a young lady in the circle to which Miss Marie 
plainly belongs, with such a sum as that, is out of the question. 
She has cut herself down to absolute necessaries !”’ 

‘It seems so,’ said O’Morra, gravely, and filling up the 


cheque in earnest. He dashed the sand over it, and handed 
it to Miss Tankerville. 


‘¢ There are the pearls, sir.” 

‘* Excuse me,’’ said Mr. O’Morra, pushing them back. 
‘Jam not going to make myself reponsible for their safe 
keeping. By the way, I doubt the prudence of a young 
woman's retaining such things in her room, in a house that 
half the nights is protected but by a night-latch. Robberies 
have been frequent in Brooklyn of late, and we are rather 
isolated here. A party of burglars, with a simple night- 
key and a little chloroform might easily carry off Miss 
Marié and her pearls too. I hope she bolts her door at 


night.” 
‘* T doubt if Rory’s room has a bolt.” 
‘‘Have one put on to-morrow !”—With a spectral glance 


of warning, out of his weird-eyes. ‘ People capable of com- 
mitting a crime like that of which she has been nearly the 
victim, would not hesitate a minute about committing another 
to conceal it. This is a villainous world, Madam !” 

‘“‘Tam very much obliged to you for this,” said Helen, 
looking at the cheque. . 
_ “ Not at all,” said O’Morra, who, in spite of his sneers un- 
derstood perfectly the requirements of a certain worldly posi- 
tion, and who, though infinitely crabbed, was far above all 
meanness. Besides which, he had undoubtedly a reason, al- 
most intuitively arrived at by his subtle and far-reaching 
mind, for a liberality beyond Miss Tankerville’s expectations. 

‘‘T hope Miss Marié,” added he, courteously rising, * tell 
her to stick to that name by all means—I hope she will be 
discreet. And as for that trifle, if she prefers to do so, she 


can give me a written acknowledgment, over her real name, 
eh ?’’ concluded the lawyer, 
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In a few minutes Miss Tankerville returned from Rosemary’s 
100m, with a sheet of note-paper, on which was written in a 
clerkly hand, after the date— 

“Due to Cahal O’Morra, Esq., 750 dollars, value received. 
“ROSE MARIE.” 

Mr. O’Morra bit his lip. ‘‘The saucy jade!” he murmured. 

But he put the autograph carefully away in his pocket-book. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PURCHASE. 


RoseMary’s beautiful short upper lip curled at Miss Tan- 
kerville’s account of her interview with Mr. O’Morra. She 
shrugged her pretty shoulders, like a Frenchwoman, at the 
amount of the cheque. 

‘¢Tf Mr. O’Morra thought fit to exceed the sum that I asked,” 
said she, ‘‘ why didn’t he double it? Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars! Asif I had asked for fifty cents, and he had 
generously loaned me seventy-five !—three quarters of a dol- 
lar! He is liberal, Miss Helen—I feel it—but he is not 
confiding! He fears that I shall misspend it, if he lend me too 
much.” 

** But surely you have now more than sufficient,” replied 

Miss Tankerville. ‘ In a few days you will have returned to 
your friends———” 
_ ‘Pardon me, how do you know that ?” demanded Rose- 
mary. 
‘** ] understood that such was your intention, certainly, in 
borrowing this money.” 

*¢ You are not very penetrating, then, my dear Miss Tanker- 
ville. If such were my intention, how simple would it be to 
send a note summoning one of ‘my friends’-—as you call 
them—to visit me here? In a few hours I should have every- 
thing that I require without borrowing of anybody. Do you 
suppose that I am planning a theatrical surprise for my family, 
now buried in affliction at my supposed decease ?” 

‘* Upon my word, I rather thought so.” 

‘* Pray lave a better opinion of my good feeling and good 
sense.” 

There was a pause. 

‘“* What, then, do you intend ?” at length inquired Miss 
Tankerville. 

**T see it is necessary for me to explain myself, lest you 
should compromise my plans by such imprudent revelations 
as you have made to Mr. O’Morra.” 

‘**T am all attention.” 

_ IT co net mean to return to my family, Miss Helen—that 
is, to my family here. I have a—relative—a parent—in 
Europe, to whom I mean to write at once explaining my situa- 
tion, Till I hear from that relative, whose claim upon me is 
superior to that of any one living, I wish to remain in the 
greatest retirement, and that my existence may not be sus- 
pected.” | 

‘* And leave your friends here, who evidently have loved 
you almost to excess, a prey to inconsolable grief!” cried 
Helen. 

‘* My dear Miss Helen! what do you know about that ?” 
asked the young girl, with emotion. 

Miss Tankerville was silent; for she in fact knew nothing. 

‘* That blow has fallen!” pursued Rosemary, almost passion- 
ately. ‘* Pardon me! I have little to learn, Miss Helen, in 
regard to the effect of my sudden death upon those who really 
loved me. My grandfather’—her voice trembled—<‘ was 
struck down as by lightning. He lives a living death—intellect, 
strength, feeling, crushed! Should he even have partially 
recovered from the paralysis which struck him, I should fear 
the effect of a new agitation. As for the other parties inter- 
ested, you must excuse me for not saying anything. My re- 
turn home would cause dismay to some, inflict the severest 
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pangs on others; the innocent and guilty alike would suffer. 
Hence I wish to remain quiet, and leave all to Providence, 
which in its own good time will right the injured and punish 
the guilty.” 

‘‘ But your affianced husband?” inquired Helen, immeasura- 
bly astonished. 

‘‘ Ah!” said the young woman, turning away her head, with 
an expression rather of wounded pride than of tender sensi- 
bility : ‘* you tread now on rather delicate ground, my dear 
Miss Tankerville.”’ 

‘¢ T see now,” said Miss Tankerville, hastening to introduce 
another topic, ‘‘ why you need this money so much: but if 
you intend to live in strict seclusion until you can hear from 
your relations in Europe, do you require so expensive an outfit 
as you have proposed ?” 

lt was now the turn of the younger lady to be astonished. 

‘¢ You consider my estimate extravagant? Pray, tell me 
what item can be left out or cut down? I thought that I had 
been rigidly economical !” 

Miss Tankerville explained that the sum which Miss Marie 
devoted to a single silk dress, would buy two such as she 
herself was accustomed to wear; and that a similar reduction 
of at least one-half could be made on every article of her esti- 
mate, and yet she would be as well dressed as any young lady 
visiting in Miss Tankerville’s circle pretended to be, on any 
ordinary occasion. Then it was almost summer, and muslins 
would be more useful than silks, and a vast deal cheaper 

‘¢‘T understand you now, Miss Helen,” interrupted Rose- 
mary. ‘* Please, then, make my purchase according to your 
own idea of what is proper for a young lady moving in your 
circle. I place myself entirely in your hands!” added she with 
a fascinating smile. 

Armed with this permission, and now comprehending per- 
fectly what was required, Miss Tankerville soon procured her 
guest a wardrobe, in which no unpractised eye would have 
discovered the least want of propriety, or even of elegance, 
and which, without exhausting Miss Marie’s purse, amply sup- 
plied all her wants. And although it fell very far short of 
what that young person had been accustomed to, both in cost 
and in style, as her innocent wonder at the prices of things 
proved, she never made the slightest objection to anything 
that came under the head of visible costume. The only point 
in which she insisted upon her own programme, very slightly 
modified, was that of the under-clothing, or rather of all ex- 
cept lace, which is included in the trousseau, comprising such 
delicacies as handkerchiefs, under-sleeves, et-cetera, for which 
Miss Tankerville was positively dispatched with a list, and 
certain measures, to a celebrated outfitting establishment on 
Broadway. i 

‘¢ The order is to be made up, of course: that will require 
time,” said the forewoman of the ladies’ department in this 
great ‘‘ store,” looking at the list intelligently. 

‘‘Tt will, unless you can hit the measures exactly, ’ said 
Helen. 

‘¢T will see,” said the forewoman. 

The forewoman consulted the cutter, and then she came 





back to Miss Tankerville with a question: Did the young lady 


for whom these things were wanted, wear hoops? The inquiry 
was pertinent at that date, for this sovereign fashion had re- 
cently come in and was not yet universal. 

‘¢ Oh! I forgot,” said Helen. ‘‘ She has never worn one, 
and utterly refuses to do it.”’ | 

‘‘ Then I think I can suit you,” said the forewoman, ‘‘ with 
a lovely outfit—very cheap.” 

With the assistance of one of the other shop-girls, a large 
carton box was got down, which the forewoman opened, and 
displayed an elegant bride’s outfit: the box had been made 
expressly to contain it when sent home, for it was fancifully 
covered with silver paper, now somewhat tarnished, evidently 
an arrangement for some magnificent and tasteful customer. 

‘¢‘ This trousseau, ma’am, was ordered several months ago 
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for a young lady who was going to be married, but she died— 
to tell you just how it was—and her friends to whom it went, 
returned it here to be sold—I declare, this measure fits ex- 
actly !” ‘Takes out another garment to measure. . ‘‘ We 
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might have sold it time and again, but owing to the new style © 


which makes the things rather scant—pity ! too, when they're 
so beautifully worked !—and the handkerchiefs and so forth 
being embroidered with the name, parties object to them. 
Why, these measures fit toa hair! Howcurious! La! now 
if the name isn’t an insuperable objection, miss, it can easily 
be picked out so that no one would notice it—I will give you 
the whole a bargain.” ) 

‘¢ What name is it?” inquired Miss Tankerville, at the very 


moment that the forewoman produced it, beautifully embroi- | 


dered, as she said, in red silk, on an exquisitely fine but other- | 
wise rather simple handkerchief. It was the same mark which | 


she had before seen on the cambric centre of a costly cobweb, 
the twenty years’ work of a Brussels lace-maker, which, witha 
fan beyond price, had once hung by the radiant and jewelled 
arm and bore the name of ‘“‘ Rose Marig.”’ 

‘¢ What was the family name of the young lady who died ?” 
Miss Tankerville could not forbear asking. 

‘¢ Oh, indeed, ma’am, I couldn’t tell you that. We were 
directed to have the marking carefully picked out, but it is 
such a tedious job, and these fine things never look as well 
again; so it being only the Christian name, we thought as we 
would leave it and see if it wouldn’t suit some one, maybe.” 

Miss Tankerville suspected that the absolute impossibility 
of effacing all trace of this exquisitely delicate marking was 
also the motive of the apparent frankness displayed in ad- 
mitting the history of the outfit, which was without perad- 
venture the most serious obstacle to its sale. 

‘¢ The lady, on whose account we sell it, will submit to a 
very handsome reduction on the original cost price, ma’am.” 


«¢ There must be more than my order,” said Miss Tanker- | 


ville. 

‘‘There’s just double on every piece, ma’am; I’ve just 
compared your list with mine: but in a few of our items there 
is one piece short—it was used, and so not returned with the 
rest,” observed the forewoman, with tranquil unconsciousness 
of the meaning of her words. 

‘¢ This marking is beautiful, but it is a serious objection to 
a person of a different name,” observed Miss Tankerville, in 
a depreciating tone. She had no scruple in getting the things 
as cheaply as possible. 

‘Tt is easy picked out,” said the saleswoman. 
do it so that nobody will ever know it was there.”’ 

‘‘'You just now said the very reverse,” remarked Miss 
Tankerville, with a smile, and examining the elaborate em- 
broidery of the name, “It is a very serious objection, as I 
consider.” 

‘‘ Well, miss, we think we shall meet some one of the same 
name yet!” replied the forewoman. 

‘* Do you ?” said Miss Tankerville, looking up at her. 

‘¢ Sure to turn up sooner or later in our business, ma’am.”’ 

*¢ Well, what do you give the whole for ?” said Miss Tanker- 
ville. 

The saleswoman consulted some mysterious signs on the 
back of the printed list, and named a price. Very curiously, 
it was the extreme limit which she had agreed upon with 
Rosemary, to be appropriated to this item of expenditure. 
The astonishing coincidence that for this very sum she should 
obtain the original bridal outfit of this mysterious girl affected 
her so strongly that in counting out the bills to pay on the 
spot, she thought everybody must notice her agitation. Her 
hands trembled, and she acted like a raw country girl making 
for the first time a grand purchase. She nearly forgot to givo 
her address, which the forewoman repeated with emphasis: 
** Miss Tankerville, No.—R street, Brooklyn Heights :”’ 
and all the young ladies behind the counters smiled as slie 
drew down her veil and departed. 
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_ “Now,” [thought Helen, as she got into the Wall-street 
omnibus, ‘‘ this is the most extraordinary thing yet. What 
sort of feelings must Rosemary’s friends have for her memory, 
rich as they are, to dispose of her outfit, marked with her name 
too, in this unfeeling way! It looks as though they wanted 
to get rid of every trace of her, and yet not’lose money by the 
operation, if they can help it.”’ 
» She did not breathe a syllable of this adventure to the young 
lady herself, till the well-known parcel-wsggon of the great 
Broadway establishment arrived in the evening with a box for 
Miss Tankerville. It was carried up to Miss Marie’s room. 
A slight gravity of expression came over her atgsight of it ; 
but when they were alone, and Miss Tankerville had opened 
it, and Rosemary’s glance fell upon the beautifully arranged 
contents laid in the compactest form, an even surface of 
snowy plaits and rich embroidery, she dropped on one knee, 
raised one of the lighter articles with a trembling hand, and 
recognising the name, sank softly down upon the carpet in a 
violent tremor and faintness. 

Helen, frightened at what she had done, brought restoratives. 
Rosemary, bending back like a young willow, put them away. 

‘‘ Tt is all right, my dear Miss Tankerville. Certainly it is 
a higher Power that guides all things. How can any one com- 
mit a crime when they know that He so watches all! How 
courageous ought innocence to be when so protected! Seel’’ 
she cried with sudden enthusiasm, her dark eyes lighting up 
with lambent fire, and beginning to pull out the delicate con- 
tents of the box, and scatter them around—*‘ See! not one 
of these inconceivable trifles is stolen or lost ! They have come 
back to me—all—all—all! So will the rest—the rEst!”’ 

She rose to her feet. She drew up her figure to its graceful 
height. 

‘*‘ Helen Tankerville ! can you conceive that in order to pos- 
sess such vanities as strew this carpet, and as the robe and 
jewels yonder, a life was sought in the most unsuspecting 
moment of its dutiful happiness ? For I was just doing my 
duty, and happy in doing it, though I trembled. You see 
that the poor prize could not remain with those who coveted 
it ; they will lose all as they have lost these. The money which 
you have paid for it all, will come at last out of the treasure 
they think they have secured. That is what I expect, Helen. 
Their own act has made it irrevocably mine! Well, I will 
wear these things—no one but myself will know it—what the 
world sees of Rosemary’s attire they will not envy! For do 
they not possess a thousand times finer? But no! they are 
obliged to wear mourning—black robes, like nuns, but without 
merit or love. They can go to no festivities—they must defer 
their nuptial plans at least till I am supposed to have been 
dead one brief year !_- Meanwhile, I am the only one of my 
family who will not wear weeds, for I mourn only the living, who 
suffer, but whom I must not yet try to comfort—whom I fear 
I could not comfort if I would. It is ridiculous,” added 
Rosemary, with a half-ashamed look, seating herself lightly on 
the arm of a large easy chair—‘ it is ridiculous to be so ex- 
cited by such an incident; but, my dear Miss Helen, I am only 
a girl, you know, and I could not help it.” 
[To be continued. } 





Mapame CaTatani.—Yesterday morning the grand opera of Semi- 
ramide was rehearsed on the stage with the full band, when Madame 
Catalani went through the whole of her recitation, airs, &c. She was in 
high voice, and consequently her execution was most brilliant. Her fine 
bravura song was given with astonishing effect. Her morning dress was 
a black ‘velvet pelisse, with a white muslin turban and handkerchief, with 
white bugles.— The Globe, 9th December, 1806. 

The Patentee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, has engaged Madame 
Catalani to sing at three performances in that City, for which she is to 
receive fourteen hundred guineas,’ This is a most dashing speculation, 
which however, from the great talents and celebrity of Madame Catalani, 


will prove eminently successful to Mr. Jones.—The Courier, 16th May, 
1807. | 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK: 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 
oR, 
THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
2 RORY'S ROOM—MISS TANKERVILLE'S STORY. 


Tax young stranger had plenty of time during her convales- 
‘ence, and that seclusion which her already enough insisted on 
deficiency of proper apparel more than excused, to make her- 
self well acquainted with the apartment she occupied. She 
had some natural curiosity—perhaps the time hung heavily 
on her hands. .To the invalid every article in the sick-room 
becomes dreadfully familiar, down to each particular square of 
the carpet, each fold of window drapery, or pane of glass. 
The geography of the walls and ceiling is carefully studied 
especially if the room is papered ; or if not (which is best), then 
the very stains, the cracks, the cobwebs. Then, some apart- 
ments are eminently suggestive; a French litterateur wrote 
when sick a charming paper called Le tour de ma chambre— 
I think it was. 

Rosemary often considered in this spirit the various objects 
in her temporary prison. There was first the very bedstead 
where she lay, an architectural structure of solid mahogany 
such as pertained to the best style of housekeeping some thirty 
or forty years ago, before we introduced the French patterns. 
It seemed quite out of place in a young bachelor’s room—his 
grandparents might have slept out their married lives under 
its stately canopy. So, the ancient mahogany wardrobe which 
held Rosemary’s bridal dress. Its great solid doors blazed 
like suns with the rich veins of the wood; it was directly 
opposite the bed’s foot, and the light was always upon it. On 
the top was a cast—the helmed and martial head of an ancient 
warrior. Rosemary was never tired of looking at it, Whatever 
else pertained to a bedroom was of the same suite, such as the 
bureau and lavatory—a very solemn piece indeed, with a cover 
that shut down upon the basin and ewer ; and an escritoire, with 
infinite small brass-handled drawers? all of the same old golden 
mahogany. She judged with reason that these must be relics 
of Mr. O’Morra’s housekeeping days, when he was happy with 
the wife of his youth, and Master Rory wgs a baby. 

She rather judged this, because there were also relics of a 

parlour—a brass-nailed sofa, and hard roomy hair-bottomed 
chairs. But there was one gloriously luxurious stuffed easy- 
chair—its place was always before the fire—and in which 
Rosemary enjoyed many a refreshing slumber ; an old-fashioned 
easy-chair in-which two like her could have nestled, with 
resting-place for the sick or weary head on either side, and 
great stuffed elbows for the arms—a true invalid’s ‘‘ Sleepy 
Hollow,’’ such as our fathers and mothers consecrated to sick- 
ness, but mostly unknown in modern bed-chambers. 

Now this kind of thing, whether found in a boarding-house 
or in some family residence in town or country, is essentially 
aristocratic—which the luxurious surroundings of upstart 
wealth in our Fifth-avenue palaces are not. Here are people 
who lived in comfort and elegance when you, O gilded gran- 
dee, kept a candy shop! when your father and mother, O 
silken and arabesqued magnifico, laid the foundation of your 
splendid fortune by selling tripe! An antiquity of five-and- 
twenty years is not much, # is true; but ycur luxury is hardly 


of five years date. I know a man whom the magnates of [ 


Murray-hill and Madison-square would consider it a great 
condescension to invite to their houses; and yet his great grand- 
father spent a fortune in shoeing the naked feet and clothing 
the shivering backs of a whole regiment of their great grand- 
- fathers, to persuade them to return to Valley Forge and to 
the side of Washington! We consider that we paint the 
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character and bringing-up of Rosemary when we , that in 
_ of her own moire-antique, and and clio if 
had found herself in a room with the choicest 


oe mama of a Fifth-avenue mansion of what is calle! 
the class, she would in her own secret judgment have 
set down the O’Morras as pretentious upstarts, and rather 
despised them; whereas now she conceived that they were 
certainly ‘“‘a respectable family."’ « Not a gilt-chair and 
satin-damask family—not a rosewood and brocatelle family— 
but what we may fairly call an old mahogany family ! 

One effect, doubtless, was that the young lady never sus- 
pected till she was on the mend that it wasa young man’s room ; 
she supposed that a venerable widower, thin, severe, and grey, 
the original of the photograph hanging over the escritoire, had 
ceded the place to the claims of her sex and dangerous sickness. 

¥** Lal” said Miss Tankerville, in reply to her careless ques- 
tions, ‘‘ these old-time affairs belonged to Rory’s mother; he 
values every stick of it beyond all price.” 

‘* Flonour thy father and thy mother,”’ said Rosemary, “ that 
thou mayst be long-lived upon the land, Your Mr. Rory is a 
good son—long life to him!” . 

Further inspection, indeed, brought under her observation 
many decidedly young-manish peculiarities. It is true that 
when she was able to trot about and open drawers and closets, 
she discovered no trace whatever of masculine attire; the 
drawers were empty, the shelves vacant. Rosemary appreci- 
ated the delicacy of this: it was a silent intimation that she 
was to make herself perfectly at home, and so long as suited 
her convenience. A timid inquiry elicited the fact from the 
maid who served her, that Mr. Rory had made himself very 
comfortable in the attic, and thought he’d give up his room 
down-stairs, because ‘‘ he could see the ships there first rate.”’ 

Bridget herself opined that it was too big a room for a young 
gentleman, and too many things “into it,” and it was more 
natural to see it occupied by a lady—and Mr. Rory thought 
80 too. 

‘* The lad is a gentleman !"’ thought Rosemary. ‘ Well, ac- 
cording to the old view, I honour him by occupying his apart- 
ment; so we are quits!” —_ 

_ From the first she had noticed a good deal a certain per- 
manent fixture on the wall over the sofa; it was a gun-rack 
filled with glittering arms. Then the desk contained fishing- 
tackle, bullet-moulds, artificial flies, and, to Rosemary’s horror, 
a powder horn! but it turned out to be empty. Mixed with 
these, drawings, architectural plans, crayons, sonnets, the com- 
mencement of a MS. novel, a tragedy complete, and a college 
diploma! This desk, with its innumerable drawers and pigeon- 

holes wasin an inconceivable hullabaloo. The keys being left 

in, she considered as a tacit permission to ransack its ‘contents ; 

and I am afraid that the curiosity inherited from Mother Eve 

did not suffer her to desist until all the drawings had been in- 

spected, the sonnets, the tragedy, the novel, to its latest un- 

finished chapter, had been diligently perused, and finally every 

nook and corner of the whole concern had been reached by her 

inquisitive eyes and fingers. Nay, I must except one—a secret 
. drawer most cleverly concealed, but not cleverly enough to 
. baffle woman’s wit. It contained letters, lockets, locks of hair, 
| uld jewellery, a perfume-bag which scented the whole desk, and 
a female miniature on ivory in the costume of twenty-five years 
. azo, and though not precisely beautiful, a most interesting 
face. Rosemary breathed a prayer againstthe sin of curiosity, 
. and reclosed this drawer without touching anything. She 
. feared that she had already gone too far; but by way of ac- 
| knowledging her impertinence to the owner the next time he 
opened his escritoire, she put it carefully in order. 

‘* Now here,” thought the young girl, ‘‘ are the memorials 
.. of past. happiness. How much pride Mrs. O’Morra took in 
her new furniture twenty-five years ago, when she was a bride! 
. That old brass-nailed sofa was thought a splendid affair, no 
doubt! She has leaned her head against the side of this easy 
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} chair many a time—perhaps in her last illness. She breathed 
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her last probably under the canopy of that grand old bedstead ! 
Well, well! we shall go in our turn ! 

But Life was beating strongly now in the bosom of Rose- 
mary, and although she indulged a pious and tender sentiment 
about those who were gone, and like a good Christian breathed 
a De Profundis for their repose, it was the living who inter- 
ested her most. The works of art in the room had always 
caught her eye, but by degrees it was upon them that her at- 
tention, consciously or unconsciously, chiefly rested. The 
mantelpiece was covered with sculpture, ‘‘reduced” from 
beautiful works of the German Catholic school—in the centre 
a fine crucifix. The wall above it was adorned with bas-reliefs 
in the same taste; and to mark the purely artistic interest 
which placed them there, they were not framed. On a pedes- 
tal in one corner stood the Roman Padicitia, entirely enveloped 
in the folds of her drapery ; in another, the Flora of the Capi- 
tol, the most beautiful draped female statue of antiquity; in 
another the magnificent draped Antinous of the Lateran. These 
were all reduced by the method of Collas, and of course even 
the slightest corrosion of the originals by time, perfectly re- 
presented. The lower part of some simple bookshelves was 
occupied with the superb folios of ‘‘ The Vatican ;” and by its 
side, the magnificent Roman “ Anatomy for the use of Sculp- 
tors and Painters.” Miss Rosemary just opened it and replaced 
the volume as speedily as possible. Without knowing any- 
thing of this young man’s pursuits, Rosemary felt that nothing 
short of a strictly professional interest could account for so 
large an outlay in one line of art. And yet there was nota 
single nude in statuary, bas-relief, or ornament, outside the 
great volumes of the Roman collection, which the young girl 
had not strength or patience to examine. This purity of taste 
in a young sculptor did not so strike her that she formally ad- 
verted to it, but it inspired an unconscious respect that en- 
hanced the sympathy which Mr, Rory’s pursuits and obvious 
genius excited. 

Yes, there was one nude, clothed only with the divine ma- 
jesty that awes every heart, the Form of the Redeemer on the 
cross! Rosemary said her prayers night and morning with 
her eyes fixed on this majestic Image. 

It will be seen that there was a good deal here to interest 
the feelings of a young woman whose heart was unoccupied, but 
whether that of Rosemary was so, remains yet tobeseen. As 
we have found her on the very threshold of a marriage which 
she seems to have regarded with no reluctance, we may pre- 
sume the contrary ; and that was perhaps the reason why she 
appeared so extremely tranquil on the subject, and so in- 
different about leaving her seclusion and making the acquain- 
tance of Miss Tankerville’s boarders. 

** What sort of people were they ?” 

‘IT must tell you all about them beforehand,” said Miss 
Tankerville. , 

‘* Pray do, for I own that I was never in a boarding-houge 
before, that I remember.” 

‘Tt is a very convenient institution, though in some re- 
spects highly objectionable. But mine is not at all like board- 
ing-houses in general. My principal boarders have been with 
me a long time; Mr. O’Morra, for instance, ten years; s0 
that we form one family, as it were.” 

‘You must have begun this business very early ; why, you 
can scarcely exceed thirty—one—or two?” 

“‘T was just one-and-twenty when I opened a boarding- 
house—no, that’s not the phrase—when I began to take a 
few boarders. I was a great fool to do it, though I am not 
sorry now. But that is too long and painful a story to tell. 
You were asking about my present family ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing I would like so much as to hear your own his- 
tory, my dear Miss Helen ; the rest wili keep.” 

** If that is really so, I will tell you my story in brief terms. 
You will learn from it at least a good deal more about the in- 
terior of fashionable life in New York than you wonld in going 
to fine parties all winter, Miss Marie,” 
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,** That will be charming.” Eerie 
Thirty or forty years ago,” said Helen, “there wa 
physician in the city of New York in lucrative practice, 
name was Tankerville, by descent a Franch Huguengt. He 
had an only sister whom he had placed at school in tlie neigh- 
bourhood, whence at the age of sixteen she ran away, and, by 
the strangest of all tastes, with a Quaker. They married in. 
Friends’ meeting, and she became a member of the society, 
at. which her brother was so angry, that running into the 
other extreme (as a Protestant would say), he thought fit to 
woo and wed a Catholic lady, and to become himself a Catho- 
lic. » My father (God rest him!) always treated his sister very 
kindly, and when her eldest son Ezekiel ran away in his turn, 
after some sad youthful scrape that raised the whole town 
upon him (he was a Vermont farmer, was Uncle Mannikin), my 
father received the boy, and as he had no son of bis own, 
sent him to college, then to the medical school, and finally tc 
Paris, to make him a complete doctor ; meaning that Ezekiel 
should share the increasing burden of his practice, and be- 
come his successor. . As for me, who was long his only child, 
I had as good an education as money could procure till I was 
sixteen, when my poor mother (the Lord have mercy on her!) 
died, and I was taken from my lessons to preside over the 
house, and to play a mother’s part to an infant sister.” 

‘‘Ts that the young lady who has dropped in to see me 
several times, and who calls you ‘ Miss Tankerville ?’ ” 

‘The same,” with a smile. ‘* Didn’t she tell you that she 
was my sister ?”’ 

‘‘Sine did, and that her name was Laura, and that she was 
not yet eighteen—so I can tell your age now pretty exactly, 
Miss Helen ; you are in your thirty-fourth year.”’ 

‘* Did Laura tell you that she was married ?”’ : 

‘* Not she! why, I called her Miss Laura all along, and she 
did not correct me.” 

‘* She has a little boy six months old, which is the reaso 
you have seen so little of her.” ; 

‘‘ And, pray, what is her matron name ?” 

‘¢ Varick—Mrs. Dashon Varick.” . 

Rosemary started as if she had been shot. 

‘*T dare say you know her husband’s family.” : 

‘Is it Captain Dashon Varick of the Navy ? Yes, I know 
‘mm 1!” said Miss Mari’, drawing along breath. *‘ Pray, is 
Captain Varick at home.” 

‘* He has been absent a year on a three years’ cruise, and 
of course has never seen his boy; that’s one of the pleasant 
things about marrying a sailor.” 

‘* He is a great deal older than your sister,” observed Rose- 
mary. | 

‘‘I should hope so, since she is under eighteen, and he 
commands a frigate. Captain Varick, however, is a year 
younger than I am, Miss, and that is very young for his 
position.” 

“ Well, I know—that—that——Captain Varick had married 
very much against the wishes of his family, but I either ney.-r 
heard the lady’s name mentioned, or I had forgotten it. I wus 
at school at the time. Is there any intercourse ?” 

_ The Varicks have never taken the slightest notice of us 
since, nor we of them,” said Miss Tankerville, with a comical 
air. ‘I believe, however, that it is not the first mésalliance 
which their people have contracted, for all they are such grand 
seigneurs at present. There was Captain Varick’s cousin, 
handsome Dick Dashon, whom all the girls of my school-days 
were in love with, myself among the number 1? —laughin g 
gaily, though with a slight tremor of the voice— what did he 
do but make a clandestine match with the daughter of his 
— teacher! Cortainly that was worse than a Tanker- 
ville 

ae Aa vividly. 

. on’s daughter is now a great heiress . 
and the Varicks wanted the Captain ‘o: make up to pe iy 
he is @ brave honest sailor, and preferred a simple-hearte | 
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gitl with some beauty and the greatest innocence, although 
“might be the sister of ‘a lady who keeps a boarding-house,’ 


to all the proud heiresses in creation.’ 

The colour had mounted to 8 brow at the begin- 
ning of Miss Tankerville’s last speech, as if she were about to 
make an indignant rejoinder ; but she cooled down, bit her 
lip in vexation, and ended by smiling outright. 

‘*T remember when the name of Dr. Tankerville was as re- 
spectable in the city as that of Dr. Varick——” 

‘* Captain Varick’s father,” observed Rosemary. 

- Precisely. Our house gathered everything that was dis- 
tinguished in the city at that time—Dr. Post, Mitchell, Francis, 
Stevens, Mott, Cheeseman, and old Augustine Smith, were my 
father’s intimates. Our house was on Broadway, and my 
father was one of the three doctors who then made visits in 
a chariot ; Dr. Varick used a gig.” 

‘* It is a clear case,” said Rosemary, laughing. 

‘* About two years after my dear mother’s death, an addi- 
tion was made to our forlorn domestic circle by the return of 
my cousin Ezekiel, who immediately began practice under my 
father’s eye. It was a very agreeable addition too, for Ezekiel 
had seen the world, and was a very accomplished man as well 
as a thoroughly taught physician. He had not only studied 
in Paris, but travelled very extensively, even to the furthest 
East. I need not describe his person, as it is well known to 
you; he was then a young man under thirty, not handsome 
certainly, but very distinguished, with nothing of the Quaker 
about him, but an occasional thee and thou which escaped him 
when excited, having in dress conformed to this sinful world 
and the latest fashions of Paris. Some early escapades of his 
in a country school, his adventures as a teacher of caligraphy 
in six lessons, which ended by his being kicked down-stairs 
by an indignant pupil, whose cash he had taken according to 
his invariable rule in advance, and the failure of an attempt to 
make a fortune by the invention of a patent medicine, were 
forgotten even in Vermont, and I should only have known 
them by hearing my father amuse some confidential friend 
years before, when I was a mere child, with the recital of these 
juvenile achievements of his Quaker nephew. There was only 
one point on which my father took an early opportunity to 
give me a warning, which was to be careful to regard my 
cousin Ezekiel simply as a cousin, inasmuch as the prime of 
his youthful scrapes had been a very injudicious marriage, 
and his wife, though separated from him for many years, w 
still living.” « | 

‘‘ Dr. Mannikin is married! Ah! but he is a widower at 
present !”’ said Rosemary with an air of surprise. 

‘* He a widower! No such good news for him as that, my 
dear! Mrs. Mannikin lives in this very house, mademoiselle. 
She is one of my boarders.” 

‘*You astonish me! She is then a woman—of—good cha- 
racter ?” asked Rosemary uneasily and dubiously, almost a 
little frightened. 

‘‘ Exemplary, though extremely poor! To tell you the 
truth, my dear, it was she who was your nurse while you 
needed such attendance.” 

‘¢ What! that quiet, kind Mrs. Grace, so humble, so shy, so 
lady-like! She ts a lady then ?” said Rosemary. 

‘‘ If Dr, Mannikin be a gentleman (which should not admit 
of a doubt), his wife should be a lady. Please, however, not 
to call her Mrs. Mannikin, as it would be disagreeable to her. 
She lives in mortal fear of her husband, who, she thinks, has 
studied the subject of poisons so profoundly, in order to get 
rid of her without detection. The day he was here to visit 
you, she concealed herself in the closet in order to see him 
unobserved—for the first time in ten years. The scene be- 
tween you and the doctor impressed her profoundly. Peeping 
down from behind the little round window over your bed, she 
eould see your face and his perfectly without being seen—and 
it was starting zh to any one, I assure you ; so you may 
imagine what she felt. - 1 see that your indignation is rising, 
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The expressive countenance and figure of Rose Marie con- 
veyed, indeed, a most energetic abhorrence, but mixed with » 
blush of virgin pride. 

‘* I believe,” said she calmly, with her great eyes fixed on 
Miss Tankerville, ‘‘ that that man is capable of the worst 
actions, A married man!” 

‘* Indeed, my dear, you look at this moment, as if, were he 
here, you could annihilate him.” 

‘‘ That poor Mrs. Grace !” 

‘* Yes ! there is a life and a heart crushed! She once had 
beauty ; and she loves that man still. He has not only ill- 
used, betrayed, and deserted, but traduced and persecuted her. 
He has alleged as the reason of his abandonment that her 
child was not his ; although the boy, now a man, and grown 
up his father’s very image, is the living demonstration of his 
mother’s fidelity. But the real motive was that Mrs. Mannikin 
was under-bred ; not that exactly—country bred is the word ; 
a plain little body. He never could teach her fashionable 
manners; she would not, could not, drop certain provin- 
cialisms that offended Ezekiel’s delicate taste; in society she 
eternally excoriated his pride. Hence he separated from 
her after a few years, but while he was still only twenty-one 
or two ; it was before he graduated in medicine, for he was a 
student at college when they married, a foolish runaway affair, 
just like his mother’s. If he had not feared Mr. O’Morra, sho 
is distantly related to poor Mrs. Grace, and secretly maintains 
her, he would have sued for a divorce; but Cahal O’Morra 


-told him: ‘ Do it, and I will tear your character into such 


shreds on the trial, that it will never be patched together again 
in this world’ ” 

‘“* Good for Cahal O’Morra !” cried Rosemary, with vehe- 
mence. 

** My father,” continued Miss Tankerville, ‘‘ supposed that 
Ezeckiel’s charges against his wife were true, and he conse- 
quently did not blame his nephew for the separation, though 
he did for forming so imprudent a connexion, which he never 
expected would turn out well. He praised him also for not 
seeking a divorce, which a Catholic could not regard as autho- 
rizing him to marry again: but he thought fit to let me know 
how matters stood, with many expressions of pity for the 
situation in which so fine a young man, with such excellent 
prospects, was placed by a juvenile folly. 

‘¢ So I was prepared to receive my cousin with the greatest 
affection and respect ; and when my father introduced him to 
me one day at dinner, and he looked so decidedly distinguished 
in his Paris-made clothes, and with his grand travelled man- 
ner, and said, kissing me on both cheeks’’—Rosemary made 
a little wilfal pout—‘ My fair cousin will pardon me, I am 


sure, for asserting the privilege of saluting her,’ if anybody gage i 


was ever captivated with a relation under those circumstances, 
it was I. , 

‘‘ This was at the beginning of the winter, and partly to ex- 
tend Ezekiel’s acquaintance—for my father treated him exactly 
like a son—and partly to introduce me into society, as 1 was 
now fully eighteen, we gave a large party. Among people of 
course invited were Dr. and Mrs. Varick, and they asked an 
invitation for their nephew and niece, a young Mr. and Mrs. 
George Varick—oh! no doubt you know them—who had then 
been married only a year or two. I was curious to see Mrs. 
George, because she was a cousin of Dick Dashon’s, and re- 
port said she had been much chagrined at his marriage to the 
French teacher’s daughter that I told you about—if you re- 
member ?” ' 

‘‘Oh! I remember perfectly,” said Rosemary in & very sar- 
castic tone. ; 

‘‘ Now I don’t know who you are, my dear Miss Marie—but 
if I am going to wound your feelings by saying hard things by- 
and-vy about the Varicks—if you belong to them—perhaps 

{ had better stop.”’ at ; 

‘‘ Say anything you please about them ; if it be true, I shall 
not be wounded,” said Rosemary with a rather demure look. 
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‘‘ Well then, Mrs. George Varick was invited to my party. 
She came, she was beautiful, she was the most exquisitely 
dressed woman there, she captivated everybody, my cousin 
Ezekiel especially, and myself. She visited me in a very short 
time afterwards, and I returned the call forthwith. It became 
an intimacy; she would drop in almost daily to see me, and 
sometimes stay to dinner—take ‘ pot-luek,’ as she called it, 
for my dear new friend was a trifle vulgar sometimes 

Rosemary blushed. 

‘‘ Sometimes Ezekiel made up parties to go to the theatre 
together, Mrs. Varick to matronize me; she was @ great con- 
venience on many occasions when I wished to enjoy fashion- 
able pleasures and needed a matron friend in order to do so 
with propriety. The world, indeed, smiled upon me then, 
although some of my graver friends advised me not to go out 
so much with Mrs. George Varick, as she was extravagant, giddy, 
too fond of admiration, and all that; and her husband as fast 
as herself in a different way and perhaps less reputable; and 
a young lady’s matrimonial chances would not be improved by 
such associations with her name; and then I would try to be 

jess with her ; but, bless you! it was impossible: Mrs. Varick 
was more adhesive than a burr, or down, or what you will. 

‘‘ But there was an epidemic that summer, and my gaiety 
was changed to sorrow, my dressing for parties put a stop to 
by putting on mourning once more ; death succeeded to the 
stir of life at eighteen. My father was visiting his patiene: 
from morning till night, almost from night to morning; he 
slept in his clothes, he ate in his carriage—I used myself to 
bring him the little he would take. At last he was himself 
attacked, and died in a few hours! There was a funeral, a 
quiet one, all friends who could get away, out of town; and I 
was left alone in the world at nineteen, with a little sister just 
beginning to talk, end Ezekiel Mannikin for my nearest and 
slmost sole male relative. It was he who led me out of the 
room before the coffin-lid was screwed down, after the last 
look of heart-broken anguish and almost faithless despair. 








CHAPTER X. 


MISS TANKERVILLE’S STORY CONTINUED—‘‘ FALLING FROM 
GRACK.” 


‘¢ Tue house we lived in at the time of my father’s death 
he had built expressly according to his own ideas about seve: 
years before, a period when he considered himself a very 
wealthy man for a physician. It was a London basement, 
with three storeys above the basement and attics. The loi 
extended to the back street, where there was a stable and 
carriage-house, with a large and pleasant yard intervening, 
with a trellised grapery, flower-beds, grass-plat, and a sunny 
exposure—a lovely place for a child to play. The rent in 
those times was estimated at only 1,200 dollars, but that was 
before the gold of California had come in. At that time the 
Broadway omnibuses u ed to stop at the corner of Bleecker- 
street. I have no doubt my father hoped that his children 
would continue to occupy this house for many years after he 
was dead and gone. 

‘* He occupied the entire basement for his office and library ; 
2s he always had students, it was necessary. . A back-building 
afforded a dining-room on the same floor with the basement, 
and a billiard-room above, which when my mother gave her 
great annual party (in the month of January, after the bills of 
the preceding twelvemonth had been collected), was converted 
Into a dancing room. The drawing-room suite was imported 
from Paris ; it was the talk of the city at the time, and as it 
was always kept covered with brown linen, except on occasion 
of the great parties before mentioned, New Year’s Day, and 
the like solemnities, the satin and gilding were absolutely as 
fresh as the day it was unpacked. The enormous French 


mirrors, buhl tables, and ‘ such,’ never could lose their value. 
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The curtains and carpets were new that year. The old doctors. 
of that time lived splendidly. Dr. Tankerville was fond of 
entertaining his professional brethren, and men of science from 
other cities or the old world. He had choice wines in his. 
cellar ; his sideboard was full of plate; his portrait and my 
mother’s, painted by Inman, looked down upon his guests ;. 
and they used to smoke their cigars afterwards in his library, 
filled with the choicest medical and scientific authors. It was 
while he was in this opulent feeling that he undertook Ezekiel’s: 
education, which cost him, on an average, a thousand a-year 
for ten years. He could still lay by 5,000 dollars annually, 
for the interest on his accumulation amounted to that; and 
Dr. Tankerville was the reverse of a miser. 

‘‘ But (not to be too precise) about four years before his 
death, my father began to experience heavy losses. In the 
first place, the large dividends then made by the insurance 
companies tempted him to invest a very considerable part of 
his fortune in insurance stock, and he considered, himself 
perfectly secure because he had but a moderate amount in each 
institution. But then came an event which nobody had fore- 
seen—the great fire of 1835, which swamped all the companies 
in the city in one night. I remember being rather proud to 
tell my companions of the amount my father had lost by thia 
general disaster. I had little idea what a difference it was 
going to make in my destinies. 

‘‘ My father said that few of the sufferers could bear it better ; 
he had as much left as he bad lost, and a large professional 
income, and was only fifiy years old; he had twenty years of 
work in him yet, aud he would die rich. Two years later, a 
bank which suspended in 87, and in which he held a hundred 
shares, was one of the few that did not recover: the cashier 
had robbed it ; he was the near relative of one of Dr. Tanker- 
ville’s professional friends ; efforts were made to hush it up, 
and successfully. My father pocketed his own loss withont a 

word, for an exposure, as the young man was just married, 
would have carried disgrace to more than one proud fireside. 
The name of the defaulting cashier was Vurick.” . 

Rosemary reddened. 

‘* ‘| hese were losses to bite deep into a professional fortune. 
For all that, considering there were only two of us, both 
daughters, we were left well provided for. My father’s will, 
which he executed just before the epidemic—for he seemed to 
have @ presentiment that summer would be fatal to him—gave 
me the house on Broadway, with all the furniture, plate, 
pictures, horses, carriages, excepting only the medical books 
and things in the office. Two houses in Walker-street, rent. 
550 dollars each, were left to Laura, to avoid trouble about 
settling the real estate; and to her also, as a set-off to the 
furniture, was bequeathed the sum of 6,500 dollars, loaned on 
bond and mortgage. The remainder of the estate consisted of 
the balance at the bank (Chemical), which at that time of the 
year began to run low, and the bills of the year yet uncollected. 
Afier paying charges, legacies, and current accounis, the net. 
residue, which actually amounted to nearly 9,000 dollars, was 
to be divided equally between Laura and myself. Till Laura 
came of age, or married with my consent, I was to enjoy. the 
income of her portion as well as of my own, in order to provide 
for her maintenance and education.” 

‘“‘A very reasonable will,” said Rosemary, ‘And Dr, 
Mannikin ?” 

‘‘To Ezekiel my father bequeathed his medical library, the 
office-furniture, instruments, medicines, &c., and 500 dollars 
a-year for two years; or, if I continued to live in the house, 
the rent of the basement free for that period ; assigning as his 
reasons, that Ezekiel had already a sufficient practice for his. 
personal support, and that in two years more his success 


ought to be assured,” Fs 
‘* Considering that your father had already spent 10,000 
ral enopgh,” said Rose- 


dollars on his education, that was li 
mary. ‘I admit that if your fathor had not met severe losses. 
he might have well done more. A max is nof like a girl; he 
can make money—all] he wants is a start” 





_— 


- “ Ezekiel, nevertheless, was very angry at the will. He said 
the 500 dollars should have been 1,000 dollars, and for five 
years instead of two. It was well enough to give him a library ; 
he would be obliged to sell it to pay his board. Dr. Tankerville 
might at least have left him one of the horses for his buggy. 
The buggy, by the way, had been a new-year's present from 
my father. He had the indelicacy, as Mr. O’Morra considered 
it, to say so to me, and I replied immediately : 

‘«* Cousin Ezekiel, my father was afraid of seeming to injure 


his daughters, but he has left me the income of the whole 


property because he knew that I would do whatever was 
a9 ; you shall have a thousand a-year for five years, and a 
orse.’ +? 

** Did he accept it ?”” 

‘‘ Of course he did; but Mr. O’Morra, who was trustee as 
well as executur, obliged him to take the horse he was actually 
using ; for Ezekiel wanted one of the pair my father drove in 
his chariot, which would have spoiled the span, for they were 
beautifully matched in action, height, and colour; not fast, but 
omer team for city use, and brought 800 dollars at the 

e. 

‘* The next thing was to consider what was to be done with 
us, and whether or not there should be a sale. Mr. O’Morra 
would not allow that there could be a question on the last 
point. Dr. Mannikin insisted that my father had contemplate: 
our remaining in the house, and keeping all together. I was 
of Dr. Mannikin’s opinion, both because he had great influ- 
ence over me—much greater than Mr. O’Morra, whom I 
thought very cold, and stern, and uus;mpathizing, while 
Ezekiel was smooth as oil, and plausible even in his selfish- 
ness ; and more than that, my own feelings vehemently in- 
clined to that side. The idea of breaking up, selling our 
farniture at auction, quitting the house where I had passed so 
many happy years, where Laura was born, where my parents 
had died, and going to live among strangers—to board after 
having been mistress of a fine establishment, seemed to be 
perfectly unendurable. Nor was it at all impossible to keep up 
the house on the means I had. By selling the horses anu 
carriages, and letiing the stable, I could increase my income 
to 2,000 dollars c:ear ; and as I had no house-rent to pay, | 
could easily get alung with that, and board Ezekiel, who was 
willing to take the 500 dollars I had promised him in that 
shape. Of course, I could not keep four servants—two would 
have to serve my turn, and Dr. Mannikin must hire a little 
boy to answer the bell. I fought for this project with despera- 
tion. Mr. O’Morra declared that it was a thing unheard o! 
in our situation—an unmarried girl of nineteen, with a littk 
sister of three, to live in a four-storey house by thems elves— 

‘¢ * With their nearest relation, sir,’ says Dr. Mannikin. 

‘*¢A man under thirty, sir,’ says Mr. O’Morra. 

‘¢¢A married man,’ retorts the Doctor. ) 

‘*¢¢Bring home your wife to live with you, and I withdraw 
my objections,’ replies Mr. O’Morra, with his bitterest smile. 

9** This was a home-thrust. I felt indignant in behalf of 
Ezekiel, all whose actions and motives Mr. O’Morra saw in 
the worst light. But that gont!eman was inflexible. In vain 
I represented to him that my father evidently wished hi« 
children and Dr. Mannikin, whom he regarded as a son, to 
keep together ; in vain I represented the advantage to Laura 
of a home education, and the cruelty of scattering all our 
dearest associations ; and showed him how easy it was for me 
to procure the companionship of a respectable widow, if pro- 

priety demanded it. I never had an idea before of a man whio 
could resist the entreaties of a young and not uninteresting 
woman. He was my trustee; he had power to sell the personal 
property and invest the proceeds; this power was given to be 
used ; my interest plainly required it to be used. Was I to losc 
1,000 dollars of income, and live at double the expense I 
negded, and have my property—an essential and important 

rt, he would observe, of my little fortune—wast» away ant 

preciate upon my hands years before I was settled, before 
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| friends returned to town. 








{ knew whom [ shou.d marry, or whether [I should marry ac 
all, merely to promote the interests of Dr. Mannikin ? So it 
was settled that there was to be a sale; appraisers came in to 
catalogue the furniture, and I had to make ¢ list of the articles 
that I wished to retain, and submit it to the tyrant O’Morra. 
As every cent, I had in the world was in his hands, I could 
only obey. 

‘¢ While these discussions were pending, the frosts had set 
in; the city became perfectly healthy, and numbers of my 
Among the rest, my friend Mrs. 
Varick, who had flown at the first note of danger, and taken 
refuge in Vermont. It so happened that she had rusticated 
in Ezekiel’s native village, where she picked up many anec- 
dotes of his early years; but these I only knew at a later 
period. She came in immediately to see me, and found me 
preparing for the sale. She entered fully into my sentiments 
on the subject, declared that Mr. O’Morra was a perfect brute, 
but after all she suggested some consolations. Money, she 
observed, was the great lever; these things would go off well ut 
the presnt time, while Dr. Tankerville’s reputation and the style 
in which he lived were fresh in people’s minds ; whereas in a 
few years, all this being forgotten, and new styles coming in, 
they would sell forasong. I must go into society again by-and- 
by, and then I would find the advantage of a nice income, and 
of having plenty to spare for my toilette. In the meantime I 
must absolutely come and live with her. She would take no 
denial, and if I liked I might pay for my board, to give mea 
more independence. I expressed a fear that Mr. Varick might 
not relish such an arrangement. ‘Oh, Varick would like it 
of all things.’.—But I should sadden them all by my mourning 
and low spirits ; I should be quite out of place.—‘Oh |! I was 
mistaken there ; a great change had come over her, | must 
know. The sad events of this sammer had produced their due 
effect upon her, I might depend. She was no longer what she 
had been, I would find!’ In fact, I had already observed a 
slight difference in the exterior of my friend: her dress, though 
very rich, was in soberer colours, her bonnet (white uncut velvet 
with a plume) was decidedly plain, and she wore her hair in 
simple bandeaux, instead of long ringlets, as used to be her 
jaunty custom. I had never seen Mrs. Varick so pathetically 
elegant. On making proper inquiries, I learned that she ha 
been sitting under the preaching of an eminent Methodist in 
Vermont, and had experienced religion ”’ 

Rosemary laughed. ‘‘ That’s Isabel Varick to the life!” 
said she, as if involuntarily. | 

‘¢T see you know her. She took in reality Mr. O’Morra’s 
part, and left me convinced that his course, thongh crucl 
and despotic, was, nevertheless, dictated by common sense, and 
in a worldly point of view greatly for my interest. She did 
not say anything against Dr. Mannikin, for whom on the 
contrary she professed a special regard, and yet she contrived 
to let fall remarks that roused me, touching his youthful 
antecedents, his having been a ‘ gay young man,’ and so on, 
and the censoriousness of the world; so that I resolved to 
make at all events a virtue of necessity, and ceased to repine 
at the breaking-up of our family decreed by the inexorable 
O’Morra. 

‘¢ O’Morra himself was not slow to pereeive the change, and 
Mrs. Varick, the first time she met him at the house, svon 
let him know the cause of it. ‘I have been saying to Helen, 
Mr. O’Morra’—and—¥‘ It’s very natural Miss Tankerville’s 


feelings should be pained by tnese inevitable changes, but I teil 


her she will see it in a very different light a year hence.’—Ia 
short, very few women, and no man af all that ever I knew, 
could resist Mrs. Varick, when she chose to fascinate; and 
Mr. O'Morra, who saw in her only a beantiful and elegant 
woman, belonging to one of the first families in the city, learned 
with eyident pleasure that she had invited me to spend the 
winter with her—for that was the way she put it to him; and 
although his consent was not necessary, | was glad not to 
encounter his opposition. : 
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‘The sale then came off, and was not so heart-breaking an | 
affair as I expected. I know I was very much pleased to find 
that the things brought such good prices. I kept only the 
plate, the family pictures, some books and a few favourite 
urticles, endeared by too sacred associations for me ever to 
part with them. ,I had a terrible fit of crying the night be- 
fore the auction, which puzzled Mr. O’Morra extremely, for he 
thought I was entirely reconciled tothe thing. However, when 
he had the auctioneer’s cheque the day after, for a sum that 
.xeeeded by several hundreds my fathers estimate of this part 
of my portion, he made little account of my sentimental 
tears. 

This was my first battle with Cahal O’Morra, in which 
he was victorious. The next I won in behalf of Ezekiel. A 
youug and wealthy physician, just commencing practice, offered 
« large bonus for the house. Mr. O’Morra wished to accept 
the offer at once. On the other hand Ezekiel, defeated in his 
first plan, had found me a tenant in a lady who was about to 
open a fashionable boarding-house, for which the location was 
eminently suitable. She could not give a bonus, but she 
offered to advance on the rent. Ezekiel contended that this 
oifer was equally for my interest, as it was certainly vital to 
his, because the lady was going to let him the front basement 
as an office. I absolutely set down my foot here that Ezekiel’s 
plan should be followed. He ought not to be, and he should 
not be with my consent, deprived of the advantage of keeping 
my father’s well-known ‘ stand’—to use a business word. I 
tulked so high and so firmly to Mr. O’Morra on this point, that 
i.e fairly backed out of his position and let me have my own 
way, though the loss of the bonus was a bitter pill for him. 
+ What is the bonus to me, sir,’ cried I, ‘compared to the suc- 
cess of my cousin, Dr. Mannikin, and to the meanness of 
selling my father’s professional eminence out of the family 
against his own adopted professional son. I will never consent 

‘‘ You certainly behaved well to Dr. Mannikin,” observed 
Rosemary. 

‘‘ You shall see how he repaid me. I went to Mrs. Varick’s 
at first for a visit, then to remain. Now that she had become 
a ‘member of the church,’ and went to prayer-meetings every 
morning at six o’clock—for the epidemic was followed by a 
general and serious awaking in New York—and had forsworn 
the theatre, and balls, and low necked-dresses, and fancy dances, 
and subscribed to the Bible Society, and was one of the Lady 
Managers of the Moral Reform Society, and all that, nobody 
thought it was dangerous for me to be intimate with her, or to 
become an inmate of her family. Many excellent persons 
thought, on the contrary, that I might be converted myself. I 
could not help seeing that I had got into a school of piety. 
‘The Rev. Mr. Craffit, Mrs. Varick’s revivalist, who had eome 
to New York for the winter to assist the work graciously going 
on there, talked to me in a corner of Mrs. Varick’s drawing- 
room one entire evening on the state of my soul. I should 
make you laugh, and seem to be trifling with sacred things, if 
I were to tell you some things that he said to me. I had 
not the least doubt at the time that he was a very good man, 
yet it seemed to me very funny, and I shocked Isabel Varick 
exceedingly by telling her that if the man were not married, 
I should. have thought that he was in love with me. ‘In love 
with you!’ she exclaimed. ‘ He is in love with all poor souls! 
He burns with an inextinguishable desire for your salvation— 
that’s all!’ I was not more than half convinced, and an 
instinct that seldom deceives a young woman, and which a 
girl who goes to confession, Rosemary, early learns to obey, 
made me avoid having any more conversations with the Rev. 
Mr.. Craft. 

“ Dr. Mannikin, of course, was our constant visitor, and he 
became deeply serious—now don’t laugh! It was at that time 
that he resumed partially the Quaker garb, which was then as- 
sociated in the public mind with several eminent medical and 
surgical names. I found it quite impossible to keep my coun- 
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tenance when I first saw him with a straight eollar and cut- 
away coat and top-boots and knee-buckles. Somehow or other, 
though, he had contrived to give the costume a natty air; he 
never wore drab ; he compromised on black, as the less strict 
Friends do. And then his figure was perfect; he was not so lean 
and cadaverous as he is now. Isabel Varick approved the 
change heariily. ‘It is for Ezekiel’s interest,’ she would say. 
‘Don’t you see, my dear, he advertises himself wherever he 
goes! People say, who is that? and the answer is, Dr. 
Mannikin, the Quaker doctor. Thus he becomes universally 
known. I consider it a very good card.” — "f 

«¢ There was one individual of whom I necessarily saw & 
good deal, who did not partake of the general seriousness. 
That was Mr. Varick.” Rosemary slightly laughed again. 
‘‘ He would not be converted, though I am afraid no one 
needed it more. Finding that I, as a Catholic, was suspicious 
of the genuineness of the work, he imparted to me very freely 
his own views of it, which were not at all complimentary to 


the good sense or sincerity of those who professed so extra- 


ordinary an interest in religion.” 

‘¢ Don’t you think he was mistaken there?” asked Rose- 
mary. ‘I for one believe that there is a great deal of sin- 
cerity in these good people.”’ 

‘Perhaps. I was unlucky, then, to tumble into a nest of 
regular hypocrites. .. I really cannot tell you, Rosemary, what 
reason I have for using so strong a word. Mrs. Varick, for 
instance, could not have been so self-deceived as to suppose 
that she was really trying to be good at this time. Be that 
as it may—be as charitable as you please—she did not 
persevere very long. She fell from grace next winter certainly. 
Methodists, you know, believe in falling from grace. The re- 
vival passed, like other American excitements, and the 
fashionable world indemnified itself by plunging deeper than 
ever into frivolity. It was about the time that I laid aside, 
with tears and a tender sorrow, my filial mourning. Mrs. 
Varick presided over the re-organization of my wardrobe, and 
introduced me again to society. She taught me how to spend 
my money, and as if my personal expenditure were not enough, 
being almost always short of cash, borrowed of me too—small 
sums, tens, twelves, fifties—till I grew alarmed at the de- 
pletion of my purse, and Mr. O’Morra, to whom I was forced 
to repair for funds, grew angry, and refused to let me anticipate 
my income. 3 

‘* Then I was witness to some domestic scenes between my 
friend and her husband which were not very edifying. If Mrs. 
Varick was at a party almost every night, and returned home 
at one or two in the morning, or even later, her husband, who 
usaally, though not always, accompanied her, had his own way 
of enjoying society ; and while she was dancing and flirting, he 
was smoking, drinking, and p!aying cards up-stairs. When he 
went home with us, he was cver-polite to me, alternately rude 
and over-loving to his wife, and that was his best return; for 
when he did not return with us, or perhaps had not accompa- 
nied us, he was usually carried up-stairs. I never saw any- 
body look so astonished as youdo, Rosemary! That’s nothing. 
Think of the next morning’s quarrel, the frightful tempers dis- 
played, the hours of sullenness ; then dressing, driving, shop- 
ping, dining, dressing again, and the theatre, the opera, the 
party—the same eternal round! Yet I thought I enjoyed it; 
for in spite of all the horrors, of which I could not but be 
sensible, I had many partners, some suitors, and I hoped, as 
I ardently wished, to be married. Don’t laugh at me, for that 
is just the truth.” | , 

** It is a common case,” said Rosemary quietly. 

** But mine was not exactly a common motive Rosemary. 
If it were, I would perhaps not acknowledge the fact so frankly. 
[ had not forgotten my duties in all this dissipation, though I 
fear I much neglected them ; and my idea of marriage was a 
home for Laura, not a boarding-house (the sole alternative to 
my present position), mixed up with gossiping maiden ladies, 
and selfish old bachelors, and indolent married women ; noe 
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~ the house of « fashionable friend ; but a home for the child— 
my own house and home, where I could bring her up in virtue 
and simplicity, as I had been brought up. I began once more 
» to feel that Mr. O’Morra’s worldly wisdom had been folly 

when he broke up our father’s house, sold its honsehold godg 
(as to speak), and prevented my keeping our family together, 
such as it was. We were three, Ezekiel, and my sister, and 

I—Ezekiel, my father’s adopted son, as it were; and so long 
as we stood together we should have been a respectable some- 
thing, and now we were nothing. Ezekiel might then have 
turned out a better man; or if not, he could not have harmed 
us, for the family bond turns poison itself into food. 

‘* T used to pray that I might be married, for I saw no other 
escape from my position——” 

“In old times,” interrupted Rosemary, ‘the place for 
ladies situated as you were, and as I am, would be some fine 
old convent, as parlour boarders, where we might stay for ever 
if we liked it better. We have got boarding-houses instead ; 
by your account it is no great improvement.” 

**Nota bit. Well, I did not get a husband by praying for 
one. An invisible something that surrounded me prevented 
the right kind of man from approaching. It is unpardonable, 
I know, in an old maid to boast of her offers, but just in the 
way of history, I may observe that I had enough opportunities 
- to marry if I could have been so contented. My suitors were 
of various sorts, but not a straight piece of wood, clear- grained 
= ot toe amongst them? Can you account for 
that ?”’ 


‘* Not I, indeed,” said Rosemary. ‘‘I am sure there were 
plenty of the right sort in that circle then as now.” 

‘*So there were. I knew some of them at a distance.” 

‘* And you were young, rich enough, of a good family, not 
the most hideous creature that ever I saw’—with an inge- 
nuous smile, ‘‘ and very agreeable, No, I don’t understand 
it at all.”’ 

‘7 dare say not,” replied Miss Tankerville slowly, and 
earnestly scanning Rosemary’s face. ‘“‘T hardly know 
whether to enlighten you ornot. Why should you know such 
horrors ?” 

‘¢ Horrors ?”’ rep-ated Rosemary, bewildered. 

‘* You have not, then, understood a word that I have been 
telling you? It was my cousin Ezekiel and my friend Mrs, 
Varick (who, I suspect, is a cousin or something of yours) 
who caused my isolation from the good and self-respecting 
people of the society we all moved in. Mrs. Varick’s first 
prvdigious friendship for me grew out of the fact that by 
visi ing me she constantly met Dr. Mannikin. My living with 
her afterwards gave a pretext for his incessant visits. People 
who knew the world soon found this out; and no matter 
whether they considered me as the victim or the accomplics 
of my worthless friends, they naturally avoided me.” 

“‘T am not over quick, [ hope,” said Rosemary hastily, 
‘in understanding what I ought not to understand ; but yoa 
have said enough now to make me comprehend the relations 
between —Isabel Varick and your cousin. So pass over all that, 
I pray.”” She shuddered slightly. ‘* After that revelation all 
difficuities vanish,’ added she in a low tone—‘‘ a bad woman 
and her paramour—they will shrink from nothing, of course.” 

‘¢ You have hit it now exaetly, and you shail hear now what 
they did not shrink from in my case p 

‘‘Pardon me!” interrupted Rosemary, with apprehension. 
‘‘T would rather not hear any details!” 

‘¢ Fear nothing—why your cheek is all a-fire! Since you 
anders and the fact, [ shall not again allude toit. What you 
are going to hear about is merely cold cruelty—matter for 
your indignation aud your pity, not your blushes.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


4A SUMMER TOUR AND A SAUCT BOF. 


We hope that our readers are now sufficiently interested in 
Miss Tankerville, to bear a slight description of that lady’s 
personal appearance, which for certain reasons we have 
hitherto abstained from giving. 

She was tall—it is the only point we have mentioned— 
taller than Rosemary, whose height was sufficient for femal: 
dignity ; but we have not intimated yet, what was really the 
fact, that her figure was finely proportioned. She wore either 
black or very dark dresses of silk in the evening; her gorge! 
was gonerally cut ala Pompadour, with a lace fichu, because her 
neck was like alabaster. Her dark-brown hair, which was 
abundant and glossy, but without an atom of curl, she wore 
in plain bands, disappearing behind in a large classic knot, 
which she coiffed very elegantly in the evening with inexpen- 
sive ornaments of gold and coral. Her complexion was dark, 
but clear; her eyes nearly black; her features regular ; her 
mouth large but handsome, with very white and beantiful teeth, 
which she showed a good deal in smiling, and the smile itself 
quite peculiar; it reminded Rosemary of Dr. Mannikin—it 
seemed a family trait ; but the character of Miss Tankerville’s 
smile was satire. In short, her face would have been eminently 
handsome but for a too great massiveness of the chin, whieh 
detracted from the feminine softness of her expression. In 
her youth this would scarcely have been perceived, and even 
at four-and-thirty, with her admirable figure and her great con- 
versational powers, she was undoubtedly a woman of rare attrac- 
tions, although it was her lot to keep a boarding-house. How 
this had come to be her lot, when she had started in life with 
a fine independence, was what excited Rosemary's cariosity. 

‘¢ For the reasons which I have before mentioned,” pursued 
Miss Tankerville, ‘‘I was resolved to set up housekeeping for 
myself as soon as I came of age. That you may see that this 
was a perfectly feasible ilea, I will show you what my means 
were when, soon after my twenty-first birth-day, Mr. O’Morra 
settled his account with me as executor. I had my house on 
Broadway, which he estimated at 18,000 dollars, and 11,500 
dollars in convertible securities. The net income of this 
property (deducting taxes, repairs, &c.) was 1,900 dollars. 1 
had also the income of Laura’s portion till she came of age, 
which was about 1,800 dollars net ; making my whole receipts 
exactly 8,700 dollars, out of which for the next three years 
I had promised to pay Dr. Mannikin 1,000 dollars a-year, 
leaving me just 2,700 dollars clear cash income. This was a 
much larger sum then than now, that the infinx of gold from 
California has nearly doubled the expense of living in New 
York. 

I frankly avowed my intentions to Mr. O’Morra, and some- 
what to my surprise he approved of them highly. He merely 
advised me, as summer was already advanced, to wait till fall, 
and in the meantime to buy a house in a suitable locality. 
He thought that I could advantageously invest 10,000 dollars 
in such a purchase, which would still leave me 1,500 dollars 
to employ in furnishing it, to which I could add about a 
thousand more, comprising the income of my first quarter, 
which he now paid me in advance, and cash on hand ; so that 
I could begin without a penny of debt, for 2,500 dollars ought 
to furnish my house very prettily. I assure you that i felt 
extremely opulent while I listened to all these calculations. 

I feared, however, that the sum he proposed my investing in 
a honse was too large ; it was almost twice as much as I had 
thought of. 

‘¢* Tt is not.a bit too much,’ said he. ‘ Why yon will be 
married before you have been at housekeeping a twelve- 
month.’ | 

- That’s a delightful prediction’ said I, ‘ but I fear too 
wr hy as ra engaged yet ?’ said h 
‘¢¢ Why aren’t you yet ?’ said he. 

”s As far from it as ever, I assure you,’ said I. ‘ I’ve been 
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trotting out to parties all winter, dancing till two in the morning, 


besides being dreadfully good all winter before last ; but neither | 


dancing nor praying has brought me a husband.’ 

‘©¢ Well, that is puzzling,’ said he, bending on me his 
piercing eyes. , ; 

‘<*T gee no way to manage it, sir,’ said I—laughing, I sup- 
pose, to baffle his serutiny—‘ unless I advertise in the Herald. 
A handsome young woman just come of age, with upwards of 
2,500 dollars clear income, and of good family, wishes to make 
the immediate acquaintance of a gentleman of agreeable 
exterior and good moral character, with a view to matrimony. 
Unexceptionable references given and required. A professional 
gentleman under thirty will receive a preference !’—Aad I 
laughed again, for Mr. O’Morra looked amusingly serious. 

‘‘¢ You read the Herald—do you?’ said he. 

‘««¢ Mrs. Varick makes her daily meditation on it, sir,’ said 
T, ‘and often reads me the matrimonial and other amusing 
advertisements. It is strange people should be such fools as 
to advertise for such things, isn’t it ?’ 

® «More knaves than fools. I would advise you not to read 
such advertisements; or if you do, not to speak of them,’ said 
he, with a clearing brow. ‘ And so you are really despairing 
of matrimony?’—He smiled again. 

**<T am too indifferent on the subject to despair,’ said I, ‘ but 
frankly, marriage does not enter into my plans for the future 
at all. All that I contemplate or desire is to have a house for 
Laura, who is getting spoiled. I shall devote myself to her 
education, and by the time it is finished, I shall be an old 
maid.’ 

‘‘¢ Rather than that should happen,’ said he, with a singular 
contortion of countenance, ‘I would marry you myself.’ 

«<7 am infinitely obliged to you,’ said I, and was going to 
aid something very saucy; but as Mr. O’Morra was under 
forty at that time, without a grav hair in his head, I blushed, 
I believe, and concluded in a different way from that I intended, 
by saying: ‘If I get quite desperate, sir, I shall know where 
to apply.’ 

‘He looked very grim at this, and I would have given the 
world to take it back, which of course I neither could nor 
would, and I could not help thinking as I went away what fools 
all men are where we are concerned. Here was Cahal 
O’Morra, who would have faced a platoon of soldiers just 
going to shoot him, or a howling and hissing mob, without 
moving a muscle, wincing at the remark of a girl of one-and- 
twenty, and afraid to Well, no matter what he was afraid 
to do.” 

‘‘Suppose that he had spoken more plainly, what would 
have been your answer?” asked Rasemary, with an innocent 
look. 

‘‘T should have said, ‘ Yes,’ mademoiselle, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,” replied Miss Tankerville kindly; ‘‘ and 
— man was a fool not to give me the opportunity—that’s 
all.” 

‘¢ Are you sorry now ?”’ 

‘*No,” said Miss Tankerville. 

‘* Pray proceed,” said Rosemary, with a satisfied air. 

‘Mrs. Varick and Ezekiel were not pleased with my house- 
keeping ideas. The former ridiculed me unmercifully for set- 
ting up for an old maid at my age, and undertaking to live by 
myself as rf 1 were forty. ‘Indeed,’ said she, ‘ there’s many a 





miss of forty would consider such a step highly improper!’ | 


Dr. Mannikin could not comprehend Mr. O’Morra’s coun- 
tenancing such a wild notion. ‘Unless,’ he added, ‘ he means 
to marry you himself.’ Both insisted that it would hurt my 
matrimonial prospects. As I was convinced of the contrary, 
I was immovable. ‘You will expose yourself to very unplea- 
sant remarks,’ said Ezekiel. ‘Oh!’ said I, ‘I am not such a 
fool as to suppose that I can live by myself, with only Laura. 
Of course I intend to get some nice widow to live with me. 
There are plenty such will be glad of the chance, thank Heaven!’ 
‘How will you be better off then than you are with me ?’ asked 
Mrs. Varick, looking rather hurt. es 


= 
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«* Protest as I might, Mrs. Varick saw in my plan only a 
method of getting rid of her. ‘That is ungenerous, Isabel,’ 
said I, ‘for I have had several opportunities of placing myself 
elsewhere if to leave you was all I wanted. I could take board 
with Mrs. Passavant, in my own house, and have Ezckiel’s 


_ company and protection, since he always resides there. Itis 


only for Laura's sake. She is five years old; she quarrels with 
Roosey (‘‘That’s Mrs. Varick’s son, you know.” ‘Oh! Iknow!” 
said Rosemary, laughing.) ‘And it is timeI had her under 
my own control, which can never be the case except in my own 
house.’ 

‘They saw that my resolution was fixed, and ceased to 
combat it. I suppose that they gave up their opposition, and 
I busied myself cheerfully in house-hunting. Having made a 
list of the houses advertised, I ordered a carriage, and taking 
Laura with me, went the rounds. At that time Bond-street, 
Lafayette-place, Washington-place, were fashionable localities. 
So were still Park-place, College-place, and Broadway near 
the Dowling Green, and dear old State-street. The upper 
part of Broadway from Grand-street to Eighth was still highly 
aristocratic ; there lived the Hones, the Wards, the Varicks, 
the Costars, and the like, in grand houses which are now fast 
turning into shops. Right in the heart of this district, with 
aristocratic mansions of granite—brown stone was not yet— 
on either hand, stood my own house. In a window of its lofty 
granite basement was seen Dr. Mannikin’s name ; on the door- 
plate, Mrs. Passavant’s. @I wished most fervently that I could 
turn out Mrs. Passavant and establish myself there. Deducting 
kizekiel’s rent, it would have been an economy. 

‘‘Having my father’s house before me as a standard, I was 
difficult to suit. The ceilings were too low, the hall too 
uarrow, or the yard too small. I dotted on & spacious yard as 
a play-ground for Laura, for I did not like the idea of a little 
girl trundling her hoop in the street, which they all do now. 
By Mr. O’Morra’s advice I deferred choosing till I returned to 
town in September, for the summer was advancing and all 
the world was going to watering-places. Mrs. Varick was 
going to Rockaway, as Dr. Mannikin recommended sea-bathing 
for Roosey. It was easy for him also to drive down occa- 
sionally and see the child, who was under his professional 
care. Roosey, you know, had rickets. Of course, Mrs. Varick 
proposed that I should accompany her, and take Laura; but 
i was a little surprised that she did not insist upon it very 
strongly. 

‘‘Dr. Mannikin declared that watering-places were stapta 
unless the bathing was necessary for your hoalth, and, inveigh- 
ing against the custom of bathing at Rockaway, advised me 
to go to the Catskill mountains, and take board in some farm- 
house, where I could have fresh cream and milk, «nd gave 
money, ‘to begin housekeeping,’ for I would be sure to need 
it. I proposed a tour to Niagara, but he objected to the 
expense ; and besides, how could I manage about company ? I 
could not fasten myself upon a party without some gentleman 
to take care of me—and to travel with a child five years old! 
Laura would be an endless anxiety, and in all probability she 
would get into the falls, there or at Trenton, aud be drowned. 

[To be continued. } 





THE EVENING. 


Mark how the c’oudless West effulgent 
With the mild lustre of departing ee 
The broaden’d sun shoots forth a lingering ray, 
And o’er the scene a trembling radiance throws : 
But the bright Evening hastens to a close. 
Light shadowy vapours soft in ether play, 
The splendid Eye of Heaven sinks fast awav 
‘* And leaves the world to darkness” and repose !— 
So wa yet so awful is the scene 
ere Virtue’s favourite son resi i 
Calm is his countenance, his smile cig — 
And no distrusting terrors lurk beneath 
Nor dares one anxious passion intervene 
To shade the tempered glories of his death. 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK; 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 





[Continued from Part VII.) 


‘Although the clue to Ezekiel’s conduct was entirely 
wanting to me, I had sense enough to suspect very often an 
ulterior motive, as well as to observe that Mrs. Varick and he 
were always playing into each other’s hands. I wondered, 
therefore, why he did not want me at Rockaway, why he 
wished to send me into the recesses of the Catskill away form 
all the world, and why he objected to my spending a few 


ee 


hundreds in a summer tour; for if I joined a party who were | 


going to make what was then the grand excursion to the Falls, 
down the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, and the White Moun- 
tains, it would not cost me more; and the health, the pleasure, 


the mental improvement to a young lady in my position was | 


worth that. Mr. O’Morra, to whom I applied for advice, warmly 
approved the tour—ridiculed Dr. Mannikin’s objections ; as for 
a gentleman escort, he would accompany me himself, if my 


friends would allow him to join their party ; and by all means | 
take Laura along, for although she might cause some trouble | 


and anxiety, I would feel still more in leaving her; and if it 
should be desirable at any point to separate from my friends, 
her presence would always save me from embarrassment.”’ 

~ Mr, O’Morra is a gentleman!” said Rosemary emphati- 
cally. 

‘* From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, miss! 
But you never saw anybody in such a rage as Dr. Mannikin. 





Mr. O’Morra and he hated one another cordially. If I had not | 
known that, I should have deeply resented the remarks which | ; 
air of virtue and happiness, I was more difficult. Mr. O’Morra, 


Ezekiel thought proper to make in his quality of my nearest 
relative. 
of my having a masculine escort of my own, unless I meant to 


Although he had himself pointed out the necessity 





Albany boat—for there was no Hudson River railroad then— 
with Laura, Master Rory (a boy of eleven), Mr. O'Morra, and 
our travelling party. It was Rory’s vacation, and his father 
would not deny him or himself the pleasure of the boy's com- 
pany. He took care of Laura like a little knight—the manliest 
little fellow ever you saw ; not so very little either, for he was 
as tall as most lads at twelve, could ride and drive, dance, 
skate, swim, play chess, or draughts, or backgammon with 
accomplished skill ; a great player at nine-pins, and extremely 
eager to be entrusted with a real gun, which his father pro- 
mised him for his next birth-day present. They all said that 
he saved Laura’s life on one occasion by his courage and 
presence of mind—the coolest little rascal that ever wore round- 
about ; and it is needless to say that she was as much in love 
with him as a little girl of five years commonly is with a boy 
just. old enough and big enough to afford her effectual protec- 
tion in her small needs and terrors on a tedious journey. 

‘‘ Tt was not a tedious one to me. It was the only time 
that I ever saw society fairly as a young lady. Mr. O’Morra 
was widely known, and we met everywhere people of the highest 
consideration themselves who considered him highly. At Sara- 
toga, where we spent a week, I had a delightful time. At 
twenty-one you know what that means for a young lady. I 
received a great deal of attention, found myself a belle, in fact, 
made a serious conquest, and refused an offer of marriage be- 
tween two glasses of Congress water on the last morning of 
our stay. I had refused or prevented such offers before, it is 
true ; but this was the first by which I felt honoured, and it 
seemed to me that a cloud was taken off my life. I attributed 
it to the fact that I was in a young woman’s normal position 
once more, under the care of her rightful protectors and en- 
gaged in her legitimate duties. I doubt very much if this 
gentleman would have noticed me at a party; it was Laura 
who won me his attention. Two months before I would have 
instantly accepted such an offer ; now that I breathed the pure 


I saw, was charmed with me ; he knew all about it from my 


‘suitor, who, with a manliness that engaged my esteem, had 


inflict an unreasonable burthen on the gentlemen of the party I - 


was to join, who had other ladies to look after, he affected to 
consider that my own and my sister’s guardian was not a 
suitable person for that office. ‘I suppose it will quite suffi- 


ciently explain our relative position, Ezekiel, when Mr. | 
O’Morra introduces us as his wards—when I introduce him as | 


my guardian.’ 
I am !’ 
myself !’ said I. 
altogether, and the whole world will be of the same opinion 
after you have been travelling with your guardian all summer, 
a widower under forty! He means to take Rory along of 
course; but if I were you, I would insist upon the ceremony 
before starting! That’s all I have to say.’” 

‘‘ Oh !” exclaimed Rosemary, with an impatient gesture and 
a look of fire, ‘‘I could——.,” 
could do ; doubtless something very disagreeable to Dr. Man- 
nikin. 

‘*‘T resented his speech of course, though not so much as I 
should have done had I not thought it supremely ridiculous ; 
and Mrs. Varick came to Ezekiel’s assistance by laughing at 
him. 


‘ Which he is not, at present, any more than | 
‘ But heis guardian of my sister—joint guardian with | 
‘You had better make a joint concefn of it | 


ne eee 2 ee os ee + 


She did not say what she | 





He made an apology too, by saying that it was his affec- | 


tion that made him over-anxious for my interests and my 


honour—the simple truth being that he was afraid this journey 
would lead to my marrying either Mr. O’Morra or somebody 


else, when my property, which he meant if possible to appro- 


priate, would escape his clutches ; to say nothing of the very 
convenient cover which I afforded to his wicked passion, and 


hi ly th atest injury that I suffered at 
which was incomparably the greatest injury that 1 suilere | spanned by the sun-bow. The faint and lovely arch rested its” 


his hands. . 

‘¢I made the journey. Providence seemed to grant me that 
consolation before what I was to suffer. I knew not why, an 
incubus was lifted from my spirit when I found myself on the 


-H 


asked his permission first, and informed him afterwards of his 
want of success.”’ 

‘‘ Why did you refuse this gentleman ?’’ asked Rosemary. 

‘¢Is it why I refused him ?” said Miss Tankerville, in a 
sweet Hibernian accent, which she called her ‘mother tongue’ 
from the source whence it came, ‘‘ Because his nose was too 
short, perhaps—or I didn’t like the colour of his beard, or the 
cut of his coat, or he was a Yankee, or a Protestant, or per- 
haps his name was Hezekiah.’ Is itnecessary to give reasons why 
a girl of one-and-twenty, rich, handsome, and happy, rejects a 
good offer ?.- Tell me, if you can, the reason why she should 
accept the first good one, or the second, or the third for that 
matter ? At five-and-twenty the case is altered ; if she refuse 
then, she has grave reasons ; at thirty she will scarcely refuse 
at all; past thirty she will probably not have any offers to 
refuse. Stick a pin there, Miss Rosemary !”’ 

‘‘ Stick a pin ?” said Rosemary, with a puzzled look, and 
involuntarily glancing down at her dress—‘‘ where ?” 

‘¢ Set it down in your tablets, my dear ; imprint it on your 
memory. It is a metaphorical phrase used by vulgar people— 
a slang expression, in short.”’ 

‘¢T don’t wish to slang expressions,” said Rosemary 
half petulantly ; ‘‘ so pray proceed.” 

‘¢ Why what a little princess it is! To proceed then.— 
I stood where you will never stand—on Table Rock, which 
quivered, or seemed to quiver, with the thunder-stroke of the 
great cataract. Over the sweep of the Horse-shoe the waters 
of Lake Erie plunged in sheets of swiftest green and fretted 
white, into that vast rock-bedded cauldron of foam and spray 


further limb against the verdure of Goat Island, veiled in 
softest mist. Eternal uproar! Quite ineffable, which no sound 
nor motion can disturb! ‘Table Rock has fallen, and never | 
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broke the transcendent repose of the mighty scene. I held 
Laura’s hand fast in mine, and was perfectly unconscious that 
my guardian had passed his round my waist, and held it firmly. 
Rory stood in his blue roundabout and cap on the very edge, 
as quietly as Napoleon is painted on the Rock of St. Helena. 
If I had seen him at first, I should have screamed; but his 
father only looked at the boy, and then pointed out to me his 
position with a glance of paternal pride, which overcame even 
a father’s apprehensions. . 

9** I remember this scene so well—I so often recalled it. It 

came back to me in my dreams for weeks and months after. 
In one sense, you know, the relative situation of Mr. O’Morra 
and myself justified a parental familiarity on his part; but 
then that was the sole instance of it, before or since; and 
although it is a natural, almost an irresistible impulse to seize 
hold of your friends on Table Rock, O’Morra was not a man 
of impulses. His very bitterness and passion as an orator 
are deliberate, his finest bursts are calculated; and he never 
indulged that perfectly natural, permissible, quasi-parental 
caress without a clear perception of what he was about. 
+ 6* Did he mean it just paternally? Was it in the character 
of an ex-guardian ?@In a widower under forty, that seemed 
to me a mere impertinence to a girl of my age. . Yes; when 
I considered Mr. O’Morra’s raven hair, his clear, unwrinkled, 
and noble brow, the fire of his grey eye, his mobile lip curled 
with sarcasm, his spare but muscular frame, which, tall as I 
was, overtopped me a full head, and remembered that he was 
gcarce past the term of youth, which, as my father used to 
tell me, Hippocrates fixed at thirty-five, I was profoundly 
convinced that a parental familiarity on his part to me, in the 
fall bloom of my twenty-one summers, was a pureimpertinence ; 
ind Cahal O’Morra was incapable of an impertinence. What 
then ? I affected fear, and drew back from the edge of Table 
Rock.”’ 

‘¢ T think,’’ said Rosemary innocently, as if she had made 
a grand discovery which reflected great credit on her penetra- 
tion—*‘ I think—you must have been in love at this time with 
Mr. O’Morra.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! now, Rosemary, you make me blush!” said Miss 
Tankerville, with her peculiar smile, which we have noticed. 
And Rosemary looked ashamed, as if she had been caught say- 
ing something foolish. 

‘© We sailed down the St, Lawrence; we visited the Canadian 
French in their homes, and worshipped in their rural churches. 
Montreal in August greatly captivated us all. As none of us 
had ever been abroad, the church of the Sulpiceans, which 
travellers generally style the Cathedral, was the most imposing 
edifice devoted to our faith that we had ever seen. It chanced 
that the first morning we visited it there was a marriage with 
all the ceremonies—a nuptial mass, during which the bride- 
groom and bride, both young, communicated together on the 
steps of the altar, as directed by the ritual of our Church. 
We all stayed to see it through. Though a Catholic born, I 
had never before seen it, and our friends were Protestants. It 
was a very interesting affair, for the groom was an English 
officer, a convert (as I understood), and the bride French. 
His scarlet uniform and her long white train and veil blend- 
ing together on the altar step, before the priest in his rich 
vestments ; while little surpliced boys, like angels, held tapers 
on either side, or knelt where they had récited the Conjiteor, 
formed a beautiful picture. I was so affected that I wept. 
‘Unless I can be married that way,’ said I,¢s we left the 
church, ‘I don’t want to be married at all.” ‘Scarlet coat 
and all, I suppose ?”” asked Mr. O’Morra Sarcastically. ‘No, 
sir,’ said I, with spirit; ‘ British officers who are Catholics are 
too scarce for me to hope that; and were they not, I am too 
patriotic to marry any but an American. But asI am entitled 


_ to the ring, sir, and all that, I mean to have it with all solem- 


nity, or not at all.’ 
‘¢ Mr. O’Morra looked very cold and stern #4 tiat. I could 





not at first imagine why. , Then I recollected that he was a | 


widower, had been married in early youth to a virgin bride, 
and no doubt with the very same ceremonies; and I remem- 
bered to have heard that it was only by a kind of dispensation 
that the Church permitted these ceremonies to be used in the 
second marriage of widowers, and not at all (as I knew very 
well) in that of widows. I thought more about this than 
about the parental caress he gave me at Niagara, I had lately 
felt a profound internal conviction that Mr. O’Morra was ten- 
derly attached to me, and nothing but some subtle and delicate 
scruple prevented him from saying so at present. @It is im- 
possible to convey to any one else the grounds I had for this 
conviction, which had stolen over me gradually, awakening all 
the time deeper and stronger feelings of affection for him. And 
now I got a sudden shock. + It seemed to me that a gulf had 
opened between us. It was possible, clearly, to bridge it over; 
but it was a question whether he would, after all, ask me to 
cross on such a bridge; it was a further question whether I 
would consent. Strange to say, I had never before thought 
of it in this particular light. That mysterious ceremony in 
the church of the Sulpiceans—that bride kneeling on the very 
steps of the altar, where I never saw woman kneel before— 
had awakened in the depths of my soul a perception of some- 
thing sacred in myself which I never had till then. 

‘‘That journey had ennobled and purified my thoughts. 
Like all purification it was attended with pain. The blameless 
happiness of which I had permitted myself to dream was es- 
caping from my hands. Rory one day was telling me about his 
meeting with one of his school friends, who had a new step- 
mother. 2 

‘¢* He likes it first-rate,’ said the boy. ‘Now J should not, 
Miss Tankerville.’ *y 

‘© * Why not, Master Rory ? Your papa has a perfect right 
to marry again, you know, if he pleases.’ 

‘** He has a right,’ replied the boy, ‘ but it would not be so 
glorious.’ 

‘¢* You prefer glory to happiness, then, Rory?’ said I, with 
a blush. 

‘** For my papa I do!’ he replied, looking at me steadily 
with his great eyes. ‘ Besides, Miss Tankerville, did not you 
tell me the other day that it was a noble thing in my father 
to have been so long faithful to the memory of my mother ?” 

**«*T did, Rory.’ 

«That proves it, then,’ said the boy. ‘My papa is not 
like others, Miss Tankerville. Everybody says that.’ 

‘* * He is certainly unlike any other man I ever knew,’ said I. 

‘** Do you mean to marry my father ?” continued the boy 
boldly. ‘Hverybody says so.’ | 

‘* * He has never asked me, Rory,’ said I, affecting to smile. 

*“* Aye! but he will—when we get back to New York. 
You know that as wellasI do. Do tell me at once whether 
you mean to have him. I won’t tell anyone, on my word and 
honor !’ . 

‘““*Upon my word, Rory,’ said I, ‘ this is a very extra- 
ordinary request—to ask a lady whether she means to accept 
a gentleman who has not yet proposed to her and possibly 
never will! Don’t you know better than that ?’ 

‘** He will propose to you, I tell you,’ answered the boy. 
*% asked him myself, and he said, ‘ Yes,’ plump out. Now 
that’s a secret for you! Now tell me—will you accept him, 
as ae : ? Yes or no, Miss Tankerville ?” 

‘I felt all the blood in my body rush to my heart. and 
then back to my cheeks, at this ree Alibre peed psec Bie 
ment and question. ) 

‘** Ah! I see how it is said the boy. ‘ Well don’t tell that 
I told you. g Honor bright!’ And off he went like an arrow 
from a bow. Why, Rosemary, you blush as vividly as I could 
have done myself when the thing happened!” @ 

‘‘ To think howyou must have felt at such a question!” re- 
plied Rosemary. “ What an impudent good-for-nothing boy !”” 





































CHAPTER XII. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 


“Pasr midnight!” said Miss Tankerville, looking at her 
m 


watch, 

“Oh, never mind!” cried Miss Rosemary, flushed with a 
deep and permanent excitement. ‘I am dying to know why 
you didn’t marry Mr. O’Morra after all—why you are an old 
maid ; not that you are so very old either—and—what dreadful 
thing Dr. Mannikin and Mrs. Varick did to you.” 

‘* Instead of answering, Miss Tankerville bent her head in a 
listening attitude. Like most housekeepers of the timid sex, 
she was quick-eared. 

‘*] hear a step on the stairs !”’ 

‘‘Dear me! I hear steps on the stairs every night !’’ said 
Rosemary. 

‘*‘Aye! but I know the step of everyone of my boarders, 
and this is entirely different.” 

Miss Tankerville rose with excitement and rushed to the 
door which she threw open. The sound which was approach- 
ing from below, ceased, but she could not see who it was, for 
the gas in the hall had been put out. While she ran to the 
mantle for a match, the steps retreated. She lit a burner of 
the side-light near Rosemary’s door, and flooded the hall and 
nearest flight of stairs with light. While thus engaged the 
front door of the hall below opened, causing a draught that 
flickered the flame, then closed again. ‘‘ Some one has gone 
out!” Miss Tankerville went down-stairs, accompanied by 
Rosemary, who shared her excitement. They relit the hall 
light, examined the hall-door, which Miss Tankerviile locked 
and bolted. Then they ranged through the parlors, trying 
windows, looking into closets, and locking all the doors after 
them, to make sure nothing should escape. Convinced at last 
that there was no one inside, both returned to Rosemary’s 
room. After discussing femininely this incident, Miss Tanker- 
ville resumed her narrative. 

‘*If you wish to know why I refused Mr. O’Morra on his 
first offer, of which Rory had forewarned me, it is very easily 
explained. He was a widower near forty, and I a girl of 
twenty-one, independent, supposed by myself to be tolerably 
attractive ; and his son, a lad of eleven years, was averse to 
his father’s remarrying. I think I was right too. For why 
had Providence made me independent, if not that I might 
never sacrifice what is more delicate and noble in my sex to 
vulgar necessities or worldly ambition? Then I had Laura 
to bring up. I wasa mother already, you see; and for that 
reason resolved to remain a virgin, to fulfil, in unselfish purity, 
my allotted task. My feelings were not those of a religious 
at all, for more than one blameless passion struggled hard 
against my decision—why should I deny that, now that the 
man’s locks are silver and the fire of his glance is tamed ? We 
parted at Mrs. Varick’s door at about six in the morning, 
after a night on the Sound—a glorious moonlight that wit- 
nessed my struggle and my triumph—parted friends. Rory 
shook hands with me in his manly style, and kissed Laura 
with bold affection. I don’t suppose the child herself had any 
idea why, after they were gone I sat down on my trunk in 
the hall, flung my arms round her and cried.” 

‘¢ You were a good girl,” said Rosemary, dashing away a 
tear ; “‘ I understand all that part now perfectly.” 

‘¢ The Varicks had not returned from Rockaway—thait is, 
Mrs. Varick and the children had not; for Mr. Varick was in 
town. Although Mr. Varick was always particularly kind to 

me, it was not entirely agreeable to be in the house with him 
alone, as it were, with only a child and the servants, especially 
as he used to come home tight, when he came home at all in 
hours that I knew anything about. I regretted to observe that 
his habits had in no respect improved, and the observation 
stimulated the resolution with which I had returned to the 
city—of forming a home as speedily as possible for myself and 
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Laura. Mr. Varick told me that Roosey had been delicate all 
summer, and that Dr. Mannikin had attended him, spending 
sometimes entire weeks at Rockaway. For his own part, 
business had kept him in town a great deal. Whatever the 
business was, it had not been very profitable, for Mr. Varick 
. borrowed money of me on the first morning of my arrival. 
Three or four days after, he applied to me again, wishing to 
borrow a very large sum only for four-and-twenty hours. ‘The 
whole of my August rents and dividends, and the greater part 
of those paid in May, were deposited then to my credit in the 
Chemical Bank. I used to keep my check-book in my table 
drawer, and I was a little surprised that the sum Mr. Varick 
asked for—merely for one day—was within a few dollars the 
exact amount of my balance. I was very confiding, but to 
lend even for a few hours almost half-a-year’s income, startled 
me, and I refused. He looked mortified, but said nothing, 
put on his hat and left the house. That day he did not appear 
at dinner—he had dined with us every day since our return— 
and I feared that he was very much hurt by my want of 
confidence. I sat up a good deal later than usual that 
evening in order to see him, hoping that he might return 
sober enough to hear my excuses. However he never came, 
and what was very unusual, did not appear at breakfast the 
next morning. Another entire day, and no newsof Mr. Varick ! 
We all thought that he had gone down to Rockaway. I was 
wrifing a note to Isabel, informing her of the circumstances, 
and begging her to return home, when a short letter arrived 
from her to me, begging me to send her a hundred dollars to 
pay her bill at Rockaway, as Varick took no notice of her 
request, and she supposed that as usual he had been losing 
terribly at play. I enclosed her a cheque immediately, and 
the next evening she returned escorted by Dr. Mannikin, and 
accompanied by the children and two maid-servants. She 
flung herself into my arms. As soon as we were alone, she 
said: ‘Good Heaven! we are ruined, Helen! Varick has gone 
to South America, leaving gaming debts unpaid !’ 

‘¢ Mr. Varick had been in difficulty some years before. Then 
he received a considerable inheritance on the death of his 
grandfather, old Peter Roosevelt Varick. He had not been 
in business since, but had lived on his means, speculating in 
real estate and dabbling in lotteries. Lately he had taken 
to faro. Dr. Mannikin told me that his notes had been flying 
about all summer at fabulous discounts, sustained at all merely 
by the wealth of his relations, who, some might suppose, 
would step in at the last, and by the idea that his wife was 
going to receive a large property from her Uncle Dashon. 
The house in which they lived was a gift from old Mr. Dashon 
to Mrs. Varick, and was settled on her in the hands of trustees. 
The furniture, too, was hers—a gift from her uncle; of course 
it was liable for judgments, but as Varick had no bona-fide 
business obligations, nothing but the wildest kind of accommo- 
dation, paper negotiated at the most usurious interest, and 
gambling debts, there would be no suits, and hence she would 
not be disturbed. But here were all her resources. She had 
no money, and there were bills to pay. @ The butcher and 
grocer would give no further credit till theirs were settled, and 
but for my purse we should have had no dinner that week. 

‘¢ As soon as we had fairly ascertained how matters really 
stood, a grand tripartite council was held, consisting of Dr. 
Mannikin, Mrs. Varick, and myself, to consider what was best 
to be done. I advised her to apply at once to her Uncle 
Dashon. 

‘¢¢ Now, Helen,’ she began, ‘it’s of no use saying that. 
Uncle Dashon will tell me to let my house, store my furniture, 
and come to live with him, as I did before my marriage, and 
till after Roosey was born. I can’t doit. I’m not going te 
put myself under Aunt Dashon’s thumb again, I can tell you. 
And if I refuse, Uncle Dashon never forgives people who ask 
his help and won’t take his advice. Better not ask it at all. 
I stand very well with him now, and if Dick gets killed fighting 





in Algiers—as I hope to goodness he may’ (Rosemary stamped 
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her charming foot, and uttered an indignant exclamation), 
‘no doubt I shall get uncle’s entire property at last. But 
as for returning under his roof, it would do me no manner 
of good, and I will not do it unless from the most dire 
necessity.’ 

‘¢ *Tt would separate her from us all!’ said Dr. Mannikin 
pathetically. 

‘¢¢T don’t see what she can do then,’ said I, unless she lets 
the house and sells the furniture, which will give her an in- 
come sufficient to board in a very handsome style.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Tet the house of course I must,’ said Isabel. ‘I have 
not the means to live in it. But as for selling the furniture— 
uncle’s gift only two years ago—he would never forgive me !’ 

‘Ezekiel proposed (without any seriousness) that she 
should keep both house and furniture, and take boarders. 
‘ You could make a handsome thing of it, and Uncle Dashon 
would rather like your spirit.’ 

‘¢<«There would be such an outcry among the Varicks as 
never was heard in New York before. They’d consider it 
infinitely more disgraceful than my husband’s not paying his 
debts! No use talking of that !’ 

‘«<T see,’ said Dr. Mannikin, ‘that you are determined to 
keep up appearances.’ 

** « Determined!’ said Mrs. Varick. 

‘¢ «Then in one shape or another your furniture,’ said he, 
looking round the frescoed saloon, gay with French mirrors 
and satin upholstery and gilded carving, ‘ has got to be con- 
verted into support—that’s clear.’ 

‘*«T don’t know what is to become of me, unless Helen 
comes to my assistance,’ replied she, bursting into tears. 

. ‘¢* What can Ido?’ Llexclaimed. ‘Tell me, and I will 
o it.’ 

‘* At that time I would almost have laid down my life for 
this woman who, when my sister and I were orphans and 
homeless, had so disinterestedly (as I thought) offered us a 
refuge. Dr. Mannikin drew me into the next room—an ex- 
quisite dining-room with everything carved in oak, rich antique 
buffet, chairs all knops and flowers, &c., and proposed a plan 
which he thought would solve every objection, and promote 
alike the happiness and interests of all of us. 

‘** Mrs. Varick’s own idea is,’ said he, ‘that as you are 
bent on housekeeping, you should take this house, furniture 
and all, and pay her partly in money—for she will want some, 
you know—and partly in board; but I tell her you can’t afford 
it. The rent is more than you can pay.’ 

** « Entirely out of the question,’ said I, 

‘¢ «Here is a more practical plan. Your own house bears 
the same rent as this, but as you would let the basement to 
me at a high price, you could afford to live in that, and taking 
Mrs. Varick’s furniture at a low figure, pay her in board 
while she would provide for her other expenses by the rent of 
this house.’ 


' $06 You forget, Ezekiel, that Mrs. Passavant has a five years 
ease. ‘ 

** « Not at all. That’s the very point. Mrs, Passavant has 
a fine opportunity to take a large family mansion in Lafayette. 
place, where she thinks she can make her fortune in a few 
years, and she only hesitated because she has your house on 
her hands. Say the word, and you shall have it,’ 

***T shall be delighted to get my father’s house again, and 
to give you the office and have you live with me, Cousin Ezekiel ‘ 
said I; ¢ but can I afford to buy this costly furniture at any 
decent price? And to take Isabel, with her two children (and 
servants—she must have a nursery-maid—and her own maid 
of course)—I shrink! Besides, what will her Uncle’ Dashon 
say to her selling the furniture? He won’t like her Selling it 
to 7 spon than to anyone else !’ 

“‘He need never know it—or if he does’ (for I 
head resolutely at that) ‘he can be told, Sut will = the 
truth, that it is only hypothecated as security for her board til] 
her husband’s return, Of course, you would resign it to her 
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on fall repayment of-her bills—eh ? Thus, she unites every 
object ; she avoids an éclat, keeps up appearances with her 
relations and the world; and you refurnish your house more 
splendidly than ever on the easiest terms, and at the samo 
time secure the presence.of a matron, which has always been 
your difficulty, Helen.’ } 

‘¢ You must remember that I saw this proposal poeene +8 
Dr. Mannikin represented it, and the only objections I pe:- 
ceived were the expense (more than I had ever contemplated) 
and the destruction of my plan of quiet domesticity with Laura. 
I dreaded Mrs. Varick’s children and her maids. A very faint 
and dim idea also floated through my inexperienced maiden 
mind, that it was not quite the thing to have two married 
people living with me, of whom the man was separated from 
his wife, and the lady from her husband. Still, as the lady 
was my intimate friend, with whom I had lived for two years 
on sisterly terms, and the man my nearest relation, this view 
appeared prudish, and I did not allude to it. I referred the 
proposal back to Isabel herself, who of course had already 
agreed upon it with Ezekiel in private. She, therefore, only 
spoke to thank me eagerly, and promised the easiest bargain 
that ever was about the furniture. In fine, I consented pro- 
vided Mr. O’Morra’s consent could be obtained. At this con- 
dition Ezekiel’s brow blackened. He observed that Mr. O’Morra 
was in Washington, conducting a cause in the Supreme Court. 
‘I will write to him,’ said I. ‘ We shall get the answer in 
three days.’ 

‘¢T wrote the letter, which Dr. Mannikin took to put in the 
post: office.” 

‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Rosemary. ‘ Whata fool!” 

‘I waited a week without receiving an answer, Ezekiel 
coming every day to inquire, and growing very impatient and 
pressing with me to decide. At last he brought a message 
from Mrs. Passavant, requiring an immediate answer about 
the lease, as she was obliged either to accept or decline the 
proposal made to her. Thus pressed, and interpreting Mr. 
O’Morra’s silence as a sign that he was resolved not to inter- 
fere further in my affairs, 1 gave my consent. 

‘¢ Dr. Mannikin now hurried everything, urging the prudence 
of getting Mrs. Varick’s furniture out of her own hands as soon 
as possible. I bought it,-therefore, immediately, taking her 
receipt for the very considerable sums which I had already 
lent her as the first payment, and contracting to board her, 
her two children, and as many maid-servants, for three years, 
giving them an entire floor, with fuel, lights, use of the drawing- 
room, and all other imaginable privileges, at a very handsome 
compensation no doubt. The contract was reduced to writing 
and signed by us both. Ezekiel witnessed it. He figured up 
what the bargain would cost me in cash, and found that I 
should get the furniture at about one-third its original value, 
the rest being paid entirely in rent and supervision, which, how- 
ever useful to Mrs. Varick, would cost me nothing. He was never 
weary of dilating on the advantages to accrue from the arrange- 
ment. I was going to be mistress of a splendid establishment, 
and at the same time their common benefactress. He confessed 
that he had not succeeded at all in the two years since my 
father’s death. He had even lost some families who at first 
employed him. They regarded him either as a bachelor or 
as separated from that cursed wife of his, who was born to be 
the blight of his existence. Now that he was going to live 
with two young ladies, his cousins—daughters of his old and 
celebrated uncle, Dr. Tankerville—all would be changed.» He 
proposed to order a new door-plate with his own name for the 
front door. 

*** Really, Cousin Ezekiel,’ said I, ‘doesn’t that turn me 
into your housekeeper at once ?’ 

** Fie, no, Cousin Helen. It is merely for the sake of the 
good o- it will have upon my practice—the position it will 
give me 


*** To pass off my house as yours—is that it ?’ said I. 





— 


«©¢ Why, you wouldn’t put ‘Miss Tanxkervitze,’ on the 
door—as if you kept a boarding-house—would you ? 

‘«*©*No, you can’t do that, Helen!’ said Mrs. Varick, 
laughing, ‘Just think—on Broadway—too conspicuous a 
place for you to hang out your sign, my dear! ‘The most 
natural thing in the world for you to give your cousin the 
doctor the benefit,’ 

‘¢ So to give Ezekiel the benefit, I agreed to it, and before 
we moved in, the name of ‘ Dr. MANnnIKIN’ appeared on a large 
silver plate upon the lofty green door. This was an immense 
lift in the world for Ezekiel Mannikin! Consider what a 
respectable figure he now cut, living in a four-storey house, 
with granite basement and massive steps, on Broadway! If 
you called on him, you were shown into a noble office, two 
rooms deep, lined with walnut bookcases and a magnificent 
medical library. Every circumstance breathed the old-es- 
tablished practitioner. Daily, at the hour when Broadway 
was most thronged, Dr. Mannikin would be seen entering or 
issuing from his office in faultless suit of black, Quaker cut, 
broad-brim. hat, white-top-boots—a sort of Quaker dandy, 
neither ashamed of the society nor superstitiously attached to 
it, and fast becoming a most respectable notoriety. 

‘¢ Dr. Mannikin’s motives for desiring this arrangement 
were quite patent. Mrs. Varick’s were not so clear a 

‘‘Oh, never mind her motives,” interrupted Rosemary, 
*¢ One must have read history to little purpose not to know 
that people under the influence of criminal passions will go 
any lengths and run any danger to gratify them. Otherwise 
Isabel Varick’s conduct is inexplicable, for had she applied 
to—to her Uncle Dashon, he would have done anything for 
her at that time.” 

‘¢ The lessons of history have made a deep impression upon 
you,” said Miss Tankerville, with a smile. ‘‘To dismiss, 
then, the motives: of Mrs. Varick—immediate possession of 
the premises had been a condition which Ezekiel made with 
Mrs. Passavant ; so she moved into her new house without 
even waiting to clean it. Dr. Mannikin wanted me to do the 
same, but I was too thorough a housekeeper, and not yet 
sufficiently tamed, to obey him there. I must have kept him 
on tenter-hooks while, regardless of his advice, which I con- 
sidered a pure impertinence, I sent in an army of painters 
and house-cleaners. Once in for it, I was resolved to do the 
thing as became the daughter of Dr. Tankerville. Mrs. Varicik's 
carpets hai to be taken up, purified, new breadths put in and 
refitted, causing fresh delays. Her rooms were narrower than 
mine, so that the drawing-room had to have a new medallion- 
carpet, one which I.thought would not disgrace her French 
mirrors and Paris upholstery. I had been overseeing it laid 
down, the mirrors being already up, and the curtains and 
pictures, but not another stick of furniture yet moved in. My 
father’s and mother’s portraits by Inman, and a great picture 
of Hippocrates which old Paff persuaded my father to buy, 
and a silvery landscape by Doughty—white-armed sycamores 
overhanging a running stream crystalline clear—and a purple 
and gold sunset by Cole, adorned the walls, giving already a 
familiar look, and I looked round with a sense of pride to 
think I was mistress here once more, when the door opened, 
and Cahal O’Morra stood before me. 

‘In the mirror that had been Mrs. Varick’s I saw the blood 
rush tumultuously to my face. It was only a minute—lI ran 
up to him to shake hands. He took mine icily and gazed 
round in silence, his frock-coat buttoned up and his gloved 
hand resting on his hip. 

‘¢ « Well sir,’ said I, with woman’s quickness beginning the 
attack, ‘are you not a pretty cavalier not to have answered 
my letter all this time ?’ 

‘¢ « What letter ?’ replied he, black as thunder. © 

‘* I explained, | 

‘¢¢T received no letter. How did you direct it 

‘6¢T'o Cahal O’Morra, Esq., Willard’s Hotel, Washingten, 
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D. C., a8 plain as I could write it ; and Dr. Mannikin put it 
in the office for me himself.’ 

‘** That explains why I never got it.’ 

“*¢ Sir!’ said I, flaming up. 

‘*¢ * Your cousin is to live with you, or you with him? I 
see his name on the door-plate. Who else ?’ 

** ¢ My friend Mrs. Varick, sir, who is compelled to relin- 
quish her house for the present. I wrote to you about all 
these arrangements, asking your approval and advice.’ 

** «My approval is out of the question. My advice is to 
break the bargain at any cost.’ 

** ¢ Sir, it is too late. Had you said as much a month ago 
in answer to my letter, I would not have stirred hand or foot 
in the business.’ : 

*** Confound the letter |’ said he, stamping with his foot, and 
using a much more forcible word. ‘I never got it, I tell you, 
nor do I believe it was ever sent.’ : 

‘¢ * Please not to swear, sir,’ said I; ‘I am not used to it. 
As for the imputation upon my cousin, that he has had the 
baseness to suppress my letter, I shall not notice it.’ I was 
excessively angry, and went to the mirror to adjust my hair 
and bonnet, as jf about to go. Mr. O’Morra strode up and 
down the room in equal wrath; once he turned to the door, 
then he stopped before my father’s portrait and sighed. He 
came back to me and took my hand. 

‘¢* God forbid,’ said he, ‘that I should stand on idle 
etiquette or yield to selfish anger when the daughter of my 
old friend is risking her fortune, her happiness, her reputation, 
and perhaps even her virtue.’ 

‘¢* What mean yon, sir ?’ 

“*«] mean that your cousin Ezekiel, in whose power you are 
about to place yourself, is a scoundrel, and that your friend 
Mrs. Varick is his accomplice. Early last summer I heard un- 
favourable rumours in regard to her, and I should have spoken 
to you on the subject had I not found you bent on this hous.- 
keeping project, which I thought an excellent mode of with- 
drawing from her. I even supposed that you intended it so, 
and hence I did not explicitly warn you. Besides you know 
what hopes I formed upon your summer tour. Had those 
presumptuous hopes turned ont better founded, I had planned 
for you a visit to my mother this antumn 

‘flere Mr. O’Morra stopped, overcome by emotion, and for 
my part I listened pale as death, wonder'ng what was to come 
next. 

‘«* That was out of the question after what passed between 
us in our last conversation. Still, lwrote you from Washing- 
ton, urging you to pursue your housekeeping plan, but to keep 
clear of all connexion with your cousin, and hinting why.’ 

*«*T never received such a letter !’ 

‘<¢ Ah, it is all of a piece. Yesterday I returned. On my 
table I found a letter informing me of your plans—not your 
letter—an anonymous letter ; 

‘¢¢ Sir!’ said I, ‘Mr. O’Morra! an anonymous letter! Oh, 
no; I beg of you, sir, not to say another word. I would rather 
incur any disgrace than listen to anything from so base a 
source. Against the reputation of a lady too! Fie! fie!’ 

‘‘T walked away impatiently. 

‘¢¢ You should hear me out,’ said he. ‘I regard these 
things exactly as you do. I will not even mention to you 
the charges contained in this letter. But as it concerned you 
so nearly, I thought it right to make inquiries in the quarter 
indicated. I have been to Rockaway. Now weigh what Iam 
going to tell you. Itis certain. Both your cousin and Mrs. 
Varick know of the scandal; for Varick was informed, and 
questioned them both, and accepted their explanations as 
satisfactory. In the face of that fact, which should impose 
on them such peeuliar discretion, they form a plan to live to- 
gether, during her husband’s absence, under your roof!’ 

** «Tg that all?’ said I. } 

‘** Ts it not enough ?” 

‘‘ It is enough to have prevented my forming this engage- 
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ment had I known it earlier ; not enough to make me recede 
now. I have signed a written contract with Mrs. Varick ; I 
have bought her furniture ; it is hers no longer—it is mine; 
her house is let from the 1st ; I must move out of it in twenty- 
four hours, and she has no place to come but here. The 
arrangement is generally known, and for me to draw back 
at the present moment would be to disgrace her, Mr. 
O’ Morra.’ 

‘‘* Her own fault entirely.’ 

‘©¢She has not used me well, I admit, but I utterly dis- 
believe that scandalous story. Do you think me so deficient 
in penetration that there could be any grounds for such idle 
talk and I not know it ?’ ; 

‘©¢T wouldn’t give five straws for your opinion in such 
matters,’ said he with unbounded contempt. 

*©¢T ghall not desert her whem she $s traduced,’ said I, 
warmly. 

«“¢Take care of yourself and Laura—-you have no call to 
protect the reputation of a married woman who cannot protect 
her own.» Come, Helen, authorize me to act for you, and I 
will rid you of your contract and every other embarassment 
before the world is a day older.” 

‘‘T drew away. from Mr. O’Morra, and leaned against the 
mantle—for there was not a seat in the room—to reflect. At 
last I asked him—more for want of something to say than 
any other view—what he would do if I gave him full powers. 

‘©¢ Tn the first place, serve Dr. Mannikin with a notice to 
quit the premises in a week. He is a tenant at will. I can 
prove that he pays no rent and never has paid any. I could 
set him on the sidewalk with all his traps to-morrow. Next, 
with this notice as a screw, I am prepared to treat with Mrs. 
Varick. I will offer to return her furniture anywhere she 
pleases, or to pay her cash for it in full at a fair valuation by 
disinterested appraisers. It is a tremendous extravagance for 
you—but what is money in such a case? If she refuse all 
terms of accommodation, I shall inform her that this house is 
locked up, and I shall leave her to her remedy. I doubt if she 
will sue for damages. My life for it, though, when she finds 
that Dr. Mannikin is not to live with you, and that you will 
not live with her, she will come to terms.’ 

‘©¢ My dear Mr. O’Morra,’ said I, ‘ you must be sensible 
that this is a kind of proceeding to which I can never have re- 
course with friends whom to this moment I have loved. If I 
believed Isabel guilty—and I totally disbelieve it—I couldn’t 
do that. After she has sheltered me and Laura under her roof 





for two years 

‘¢« For her own purposes !’ 

‘©¢T don’t care—I am not going to stamp her with publie 
disgrace by an open breach, and ruin Dr. Mannikin too—my 
nearest relative, whose interests are my own. I will try to 
persuade Mrs. Varick for her own sake to give up the arrange- 
ment.’ 

*** She won't, and she will persuade you that she ought 
not. Well, I have done my duty, Miss Tankerville. When 
they have entirely ruined you between them, call upon me 
again. 

‘¢ T shook hands with him, tears in my eyes. 
the door, then returned. 

‘*¢« There is yet a way for you to escape this difficulty,’ said 
he in a tremulous voice, ‘without inflicting the slightest 
wound on the reputation or feelings of Mrs. Varick, or doing 
the least prejudice to your cousin.’ 

‘* How ?’ said I. ‘I would gladly embrace any method of 
escaping that satisfied those conditions.’ 

*«* Would you ?’ he asked, with his fiercest glance. 

‘‘*Indeed I would. Do you think me indifferent to a 
possible siain on my fair name ?’ 

‘“«* Marriage,’ returned he, taking my hand in his iron 
fingers, ‘ changes all the relations of a woman to others, and 
alters all her plans. No one will expect'you—not Mrs. Variek 


‘He went to 








herself—to fulfil these engagements from the moment that 
you announce yourself as—my betrothed wife.’ : 

‘‘ No words can express the mingled respect, passion, and 
energetic wilfulness with which O'Morra uttered these last 
words ; it was enough to sweep away the opposition of any 
feminine will in the world. €.A man of forty, who knows his 
own power, is far more formidable to our resolutions than a 
youngster, Rosemary. He would make us marry him inspite 
of ourselves, and be extremely well contented afterwards, I 
believe. But I was his match in pride, and man as he is”— 
observed Miss Tankerville, triumphantly—‘ more than a match 
for him in dissimulation. I could not bear that any man should 
say I accepted him to get out of a scrape; so I turned away with 
a breaking heart—for I felt to my inmost core all the noble de- 
votion of his conduct—and said: ‘Thank you a thousand 
times.’ I raised my eyes from the carpet and saw in the 
mirror his look of doubt—as plainly as if he had said with 
his lips, ‘ She thinks me too old for her!’ Why don’t these 
wise men know us better? I was only ashamed to yield 
without a stronger urgency. So the man put on his hat and 
went away, leaving me alone in my grand house. With much 
ado I kept from running to the window to call him back; 
maiden pride prevented me.” 

Young Rosemary clasped both hands over her face with a 
beautiful movement of modesty ; then with a sidelong glance 
and half-smile said: ‘‘Go on.” They are all alike. ‘The 
child understood it, as the duckling understands paddling 
about in a pool. 

‘*¢ Suppose all that Isabel Varick said in answer—her pro- 
testations, her tears, her wounded feelings, her bold denials, 
taking Heaven to witness of her innocence, and praying God 
might strike her dead that instant if she spoke not true. The — 
Rockaway rumour she treated as the most idle gossip, such as 
no woman on earth could be exempt from, and which with as 
little reason might any day assail myself. From mere inno- 
cence she had attached no importance to it, which from me 
won instant credence. I ended by feeling the greatest com- 
punction for speaking of it at all, and almost feared that I had 
compromised my own character by having listened with any 
respect to so monstrous a calumny. When she saw the effect 
she had produced, she changed her tone. If I thought I 
should sustain the slightest injury, she released me from my 
engagement. A word from me was sufficient—she would tear 
the contract into a thousand pieces. With difficulty I appeased 
her wounded delicacy. , 

‘So the next day a grand move. : 

‘* To say I did not enjoy myself in my new home, or rather 
my old home restored, would be untrue. In some respects it 
was the happiest period of my life. Dr. Mannikin was e 
singularly agreeable companion—above all, at table. He had 
seen so much, and had so large a fund of anecdote. Ue 
brought to the house many amusing and celebrated people— 
editors, authors, artists, actors, and Bohemians generally. 
Our winter evenings at home were rendered delightful by this 
sort of society. We went to the opera and theatre frequently, 
and I had little suppers at home thereafter, to which some 
witty actors or renowned and social man of letters would be 

invited. We were notinvited to so many parties—some of Mrs. 
Varick’s friends left her off their visiting-list, and I was in- 
cluded in the proscription—she for boarding, I for taking 
her to board. To make amends we atiended some very 
brilliant public balls, where Isabel was always distinguished 
for her grace, her beauty, and her ravishing toilette. I had 
also enough of domestic cares. I got a governess for Laura, 
a remarkably nice young person, and I had her taught music 
and dancing by competent professors. I was present at her 
lessons, and attended myself to her religious instruction. 
There was one great drawback—I could not invite Mr. 
O’Morra to the house—he would have deemed it an insult ; 
and this always rankled in mv mind, although I was more and 
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more convinced of the injustice he had done to my cousin and 
my friend. ~ 

* Another thing I did not quite enjoy was the expense. 
The family was pretty large; Dr. Mannikin was an epicure, 
and we entertained, quietly indeed, but pretty often, dinner 
company. I sustained the whole establishment; for though 
Dr. Mannikin paid me nominally 1,000 dollars a-year, the 
money, you observe, came out of my pocket. I merely retained 
the pension I previously gave him. Mrs. Varick, of course, 
paid me nothing; for I was all the time paying her for her 
furniture. ¢ At the end of six months I had exhausted all my 
reserve, and saw that my expenditure would regularly exceed my 
income. I was now fairly in for it, and seeing that I could 
not lop off anything without pinching my table or doing in- 
justice to Laura, by the advice of Dr. Mannikin, that fall I let 
two furnished rooms, with breakfast, to a couple of literary 
gentleuen, Mr. Forrester, who is still with me, and a young 
foreigner named Rusé. To do this, however, was to exhaust 
the capacity of my house ; I had not a spare room left. 

‘* Let me tell you (there is reason for it) how my space was 
disposed of. In the first place we had five female servants, and 
Dr. Mannikin kept a black boy to drive his carriage; for I 
had lent him money to set up a handsome brougham with 
two horses. Mrs. Varick said that Ezekiel ought to have 
that, to match the house. I had also a sempstress, whom I 
did not consider exactly as a servant. She and Fleurette 
(Isabel’s own maid) occupied the same room in the attic, and 
the rest of the girls and the boy occupied all the remainder. 
There was a counter basement under the front office. This was 
the sewing-room and servants’ hall; the rest of that floor 
was occupied by the kitchen, laundry, store-rooms, and so- 
forth. The basement was Dr. Mannikin’s office—he slept in 
the back room on a sofa-bedstead of his own invention. The 
extension-room was the dining-room. Over it, accessible 
from the first landing of the back-stairs, the old billiard-room 


had been converted into two pieces, of which one was Laura’s | 


school-room, and the other the bed-room of her governess. 
First floor—the drawing-room suite—consisting of two large 
saloons, communicating by folding-doors, and a small boudoir 
(over the hall) fitted as a ladies’ workroom and library. No 
sleeping apartment on this floor. Second floor (Americans 
would could call it the third)—Mrs. Varick’s apartments; her 
sitting-room, bedroom, Roosey’s room, a dark room where 
the nurse slept—four in all, with closets and bath-room allotted 
to her alone. Third storey (in New York parlance, the fourth), 
Miss Tankerville’s room and Laura’s adjacent; which left 
precisely two rooms corresponding in front, for * Messrs. 
Forrester and Rusé; deep closets between cut off from the 
apartment of said messieurs, and appropriated to herself by 
the young lady who owned the house and almost everything 
in it. I have hardly left a corner fora mouse. Yet the rent 
paid by my new lodgers did not suffice to meet the deficiency 
in my income as compared with my expenses; for it was I 
who fed Dr. Mannikin’s horses, and paid his boy’s wages, and 
kept his carriage in repair. What didn’t I do? I didn’t pay 
the wages of Mrs. Varick’s maids, nor her milliner’s bill, nor 
those of Dr. Mannikin’s tailor; but if we went to a "party 
together, I paid the carriage hire afterwards ; Dr. Mannikin, 
however, bought the tickets when we went to the theatre. 
He considered that that balanced the account. 

‘I was, I own, deeply alarmed when, at the end of the 
second year, I found myself, after my November rents had 
been paid, with a debt exceeding my cash-in-hand by a cool 
1,200 dollars, and not a stiver to go on with. Well, I had 
some Chemical Bank shares; I got my certificates, drove-drown 
to Wall-street, went straight to Mr. Nevins’ office, came back 
with a cheque, paid my debts to the last dollar; then resolved 
to economize. 

Dr. Mannikin was now doing well in his profession. The 
appearance of wealth sustained for two years had done its 
work. I ought to know, for his bell was always goig. I 





thonght in my heart that if he did not relinquish the 1,000 
dollars which I yet had to pay him for one year more accord- 
ing to my promise, he might at least refund the various sums 
I had lent him over and above that, and also relieve me of the 
expense of his stable and boy. I told him so frankly. He 
readily promised to do so, and that was the last I heard of it. 
He used to market for me (to increase his own consequence), 
and paid both my butcher’s and grocer’s bills. I was glad to 
be saved the trouble ; and to tell the truth, I was so youthful- 
looking—so completely a young lady in appearance—that it 
often annoyed me to make purchases for the house. Every- 
body called me ‘ Miss’ at first, and then, very likely when I 
gave the house, changed it to ‘ Mrs. Mannikin’—a most odious 
appellation to me. The bills used to be made out against Dr. 
Mannikin, and he, when he had paid them, of course with 
funds that I furnished him, would carefully file them away. 
He observed that these fellows might_‘ come down’ upon him 
some day. Well, the only item I couid succeed in retrenching 
was wine. I quietly locked up my store-room, and the doctor 
after a laughing quarrel on the subject, got some wine for his 
own use, and Mrs. Varick and he drank it at dinner, It 
passed as a jest, but produced bad feeling. 

‘‘ | approach with trembling the conclusion of this history. 
What led to it was that Miss Smith, Laura’s governess, with 
whom I was entirely satisfied, who had been with me now for 
two years, and was, as I believed, tenderly attached to her 
charge, as well as to me, suddenly, without any reason as- 
signed, gave up the situation. When I pressed her for her 
motive, asking if I or any one in the house had given her 
cause of complaint, she at length said she could not be happy 
here, and in a flood of tears exclaimed, 

*¢¢] have been but too long aware, Miss Tankerville, that 
no virtuous female should remain for a moment in the house 
with Dr. Mannikin and Mrs. Varick. My attachment to you,’ 
the poor girl added, ‘ has alone kept me here so long.’ 

‘‘T was almost paralyzed by the announcement which, you 
will have understood, Rosemary, these terrible words con- 
veyed, and which subsequent observation but too truly con- 
firmed. For your sake I touch the evidence lightly, hinting 
rather than describing. I pass over my visit to Isabel's room 
during her desertion of it—her children and nurse in a sleep 
so profound that the influence of drugs could alone account for 
it. I see your astonishment ; but Miss Smith’s slumbers had 
been deepened in the same method by a soothing dranght 
prescribed by Dr. Mannikin for her cough. She slept like the 


. seven sleepers after it, but it affected her nervous system so 


much that without Dr. Mannikin’s knowledge she omitted it; 
hence her part in the dénouement. The nurse—a healthy 
buxom Irish girl as ever you saw, scarce sixteen—suffered in 
the same way. ‘Two years later I placed her in an asylum a 
wreck. She is now restored, and waits on you daily.  Ques- 
tion her tf you doubt. Besides, the wicked are never so secret 
as they deem. There was Fleurette—she had eyes, and ears 
too, in her French head, and a French tongue to relate her 
observations. g@Fleurette slept with Rhoda the sempstress ; 
Rhoda the sempstress sometimes talked with Miss Smith the 
governess. Long before they came to live with me in the 
revival winter this shame began. 


ieee 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CROWNING VILLANY. 


‘¢ Enougn—enough !” cried Rosemary, with a jesture ot 
horror-stricken deprecation. 

‘It only remained to decide upon the course I should 
pursue. Outraged modesty, injured pride, wounded affection, 
the sense of ingratitude, of betrayal, abhorrence, resentment, 
indignation, contempt overcame and banished at once every 
kindly feeling that I once bad entertained for either. At the 
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game time justice to myself required that I should seem en- | 


tirely ignorant of everything, and rest my action on entirely 
different grounds from the real one. 

“The next morning, then, at the family breakfast, I 
announced that I had determined to break up housekeeping. 
My manner was so serious that the announcement caused a 
general start. Mr. Forrester and Rusé, who for some time 
had been admitted to the common table by unanimous vote, 
expressed lively regret. So little was my motive suspecied 
that Dr. Mannikin, supposing it was the pecuniary difficulty 
again, immediately offered to ‘ double’ (as he expressed it) his 
board, in other words to pay me in fact what hitherto he was 
only reckoned to pay me. 

‘«‘¢T can afford to do it now,’ said he, filling his glass with 
some delicate Chateau Margeaux. ‘ Come, Cousin Helen, that 
will add a thousand a-year to your income at once.’ 

‘‘'here was a general smile, for everybody knew exactly 
how Dr. Mannikin paid his board. 

‘¢]’m not so rich as you, Mannikin,’ observed Forrester ; 
‘T can’t afford to double my board; but’—turning to me—‘ if 
a very handsome rise, Miss Tankerville, will enable you to go 
on, command me. I’d be confoundedly sorry to see this 
family broken up—wouldn’t you, Rusé ?’ 

‘Mr. Rusé expressed the same sentiment, but added, ‘ Miss 
Tankerville must remember that she is receiving part of her 
income in the shape of her furniture. In less than a year all 
this beautiful establishment will be entirely yours, Miss 
Helen, and I think there is not in the city one more elegant. 
li is unique.’ 

‘¢¢That’s true, Helen,’ said Mrs. Varick, reaching out her 
lovely arm for some buckwheat cakes. ‘ It’s I who ought to 
be thinking what I'll do when the year is up, unless my hus- 
band digs a fortune out of those new gold mines in California 
where he writes me he’s going.’ 

‘<7 have nothing to complain of,’ said I, ‘nor do I com- 
plain. > Since I have cut off my wine bills and a few other 
little extras, and have taken Mr. Forrester and Mr. Rusé as 
fuil boarders, I am not running behindhand any more. I cer- 
tainly would not allow you to raise your board, gentlemen, 
though I thank you for the offer. I appreciate too, I assure 
you, the pleasantness of the family, and of every member of 
it. You may rely upon it that no one will feel more keenly 


than I shall the pain of parting—but part we must.’ My 
voice trembled and broke in spite of myself. 
‘‘* Very sorry, Miss Tankerville,’ said Forrester. ‘ How 


soon do you propose ?’ 

‘« «There will be a bill on the house to-day, and if I can let 
_ it from the 1st of January, I shall do so.’ 

‘**¢ Indeed you will do no such thing, Helen,’ said Ezekiel, 
rising from the table. 

‘«* The house is mine, Cousin Ezekiel. 
if I choose.’ , 

**¢ You will not violate your contract with Mrs. Varick, I 
conclude ?” 

‘«¢ That,’ said I, ‘igs a matter between Mrs. Varick and 
myself.’ 


I am free to let it 


manded Isabel herself, flushing up. 
year’s board in my debt.’ 

‘“* * My successor and tenant,’ said I, ‘ will of course com- 
plete the time for me ; or, if you prefer it, I will pay you the 
money instead.’ 

‘** Neither the one nor the other is the same thing to me, 
by any means,’ she replied. ‘The money I won’t accept at 
all, and as for the other proposition, it is a mere evasion!’ 
And she flung out of the room with a look I can never forget. 
lier feminine penetration or accusing conscience divined the 
truth at once. Miss Smith also slipped away, terrified 
(It think) by a glance of frowning inquisition which Dr. Man- 
nikin directed at her, and betraying her consciousness by the 
very act. 


‘ You are almost a whule 
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‘‘ Forrester—a mild-mannered man as ever lived, a giant 
in stature and bearded like a pard, yet gentle as a woman — 
began to reason with Dr. Mannikin in favour of Miss Tanker- 
ville’s right to decide such a question according to her own 
interests and feelings. Still he regretted her determination in 
view of the fact that Mrs. Varick considered she had claims. 
He could understand that. For his own part, if everything 
else remained the same, and Miss Tankerville were left out, it 
would no longer be the same to him. Without prejudice to 
Mrs. Varick, who was @ very charming person no doubt, or 
to Mrs. Varick’s furniture (now Miss Tankerville’s), which 
was extremely recherche and elegant, Miss Tankerville herself 
was the charm of her own house, and he hoped they should 
be able to induce her to recognize that fact and to alter her 
resolution. Rusé—a slight, pale, fair-haired young man, with 
keen, light- blue eyes, and a beautiful light-brown moustache— 
looked from one to another in his foreign-bred manner, but 
said nothing. I liked Rusé very much, though Mrs. Varick 
had taken an intense dislike to him. He had rigorous foreign 
ideas of feminine decorum, and was scrupulously observant of 
every form of respect to us ladies. Isabel said he was dissa- 
pated, and preferred Forrester greatly, who certainly was 
much more liberal in his notions. Dr. Mannikin had intro- 
duced them both into the family, and I used to think it odd 
that he, a man who was nothing (as I supposed) to either of 
us, seemed to be jealous ot them both—of Forrester (that I 
barely tolerated) in relation to me, and of Rusé in reference to 
Mrs. Varick, who could not bear him at all. 

‘¢When Forrester had finished complimenting me, I an- 
swered, with all the sweetness I could put into my manner, 
‘Gentlemen, my position is somewhat peculiar for the mis- 
tress of such a family as this. I am a young unmarried 
woman, and as such I have both interests and feelings wl:ich 
are sacred to myself, and of which I will render account to 
nobody. Itis sufficient for me to say that I choose not to 
keep a boarding-house any longer, and that I don’t expect any 
one to inquire into my motives.’ And with that I, too, swept 
out of the room.” 

‘* That,” said Rosemary, ‘‘ was capital.” 

‘¢ Before I got out of the lobby, a servant opened the door 
again, and I overheard Dr. Mannikin say with an oath, ‘I do 
believe she is going to get married.’ 

‘* Miss Smith was resolute to leave me. She was afraid 
that Dr. Mannikin, if he suspected that all was discovered, 
would poison her to destroy her testimony. Considering the 
difficulties I had before me, I was not sorry to let her go, and 
I felt that Laura too would be an embarrassment. Moreover, 
I would not allow the child to remain in the house a single 
day longer, for fear she might come to the knowiedee of that 

which I would not have had her know for the world. So 1 
went immediately to Madam Commifaut’s, at whose fashion- 
able school I had myself been educated, and placed Laura 
under her care. The school was in Houston-street, only a 
few squares distant ; I could visit the child daily, and I knew 





_ that I could rely implicitly on Madam’s kindness to my little 


sister, the ly ei © Thi 
‘Well, Helen, and how do yon intend settling it?’ de- | er, then nearly eight years old.“ This step convinced every 


one that I was in earnest, and confirmed the idea that I was 


_mIneditating matrimony. 


(To be continued.) 





‘*Do instantly whatever is to be done; take the hours of 


| Teflection or recreation after business, and never before it. When a regi- 
| ment is under march, the rear is often thrown into confusion because the 
_ front does not move steadily and without interruption. It is the same thing 


with business. If that which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily and 
regularly dispatched, other things accumula‘e behind, till affairs begin to 
press all at once, and no human brain can stand the confusion. Pray mind 
this—it is one of your weak points; a habit of mind it is that is very apt 
to beset men of intellect and talent, especially when their time is not 
filled up regularly, but is left to their own arrangement. But it is like 
the ivy round the oak, and it ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the 
power of manly and necessary exertion.” There is the whole philosophy 
of large accomplishment.—Sir Wa'ter Scott. 3 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK: 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


[ Continued from Part VIIL.] 


‘¢From Madam Commifaut I went straight to Mr. O’Morra, 
whom I wished to consult in regard to the legal effect of my 
contract with Mrs. Varick, and the steps I needed to take to 
get rid both of her and Dr. Mannikiv. I took him a copy of 
the contract. = 

‘¢¢ Hem!’ said he, regarding me steadily, although I had 
not intimated my reasons for wishing to break up, until my 
face consciously burned under his scrutiny. ‘This instrument 
is equivalent to a lease of the apartment here designated, for 
three years ; and I see it has eleven months torun. Of course 
you are bound by this rigorously; and as she is in possession 
you cannot dispossess her.” You must also supply her with 
board, fuel, lights, and other things here enumerated, to the 
end of the time, or forfeit your title to all the consideration, 
that is, the furniture—a cunningly devised instrument !’ 

‘¢¢Then I am at her mercy altogether ?’ 

‘* ¢Not at all—for by fulfilling the conditions your title is 
perfected, and since it is for necessaries of her position, is 
good even against her husband; and in five days after you 
may show her the door.’ 

‘‘*No earthly consideration will induce me to remain 





! 








another month, much more eleven, under the same roof with — 


her,’ said I. 

‘‘*Ts it so?’ said he, with a terrible eye-flash. ‘ Then 
begin by serving a notice to quit on Dr. Mannikin. He is a 
tenant at will.- All you have to do is to give him a month’s 
notice, and if he fail to vacate the premises on the day ap- 
pointed, the sheriff will put him into the street. The woman 
will follow of her own accord probably.’ 

‘©¢ Very well, sir,’ said I, not raising my eyes from the 
floor, ‘ please serve the notice on Dr. Mannikin to-day.’ 

‘¢¢T will write it,’ said he, ‘and you shall deliver it. In 


— 


_ the door,’ said he. 


the meantime you can advertise your house as you propose, | 


and put a bill on it; and if Mrs. Varick finally refuse all 
accommodation, and insist on the letter of the bond, you can 
make it a part of the conditions with your tenant to board 
that lady and her family till next November. You should get 
a tenant who is willing to buy the furniture out and out, and 
who will give security to fulfil your engagement to Mrs. Varick 
as part payment. I think you will have no difficulty in finding 
one, as it is an excellent situation for a fashionable boarding- 
house. Mrs. Varick is a very fashionable lady too—she will 
give the house a character at once.’” 

‘¢ Your Mr. O’Morra is too bitter—I don’t half like him.” 

‘*¢ Tf you can,’ he concluded, ‘compromise with her. Pay 
her anything in reason—three—four thousand dollars down 
to give up the contract and move out. Or let her take her 
cursed furniture and begone, and do you offer to pay the cart- 
men for moving it.’ 

‘* The idea of a compromise was in my own mind, and asa 
preliminary to it I paid another visit to the broker’s. Mr. 
Nevins met me with a half-reproachful smile. ‘ What! going 
to sell more stock already, Miss Tankerville ? I fear you are 
extravagant; and I hear that youtake boarders too? What is 
that for ?? I confessed it was a folly, but assured him that 
I was cured of it. Several gentleman who had been con- 
versing with him, looked round at the name of Tankerville ; 
a handsome pleasant Jew came forward and took my hand, 
saying—‘ The daughter of my old friend Dr. Tankerville ?’ 
‘ Mr. Nathan, I believe ?’ said I. ‘If you are selling Chemical,’ 
said he with a smile, ‘I will take it of you. A friend of mine, 





— — 


Mr. Dashon, who has more money than he knows what to do | 


I 


and I were old friends. 


with, ordered me to buy all the Chemical I can lay hold on. 
I will give you one quarter of one per cent. advance on to- 
day’s quotation, Miss Tankerville.’ So this transaction was 
soon effected. I transferred the certificates, and he filled up 
a cheque from one of the little packs ever ready on the hooks 
above the desk used for that purpose. ‘ And so you remember 
me ?’ he said. ‘Perfectly, Mr. Nathan.’ ‘Ah, your father 
I used to buy a great many stocks 
for him. He was too fond of Insurance—burn’t his fingers 
in ’85 that way. How is it you are still Miss Tankerville ? 
In our church a young lady with your shekels, and half your 
beauty, would have lost the power of signing her own name 
to bank certificates long ago!’ Mr. Nathan insisted on send- 
ing out a boy to get the cheque certified, and meanwhile 
chatted with me about my father. All the gentlemen in the 
office saluted me when I retired, with that respect which says 
so much to a young woman. ‘ After all,’ thought I, ‘I am 
only three-and-twenty—I am independent—I have good man- 
ners—my share of beauty—and an unspotted hereditary name. 
Why shouldn’t I yet do well when I have cut myself adrift 
from my fatal cousin and my false friend ?’ 

‘* Much the same refleetion did I make when I went to the 
bank to deposit the cheque I had received. It was past two; 
there was quite a string of depositors waiting their turus, and 
as it was not very agreeable for a lady to take her place in a 
line of young clerks, I went into the cashier’s office. Mr. 
Desdoity placed a chair for me with punctilious cordiality, and 
taking my bank-book—‘ Selling more stock, Miss Helen ? 
For that, I take it, is the meaning of Mr. Nathan’s cheque. 
Are you going to buy a little more real estate? Well, it is 
better!’ And the old gentleman took the book himself to 
the teller, had the entry made, and brought it back to me. 
He told me a pleasant anecdote of my father, accompanied me 
to the door of the bank, and handed me into the carriage. ‘So 
much,’ thought I, ‘ for bearing an unsullied name!’ 

‘* During my absence, the house-agent had already put a 
bill on the house. I could see where it had been, for Dr. 
Mannikin had torn it down in a rage. 

‘*¢¢T’ll not have a bill on the house while my name is on 
‘It is an insult to me. If you want to 
let the house, I will take it.’ 

‘¢¢ You cannot afford to live under such a rent, Cousin 
Ezekiel,’ said I. 

** « Perfectly well afford it, allow me to understand my own 
interest.’ 

‘¢T shall expect my tenant to take the furniture off my 
hands.’ 

‘** Of course—I am ready to do that—on your own 
terms.’ 

‘¢¢ That is all very well to say, Cousin Ezekiel, provided I 
am satisfied with the security.’ 

‘¢¢ You shall have ample security. Here is your father’s 
library—I will mortgage it, and the furniture itself; that’s 
enough I hope. I will engage to fulfil the unperformed part 
of your contract with Mrs. Varick, and she will give up the 
contract accordingly—that’s fair. I will do anything in reason ; 
but put a bill on the house you shan’t.’ 

‘¢¢Do you mean to say, Cousin Ezexiel, that I shall not 
put a bill on my house, if I choose ?’ 

‘¢¢T do, while I am the tenant in possession, of which my 
name on the door is prima fucie proof.’ 

‘*] rang the bell. A servant appeared. 

‘¢¢ Hand this letter to Dr. Mannikin,’ said I. 

‘¢ He took it mechanically and broke itopen. After a glance 
he threw it into the fire. 

‘¢¢ Tt is a notice to the doctor,’ said I, ‘ from my lawyer, to 
= the premises in thirty days? Do you understand that, 

ary 2 

‘¢¢ Yes, ma’am,’ said the girl, with a terrified look. 

‘*¢'You may go.’ She darted off. ‘I shall not quarrel 
with you, Cousin Ezekiel, about the bill, bat you cannot pre- 
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vont the house being advertised ; and if there is any interference 
on your part with the servants showing it to persons who call 
at the hours designated, I will soon show you whether I am 
its mistress or not by calling in the police.’ 

‘My father’s blood was boiling in my veins with the 
anger and contempt that I hardily suppressed. He seemed 
cowed. 

‘‘¢What is thy motive, Helen, for such a step at this 
moment? Wert thou about to marry, I could comprehend 
it.” 

‘‘My motive, Ezekiel—if you must know it—is a very 
simple one. Mrs. Varick, as well as yourself, has lost my 
esteem, and I cannot longer live under the same roof with 
either.’ 

‘¢¢ This is extraordinary language,’ answered he, reddening 
violently. ‘I insist on knowing precisely what it signifies.’ 

‘‘ My answer was prompt and crushed home like a cannon- 
shot. It was too frank, no doubt, for an unmarried girl, but 
my blood was up, and I could not stand on trifles. He gave 
me a look of horror and cowardly malignity, accompanied 
with that death’s-head smile which lately began to play over 
his sinister features. 

**¢ Say that again,’ he hissed oat, ‘and I will kill you.’ 

**« You won't kill me,’ said I bitterly, ‘ for you would have 
to hang for it, and you value your precious neck too much to 
place it in jeopardy.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Servants’ gossip !’ 

*** No, Dr. Mannikin. Nothing’short of the testimony of 
my own eyes could have’convinced me of the reality of such 
double-dyed treason, guilt, and infamy.’ 

‘¢« You conclude from mere indiscretion to guilt.’ 

‘¢¢ All I know of such guilt, sir, is that such indiscretions 
are conclusive proof of it, and I desire to know no more.’ ” 

** That,” said Rosemary admiringly, ‘‘was a noble and 
maidenly reply.’’ 

‘¢ War was now declared. There were incessant conferences 
between Mrs. Varick and Ezekiel. The former refused to 
listen to any proposition of mine to compromise her claim, 
unless I would give Dr. Mannikin a lease of the house for a 
term of years. , Meanwhile I was soon left entirely alone with 
them and the servants ; for Messrs. Forrester and Rusé, pur- 
suant to my notice, took apartments with Mrs. Passavant. 
Then occurred a move of Mr. O’Morra’s, which seemed to 
render the breach irreparable. A very handsome woman, but 
pale, shy and half-frightened presented herself one morning 
with a letter of introduction from him, which announced her 
simply as Mrs. Grace, a lady actually keeping a small board- 
ing-house in Brooklyn, and desirous of trying her fortune ona 
larger scale in New York. Mr. O’Morra added that if we 
could come upon terms he would be security to any amount 
(underscored) for Mrs. Grace’s performance of her contract. 
1 was very much pleased with her, showed her the house from 
garret to cellar, except Mrs. Varick’s apartraents—for that lady 
was so disagreeable on these occasions that I avoided troubling 
her. Mrs. Grace seemed equally pleased with the house— 
didn’t care to see Mrs, Varick’s rooms—was quite willing to 
board that lady and her family in part payment for the furni- 
ture, which she was prepared to purchase entire—and agreed 
without haggling to the price which 1 had caused to be esti- 
mated by an appraiser. -I was quite delighted with so reason- 
able a tenant, and one, despite a few peculiarities of accent 
and some grammatical solecisms, so lady-like. I told her 
that letting the house under the circumstances that I did, 
leaving in it a lady of very delicate and aristocratic breeding 
to be provided with board by my successor, I felt bound to 
satisfy myself that the general character of a first-class house 
would be maintained, so that Mrs. Varick should have no reason 
to complain either of the table or the persons whom she might 
meet there, and with whom she would be compelled in a cer- 
tain degree to associate. | 


“** That’s very right and proper, ma’am,’ returned Mrs. | 
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Grace, ‘and those are just my own idears about the honse. 
It is to be Al in all respects—I understand that. I be- 
lieve you have a right to give Mrs. Varick a private table, if 
you choose, in her own apartments ? It is what I would do, 
and then she couldn’t complain of her associates nor I neither !’ 
And Mrs. Grace smiled. ‘As for her table, she must be hard 
to please if I don’t please her, for she shall order what she 
likes 1’ 

“«¢ Ag Mrs. Varick,’ said I, ‘is entitled to receive her visitors, 
if she prefers it (as she always does), in the drawing-room, it 
is implied that that suite shall be preserved in its present 
character and not disposed of to families. I am sorry to make 
so many conditions.’ ~~ 

‘«©<¢Oh, no apologies is necessary!’ cried Mrs. Grace. ‘I 
wouldn’t let these beautiful and elegant parlours to nobody— 
no money would tempt me; and then the chairs and sofeys 
would be ruinated in six months! Ah! bless your heart, I 
know better than that!’ 

‘¢ On the other hand, Mrs. Grace made a point that the entire 
remainder of the house should be at her free disposal. I 
barely hinted that Dr. Mannikin, who at present occupied the 
basement, might probably apply to her in order to stay ; but 
Mrs. Grace flushed up at that, and said she wouldn’t have the 
basement occupied by a doctor on any account whatever, and 
she was not willing to sign any agreement, nor to hold me 
responsible for my bargain, till Dr. Mannikin was actually out 
of the house—‘ not merely promised to go,’ said she empha- 
tically, ‘but actually gone!’ Ineed not say that I was enchanted 
to find her resolute on this point. 

‘¢¢T shall say then to Dr. Mannikin that he need not apply 
to you, as you will not let the basement to a doctor.’ 

‘¢¢ Tell him I have disposed of the basement already, and 
that I won’t have a doctor in the house. And mind, Miss 
Tankerville’-—with great earnestness—‘ I don’t consider it a 
bargain till he is out of it, so that, except Mrs. Varick’s floor, 
you can give me possession of the entire house.’ 

‘¢¢ Tt is so understood,” said I, smiling at her vehemence. 

‘¢ While we were discussing the matter in the drawing-room 
the doctor himself returned, and Mrs. Grace ran to the window 
to see him get out of his carriage. I could not but observe 
her paleness and agitation. She hid herself behind the curtain, 
and demanded of me nervously if it was at all likely he would 
come upstairs. She remained at the window till he went out 
again, and seemed to breathe freely only when the brougham 
drove away. Before departing, she would take another look 
at the two basement rooms, admired the office-furniture and 
library, asked where the doctor slept, and made me show her 
ihe sofa-bedstead and explain how it worked. She was ex- 
cessively curious too, I thought, in wishing to know how my 
various rooms were at present occupied, and inquired very 
particularly into the character of Miss Smith, who she learned 
had occupied the rooms in the extension over the dining-room. 
[ told her that she was a thoroughly estimable girl, an admir- 
able teacher for a young child, with excellent government and 
the purest and most pious principles. 

**¢ Why did you part with her?’ asked Mrs. Grace. 

*¢ She insisted on leaving me; I was very sorry to lose her, 
I assure you.’ 

‘** Your little girl—I beg pardon, Miss Tankerville—your 
little sister, I mean—is now at school, is she ? Why wouldn’t 
you board with me yourself, Miss Tankerville ?’ 

‘** Next year, Mrs. Grace, when Mrs. Varrick shall have 
left you, perhaps I will,’ said I. 

*** Ah, you have had a quarrel with this grand Mrs. Varick, 
who, they tell me, is one of the most fashionable ladies in 

- “ York! She and Dr. Mannikin are great friends, I 
ear : 3 
**< We are not on the best of terms just now,’ said I, 


smiling, ‘so I never permit myself to speak of her affairs— 
except in the way of business.’ 


| ‘*Oh, I don’t want to pry into any of your secrets, Miss 
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Tankerville,’ replied Mrs. Grace. ‘ Neither Mrs. Varick, nor | 


her doings, nor her particular friends, nor who she is, nor what 
she is, is anything to me. To me she is nothing but a boarder; 
and so long as she bears a fair character before the world, I 
ask no questions ; if she didn’t behave herself, I would go to 
the police-office, as sure as you are born, and enter a com- 
plaint and have her put into the street, just as I would any 
other disreputable person.’ 

‘This clear statement relieved my mind of a great deal. I 
saw that this shy Mrs. Grace had her eyes open, and knew 
what was what, and especially what was due to herself, and 
probably what she ought to think of the great lady whom she 
was - provide for ten calendar months with apartments and 
a table. 

*¢ You will not wonder that I found it difficult to maintain 
my spirits in the extraordinary circumstances in which I was 
placed. I might have quitted the house, placing an officer in 


of my tenants; but to take this course would have produced 
a public scandal, where now there were only whispers and 
surmises, and would have brought my own name before the 
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meet Mrs. Washington Potts, and goodness knows who else— 
all the Potts connexions, and Mrs. Grace too, floundering on 
two or three sofas at once, and the young ladies thundering at 


the piano and singing Di tanti palpiti of course, from morning 


. to night ! 
| she could not help it. 
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She might submit to such an arrangement because 
I could not expect her to like it, or to 
say that she regarded it as an honorable fulfilment of the spirit 
of our contract. 

‘¢* Really, Isabel,’ said I, ‘you have yourself fulfilled our 
contract in its spirit so remarkably, that I hardly expected that 
observation from you!’ 

‘¢* What do you mean ?’ she asked, with an icy stare. ‘Oh, 
well, if you cannot explain your remarks, you had better not 
make them.’ 

‘¢ When, ‘however, I had made known to Dr. Mannikin that 


| my incoming tenant would not on any terms let the basement 


_ either to him or any other physician, and that he must posi- 
it to protect my property, and taken legal measures to get rid | 


stirred, 
_ posed she would submit to any such arrangement. 


public in a way too painful to be thought of. I wished the | 
affair to be arranged without éclat above all; and I thought— | 


not without taking the best and surest advice any one can 
command in this world (you know what I mean, Rosemar; )— 
I thought that every scruple of dignity as well as of virtue was 
satisfied by leaving my house as soon as I could without a 
violation of my engagements, and compelling my cousin Ezekiel 
Mannikin to quit it. The servants of course knew that Dr. 
Mannikin and Miss Tankerville had quarrelled ; on what sub- 
ject, as I had communicated with no one but Miss Smith, they 
could not conjecture. I met them still at table. ~It was an 
insupportable penance, but I endured it to avoid what would 
have been worse. At night I sometimes feared. I was quite 
alone in the third storey ; the servants were above me; on 
Varick and her family on the storey below; Dr. Mannikin in 
the basement. I thought of Miss Smith’s soothing draught 
and the potions of the children ; often and often in my dreams 
I saw Ezekiel approaching me with a poisonous dose, which I 
vainly attempted to resist swallowing. 

‘‘ This incessant preoccupation of my mind with one thought, 
the absence of any sympathetic companion with whom I could 
relieve it, and the depressing effect which always attends living 
with persons once intimate without being able ever tospeak to 
them with genuine abandon, the fearful constraint of ruptured 
friendship and confidence betrayed, wore at last upon my 
health as well as spirits. I counted the days, the hours, which 
must elapse before I could be free; and as the period ap- 
proached, and Dr. Mannikin showed no sign of preparing to 
leave the house, and Isabel, as she left the room after one of 
our silent meals, would furtively smile, a fear seized me lest 
after all they had framed some subtle combination to defeat 
my purpose. I had never been seriously ill a single day be- 
fore since the unavoidable disorders of infancy; and now I 
sickened, lost appetite, passed sleepless nights, got a slow fever, 
and wandered about restlessly with hollow eyes and trembling 
knees, like a criminal expecting execution. My hard cousin 
ate with the appetite of a wolf, as if crime helped his digestion ; 
and Isabel Varick, her complexion grew fresher, her face fuller, 
her whole person more insolently luxuriant every day. 

“TI gave them both due notice of the arrangement I had 
made with Mrs. Grace. I told Isabel what Mrs. Grace pro- 
posed doing for her, and what sort of person she was—very 
lady-like in appearance, with some defects of education, sen- 
sible, shrewd, and decided. Isabel Varick sneered—supposed 
she would fill the house with vulgar rich people with whom 
she could not associate. She observed that it was entirely a 
different arrrangement from any which she had ever contem- 
plated. At present her friends when they called saw nobody 
but a young lady whom they had been accustomed to see at 


tively go on the 2nd of January, if he would not oblige me 
by moving before, Mrs. Varick’s contemptuous apathy was 
I was very much mistaken, she told me, if I sup- 
Ezekicl 
laughed scornfully. ‘You can’t turn me out of this house,’ 
said he; ‘I am your tenant, and by the law all tenures of 
houses in New York, without a written agreement, terminate 
on the first day of May. O’Morra knows that as well as I 
do.’ 

‘¢ On the last day of December I had a final consultation 
with Mr. O’Morra on the plan to be pursued. He advised me 
still to compromise“with Mrs. Varick, if I could, even by a 
pretty large pecuniary sacrifice, provided she would quit the 
house. He treated Ezekiel’s bravado about being my tenant 
with contempt. ‘I doubt,’ said he, ‘if the doctor will venture 
to make affidavit of that before a justice, or to sustain it be- 
fore a jury ; if he does, the consequences be on his own head, 
he will give me an opportunity for which I have too long 
thirsted.’ 

‘¢ Sad as was the time, I had some presents to buy for Laura 
and even for Roosey, as well as for the servants; the shops 
were crowded as they ever are on New Year’s Eve, and I was 
belated before I had finished my purchases. ‘The omnibuses 
were all full, as they always are when you are in a particular 
hurry ; it was long after dark when I reached home laden with 
my parcels, exhausted, and feeling already the symptoms of a 
fever which nearly cost me my life. I had then to dress for 
dinner, though I could scarcely stand. At the table I fainted 
and I suppose that Dr. Mannikin carried me with the aid of 
the servants into his back-office, for when I came to myself I 
was lying on a sofa there and one of the maids tending me. 
And there was so much to do that evening, and I needed for 
it all my powers of body and mind! I resolved that before 
going up-stairs, which I felt would be to take my bed for 
some time, I would see Mrs. Varick and setile with her. I 
sent the girl to tell her so. Dr. Mannikin came in and felt 
my pulse. He said that Mrs. Varick had some visitors, but 
that if I would compose myself, she would come down and see 
me there as soon as they were gone. The servanis brought 
me tea in Dr. Mannikin’s office, and after a while I fell into a 
kind of uneasy slumber—half doze and half delirium—on his 
sofa. I was awakened by the doctor’s telling me that Mrs. 
Varick was ready to see me, and starting up, I saw that the 
mantel clock pointed to ten. The doctor's bed had been made 
up, showing that the servants had probably retired. Feeling 
suddenly alarmed, and knowing that in that case, I was sepa- 
rated from them by three stores, I made a pretence of wishing 
to see the cook. ‘ She is gone to bed,’ said the doctor; ‘so 
are all the servants; the point is now to attend to your 
business with Mrs. Varick, after which she and I will help you 
upstairs, for you are not able to get to your own room alone. 
You are going to have a fit of sickness, madam.’ 

‘‘Tsabel sate opposite in an elegant demi-toilette—for hap 








her own houses her companion and friend; now they would | what would, she was always beautifully dressed. On the table 
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were papers, pen and ink, and files of receipted bills. I must 
have looked wo-begone enough, my hair falling about my 
death-pale face, my dress partly unhooked, and a shawl around 
me, just as I was left by the girls who took care of me when I 
fainted. The doctor was calm as a surgeon before an opera- 
tion, and politely offered me a glass of water, which I just 
tasted. 

‘««¢T want to compromise this matter with you, if possible,’ 
said I, rallying my energies, and addressing Isabel. 

«¢ ¢ How ?’ 

‘‘T offered her at once the largest amount which Mr. 
O’Morra had designated—viz., 4,000 dollars—if she would 
give up her contract, and the lease contained in it, and engage 
to quit the premises within a week. I pointed out to her that 
it was extremely for her interest to accept the offer, for let her 
give what extravagant terms she liked for rooms elsewhere, 
she would save at least half the amount—quite enough to sup- 
port her another year. : 

‘*¢ She accepted the offer, on condition that I would draw 
the cheque immediately, when she would sign a release of the 
contract. I was overjoyed at this happy termination of the 
affair, with which I had less reason to be dissatisfied as within 
a twelvemonth prices had gone up at least twenty-five per cent. 
(in mercantile phrase) and the appraiser had consequently 
estimated the value of the furniture of which I now became 
fully possessed, as if it had just come from theshop. LEvery- 
thing was done as fairly as possible. Dr. Mannikin produced 
a blank cheque, which I filled up and signed ; and Isabel wrote 
and signed a release, and handed it to me together with her 
copy of our contract which I put into the fire. 

‘“‘T was going, but Dr. Mannikin requested me to be seated. 
He had a little business also. He wanted alease of the house. 
He said that he understood very well the object of this recent 
movement of mine; it was inspired by his personal enemy, 
and was aimed at himself. To deprive him of the house was 
equivalent to destroying his practice. Besides all that, he had 
a claim upon me, which he had never intended to enforce, 
but driven as he was to extremities by a conspiracy between 
O’Morra and his cursed wife (for no doubt I knew who Mrs. 
Grace was), a conspiracy to which I had made myself a party, 
he should keep on terms with me or with them. Then laying 
his hand on the files of rgceipted bills, ‘ Here is the evidence,’ 
he added, ‘ that I have paid the expenses of this house for two 
years past—butcher’s bills, grocer’s bills, coal-bills, all made 
out against me and all paid by me. The whole amounts to 
some thousands of dollars 

*** Cousin Ezekiel!’ I interrupted. ‘ You cannot be so 
unprincipled as to pretend that you have paid those bills! 
You know that I gave you the money to do it. I only did it 
at your request, to give you consequence.’ 

‘“** Can you prove that assertion, madam? Ifnot, you had 
best pot make it.’ 

‘i Jaw that his course was taken. He adhered to this 
statement. Mrs. Varick stubbornly sustained him in it. 
Here was a debt evidently standing against me, and entered in 
his books. IfI would give him a lease for five years, with 
privilege of renewal, at a low rent, he would destroy these 
receipts in my presence, but otherwise he should take such 
measures as would make me rue the day that ever I knew him. 
So saying he sat down at the table and read the lease which 
he had drawn up. The rent was fixed at 600 dollars, to com- 
mence with the first of May following; I was to give him a 
receipt in full for the first year in lieu of the unpaid balance 
of the stipend that I owed him. Do you believe me when I 
tell you that those infamous people would not allow me to 
leave them till I had signed this paper? Tt was two in the 
morning before, under the influence of threats so terrible that 
to hear them only deprived me almost of my senses, and utterly 
worn out by their persevering eruelty, to escape from their 


hands and their persecution, I consented to everything they 
proposed. 











CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS TANKERVILLE’S STORY FINISHED—ALARMING INCIDENT. 


‘Tue six weeks that followed were nearly a blank to me, 

When the time came for Mr. O’Morra to eject Dr. Mannikin, 

that gentleman alleged that the difficulty between himself and 

his cousin was arranged, and produced his lease. O’Morra 

insisted on seeing me. He found me in bed, delirious. He 

insisted on a consultation. The consulting physician agreed 

with Dr. Mannikin that I had a low fever of malignant type, 

commended the doctor’s prescriptions, and supported his 

opinion that I could not be removed without extreme danger. 

Owing to the malignity of the case, Mrs. Varick had fled with 

her children. Ezekiel was doubtless sincerely anxious to save 

my life, knowing that in my hands he was much safer from a 
legal prosecution than he would be in those of Mr. O’Morra, 

who was my executor and guardian of my sister. One servant 
was allowed to attend me; my medicines he administered him- 
self. At last I was convalescent. @ 

‘¢ Until I was pronounced out of danger, O’Morra sent or 
called every day to make inquiries. Inthe meantime Izckiel 
had taken measures to put me out of the uouse as soon as I 
was fit to be moved... While I was unconscious, every for- 
mality had been complied with; and as I did not appear to 
defend myself in the obseure court where he entered his com- 
plaint of forcible detainer, a writ was issued to eject me. The 
object of this move was of course to put himself in possession 
not only of the house, but of the furniture, so that 1 could not 
recover either unless by a process of law. The first day that 
he judged me able to go down stairs, Dr. Mannikin waited on - 
me in my room and informed me that a sheriff's deputy was be- 
low to turn me out of the house, and that I must leave imme- 
diately. And without another word, he threw open the door 
and called in the porters. : 

‘¢ Resistance was vain. The men were accustomed to move 
out refractory tenants. I had an old bureau, older sofa, some 
venerable chairs, a child’s erib which stood in Laura’s room, 
and other relics of my mother’s housekeeping. These were 
readily taken out one after another; Dr. Mannikin stood by 
giving directions in an imperious tone. I requested him to 
withdraw that I might pack my clothes. 

‘¢ «T’ll pack them for you,’ said he ; ‘ we can’t stand on deli- 
cate ceremonies, Miss, to-day. And opening a large trunk, he 
went himself, in spite of my resistance, to the various presses, 
drawers, &c., took out my dresses and flung them in pell-mell, 
and when the trunk was full, even going the length of empty- 
ing with his own hands drawers that contained soiled under- 
clothing, all in a heap, into a large uncovered basket, sending 
it down stairs, and standing it on the side-walk—an outrage 
incredible, accomplished by physical violence, and which no 
woman can ever forgive. The very officer who was present 
with a justice’s warrant for this unmanly insult, and who had 
been led to believe that I was a troublesome lodger who failed 
to pay my rent, was shocked, and when he saw me come down 
stairs, pale with recent illness, in tears, and the servants all 
weeping and boldly crying shame—‘ To turn Miss Tankerville 
out of her own house!’ he said to the doctor—*‘ I believe that 
you are a great villain, sir!’ ‘ Why don’t you turn him ont, 
then ?’ cried I. ‘ For this house and everything in it, except 
the office furniture, are mine, I assure you!’ ‘ Madam,’ said 
the officer, ‘ I don’t doubt your word, but my orders is to turn 
you out. You must sue him, ma’am, and justice will be done 
you!’ ‘For every wrong there is a remedy,’ said an inferior 
official. ‘Ifthe doctor have wronged you, Miss, you can sue 
him for damages afterwards.’ 

‘The truth of my being the injured party struck them all 
when I had the pictures in the drawing-room taken down. 
Then I bethought me of my silver.@I moved direct to the 
dining-room. @It was the hour of luncheon, and the table was 
set. ‘To my surprise Mrs. Varick was there ; for the servants 
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had told me of her departure and I had not heard of her re- 
turn. 

*©* Oh!’ she exclaimed. ‘You are going—are you? Won't 
you take pot-luck with us?’ Rising as if we were the best 
friends in the world. It was her pet expression. 

‘** No, Mrs. Varick,’ said I, ‘I am not going to take pot- 
luck ; I’m going to take my silver,’ 

‘¢* Pardon me,’ said Dr. Mannikin, who followed me close, 
‘I can’t allow the silver to leave the house. There’s a bill 
due me for your board these two months past, and for medical 
attendance. I shall retain the silver as security for the debt.’ 

‘* This was the last drop that made the cup overflow. 
Hitherto, indignant as I was, I had observed all the refined 
rules of lady-like conduct even in resenting the infamous treat- 
ment I had received. I could contain myself no longer. I 
marched resolutely to the side-board, where the silver-basket 
stood in full view, and took it. Dr. Mannikin approached to 
take it from me by force. I seized a large carving-knife that 
lay on the table to cut a round of cold spiced beef. It was 
sharp-pointed and keen as a razor. 

‘**<« You cowardly scoundrel,’ said I, panting with rage, 
‘touch me if you dare, and I will strike this knife into your 
heart. You keep my silver, indeed !”’ 

‘¢ Brandishing the carver, before which he retreated, I made 
the cireuit of the table, picking up the spoons, forks, and every 
other article that was of silver, and threw them into my basket. 
Mrs. Varick got hastily out of my way—I believe she thought 
Iwas mad. I ended by taking a large silver tureen from the 
sideboard, filling it with the goblets, and such articles as were 
not kept in the basket, and calling one of the girls, who came 
with a good will—lashing him all the while (as women do) 
with my tongue, to keep up my own courage and damp his— 
we carried all out together, and I never quitted the knife ’till 
I got into the street. Then, as-I turned and threw it down in 
the hall, I saw Dr. Mannikin and Mrs. Varick following me with 
affected laughter. I stepped back like a lioness at bay; they 
retreated a step. 

*** Tangh !’ said I, bitterly. ‘Yes, you may laugh. You 
have robbed me between you of half I possessed in the world! 
Bat I have one treasure left which you have forfeited, sir— 
honour! And one more precious still which you have not, 
madam—chastity |’ 

Ezekiel rushed towards me, but the officer pushed him back, 
and leading me out, shut the door upon him. 

‘** It is not necessary to linger over the rest. Of course I 
got into safe and respectable quarters at last, and sent for Mr. 
O’Morra. I shan’t stop either to explain why (in spite of hi« 
boiling indignation at my weakness) I declined to prosecute 
Dr. Mannikin. That gentleman had rightly calculated that 
neither desire of vengeance nor the wish to recover my property 
would weigh against my family pride and dread of an éclat. 
He was sure of this from the first moment that I showed it 
was my intention to get rid of them quietly, and he acted on 
that knowledge.” 

‘ Ah! that was your grand mistake, Miss Helen,” said 
Rosemary. ‘* At the first instant of that terrible discovery, I 
would have quitted the house, with my sister, and gone—any- 
where. Then I would have entrusted the whole affair to my 
man of business, and the faces of those wicked people never 
have looked at again!’—But pray go on with your story, and 
bring it down to the present time.”’ 

‘* That summer was occupied in re-establishing my health. 
In the autumn—the Fall as we Americans poetically term it— 
I hired another house (for boarding was utterly distasteful to 
me), and to eke out my income’ in part, and partly for the 
comfort of society, gave apartments to some real friends, Mr. 
O’Morra being the chief. A few years later to avoid all kinds 
of intercourse, even indirect, with Dr. Mannikin, I sold my 
house, and bought this one, where I have regularly embarked 
in the business, as you perceive. It was time, because Laura 
was growing up like a weed, and I saw that in a few years my 
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means would be cut off by her marriage. It has turned out 
very well. People like to board with a lady who has no rent 
to par, who cannot be turned out of her house because the 
landlord wants to sell or build, and lastly who is alady. Mr. 
O'Morra has fitted up his own apartments as if he were to be 
an eternal fixture here. Meanwhile, although I lay up nothing 
directly, I am growing rich, he tells me, by the rise in value 
of my property. Nobody in Brooklyn is more respected, I 
believe, than Miss Tankerville.’’ 

‘** And your sister ?”” 

‘Oh! about a year-and-a-half ago, Commander Varick came 
here seeking board. Odious as the name was to me, I admitted 
him for old acquaintance’ sake: for I had not seen him since 
he danced with me in his middy’s uniform on the night of my 
first party. An old maid has always a weakness for the beaux 
of her youth. Iam glad that there is a Varick of whom I can 
speak well. The commander (now Captain Varick) is as brave 
and noble a fellow as ever trod quarter-deck, telescope in hand. 
He wanted a room in my house because he could see his slip 
from the windows. When he had been with me a month, and 
everybody in the house was in love with the candor and noble- 
ness of the man, Laura came home for her vacation. What will 
you have? Dashon (as we love to call him) was a sailor. He 
invited us to visit his ship; and Laura, whom I regarded as a 
child, and scolded her for her forwardness in asking Captain 
Varick so many questions and giving him so much trouble, and 
screaming like a little fool because his gig rocked on the fresh 
waves of the bay, entangled his heart with that simp'e school- 
girl net; and before she has been at home a weck, the com- 
mander comes to ask my permission. I refuse and tell him tho 
outlines of my unfortunate connexion with the family. He 
swears to shoot Dr. Mannikin. I say if he does he shall never 
have Laura. In fine, I consult Mr. O’Morra, and give my con- 
sent provided his family are willing. He applies to his family. 
The Varick’s make an unheard-of row; for the captain’s expect- 
tions are considerable ; he must have his share of old Peter 
Varick’s property when his father dies, who has only a life 
estate, and they want him to marry (as I told you before) his 
cousin, Miss Dashon, the great heiress. The captain was ina 
great rage, for the theory of the Varick’s has always been that 
this girl, whom old Mr, Dashon had acknowledged after his 
son’s death, was illegitimate. However, to please them he 
drove over to the Sacred Heart, where she was at school, to see 
her. He described the interview to us on his return. Miss 
Dashon was not at all to his taste; dark, plain, no manner, 
dressed like an overgrown school-girl, none of Laura’s womanly 
graces, or fine eye for costume, and not a word to say, only to 
offer both cheeks to her aunt Varick and the tips of her fingers 
to her sailor cousin. No hope of marrying her under two 
years, which would be three for him; and no certainty of it 
then except that his lady mother assured him that Miss Dashon 
had no mind of her own, and would conform exactly té@the 
will of her grandparents, who both desired the match. At all 
events the girl never looked at him, never smiled till they rose 
to depart, and a mountain of prize-money wouldn't tempt him 
to take such an iceberg for his consort. In short, the man 
was past thirty, and had reason on his side as well as senti- 
ment, and Laura being nearly seventeen, and he to sail in a 
few months on a three years’ cruise, it was either marry at 
once, or not at all. Sol dispensed with the permission of 
the illustrious house of Varick, and we had a wedding in this 
house to which have half Brooklyn was invited. What is more 
to the point, Dashon had never been baptised; this was an 
essential point, you know; and it was attended by him so 
piously; and they were married in Sydney Place at eight 
o’clock in the morning, without dispensation and with all the 
ceremonies ; and I felt more than ever glad, that suffer what 
I might, I had not inflicted on the name of Varick an open and 
indelible disgrace.” 

‘¢ Every one of the race, and all related to them, owe you 
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a debt of everlasting gratitude for that,’’ said Rosemary, with 
feeling. - 

‘¢ And what Varick are you? for your blushes and emotio: 
at parts of my story prove that you do belong to them. Y« 
I cannot fix you.” 

The young lady hesitated, looked down, blushed. 

‘‘Tam the daughter of Richard Varick Dashon—‘ hand 
some Dick Dashon,’ Miss Tankerville—the young lady o! 
whom your gallant brother-in-law gave you so flattering « 
description !’”’ 

‘© You Miss Dashon! old Roosevelt Dashon’s granddanghie: 
and heiress !’”’ exclaimed Miss Tankerville, quite stupified. 

‘¢'They call me Dashon—it was the name of my father—! 
never claim it—nor ever will till something happens whicl 
perhaps never will happen.” 

‘*] understand—Isabel Varick used to maintain that you 
were not born in wedlock.”’ 

‘*T do not blame her for saying so, for I have supplanted 
them all,” said Rosemary, gently. 

‘‘T cannot allow that { was very stupid not to think of this 
before,” said Miss Tankerville ; ‘* for if you are Miss Dashon— 
Roosevelt Dashon’s granddaughter—is it not excessively strang: 
that I never heard either of your intended marriage or sup 
posed death ? True, we have no intercourse with the Varick’s, 
yet surely some of our friends would have observed so notice- 
able an event ; and Laura, who reads all the papers, hoping te 
get news of the Squadron, and never misses the deaths and 
marriages, would be sure to light upon it.” 

‘‘That you never heard of my intended marriage,” gaid 
Miss Dashon, with a singular expression, ‘‘is not so surpris- 
ing. I own that I am a little puzzled myself that you never 
heard of my death. Certainly, it was no secret. JI heard it 
said that fifty carriages followed me to Greenwood. Ir musr 
HAVE BEEN IN THE PAPERS!” 

At this moment a sepulchral voice was distinctly heard, as 
if close to them, saying : 

‘‘ Tp WAS NOT IN THE PAPERS!” 


Miss Tankerville ran to the closet. A man darted from the 
long folds of the curtain that fel! from the canopy of the bed, 
sprang to the window, threw it open, and disappeared. 

‘* Goodness !”’ said Miss Tankerville. 

** Holy Virgin, protect me!” said Rosemary. 

The latter stood in the middle of the room as if transfixed, 
her eyes dilated with terror. Miss Tankerville, with her 
wonted physical courage, ran to the open window, and stepped 
out on the balcony. A knotted rope, fastened by aid of a loop 
round one of the rails, plainly indicated how the intruder had 
both entered and escaped. The time as evidently had been 
while they were engaged in searching the parlours below, after 
their first fruitless alarm. Miss Tankerville drew in the rope, 
pulling it through the loop, and dragged it into the room. 

‘Tt is I that am aimed at still!” said the terrified Rosemary. 

‘“‘ How lucky I sate up with you to-night telling stories! 
My lengthy narrative has bafiled some nefarious project, doubt- 
less. Rosemary, you must always close your shutters after 
dark, “ye bar them on the inside! AndI will not quit you 
to-night.” 

Searching the carpet they found behind the bed a bottle of 
chloroform. 

‘I believe, after all,” said Miss Tankerville, “ that they 
are vulgar thieves, and that your pearls, not you, were the 
object sought. He would disdain to have recourse to go vul- 
gar an expedient as chloroform.” 

Gradually yielding to this not improbable hypothesis, the 
nerves of Rosemary became tranquillized, and long before Miss 
Tankerville closed her eyes, the younger lady slept the deep 
and heaven-bestowed sleep of youth and innocence. 





Both the women started up in affright. Rosemary shrieked. | 
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BOOK It. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Trvs far have we followed the rule laid down by the famous 
author of the Art of Poetry. We plunged at once, in our First 
Book, in medias res—into the very crisis and fire-heat of the 
story; for surely the death, burial and resurrection of the 
heroine are nothing less. Then by way of episode we have 
had a history which sets before us the antecedents of some of 
the principal villains of the fiction, whom the discerning reader 
already detects as deeply implicated in the sinister event which 
has so nearly cost the heroine her life, and which, for the pre- 
sent, has separated her from her family and her bethrothed, 
and thrown her among strangers. In listening to this history 
of another, Rosemary has perceived a strong though m)ste- 
rious light to flash upon her own. The story of Miss Tanker- 
ville was very necessary in another point of view, viz. in order 
to make an artful transition between the romanticist torch-light 
glare of Rosemary’s first entrance upon the stage, and the 
pure yet not untroubled daylight of her childhood’s history. 
For it is now high time that we resume her story from its be- 
ginnings, and satisfy the curiosity of the reader by showing 
who she was, and What causes led to the singular but ‘‘ ower 
true” events thus far recorded. 

One design that we have in these Introductory Chapters is 
to elucidate the moral of the narrative, which otherwise some 
persons would be dull enough to miss. The unsophisticated 
reader, indeed, will at once perceive it without any help of 
ours; since it lies quite on the surface ; it is the sophisticated— 
those who have already a theory about books, and hence sce 


nothing naturally and simply, whose misapprehensions we 


have to guard against. 

Now in the story of Miss Tankerville we see the impossibility 
of navigating the treacherous ocean of life, even with ever so 
good a will to arrive safely at port, without either rudder or 
compass. ‘The compass is a knowledge of our vocation; the 
rudder implies authority. Here was a young woman left to 
her own guidance, without father, husband or guardian, and 
she got on a lee shore and drified among the rocks. It needs 
no long line, no heavy plummet, nor any of the appliances -of 
deep-sea fishing, to fetch up this old time-honored moral, 
which is good enough for us. 

‘ Book Second will also comprise the personal history of a 
young woman of the higher ranks. The original'type of her 
character is richer in the elements which tend to splendid 
evils, and her surroundings will be more abundant in tempta- 
tion on the side where her sex is most liable to it. We shall 
not forestall the narrative. It will contain more than one 
illustration of our principle. If in so simple and, as it were, 
every day maxim the reader does not find a sufficient moral, 
he will search in vain for one in these pages: for we have not 
undertaken to talk like a prayer-book, in order to prove that 
we may be read with profit. This is not a prayer-book, but 
a story, written expressly to win the attention of those who 
will read nothing but stories, and sensational ones at that ;. 
and if we succeed in adding to the species that literary merit 
in which most specimens that we have seen are notably 
deficient, we shall be content. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GRANDPARENTS. 


M. Romariy was a Frenchman by birth, of the elass of 
artists. It was a family that had seen better days. The grand- 
sire of M. Romarin was a judge in the reign of Louis XVI., 
and ennobled by letters patent of that monarchy, so that his 


descendant might, if he had liked, have prefixed to his 
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patronymic the symbolic de, so much valued by the French 


uristocracy of the gown. This ancestor lost all in the Revolu- | 


tion, his gray head inclusive; and his son was swept into the 
army by the conscription, where his gallantry might have won 
him another ‘‘ ds” from Napoleon I., but he was killed in the 
rank of captain, and wearing the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
in the campaign of Austerlitz. 


military school, and was old enough to participate in the dis- 


astrous campaigns of 1818-14. After the events of 1815, | 
having no hopes of promotion, and mortally disaffected to the | 
Bourbons, he came to America, where he taught fencing, | 


music, and his native language. For the last métier he had a 
decided genius. His method of oral instruction in French, 
original with him, but adopted by more fortunate teachers 


since, and rendered famous by tha grammars and manuals of | 
He would have be- 


Ollendorf, needs only to be mentioned. 
come rich by his pupils, had he not been cursed with a taste 
for so many arts besides. Romarin drew very well, and might 
have succeeded as a painter; but his passion, or perhaps I 
should say, his hobby, was music. . He spent a third of his 
waking life in the vain attempt to make himself a great pianist. 
He composed an opera, but he could never get it performed. 
The artists said is was really superb, but quite impracticable. 
This misdirected ambition kept Romarin, in spite of so much 
talent and industry, always poor. The ‘‘ know thyself’ is the 
first requisite of successful genius. 3 

Romarin had a fine person, in a poetical style—dark eyes, 
curling black hair, a well-formed brow, classic features. His 
female pupils admired him extremely. He became passionately 
amoureux Of one, the belle of the season, a very beautiful girl 
according to the standard of that time, and of the highest 
social position in the city; who flirted with the dark-eyed, fo- 
reign music teacher (Romarin had not commenced his French 
classes at that date, nor invented his great system), listened 
to his vows, half promised to run away with him, and ended 
by marrying a rich merchant. »'This heartless behaviour (no 
foreigner at first understands what fis meant by flirtation) 
nearly broke Romarin’s heart, but he was a brave man, and 
as it happened that there was another young lady very much 
éprise de lui at the same time, desolated that he was, he mag- 
nanimously took pity on her and married her off-hand. There 
never was a sweeter creature on earth than the young West- 
Indian whom Romarin wedded. Her name was Floréal, child 
of a planter in Guadaloupe whose estate had been swallowed 
up by an earthquake. # She was not beautiful, not striking in 
any way; but she was good; like a very child in innocence 
and sweet broken English; and Romarin made an incom- 
parably lucky bargain when he married her instead of the 
brilliant and worldly Isabel Varick. Unfortunately our climate 
did not suit her, and after the birth of her second child, a 
sickly infant and short-lived, she went into a decline and died, 
leaving Romarin with a little girl to bring up. It was this 
daughter of Romarin’s who at the age of twenty became the 
mother of Rosemary. 

Rosemary was born in the aftic of a tenant-house in Varick- 
street. ‘‘But stop!” youcry. ‘Is that all you are going to 
tell us about it? What preceded her birth—that is what we 
want to know, and which you have promised to narrate!” My 
dear madam, you know as well as I do (if you have read Miss 
Tankerville’s story) that Rosemary’s father was ‘‘ handsome 
Dick Dashon,” only son of a rich merchant, whose wife, and 
consequently the mother of Dick, was a Varick before her 
marriage; there’s the whole genealogy! @This young man— 
Richard_Varick Dashon—was a well-bred, well-educated young 
fellow, who had graduated with credit at Columbia College, 
and was reading law in the office of C. O’Morra, Esq. He was 
also a pupil of Romarin’s ; for his mother had said to him— 
‘‘ My son, your French accent is detestable, and I know of but 
one teacher in the city who could correct it; that’s Captain 
Romarin, ex-officer of Napoleon’s army.”’ Dick Dashon had 


The young Romarin (son of | 
the last-mentioned) was educated at the imperial expense in a 














& great way of taking his mother’s advice > her infinenee over 
him was unbounded,and was the source both of his fanlis and 
of his virtues: for Dick was not only handsome, but for a 
young New- Yorker virtuous. “However, Varick Dashon was a 
good son, a trifle extravagant (as young men are apt who have 
unlimited pocket-money), a terrible fireman, captain of acom- 
pany, which kept him ont at all hours and gave him a slicht 
but dangerous proclivity for brandy and cigars—it was a por- 


fect insanity these fire-companies in Dick Dashon’s time: on 
the other hand his mother rather encouraged it—‘ for voung 
men with st.ch an excess of moral and physical enerzy as Dick, 


must have excitement,” she said. He was a magnificent fellow 
physically, no doubt, strong as a young lion, with the head of 
an Apollo set on his broad shoulders, and equally superb to 
see in the. yellow-gauntleted and switch-caned attire of a 
Broadway promenade, or in red-shirt and fireman's cap, 
splashed hip-high with mud and drenched with the water from 
his own pipe, and bawling through his trumpet at a fire. 
Under all circumstances he was the same irresistible Dick 
Dashon. His name—pronouneed Dash-on!—became the ery of 
his men, and with the wild boys and youths who crowded to 
every fire to partake the excitement, it was the synonym of 
daring energy and invincible pluck. ; 

This splendid young man had features and bore a name 
which after the lapse of twenty years still powerfully affected 
Romarin, who declined giving him lessons unless Varick would 
come to his cottage ; for nothing could have induced the ex- 
officer to cross Mrs. Dashon’s threshold as the tutor of her 
son. Varick readily consented to this arrangement, which 
showed nevertheless a great want of ordinary prudence on the 
part of Romarin. Nay, so little forethought did he show 
(being then absorbed in his grand opera) that one day when 
he missed Varick’s lesson to attend a rehearsal, he requested 
Thérése to supply his place by asking the conversationa) 
q:testions in that famous manual invented and composed by 
himself. The pupil (at nineteen who would have felt other- 
wise ?) was not at all chagrined at the substitution; the lesson 
proved three hours long instead of one, and the conversation 
was not confined to the questions in Romarin’s book. . 

When papa returned, he found Dashon still receiving his 
lesson. Fancy the explanations, fancy the pupil dismissed, 
nnd the daughter forbidden to see him more. Imagine that 
the self-willed Varick applies to his own astonished parents. 
Conceive, if you can, their indignation and dismay, and how 
completely even Mrs. Roosevelt Dashon has forgotten that she 
learned her own famous French accent, long time ago, from 
ihe lips of love and Romarin. 

Romarin’s domestic affairs were regulated and administered 
by a Swift bonne named Louise. These bonnes and feminine 
domestics were in all time so many go-betweens. ‘There is 
no doubt that Dashon and Therése met often in secret. By 
and by Mademoiselle fled with her lover, and subsequently 
iiosemary was born. 

It is a sufficient fault to have made a clandestine marriage. 
Not that Varick Dashon regarded it as a fault. In theeyes of 
young New York at that period it was rather rigorously a 
merit. That love, if sincere and honorable, justified any extra- 
vagance, was perfectly established in the ethics of nearly all 
his young associates. Besides, I always thought that Varick’s 
family had only themselves to blame... He was an afiectionate 
son, but obedience as obedience he had never known. Mrs. 
Dashon did not obey her husband; she could not complain if her 
son (in a critical point) obeyed neither. Their opposition also 
was unreasonable and violent, and it proceeded chiefly from his 
mother; for his father, though his wife made him dislike the 
match, was disposed to temporize; but Mrs. Roosevelt Dashon 
was a very great lady, with a very strong will, and she ruled 
the house; and she had set her fout down (to use a vulgar ex- 
pression) that Romarin’s daughter should never be its mistress. 
No doubt Mademoiselle Romarin was much more to blame. 
One shows less mercy always to the lady in these runaway 
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affairs. Women especially are slow te pardon her, and yet I | 
should like to see what some of these fair censors would do if | 
they had a lover like Varick Dashon. He was a youth ac- | 
customed to have his own way and who knew not the namo of | 
fear. Once—it was while he was courting Thérése—he on 
the occasion of a disastrous fire scaled a fourth storey window | 
to rescue a child, only a minute before the roof fell in; the — 
unsupported wall on which the spliced ladder rested trembled © 
as he descended with his helpless burden. A silver trumpet 
was presented to Capt. Dashon for this gallent action. It was ' 
not so easy as you perhaps think fora girl of nineteen—a poor _ 
teacher’s daughter—to deny the honorable suit of such a brave ' 
fellow as that—so flattering to her ambition and to every , 
other natural sentiment. 

A motive for concealment was not wanting. Varick’s father 
had given him a certain allowance, which was to be withdrawn 
if he married Miss Romarin—an allowance at that moment in- 
dispensable to their support; it would appear that they both 
endured the appearance of an illicit connection, or rather ab- 
stained from the formal avowal of a marriage which everybo 'y 
would infer to exist, from the sheer apprehension of wart. 
They lived in great retirement, without even a servant, ani 
had their meals sent in from a restaurant; while, as the 
Providence which commonly suffers all kinds of irregularities 
to work their own punishment willed it at the time of Rose- 
mary’s birth, Varick was absent at Washington soliciting a 
government clerkship (showing a delermination to provide 
for himself, and so inferring a marriage, without which he 
needed no such provision); and the mother, after passing 
two days without attendance—for the birth of her infant had 
taken her by surprise—was found on the third delirious aun | 
expiring; it is quite a tragedy. The marks on her linen 
enabled the charitable strangers who visited her to trace her 





family. Suffice it that Romarin was sent for, received his 
daughter’s last unconscious sigh and took care of her burial. 
On her tombstone he caused to be inscribed merely her 
Christian name, her age, the date of her death, and the name 
of her parents—leaving a blank space for all other particulars. 
As for Varick Dashon, he returned with his appointment, not 
knowing his wife’s death; for Romarin himself supposed that 
he had deserted her. What passed between them no one knows ; 
but they parted in apparent kindness; Varick left his little 
girl with her maternal grandfather; and, without communi- 
eating with his own family, whom he regarded as the authors 
of his misfortunes, sailed for Europe. His letters were very | 
brief and far apart ; they constantly spoke of Rosemary as his 
child, but never alluded to Therese except once, where in 
fecling terms he deplored his ‘‘ irreparable loss,”’ and expr. ised 
the hope of a ‘*rcunion in a happier life.” 

Dashon suffered extremely from poverty at first; afterwards 
ne enlisted in the foreign legion of the French army, and was | 
killed * Algeria, in an action where he greatly distinguished — 
himself. His body was embalmed by his fellow-officers and 
sent home; the French government sent his sword and helm 
and Cecorations to his parents, with an autograph letter, full 
of sentiment, from the Minister of War. Romarin talked a 
great deal of this, saying with pride: ‘‘ He is the father of 
my little girl!’ Rosemary (who, however, was always called 
Mademoiselle Romarin) was put into mourning; and the 
wealthy Dashons—they went into deep mourning for their 
son—adding the weeds without, to the profounder deuil they 
had long worn upon the heart. 

[To be continued.] 





Keep up your spirits by good thoughts. Enjoy the plea- 
sant company of your best friends, but in all enjoyments be temperate. 
Learn the art to be preferred before all others, of being happy when 
aloue—which consists in the encouragement of good hopes and rational 
pursuits—in leading an industrious life, and in having constantly be- 
fore you some object of attainment. In your converse with the world, be 
ever careful, for the sake of peace, to speak ill of no one, to treat your 


known enemy with civility, and to shut i 
ee y ys o shut your ears against evil reports of 





GOD BLESS HER!* 


Love—ah me! what poet-tongue 

In life’s hour thy sweetness saith? 
Gratitude for ever young, 

Canst thou trust in fleeting breath? 
Faith, that diest not with death, 

Will ye touch my lips with speech, 
With one holy word for each, 

Through me, your confessor ? 

Heaven bless her ! 


Father—so hath prayed the Christ !— 
O’er her rain Thy tenderness: 
Son, whose blood for worlds sufiiced, 
Clothe her with Thy righteousness: 
Holy Ghost, her spirit bless, 
Feed that lamp with every grace, 
Till her glories veil her fuce— 
Till her sole confessing 
Be a blessing! 


As I pray, like a sweet wind, 
Music-fraught, from far and :car, 
Float her praises, unconfined, 
Low and heavenly to mine ear ; 
Voices from the blissful sphere 
Cry “‘O you, when all was dark, 
Helmed with love our li‘e’s frail bark 
Past all stress of weather: 
Welcome hither :” 


But from earth an answerirg prayer 
Wings unto the Eternal Throue— 
‘“‘ Spare her, if Thou wouldst us spare! 
She the Path of Life hath shown, 
When we wandered, lost, alone. 
Whien heaven gains that prize so dear, 
We shall lose an angel here! 
Earth in her possessing, 
Hath a blessing!” 


* Fren. a volume entitled “ God’s Chosen Festival and other poems,” by G. N. 
Plunkett, Esq., lately published by Mullany, 5 Parliament-street, Dublin. 





Be calm and quiet in your life. You are not necessarily 
serviceable to others when you are troublesome to yuurself. 


Fiowers—the terrestrial stars that bring down heaven to 
eartL, and carry up our thoughts from earth to heaven. 


A Star is beautiful; it affords pleasure, not from what it 
is to do, or to give, but simply by being what it is. It betits the hea- 
vens; it has congruity with the mighty space in whichit dwells. It has 
repose—no force disturbs its eternal peace. It has no freedom—no 
obstruction lies between it aud infiyity. 


God has written on the flowers that sweeten the air—on 
the breeze that rocks the flowers upon the stem—upon the rain-drops 
that refreshes the sprig of moss that lifts its head in the desert—upon the 
deep chambers, upon every pencilled sheet that sleeps in the cavern of 
the deep, no jess than upon the mighty sun that warms and cheers millions 
of creatures which live in its light—upon all His works he has written— 
“ None liveth for himself.’’ 


There are those who think it a fine thing for a young man 
to spend his money with a careless, dashing freedom; and, all over the 
world, the spendthrift is a character less odious than the miser. We think, 
on the contrary, that the miser and the spendthrift are essentialy the same 
character, That weak vanity, which prompts the inexperienced youth 
to scatter his money in profligate profusion, easily changes into that weak 
cowardice which induces the miser to devote his latter years to hoarding. 
With one exception, carelessness of expenditure is the surest sign a young 
man can give that his life is destined to be unprosperous and unhappy. 
That single exception is a tendency to debauchery, which, indeed, often 
accompanies a habit of profuse spending. It is a pity that the lives of 
extremely unsuccessful men are not minutely written, so that mankind 
might learn the exact causes of their melancholy failure. Enough, how- 
ever, 1s known of such men to bear us out in the assertion, that some of 
the greatest crimes, and many of the most poignant miseries, have been 
due to carelessness in the spending of money. Money should always be 
regarded with a certain seriousness, for it is the quintescence, or repre- 
sentative, of the gifts of Providence and the toilofman. Itis hard to get, 
and easy tospend. There is peril in it, and blessédness init. To the 
wise and good, it is the best of all servants; to the weak and foolish it 
is most terrible of all tyrants. Carelessness is always perilous and wrong, 
but habitual carelessness in the spending of money is, of all its forms, the 
surest to lead to misery and shame. 





Dublin: Joux Muttany, Publisher, $ Parliament-street.—Printing Office, 47 FLeet- 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK; 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


, [Continued from Part IX. 

Now it was, when their only son was actually no more, and 
had died in the arms of glory, that the Dashons began to con- 
sider whether or not the child he had left, and of whom they 
had hitherto taken no notice, was not after all their legitimate 
grandchild and legal heiress. They were not ignorant of the 
general belief touching the marriage of its parents, and they 
now as much wished the hypothesis favourable to the marriage 
true, as before they had wished and asserted it to be false. 
Pride alone stood in the way of the truth being ascertained— 
a double pride, the pride of the Dashons and the pride of Ro- 
marin. ‘lhe pride of wealth, which had an immense benefit 
to confer, stooped first. Old Cornelius Roosevelt Dashon—a 
kind of Yankee Knickerbocker, Dutch on the mother’s side, of 
New England descent on the father’s—went in his carriage to 
call on Romarin, the French teacher. Romarin divined the 
object of the visit, and received the grandfather of Rosemary 
with calm politeness. 

‘¢ My son is dead,” said Roosevelt Dashon, icily. 

‘¢'You have my best sympathies, Monsieur,” replied Ro- 
marin. 

‘‘There is a child,” pursued the rich burgess, his voico 
trembling, and also the hand which rested on a gold-headed 
cane. | 

‘¢ She is ten years old!” said the poor ex-officer, with an 
accent which we might call theatric, and which was meant to 
écraser the other grandpére ; a8 who should say—‘‘ Why have 
you never asked before ?”’ 

‘¢ What is she called ?” asked Mr. Dashon, somewhat 
faintly. 

‘¢T call her Rose Marie de Romarin,” replied the father of 
Thérése, séchement (as he afterwards said). 

‘¢ Was that her mother’s name ?” inquired Mr. Dashon, in 
a gentle voice. 

Romarin stared, as if at the insolence of this question, 

‘¢The child is named after her maternal grandmother,” he 
replied at last, ‘‘ Rose Marie de Floréal, daughter of the feu 
Marquis de Floreal, of Guadaloupe, and my beloved wife, 
whose loss I cease not to deplore.” 

‘‘T knew M. Floréal slightly,” said Mr. Dashon, with cour- 
tesy. ‘* He lost his West India property in an earthquake or 
something, I recollect; it was a very singular case. I never 
knew what became of his family.” 

‘* They all married very honest men, though none of them 
rich,” said Romarin, cynically. 

‘Your wife left you only one child, I think ?” said Mr. 
Dashon. 

‘¢ But one!” replied Romarin, with a terrible pathos. 

‘¢T also have lost an only son,” said Mr. Dashon, with a 
mixture of irritation and sympathy. 

‘‘Who has died, Monsieur, on the field of glory !” re- 
sponded the old militaire, straightening himself up. ‘* My 
daughter—ma /ille—has died covered with shame, her repu- 
tation ruined by you and yours.” 

There was a silence. 3 

‘¢ Let bygones be bygones,” said Cornelius Roosevelt Dashon 
at last. ‘‘ The past cannot be undone; it is tragical for us 
both. This child, M. Romarin—it is of her that I would 
speak. She is all my son has left behind him. I have heard, 
though I never till now was disposed or able to believe, that 
Varick was married to your daughter. If that were really the 
case, I would acknowledge the little girl, and make her my 
heir—in any case x 
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** Say no more!” cried Romarin, sternly interrupting his 
visitor. ‘* In any case, I do not part with my grandchild. I 
have always acknowledged her as mine, though in the eyes of 
the world, it was the acknowledgment of a danghter’s dis- 
honour. My blood runs not in the veins of any other living 
creature.” 

‘* Nor mine,” said Roosevelt Dashon. 

“T took her from the bosom of my dying child,” said 
Romarin. ‘She has grown up ever since upon my knee.” 

‘‘T have have had no message, no pledge, of my son since 
her birth,’’ said Dashon, “till his coffin crossed my threshold.” 

‘* You desire to know if she is legitimate,” pursued Romarin, 
hotly. That is my secret @ moi, Monsieur! Yes, mine! When 
I die, you shall know it, if you survive me; and in that case 
the child is yours.”’ 

‘‘ This is well, monsieur,” said Roosevelt Dashon, white as 
a sheet. ‘‘ But the law has something also to say on theso 
points. Your testimony can be required by a court, you will 
find; and the question of guardianship will equally be deter- 
mined by the tribunals. I have the honour to wish you good 
morning.” 

The two grandfathers parted. The conduct of Romarin 
may appear a little singular at first sight, but a little know- 
ledge of human nature will cause our surprise at it to cease. 
If Rosemary was illegitimate, he did not wish to own it to the 
haughty and wealthy father of Varick Dashon ; if, on the con- 
trary, she was legitimate, a certain pride made him say that 
the reparation offered came too late. Moreover, he feared 
that in the next place a claim might be set up to her custody. 

‘‘ While they hoped that their son might yet return and 
make some grand alliance,” said Romarin, ‘little did they 
care about my poor Rose Marie; but now that he is dead, 
they discover my treasure, and would deprive me of it, to 
solace their selfish ambition.” 

It seemed incredible to these grand people that their wishes 
in regard to the child of their lost son should not be gratified. 
They considered thas they were the injured parties in the 
calamity which had befallen both families. Had this young 
woman not ensnared their son, he would still remain to them. 
Mrs. Roosevelt Dashon resolved to try her eloquence on Ro- 
marin, to convince him of his tort. They met for the first 
time in more than thirty years. 


CHAPTER IL. 
CHANGE OF DYNASTY. 


Mrs. Dasuon told all her friends that they had discovered 
the existence of a positive marriage between their lamented 
Varick and the daughter of Romarin.» ‘* And would you 
believe it, that terrible old campaigner wanted to keep ita 
secret from us? And why? Just to spite Cornelius and me 
because we were opposed to the match, and to prevent our 
setting. possession of the little girl—do you understand ? 
Now the fact is, we were not opposed to our son’s marrying 
Miss de Romarin, only that we thought him too young to 
marry at the time. Fortune was no object to us, you under- 
stand. Her family was unexceptional; her mother was 
daughter of the feu Marquis de Floreal, and Romarin himself 
has a right to the de—do you understand? That is the symbol 
of French nobility—but he is such a Republican, he won't 
use it. Why should we be opposed to such a marriage as 
that on tge part of our son? She seems to have been an 
excellent girl, after all, and her virtue was spotless. She 
would listen to nothing without the ring—do you understand ?” 
With a short, peculiar scornful laugh, whereby Madam Dashon 
signified her appreciation of the perfidy and untrustworthiness 
of all men. ‘* She was quite right, eh? Varick and she went 
to the bishop together. The bishop was her father-confessor, 
and as there is no council of Trent in New York (they say) 
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Monseicneur married them, to prevent their marrying them- 
selves, | suppose. Not even old Romarin knew anything about 
it. Wasn’t she a sly puss—that Mademoiselle Romarin ii 
with another short laugh. ‘So after that, the affair was 
managed for them by an old bonne—a Swiss bonne. Famous 
intrigantes all these bonnes. Never knew one that was other- 
wise. Jélles ne sont faites que pour cela—it is all they are good 
for! So after a few months Madam found to her innocent 


surprise that her secret could not be kept, and she ran away 
The reason she did this was that she so much | 


with my son. 
feared her father’s displeasure on account of her secret marriage, 
and my son feared ours; for Roosevelt had told him that if he 
married Miss Romarin he would never sec him again—in fact, 
gave him moncy on condition he would never see her again, 
or at least not marry her. This was very wrong of Cornelius ; 
it was actually tempting my son to act in an infamous manner 
so I don’t blame Richard much—and the girl, poor thing! if 
she committed a fault she atoned for it with her life—she died 
in child-bed, you know, and my son went to Europe. So, till 
he was killed,” Mrs. Dashon wept—very sincere tears— after 
performing prodigies of valour in fighting the Arabs, we never 
knew he was really married. My poor dear boy was the soul 
of honour, and the idea of having broken his word to his father 
preyed upon him. Hence he kept us in the dark about it for 
so many years. No doubt he hoped to return full of glory 
and confess it all. Providence ordered it otherwise.” And 
the old lady lifted a devout glance to Heaven. 

All Mrs. Dashon’s five hundred dear friends, of both sexes, 
understood it perfectly. They agreed with her also that she 
had a perfect title to the possession and education of her grand- 
daughter, and that it was very strange M. Romarin should dis- 
pute it. On that point the ancient teacher proved obdurate, 
and neither threats nor promises, neither flattery nor large 
pecuniary offers, would induce him to recede for a moment 
from his position. Mr. Dashon was so indignant that he talked 
of legal proceedings, but after advising with his lawyers, con- 
cluded to abandon that idea as not likely to lead to anything 
better than a disagreeable and expensive éeclat. They told him 
that Romarin’s right both in law and equity was, under the 
circumstances, better than his, and that it was a case for 
amicable negotiation. The pride, jealousy, and self-love of 
both parties presented, however, such formidable obstacles to 


pa friendly adjustment of the difference, that at the end of a 


whole year of disunion it seemed taking the shape of an irrecon- 
cilable breach, when the Providence which determines the fall 
of thrones without overlooking that of sparrows, interfered to 
settle it, as if to prevent the scandal of these old people, on 
the declining slope of their existence, quarrelling for the 
nara of a descendant who would probably survive them 
all. 

Romarin was a fervent Bonapartist. He had made the ac- 
quainiance of Louis Napoleon when that prince was in New 
York, and had formed a high opinion of his capacity. ‘lhe 
prince himself, with his usual insight into character, appreciated 
at once the devotion and the talent of Romarin, and still more 
that Spartan integrity which is so rare, and so invaluable to 
princes. It was new the eventful 1848, and Louis Napoleon 
was once more in France, into which he had so boldly thrown 
himself on the downfal of the government of Louis Philippe, 
and where he was just entering upon that career, then so 
dubious, which has since culminated in such a height of power 
and administrative glory ; and the future Emperor, then simply 
® representative and candidate for the presidency of the 
Republic, wrote a letter to Romarin, entreating him to return 
to France and give him the benefit of his able services and 
fidelity a toutes épreuves. This was too much for an ancient 
oflicer of the grand army, and a beneficiary of Napoleon I, 
Romarin resolved to accept, or as he said, to obey the prince's 
invitation, and he at first thought to take his grandchild with 
him, but on reflection, in the great uncertainty of politial 
events and of the prince’s fortunes, this seemed go unjust to 


' Rose Marie herself, that he adopted the wise resolution of 
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making at this moment a graceful concession to the Dashons, 
In a nm: »th after the receipt of the prince’s letter, Romarin 
bade adieu to his weeping granddaughter on the deek of the 
Havre steamer, and she was borne away from the vessel’s side 
in the carriage of her grandmamma Dashon, as inconsolable ag 
a nature half French would permit her to be, and as demon- 
strative of her grief as an education wholly French would neces- 
sitate her being, at the age of eleven. Grandpapa and grand- 
mamma Dashon, whom natural anxiety as well as their high 
sense of decorum had induced to visit the steamer in person, and 
receive their grandchild from the hands of their departing rival, 
endeavoured to console her ; but this angel in short skirts plainly 
showed that she inherited the quick passions which had got 
her parents and grandparents into scrapes ;she flung away 
from their caresses with temper, and burying her face in the 
bosom of her dear bonne, sobbed without restraint. 

Scarce was this pathetic ebullition of temper well over be- 
fore it was necessary to stop at Romarin’s former cottage. 
Mrs. Dashon had requested permission to fit out her grand- 
daughter on oceasion of her going out of mourning, but this offer 
had been respectfully declined by Romarin. The sale of his 
piano and noble collection of music had produced a sum sufii- 
cient to provide for this slight expense, and still leave enough 
for his passage to France and support during the first year : 
the rest he trusted to that Bonapartist Providence known as 
the star of Napoleon. He might have had other means, had 
it not interested his pride not to send Rose Marie portionless 
to her proud paternal relatives. Scanty as Romarin’s income 
had been, French economy had enabled him to lay up some- 
thing every year, and the cottage in which he lived, with the 
little garden attached to it, situated in a district poor enough 
when he purchased it, but now rapidly filling with magnificent 
residences, was his own, and he had settled it on his grand- 
daughter in the hands of trustees. It had been let toa German 
market-gardener, who had bought the humble furniture ; it only 
remained to take away Rosemary’s trunk, her grandmother 
Romarin’s portrait, her goat, and some precious souvenirs and 
treasures of childhood. An express waggon was on hand to 
receive them, and then another passionate burst in bidding 
farewell to the humble home for ever. 

And now the little heiress stood for the second time in her 
life before her paternal grandsire’s door, and on this occasion 
she was to enter and make it her home. 

The rich in America are fond of ostentation in their dwellings, 
dress, equipage—so they are everywhere. Perhaps here they 
have more excuse, no other career being open to them, and our 
institutions being unfavourable to that permanent establish- 
ment of families which contributes so powerfully to the moral 
solidity of states. However, one effect is that such another 
city as New York, architecturally, exists not in the world when 
you consider the vast number of beautiful private mansions. 
The spirit of ostentation causes the avenues or long streets of 
the metropolis to be chosen for the finest of these, although 
the cross streets are more agreeab!e in our climate, as in winter 
they receive the noon-day sun, eliher in front or rere, and in 
summer the unfailing southern breeze. Mr. Dashon was one 
of the few rich men who thought of such matters, and his house 
combined both advantages. It fronted ona noble avenue, and 
on the north ran a fine street, while the owner’s immense wealth 
enabled him to preserve on the south a garden rich with shrub- 
bery and flowers, and extending to the very walls of a fine 
Gothic church, whose brown tower and buttresses sustained a 
mass of creepers now already glowing with autumnal tints. A 
lofty iron railing was all that separated this charming domain 
from the public gaze, but in front of the whole ran a grassy 
and shrubberied court-yard, with alow massive rail. The house 
itself was one of those elegant Palladian structures in brown 
stone with which that district is now so thickly sprinkled, and 
its lateral fronts (if we may use the expression) were the most 
imposing, as they included a longer line of fine windows, with 
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a small extension, and the lofty stone screen of the back-court, 
and the architectural entrance of the stables. As the little 


Rosemary ascended the easy steps to the open vestibule, she | 


was sensible, young as she was, of a mighty transformation in 
her fortunes. @ She was then the sole descendant and heiress 
of this merchant prince! , 

A footman in livery had stood behind the coach; another 
threw open the glass door of the vestibule. Before her 
stretched a marble hall, with a grand painted staircase leaving 
it on one side, springing aloft in great sweeps, but not break- 
ing the vista ; and at the further extremity an arch, and beyond 
that another opening into a conservatory where a fountain 
played among bright flowers and birds in cages. 

On her right, as she entered, a door was open into a library, 
all lined with dark rich book-cases, and looking to the north. 
On her left another, which her grand-parents entered. It was 
a sumptuous reception-room, with a large window on the ave- 
nue and another on the garden. The draperies were dark blue; 
in the avenue window stood a magnificent bronze ; the garden 
window had a stone balcony ; the mantelpiece was opposite the 
avenue window, and over it was a huge mirror, in which you 
could see the persons passing on the opposite side of the street. 
An arched door, tall and narrow, in the recess conducted into 
the next room, whither Rosemary’s grandparents led on. It 
was longer, had one large Venetian window of three lights 
looking upon the garden, with a baleuny and a flight of stone 


steps ; in a deep recess at one end an oaken buffet or side- © 


board, profusely carved; on the walls pictures of game and 
numerous engravings; an oaken wainscot all round, and a 
carved fireplace; a ceiling in compartments of gold and 
purple; a gilt chandelier dependent, beneath which a table 
was set for dinner. The draperies were purple. 

‘‘'We dine at five,” said grandmamma, and passed on to 
the next room, by a door exactly corresponding to that by which 
they had entered. 2 There was a sort of arched passage, indeed, 
with dark-panelled and fragrant cedar closets on either hand ; 
and the room was a bedroom—grandmamma’s own bedroom ; 
and here Louise took off Rosemary’s Leghorn flat and merino 
mantle. This was the exact arrangement (but Rose Marie did 
not know that till her grandmamma said so) of a great man- 
sion in Kurope—a suite of living apartments terminating in a 


chambre a coucher, all in the rez-de-chaussée, or basement floor. | 


This room had two windows upon the garden—the draperies 


dark-green velvet relieved with lace; a wood fire blazed in 


the chimney on tall brass andirons, with a tall green fender 


before it ; and for the first time the young girl was reminded of | 
home, as Romarin always burned wood on his cottage hearth. | 
All three of these rooms would have appeared rather sombre | 


from their dark and rich draperies, had not the sun streamed | 
But | 


brightly in at every window between the parted curtains. 


now going straight on, without giving Rosemary time to observe | 
many things entirely new to her, and which piqued her childish | 
curiosity, grandmamma opened another door in a straight line | 


with all the preceding, and lo! another room a little more 
than half the size of the last, with one large bow-window over- 
looking the garden like the rest. I call it a bow-window, but 
it was not one; it was a Maltese window—that is, a deep rect- 
angular recess not so high as the ceiling, and so contrived that 
it could be entirely closed by shutters sliding up and down, or 
partially opened in any direction; and even when entirely 
closed the room was still perfectly lighted from the wall over 
the recess, which itself was elegantly draped with rose silk and 
lace ; and right beneath these curtains stood a toilet-table of 
ebony adorned with ivory carvings in full relief, and richly 
inlaid ; and against the wall a bed in the same style; and fur- 
ther on an armoire or ancient clothes-press to match, with 
mirrors in the doors; in one corner a prie-dicu or kneeling desk 
in the same style, with an ivory crucifix upon it, and images 
of Our Lady and St. Joseph—hundreds of years old at least, 
you will say! Nota bit of it! Nothing was old but the pat- 
tern. 


Grandmamma Dashon had it all made last year in Paris. 
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The effect was extremely quaint and beautiful, for, to carry it 
out, the walls were wainscotted in oak—real oak carved in 
Belgium—and hung with arras; and the gas fixtures, shaped 
like antique cressets, were of silver-plate. The floor, which 
was parquetted, was covered in part with a rich Persian carpet. 
The curtains of the bed and window, being of rose velvet, were 
ent in formal medieval points. But nothing could be snugger 
than that Maltese window, half shut in by curtains, a richly 
cushioned seat running all round it, the sunlight pouring in at 
one or two open panels, a view of the garden and avenue through 
another ; nothing more picturesque and quict than the little 
chamber within, with its one high light, and its antique furni- 
ture. We hope the reader will bear in mind this description, 
for here will occur the catastrophe of this story. 

‘‘ Thad this chamber fitted up merely as a curious show, to 
amuse my lady friends when they called,” said grandmamma 
Dashon ; ‘** but now I shall put it to use: it is your room, my 
dear—next to mine, you see. I like to have my little girl 
under my own eye, do you understand? Still, you can get 
out, if you like, without passing through my room. See here, 
petite! This door, you observe, leads into the bath-room, and 
this’’——passing on through another arched passage, with cedar 
closets—*‘‘ into the small conservatory.” 

In fact, following her grandmother, Rosemary saw the same 
fountain playing among the brilliant flowers and birds in 
cages, which had caught her eye at the termination of the 
vista of the hall. The birds were singing merrily, and in the 
marble basin of the fountain gold and silver fish were swim- 
ming. A beautiful tawny hound of choice breed sprang for- 
ward, and leaped up on the little girl’s dress. ‘‘ Oh, how 
pretty !” she exclaimed. 

‘Perhaps you would like to see the house ?” inquired grand- 
mamma. ' 

‘‘Tf that does not derange you at all, Madam ?” replied 
the young lady still in French, 

They went into the hall, the end of which was fitted up as 
an anteroom. ‘* Which is the communication, you observe, 
between your grandpapa’s room and mino,” said grand- 
mamma, ‘‘ and if you remove the cushions from that Turkish 
divan, you will discover a marble bath, with hot and cold 
water.” 4 

In the hall they were joined by grandpapa. His cane clat- 
tered over the marble floor; for he was lame with gout. They 
mount the grand staircase very leisurely on his account. 
Rosemary thought of grandpapa Romarin, who, though in his 
fifty-eighth year, could mount the stair like a young man. 
‘¢ Wealth,” thought she, ‘* does not keep people from growing 
old; this rich grandpapa of mine is as stiff in his joints as 
poor old Laurent who asks alms at the church door.” 

The stair was stately with bust and statue, on which the soft 
abundant light showers down; and here is the upper hall 
columned and paved with marble. One enters an antechamber, 
which, like the one below, looks inte a conservatory, but a 
much more stately one, filled with tall rare plants, and the 
sun shining brightly in among them. On one side of the 
antechamber is the ‘‘ state bedroom.” 

‘¢ What is a state bedroom ?”’ asked Rosemary ; for all the 
fine rooms below have nothing so sumptuous. 

‘¢ It ig one that is used only for very illustrious guests, like 
the President, if he should visit us, or for a bride—do you 
understand ?”’ 

‘¢ Or Prince Louis ?” said the little girl. 

‘‘ Exactly, my dear ; but as no such visitor is very likely to 
come, I have reserved this apartment in my own mind for 
another occasion.” 

‘‘ What is that, grandmamma ?”’ 

‘‘ Your wedding, my little girl.” 

The mantelpiece of this room had a singular design. Two 
winged figures in white marble supported the slab, which was 
festooned with flowers—on one side Hymen; on the other, with 
torch reversed, the genius or angel of Death! But what was 
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really very curious was that in the centre, on a smooth scroll, 
in antique raised letters, was the word ‘* RoseMARY.”” 

‘¢ What is that, grandmamma ?” asked the young girl. 

«¢ Rosemary igs for remembrance,” said the grandmother ; 
¢¢ and the design signifies ‘ Life and Death.’”’ 

Next grandmamma called her attention to a portrait—a 
fair-haired, handsome young man in a fireman’s dress ; in the 
background a house on fire and a very long ladder placed 
against one of the upper windows. . 

‘Do you know who that is, Rose Marie ?” 

‘¢ No, madam.” 

‘¢That is my son !”’ said the old lady with quivering lip. 

Grandpapa’s hand trembled resting on his cane. 

The little French girl dropped on one knee and clasped her 
hands.—‘‘ Ah! it is my papa!” 

After looking at it earnestly, with a great deal of sentiment 
for a few minutes, she rose quickly and threw herself first in 
the arms of one grandparent, then of the other; is was quite a 
scene. 

‘¢T will have your mother’s portrait framed to match this, 
and hung in the recess on the other side,” said grand- 
mamma. 

Recrossing the antechamber they advanced into a cabinet-— 
that is, a saloon of moderate dimensions sparkling with objects 
of vertu; it has two windows on the garden and one into the 
conservatory, and the last is in a range with the line of arched 
doors of the suite, so that you see the whole length of the state 
apartments on that side; but there are no folding-doors— 
‘‘ they are vulgar!” says grandmamma. This room is panelled 
in grey satin in borders of blue and gold. Next is the ‘‘ winter 
drawing-room,’”’ a larger room which corresponds to the dining- 
room below, all crimson and gold, with a magnificent oriel 
window, stone mullioned; the walls hung with numerous 
pictures. Here was a splendid full-length of Cornelius 
Roosevelt Dashon, Esquire, in his library, in the attitude of 
Scott at Abbotsford, reading the Courier and Enquirer Shipping 
List, the paper turned over so as to display the word Tras in 
large capitals at the head of-an advertisement ; and just below 
a steamship—indicating the great branches of trade with which 
his name was connected ; on the table a map of his real estate. 
Ancient India merchant (the globe at his feet showed the coast 
of China uppermost), chief owner of a line of ocean steamers, 
great landed proprietor ! 

And now grandpapa, who seemed greatly comforted since 
he had surmounted the difficulty of the stair, and also by the 
embrace of his grandchild, led on gaily to the last apartment 
of the suite—the salon or “‘ great drawing-room.” It extended 
across the entire front of the house and had two ranges of 
windows; over the chief entrance was a music gallery, 
accessible from the story above. Rosemary looked up in 
wonder to the lofty coved and painted ceiling, waence de- 
pended a chandelier where knights and dames with horse and 
hound chased the deer in a forest of frosted silver; then 
glanced at the walls glowing with arabesques and gilding, or 
encrusted with numerous mirrors reflecting the majesty and 
loveliness of sculpture ; or down at the vast parquetted floor, 
laid but not covered with Turkey rugs and carpets, and lead- 
ing the eye to various brilliant objects—vases taller than her- 
self, cabinets, luxurious seats of regal splendour. On the whole, 
the effect was simple though magnificent. And the young 
Rosemary, fresh from Romarin’s humble cottage—was she 
indeed, as she had been told again and again by Louise, the 
heiress of all this ? 

®Perhaps it was not the wisest thing in the world for these 
rich grandparents to show this child all these splendonrs the 
very first moment. It would have been better to treat her 
like the chiid that she was—under twelve years—a_ half-price 
passenger, whose chicf treat had been a three cent ride in an 
omnibus ; she would learn her position soon enough. Nor 
was it the surest way to her heart. ‘The vulgar pride of wealth 
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was brought rather too suddenly to bear upon a pride 
perhaps not less offensive to the Creator, ut more honoured 
by men. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEW AND OLD CHARACTERS. 


Ir will be necessary to say something about the education 
of our little heroine previous to the date. One easily under- 
stands that it was economy joined to the love of independence, 
a garden and fresh air, that first induced Romarin to rent the 
cottage in the purchase of which he afterwards invested his 
slender savings. The household consisted of himself, the 
child, the bonne, and a nanny-goat, which fed in the court- 
yard, and browsed on the grassy hill near by. The hill was 
still crowned with a grove, and the old rock cropped out on 
the declivity. Before Romarin left, a street had been carried 
right through the hill. At the present date the spot is a 
brown-stone paradise. fats 
The baby throve on the milk of the nanny-goat, who in time 
became the little girl’s chief companion and playmate. The 
soat was a wonderful climber, and Rosemary became a wonder- 
ful climber too. » Nanette and the child would mount from a 
low bench to the roof of an ash-house, thence to that of the 
kitchen, then to the very ridge of the cottage, and return by 
the window of the attic. ‘This might be hereditary propensity, 
for they say her father had often performed the same feat. It 
was vain to scold and punish—where Nanette went Rose Marie 
feared not to go, and vice versa. The girl indeed could climb 
where the goat could not—into the cherry-trees, for instance. 
‘‘ Pity she’s not a boy!’’ grandpapa would say; ‘* how that 
would scale a rampart!” And what with climbing and drinking 
goat’s milk and devouring fresh vegetables and ripe fruits, and 
occasionally a cotelette or bifstek, the little girl grew up fair, 
strong, and active, with a full plump chest, a lithe and supple 
figure, and limbs of vigorous symmetry. 
Her sole teacher was her grandpapa, and the education he 
gave her was excellent, although it would in some respects 
have been more suitable for a boy. Yet much that was proper 
for her sex came guite naturally under the tuition of that 
vecomplished Romarin. At seven Rose Marie could dance 
ike a sy!phide, and already had learned to spread her infantile 
ligits over the octaves of her grandpapa’s piano. She evinced 
reat talent for music, which she had great opportunities to 
ultivate. Romarin attended all the fine concerts, and as soon 
s she was old enough to sit out the performance, Rosemary 
ccompanled him. ‘The society at the cottage was wholly of 
u arustic kind. Then every Sunday the grandpapa and little 
randdaughter heard High Mass in the French Church, where 
iomarin always frequented the choir and sometimes played the 
ran. Itis superfluous to observe that Rosemary was mistress 
{ French, as no other language was spoken in the family. 
Snglish she spoke with a perfectly pure accent, although she 
iad learned it entirely from her grandfather, whose foreign 
wccent was very marked; it is a marvel where children pick up 
‘native accert of the country they live ig From some of 
grandfather's musical friends she had early acquired the 
lian pronunciation and a variety of conversational phrases, 
nile others taught her to babble in German and sing German 
gs. ‘thus the little girl had such mastery as such a child 
an attain of the principal modern languages. Grammar, 
story, geography she learned in the manuals of the military 
‘hools of France ; she could draw maps beautifully, and was 
<illed in perspective ; she could sketch a little, paint flowers, 
em her own pocket-handkerchiefs, and darn her own and her 
randpa’s stockings, cook a cutlet, make coffee, and bake bread. 
he had also read the campaigns of Napoleon with maps, and 
new the hero’s career by heart. She could describe the day of 
\usterlitz, and explain the defeat of Waterloo. But all these 
Were comparative recreations ; the study on which her grand- 
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father insisted was mathematics. At ten Rosemary waa 
mistress of arithmetic ; at eleven she could evolve a binomial ; 
at eleven and six months could demonstrate the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first book. 

It was with deep regret that Romarin saw himself obliged 
to interrupt this well-considered education ; but he knew that 
in Paris he should not be able to carry it on in persan, and 
masters he could not afford. However, he merely stipulated 
with the Dashons, that if they sent the child to school, it 
should be to the Sacred Heart. As Romarin was a perfect 
philosophe and had somewhat neglected Rosemary’s religious 
education, it is likely that national prejudice had more to do 
with this choice than anxiety for her faith. It was Louise 
who taught the child her prayers and catechism, took her to 
confession at eight, and saw that she made her first communion 
at ten years. Louise was as far as possible from being an 
tnrtrigante, as grandmamma Dashon insinuated; she was the 
most honest and simple-hearted woman in the world. In her 
neat shawl and embroidered white muslin cap, with broad 
ruffles beautifully quilled framing her high-coloured round face, 
she never missed early Mass and seldom vespers, to whieh: 
she took Rosemary. It was she who taught the child, perhaps 
in plainer language than a high-bred mother would, bué all 
the more wholesome for that, her moral duties; and if she 
sometimes flattered her vanity, or stimulated her ambition and 
indulged her self-will, you could hardly expect more from a 
simple bonne. 

Except that she always missed and lamented her French 
grandpapa, whom a Yankee grandpapa and grandmamma both 
could not for a long time replace, the child soon discovered 
the immense superiority of her new home in a child’s point of 
view. Grandpapa Dashon’s garden was not only three times 
as large as grandpapa Romarin’s, but infiuitely more agreeable 
as a play-ground, to say nothing of its brilliant flowers and 
delicious fruits. ‘The streets were incomparab!y pleasanter, 
and she had now companions of her own age with whom she 
was permitted to associate. They trundled their hoops on the 
broad sidewalks, and sometimes in the neighbouring square ; 
and even Nanette found a rival in a mooley cow, sweet-breathed 
and full uddered, which, while the green grass lasted in the 
court-yard, was allowed to crop it night and morning. 

In respect of climbing there were glorious diversions in 
store for her. The cour de derriére, as Madam Dashon in her 
French affectation called what common people term the back- 
yard, was four or five feet below the level of the street and 
garden, und paved. from this paved court to the garden 
there was necessarily a flight of steps. Here a wide and lofiy 
arch let in the sun, and its shadow-ever slept upon the pave- 
ment. On the brown stone wall above, connecting the ex- 
tension with the stables, there were huge pots of cactus over 
the pillars. Outside the stables a narrow winding stair of 
stone led to the flat stable roof. Vases filled with eactus 
crowned its massive balustrade. It was the delight of Rose- 
mary and her companion to pass perpetually up and down 


these flights of steps—all young animals do the same; when. 


she was in the court she wanted to get upon the roof; when 
on the roof, she immediately desired to descend into the court, 
then to ascend to the garden, and so back. But one bold 
enterprise long tempted her; it was to cross on the top of the 
high wall from the roof of the stables to that of the extension ; 
there was no obstacle but the dizzy height and the pots of 
cactus, one over each pillar of the arch, that guarded the access. 
On one side were the steps leading up to the garden, on th 

other, twenty-five feet below, the pavement of the kitchen court. 
One day she attempted it; they passed successfully the great 
vase of cactus. Now the child is safe if she keeps her head— 


if she loge it for an instant, that fluttering white frock will 
cover @ lifeless form on the pavement down there, and the 
black ringlets will be matted with blood on the stone steps. 
They pass safely, but how to return ? the child and the goat 
can hardly turn. 


They are at no loss. Over the extension 
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is the convervatory, which has a sash open. To clamber in 
here was the grand object. The playmates enter the ante- 
chamber of the grand suite, and then the state bedroom. 
Nanette goes first, and Rosemary, laughing and chattering 
French, follows her four-footed and silent friend. The little 
hoofs move noiselessly over the thick carpet. Quelle chambre! 
cest pour mes noces, entendez vous? for Nanette understands 
F'rench—at least not a word of English “And see the 
portrait of my mother among all these fine things! Quel 
cadre magnifique !’ This is the real object of the Alpine achieve- 
me#—to show Nanette the maternal picture in its new frame, 
the daughter of Romarin overlooking all this regal luxury! 
Very curious to watch that white frock and snow-white goat 
glancing about this princely chamber (reserved as Rosemary 
says, for her bridal), now gleaming in a cozy corner, now re- 
{lected in the tall psyche glass where Nanette is at first dis- 
posed to butt her double. Then they enter the bath-room— 
the litle hoofs clatter over the marble floor, and Rosemary 
bethinks her that it is a capital time and place to wash the 
long-haired coat till it be white indeed as snow. All went 
famously till the gipsy had the brilliant idea to try the effeet 
of the shower on the nerves of Nanette, and it so happened 
that she turned on the hot pipe only; in the twinkling of an 
eye Nanette was out of the bath, dashed like a crazy geat 
through the silken chamber, gave a furious buit at the psyche 
in passing that shivered the mirror in a thousand pieces, and 
flying through the opening door, nearly overturned grand- 
mamma, whom the noise in the bath had attracted, and went 
skipping down the great staircase like a chamois on the 
Alps. 

‘* Ah! a thousand pardons, grandmamma !” cries the prin- 
cipal offender, dismayed but unabashed. ‘‘I protest to you 
that I had no idea the shower would frighten Nanette—who 
could suppose that she would be such a fool as that !”’ 

‘Ts that the way the little monkey has been brought up !” 
was grandmamma’s comment. ‘‘ Ah, that viewx Louis was an 
excellent French teacher no doubt, but he knew no more 
about bringing up a young woman than I do about taking a 
fortress. ‘There was his own daughter! But the least said 
the soonest mended in these cases. A mirror is more easily 
mended than a reputation, even though broken by mis- 
take. A girl almost twelve climbing into a second storey 
window with a nanny-goat! Such a thing was never heard 
of in our family before.” 

To divert the young heiress from these perilous, unbecoming, 
and in the end costly experiments, a pony was procured for 
her—a new, livelier, and more exciting pet that threw Nanette 
completely into the shade. Accompanied by a groom or by 

‘randpapa himself, Rosemary explored all the rides on the 
island. Impossible but that she should attach herself to such 
affectionate and generous grandparents, who vied with each 
ther in spoiling her. When grandpapa had won her heart by 
the gift of a pony, grandmamma rivals him with a watch. It 
was truly a new life for the grandchild of Romarin to go shop- 
ping with grandmamma Dashon. A magnificent coach conveys 
them to their destination; a footman opens the door when 
they alight; obseynious shopmen think nothing trouble that 
vvatifies a whim of either. Grandmamma was dressy and 
expensive ; it was her taste, and she could afford it. ~ Rose- 
mary’s simple white (she had never worn anything else till 
she put on mourning) was soon exchanged for radiant silks 
and velvets of every hue. A butierfly is beautiful fluitering 

m fh i r;s0 13 a little girl mm a, ss on the 
voad flagging or ‘he high of that superb street 
where the little gi:!s played and flitted from house to house, 
und inspected each other’s costumes with premature womanly 
‘irs, in the afternoons, while the soft bright days of autumn 
permitted. 

But the year grew dark, and the days both cold and brief; 
. fortnight at grandpa’s farm in Westchester abbreviated the 
utumn ; the Christmas holidays came, after which it was pro 
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posed that tho little lady should resume her studies; and in 
the meantime Mr. Dashon proposed to give a large family 
dinncr party, in order to introduce his grandchild more 
formally to her relatives, some of whom were extremely chary 
of their courtesies to the new-found heiress. Among this class 
of Mr. Dashon’s connections the marriage of Rosemary's 
parents still found sceptics. One family even affected to doubt 
her being Varick Dashon’s child at all. Those who took this 
view were relatives of Mrs. Dashon, tlie numerous and powerful 
family of the Varicks. Mr. Dashon himself had but one blood 
relation who could be prejudiced by the acknowledgment of 
his grandchild. This was a niece, daughter of his only brother, 
and brought up in her uncle’s family as a daughter. Before 
Dick Dashon had his grand affair with Mdle. Romarin, it was 
thought that these cousins would marry; in the midst of it, 
however, Isabel Dashon (named after her aunt-in-law) married 
too, and fortunately for her a Varick, so that all the family 
were interested in supporting her claims. The idea was that 
the liitle Romarin (as she was called) being considered a mere 
side-slip, and provided for at best by a handsome legacy, 11 
Varick Dashon died abroad unmarried (as seemed likely), 
Mrs. George Varick (of whom the reader knows something), as 
next of kin to Mr. Dashon, would inherit all that portion of 
his vast property, viz.—the whole real estate and half the per- 
sonalty which the law, if he died intestate, would give her as 
his brother’s child ; while the remainder, falling to Mrs. Dashon 
as widow—it was an understood thing that she should survive 
her husband—would be distributed at her death among her 
brothers and sisters and their descendants. 

But in thus cutting up Mr. Cornelius Roosevelt Dashon 
before his time, the Varicks evidently reckoned without their 
host, as what we have just related concerning his recognition 
of Rosemary proves. They had received her, as we have said, 
very coldly. Mrs. Dashon’s brothers and sisters, to be sure, 
had not failed to eall upon their little relative, if only from a 
motive of curiosity; but Mrs. George Varick had hitherto 
neglected to do so. It is true she had been at Newport wher 
Rosemary was brought home by her grandparents, but some 
weeks had elapsed since her return, and she had only dropped 
2 ecard at her aunt’s on a day when Mrs. Dashon and Rosemary 
were out—a single card, not even turneddown in the myste- 
rious form which signifies for ‘‘ all the ladies; and grand- 
mamma Dashon, vexed ‘at this impertinence—do you 
understand ?”’ returned the visit a few days after by sending 
her own card in an envelope by a servant to ‘‘ Mrs. Geo. 
Varick.”” There was no love lost betwixt this aunt and niece- 
in-law, in spite of their duplicated affinity; but Mr. Dashon 
loved his niece and invited her with her husband to the dinner. 
He had better not; there are some people who are less 
dangerous as open foes than as nominal friends. 

The hour was five. The Dashons received their guests in 
the library, and as the sun set that day at 4-40, it was already 
dark. It was a very fine apartment, lined with the most 
beautiful book-cases in the city, and had but one defect con- 
sidered as a library—there were very few books in it. To 
remedy this the cases were ingeniously contrived to show only 
half the shelves, which part being carefully filled, the collection 
ajpeared to be superb. But the company on this occasion 
were rich rather than learned, and perhaps appreciated the 
ogee cases more than they would have done the 

ooks. 

Yet was not Dr. Varick there, brother of grandmamma 
Dashon and Professor of—well, no matter what he was pro- 
fessor of—in the ‘‘ Hosack Medical College?” %He was a 
learned man, or at least a learned physician, with the largest 
practice in the city in the department where his skill, science, 
und experience were supposed to be conspicuous. Undoubtedly 
there was not a doctor in the metropolis whose buggy was 
seen to stand (and sometimes to remain for hours) before so 
many first-class, brown-stone fronts as Dr. Edward Varick’s. 
fie had ushered half the rising generation of Fifth-avenue dis- 
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| taciturnity of her spouse. 





trict into the world, and it was a strong evidence to his mind 
of the truth of the insinuations which were viciously made by 
his relatives as to Rosemary’s birth that he had not officiated 
at that event. Dr. Varick was not particularly intellectual in 
his appearance, though he wore spectacles; but he was re- 
markably neat in his dress, especially so about his wristbands, 
and his hands were always white as snow (a figurative expres- 
sion to convey their unsullied cleanness); points which the 
ladies, Dr. V. considered, were sure to notice in a gentleman 
in ‘‘ my line of profession.” 

Then (what was I thinking of just now?) there was the Rey, 
Dr. Clerestory, Rector of St. Hubert’s, the fashionable church 
of the city, and brother-in-law of Mrs. Dashon and the preced- 
ing. Dr.Clerestory was a solid divine, and himself owned a fine, 
library of the Fathers. I know it because I have often heard 
him speak of Chrysostom as a favourite author of his. He also 
had a professional reason for doubting the marriage of Rose- 
mary’s parents; for it was clearly a thing that belonged at least 
to the rule of ** decently and in order’ that a young man of 
Varick Dashon’s position in society should be married at St. 
Hubert’s, either by himself or the bishop. Dr. Clerestory had 
not a bad head; it was bald, rather massive, with grey thick 
locks over the ears; the face was shrewd, sly, and indicative of 
sensibility. In the pulpit he was vehement and eloquent. Al- 
though he had a highly fashionable congregation—for a box at 
the opera and a pew at St. Hubert’s were equally symbols of a 
fashionable family—no one could denounce the spirit of the 
world and all its vices and follies more impartially, constantly, 
or energetically thau he. ..Nor did this plainness of speech ever 
give offence ; on the contrary, the more Dr. Clerestory lashed 
their worldliness, their devotion to pleasure and show, their 
extravagance in living, dress, aud equipage, the round of parties, 
the useless life, the novel-reading, the vices of youth of both 
sexes, and so-forth, the more popular he grew; so thatit really 
seemed as if, like some Catholic penitents in Lent, the congre- 
zation of St. Hubert’s desired to atone for the dissipation and 
voundless frivolity, the devotion to Mammon, and the unscru- 
pulous ritual of his service, all the other days of the week, by 
‘istening with great self-complacency to Dr. Clerestory’s denun- 
ciation of their course on Sunday. It was a dish served up to 
them, at all events, with great regularity, as often as the day 
came, and served hot, with the richest condiments of satire and 
invective, in a voice whose piercing quality ought to have 
awakened the most careless sinner, and that produced a thrill 
in the sensitive nature, which perhaps the trembling but de- 
lighted auditors mistook for repentance. The congregation 
then turned out on the sidewalk, a stream of beautiful dresses, 
feeling better for their weekly castigation, like children who 
have been voluptuously whipped, and returned to their former 
ways withrenewed relish. Thisreverend gentleman was rather 
silent in company, as fluent speakers and ready writers often 
are, but he could talk on occasion, and great weight was attri- 
buted to the remarks which then fell from his lips. He was 
observant, polished, courteous, and a dexterous listener; and 
his wife, the Rey. Mrs. Clerestory, sister of course of Mrs. 
Dashon, was sufficiently voluble to more than atone for the 
Then there were Mr. and Mrs. 
Abram Varick Mr. A. V. was the present chief of the firm of 
Varick & Co., formerly Dashon & Varick; and some junior 
members of the several families. There were also a pair of 
professional friends of the family, namely—first, the Hon. 
Daniel Plaidoyer, ex-member of Congress, and Mr. Dashon’s 
confidential lawyer, the depository of his will, and whose 
opinion, very decidedly expressed in favour of the legitimacy 
of our little heroine, had greatly influenced the Varicks in the 
determination they had come to, of accepting her heirship as a 
fait accompli ; and secondly—but this gentleman deserves a 
fresh pen and a new paragraph, « 

We have had the opportunity of becoming acquainted. with 
some of the means, not always the nicest or the most just, by 
which Dr. Ezekiel Mannikin launched himself into a leading 
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Metropolitan practice, LOW he got bis iuetlour slurey Uuse On 
Broadway and its fine furniture, his handsome brougham, his 
black fellow to drive it, and so-forth. These externas could 
not alone have secured his object in so shortatime. Ezekiel 
had early perceived the importance of a“ speciality,” and that 
for which he appreciated in himself a certain predilection was 
toxicology. Since Orfila no one ever knew so much about 
poisons. His experiments in corpore vili, in dogs, cats, rats, 
rabbits, &c., were thorough affairs, and he reported them for 
the ‘‘ Hosack Medical and Surgical Journal,” with a cynical 
minuteness which proved him to be a man of genuine science. 
Next, Dr. Mannikin published a book—a thick and costly 
octayo with plates—‘‘ Mannikin on Poisons,” comprising his 
own experiments, and showing a truly wonderful acquaintance 
with the history of accidental and criminal poisoning. Depart- 
ing from the beaten track of medical works, he related the cases 
with romantic details which rendered the book popular beyond 
the limits of the profession. 

In every career there is a woman who does something for 
man which he could never do for himself. Dr. Mannikin’s 
good feminine genius was a relative of the Dashons, as we are 
aware. How much of his success he owed to her no one can 
tell. Didn’t she indirectly procure him his desirable house 
and fine furniture, his handsome brougham, and smart black 
boy? Did she not get her uncle Dr. Varick to adopt Dr. 
Mannikin as his consulting physician? Was it not her high 
recommendation (inspired by affection for her dear uncle) which 
induced grandpapa Dashon to consult him for his gout? And 
was it not in consequence of his marked success in this instance 
that grandmamma Dashon (much as she disliked taking up any 
pet of her niece) had lately employed him in preference to her 
own brother? And who smoothed over, if she could not 
wholly extinguish, the natural jealousy which this caused in 
the Varick connexion ? 

Mrs. George Varick at this time stood well with all the 
world. Her husband had returned from California some four 
years previous with (people said) halfa million in gold dust, 
and a beard a footlong. He had paid his old debts—his debts 
of honor in full; his notes he cleverly bought in, through the 
agency of a broker, at an average of fifteen per cent. on their 
face ; in fine, he had extinguished all his liabilities, and bought 
a house on Fifth-avenue, where he lived in elegant style. 
Doubtless the general esteem which he had won by these acts 
of high integrity had procured him a responsible post in the 
city government, of which the salary was nominal, but the 
pickings amounted to a sum so large that it could not be classed 
as income. It was said that he had doubled his fortune by 
his share in contracts, all legitimate operations. It was thought 
he would run for Congress ; and if he did, the knowing ones 
observed that Varick would make a good thing of it. Enjoying 
the unlimited confidence of this admirable citizen and model 
public functionary, and dispensing his fortune with elegant 
liberality in their splendid and hospitable mansion, Mrs. 
Varick’s social position was what in vulgar New York parlance 
is termed A 1. It is a mistake, by the way, to suppose 
that in New York wealth is everything. It is a great deal, 
but without blood and family connexions this branch of the 
Varicks, with all their wealth, would have been sent to 
Coventry. 

Mrs. Varick is at Uncle Dashon’s to-night, and looking, as 
she always does, her best. In that principal virtue which our 
ladies sacrifice so much to obtain—viz., of dressing well, she 
shone conspicuous. Her robe was a pale purple satin with a 
train ; her lovely arms were bare; her berthe was of antique 
point-lace, so old that it was yellow as gold, and she wore 
a profusion of tasteful jewellery. Mrs. Varick was fair, with 
light brown hair; her mouth was her greatest defect—it re- 
sembled that of a squirrel; her figure was universally admired, 
and, by the way, the superfluity of stuff in her train being 
borrowed from the body of the dress, showed what she herself 
considered her strongest attraction, She advanced to greet 





aaa See, 
—— 
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Rosemary with a sort of serpentine undulation, half tarnins 


to disengage her dress from some gentleman’s boot, and kissed 


her on both cheeks, calling her ‘‘ Cousin Rose.” @ Augusta 
Varick did exactly as her mamma did, and then Master 
Cornelius Roosevelt Dashon Varick came shyly forward. 
This boy was a month or two older than Rosemary, with tho 
most splendid eyes any male creature ever had; but he was 
undersized and not quite straight. As the girl shook hands 


with him, she overtopped this boy-cousin almost a head, and 
her capacious chest, well-poised figure, and vigorous limbs («!i9 
was in shorts, remember), were a striking contrast to his 


narrow chest, stooping figure, and poor shrivelledlegs. Rose 
Marie bestowed on him a glance of surprised and tender pi'y, 
and seemed about to kiss him; but the boy at that drew back 
with a flush of anger, and his mother too reddened deeper 
than her rouge. This incident was observed by all the 
company. 

Meanwhile the hour was past, and yet they wa'ted for some 
one. Grandpapa consulted his watch. Thema carriage rolied 
up. Presently enters the loveliest woman of the company. 
She was evidently a matron, for her husband was with her— 
to judge by the maturity of her form, might own thirty 
summers ; but her face, of an ideal purity in all its containiny 
curves—perfect oval or classic profile—was still of a delicate 
bloom ; her throat (to which she was covered) and her arms 
were of a dazzling whiteness, heightened by her black velvet 
robe. A diamond arrow pierced her braid, and a cross of 
brilliants glittered upon her breast. Grandmamma Dashon 
received her with distinction, and then immediately presented 
Rosemary, saying: ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Atherton, let me present 
to you my granddaughter, Miss Rose Marie Dashon.” And 
Mrs. Atherton, like Mrs. Varick, stooped down and kissed 
Rosemary on both cheeks—with a mouth like oue of Correggio’s 
smiling angels. 

‘¢ Your papa and I were great friends,” she said. 

‘¢ Varick and you must have danced together hundre!s of 
times,” said grandmamma. e 

‘¢ Shall I ever forget it? A handsome boy and a brave. 
How well I remember his quitting me once in the quadrille to 
run out to a fire!” & 

‘‘ This daughter of his is our only grandchild—do you under- 
stand ?” said grandmamma. 

‘¢T understand perfectly,” said Mrs. Atherton, smiling. 
‘‘ Poor thing! I pity you, my dear. I was an only child 
and great heiress too. So in all your troubles you must come 
to me, will you, Miss Rose Marie ?” with a glance half mirthful, 
half tender, which fascinated Rosemary. t 

Many others hastened to great this beautiful woman whose 
appearance at this family gathering was a mystery to some of 
the Varicks. @ The Athertons were very wealthy people who 
had been residing abroad for a number of years. A domestic 
incident, requiring, as Mrs. Atherton fancied, Dr. Varick’s 
attention, had recalled them some months previous, since 
when they had been at their country seat. Within a few weeks 
only had they returned to town to spend the winter, but it was 
solely in order to carry on the education of their children to 
better advantage, and they seemed to avoid general society. 
Grandmamma Dashon could have told them why she invited 
the Athertons on the present occasion. Twelve years before, 
when Mrs. Atherton was a girl of eighteen, she had called upon 
Mrs. Dashon—the most fashionable matron of the time—with 
a singular request which Mrs. Dashon had haughtily refused. 
The young lady had expressed herself on the subject of the 
refusal with a great deal of warmth, and Mrs. Dashon had been 
seriously offended. There had been a coolness ever since 
between the families. - 

‘¢ What do you know about such matters, Miss D.? you an 
unmarried girl!” Mrs. Dashon had said contemptuously. 

‘¢T know so much as this, Mrs. Dashon,” answered the 
young lady with spirit, ‘that the mother who is so well 


prepared for an infant born two months before its time——” 
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‘¢ How do you know that interesting fact? You have the | 
other ma-de-moi-selle’s word for it I suppose!” with a short 
scornful laugh. ; 

‘«¢The poor mother is unconscious, madam. Iknow nothing 
about such matters myself—I give you the opinion of the 
doctor and the other ladies. The little creature has neither 
nails nor eyelashes, and a quart mug would hold it, I think.” 

‘Hal ha! poor little tadpole! It won't live, and so much 
the better.” 

“Tt is your own flesh and blood, madam,” replied Miss D. 
indignantly, ‘‘ for whom, I repeat to you, the lovely young 
mother has prepared a drawer-full of the most beautifully 
worked clothing—her needle is sticking in the baptismal robe! 
I will stake my own character that she never did that for a 
child whose birth should cause her to blush.” 

“¢S3o munch the better for her, Miss D. She had better die, 
‘,on, and go to Heaven at once, for into my house neither 
she nor her—child shall come.” 

For Mrs. Atherton (then unmarried) was one of the ladies, 
visitors of a charitable society, who found poor Thérese Roma- 
rin, or Dashon rather, delirious and expiring on the second 
day after the birth of Rosemary. Miss D., as @ girl moving 
in Mrs. Dashon’s circle, and knowing the family from a child, 
was deputed to communicate the facts to that lady, and she 
did it with energy but without success. 

But all these fine people now filed in to dinner, served in 
the oak dining-room. ‘I'he gilded corona was lighted up and 
threw a flood of light upon the large round table. Every 

aest’s name was in his plate. Rosemary found herself placed 
acum her cousin Roosey, and a gentleman to whom Mrs. 
Atherton immediately said: ‘** Alban, 1 want to introduce you 
to your youthful neighbour.” The gentleman turned to her 
with a smile, and Mrs. Atherton introduced Mr. Atherton to 
Miss Dashon. 

‘‘My christian name is Rose Marie,” said the young girl 
pointedly. 

‘¢ They ought to call you Rosemary,” said Mr. Atherton. 

‘¢ They do,’”’ said Rosemary. 

‘* Ah! I have made a happy guess. 
be great friends, Miss Rosemary.” 

‘‘T like you very much already,” said the little girl 
frankly. | 

‘« He is a sad flirt, Miss Rose,’’ said Mrs. Atherton—“ go I 
put you on your guard.”’ 

‘* That lady is your wife, of course—is she not, sir?” said 
Rosemary in a girlish whisper. 

‘¢ Of course—and jealous,” in the same tone. 

Mr. Atherton got on famously with his young neighbour, 
who found her cousin rather surly. Between the succession 
of courses and the attentions he was obliged to pay to one of 
her aunts who sat on his right, he contrived to make the 
dinner very agreeable to her. When the dessert was come, 
he was explaining to her a project he had of a great park for 
her to ride in, like the Bois de Boulogne at Paris; and Rose- 
mary boldly referred it to grandpapa, who she thought could 
do anything that merely required money, and the topie was 
hunted down by the whole table. Mr. Atherton became silent, 
but occasionally smiled with Rosemary at the elegant hubbub 
they had caused. At last he was appealed to by Mr. Dashon 
who was in favour of setting on foot an immense subscription 
to buy land for a park. 

‘‘ Tt is useless to talk of subscriptions for a project that 
won't pay dividends,” replied Atherton. ‘‘ This sort of thing 
must be done by the sovereign.” 

‘¢ The sovereign.” +, 

‘Yes, the People. Let the legislature authorize a popular 
vote on the question whether the city shall buy and lay out a 
great park. Then it will be done. All sovereigns are naturally 
munificent, and the people-sovereign above ail.” 

‘* You really think such a thing could be got through ?” 
asked Mr. Dashon. 
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scribe for,” said Alban, *‘1s the ex. 
Dense of lobby; ing and engineerin J the bill through the 
issembly.” | 

‘¢ Our legislators,’ observed Mr. Plaidoyer, ‘fare of that 
ncorruptible integrity that they won't permit the people to 
pend their own money unless they receive a considerable 
douceur themselves. 

‘The Cerberus of the treasury must be drugged with golden 
honey,” said Dr. Clerestory. 

‘‘Golden honey! That is money! Good, good!” chuckled 
Dr. Varick. 

‘‘ Golden honey ! That is money! Why, I declare uncle, 
you are quite a poet! said Mrs. George Varick; and Dr, 
iidward blushed all round his spectacles at his own achieve- 
ment, which passed from mouth to mouth of all the Varicks 
at table. 

‘* Mr. Dashon and myself can well afford to pay a few 
thousands each to further such a project,’ continued Atherton, 
‘‘for we shall get it back fifty times over in the enhanced value 
of our property. As the land on the island is limited, the 
more of it is taken up by a park, the less is left for other 
purposes, and what is left must rise in price.” 

‘* Won’t you lose in taxation what you gain in that way ?” 
asked Dr. Mannikin. 

‘“‘ Certainly not, doctor,” said Atherton, smiling. ‘* The 
taxes are paid by our tenants, and by the public that enjoys 
the park ; the rise in real estate goes into our pockets.” 

‘* | will subscribe five thousand on the spot to set the thing 
going,” said grandpapa Dashon, 


[To be continued. | 





Serve every one as much as you can, and compete with 
20 One more than you must. 


To a young man, nothing is so important as a spirit of 
devotion (next to his Creator) to some amiable woman, whose image may 
ecupy his heart, and guard it from the temptations that beset it on all 
sides. A man ought to choose his wife as Mrs. Primrose did her wed- 
ling-gown, for qualities that will “wear well.” One thing at least is 
true—that if matrimony has its cares, celibacy has no pleasures. A 
Newton or mere scholar may find enjoyment in study; a man of literary 
aste can receive in books a powerful auxiliary; but a man must have 
‘bosom friend, and children around him, to cherish and support the 
‘reariness of old age. 


Dress is always to be considered as secondary to the person. 
lothe yourself in the manner most becoming to your person. Never 
acrifice your appearance for the sake of wearing what others wear; at 
‘he Same time never assert your independence by wearing a costume out 
keeping with the dress of evérybody else. While we should never be 
be slave of fashion, we should avoid anything like a-striking opposition 
vherlaws. A neat, well-made, inconspicuous attire is always preferable 
o that which challenges the public eye by the singularity ofits colour or 
anstruction. What is called the * fast’? school has brought a ridicu- 
ously showy costume into fashion with a certain class of young men ; 
vit it should be borne in mind that fast men are not gentlemen Avoid 
inything that is singular in your dress and manner: and, especially, 
void anything that is associated with a class.of men notorious both for 
ice and folly. 


What a glorious thing is occupation for the human heart. 
hose who work hard seldom yieid themselves entirely up to fancied or 
eal sorrow. When griel sits aqownh, folds its hands, and mournfully 
veds upon its own tears, weaving the dim shadows. that a little exertion 
night sweep away, into a funeral pall, the strony spirit is shorn of its 
might, and sorrow becomes our nAaste?. When troubles flow upon you. 
lark and heavy, toil not with the waves-—wrestle not with the torrent ; 
cather seek, by occupation, to diyert the dark waters that threaten to 
oyerwhelm you into a thousand cha:nnels which the duties of life always 
resent. before you dream of it, those waters will ternlize the present, 
ind give birth to fresh flowers ‘hat may brizhten the future— flowers 
hat will become pure and holy, in the sunshine which penetrates to the 
‘ath of duty, in spite of every obstacle. Grief, after all. is but a selfish 
eling; and most selfish is the man who yie!s himself to the indulgence 
‘f any passion which brings no joy to his fellow-man. ; 
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BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


[ Continued from Part X.] 

After the ladies had retired a subscription was started. Tho 
Varicks did not come down so liberally as Atherton considered 
that they ought; still in that wealthy company twelve thousand 
dollars was soon made up and Mr. Dashon was confident that 
it could be raised to fifty thousand, if necessary, in the course 
of an hour down town. Every man’s word was as good as 
his bond, and Atherton, being a lawyer as well ag a man of 
fortune, was authorized to manage the affair. 

‘« If it cost twice fifty thousand I shall put it through,” said 
he, as he p'aced the subscription paper in his pocket. It was 
concluded by pledging mutual secrecy. 

‘¢ To succeed,” said Atherton astutely, “* we must renounce 
the credit of succeeding. Let every influential paper in the 
city privately know our + deter mination, and then take to itself 
the merit of the initiative.” 

‘¢The parties who never by any possibility initiate any- 
thing and who seem to initiate every thing,” said Dr. Mannikin 
sardonically. 

‘Tis the cheapest way of securing their support,” observed 
Dr. Clerestory. 

‘* Aye ! the papers lead public opinion, but what leads the 
papers ?”’ demanded Mr. Dashon. ** This!” holding up his 
purse. 

‘‘The power behind the throne in this country is money,” 
said Dr. Mannikin 

** Golden honey,” said Dr. Clerestory, with a dry smile. 

** Golden honey, that is money !”’ echoed Dr. Varick with a 
self-congratulatory chuckle. 

‘¢ Money plus brains,” said Atherton, with an audacious 
look, ‘*What can a rich fool do, like poor George Law for in- 
stance? Even less than a poor genius. But money with in- 
tellect can do everything.”’ 

** Both which you all have,” said Dr. Mannikin, bowing to 
the rest of the company. 

‘*¢ And you, doctor,” said Atherton, twisting up a cigarette, 
‘* have one, and intend making use of it to obtain the other.” 

Meanwhile in the ‘‘ winter drawing-room”’ over their heads 
Mrs. Atherton, with the easy manners of a reigning beauty, 
had taken the hand of young Rosemary, while the other ladies 
gossiped about their families and the winter fashions, and 
‘seating herself on the piano-stool, letting her rich drapery 
spread around her, prattled away in the pleasantest manner 
with the little heiress. She knew that Rosemary’s mother 
was French. ‘‘ So was mine, my dear,” said the heart-enslaver, 
and Rosemary, delighted, drew so near that Mrs. Atherton 
began to play with her curls. ‘‘And Romarin—why that 
means rosemary in French, does it not?” ‘* Yes—certainly, 
replied the little girl, ‘And that is why your grandpape 
used to call you Rosemary—is it?” ‘* Yes, certainly.” JI 
have seen you before, Rosemary—when you were very little 
indeed,” said theg beautiful matron tenderly;*and the 
little girl, emboldened, fairly took hold of the cross set in 
brilliants that sparkled so on Mrs. Atherton’s rich black velvet 
corsage. ‘* Do you know your catechism pretty well, Rose- 
mary ?” ‘* Pretty well, madam.’”’ You must come to see 
me,” said Mrs. Atherton. ‘* Where do you live?” asks 
Rosemary. ‘On the corner of strect and the Avenue.” 
‘‘TIs that Mr. De Groot’s house ?”’. ‘* The same.” Oh, I 
know it—there are two little girls live there!” ‘‘ They are my 
little girls, Rosemary. ‘The too eldest are girls, but the baby 
is a boy.” ‘ How old is the baby, Mrs. Atherton ?” inqnired 
Rosemary. ‘ Six months only, and by the same token the 
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little fellow expects me home soon.” ‘Ah! he is so little as 
that!’’ said Rosemary. As the daa entered Rosemary 
was just kissing Mrs. Atherton, who hushed her and turned 
round to the piano ; but as she began to play, the enchantress 
turned again her lovely spirited profile to Rosemary, with a 
roguish smile, as much as to say: ‘‘ They nearly caught us— 
didu’t they ?” » And the young French girl, with instinctive 
coquetry, interpreted the movement and the smile by looking 
slyly across the instrument at those messiew, as if she had 
said: ‘* You have seen nothing, gentlemen, have you ?” 

It is no part of our plan to describe the pleasures of this 
evening further than their bearing on the story requires. It is 
easy to give a fictitious character any amountof accomplishment, 
and it would prove nothing if we said that Mrs. Atherton 
was a remarkable vocalist ; we have said it already when we 
were relating long ago her ‘personal history, and the years that 
have since elapsed have only ripened her powers. She knew 
that everybody would wish her to sing, and gave a delicate re- 
cognition of the strictly domestic ch: racter of the reunion to 
which she had been invited by not waiting to be asked. All 
conversation was hushed while she poured out her soul-like 
melody. The beauty of the singer enhanced the charm. Tho 
gentlemen listened spell-bound. When it was over, she rose 
quickly from the instrument, laughed slightly at the wondering 
Rosemary, patting her kindly on the cheek, and went to a 
seat where she was surrounded by congratulations and praises 
which she acknowledged carelessly. ‘The ladies, among whom 
Mrs. George Varick was conspicuous, complimented het 
husband. 

‘* Mrs. Atherton has continued to cultivate her voice in 
obedience to me,’ ’ answered he smiling; ‘‘ hence I am fairly 
entitled to the praise.” 

‘A woman would do a great deal for such a husband,” said 
Mrs. Varick. 

The rules required that the young lady on whose account 
this re-union took place should give a specimen of her accom- 
plishments also if she possessed any. Grandmamma Dashon 
understood these points very well. She had discovered that 
this little girl was for her age extremely well educated, and she 
was resolved that the Varicks should know it. First a port- 
folio of her drawings was handed about. All admitted that for 
a child they were clever. The maps in India ink were voted 
beautiful, and indicated also a knowledge of geography. 

‘ Carefully and neatly executed—lI wish my little girls may 
be able to do as well,” said Mr. Atherton. 

‘‘My grandpapa taught me,” said the little girl eagerly— 
‘* that is”’— glancing round—** my grandpapa Romarin.” 

Presently Rosemary stood up in the middle of the saloon, 
and a little hush being made, recited a passage from Racine. 
It was thoroughly child-like and thoroughly French ; every- 
body was amused, and the purity of her accent and pretty 
gestures received high commendation. And now she must 
seat herself at the piano and play ; then sing a short German 
song, then an Italian one. All this was entirely satisfactory, 
and showed that no girl of twelve could have employed her 
time to more purpose. 

‘¢ You have a talent for music, Rose,” said Mrs. Atherton, 
‘‘ and if you practise you will in time play far better than I ever 
shall; but you should not sing much.”’ 

‘‘ Her voice lacks pathos,” said Mr. Atherton—*“ it should 
be allowed to rest.”’ 

‘** She takes to this kind of exhibition of herself very natu- 
rally, we must allow,” said Mrs. George Varick, shrugging her 
white shoulders. 

But what is this that the tall servant brings in? An artist's 
easel, and a black-board with a great diagram chalked on it. 
At that Rosemary blushed, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Grandmamma !” 

‘My dear child,” said grandmamma, ‘ I want you to demon- 
strate—the what do you call it ?”’ 

‘The square ofthe hypothenuse,” said the child. ‘* Every 
body will laugh at me.” 
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With some difliculty she could be induced tecomply. Then 
with a wilful grace she took grandpapa’s cane as a pointer, and 
blushing deeply, demonstrated the 47th Proposition. Then 
grandmamma gave Mr. Atherton her algebra and requested him 
to examine her at hap-hazard. ‘The tall servant turned and 
lowered the black-board, and the young lady soon covered that 
side with mystical characters which, except Atherton and Dr. 
Clerestory, perhaps no one present understood. The solution 
was pronounced by both these gentlemen to be correct, and 
the others took it in faith. 

‘¢ This said Atherton emphatically, ‘‘ is really remarkable. 
It is a study of freshman year at Yale and Columbia. I had 
done it myself at fourteen, and was thought a forward boy. 
Did your grandpapa Romarin teach you algebra, petite ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, certainly,” said Rosemary. 

This exhibition was regarded with profound but well disguised 
irritation and contempt by several of those invited to witness 
it. Mrs. George Varick, who was generally considered to be 
chiefly interested in the matter, the more her young cousin's 
accomplishments and talents became evident, the deeper and 
deadlier hate she conceived for her, modified only by a plan 
which before this party she had faintly outlined. After con- 
versing with Mr. Atherton for along time, and so confidentially 
that it had the air of a flirtation, Mrs. George—gliding through 
the apartment and speaking to several relatives in high praise 
of the youthful Dashon: ‘‘ Very generous on your part!” as 
they said—at last, as if by accident, stopped near Dr. Mannikin, 
who was listening, quite rapt, to another song from Mrs. 
Atherton. ®Dr. Mannikin rose and made her a slight but 
formal and respectful inclination, as a professional man does 
to a great lady in society with whom he wishes to stand well. 
They seemed to discuss the singer or the performance. 

‘The petite Romarin is quite a success,” whispered the doctor. 

‘If I were Louis Napoleon I would make the grandpapa a 
genera!—he has shown that he understands taking fortresses,” 
said Mrs. George, looking at the songstress as if about to 
ery Brava! 





CHAPTER IV. 
BOW THE DASHONS EDUCATID ROSEMAR® 


Mrs. ATHERTON entertained her husband that evening with 
the history of little Rosemary Dashon, which he had never 
beiore heard. Seated in her low rocker, with her own baby in 
ber arms, Mary Atherton was happy within and spicy without. 
There was no vinegar in her sparkling narrative, still less any 
gall, but plenty of pepper and salt. She didn’t spare grand- 
mamma Dashon nor the Varicks either. By her account the 
story of Thérése Romarin, the mother of Rosemary, was a 
deeply pathetic one, and grandmamma Dashon either knew 
nothing about it or did not relate it correctly. Mrs. Atherton 
remembered perfectly the sensation caused by Mile. Romarin’s 


elopement, and also the emotion—so very rare a thing—at | 


early Mass on the first Sunday of the month immediately 
following, on seeing her go to communion as usual, and how 
as she came back from the altar, with head inclined and hands 
meekly folded according to her custom, every one saw the 
wedding-ring on her finger—she who never wore rings at any 
time. Nobody doubted she was married—she never denied it ; 
she answered unhesitatingly, though with a blush, when 
addressed as ‘‘ Mrs. Dashon,” and everybody understood the 
reason why they did nothing to force the fact on the attention 
of Varick Dashon’s parents, and also why they ran away—it 
was not to implicate her father. They were not married till 
she left her father’s house with Varick ; the contrary supposi- 
tion was entirely false. Indeed there was nothing mysterious 
about it to Mrs. Atherton except the one undoubted fact that 
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Mlle. Romarin deemed herself acting right all the time, and 
that her director justified her. That was plain—for on the 
morning of her marrriage (Mrs. Atherton was knowing to all 
these circumstances) they met in the sacristy, Mile. Romarin 
was accompanied by her bonne, Dick Dashon by one of his 
own familya young lady—Mrs. Atherton for reasons of her 
own did not name her; and the bishop married them in the 
church, without other witnesses (for Mass was said then on 
week-days in the basement of the chapel) except the boy who 
lighted the candles on the altar and held the vessel of holy 
water to sprinkle the ring withal. At that time no record was 
kept of marriages—not even a certificate was given, but it was 
on a certain morning of June, 1836, as ‘* Monseigneur certified 
afterwards in writing to Capt. Romarin.” 

‘¢ Why did he not publish it ?” asked Atherton. 

Because, unfortunately, owing to a sad mischance, the proof 
of this marriage at this date did not clear up the real charge 
under which his daughter suffered—that Monseigneur married 
them to repair a fiult already committed. For on the last night 
of the same year, while her husband was absent at the seat of 
government soliciting a clerkship, returning from church about 
dusk (for the next day was Sunday as well as New Year’s Day), 
she slipped and fell, receiving a severe shock, and before the 
New Year’s morning dawned gave birth to a daughter, to save 
whose life she sacrificed her own. For after this afflicting 
accident, it is certain that Therdse Dashon née Romarin, 
descendant by her mother of the princely Floreals, destitute of 
all attendance, after doing all for the child untimely born that 
she knew how, seeing that contrary to all her expectation it 
lived and cried, dressed herself and went forth before daylight 
in the bleak winter morning for a physician. She went first 
to Dr. Varick, and the Doctor declined going to a tenement 
house at that hour, still more decidedly when he heard that it 
was Varick Dashon’s child—-he ‘‘did not want to have anything 
to do with the case.” A few doors further, wandering up 
Broadway, the fainting mother found another doctor ; despairing 
she pulled the night-bell— 

‘‘ [t was our good Dr, Tankerville,’’ continued Mary Ather- 
ton. ‘* You may guess what jis answer was. He conveyed 
Théerése home in his own carriage, carried her up stairs him- 
self, saved the infant by his skilful care, but he could not save 
the mother ; what terrible sequel of her heroic exposure I know 
not, destroyed her. Not knowing who she was, he sent for our 
ladies ; some of us came—why linger over so sad a tale ? 
Never shall I forget how poor Capt. Romarin looked when he 
entered the room—his white stern soldier-like face! Nobody 
knew what to say, but I drew aside the curtain of a little crib 
[ had bought it myself—and showed him the infant wrapped in 
cotton. He regarded it with his eagle eye. ‘How long be- 
fore its time was this child born, doctor?’ he asked, hoarsely 
aud briefly. ‘To judge by its appearance a six months’ child,’ 
said the doctor, in the most matter-of-fact tone—*‘ it is barely 
viable—I never knew one live yet!’ ‘It musr live!’ cried 
Romarin, bursting into a flood of tears. Oh, Alban! there 
was not a dry eye among us all!”’ 

Now here was an instance of what we may almost call those 
secret machinations of Providence which startle us so in unfuld- 
ing any history whatever, 

‘* The little chit has life enough in her now,” observed her 
husband. 

‘« Isn’t sne a charming little gipsy! So French! And her 
progress in mathematics is astonishing to me.” 

‘A clever little girl and well taught.” 

** Ana such a pity that all should run to waste under Mrs. 
Dashon’s finishing hand,” resumed his wife. ‘ Would you 
believe that they talk of sending her to Psyche de Juponville’s 
day-school, to be finished? The pupils, you know, wear 


only sill dresses, and practise their lessons before a swing- 
glass. 


‘* What lessons ?” 
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‘* How to lift your robe in crossing a street, how in entering 
@ carriage, and all the other coquetries of the sidewalk and the 
drawing-room, which a Christian maid or matron is all the 
lovelier for not comprehending. You look incredulous, but it 
is a fact. Psyche de Juponville’s finished pupils have taken 
the avenue society by storm lately, but that little Rose Dashon 
has more in her head now that’s worth knowing than the best 
of them.” 

‘* You think to highly of mathematics for girls, my dear.” 

‘€Oh ! it is not that, but solid studies. Have I not heard 
you often say that mathematics discipline the mind better than 
almost any other branch.” 

‘¢ Plato thought so, and recommended them for women. So 
he did gymnastics, in which respect his judgment has not 
been so highly approved.” 

‘‘ Why not ?” asked his wife simply. 
was as good for women as for men.” 

‘True, my dear; but the gymnastics of the Greeks (as the 
name implies) were exercises in which men contended quite 
nude.” 

‘‘ Ah !” laughing innocen'ly—‘ but surely that feature is 
not essential. Aud do you know, little Rosemary Dashon 
says she can climb ‘as good as any boy ?’ I qnite believe it, 
fur she has the most supple, elastic figure in the world. Her 
spine bends and springs back under your hand like a bow of 
steel.” 

‘*T noticed her striding over Madam Dashon’s grand carpet 
as if it had been a moonlit lawn,” said her husband. 

‘¢ What a contrast to that poor little Cornelius Varick!”’ 
pursued Mrs. Atherton. ‘* And yet, do you know, the Varicks 
think those two children should be married when they are old 
enough ?” 

‘¢ Cousins ! and the boy a ricketty dwarf!” 

‘¢ Just what Mrs. Dr. Varick observed in telling me of it ; 
for she wants the child for her own son the lieutenant.” 

‘‘ Twice her age.” 

‘‘ That objection will diminish as they grow older.’’ 

‘Tt will be some years before any such plans can take effect,” 
observed Atherton drily. : 

‘True; and do you know that I have formed a plan, dear, 
for this little Rosemary ?” 

‘¢ Matrimonial ? you don’t mean her for Eugene, I hope.” 

‘¢ Scarcely,” said his w.fe, laughing—for Eugene was her 
baby ; ‘‘no, an educational plan ; that is, to have her join our 
girls in their school-room. Now I know what you are going 
to object—that she is three years older than Grace, and so 


‘*T thought exercise 


advanced that-they can have no lessons in common. As re- 
gards English studies, 1 am not so sure of that.” 
‘‘T am sure of the contrary,’”’ said Atherton. ‘* Grace 


would correct her English a dozen times in as many 
sentences.” 

‘‘ There, then, you see the advantage to the child, and it 
will be equally good for the French of my girls.” 

‘¢ We will grant that.” 

‘¢ Well, then I would look after the faith and morals of this 
little orphan, in whom I must feel the tenderest interest.” 

‘* My love, you reflect somewhat severely on Mrs. Dashon 
in that remark !” 

‘‘Mrs. Dashon!! ‘You should have heard her talk to me 
to-night about her grandchild’s religious education. She con- 
siders her destined to make some grand alliance in France— 
the child is descended from the Floreals you know—and that is 
another claim upon me; for the Floreals and the Rosieres were 
always connected ; so grandmamma wishes her to be trained 
in all the observances of the Catholic religion—‘ were she 
herself a duchesse, she would attend Mass in state every Sun- 
day’—‘ what one believes is quite another affair, do you 
understand?’ Hence, she has taken a pew at St. Vincent’s for 
the child, and sends her in the carriage with her bonne every 
Sunday morning |” 

‘Is it a thoroughly good little girl—this Rosemary ?” 





‘¢ She has had no one to teach her what is right but an old 
officer and asimple bonne. It seems that Capt. Romarin made 
a scientific division of the subject. He said to Louise—t You 
shall teach my grandchild her religion and her modesty—I will 
instruct her in all other moral virtues.’ I judge that the plan 
has succeeded—at least she is open as the day,” 

‘It is not from grandpapas and bonnes that ehildren learn 
mischief. What companions of her own age has she had ?” 

‘‘Tijl lately none; and even now she has no intimate 
friends."’ : 

‘¢ Except her goat." 

“Then she is 80 devotedly attached to her grandpapa 
Romarin, who brought her up, understands so well the 
difference between her obligations to him and to these rich 
worldly grandparents who will make her their heir. It is a 
shrewd, sensible little damsel withal." 

‘* The Dashons would not object, I suppose.” 

‘¢ They would jump at the chance!” said Mary Atherton. 

‘* See a little more of her before you decide,” said her 
husband. ‘If your maternal instinct is satisfied, I shall not 
object on general principles.” 

The next day Rosemary came by invitation to visit the 
Athertons. She brought Nauette, and the children were so 
much delighted with both playmates, their plays which began 
to be somewhat dull had so much more life than usual, that 
Mrs. Atherton was quite convinced her plan was good. They 
kept the child to dinner; in the evening Mr. Atherton joined 
his family and amused the girls with funny games. It is in these 
unguarded moments that character shows itself. Rosemary, 
quite unused to such diversions, grew wild with excitement. 
In the midst of it arrived a servant with a carriage to convey 
Miss Dashon home, 

‘*Oh! I am so sorry!” said Rosemary, instantly breaking 
off with a look of severe disappointment. 

“*Qh, don’t go yet—don’t lot her go, papa!” cried the 
Atherton girls. 
‘J think we may venture to keep the carriage a quarter of 
an hour till we have finished this game, Miss Rose,’ said Mr. 

Atherton. 

‘I thank you very much, Mr, Atherton,” replied the young 
lady with dignity, ‘‘ but my grandpapa says that in not obeying 
immediately, one disobeys.” 

With that she at once put on her beaver and mantle, 
embraced her little friends and Mrs. Atherton, offered her hand 
to Mr. Atherton, left a kiss for Eugene, avd departed. We 
divine that the Athertons made their proposition immediately 
to the Dashons. 

The Dashons were charmed. The question of Rosemary’s 
education, which had become embarrassing, obtained in this 
manner a prompt and easy solution. She was not sent to a 
boarding-school, to which grandpapa Dashon was extremely 
averse; and yet grandmamma Dashon escaped the bore of 
superintending her instruction by masters. The pecuniary 
part was so arranged that Mr. Dwshon incurred no obligation 
to the Athertons, while the governess and masters had every 
reason to be satisfied. As soon as the holidays were over 
Rosemary commenced going regularly every morning at nine 
v’clock to Mrs. Atherton’s to school. The lessons lasted from 
uine to three, wit han hour’s intermission for play and luncheon. 
‘Thus six hours daily, except on Thursdays and Sundays, were 
spent by our little heroine under the roof of her friends and 
chiefly under Mrs. Atherton’s maternal eye. These days 
scarcely formed an exception. ~ The intimacy of school-hours 
led to engagements for the weekly holiday, Indeed at all 
times, if Rose was not at Mrs. Atherton’s, the Atherton girls 
were sure to be at ‘* Rosemary’s,” as in children’s parlance 
Mr. Dashon’s mansion was soon called. They were taken out 
to drive together, sometimes by the grandpapa, sometimes by 
Mr. Atherton ; took their rides and walks together, or visited 
the museum, the hippodrome, the picture-gallery, or other 
places of innocent amusement together. On Sundays it suited 
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grandmamma Dashon’s ideas to send Miss Dashon to church 
in her own carriage, accompanied by Louise, which did not 
prevent Miss Dashon often asking and obtaining permission 
from Mrs. Atherton to take home either Grace or Bessie. On 
rainy Sundays it became a custom for the Athertons to call 
for Rose, who then—the carriage being quite full—claimed the 
right to sit ‘* sometimes” on Mr. Athorion’s knee ‘ as well as 
the others ;” a privilege Grace and Bessie were sometimes 
inclined to digpute, alleging—with a pout—that it was more 
polite to yield ‘* Miss Dashon”’ one of the seats of the carriage. 
It could not be but that ‘‘ sometimes” these little girls quarrelled, 
and manifested various infirmities of temper. 

As happens with generous children, the difference of age 
between Grace and Rose only gave her friendship a new shade 
of tenderness. ‘he manners of the Atherton girls at the outset 
were undeniably more elegant, savoring of the aristocratic 
society of the old world in the midst of which they had passed 
their childhood. ‘This was what specially charmed grand- 
mamma Dashon in the Atherton intimacy. Whether it were 
blood showing itself, as the Athertons themselves were disposed 
to allow, or a facility of imitation, as Mrs. Dashon considered, 
Rose Marie canght all that fine and nameless grace immediately. 
Of the three children she was the cleverest, the most passionate, 
the most impulsive and imperious, and she was also the most 
eenerous, the least selfish, and the most courageously true of 
them all. Bessie Atherton, a golden-haired blonde, was a 
child of infinite susceptibil'ty and mobility of temper, an April 
temperament of smiles and tears, of eager affection and short- 
lived petulance; but if she wept, it was like a little lady, with 
her cambric handkerchief on her face and her face buried in 
one graceful arm, haugtily suppressing her sobs ; if she smiled 
or laughed, the little aristocrat had the air of despising 
laughter all the same; it was the most comical piece of infant 


 noblesse that you can conceive. Mary Grace—quiet, reserved, 


sometimes moody, dreamily indolent, yet capable of intense 
application, addicted to novel-reading, even in her temper, 
invincible in her will, with a high opinion of herself, her family, 


her faith, and everything else belonging to her—a deep clear ° 


brunette in complexion, with eyes like sloes and hair like her 
mother’s of arich blackish brown—was not thought so loveable 
as Bessie, but was more constant, more persevering both in 
study and in attachments, and for four years kept abreast of 
Rosemary in English studies, though obliged to ‘‘ knock under” 
to her in French, music, and mathematics. In this competition 
of course little Bessie was nowhere. 

Mr. Atherton thought that Rose Dashon’s turn for the exact 
sciences ought to be encouraged, and with grandpapa Dashon’s 
consent he got a rare mathematical scholar, actuary of a Life 
Insurance Company in which they both were interested, to 
superintend this part of her education. Mr. Charles Calcul 
turned up his nose at the idea of a girl being a mathematician ; 
but after making Rosemary show him how to extract the mth 
root of a polynomial, he laughed, settled his auburn wig, pulled 
his large round English ear, and said in broad Yorkshire, 
‘** Wall, we ken but troy her, Mister Atherton.’ Rosemary 
teased and provoked the poor mathematician out of his life 
almost, but she madé great progress under him, with the more 
facility as all the books were in her native tongue. 

‘* Kach summer saw the Athertons flit to their rural mansion 
on the Hudson, a quasi-baronial seat ; and grandpapa Dashon 
erected near them a pretty cottage after the designs of Downing, 
for his own country-house was on the Sound. Here the lighter 
lessons were resumed, but the physical nature received the 
chief care. Grandpapa paid an annual visit of at least two 
months to the springs for his gout. Rose was then the suest 
of the Athertons. With all her affection and duty to her grand- 
parents, those were the golden days of her youth. So passed 
the years of these children of opulence. ‘Lhe second spring 
Rose Dashon and Grace Atherton were confirmed together. 
The third summer Rose was found to measure five feet exact, 
and lengthened her dresses to within two inches of her ankles. 
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But she still wore a brown “ flat” on week-days and her hair 
in ringlets. Its colour was a shade or two lighter, and by 
pulling it out straight the jade could nearly sit on it. She 
would have confined it in a braid, as well as have had her 
skirts sweep the walks, had she been allowed her own way ; for 
erandmamma was terribly afraid of her growing up, and would 
not hear of either proposal, an obstinacy which cost the young 
lady many tears when the muslins were fitted. She even 
wrote to grandpapa Romarin on the subject, but as the dawning 
of the Empire was occupying his attention at the moment, and 
the Prince President had just named him a general, although 
he answered his granddaughter's letter, he entirely forgot to 
say anything about her curls or dresses. To make her amends 
he sent her some pretty Parisian gifts. 

The third summer went like lightning, for that autumn was 
destined to bring sad changes. Mr. Atherton was in Congress. 
He took a house in Washington, and his beautiful wife accom- 
panied him to sustain his influence by her social charm. The 
children of course went with, their parents, and Rosemary's 
school was closed. There was more weeping at grandpapa 
Dashon’s the day the Athertons left for the capital of the 
Union than on the day grandpapa Romarin sailed. It was 
not such a wilful storm of petulant grief. Rosemary sat on 
grandpapa’s knee, and laid her head on his shoulder and cried 
at least an hovr. ‘* Come that will do,” said grandmamma ; 
‘such a great girl as you, almost fifteen years old, should not 
be such a ery-baby—do you understand?” Rose stopped 
erving, and after that went cheerfully about her lessons as 
usual. Her masters agreed that she never made such progress 
as that year; she was so eager to improve that she was un- 
willing to intermit her lessons even in summer, and she came 
down to the city twice a week to. recite; it was only a two 
hours’ ride on the cars. 

It was the long session and lasted far into the summer, and 
the Athertons returned just as the Dashons were going to the 
White Sulphur, and the families missed each other. The 
next winter it was the same thing over, and a good deal duller 
for Rosemary, who had no companions, no resource but her 
music, books, an occasional evening at the opera, and driving 
out with grandmamma in the dreary streets. Grandpapa had 
gout very severely, and was attended by Dr. Mannikin. Rose 
became quite devout. Grandmamma was alarmed lest her 
health should suffer, or she should take it into her head to 
enter a convent. For the child went to church every morning 
before breakfast, and during Lent abstained from meat (which 
grandmamma Dashon called “ fasting rigorously, do you un- 
derstand ?’’) three days in the week. | 

Rose Marie Dashon was now full sixteen years of age, 
though she scarcely looked it. The winter dresses, indeed 
had at last been lengthened to the full requirements of inci- 
pient young ladyhood, but the raven ringlete, tinged in the 
long extremities with chestnut reflections, still waved on the 
shoulders and fell below the waist. To say the truth, Miss 
Rosemary was no longer so anxious about braiding them up ; 
her thin long face, large dark eyes and majesty of brow did not 
suit a braid; only when half-hidden in flowing tresses could 
the spare but serene lines of fature beauty be discerned. She 
was very school-girlish, too, in figare, and a trifle awkward in 
her long dresses. Satisfied with their length, she cared nothing 
for their amplitude, which together. with a profound apathy on 
the subject of beaux, caused a repulsion between Rose Dashon 
and her young acquaintances. As for the boys—the young 
gentlemen, as they wished to. be considered—she was more 
than indifferent, actually hostile. She laughed at their man- 
like ways, their premature small vices, their foppish attire, and 
their ceremonious greetings to herself and other girls of her age. 
Older people were sensible of a deep charm in all that, which 
escaped her contemporaries. » The school-girls who laughed at 
Rose Dashon for her slim figure in contrast with their. 2wn 

apparent diameters, and pitied her for having no beaux to talk 
about—‘‘ aud she the richest heiress in New York, too!”— 
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never elicited that grave parental admiration and almost ten- 
derness with which men prematurely gray in the world’s battle 
paused to address the owner of that slender unstarched shape, 
that intelligent, unembarrassed, modest countenance, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ROSE BEFORE IT BLOOMED. 


JRANDMAMMA was right; she dreamed of the cloister. 
Grandmamma was wrong; there was no particular danger in 
such a dream. It by no means followed that the child had a 
true vocation that way ; it was but the natural reverie of a virgin 
soul. | 

Rosemary was maturing like the slow spring of southern 
climes, which creeps on step by step, instead of passing, as 
in the north, by one leap from winter’s nakedness to the 
luxuriance of summer. Her intelligence hadripened while her 
sensibility lay dormant; and the possession of knowledge be- 
yond her sex and years, with the accompanying consciousness 
of intellectual superiority, united with a bodily vigour rare in 
these degenerate days to inspire that proud love of indepen- 
dence and disdain of the future yoke which is undoubtedly the 
first impulse of incontaminate youth. If that impulse is rarely 
felt, it is because youth is seldom incontaminate. 

An education singularly happy in its freedom from corrupt 
influences, with plain moral instruction so much more whote- 
some than the exaggerated delicacy of our artificial life, had 
combined with the vigilant aid of heavenly powers to preserve 
the innocence of Rosemary. ‘That beautiful instinct—woman’s 
guardian monitor, girlhood’s ‘‘ sweet-briary fence’’ and fragrant 
charm—no shadow of an evil thought wilfully indulged had 
ever rendered it less sensitive in the bosom of Rose Dashon. 
This being so, it is not strange that a young Catholic, 
accustomed from childhood to hear the praises of virginity, 
taught to invoke daily a Virgin without spot as the most 
glorious, the most tender, and the most powerful of intercessors 
at the throne of Infinite Purity, should—when the idea of 
woman’s destiny first dawned upon her intelligence—timidly 
but aspiringly turn her thoughts to this state so winning in 
natural beauty and hallowed by religion. . Poetry as well as 
faith painted in glowing colours the happiness of the holy nun. 
The nun lived secluded from the world. @ Her life was passed 
in divine meditation and worship of her Divine Spouse. That 
was a Bridegroom for whom the purest maid in her innocence 
could sight unashamed. To rest in a chaste and narrow cell, 
with no companion but the crucifix, to kneel daily in a retired 
and silent convent-chapel safe behind its lofty grille ; to move 
along the cloister walk, where clustering columns cast frequent 
shadows on the tesselated pavement, and roses bloom in the 
fair open rectangle—of this Rosemary had heard from Mrs. 
Atherton in talking of other times and other lands, and many 
a fine picture in her friend's collection had helped her fancy to 
vivify the recital. * Such things Rose dreamed'.of as others 
dream of listening to lovers’ vows in moonlit gardens. It was 
at least a more delicate and less dangerous reverie. Sho 
imagined that glorious chevelure—her luxuriant tresses, which 
now floated unprofaned by any scissors beneath her very 
girdle, falling on the marble floor of a convent chapel, an 
emblematic sacrifice of all she then would offer to Him. 
Thence her clear and rapid intellect, trained to trace all things 
to their conclusion, flew over the intervening years to the final 
scene, the nun’s death-bed—that bed where at last the longing 
of the mystic spouse is turned to fruition, where the joy of 
others ends and hers begins—her true bride-bed, her nuptial 
couch of immortality. Could she stand in His presence a virgin 
soul, and after the resurrection, in a virgin body, what a crown 
of eternal glory would it be in the sight of the angels! All 
her sex’s pride, all her young ambition (for Rose was ambitious), 
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‘the cousins were thrown a great deal together. 
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all her native and untamed delicacy took this shape, and she 
sighed for the white amaranthine wreath of the virgins as 
other maidens sigh for the orange flowers and nuptial veil. 

And yet there was one person of the opposite sex, and of an 
ike pes my ae R semary manifested something 

4 as her cousin Cornelius. He was 
doubly her cousin, and she certainly regarded him as at least 
very nearly a brother. Young Varick was a precocious youth 
as those who have suffered from his malady often are. He 
had entered college at thirteen and stood first in his class. 
When Roosevelt (as he liked best to be called) took prize after 
prize over fifty others older than himself, the family of course 
rung with his renown. His constitution had become more 
vigorous as he grew older and gained his height, which was 
below the middle stature. His limbs grew stout, his frame 
became thick-set and muscular, the stoop disappeared ; avery 
large head would still have given him the appearance of a 
cwarf, had it not been for his peachlike complexion, grand blue 
eyes and soft brown hair, which were boyish traits. Perhaps 
to preserve this aspect of the case, he wore a turn-over collar 
and round jacket, long after every other fellows of his age had 
left them off. ‘2 

During the year after the Athertons went to Washington 
Looserelt 
prepared his mathematical lessons at his uncle Dashon’s, in 
order to be assisted oceasionally by Rose. At least this was 
the ostensible motive, though grandmamma Dashon, whose 
dislike of the mother extended to the son, assigned another— 
viz., to make love to his cousin. 

‘* Cornelius,” she would say (she always called him Corne- 
lius), ‘is clever. All the Varicks are clever. But then he is 
a dwarf. I don’t wish to become the ancestress of a race of 
Tom Thumbs—do you understand ?”’ with her most scornful 
laugh. ‘* And he is only two months older than my grand- 
daughter, and her cousin to boot; cousins should never marry— 
do you understand ?” ; 

‘*T have not the most distant idea of marrying Roosey, 
grandmamma,’’ would Rosemary reply, with a blush. ‘ He 
is only a boy, you know, grandmamma, and his being my 
cousin is a reason why I should love him.” 

‘* Ah, he is only a boy!” replied grandmamma sagely. Her 
hair was more silvery than six years ago, her wrinkles more 
numerous, and her wisdom proportionably greater. ‘ He is 
more a man than you are a woman, child—do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

Grandmanima had also an offensive way of calling him ‘ the 
general,” in allusion to Gen. T. Thumb. Mrs. Isabel Varick 
too pitied and snubbed her son before his cousin, all which 
excited Rosemary’s sympathies strongly in favor of Roosevelt. 

One evening (it was in February) Cornelius and Rosemary 
were sitting together in the blue drawing-room; each had a 
slate, and there was a volume of I'rench astronomical calcula- 
tions between them. ‘The problem, whatever it was, was 
difficult, and the equations extremely intricate. Rose worked 
at it patiently. It was her lesson, not Roosevelt's, for at 
college they did not pretend to reach the high and bewildering 
regions of analysis whither the relentless Calcul had at last 
carried his pupil. * Roosevelt, however, afiected to be studying 
the same problem—for it was not beyond his comprehension, 
though out of his familiar line of study. One could easily sea 
that it was affectation, for ever and anon he would lay down 
his slate pencil and lean upon his hand, as if lost in thought ; 
he was really watching his companion, who had covered one 
whole side of her slate with algebraic symbols, and was busily 
going over them to detect, if possible, some error which had 
escaped her. ‘The absence of that lynx-eved grandmamma, 
whose jeabous vigilance had been overcome by the temptation 
of a game of whist, was a grand opportunity for the boy to 
gaze at his fellow-student instead of confining his attention to 
his book and slate. 


Young Varick was in his senior year at college, and lacked 
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but a few months of graduation. This circumstance, and the 
consideration of his sixteenth birthday, some months ago 
passed, had induced him tv adopt a manlier fashion in his ap- 
parel. A dandy collar and showy neck-tie, an easy-fitting, 
large-sleeved frock-coat, something between a shooting-jacket 
and a sack, with a waistcoat and trowsers of distinguished pat- 
tern, such as the fast yet discriminating youths of the time 
affected, formed his new attire. , His soft brown hair had been 
submitted to the curling tongs. His fair cousin took no notice 
of the change, and herself was youthfully arrayed —that is, in 
a brighter silk than her seniors wore on ordinary occasions, 
and ‘‘ low-necked and short-sleeved.” One large white arm 
was bent to support her thoughtful forehead ; the other rested 
on the table beside the slate, managing the slate-pencil with a 
hand like Hebe’s own. A long narrow gold comb secured her 
black tresses behind and kept them from falling over her ears 
and face, but thence they streamed in unconfined luxuriance, 
here covering her shoulder and arm, there flowing down her 
back over the bright rose-silk of her dress, till the full skir' 
threw off the lengthening ringlets. A great arm chan 

carved, gilt, and cushioned with blue satin, held this youthtu 

vision. 

‘‘T cannot find this error, Roosey,” said the girl, slightls 
turning to him. 

Cornelius, who was watching her as a cat watches a mouse, 
that is, as if he would have devoured her alive, bent forwar 
to look over her slate. It was then that something happeneu 
which we shall only describe by its effects. Rosemary gave a 
little start, pushed back her chair and glanced round th 
room. 

‘‘ There is nobody here,” said her cousin. 

‘‘ No!” said she reddening, and her eye sparkling angrily. 
‘¢ Had there been, you would not have dared to do it!” 

A glass of water stood on the table; she drew it towards 
her and with the air of a petted beauty washed the back of 
her hand freely, and wiped it off with her handkerchief. ‘‘ You 
ought to be ashamed, Roosey!” glancing at him angrily. 
‘¢ You have a right to kiss me on both cheeks like a cousin. 
before everybody, on a fit occasion—I never objected, did 1? 
You seldom offered, I own; but you have no right to do it 
when nobody is by, and my hand too—what do you mean by 
that, sir?’ a little fiercely. 

‘‘ It is the first time, Rosey.” 

‘Tt must be the last time, Roosey.” 

“I didn’t think you would make such a fuss!” guid 
Roosevelt. 

‘* You mistook my character then,” replied she, with the 
same resentful look. “‘ Grandmamma is right,” she continued 
gravely, and looking down at her hand, * you are no longer a 
boy, cousin Roosevelt, and I shall not treat you as one any 
more. 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” cried Cornelius with spirit, 

“‘ Very well, sir!” A tear began to trickle. 

‘I love you, Rose Dashon, ‘Lhat’s the whole truth,” pur- 
sued Cornelius proudly. 

mage gave him an open stare of mute astonishment. 

tes, young as I am—boy as you think me—I love you 
passionately !”’ 

The first movement of the young girl was to half rise as if 
about to run away, her second to laugh, though with embar- 
rassment and a vivid blush. 

‘Oh, Roosey Varick ! what a ridiculous declaration! You 
a boy at college, andIa school-girl !’" 

“4 man at college, if you please!” said Roosevelt indig- 
nantly. ‘*In a few months I shall be a graduate. And you 
don’t go to school.” 

‘I have masters and lessons, which is the same thing {”” 
mae a has Louisa Varick, and yet she is engaged to be 


‘How supremely inconsequent! Louisa is engaged to a 
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gentleman settled in business, Roosevelt, and you are only 
sixteen years and some months old—you can t deny that; no 
older than I—you can’t deny that either.’ 

‘‘ Yes—two months older.” : 

‘‘ Fine difference! 7 One month and twenty-nine days. I , 
can tell you to the fraction of a minute presently” —taking her ) 
slate again, with an amusing air of defiance. 

‘Oh, confound your mathematics!” cries Roosevelt. “1 
detest your eternal slatefuls of figures.” a 

‘You can’t de the problems—that’s why,” retorted Rose. 

“We aiu’t talking of problems, but of love,” said the boy, 

“ Something you know still less about,” answers the young 
irl. 

, «It is you who know nothing about it,” replies Roosevelt, 
‘I declare I never meta girl of your age who was such a 
perfect simpleton in such matters as you are, and I will leave 
it to anybody.” «= 

‘‘ Well, I don’t wish to know any more than I do—that’s 
one comfort!’ cries the young lady with spirit. ‘I have 
something more important to think of just now—Dteu merci! 
and you, too, Roosey. You had better attend to your college 
lessons, and leave your cousin Rose to her eternal slatefuls of : 
figures. Iam not a flirt at all events,” added she gravely, 

‘and nobody shall ever say that I flirted with yon, or trifled 
with your affections—which would only be to please my own 
vanity, if I did it. Heaven knows I am heart-whole myself. 
So, sir, you and I won’t get our lessons together any more 
after this, if you please.” | 

‘‘Q Rose!” said the youth, starting. ‘That would be | 
too cruel.” 

‘“‘Tf you really feel as you say, it is kind.” 

‘Tf? Now, you are not ouly cruel but insulting, Rose- 
mary.” ‘ 

‘IT don’t mean it, Roosevelt,” said Rosemary, more zently. 
‘*You probably deceive yourself, Roewey. No doubt you 
love me. Don’t I love you too? You mistake this brother- 
and-sisterly affection for something else, which you have read 
about in novels, but which you certainly do not understand. 
How should you? Iam as old as you, and everybody says that 
girls are more forward than boys, and I have read a great deal 
more mathematics than you, and J know nothing about it. 
[t is the greatest mystery in the world to me what the girls 
are so crazy about beaux for, and always for ever talking of 
being engaged and married. I believe they want to be women, 
to dress in the height of fashion, and go where they like—the 
more fools they. I don’t mean to trouble my head with such 
nonsense till I am out of my teens at least. You kre just like 
them, Roosey. That’s why you have gone and got that new 
= I liked you ever so much better in your blue round- 
about.” “ 

Roosevelt's mortification was intense. The last was the 
finishing stroke, and fairly convinced him that his passion was 
unreturned, for nothing in long robes could possibly prefer a 
lover in jacket and trowsers. Fairly driven to the wall, he bad 
recourse to an argument very humiliating to a lover of any 
age—authority. 

** You may say what you like, Rosy,” he replied, with great 
coolness ; ‘it is not your whims or mine that will decide this 
question between you and me at last. Uncle Roosevelt will 
have something to say, and go will my mother. I know aunt 
Dashon don't like me, but my mother says she knows how to 
shut her mouth pretty quick; and if you don’t marry me you 
will lose all your fine fortune, and that’s why I wanted you to 
love me beforehand, if possible.” , 

** Will grandpapa give his money to yon, Roosey, in case I 
refuse to marry you?” asked Rosemary, smiling, but not with- 
out a certain curiosity and interest. 


; 6 My mother says so positively—but remember that I tell 
tt you in confidence ; honour bright, Rosy !” 


“You may make perfectly sure. of the foriune, thea, 
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body either.” 

‘You despise me, Rose Dashon, because I am not qnite so 
tall as others !” said the youth, stifling a sob. ‘*For all that— 
if you must know the truth—your father was engaged to my 
mother, and if he had kept his word, I should be your grand- 
papa’s heir this minute.” 

‘‘T suppose your mother told you that too ?” 

‘* She did.” 

‘It is false that I despise you on account of your height or 
for any other reason, Roosey.”’ 

** You act like it.” 

** You are young enough to grow taller,” said the girl, with 
a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. 

‘I am almost as tall now as Mr. Douglas, who, my father 
thinks, will be President.” 

‘That's right, Roosey! Perhaps you will be President— 
who knows ? The Emperor was quite short too—you know 
the army called him the ‘little corporal,’” said Rose, laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘ Why, then, are you so set against me, Rosemary? Tell 
me that.” 

The young girl mused; her great dark eyes fastened on him 
mysteriously ; her perfect brow knitted into a meditative inten- 
sity ; she flung her long curls back over her shoulders with 
one hand; she looked like a young queen. 

** Cornelius !” she said solemnly. 

‘* Rosemary ?” 

** You have no right to know that I have ever thonght of 
anything but my lessons, but perhaps if you think so, you 
won't be cured of this fancy so soon. Now, then, because I 
do love you as a brother, and wish you to be a brother to me 
always, I will tell you all my heart.” 

** Rose!” said the boy, rising and coming a little nearer to 
her, ‘‘ you’re a trump, I vow.” Fa 

‘*T have thought about marriage a great deal,” pursued the 
girl, with a bright blush. «‘* How could I help it, Roosey ? 
Grandmamma often speaks to me of it, so does Louise, and 
sometimes even Mrs. Atherton used. Then aunt Varick wants 
me to marry her son, our cousin, who is already a commander 


“1 wou't tell any- 


‘in the navy, you know, and a MAN, Roosey ; and your mother 


that’s no secret to me either—has set her heart on getting me 
or my fortune for you one of these days. Now Roosevelt, 
don’t be pained by what I shall say. Nothing will induce me 
to marry any cousin, or any one named Varick, or Dashon, or 
both. Least of all will I ever marry you, Cornelius. If your 
mother expects it, she is mistaken. In one word, I have been 
brought up from infancy to believe that the Varicks killed and 
defamed my mother ; your mother had a principal hand in it; 
I don’t say that any of them meant it, Roosey ; I forgive them 
all; but as for marrying one of their sons—as for calling one 
of them moTHER!” she sprang to her feet and confronted the 
lad with a flashing eye—her fairy foot fairly stamped with the 
determination that her whole figure breathed—‘‘ I wiLt pie 
rirst !” 

As we have already mentioned in a former chapter, the 
mantelpiece of this room was opposite a window that looked on 
the avenue. In the day-time a:person seated at the table if 
the centre of the apartment, by glancing in the huge mirror 
that crowned the mantel, could see a second-storey window of 
the house opposite reflected with its beautiful stone columns 
and massive balcony. “ Consequently at night, when the room 
was brightly illumined, and only the lower part of the shutter 
closed, as the thick curtains cut off the chandelier, a person 
stationed at the aforesaid window of the house opposite could 
rigorously see in the mirror what was going on at the table. 
With a glass—if they were curious—they could discern even 
the expression of the faces. No one at grandmamma Dashon’s 
was aware of this optical fact, but it was not unknown to a 
lady to whose private apartments the window,in question be- 
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longed, and who was no other than the muiher of Lovsey aud 
the cousin of Rosemary, Mrs. George Varick. © 

Before Roosevelt Varick could reply to Rosemary's startling 
declaration, the front door-bell rang decisively. This by no 
moans indicated, as it would indicate in England, a servant or 
. parcle ; for knockers are not used in America; they went out 
with other colonial customs when the old gentry gave way to 
our spick and span bran-new aristocracy, which lives in brown. 
stone houses and has bells to its doors. @ Consequently in a 
minute’s time some one was admitted, a deep voice was heard 
inquiring, another minute passed while the visitor was doubt- 
iess laying aside his overcoat, the door of the drawing-room 
was thrown open, and Mr. Atherton entered. Rosemary, who 
school-girl like) had resumed her seat at the table and drawn 
uer book and slate towards her, sprang up joyfully. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Atherton! How glad I am to see you! When did 
you leave Washington ? How is your wife? Where are Grace 
and Bessie?” These questions were mingled with about as 
many kisses, given and returned, in the French manner, the 
young lady offering first one, then the other cheek. ‘* My 
cousin Roosevelt Varick—you remember? Grandpapa and 
grandmamma are both out at a little whist party—I will send 
for them.” 

A certain gravity, with which men of mature years are apt to 
meet young persons whom they have known as children, dis- 
appeared from Mr, Atherton’s countenance before the sunshine 
of this cordial welcome. He took the chair she offered—her 
own—-while Rosemary drew another and lighter one beside it, 
and placed her hand confidentially on its carved elbow. He 
had a little note for her from Grace, which she took eagerly, 
begged permission, broke open and read. The short sossion 
would soon be over, and they were all coming to New York 
immediately. Possibly papa might be recalled by an odious 
exira-session, and be kept in Washington till August. 

‘‘Oh, how tiresome!” says Rosemary. ‘If I were you, 
sir, 1 would resign my seat, unless the people would make me 
emperor, and then I would change the seat of government to 
New York. # Washington is quite a ridiculous place, I think. 
It is so dreadfully dusty as Grace writes. @ What a dear little 
postscript of Bessie’s!” kissing the signatures fondly. ‘'O 
Mr. Atherton, you have no idea how dull I find it in their 
absence, and dear Mrs. Atherton’s!’’ 

‘* Another proof,” said Mr. Atherton, smiling, and solilo- 
quizing, ‘‘ of the wisdom of our arrangement for isolating the 
legislature in a petty town. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MATRIMONY IN THE HORIZON. 


At the ever-memorable battle of Balaklava, Gen. Romarin, 
attached to the état-major of the army of the East, where 
his knowledge of English made him a necessity of the first 
order, was hit by a Russian bullet. ¢ His life was saved by 
the circumstance that the ball impinged exactly upona large 
gold medal of the Immaculate Conception sent him by his 
granddaughter, and which, at her earnest prayer, he wore 
during the campaign. - The old soldier of the empire was a 
bit of a philosophe, as we have intimated; he attached small 
faith to the miraculous medal, but anything that his grand- 
child asked he was ready to dw if possible, and medal or no 
medal, it could do no harm to a veteran in the fire of 
Russian batteries that a pure young girl across the seas lifted 
her daily prayer to Heaven for his safety. The Emperor 
covered the hole of the bullet in the old officer’s uniform with 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour. ¢ Romarin’s star 
was in the ascendant; it was a war of engineers, and his 
mathematical head was of more value than the dash of the 
African generals. Grandmamma Dashon was never weary of 
dilating on this subject to her visitors. The name of Romarin 
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beexme a household word with the Dashons. It was curious 
and instructive to see how proud they were of a connexion 
of which they had once been ashamed. 

“My granddaughter has just had’a letter from her grand- 
papa Romarin,’’ Mrs. Dashon would say, “ dated from the 
camp before Scbastopol. Gen. Romarin, you know, is 
attached to the éat-major of the army of the East. My 
son—you remember—murried the only daughter of General 
Romarin. He says that the Russians kept up an incessant 
fire on the advanced posts of the allies, acd that he does not 
think tle place can be carried by a coup de main—do you 
understand 2? Gen. Ro-ma rin thinks that a coup de main is 
impracticable! ‘That signifies that the allies must make it 
a regular siege. It may cost them a year’s hard work. 
What a war! But Gen. Romarin’s life is safe amid the fire 
of the Russians—do you understand’ My granddaughter 
has scut him a miraculous medal, which he wears, to please her, 
constantly on his breast, and it is a fact that he was hit there 
by a bullet at Balaklava, while the French staff were gazing 
with their mouths open’—with her shortest laugh—* at the 
charge of the famous six hundred! That's a curious coin- 
cidence, is it not? However, the Emperor hassent him the 
erand cross—that’s a comfort. Well, it is a fine thing for 
our little girl, this distinction of her maternal grandfather. 
My son also was a brave man, and died fighting for 
France.” ? 

Grandmamma Dashon was persuaded that the Emperor 
would eventually make Gen. Romarin a marshal and a duke; 
it even occurred to her that if (which Heaven forbid) the 
gout should finally carry off poor Mr. Dashon, she might 
after all marry her first love, and shine in the new court of 
France as Duchess of Tchernaya, or some other euphonious 
title taken from the Turkish wars. As for Rosemary, her 
plan was to keep the child as much as possible secluded from 
American society, to take her to Paris as soon as peace was 
concluded, and there marry her to a duke at the very least. 
The granddaughter of Gen. (perhaps Marechal) Romarin, 
sprung from the Floreal, decayed noblesse of a sufliciently 


hioh and pure descent, and a wealthy heiress above all: fur 
es P ’ ; 


what was ancient blocd or imperialist illustration compared 
with the millions of grandpapa Dashon? ‘Translate them 
into francs, and the sun; \was enormous. An heiress 
ticketed with that amount would command universal atten- 
tion in any court of Christendom (if that term can be any 
longer employed.) 

Grandpapa Dashon did not sympathize with his wife’s 
dreams. He was fonder of their grandchild, whom he did 
not care to spare for any grand European marriage, nor yet 
to sink his name and fortune in refurbishing the splendor of 
some great family who would always be ashamed of the 
benefit. Mr. Dashon was ambitious of founding a great Ame- 
rican family. His plan was that whoever married Rosemary 
should take the name of Dashon, and he designed so to leave 
his fortune that the bulk of it would ultimately ydevolve 
unimpaired—nay, immensely augmented, on her eldest son. 
His first candidate was Capt. Varick, and when the hasty 
marriage of that impatient sailor with a Miss Laura Some- 
body, sister of the keeper of a boarding house where he was 
spending a few weeks ashore, disappointed this expectatior, 
he turned his eyes favorably upon his grand-nephew Cornelius, 
named after him by the long-sighted parents, and the only 
male creature, except himself, in whom flowed any of the 
blood of the Dashons. The ingenious Knglish gentleman 
who then kept what he called a “Heraldry Office” in New 
York, had investigated Mr. Dashon’s pedigree and discovered 
that he was descended from the Norman family of d’Ashon, 
who possessed the title and barony of Ashon from the con- 
quest till the reign of Henry VI., when they were all exter 
minated in the wars of the Roses. What was more certain 
was that Mr. Dashon’s father was the son of a New England 
sea-captain who accumulated a considerable property in the 
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cod-fisheries and set up his son as an India merchant, in the 
great house of Roosevelt and Varick, after the war of the 
Revolution was over; so that the family had a respectable 
commercial ancestry of three generations, terminating in a 
colossal fortune, built up, after signal reverses, by Roosevelt 
Dashon himself. Young Cornelius Roosevelt Dashon Varick, 
we repeat, by his mother partook of this honorable family’s 
blood, and since the egregious folly of his cousin the captain 
he was the matrimonial candidate of the whole Varick con- 
nexion for the hand of their cousin, the heiress. 

Roosevelt had graduated at seventeen with much distine- 
tion, and was studying law with a diligence that promised, 
with his undoubted talent, a brilliant success. His person 
was not imposing; his beautiful cousin overtopped him by 
haif her head-—and a glorious head it was; yet five feet, one 
inch, and some lines, which a high-heeled bootconverted into 
two inches, was a respectable height, above the French army 
regulation ; and on Commencement Day, robed in the 
flowing scholar’s gown, delivering a salutatory oration which 
proclaimed him one of the first three in his class, his noble 
head and intellectual countenance caused this slight personal 
disadvantage to be forgotten. His cousin was there, looking 
her prettiest, and joined enthusiastically in the plaudits which 
rewarded his success. Grandpapa used to take advantage 
of the frequent occaisons afforded by his visits to Rosemary, 
which he made regularly every Thursday, and during the 
vacations, to speak to her of her cousin in terms of praise; 
and the gipsy, who had as fine a tact in these matters as a 
kitten in chasing a spool of cotton on the carpet, under- 
stood grandpapa’s wishes perfectly. 

[To be continued. ] 





SPRING. 


Firowens doff their wee green hoods; 
Smiling Spring is coming ! ; 
Leaflets whisper through the woods, 
Bees begin their humming ; 
And the swallows, flying low, 
Sing as nestward swift they go; 
Smiling Spring is coming! 
From their ice-bound quivers, streams, | 
Loosed by Spring’s untying, 
Shoot o’er earth with silver gleams, 
Like quick arrows flying; 
Piercing meadow, rock and reed, 
Murmuring as they onward speed: 
Iceland’s king is dying. 
Grasses throb beneath her feet ; 
Fairy Spring is dancing; 
At each step the blossoms sweet, 
Shyly are up-glancing ; 
And her sun-warm kisses fall 
Tenderly upon them all, 
Beauties rare enhancing. 


Rain drops down like scattered sheaf 
Of silver wheat from heaven; 

Spring laughs thro’ the dainty grief 
To surly Winter given, 

And turns the rain to shining pearls, 

And over all her flag unfurls 

mt In rainbow colours seven. 
* * * x * 


Tears and smiles together shine ; 
Changeful Spring is nearing ; 

Ts it seuse of the divine 
Human heart is fearing? 

Ah! I know not what it is, 

But a sadness veils the bliss 
Born of Spring’s appearing. 





Mrs. Suoppy (to New York shopkeeper): ‘Show me a 
thermometer—one of your very best.” Shopkeeper; * This, ma’am, is 
one of the very finest— Venetian glass, and the best quicksilver.” Mrs. 
Shoddy: “Silver? That would be very nice for the kitchen, but 1 want 
one for my boodoor. Haven’t you one with quick gold?” 


_—_- 
—— 


one JoHN MULLAYY, Publisher, 5 Parliament-street, —Pritting Office, 47 Fleet. 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK: 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


[ Continued from Part XII.] 


There was one element which none of these worthy people 
took into their calculation, and that was the possible views 
and certain influence of grandpapa Romarin. The old soldier, 
ex-teacher, ex-artist, had his own ideas about Rosemary’s 
future, and knowing the rapid maturity of American girls, 


deemed it not unadvisable to steal a march on her possible 
American lovers or suitors. In France these matters are 


arranged between the parentsof the young people. Romarin’s 
thoughts were naturally directed to the illustrations of the 
empire for a suitable parti.» He was quite aware that if his 
grandchild’s future husband was to be French, he must be a 
person of rank; for nothing else would reconcile the other 
grandpapa to the choice, and the other grandpapa’s fortune 
was not to be forfeited. But in spite of his imperialist 
predilections, his family connexions led him in a family affair 
to the old faubourg. ‘The Marquis de Floreal, first cousin of 
Madame Romarin (Rosemary's maternal grandmother), was 
still living in Paris, and had a grandson in the army, the 
Vicomte de Floreal, the last male scion of the house into 
which Romarin had married. They were poor as church 
mice, without being so devout. The arrival of Capt. Roma- 
rin, widower of their late cousin, was an event almost as 
important to this decayed house as the revolution of °48. 
The Abbe de Floreal, brother of the marquis, called on Capt. 
Romarin, soon after the election of Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidency. After the coup d'etat the marquis himself put 
his legitimist and aristocratic dignity in his pocket, and 
paid a visit to General de Romarin. By-and-by, one took 
informations in the family Floreal touching the descendants 
of their rising relative. One learned with tremulous satis- 
faction that his only representative was a granddaughter, 
who was an immense, an incredible heiress. One inquired 
her age, her education; and learned with a sense of Provi- 
dential guidance, that she was being brought up under the 
eye and with the children of the beautiful and accomplished 
Madame Atherton, so well known by all the families of the 
old faubourg, to some of whom she was nearly allied. * That 
answers for her sufficiently,” said the marquis to the abbé. 
In fine, after many a family council, it was resolved to pro- 
pose to General de Romarin a matrimonial alliance between 
his granddaughter and their grandson. ‘The whole property 
of the Floreals consisted of a vast, half-ruined, almost 
uninhabitable hotel in the faubourg St. Germain, which bore 
their name ; of an older and totally ruined chateau near the 
Provencal village of the same name, which chateau had been 
burned to the ground in 1792, and never rebuilt; and of 
about 2,000 livres rente in the public securities of France. 
The problem how the Floreal lived on this magnificent rental 
of 400 dollars a-year, American money, would have taxed 
tle arithmetical genius of Rosemary. It is true that M. 
l’Abbé de Floreal cost them nothing, for his modest appoint- 
ments as priest of a suburban church supported him and 
furnished his charities. The grandson and heir absorbed 
200 francs (40 dollars) a year, in addition to his pay; the 
marquis and marquise, with two servants, lived on the re- 
mainder. One conceives that it was notin splendor. ‘Lhus 
what wonder if they condescended to overlook the bourgeois 
and republican blood which mingled in so large proportions 
in the veins of their distant relatives, Mlle. Rose Marie 
Dashon. & By the way, they always spelled it “d’Ashon,” 
which shows that even a white-haired emigre marquis of 
four-score may be a snob as well as others. 


M 


Romarin at first lent a deaf ear to this flattering proposal, 
in reply to which he alleged the necessity of consulti 
American relatives of his grandchild; and there the matter 
would have dropped, had he not encountered his young kins- 
man at Sebastopol, where the condescension and the patronace 
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were all on Romarin’s side. The young vicomte was 
indubitably brave. ‘The day Romarin made his acquaiiit- 
ance, Floreal was in a rough bivouac, dining on the 
ground, and drinking his coffee and thimble-full of cognac 
with such a soldier-like carelessness and good humor that 
Romarin’s military heart was won. Floreal was liked by 
his equals, esteemed by his superiors, and a pet with the ranx 
and file. He had the gay, chivalrous courage of the Freie) 
noble in its perfection, and though a noble he had learned 
a3 a private the equality of a camp. Romarin reflected that, 
after all, ina French husband his granddaughter might do 
worse. ‘The young man could certainly make her a vicow- 
tesse, and one day a marquise; she could restore the grandeur 
of the Floreals, After all, they were the kindred of his be- 
loved wife, and although at one time they had not treated 
either her or him too well, he liked a noble revenge. So on 
the whole he determined tv write to Mr. Dashon and inform 
him of the proposal which had been made. 

** You will comprehend,” he wrote, “that with the Floreal 
the young lady’s expected fortune is a principal consideration. 
They are among the poorest of our impoverished nobility ; 
it is their only fault. Their blood is of the most ancient iu 
the kingdom or empire of France; they are allied to tii 
noblest houses. ‘They want but fortune, of which our grand- 
daughter will have enough. The young vicomte, moreover, 
is a brave fellow, very amiable very handsome, and has not 
vices. Can one well ask more? 1 await areply from you 
before answering definitely the Floreal.”’ 

One of the bombs with which the allies were so freely 
shelling Sebastopol, had it plumped down in grandpapa 
Dashon’s urban garden, would not have caused the excite- 
ment this letter did. Grandmamma was in raptures, yet 
thought Rosemary could do better. Grandpapa was hostile, 
yet feared that opposition would only league Mrs. Dasiion 
and Gen. Romarin together to accomplish the project. ‘Lic 
Varicks were thunderstruck at the audacity of the I'rench, 
and that light and hardy dash, so characteristic, which boded 
the capture of the fortress. In the family councils no two 
persons were of the same opinion, and at last grandpapa made 
a bold move by proposing that as Rose was nearly eighteen, 
and at home, she should be consulted on the subject. Granu 
papa Romarin’s letter was accordingly subuufied to 
inspection. . 

“This is not a subject in regard to which I can have 
wishes of my own,” said the young lady with a suitable biush. 
‘Whatever you and my grandpapa Romarin decide, 1 will 
abide by.” 

It was an answer which French parents would have taken 
as a matter of course; Rosemary made it, asshe would have 
bowed at an introduction, because it was the rule, She had 
been told so a hundred times by grandpapa Romarin and 
Louise, and Mrs. Atherton had assured her it was all right. 
Nothing was more deeply ingrained in her way of thinking 
than the indelicacy of a young woman’s expressing a pre- 
ference on the subject of matrimony. Grandpapa aad grand- 
mamma Dashon were sorely perplexed by this simplicity. 

As we have already implied, they had taken Mr. Atherton’s 
shrewd advice by sending their granddaugliter to finish her 
education at the Academy of the Sacred Heart. Rosemary 
did not learn much mathematics at that singularly beautiiul 
spot—once the seat of the Lorillards—for at Ler entrance she 
knew more than the accomplished religious who taught that 
branch of study ; she needed no further instruction in brenc), 
which is the strong point of the school; even In music sie 
could do little-but practice under careful supervision, aud 
perfect herself as she would have done at home; but the 
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ladies discovered that she had a remarkable voice, they made 
her cultivate it till it became the pride of the school; as she 
had an aptitude for languages, she willingly added Spanish, 
German, and Italian to her list; and the professor of history 
found her a patient and diligent pupil. After nearly two 
years, instead of wishing to return home and enter society, 
she was anxious to remain till the conclusion ot the current 
session. Yet with all her diligence, the child had contrived 
so pick up a variety of knowledge on subjects not laid down in 
the course, and in regard to which a society of young girls 
are to each other the most adroit and successful of teachers ; 
and when summoned home by grandpapa’s wish, and on the 
representation of the sensible superior, she displayed at once 
an appreciation of new bonnets, and decided opinions on the 
subject of silks, that convinced her grandmother of the saga- 
city of Mr, Atherton. 

‘A young lady who is so positive about the trimming of 
her new bonnet, and tries on a dozen of Madame Ruban’s 
chefs deuvre before she can be euited,is not likely to take 
the veil very soon,” said grandmamma, laughing. ‘‘ And 
she may pin her shawl as high in the throat as she chooses, 
or let her mantle fall ever so reservedly as she trips along 
from the carriage to the shop-door—as if anybody could 
overlook the testimony of that charming carriage of the 
shoulders or that bounding step—do you understand? Ah, 
‘tis a finished coquette, my elegant granddaughter, with all 
her maidenly shyness, si pleine de fierte.” ‘The old lady sighed. 
‘Tf was a good deal like her at her age, though never half so 
handsome, you understand.” 

In fine, Mr. Dashon wrote to General Romarin the follow- 
ing reply : 

“ New York, Dec. 5, 1854. 

“Dear Srr—Your favour of the 6th October is at hand, 
and the contents noted. Mrs. Dashon and myself have con- 
sidered the proposal therein made, and have taken the liberty 
of showing the letter to our granddaughter. As she refers 
the matter entirely to us and to yourself, we have concluded 
to say that if the young Vicomte de Floreal should visit thie 
United States, he will have every facility, so far as depends 
on us, for making the acquaintance of Miss Dashon and win- 
ning her affections, On his success in the last-mentioned, 
all further action must depend.—Very sincerely, your friend 
and servant, C. Roosrvett Dasnon. 

** To General Louis de Romarin, Sebastopol.”’ 

The Dashons hit upon this answer as one that did not 
compromise them at all, and which left them a future liberty 
of accepting or rejecting the proposition of the Floreals. 
About three months, it was supposed, must elapse before a 
reply could be received, and probably as many more before 
the young man could arrive in the United States, if the war 
should even permit him to come at all. Consequently the 
operators at home would have a large margin to forestall the 
market, as Mr. Dashon observed. Roseinary, it was decided, 
should go into society this winter; it is the auction-block of 
the superior classes, where the young aud beautiful whites 
of the North are exposed to sale to the highest bidder. Mv. 
Dashon insisted on the girl being offered at home before she 
was taken abroad to dispose of; the home market, in his 
opinion, being always the best. So all the buyers prepared ; 
a lively competition was certain when, as in this case, an 
immense property was to go for mere fascinations ; every 
unmarried gentleman with brown eyes and pet whiskers con- 
sidered himself as sure of the prize. Even grandmamma 
considered that to break a dozen hearts cr hopes would do 
the young lady no harm as a prelude to the great European 
campaign. In the meantime this young vicomte was a bird 
in the hand. One might do worse than that. But reflecting 
thus, grandmamma began to understand Rosemary better. 

** What should she have answered but what she did? The 
little puss (Rosemary was five foot five) knew what sbe was 
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about. She wasn’t going to refuse a handsome young vicomte 
at the first blush. Who knows? And if she wanted the 
pleasure of seeing him nearer, what could she say but that 
she referred everything to the decision of her grandparents ? 
If she don’t like the fellow, she will find a way of letting it 
be known, I warrant you. One must have been a girl one’s 
self, to divine the secret of a girl’s proceedings—do you un- 
derstand ?” 

However, the grand epoch of Miss Dashon’s appearance 
in society was reserved for a ball which Mrs. Dashon pro- 
posed to give early in January, consequently when the 
cighteenth birthday had fully passed. Till then she accepted 
none but quiet family invitations, and few of those, on the 
pretext that she was still taking lessons. ‘This was so far 
true that the young lady practised her music two hours a 
day with a professor at her elbow, an ugly married man 
(Madam remembered Romarin), and read the English poets 
three times a week with a literary man old enough to be her 
father, and who wasalso married. It was alynx-eyed grand- 
mamma—so vigilant, indeed, as to excite the suspicion that 
she had once needed watching herself. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AN IMPERIAL PRESENT. 


GENERAL Romarin’s reply to Mr. Dashon’s letter arrived a 
great deal sooner than anybody expected. The same steamer 
brought a letter for Rosemary from her grandfather, dated 
at Paris. She received it on that sadly joyful anniversary 
of her birth, the New Year—day on which she “received” 
for the first time with her grandmother, in honour of the 
completion of her eighteenth year. Before she had left her 
room, or had received the congratulations of her grandparents, 
the letter was brought her by Louise, as an embrace from 
zrandpapa Romarin, and accompanied by a box containing, 
Coubtless, some pretty present. 

‘¢ You will be surprised, my dear child,’’ wrote grandpapa, 
“at the date of this letter. In effect, H. M. the Emperor— 
man of genius doubtless, of military genius even—has had 
the idea of taking Sebastopol and conquering the Russians 
from his cabinet in the Tuileries—by telegraph. Ithas been 
thought fit to send me to Paris to demonstrate to his Ma- 
jesty that it is not thus one can foil the immense activity and 
foresee even the inspirations, ten times brilliant, and sudden 
es the lightning, of a Todleben. The task was not a gra- 
cious one; behold why it was committed to me —at least no 
one has envied me the mission. See me then these four days 
closeted with the Emperor, who lacks only experience of war 
to bea great commander. He possesses all the general con- 
ceptions with an admirable clearness. I have convinced him ; 
it is a great deal—for if there is in Europe a man of fixed 
ideas, 1t is Napoleon III. I have said to him, ‘It was in 
italy, in combat with the Austrians, that the Emperor gained 
his first laurels; your Majesty must do the same.’ I have 
succeeded, therefore, without losing his favour; but my suc- 
cess will perhaps cost Kurope another bloody war, when this 
is finished. 

“The Emperor condescends to take a deep interest not 
only in my fortunes, but in yours. Your answer to the pro- 
posal of the Floreal family—your mother’s relatives—con- 
vinces me, my child, that your American education has not 
spoiled your French heart, The Floreal, amiable though 
somewhat prejudiced, are enchanted with it. Here the affair 
is regarded as settled. I must observe that Col. de Floreal 
(ue is promoted since the affair of Balaklava) accompanied 
me to Paris as my military secretary. As the winter suspends 
active operations in his arm of the service, it is extremely 
probable that he will not return with me, but visit the United 
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States on the service of the Emperor. In that case you will 
see him and judge for yourself if he is worthy of you. I will 
only add that everything at present seems to smile on the 
projected alliance. ‘The union of the representative of a very 
llustrious but ruined house of the old and high noblesse, 
legitimist hitherto, with the granddaughter of a devoted 
imperialist like myself, chimes exactly with the politique of 
Napoleon III. One cannot easily exaggerate the importance 
of the role which such a Marquise de F loreal as you will make, 
may hereafter play. Hence, do not be surprised that the 
Empress herself sends you a present, which, if you think fit, 
you can consider a bridal gift. It is enough; you divine 
my wishes; let them rather remain unaccomplished than 
compromise in any respect the happiness of my grand- 
daughter. I know the customsof American society. Have 
you any previous attachment—does the young vicomte fail 
to inspire you with feelings of regard—consult in either case 
your own excellent heart.” 

It may be imagined how the excellent heart of the young 
lady beat while she perused the conclusion of this letter. 
With it came, as we have said,a box, which Rosemary would 
not examine till her return from early Mass—New Year’s 
Day, we recollect, being a festival of obligation. It was 
opened in the presence of her grandparents, and was found 
to contain a set of pearls for a bride, fit for the wedding of 
a royal princess. On the white satin lining of the case was 
embroidered, in a wreath of rosemary, the simple inscrip- 
tion : 

66 E. 
S. M. [Imperatrice 
a 


Rose Martr.’* 

The manner how these things—box and letters—had 
reached them was at first a mystery, till the morning papers 
explained it. They contained an arrival from kurope— 
“Latest from Sebastopol,” &c. &c. &c.; and in the list of 
passengers was mentioned, “Le Col. Vicomte de Floreal, with 
despatches for the French Minister.” On inquiry it was 
found that both letters and parcel had been left at Mr. 
Dashon’s door, at an early hour, by a foreign gentleman in 
a carriage — doubtless Col. de Floreal on his way to the New 
Jersey R. R. depot, en route for the Federal Capital. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CHAPEL SCENE. 


Tne birthday of Rosemary was not a purely joyful anni- 
versary ; it preceded that of her mother’s death. Annually; 
on the day that Therese de Romarin was buried, the child 
had been used from earliest infancy to visit her mother’s 
grave in the old churchyard of the Cathedral, there to hang 
a fresh wreath of rosemary on the tomb-stone and afterwards 
to pray in the church for her mother’s repose. It was anancient 
usage in the Romarin family, which never had so pathetic 
a meaning before. Some say their name was derived from 
the usage, others that the usage grew out of the name. 

This year the day in question fell on a Sunday, the first 
in January. On the Saturday afternoon, then, Miss Dashon 
proceeded to the green-house, scissors in hand, to clip long 
and flowing sprigs of rosemary from large shrubs which were 
first cultivated by her grandpapa Romarin at the cottage. 
These with her own hands she plaited into a rich wreath, 
fragrant and green, and fitted first to her own brows; never 
before had so large a garland been required. While engaged 
in this task she could not help thinking of the ball next week, 
of the noble stranger who it was understood would be present, 
and then of Grace Atherton, wondering why Grace’s mother 
had not allowed her to come on for New Year after all, and 
pleased to think she would be permiited “us a great privilege 
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and reward of merit,” to attend the ball, and that they would 
be dressed alike. ‘Then she wondered if Grace would see 
the vicomte at Washington; probably not. Finally, she 
finished her wreath, and putting on her plamest dress, all 
black—silk robe, cloth mantle, and velvet bonnet—she wended 
her way on foot to the basement of a neighbouring church. 
It was not quite four; the sun did not set till thirteen 
minutes to five; she might easily, she thought, accomplish 
her purpose and reach home again before the last ray of the 
winter twilight faded. On entering the chapel Rosemary 
started back with an exclamation of dismay. 

It was filled to stifling. A sort of steam rose from the 
benches where long lines of penitents sat pav.ently waiting 
their turn to enter the confessionals, of which some seven or 
eight were in full operation. However, with a look of 
resignation the heiress of the Dashons picked her way among 
a kneeling crowd, and dropped upon the floor at last at the 
end of a file of servant girls. Looking down the line, which 
conducted to one side of a confessional box, tlhe young lady 
counted twenty persons—all females; a similar line extended 
to the other side of the same box; thus there were forty 
consciences to be unburdened before her turn would come. 
Rosemary's arithmetic speedily discovered that allowing five 
minutes as the average of a confession, these forty persons, 
and two actually in the box, would detain her three hours 
and thirty minutes—that is, till half-past seven o'clock. She 
hoped that some providential intervention would shorten the 
period, and patiently kneeled on, heartily wishing that she 
had gone to confession in the morning—a wish that came too 
late. 

After a while they began to move up rapidly; some 
regular penitents hardly took a minute; Rosemary got a 
seat. ‘“‘ Now,” thought she, “I will wait, no matter how 
long they are.” 

The very next penitent was terrible. You would have 
sworn she was making a general confession of her whole life, 
by the time she took. The females near Rosemary sighed, 
some groaned, one young girl got up impatiently and went 
away, losing all her time spent previously. Miss Vashon 
gained one by that move. The gas had been lit in the chapel 
a great while ago; she saw by her watch that it was past the 
dinner-hour—it was long after dark; she smiled at the idea 
of grandmamma’s terrors on her account, and yet her heart 
sank too; but to give up after waiting so long was not to be 
thought of. Undoubtedly it would occur to them that she 
was at church, and they would send a servant to come home 
with her. 

At last, at half-past six, when she was only five distant 
from the confessional, and was beginning to take courage, 
the priest came out to go to his tea. Rosemary sighed ; the 
benches were as full as ever. ‘“ Poor man!’’ thought she, 
‘he has the hardest time of it after all.” 

In twenty minutes the clergyman returned, A full hour 
elapsed ; Miss Dashon was at last next to the confessional, 
when the cry of an infant was heard in the chapel, producing 
general consternation, which soon became particular. A 
iay-brother came to that very box, the priest again left it, 
went to the altar, put on a surplice, and proceeded with sweet 
deliberation to baptize the child. This consumed fifteen 
precious minutes more. The next two penitents took hardly 
a& minute each, when just as an indescribable movement 
within the curtain warned her that that side would be 
presently vacated and that her turn had really come, a man 
(by his voice she knew it was a gentleman) bent over her 
shoulder and said— Will you allow me to go in before 
you?” Rosemary bowed without looking at him. That obliged 
her to wait two turns more; besides which the young ladies 
below her were quite indignant at her complaisance. ‘Never 
mind!” thought she; ‘it is a man, and it is well to get one 
of them to confession at any price.” She thought the girls 
had no right to complain. What could a man do? Kneel | 
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down on the floor among their pett’e ats to wait his turn? 
That was too much to expect. In fine, after spending four 
hours in the chapel, breathing that irrespirable air, her own 
confession took about one minute, and she found herself saying 
her innocent penance of the “ Acts,” and distracted by 
thinking how she would get home alone. | 

Rosemary was not a coward; neither the lateness of the 
jour, nor the darkness, nor being alone in the street, terrified 
her; but she was troubled by the thought of her apparent 
indiseretion. ‘In grandmamma’s opinion,” said she, “ this 
will be the greatest sin I ever committed in my life.” She 
looked round for an acquaintance; not one was to be seen. 
Two girls were going out together—she hastily joined 
them. 

‘‘ Excuse me,” said Rosemary, “ which way are you 
going 2” 

“lo the Ninth-avenue,” answered the girls. 

“Oh, no matter—I thought you might be going the other 
way.” 

This was in the vestibule. The girls never offered to go 
home with her, they were belated and did not appreciate 
the necessity. A man going out, who had turned back at 
the sound of the voices, stopped and addressed Rosemary. 

‘if you will accept my escort, madam,” he said, in a tone 
of cheerful respect, “my way will be the same as yours till 
yon reach home.” 

tosemary thanked the stranger, and promptly named the 
street and avenue. 

“Allright,” said the young man leading on. She knew 
it was a young man by the voice, and as they passed under 
the lamp of the court, she caught a glimpse of his face, whicl 
was one to inspire confidence. Besides, had he not just come 
irom confession? In a certain sense they were acquaintances 
ile was rather tall, and kept straight on with long manly 
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‘i ought to thank you, madam, for letting me go into 
coniession before you,” said her companion, as they walked 
vapidly along the avenue. ‘‘ Or perhaps 1 should apologize 
for asking that favour. My excuse is that it was my only 
chance.” 

‘Those girls monopolize the benches entirely,” observed 
Rosemary. “I have always thought that one side of every 
box ought to be kept free tor men.” 

‘It is really too bad,” said the stranger pleasantly. “If 
we only had the precedence on one side—the right to cut in, 
as I did to-night, thanks to you!” And he laughed, with 
evident satisfaction at his own maneuvre. “It was a favor 
on your part, but it ought to be a right on ours—don’t you 
think so ?” 

“The Fathers have so much to think of,” replied Rose- 
mary, amused at his boyish tone. 

‘“‘ Well, I wish they’d think of giving us a little fresh air 
in that chapel—if only for their cwn sakes: Some day one 
them will drop down in the confessional in an apoplexy— 
that is, asphyxiated with bad air. It is a perfect disgrace 


to hear confessions in a basement in such a city as this. 


Yet they do it everywhere. I wish I were rich !” 

“What would you do?” asked Rosemary. 

“Certainly I would not live in one of these brown stone 
palaces, and let the Ark dwell in such a tent as that. I 
would buikd a suitable church for the Fathers, the first 
thing.” 

‘“‘ Without a basement; and the confessionals all in the 
main church,” said Rosemary. 

‘* You hit the idea exactly. They should be ranged along 
the walls of each aisle.”’ 

‘“‘ And one side of each box exclusively for the poor men!” 
said Rosemary laughing. In the community of ideas, she 
quite forgot that it was a stranger. 

Iiere Rosemary slackened her pace before one of the 
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‘brown stone palaces,’ and looked up with the air of one 
who has reached home. : 

‘9 Ah! you live here ?”’ said the stranger, touching his hat. 
“J will wait till they let you in.” 

“ Won't you come in, sir?” said the high-bred heiress. 
‘My grandfather will be happy to offer you a glass of wine 
and thank you for your courtesy.” 

The young man hesitated a moment, then reflecting perhaps 
that it would be less embarrassing to the young lady if he 
accepted the invitation, said, “I will make my bow to your 
grandfather.” , 

The servant opened the door before the bell was rung. 
All'was in confusion on account of Miss Dashon’s unaccount- 
able absence. Grandmamma came out to meet her in the 
hall. 

“T have only been at church, grandmamma, and was 
detained. This gentleman has been kind enough to see me 
safely home.” 

“Good Heavens! at church! Why I have sent off to 
your uncle Varick’s, and I don’t know where not. Your 
cousin Cornelius has gone down Broadway looking for you, 
like one distracted. I am very much obliged to you, sir,” 
added grandmamma, politely, to the young stranger. 

He had removed his hat, and Rosemary, who turned to 
renew her invitation, saw in the full illumination of the 
magnificent hall, that it was a young man of some two or 
three and twenty, with a profusion of fair hair and a 
countenance like a king. She bit her lip, but grandpapa 
had now hobbled out, and said : 

‘Please walk in, sir, and take a little old sherry this cold 
night.” 

“Ty beg you will excuse me,” replied the young stranger, 
whose eye roved with a grand careless surprise down the 
marble hall, and up the stair-case crowned with sculpture, 
but hardly vouchsafed a glance even at the ladies. ‘ I have 
the honour to wish you good evening. Good evening, 
ladies.” ~And so he departed. 

Then they all went into the dining-room, where the table 
was kept waiting for Miss Dashon. 

‘‘T am almost famished, grandmamma,” said Rose. 

There was great sympathy, innumerable questions, which 
the young lady answered while disposing of a partridge. 

*‘ How kind you are not to scold me!” said she laughing. 
‘‘'T’o have given you such a fright.” , 

‘Who was your cavalier?” asking grandmamma care- 
lessly. 

‘“‘ Never saw him before in my life that I remember,” said 
Rose, with equal carelessness. 

“He knew you, I suspect,” said grandmamma. 

‘I don’t think so,” answered Rosemary, blushing a little. 

“ Well,” said grandmamma, “ I think that if M.le Vicomte 
de Floreal wants to make sure of his prize, he had better not 
stay too long in Washington, even ‘on the service of the 
Emperor,’ do you understand ?” : 

In fact, the Colonel showed no remarkable eagerness in 
the affair. He had written from Washington to Mr. Dashon 
announcing his arrival, and intention of reporting himself in 
New York as soon as public business permitted. The 
Dashons sent in answer a card for the ball, There the 
matier rested. 


CHAPTER IX, 
A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


Our story has conducted us to the ladies’ car of the 
southern express train of the Camden and Amboy railroad, 
on the afternoon of a day early in January, 1855. The 
train was rushing at high speed over the flat plains of New 
Jersey towards South Amboy. A young lady travelling alone 
first engages our attention. 


She is in the first bloom of 
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womanhood—a clear pale brunette, with features of exquisite 
regularity, among which a special brilliancy was derived 
from a coal-black eye, the liquid darkness of which was 
shaded into tenderness by long black recurving lashes. She 
busied herself mostly with her book, or else gazing out of 
the window at the winter landscape flitting fast—snowy flats 
and leafless groves. | 

The two corresponding seats in the opposite row were 
turned to front each other, and were occupied by a party of 
four persons, two of whom were ladies. The gentlemen of 
this party, riding backwards, had of course their lovely 
young neighbour full in view. ‘The ladies, occupying a seat 
next hers, and scarcely separated from it by the narrow 
passage, were evidently mother and daughter, the latter still 
a child. ‘They were ail foreigners, chatting in French, and 
the females sometimes in German witlt each other and with 
one of the gentlemen. ‘The child was pretty and lady-like ; 
’ the mother plain, in dress almost dowdyish, in manners quiet 
and motherly. The gentlemen treated her with marked 
respect, styling her “ graefinn” and “ comtesse,” both which, 
I need not say, signify countess. 

The gentlemen were both of distinguished mien. The 
elder of the two might be five-and-thirty, fair, blue-eyed, a 
fine brow, an air frank and. noble. A long, thick yellow 
mustache in no degree diminished the expressiveness of a 
singularly agreeable mouth, and of a squarish, resolute chin 
imprinted with a decisive dimple. Though in citizen’s dress 
he had the air of a military man, due partly to the long 
overshadowing .mustache, and partly to the frock-coat 
buttoned to the throat over his massive well-proportioned 
fizure. When we give him, besides, a short cloak lined with 
sables, the reader recognizes our friend Count Wissen. The 
other gentleman was of lighter build, and altogether a con- 
trast to his friend. He might be eight or ten years younger, 
had classic features, a dark clear olive tint, a narrow though 
finely moulded forehead, splendid black eyes, hair of the 
same hue curling like an Antinous, a delicately pencilled 
mustache, dazzling and beautiful teeth, a manner of mingled 
softness and hauteur. There was aslight infusion of dandy- 
ism in his dress, in spite of a certain poverty which it be- 
trayed ; for over a well-worn military tunic of blue, he wore 
a magnificently frogged and braided pelisse lined with the 
costliest Russian furs. Indeed, except in the article of peltry 
the whole party were dressed in what Miss M‘Flimsey would 
consider below their apparent rank in life. 

The young lady who travelled alone not unfrequently 
bestowed a careless glance upon this eminently handsome 
young man, and sometimes suffered her eyes to rest, as if 
unconsciously, upon the intelligent countenance of his com- 
panion. The conversation of the party, which I shall 
necessarily translate, at last turned upon her. 

‘Our excessively pretty neighbour occasionally directs a 
glance this way,” observed Wissen, which is of course in- 
tended for you, my dear colonel.” 

“Your modesty, Wissen. Mademoiselle regards you much 
more attentively than me.” 

“ Are you sure, gentlemen,” suggested Madame, “ that 
the young lady does not understand French ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said the handsome colonel, with a shrug. 

‘‘] share that conviction,” observed Wissen, “‘ but pray 
give madame and me your reasons for it.” 

‘Her absolute unconsciousness when we are making her 
a subject of conversation.” 

“You forget. monsieur le colonel, that the education of 
young ladies confers a command of the features which 
diplomats might envy.” 

.“ In our rank of life, perhaps, madame la comtesse ; though 
I doubt if even there J could be deceived. Certainly, how- 
ever, this young beauty does not belong to a class (if such 
exists in this republican country) where well-bred dissimula- 
tion is carried to that high degree.” 
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The young lady's clear dark cheek became faintly flushed, 
and a smile all but imperceptible played on her deep red and 
rather superb lips, caused doubtless, both blush and smile, 
by something she met in her book, for she never raised her 
eyes from the page. + 
é; The whistle announced a station—the cars were rolling 
into South Amboy. The usual rush was made for the steam- 
boat, but the youthful subject of so much impertinent remark 
hung back till all was clear. The conductor, who should 
have attended her, was very busy; at the step from the car 
to the platform she hesitated—it was rather high for a 
lady; both Wissen and the handsome colonel ran back to 
offer their assistance, but before they could reach her she had 
sprung down, and passed on with her travelling-bag and furs 
over her arm, with a slight “'Thank you, sir,” to Wissen. 
The colonel she did not notice. Wissen offered his hand 
again at the plank ; she availed herself of the courtesy with 
another “Thank you, sir,” and look of gratitude more than 
the slight service merited, and sought the ladies’ cabin. 

Night had fully closed in upon the bay and the mast-sur- 
rounded city, when the Amboy boat touched the pier at the 
foot of Battery-place. The beau colonel, who had not ceased 
to rally his soberer friend on his gallantry to the fair un- 
known, now called Wissen’s attention to her growing nervous- 
ness. 

“ Now is the time, if ever, for your knight-errantry, mon 
cher comte,” said he. ‘ Here is a distressed damsel indeed. 
We are approaching a great city—it is nightfall, and she is 
about to land without a protector. Offer your services, my 
brave—my life for it they will be accepted.” 

“In spite of your ridicule, I shall do so,” said Wissen. 

“Of course you will,” cried the colonel. ‘ So would I if 
my position were not peculiar, and I fear to compromise it.” 
With a gay laugh. 

Wissen frankly approached the youthful traveller. 

“I hope, mademoiselle,” he said, ‘that you will consider 
our day’s journey together a sufficient warrant for my taking 
the liberty to ask if I can be of any assistance to you in 
calling a carry-age, or otherwise.” 

** You are very kind, sir. I expect friends to come for me, 
and they will have a carriage,” replied the young woman, 
in a sweet voice and with a confiding smile. 

* Ah! that is all right—excuse the liberty I have taken, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

The wharf was covered with hackmen and porters, run- 
ners of hotels, and the usual mob which in New York collects 
around a steamboat landing, with a sprinkling of pickpockets 
and loafers. ‘The hackmen lined the whart’s edge, flourish- 
ing their whips to call the attention of passengers, and 
vociferating, *“‘ Carriage, sir?’’ ‘* Want a good carriage, 
sir?’ They would have rushed upon the boat in a mass in 
pursuit of their vocation, but she was not brought near 
enough for the boldest to jump, and as soon as the plank was 
laid two of the boat’s officers stationed themselves at the 
gangway, and by oaths, threats, and violent pushing kept 
them all back and held the way clear for the exit of the 
passengers. The ladies regarded this noisy chevaur de frise 
of whips with some consternation, and clung more closely to 
their male escorts. A little incident very much diverted the 
crowd. A footman in livery, with a gilt band round his 
stylish hat, and about fifty capes, in round numbers, to his 
drab overcoat, was trying to make his way to the plank, to 
the great disgust of the hackmen, who had a natural dislike 
to the representative of a privatecarriage. John was hustled 
and elbowed, and pushed back, and finally, being an Irish- 
man, got into a fight with a cab-driver who had touched him 
insolently with his whip. Several of the cab driver's friends 
sect upon John—they are real bullies these fellows—and the 
footman, though he pommelied right and left as if he had 
been initiated at Donnybrook Fair, would have had the worst 
of it, had not the. police interfered by taking the innocent 
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party into custody. ‘Twenty voices were ready to testify to 
his guilt—* Take him to the station-house;” “He'll get 
thirty days,” &c., with showers of curses more forcible than 
refined, and which we judiciously omit. The passengers 
hung back, especially those with female encumbrances, to 
avoid being mingled in this melée, while others of the hack- 
men wisely used the opportunity to offer their carriages, with 
the most seducing promises of “seeing the ladies safe.” 
Among others, the countess, leaning on the arm of the hand- 
some colonel, and Count Wissen leading Mlle. Angelique, 
contemplated this scene with the natural wonder of foreigners. 
“We will wait till the ‘ row’ is over,” said the count coolly, 
as the officers of the boat urged them imperatively to pass 
on. ‘“ We are in no hurry, and the ladies don’t wish to be 
torn to pieces by those scelerats.”” “It is worse than the 
Alma,” said the colonel, laughing. At this instant Wissen 
felt his arm touched. ~ He turned—it was the fair unknown. 

“Can I be of any service to you, Miss?’’ asked the 
count. 

‘‘If you will give me your arm to get on the wharf. 
That servant who is in difficulty with the police has come 
for me.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. Will you excuse me, Mlle. 
Angelique, if I place you under the charge of your mamma 
and of M. le Vicomte for a moment ?” 

** Oh, Angelique, will do very well, M. le Comte,” said the 
countess. ‘* Jeannette will take care of her.” 

“Very well!” said the beau colonel. “I think we may 
all move on now. 

Count Wissen went forward decisively across the plank, 
with the young stranger, who hurried him along, saying: 
*O sir, speak to the policeman.” 

‘You have arrested the wrong person, my friend,” said 
the count. 

**That’s our business,” answered the blue-coat, under whose 
hands the unlucky John stood with the resignation of a 
martyr. ‘* Move on, my lad.” 

“Stop, sir,” cried the young lady, with feminine disregard 
of authority in the wrong. ‘“ You have arrested my servant, 
sir, for nothing at all.’’ 

““T can’t see it in that light, miss. If your servant gets 
into a fight here on the wharf, my duty is to arrest him.” 

“Well, let him off for my sake,” said the young lady. “ f 
can’t get home without his help.” 

“Yes, miss, his carriage is just at the corner,” said a boy. 
* Take your things, miss ?” 

“Want a carriage, miss?” said a hackman, one of the 
fellows who had helped to pommel John. ‘Take you any- 
where you like. © 

The policemen took no further notice of the young lady’s 
appeal, but walked their prisoner off to the station. 

“If you wish to know who I am,” she persisted, keeping 
alongside the principal officer, and leaning on the count’s 
arm, “here is my card—my father’s card”—taking it eagerly 
from her porte-monnaic. ‘My father will be accountable 
for the man, if he is to blame.” 

** Ah! that kind of argument will not answer in a re- 
public,’ said the count. 

The officer took the card sullenly ; he did not like to be 
pressed so hard by a young girl; but the gallantry of the 
M.P.’s is their trait. 9 He stopped and read it by the light of 
one of the depot lamps. 

“Behold yourself the hero of an adventure!’ whispered 
aloud, in French, the handsome colonel, who with the 
countess, her daughter and maid, was close behind. 

“ Hollo, Jim!” said the policeman to his companion, “ook 
here, will you ?” 

The men looked at the card together, and glanced at the 
young lady with obvious interest and curiosity. 

“This is all right, ma’am,” said the officer with respect. 
“If you are—hem !—the daughter of —the gentleman whose 


name is on this card—which no doubt is the case—I'll take 
your word for your servant’s appearance, if he is wanted.” 
John was forthwith released, to the wonder of the crowd. — 

“ Get out of the way there! Let these ladies pass, can’t 
you ?” said the oflicers, officiously clearing the way. 

" Ah, the card acts like a charm!” said Wissen, laugh- 
ing. 

John relieved the young lady of her travelling bag and 
asked for her checks. 

‘‘The express-man has them, John. Where is your 
carriage? Iam very much obliged to you, sir,” 

“ Nay,” said Wissen, “ allow me to conduct you to your 
carrry-age. It is night already, and a perfect jam of 
peoples.” 

At the corner of Battery-place stood a large family coach, 
hammer-cloth’d, crimson-lined, with great silver-mounted 
lamps shining brightly, and a coachman on the box, the 
fellow of John; in the interior a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, 

“In mantle ferred with ermine,” 

as the poet says, who leaned eagerly forward, exclaiming : 
‘‘ Dearest Grace!” ‘Rose!’ The young traveller sprang 
in, and the two girls embraced with tenderness, kissing each 
other in the French manner on both cheeks. Then Rose- 
mary, observing the stranger, who waited till the end of this 
«affectionate salutation to make his bow, exclaimed in French, 
with her inimitable accent: ‘‘ But who is this, my dear 
child? Your travelling escort? Shall I offer monsieur a 
seat in the carriage ?” 

‘Not at all!” cries Grace, in the same language, with a 
malicious smile; for the countess and her party were arrested 
precisely at the door of the carriage by the bowing figure of 
Count Wissen. “ It is only a very gallant gentleman,” still 
speaking French, the little minx, as glibly as possible, “ who 
has offered me his arm to get through the crowd. I thank 
you very much, sir!” 

‘‘ And I too, monsieur,” said Rosemary, with the prettiest 
French effusion of manner. 

“ }leavens !” cried the countess. 

‘‘ It is crushing!” said the handsome colonel. 

The horses began to prance and curvet from the moment 
they felt the carriage-door close, and the policeman went to 
their head, while John sprang up behind. “ You are ail 
right, my man,” said the officer to the latter, as the equipage 
started at a grand trot, dashing the bright sparks from the 
pavement ; and the young ladies bowed their thanks again 
from the carriage like two young princesses. 


CHAPTER X. 
A FRENCH PLAN OF ATTACK. 


The foreign party took a hackney coach and drove to one 
of the great white marble hotels up-town. Here the plainly- 
dressed countess engaged a suite of rooms, and ordered 
dinner in her own apartments. The two gentlemen, in order 
to observe the ways of the country, had a little table for 
themselves in the sumptuous dining-room, where with some 
choice claret and French cookery, the colonel avowed that 
Paris could scarcely do better for them. They dined like 
Europeans, that is to say, very deliberately, course after course, 
partaking moderately of each, and enlivening the repast with 
conversation, which was stimulated by a temperate participa- 
tion of the juice of the grape, the intellectual black coffee, and 
a delicate chasse, or thimble-full of brandy, to conclude. The 
colonel was never weary of discussing the adventure of the 
rail-car, nor of cursing his own stupidity in regard to the 
fair unknown. Going to the opposite extreme at once, he 
extolled her perfect command of countenance and the purity 
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of her French, deducing from both the conclusion that she 
was indeed a young person “perfectly brought up.” Then 
she showed blood so unequivocally at the «ffair of the police. 
In fine, if his fair betrothed was like that, in manners, 
beauty, and spirit, he should esteem himself the most fortunate 
of men. | 

‘‘ You have been rather reserved on the subject of your 
betrothed, my dear Floreal,” said the count, smiling. ‘You 
have not yet told me her name.” 

‘‘ Because she is not yet my betrothed, observe, my brave. 
Hence it would be an unpardonable use of her name to an- 
nounce her as already mine.” 

“ Your silence has an honourable motive—still you may 
rely on my discretion, after all; and I might impart some 
information,” said the count. : 

“Tt is true,” replied the young vicomte. “In fact, my 
inquiries hitherto have been wholly fruitless. No one in 
Washington could tell aught of the family but what I 
already knew. Eh! well. You remember in A/gerie, about 
ten years ago, a certain American oflicer of the toreign 
lecion, abovt your age, I should think, named d’Ashon, 
whom our lads called Ceur-de-lion on account of his exces- 
sive bravery, and because his name of baptism was Richard.” 

‘‘Do I remember him?” replied Wissen, with emotion. 
‘We were sworn brothers, my dear. He saved my life at 
Isly.” 

i Really! Well, it is his only daughter whom I should 
in the course of a few weeks lead to the altar, although I 
have not yet seen her.”’ 

‘‘-You interest me profoundly. Dashon has often enter- 
tained me on the subject of his daughter in a desert bivouac 
by our camp fires, with the stars of Africa glittering over- 
head. But why should this marriage take place so sud- 
denly ?” 

‘“‘ Because my leave of absence expires—that is to say, I 
accepted this special mission on condition it should not in- 
terfere with my joining our battalions in the Crimea by the 
first of March.” 

‘Yet you have lost already a week in Washington !” 

“‘]t is not lost, since I have finished my business and seen 
the capital of the Union. Besides, to tell you the truth, I 
needed a little time to recover from the voyage beforel 


present myself before a young lady who is to decide my fate. - 


Mon Dieu, my dear, fabalous millions are at stake. It 
depends on this marriage to restore the fortunes of the 
Floreal. Perhaps, also, I do not prejudice myself by a little 
reserve. A woman, my brave, is like an angler; she likes 
the pleasure of hooking a shy and difficult fish.” 

‘You have not graduated in the saloons of Paris for 
nothing, after all,” said the count, laughing. ‘ Your last, 
diplomatically, is the best reason of all.” 

‘‘ For the same reason,” pursued the young vicomte, with 
as much gravity as if he were planning the attack of a for- 
tress, “I do not present myself at the Dashon’s to-night. 
‘To-morrow night they give a ball, to which I am invited. 
It is there that I will see Mademoiselle for the first time. 
I shall, to-morrow, leave simply my card. In the evening, 
at a pretty early hour, I present myself, in full uniform — 
France being at war, I ought strictly never to quit it. I 
flatter myself that I shine on these occasions, and certainly 
one who has had a success in Paris ought not to fail in New 
York.” 

“From my knowledge of the Americans, I doubt the 
wisdom of your tactics.” 

“© Why ?” 

“The family may take offence at your assumed indiffer- 
ence. ‘The girl herself may resent it as a slight to her 
charms. ‘This evening, perhaps, you will secure her in one 
interview. ‘To-morrow night she may receive you with the 
cordiality of an iceberg. This is not a country for delays, 
my gear vicomte. Should the young lady, above all, sus- 
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pect the motive of your fine backwardness, it would be a 
feminine vengeance to play off against you some of the 
numerous admirers who are as sure to be hovering round an 
heiress as flies about a pot of honey. I doubt not your 
ultimate triumph; but you create for yourself difficulties.” 

The count also objected to a first appearance in uniform ; 
for the ball it was well enough, inasmuch as it was rigor- 
ously the etiquette for an officer in time of war travellins 
on the service of his sovereign ; but it would be far better 
with an American girl of the highest class to avoid anything 
theatric. 

‘To own the truth,” said the young vicomte smiling an.1 
without the slighest embarrassment, “I have not a decent 
suit of plain clothes in my kit.” 

“That alters the case,” said the count gravely. “ You 
must provide youself, then, iinmediately. The Americans 
ure a@ peculiar people. They think infinitely more of these 
externals than we Europeans do, among whom rank is some- 
thing definite and pusitve. An uniform is nothing here—a 
title not much; but handsome clothes are ‘the ticket’ (as 
they say). My opinion iz that your first visit should be 
paid to a fashionable tailor.” 

The young vicomte shrugged his shoulders. 

“T protest,” said he, “ that never entered my head. I am 
here just as I left the camp.” 

** Come, it is only balf-past seven,” said the count. “ We 
can fit you out in half-an-hour with everything necessary. 
I will show you at the same time an establishment which 
has no compeer in Europe.” 

Greatly to his own astonishment, the young vicomte was 
soon provided with a suit of plain clothes fitting perfectly, 
the more perfectly from the elegance of his figure, and of 
the best materials known to male dress. 

“ Ma fot!” he exclaimed, “I look as if I had just stepped 
out of a hotel in the Chaussee d’Antin.” 

‘You do, only a little more so,’’ said his friend in English 
** Now you are fit to call on an American heiress, so as to pass 
for areal vicomte. Yet stay, you must have a fine white 
cambric handkerchief.” 

‘Let us finish,” said the vicomte impatiently. 

The young men agreed to make the proposed visit in 
company. Wissen assured Floreal that he would be all the 
more welcome for bringing with him a friend in the person 
of the titled minister of a foreign court. 

*¢ This first visit is one of ceremony after all, although it 
is informal.” 

They did not call a carriage; the two nobles jumped into 
a Broadway omnibus, like any ordinary mortals; and in less 
than twenty minntes were set down precisely at Mr. Dashon’s 
door. The family were not at home. Mr. and Mrs. Dashon, 
Miss Dashon and Miss Atherton, had all gone to the opera. 
So cards were duly left—* Le Lieut.-Colonel Comte de 
Wissen, Ministre de 8S. M. le Roi de >” and “ Le Lieut.- 
Colonel Vicomte de Floreal.” The cards were all turned 
down in due form; the vicomte left two; and the name of 
their hotel was at the bottom in pencil. 

‘“‘ Now that you have saved your credit, what shall we do 
to amuse ourselves ?” 

*“‘ Diable! Suppose we go to the opera too ?” 

*“‘ Quite the thing todo. We may see them. They may 
even condescend to see us.” 








CHAPTER XI. 
THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


It was a great night at the opera. In the train of one of 
the stars of the lyric firmament there had come out to 
America a young woman of Scandinavian origin and great 
personal beauty, who had been engaged by the famous prima 
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donna in order to sing certain contralto parts which occurred 
in the pieces of her repertoire. ‘Phis young woman happened 
to bea genius not yet appreciated in Europe, where they are 
overwhelmed with reputations. ‘The audience of the New 
York opera-house divined her at once for what she was, aud 
in an instant the Signora Felicita was hailed as the queen of 
the lyric stage. Her grand success had been in the Zrova- 
ture of Verdi, a weak opera, miserably mi lodramatic, which 
owes its fortune to one or two striking situations and soine 
charming melodies— above all, to the fine part of Azucena. 
On this evening was to be represented a much greater work, 
Lucrezia Borgia. ‘The house was crowded from parquet to 
dome. 

Wissen and the young vicomte arrived late, and with some 
difficulty, by making interest with the box-keeper, were 
admitted into one of the stage-boxes, for in the parquet 
there was not even standing room. ‘They found themseives 
in a very good position to hear and see, being obliged to 
stand however, in order to see the stage, as the front of the 
box was occupied by a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
who stared slightly when they entered, but took no other 
notice. 

It was already the scene of the banquet, where the dra- 
matic interest grows intense, and Orsini sings his fine 
drinking-song. Felicita, who sung this part, was magnificent. 
When that gloriously beautiful young gentleman rose from 
the table and advanced to the footlights, golden goblet in 
hand, tall as the other cavaliers grouped picturesquely round 
him, you could scarcely believe it was a woman. The song 
was frantically encored ; a shower of bouquets and wreaths 
fell upon the stage. » ‘The house trembled with the applause. 
Then the music changed to the notes of funeral despair ; 
Lucrezia enters to inform the revellers that the wine-cup 
has been poisoned, and that they must all die; horror sits 
upon every countenance, and they pass out of the apartment 
one by one, by a door through which we behold their coffins 
standing upright against the wall in readiness to receive 
them. ‘The situation has scarcely ever been rivalled. 

There was a lady in the stage-box where the young noble- 
men saw this scene who seemed profoundly and singularly 
aifected by it. Wissen could not help noticing her emotion. 
It was not the sympathetic agitation which a tragic event 
usually excites in women that painted itself on her counte- 
nance; but rather, during the wild inspiration of Orsini’s 
song, a glance of bitter contempt, such as Lucrezia herself 
might have bestowed upon her victims, and, at the moment 
of the catastrophe, one of irrepressible triumph. She turned 
round to the gentleman next her with a smile so peculiar, 
so unequivocal,and so malignant in its meaning, that Wissen 
shuddered. He felt for the moment that Lucrezia Borgia 
stood before him as the poet has imagined her—lustful, cruel, 
and unrelenting, and yet with a maternal instinet left too; 
for the lady’s eye, before it turned again to the stage, fell 
upon a younger companion who, from the resemblance, might 
well be her daughter, and the smile became affectionate. ‘The 
daughter was a very handsome girl, apparently about nineteen, 
who wore a remarkably distinguished opera-cloak of cherry- 
colour and white stripes, her hair banded with pearls and 
her fine arms covered witi: bracelets. The count whisperingly 
pointed out this matron-like finery to his friend, and said, 
“In Europe you would be sure it was a married woman, but 
I am confident that this is a young lady.” *“I hope it is 
not Miss Dashon, at all events,” replied the vicomte. “ Not 
even her beauty would reconcile me to a style like that.” 
“ Eh! voila, my friend !” exclaimed Wissen. “ Look at the 
Stage-box opposite! There is our heroine of the rail-car! 
And, my faith, she sees us too!” 

In fact, the opposite box was occupied by the Dashons. 
Grandmamma was there in her white hair, set off by a small 
velvet coiffure enriched with point, and looking very much 
like a duchess; her arms, of which she was still so vain, 
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were bare and glittered with jewels. Grandpapa sat a 
little back, also white haired, but with a high-coloured face 
and eye still sparkling under the thick iron-grey eyebrows, 
Roosevelt is there, just behind Miss Atherton, talking to 
her, and looking at his cousin in the corner of the box 
nearest the stage. The two young lad es sit together, and 
look sufficiently alike, at first sight, to be sisters ; nor would 
the vicomte take either of them for a married woman. 
Yet Rosemary was imposing; the fire of lorgnettes, directed 
from all parts of the house at the box where she sat, was 
partly attracted by the millions of, her _grandpapa ; but 
many an opera-glass still occupied itseff with, her noble and 
lovely heat.’ where the owner had no idea who she was, 
Fair and momentary triumph in the eye of the world, before 
the humiliation of the tomb and the swift sentence of the 
world’s forgetfulness! The form which now gleams like a 
star, the radiant countenance, the shape of budding elegance, 
will in a few weeks be borne along the streets in a black- 
plumed hearse. Already she is marked for-the grave by a 
jealous and vengeful eye. The lady whose singular ex- 
pression Wissen had noted turns again to her neighbour, a 
gentleman dressed in a semi-quaker garb, and whispers— 

“Do you see the Romarin turning her glass this way? 
Which do you think—is she looking at her cousins, Augusta 
and me, or at you, Ezekiel, or at our handsome intruders 
here, whoever they are—foreigners evidently ?”’ 

‘‘ Messieurs have the air of being greatly taken with her 
too, or with Miss Atherton, or both,” replied Dr. Mannikin. 

‘‘ It is positively uncivil, considering that they are in my 
box on the invitation of the manager—after asking my per- 
mission, I grant. Distinguished strangers? well, they look 
that. Ah! a thought strikes me, Ezekiel. Can it be possible 
that infernal vicomte has arrived this very evening, and 
happened into my box— into the den of the lioness!” 

Mrs. Varick turned full round at that, and gave the 
strangers an American lady’s stare. They bowed. The 
exciting last scenes of the opera, despite the absence of 
Felicita, now absorbed general attention. It is seldom that 
in America an opera is put upon the stage with any genuine 
dramatic effect. Nothing is commonly regarded but the 
music and the vocal gems. This night it was different—a 
great actress had infused her own conceptions into the action; 
and although Lucrezia was feeble compared to Orsini, the 
interest endured to the last, and the audience never rose till 
the curtain fell. 

The retreat of so large an assembly was a slow and serious 

ffair, Moreover, the magnates took it easily, which left 
time for greetings between friends and display of pretty 
op ra-cloaks. ‘The parties who had occupied the two stagee 
boxes met in the vestibule. Miss Atherton and Rosemary 
were talking eagerly, the former sustaining her part in the 
colloquy without ceasing to have an eye upon everything 
around her. When the two cavaliers came in sight, she 
obviously said something which made Miss Dashon also 
quickly look, and Grace herself bowed. 2 

“We meet again very soon, mademoiselle,” said the 
minister, ‘in a very different scene.” 

Grandmamma turned round with looks of inquiry. 

“It is the gentleman who helped Grace through the crowd 
in her difficulty with the police, grandmamma,” said Miss 
Dashon, laughing and blushing. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Dashon both thanked the count for his 
politeness to their guest. 

: ni I should have gone to the boat myself,” said grandpapa, 
ut I suffer from gout”—smiling—*‘ and I dare say my 
place was well supplied, sir.” 

“‘ Cornelius,” said grandmamma, “I wish you would see 
if Johnson has got his carriage close to the steps; your uncle 
doesn’t want to walk half a square to it.” 

[To be continued.) 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEWYORK; 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


[ Continued from Part XII.] 

Roosevelt went off in a rage to fulfil the commission; the 
crowd was still dense, for it had come on to rain, and the 
carriages were slow in getting up, while the pedestrians, 
and ladies who relied on omnibuses, of whom there are 
always great numbers, blocked up the passages, pinning up 
their dresses or waiting for umbrellas. - Meanwhile the 
Dashons and wicks chatted, the girls looked lovely in 
their mantles and nubes, and the two foreigners rather liked it. 
It was all about Felicita, and the drifking song, and the 
great prima-donna, and the orchestral deficiencies. Then 
a great surge of well-dressed people came backing in from 
the porch, driven in by a sudden gust of wind and heavy 
shower, and bore the whole party precipitately back, grand- 
mamma “consterned,’’ as the count sait. ®and the girls 
laughing. » The ice of the ceremony was completely broken 
through. In the changes of position consequent on this 
hasty retrograde movement, Count Wissen found himself 
next to Miss Dashon, and Floreal, having protected Miss 
Atherton from being trampled on, addressed her some words 
of encouragement—for she who had been so courageous in 
the midst of a@ fighting rabble a few hours before, seemed 
frightened by the rush of ladies and gentlemen. In fine, 
when Roosevelt returned, having with difficulty made his 
way through and ay es the carriage at the very nearest 
point and waiting for them, grandmamma accepted cheer- 
fully Count Wissen’s proffered arm, and the Vicomte de 
Floreal gave his to Miss Atherton, with whom he had 
contrived to make his peace ina very few moments; while 
Rosemary, gathering up her dress bravely with one hand, 
and with the other arm supporting her grandfather, brought 
up the rear. < 

**Good-night, cousin Isabel,” she said to Mrs. Varick, 
as they moved on. ‘“ Good-night, Augusta.” 

*Good-night, cousin Rose.” ‘ Good-night, Rosemary.” 
**Good-night, Miss Rosemary.” 

A little volley of these salutations was fired after her, which 
made the vicomte look back ; but no one said, ‘*Good-night, 
Miss Dashon,” for they were all either relatives or intimate 
friends of the family. ‘That name would have made him 
start had anyone uttered it.. And Rosemary walked close 
behind him, and Grace now and then turned back to her 
friend with a brilliant smile, and the movement caused her 
to lean a little more decidedly on the young vicomte’s arm ; 
and Rose smiled at that coquetry, for she was not quite such 
a fool as not to see it at all, Rosemary was not. So they 
sprang into the coach, the door was closed, the footman 
mounted behind, Johnson gave the horses a little touch, and 
off they went over the wet and gas-lighted pavement. 

“Upon my soul!” cried Floreal. “This is an adventure ! 
How Mademoiselle Grace is charming! I have failed to 
lose to her my heart.” 

‘Remember, my dear fellow, that you are as good as 
married.” 

‘Oh! my faith ! who was making love to her friend all 
the time—a very pretty girl too, but not to be compared’ to 
*Meess Grace.’” 

“There is no disputing about tastes, my dear.” The 
reader ig to remember that the original of all this conversa- 
tion is French. “I admire Meess Grace to excess; but 
Meess Rose—it is simplicity itself united with - certain 

deur !” . 

“ Ah, bah, Wissen! now you are in your heights. I com- 

prehend nothing of all that. In a year’s acquaintance I 
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should scarcely draw such a conclusion at which you arrive 
after a quarter-of-an-hour’s conversation in the lobby of an 
opera-house. What has she said then?” 

“ What does not concern you, my dear. What has Meess 
Grace said to you ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. It is what charms me. The 
inconsolable reflection is that I did not and could not ask 
her name, and that nobody pronounced it.” 

“‘ Let us pray that it may turn out to be Dashon,” said 
the count, laughing. 

“ Ah! what a ravishing supposition!” cried the vicomte 
seriously. 

“ You are then really in love with this beautiful young 
person ?” asked his friend in a graver tone. 

** Perhaps—but sure I am that I have made a conquest of 
her; and if it should turn out to be Mademoiselle Dashon, 
why then, you know, my affair is settled.” 

** And should it turn out otherwise, Floreal? You then 
will have trifled with the feelings of a very inexperienced, 
but I am convinced very innocent and estimable young girl, 
who takes your gallantry for a serious passion.” 

“It is true,” said the vicomte, “ yet comes a little too 
late.” 

“You are off the straight path, my friend; and depend 
upon it that sooner than perhaps you think will you be led 
to a precipice.” 

Meanwhile the carriage of the Dashons rolled swiftly 
home. It contained five persons, for Roosevelt Dashon was 
admitted to a share of the front seat. The young ladies— 
it was before hoops came in—sat close together and left a 
corner for the young man next his cousin. He was very 
gloomy and said not a word the whole way home. The 
young ladies did not rattle much either; Rosemary never 
did, and Grace stood in awe of grandmamma Dashon. But 
the latter lady talked the whole way. She was greatly 
captivated with Count Wissen—would have liked to invite 
him to the ball if it had not been that diplomatic etiquette, 
‘‘do you understand ?”’ would prevent him from accepting 
until Mr. Dashon had been regularly presented to him. 
And who was his friend? Some young attaché of the 
French legation perhaps. It was wonderful how near the 
guesses came without their hitting on the true supposition. 
Rosemary alone did not offer an opinion who the handsome 
colonel was, or evince the slightest curiosity on the subject. 
When they reached home, the first object that caught grand- 
mamma’s eagle eye were the cards of the two gentlemen on 
her table. 

“Ah, Rose, my child, read these cards,” cried grand- 
mamma. 

And Rose, whose eyes were those of eighteen, not fifty- 
eight, read distinctly, amid profound silence, ‘Le Lieut.- 
Colonel Comte de Wissen, Ministre de sa Majesté le Roi 
de .” And the other is’—a still deeper hush, and 
Grace half sprang from the sofa where she had flung her- 
self on entering, while Rosemary’s voice trembled a little— 
‘‘ The other is, ‘ Le Lieut.-Colonel Vicomte de F loreal.’ ”’ 

A deep flush suffused the cheek of Rose Dashon, but 
Grace Atherton turned pale as death. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle takes it coolly,” observed grandmamma. 

“T knew it was he,” said Rosemary. 

“ That is, you suspected it, my dear child.” 

“No, grandmamma; I had not a suspicion till I asked M. 
de Wissen the name of his companion, meaning to tell F. 

Rosemary stopped short, and looked down at the card of 
the handsome vicomte, who was almost her betrothed.— 
A more lovely picture could not be imagined—the eyes 
downcast, the virgin cheek slightly flushed, the ineffable ex- 
pression of modesty and submission that played over her 
serenely beautiful countenance. 

Her cousin Roosevelt stifled an execration, and rushed 
out of the room and out of the house. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE MYSTERIES A LITTLE OPENED. 


—_——— 


Tue distinguished-looking foreigners conversing with the 
Dashons on a footing of acquaintance in the lobby of the 
Academy of Music, and handing the ladies to the carriage, 
tracted general attention, but especially that of the Va- 
ricks, whose party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Varick, their 
daughter Augusta, and Dr. Mannikin. The latter seldom 
appeared in public with his old friends; but somehow the 
character of Borgia interested him, and he had availed him- 
sell of a standing invitation, implied if not expressed, to oc- 
cupy a seat in Mrs. Varick’s well-placed and very expensive 
VOX. : 

‘‘ Beyond a doubt it is M. de Floreal,” said Mrs, Varick 
yben they were in the carriage. 

‘‘ Which is, mother ?” said Augusta—*“ the fair one or the 
lark-eyed handsome young man.” 

“The dark-eyed handsome young map, you little fool! 
The other is near forty,” said the mother. 

‘But why then did he never open his lips to Rosemary 
Dashon?” cries Angusta. ‘‘ He did‘ nothing but flirt witk 
Grace Atherton the whole time.” 

“That rather confirms the supposition that it is the ex- 
pected suitor from France, Miss Augusta,” observed Dr. 
Mannikin. ‘* Why else should he devote himself to such a 
child as Miss Atherton, unless to divert attention from his 
real aim ?” 

“Ah! you are a deep one, Mannikin! One must read 
you by contraries,” said Mr. Varick, chuckling. ‘“ The 
doctor knows how to mask a flirtation, doesn’t he, Isabel ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I heard Rose call the fair gentleman (who is also 
very fine-looking) ‘M. le Comte,’”’ persisted Augusta. 

“That accounts for his handing aunt to the carriage,” 
said her mother, “‘ while M. le Vicomte, who is perhaps 
already betrothed to your cousin, led Miss Atherton, who is 
their guest. Ii is quite the etiquette.” 

“Ah, you understand etiquette!” exclaimed Mr. Varick. 
“ Confound etiquette, I say. If I were Rose Dashon I 
would see etiquette in Guinea before I would let my in- 
tended get too thick with such a confounded pretty girl as 
Miss Atherton. Doose take it! you call her child, Isabel. 
She knows more than the other girl—I’ll be hanged if she 
don’t.” 

Mr. Varick had taken between the acts what he called a 
“smile,” and was in a very cheerful condition. When Dr. 
Mannikin was set down, Mr. Varick also got out, leaving 
his wife and daughter to drive home together. The car- 
riage then rolled on in silence, until Augusta exclaimed, 
‘“* mother, if Rose Dashon marries a real vicomte this win- 
ter—the heir of a real marquis of the old faubourg, as Aunt 
Dashon says—I shall die of spite. And I see just how it 
will ‘be—-she will marry the vicomte and Grace Atherton 
the count; or else Rosemary will marry the count and 
Grace the vicomte. It will be ‘Madam la Vicomtesse de 
Floreal, née d’Ashon, do you understand ?’” (mimicking her 
great-aunt). ‘I shall go mad!” 

‘* Née @Ashon!” ejaculated her mother bitterly —“ born a 
Dashon! J was born a Dashon.” 

‘Why didn’t you marry Rosemary’s father, and then I 
should be in her place now ?” demanded the daughter with 
asperity. 

* Don’t talk like a fool, Augusta.” 

“ Well,” cried Augusta, “I don’t care. I'll marry one 
of them—I don’t care which; or else I'll run away with 
somebody the same day Rosa Dashon is married. Mind 
that now!” 

“Just keep a little sense in your head, and you shall 
marry whom you please,” said her mother. “If you sup- 
pose that I am going to be out-maneuvred this time by 





Aunt Dashon and that old Romarin, you are much mistaken. 
That happened once, Augusta, before you were born, bie g 
I had no more sense or experience than you have; but I 
have got quite another head on my shoulders now.” 

They found Roosevelt already at the door when they ar- 
rived. He had that moment crossed over from his Uncle 
Dashon’s : ) 

“Well, Roosey,” said his mother in a kind yet fierce tone, 
“ what is the news from France ?”’ 

The young man went in without answering. Mrs. Varick 
followed her son into the furthest room of the suite, where 
he threw himself upon a sofa and buried his face in the 
cushion. . 

“ What has happened, my son?” insisted Mrs. Varick, 
putting her arm round him with tenderness. “Tell mo- 
ther.” 

In her ermined mantle, richly dressed hair, and ripe form 
kneeling beside him, she resembled a stage princess in some 
pathetic scene; for incessantly in real-life these contrasts 
meet—of splendour without and miserable passions within. 
The youth turned upon his side without rising, and looked 
steadily in her face. His was fiercely working. 

‘The Frenchman has arrived,” said he; ‘ she knows it, 
and means to have him. I can read Rosemary’s courte- 
nance as easily as she can read music. You told me, mo- 
ther, if the moment came when I despaired, to tell you. It 
has come. I care not what happens. She shall never— 
NEVER belong to another !” 

“ Flow will you prevent it?” | 

‘‘ Insult him the first opportunity. He is a soldier, and 
must fight. I choose pistols!” And the young man’s arm 
straightened itself in a duelling position. His mother smiled 
and kissed him. 

“The way lies not there, Roosey—for this vicomte, you 
see, I mean shall marry your sister.” 

‘* He never will do that, mother.” 

“Listen to me, Roosey. Will you better yourself with 
Rosemary by killing her fiancé ina duel? Will you go on 
to insult and provoke a challenge from every successful 
suitor she has, one after another? Will they all fight, if 
you do? Won't you be arrested and imprisoned to await 
your trial for murder, or else be obliged to fly the country ? 
No, my son, believe me, your plan is equally dangerous and 
impracticable.” S 

“I will kill her, and then commit suicide!” said the youtk 
vehemently, yet in a low hissing tone. 

“ Now trust all that to your morner!” whispered Mrs. 
Varick, bending over him, and speaking into his ear. 

“‘ What is your plan, mother? Speak out.” 

‘“* When she is out of the way, my son, you and your sister 
enter at once into your rights.” 

‘‘ Are you really my mother?” said the young man slowly, 
and regarding her with his great blue eyes, in which there 
gleamed an expression of yet deeper horror and despair. 

“So truly your mother, Roosevelt, that I would forfeit 
my salvation to secure your happiness.” 

“Shall I be happy when ‘she is out of the way,’ do you 
think, mother ?” 

‘You will be happier, no doubt, when she is Madame de 
F loreal,” replied his mother, with a smile shocking to see on 
maternal lips, 

The boy broke from her arms with a cry of pain, and 
rushed out of the room. The temptress rose to her feet, 
looked after him, moved serpent-like to the table. ‘ He 
will come to it at last!” she hissed rather than whispered to 
herself; “but it must be left to work.” She took up a 
miniature—it was with a trembling hand. . 

Some one advanced towards her down the middle room; it 
was Dr. Mannikin.'é Long as their intimacy had. lasted, the 
woman glanced in the mirror, smoothed her hair, straightened 
her waist, and gave her flowing skirt a slight shake, ere she 











went a step to meet him. Ther sat down upon the sofa 
where the scene between Mrs. Varick and Roosevelt had 
passed, and conversed long and earnestly.. The physician 
was giving her some information; at times the lady’s emotion 
was evident; but we shall best explain it in our own words. 

Great events in this world are intimately connected with 
little ones. In the November election of that year there 
were four tickets run in the State, and the contest was 
excessively close. In the city, a democratic mayor was 
chosen, but a combination of Whigs and Republicans carried 
all the chief offices by a mere plurality, except in the case 
of the Surrogate, who had a majority. Mr. George Varick, 
who previously held an office rich in plunder, having impru 
dently got himself nominated for one of still higher control 
shared the defeat of his party and was left out of the city 
government. 

It was a great blow to him. From causes which we shall 
presently indicate, Mr. Varick’s affairs were again in a dis- 
ordered state, and he relied on the boundless contracts 
centring in the new office, and the millions it would enable 
him to handle, in order to extricate himself. He had betted 
largely on himself, and subscribed a fabulous amount to ex- 
penses of election, to secure the nomination. The payment 
of all these items forced him to draw his balances very dry 
at a bank where his accommodations were liberal, on the 
implied condition that his deposits were to be always large. 
To replace his deposits and keep his credit good in bank, he 
was obliged to borrow on the street at high rates, and his 

paper began to be too frequently offered. It had never been 
A 1, and now it was difficult to classify it exactly.— 
Endorsers grew shy.- Since his return from California, 
where he had learned something, Varick had kept clear of 
the gaming-table in a large way; but he was always intimate 
with a number of men of large means and untainted credit 
who privately indulged in the excitement of play. He went 
one night to a noted establishment in a quiet street with 
some of these gentlemen; won largely; went again, lost 
largely ; grew desperate, went nightly, lost immensely; re- 
turned home one night ruined. It was supposed by those 
who knew statistics that in the course of eight or ten years 
Varick had extracted about half-a-million from the public 
purse—and it was gone! With an aching heart he reckoned 
up his assets on a card, and found that should he sell his real 
estate (all deeply mortgaged, of course), dispose of his houses, 
furniture, horses, everything, and pay his debts, he would be 
a beggar. ys 

By “houses” we do not mean those of his tenants, but 
those which he personally occupied, which must be reckoned 
in the plural number; for besides his magnificent mansion 
on the lordly avenue, generally known as “ Mrs. Varick’s,” 
Mr. V. had an establishment on one of the side-streets, but 
x very elegant and fashionable situation all the same, where 
in luxury not less exquisite Mr. Varick sometimes enter- 
tained a few of his confidential male friends at little late 
suppers, graced by some very expensive crinoline that spent 
almost as freely as Mrs. Varick herself, and paid for every- 
thing in cash, which Mrs. Varick did not. Driving such-a 
tandem, it is easy to understand the rate at which Mr. V. 
was going to—no matter where. Put it all together ; election 
expenses, bribes, law expenses, bets, interest, ‘fast ladies, 
GAMBLING!! The wonder is not that Mr. George Varick, 
after robbing the public of half-a-million, found himself at 
the end of eight years worth a hundred thousand dollars on 
the wrong side of nothing; but this being the case, how he 
still had houses, horses, carriages, mistresses, cash, and credit ; 
could still pay something and still borfow a great deal. 

But he could not borrow enough for his necessities. That 
is patent to any one who knows a little of business. Mr. 
Varick owed a hundred thousand dollars more than he was 
worth, and was spending about a thousand dollars a week, 

with no income to meet that inevitable expense and pay the 
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interest on the floating 100,000 dollars but—fresh loans. 
Let any good accountant figure up where he will be this 
time twelvemonth, arte that he gets money at two per 
cent.a month. I shrink from the result. What resource 
has he left? Whisper it. No, best not even whisper a fact 
of that nature. In a very tight place, when his broker had 
returned him a little note for 10,000 dollars, which he had 
not been able to get shaved even at three per cent., Mr. 
Varick redeemed his credit on the street by meeting his 
obligations as usual. He had got accommodated somewhere. 
Nay, it was at bank. He had borrowed the money at legal 
interest, of one of the greatest and most cautious institutions 
in Wall-street. Mr. Dashon kept about half-a-million there 
on deposit, and singularly enough, though that gentleman 
never endorsed for anybody (he had stepped in, it seems, to 
save his nephew), the note had the name of “ C. Roosevelt 
Dashon,” in a hand never to be mistaken, on the back. 

“You couldn’t be deceived in Mr. Dashon’s signature ?” 
said a new director timidly to the cashier, in the bank 
parlour. 

** As easily in my own,” said the cashier, while the other 
directors shrugged their shoulders, or raised their eyebrows, 
or grimly smiled. 

The note was passed of course. 

After that, Mr. Varick’s affairs got an upward tendency 
again ; his paper became quite popular, though a few old 

operators were shy of it. He had plenty of money, however, 
in spite of them. His two families were more extravagant 
than ever. ‘The mistress took a sudden fancy to diamonds ; 
the wife had expensive pleasures of her own. She patronized 
the arts and artists ; there was quite a circle of them at he: 
house. They flattered her taste, admired her beauty, mad 
love to her after the fashion which a witty foreign diplomate 
regretted not to find in vogue in American society, and 
she delicately rewarded them by purchasing their works. !t 
is hard to say exactly what she purchased. Any how, 
Varick seemed content; he was often present when slic 
visited their studios, and sometimes gave orders on his ow 
account; nor did he ever seem better satisfied than when he 
found his wife’s drawing-room filled with long-haired and 
moustached individuals, with gibus hats under their arms, 
gibbering anent operas, high art, and “sich,” and diffusing 
through his ormolu saloons an odour of the grand and polislied 
Boheme. 

Speaking generally, the scandals of Mr. Varick’s life were 
no secret to his family. His son, as we have seen, knew 
enough to dilate upon darkly and mysteriously to his cousin 
Rosemary. Rose had found a terrible interest in these con- 
fidences, which she could not summon strength of mind to 
repel ; and in consequence her intercourse with her cousin 
had lately assumed a character which made the lighter play 
of society seem insipid. She pitied Cornelius so much ; she 
understood him so much better than of old. 

For although Rose Dashon as yet accepted no invitations, 
she saw a good deal of society in a quiet way. Young gentle- 
men got up in the newest style of dress and conversation 
happened in, and would sit for an hour or two in the evening, 
hat in hand, discussing the subject of fancy balls and private 
theatricals, the singing of Grisi and Mario, the prospective 
visit of Rachel, and the Academy of Music in general Dr. 
Mannikin also happened in, stayed a very short time, and 
was still more agreeable. Miss Dashon received the well- 
informed, well-bred, and distinguished physician very well, 
though to her astonishment her cousin was more violently 
jealous of him than of all the dashing young cavaliers who 
composed her little court. Cornelius appeared to hate 
Mannikin with a perfect hatred; yet when Rosemary de- 
manded why, her cousin was moodily silent, or said in a low 

tone: ** There are reasons which I can never speak of —to 
any one—even to you; nay, to you least of all.” 
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This in Rosemary's eyes was merely the avowal of a 
frantic and she thought particularly absurd jealously; and 
as she would not permit Cornelius to tyrannize over her, 
she was polite as ever to Dr. Mannikin, whom she found, as 
her sex were apt, singularly agreeable. He was a suitor like 
the rest, no doubt, and it is seldom that a girl of eighteen 
regards suitors with the severity of Penelope. Rose had an 
airy graciousness, not unmixed with humour, for all hers ; 
but if she had a preference, it was for the admiration of a 
man mature in life and enriched with knowledge beyond 
other men. It flattered her, and if she sometimes regarded 
Dr. Mannikin with a secret fear, there was a mysterious 
fascination also in that. Ever the quaker costume was no 
disadvantage to Ezekiel; it was really better suited to a fine 
manly figure than the costume of the day; it was more pic- 
turesque; and he turned it to the best account, as he did most 
things. 

There was an obstacle in the way of Dr. Mannikin which 
most men in such a case would have regarded as insur- 
mountable. He had a wife already, though few were aware 
of it. How he expected to remove this serious impediment, 
we cannot indicate; certainly, he had no idea of committing 
bigamy, least of all with a person so conspicuous as the 
heiress of Roosevelt Dashon. And possibly, like most persons 
who advance at last to the commission of a crime, he did not 
exactly resolve to commit it, but rather played with the 
temptation Just suppose that so immense a prize as the 
hand of Miss Dashon were within his grasp, could he resist 
seizing it? And in that case, what to do with the obstacle, 
2. €., the existence of a Mrs. Mannikin? Ezekiel pondered 
that question often with a little vial of blue liquid in his 
hand, the properties of which no mortal but himself knew, 
except in the farthest East. 


It had been the study of Ezekiel’s youth to discover a 


poison which could be administered with absolute impunity. 
After years of investigation—after travelling far—this man, 
still in the flower of his age, satisfied himself that no agent 
existed capable of destroying life without leaving its trace ; 
but at the same time he discovered one which touched no 
vital organ, produced no lesion of tissue, yet suspended all 
the phenomena of vitality for the time. In this condition, 
the cause of which no chemistry could detect, life might be 
destroyed by mistake—suppose! The victim might be 
buried alive. A post-mortem intended to unfold the cause 
of death would infallibly produce it ; and the unfortunate 
sufferer, reviving from trance under the fatal investigation, 
would prove by the last sigh that death was caused only by 
the temerity of the physician. It was perhaps fortunate for 
Mrs. Mannikin that for a dozen years after her husband re- 
turned home in possession of this terrible secret, he was en- 
slaved by a passion which rendered him profoundly indiffer- 
ent to her existence, so long as she did not cross his path. 

Latterly this state of things had altered. Twelve years 
had made changes in persons, in charms, in feelings, The 
last six years had niade such changes with rapidity. The 
women who were young fourteen years before were now 
past their bloom. ‘There was anew anda lovelier generation 
springing up around him. Yet Ezekiel himself was un- 
changed, so far as social and personal attraction went, unless 
for the better. Being supposed unmarried, he was ina way 
to know that. Hence, athirst for beauty and wealth, within 
reach of a river of both, he felt the galling chain which held 
him back, and longed day and night to burst it. 

Dr. Mannikin did not think much of rivals. He despised 
the young gentlemen who fluttered round the heiress, and he 
thought that the heiress laughed at them, He was not at 


all jealous of Roosevelt, wom he took every occasion to 
praise and patronize. Moreover, he held one of the strongest 
cards a man can hold in the very general admiration of the 
other sex. % 


No doubt dozens of young ladies, to speak within bounds, 


were dying for Doctor Ezekiel, and Miss Dashon knew this 
very well. Did not some of these young ladies find them- 

selves frequently at Mrs. Dashon’s in the evening? Did 

not Rosemary meet them at the Academy of Music, or at 

Burton’s (she was allowed to go to Burton’s), or at Niblo’s, 

or at Stewart's, or at the Riding School, or the Crystal 
Palace even, or, in fine, somewhere? And had she not an 
opportunity of learning their sentiments on many subjects ? 
Was not Dr. Mannikin’s a popular and a frequently men- 
tioned name? ’ Did not Emily Clerestory tell her that Fanny 
(her elder sister) was desperately in love with him? Did 
not Kitty Plaidoyer frankly own that she thought he was 
the most distinguished and most agreeable man in New York 
among the eligibles? Did not Clara Roosevelt (a distant 
cousin) ask her very significantly (scanning her the while 
from head to foot) whether Dr. M. did not visit ather grand- 
mother’s pretty often in the evening? and was not Clara an 
heiress too? When grandmamma took home the Varick 
girls one day from Stewart’s (these were. uncle Edward’ 

youngest daughters), as the carriage passed Dr. Mannikin’ 

handsome mansion, and his gig was at the door, didn’t both 
those girls turn eagerly and point it out? . If the verdict of 
her own sex is the first thing a woman considers, even be- 
fore that of her own eyes, in forming an opinion of a man, 
Rosemary was certainly bound to have a very high opinion 
of Dr. Ezekiel Mannikin. 

Dr. Mannikin, we perceive, is a personage whom it will 
do to bet on. Like Napoleon III. and the “‘ gray-eyed man,” 
or a cat crouched beside a mouse-hole, or Satan lying in 
wait for @ sinner, he waited for events. No failures could 
dispirit, no obstacles daunt him. He was careful not to 
mark his attentions towards Rosemary herself; but he was 
quite frank, though he affected despondency, with the grand- 
parents. 

‘‘ Beautiful creature, your grandchild, madam,” he would 
observe with a sigh to Madam Dashon, as he paid his court 
to her sitting like a princess on her sofa. ‘ Would I were 
ten years younger” (the knave should have said fifteen) “‘ that 
I might enter the lists with these young gentlemen. Heigho! 
it is the first time I ever regretted my youth.” 

Or he would converse with Mr. Dashon on the corruption 
of our government, the infamous venality of our legislatures, 
the increasing load of taxation, and weave in details about 
taxes in Europe, and what the people got-from their govern- 
ments in return—the superior protection, the cheap amuse- 
ments, the enjoyment of the fine arts, the admirable police, 
so that the thoughtful Rosemary was sure to become a listener. 
Mannikin never competed with his youthful rivals in direct 
flirtation, never attempted to monopolize Miss Dashon, al- 
ways yielded any younger man the precedence with her, and 
yet he contrived to amuse and interest and flatter her more 
agreeably than any of them. Roosevelt only possessed a 
stronger charm, but this only when they were alone, for Cor- 
nelius was savage and moody in society, and spoke but to 
vent bitter witticisms upon everybody, and even in their téte- 
a-tétes his dark forebodings, his fierce jealousy, and his gloomy 
passions were half incomprehensible and wholly uncomfor- 
table phenomena to the serone and guileless maiden. 

The “ suitor from France” was a rival of an entirely dif- 
ferent calibre, formidable even to a Mannikin. By bearing 
this in mind, and at the same time the audacity of the man, 
his success hitherto through indirect if not criminal means, 
and that peculiar hard-heartedness and deliberate cruelty 
which we have seen him heretofore manifest, and which is a 
natural effect of, voluptuous sins, we shall understand how 
completely he was roused under the mask of his indifference 
by the news of Floreal’s actual coming. Dr. Mannikin had 
taken the measure of the young vicomte the very first mo- 
ment he saw him enter into Mrs. Varick’s box; and al- 
though he said nothing, a secret presentiment informed him 


who it was, Mannikin wanted an immediate interview with. 

















Mrs. Varick, but he allowed himself to be set down at his 
own door, knowing that Varick would be sure to get out at 
the same time. Having tracked that gentleman, unsuspected, 
till he saw him enter a noted gaming-house, Ezekiel jumped 
into an omnibus and went straight to Madam Isabel’s. 

His errand was to reveal something respecting the con- 
duct of her husband which even to her was a profound 
secret—not that he drank, and gamed, or kept house number 
two; there was nothing in this either new, or, if new, ca- 
pable of blanching Mrs. Varick’s unabashed cheek, and 
causing her insolent lip to tremble. 

‘There is but one thing he can do if this becomes known,” 
said she, with a strange cold light in her eye—“ what he 
should have done long ago!” 

“Commit suicide ?” said the doctor with his peculiar ske- 
leton smile. “Jt is true, but let us think of yourself and 
_your children, Isabel. This combination shows the neces- 
sity of your identifying yourself, previous to that discovery 
which sooner or later is inevitable, with your uncle Dashon, 
so that the blow which strikes you may equally strike him. 
Do you understand me?” 

“You mean that Roosey must either be married to Rose 
Dashon or stand in her place ?” 

“There is not the slightest probability of her marrying 
Roosey now,” said the physician. ‘ Look the thing coolly 
in the face, my sweet friend. The time is past for illusions. 
What chance has Roosey, a mere boy, a cousin at that, and 
not without obvious personal disadvantages, against this 
uniformed, decorated, Antinous-like hero, fresh from the 
Crimea, with his soldier-like bearing, his military and here- 
ditary rank, and his five or six-and-twenty years? None 
whatever. Dismiss that idea, Isabel.” 

“If it depended on her, I should.” 

Dr. Mannikin’s brow knit slightly. 

“On whom should it depend? You do not imagine, cer- 
tainly, that any earthly motive will prevent a needy French 
noble from marrying an immense heiress when he has the 
opportunity ? * Will a cat in a milk-pantry abstain ?” 

‘* These old families of the faubourg are nice on the sub- 
ject of pedigree, and Rose Dashon’s shield has the suspicion 
of a bar sinister. It is her own mother, too. If she were 
the only heiress in the world, I grant you, Ezekiel. There 
is Grace Atherton, with whom Floreal (for it seems it is he) 
was openly flirting to-night, and whose race is as proud and 
pure and her pedigree as unsullied as his—she has vast ex- 
pectations ; and my Augusta too " 

‘¢ When she shall be your uncle’s co-heir, will be in the 
same case. At present neither Augusta nor Miss Atherton 
can be mentioned in the same breath with Rose Marie 
Dashon in point of fortune; and what does this stain on her 
birth amount to? A suspicion only—and one which” (Eze- 
kiel smiled) “may vanish on inquiry. They will gild it 
over, anyhow.” 

“Tt is worth trying, however,” said the lady. “One 
never knows what will succeed. And an unnecessary crime 
isa blunder. I did but hint to Roosey to-night, in the fury 
of his jealousy, that his cousin might be got out of the 
way—you should have seen his look of horror.” 

‘“‘ How imprudent !” said Dr. Mannikin, biting his lip. 

“J differ with you,” replied the lady coldly. “ Roose- 
velt’s is one of those grand passions that would make him 
infinitely rather see his mistress dead than belonging to 
another.” 

“ Well, the situation does not admit of delay or trifling,” 
pursued Dr. Mannikin in a low grave tone. “A mine is 
dug beneath your feet; and frankly I see but one escape.” 

‘“‘ We always have that resource,” said Mrs. Varick sus- 
piciously. “ Have not you often said so ?” 

“ Well, do as you like; I shall be indeed rejoiced if you 
succeed,” 

“ Uncle favours it, and when the plan of one grandfather 
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fails, that of the other becomes the second-best, as it seems 
to me. Several ways present themselves for breaking off 
this French affair. The young man’s arrival is in our favour. 
We have something to work on now.”’ 

Either to quiet his friend's suspicions, aroused by his 
sudden advocacy of an extreme measure, which half in 
Lanter, half in earnest, she had been the first to suggest ; or 
in order to draw out her plans, Dr. Mannikin now entered 
with apparent zeal into Mrs. Varick’s views Apparently 
hers was the ruliog spirit. She proposed to work in two 
ways towards the same end; indifferent how it should be 
attained. If possible, Floreal should be influenced to with- 
draw his pretensions, or to urge them coldly; at the same 
time, could anything be discovered that would ruin him in 
the eyes of so proud and strict a girl as Rosemary? He 
must have some vice— gaming, wine, or something. 

Mannikin himself admired his friend’s genius and re- 
sources, and engaged to do all in his power to second her 
efforts. While they still conversed, it being near midnight, 
the street-door bell was rung violently. 

“It is Varick, so drunk that he can’t find the night-latch, 
I suppose. I will let him in; Ezekiel, do you vanish.” 

The supposition that it was her husband was correct. 
Mr. Varick was brought in by two gentlemen, strangers to 
Mrs. Varick. He was not drunk, but senseless, with a cut 
on the right temple which had been bleeding profusely, for 
his waistcoat and linen were dreadfully stained. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam; there is no danger what- 
ever,” said one of the gentlemen, who wore spectacles and 
had the appearance of a medical man. 

‘He had better be carried up-stairs at once,” said his 
wife, who was alarmed for her sofas, which were yellow 
satin damask. 

The gentlemen looked at each other, and with a smile 
took up their burthen. They were vigorous men, especially 
one of them, the taller and younger of the two. Dr. Man- 
nikin assisted, and they carried Mr. Varick to his own 
room and laid him on the bed. Then the spectacled gen- 
tleman bowed slightly to Dr. Mannikin, who returned it. 

‘Dr. Mannikin, I believe,” said the stranger. “ My name 
is Galenson—Dr. Galenson, at your service.” 

* Ah, Dr. Galenson! I know you by reputation, doctor. 
W hat is the history of this affair, doctor ?” 

“ Briefly, we found this gentleman lying in the area of a 
house in street, senseless, with this cut, which seems 
to have proceeded from a fall, From the name written in 
is hat we discovered who he was, called the first hack and 
brought him home. The cut is not a dangerous one, madam, 
i assure you.” 

Mr. Varick’s face, despite his loss of blood, was deeply 
flushed, and his breathing was stertorouX Dr. Mannikia 
felt the pulse. Galenson also regarded him with more 
anxiety than his words expressed. Mrs. Varick, observing 
that the sight of blood made her faint, and turning really 
very pale, got a smelling-bottle, and threw herself on a 
Sola. 

** He had taken laudanum,” whispe.ed Galenson. ‘“ We 
‘ook him to a druggist’s first, and did everything neces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Varick fainted entirely away. ‘This caused great 
confusion, Dr. Mannikin, who knew the ropes, called Miss 
Augusta, who came rushing in in her night-clothes, and re- 
treated with a shriek on seeing so many gentlemen. Roose- 
velt entered, and was self-possessed as possible. H-vre was 
unother recognition; the tall and powerful young man who 
iad accompanied Galenson, and who was the first to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Varick had swooned, nodded to young 
Varick, who faintly coloured and said, “ Ah, O’Morra !” 

However, Augusta re-appeared in a pretty wrapper, and 
showed more sense and firmness than any one would have 
supposed possible. She proposed that her mother should be 
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carried into her room—which was done, and Fleurette was 
summoned to take charge of her. Miss Varick then re- 
turned to her father. You would not have thought that a 
girl so frivolous could show so much filial affection es she 
did. She evinced also great energy. Some strong cofice 
was wanted. Roosevelt objected to calling up the servants, 
and proposed to make it himself. O’Morra volunteered his 
aid, professing perfect knowledge of the art. Augusta found 
them the materials and apparatus. At the end of an hour, 
the two physicians declared’ that Mr. Varick was out of 
danger, and withdrew ; but O’Morra, at the beseeching lock 
in Roosevelt Varick’s eye, accepted the latter's offer of a 
bed, and remained. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GRANDMAMMA’S BALL. 


“ Tiere is one of the advantages of the artificial system of 
government established in this mighty Republic,” said the 
count, laughing. “I came to this, the real capital, to ir- 
vestigate some questions of great importance to my country, 
and behold I must return to-morrow to Washington to con- 
duct a negotiation of little moment with the American cabi- 
net. I regret it very much on your account, my dear F'io- 
real, as I shall be detained three several weeks ; and before 
I return your destiny will be decided—you will have heen 
married, perhaps—will even have set sail for France wiih 
your bride.” ; 

‘‘ Perhaps not, ‘said the young vicomte. “I have a pre- 
sentiment that this affair will not succeed well, and that I 
shall return without any bride.”’ 

‘You have presentiments! A sure sign that you are in 
love. But suppose Meess Grace and Mile. Dashon turn out 
one and the same person ?” 

“ You, who understand English so well, should have ac- 
quired some definite ideas respecting her.”’ 

“ My faith! The old gentleman made his acknowledg- 
ments to me in what he supposed to be French, and may 
the good diable fly away with me if I understood two conse- 
cutive words of what he said! But he certainly used the 
words ‘my granddaughter’ several times, and ended by say- 
ing in plain English that his granddaughter would thank me 
better than he could. So it only wants the proof that the 
old gentleman is Mr. Dashon—eh!” with a smile, for the 
count himself did not really believe it. 

‘‘Meess Grace did certainly call him ‘ grandpapa,’”’ ob- 
served the vicomte. © “‘ Ah, well! we shall know in an hou: 
or two. My friend, my heart beats as it did in my first 
battle. Should these people prove to be the Dashons, what 
a felicity is in store for me! for, to own the very truth, 
Wissen, even on the railway car, I was taken in a desperaic 
way with that beautiful and piquante Meess Grace.” 

‘‘ How curious,” observed Wissen, “ that you do not re- 
member the baptismal name of Mile. Dashon.” 

“T have heard it, no doubt—it even seems to me that it 
was not unlike Grace; but in fact I have forgotten it en- 
tirely. In truth, my brave, when a marriage is arranged 
for you by your family with the daughter of a wealtiy 
bourgeois, your imagination occupies itself far more with the 
dollare of the lady than with her Christian name or reputed 
beauty, which I have believed to be an agreeable: false- 
hood.” 

“ Well, my friend, it is time for us to think of dressing 
for this ball, which is destined at least to solve for us so 
speedily the question of Miss Dashon’s identity. I will bet 
heavily on Miss Grace.” 

“Two to one against!” said Floreal quickly ; “the bets 
to be paid on the day of my marriage.”’ 

“J will not bet two to one on Meess Grace, but I will 
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that it is either Meess Grace or Meess Rose,” said the di- 
plomate shrewdly. 

“AndI! I will risk any sum on its being the young 
lady of the box into which we intruded ourselves, or one of 
the same stamp, of whom I saw hundreds; in that case I 
would sail in the next steamer !”’ 

Wissen laughed, and they adjusted with great coolness 
the amount of the bet. | 

Mr. Dashon had called on both the foreign noblemen in 
the morning, leaving his card for both, and an invitation for 
the minister. The hour named on the cards of invitation 
was nine, and punctually at the moment the count was in 
Floreal’s, room ready dressed. It. was not an occasion on 
which etiquette permitted him to appear in uniform, but he 
wore a decoration on the breast of his black coat. 

“T think it is the highest compliment that our rules 
allow, which were I to infringe, M. de Sartiges would take 
occasion to write at least a hundred notes. To wear my 
grand cordon and arrive early—see what is possible !” said 
the count. 

“ Am I well enough ?” demanded Floreal, who was in full 
uniform. 

‘Superb, my friend! Even the kepi becomes you.” 

‘You observe that it is our campaigning order—kepi, 
red trousers—for as the sentinels at the Tuileries, since war 
was declared, mount their knapsacks with overcoats strapped 
on, as on a march, so I, by a military fiction, am supposed 
to be with my regiment before Sebastopol, and liable any 
minute to be called to the trenches,” observed Floreal, who 
seemed anxious to prove that he was bound to wear his uni- 
form. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, you will be called to the trenches 
the next minute—you know it well—of how fair a fortress, 
and defended by what batteries! First, the eyes—a kind of 
sally-port for the besieged ; then the~—but we are losing © 
time, my friend. Here, no doubt, is the announcement of 
our carriage.” 3 

But the servant who knocked bore a letter, which he 
offered on a salver to Colonel de Floreal. : 

“The handwriting of a lady! A thousand excuses, my 
dear Wissen.” 

The vicomte changed colour as he read. 

“Anonymous! cowardly! infamous!” escaped him. He 
crushed the epistle and was about to fling it into the fire. 
Wissen arrested the movement. 

“Is it an anonymous letter? Then preserve it. It may 
hereafter serve to detect some other baseness. I give you 
there a diplomatic counsel.” 

ri Read it!’ said Floreal contemptuously. 

_ Wissen took the letter and read it aloud. It was written 
in bad French, which may be translated as follows: 

‘‘M. te Vicomtre—The following facts, which concern a 
young lady whom it is said you wish to espouse, may inte- 
ivst you or not. I submit them, Their truth is notorious. 

“Her parents made a runaway match; six months later 
she saw the light. Even the marriage has been doubted. 

“Sor ten years the family of her reputed father never 
acknowledged her. She bore the maiden name of her mo- 
ther ; she was never called Dashon till her father’s death. 
Vhen the old grandparents, having no hope of other issue 
discovered that she was legitimate, which before they had 
ever denied. The evidence on which they proceeded has — 
never been published. Does it exist? 

Till the age of twelve the soi-disant Miss Dashon received 
the education of an artiste.~ She saw only the society of 
singers, musicians, painters, and actors. In effect, she was 
brought up by the same hands and in the same manner as 
her mother, who eloped at nineteen with one of her father’s 
pupils! Fine antecedents for a Marquise de Floreal! Per- 
haps a few millions will gild over all that. Be very sure, 
however, that old Dashon makes his will, for should he die 
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intestate, the succession might be contested on the ground 
of mademoiselle’s illegitimacy. 

‘“‘ As the least inquiry will reveal to you tae exact truth 
of the above, it is needless to add the name of a 

6 SINCERE FRIEND.” 

‘¢ What baseness!”’ said Wissen. 

“Tt is base enough,” said Floreal, ‘“ At the same time, 
would anyone venture to assert all that without foundation ? 
If I believed it, I would cut off my right hand rather than 
wed Mlle. d’Ashon, had she the wealth of the Rothschilds.” 

“That is true, my brave; but the letter is anonymous. 
Your first honorable impulse was to destroy—let a delibe- 
rate sense of justice resolve to disregard it.” 

* All that, was it true, should not General de Romarin 
have informed me?” pursued the vicomte, with a solemn 
glance of his great brown eyes. 

‘“* Since he did not inform you, the inference is that it at 
lexst is substantially false,” replied Wissen. 

“It is not enough; that should not even be said,’’ said the 
young noble hotly. A Marquise de Floreal should have not 
only an unsullied, but an unsuspected honesty of descent.” 
The vicomte spoke with irritation. 

‘Tf you attach importance to this, show the letter to Mr. 
Dashon, and attend his explanations,’’ said the count, a little 
coldly. 

‘J will,” said the young vicomte, folding up the anony- 
mous letter, and putting it into his breast-pocket. 

The young men descended to their carriage in silence. 
On the way, Floreal merely broke out once saying : 

“By my faith! I suspect that little hunchback who re- 
garded me with such a furious air last night while I gave 
the arm to Mademoiselle Grace !” 

‘You will have rivals, do not doubt it,” replied Wissen, 

ithily. 

‘ A cada of an hour brought them to the end of the line 
of carriages formed to reach Mr. Dashon’s door. The first 
aspect of the house was strikingly palatial. The lower 
windows on the Avenue were close-shuttered, but those 
down the garden front were bright with the illumination 
within, and the double range of the great front saloon 
showed each an eye of light between its heavy draperies, 
but not enough to overcome the intense brightness of two 
enormous private street-lamps which threw a flood of light 
upon the rusticated rez-de-chausée and the columned 
windows of the facade, copied in brown stone from one of 
the superb gables of the Louvre. Two carriages unloaded 
at once; from each a velvet carpet extended to one flight of 
the double steps, and so to the vestibule. Policemen kept 
the way clear. 

‘These d’Ashon are great people after all,”’ said Colonel 
de Floreal. 

‘The first door to the right, gentlemen,” said a personage 
in white kids, as they entered. 

The gentlemen’s cloak-room, in fact, was the library, 
where, by an ingenious idea of grandmamma Dashon’s, the 
unoccupied shelves (usually concealed by rich panelling) 
were fitted up with compartments for over-garments, for 
which each guest received a ticket. A large double rack, 
with two hundred pegs, accommodated the hats. Quiet and 
respectful coloured gentlemen presided over this important 
department. : 

A knot of irresistible youngsters, each of whom believed 
he was sure to marry Miss Dashon, were adjusting their curls 
and neck-ties before a swing-glass; at the mantle-mirror, 
some elderly gentlemen drew oncarefully their spotless gloves, 
stealinga glance at their gray whiskers and what remained 
of their thin locks, while young America superciliously 
smiled at their cares. On all sides, piles of overcoats, like 
a counter at Brookes’s, and in one coroner a marble slab 
with decanters and glasses. The entrance of an officer in 


uniform, and a gentleman with a diamond cross on the 
breast of his coat, made a considerable sensation. 

“This is worth seeing after all, for it is national,” said 
Wissen. “Observe that tall youth, who is priming him- 
self for the ball with a glass of brandy. ¢ Here is also a 
dressing-room, a perfect luxury, you perceive. Ah! there 
is the famous M , the inventor of the electric telegraph— 
that white-haired, pale-complexioned monsieur, with keen 
features. My king gave him a decoration and subscribed to 
his pension. I will introduce you to him.” 

The ancient President of the Academy presented several 
of his friends to the distinguished minister and his military 
friend. There was a poet, white-bearded and austere, with 
cold piercing eye and dreamy brow ; an artist, accomplished 
man of the world, harmonious as his own coloring; an his- 
torian, gray and sharp as a fox; a Unitarian ciergyman, 
subtle, eloquent, refined, sympathetic, and superficial ; and 
a millionaire who was a virtuoso, and having amassed a 
fortune by selling calicoes, outbid kings in the competition 
for gems and manuscripts. ‘ Wissen had been long enough 
in America to know these men by reputation, which he ex 
plained to Florcal as they slowly ascended the grand stair- 
case—for the mob of white gloves and the soft passage and 
pressure of crinoline did not admit of rapid progress. The 
toilettes were exquisite—not so many diamonds as in Europe; 
the beauty of the women truly dazzling—Europe could boast 
nothing like it viewed in the mass. ‘The general effect was 
still imposing—marble halls, above and below; columns, 
giant vases of flowers, sculpture, brilliant light, delicious music. 
A powdered lackey in red and gold announced their names 
at the entrance of the great saloon, where Madam Dashon, 
in rose satin, point-lace, and diamonds, received her guests 
like a queen. The count and Floreal were not greatly 
surprised to see their opera grandmamma of the preceding 
night. The handsome minister advanced to bow and take 
her cordially offered hand, and then presented his friend as 
if it had been a court. Grandmamma addressed a few words 
of stately welcome to the young vicomte in excellent French, 
with a decided accent, and then said: “I must present you 
to my granddaughter, M. le Vicomte; and you M. le Ministre, 
to Miss Atherton.” 

With that, grandmamma turned towards two young ladies 
dressed exactly alike—two angels in tulle and roses (but 
whether it was a rose skirt, bouillonée, with a white tunic, 
or vice-versa, and whether the skirt was over the tunic or the 
tunic over the skirt, and in fine, which was which, and which 
wasn’t which, and why the roses. were red that looped the 
white tunics, and white—a creamy velvety yellow—that 
crowned the dark hair, I cannot tell, except that the effect 
was as if they two had just bloomed in a garden) —and 
grandmamma said: “I need hardly introduce M. le Comte 
de Wissen, and the colonel Vicomte de Floreal, young ladies. 
Messieurs, my granddaughter and her friend Miss Ather- 
ton.” 

And both young ladies simultaneously bowed. 

There was so much general resemblance between them, 
both having dark eyes and hair, clear-dark complexions, and 
classic features, an equal height, and elegance of figure, that 
with the identity of dress, one might have been, and fre- 
quently was, mistaken for the other. All through the even- 
ing, those who had never seen Grace, and but slightly knew 
Rosemary, kept speaking to the former as “‘ Miss Dashon.” 
As for the foreigners they were as much perplexed with the 
identity of the two young ladies as I am about their skirts 
and tunies—which was which; or rather they were totally 
and unconsciously deceived. Had they conversed in Eng- 
lish, the error would have instantly rectified, from the 
necessity of addressing each by name; but as they talked 
entirely in French out of politeness to Colonel de Floreal, 
that eminently convenient word mademoiselle left the mistake 
unsuspected. Moreover Floreal was far from cool, and even 
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Wissen permitted himself to become excited by this reali- 
zation of their ideas, and the prospective felicity of his 
friend. Miss Dashon (the real Miss *Yashon) did not speak 
to Floreal, though her eyes, searching for some friend in the 
crowd, frequently turned that way; Miss Grace, on the 
contrary, inquired about his visit to Washington with a 
self-possessiun and intelligence for which Wissen had pre- 
pared him. Both foreigners as a matter of course asked 
the young ladies to dance, and it seemed tha* both were 
disengaged for the first quadrille; but the partners did not 
fall out precisely as they anticipated, for the count asked 
Miss Dashon, who instantly accepted, and the vicomte her 
friend. The quadrille was already forming, and they took 
their places immediately, Rose exceedingly calm, and: Miss 
Atherton flushed and annoyed. 

The crowd poured in rapidly ; the rooms became a mov- 
ing and fluctuating mass of elegantly dressed people, with 
currents setting this way and that, a tide-like roaring of 
conversation and music, liveried menials circulating with 
trays of ice-cream in balls about the size of a grape-shot, or 
of coffee, punch, and lemonade, to support the strength an: 


spirits of the company till the grand affair of the supper | 


should come off. Everybody agreed that never was any- 
thing so well managed. And the great saloon, with its 
parqueted floor, its vast expense, its lofty ceiling and music 
gallery, what a hall for dancing! In spite of the crowd, it 
was always kept clear; and polka succeeded to quadrille, 
and quadrille to polka, while the halls, the conservatory, the 
staircase, overflowed ; even in the third storey there were 
rooms thrown open, where gentlemen whe did not dance 
could play cards, smoke, and refresh themselves with punch 
ad libitum. 

It was about eleven (although they lived just across the 
Avenue) when the Varicks made their appearance. Mrs. 
George was magnificent; it was whispered that her diamonds 
cost 80,000 dollars; her brow and bosom fairly dazzled the 
sight; »esides which she had one of those luxuriant and 
perfect busts so rare in America, with a skin of snow, which 
her dress turned to the best account. Her colour was brilliant 
and her manner sparkling as her stomacher. Mr. Varick 
also had a remarkably fine colour; he was also most carefully 
dressed, yet his eye was dull, and he seemed weak and un- 
steady on his pins (as young America remarked) ; his hand 
trembled, though it held fast to the buttons of his waistceat; 
and as soon as he had paid his respects to his aunt and 
“Cousin Rose,’ he went slowly upstairs to join a card 
party. 

Mr. Varick’s wife and daughter were soon twirling and 
dashing along in the schottische as if nothing had happened or 
was likely to happen; and his son Roosevelt, who had arrived 
amongst the earliest, went prowling about the rooms, speaking 
to no one, dancing with nobody, and keeping his cousin 
Rose always in sight. Once he approached her. 

“T am-glad to see you do not dance with the Frenchman, ’ 
said he savagely. 

‘Indeed, Roosey, I kept the first quadrille open for him, 
but he did not ask me,” said Rosemary, smiling; “ and as | 
am engaged every set till supper, and do not polk with 
gentlemen, I cannot dance with Col. de Floreal till after 
that grand event comes off.”’ 

“ Then you will?” 

*‘ Of course.” 

‘‘ Beware, Rose !” said Roosevelt, with a bitter smile, and 
left her. 

Although Rosemary did not “ polk with gentlemen,” she 
did with girls, Grace and she were on the floor half the 
time together—the most provokingly charming sight in the 
world. 


‘“‘T believe,” whispered she, “that if you and I were not 


exempt from anxiety on that score, this would be the true 
way to get husbands—wouldn’t it, Grace ?” 
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A bright permanent flush sat on Miss Grace Atherton’s 
clear olive cheek ; she hardly raised her eyes to those of her 
friend. f Floreal passed—for he was a great waltzer—the 
flush deepened to a bright red spot, and the respiration 
quickened—above all, when his partner was Mrs, George 
Varick, whose style of dress Grace sharply criticized. Rose 
said, ‘‘ It is none of our business, Grace dear ?” 

“ Well,” said Grace, “if I were you I would rather polk 
with Col. de Floreal myself, than let him polk with her.’* 

“Fie!” said Rose. “If 1 would with anybody, he is the 
last man in the world.” x 

‘“‘ There, she’s tired at last, thank goodness! now let us 
take another turn, Rosy!’’ And away they floated in each 
other’s arms. 


To be continued. 








IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 
Ir I should die to-night, 

My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress, 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving though‘, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside. 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-nizht. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully, 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old, familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscicus clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


Oh! friends, I pray to-night 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow— 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now, 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn, 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which | long to-night. 





The woman of work sweeps everything before her; the 
woman of fashion everything behind her. 


The following is an excellent admonition to spend- 
thrifts : “Spend not nor spare too much: be this thy care; spare but to 
spend, and only spend to spare; he that spends more may want, and so 
complain, but he spends best that spares to spend again. 


You can secure the endeavour, the courage, and the 
aspiration of a family of children by no means so effectually as by the 
power of love. Fear never made the childish nature good. March 
winds never made the buds blossom—only April showers; it is not the 
father’s severity, but the mother’s love that makes the child repent.” 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK; 
BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 





[ Continued from Part XIII.] 

At midnight -precisely the procession led off to supper. 
Mrs. Dashon had noticed that at great parties in New York 
the supper was invariably a mob and a failure. In the midst 
of plenty people were faint and starving; ladies dresses 
ruined with oyster soup, and hungry cavaliers obliged to 
satisfy themselves with nick-nacks and champagne. There 
are partridges and game; but who, standing and holding a 
plate, can eat a bird? A backwoodsman perhaps, whose 
plate is a hemlock chip, and teeth and fingers his knife and 
fork. To sup, one must sit; the ancients reclined. ‘The 
difficulty was want of space, or not knowing how to use 
it. . 

In Mr. Dashon’s house a wide marble staircase, brilliantly 
lighted with gas, led from the ground.floor to a gallery that 
ran the whole length of the basement, more than eighty feet. 
It was sunk deep, like the lecture-room of the Cooper 
Institute, ceiled in blue and gold, and the walls panelled in 
red and gold paper. There were scagliola columns, mirrors 
that doubled the scene, rich carpets ; a divan ran round three 
sides. In the centre played a fountain, and about it were 
' disposed, in beautiful order, ten tables, which seated more 
than two hundred guests. When they were filled, the pro- 
cession was stopped. The art of the confectioner had made 
each table a masterpiece, cornucopiz and fountains of candied 
fruits, pyramids of natural flowers, with viand, wines, and 
plate. ‘The negroes were all dressed in red jackets and 
white trowsers, and they were organized by a very important 
delicate-looking mulatto, in a black suit, with white waist- 
coat and frilled shirt-bosom, on which glittered a brooch of 
false brilliants, nearly as big as Mrs. Varick’s stomacher. 

“That fellow is the Napoleon of waiters, count, and yet a 
mere plantation negro—do you undertsand ?” said grand- 
mamma. ‘His mates call him Black Jim, but I always 
style him le rot Jacques—do you understand ?”’ 

“Le roi Jacques! Black Jim!” said the count, with pro- 
found gravity. 

‘‘ What do you think, count?” says Rosemary, laughing. 
“‘T was hardly dressed this evening when some one tapped 
at my door. I opened it myself, and lo! there was Black 
Jim with a cup of coffee and a tiny glass of cognac— 
for me! do you understand?” playfully mimicking grand- 
mamma’s grand air. 

* You took it?” asks the minister. 

“‘T did, monsieur, and le rot Jacques has promised always 
to bring me such a little cup when occasion serves.” 

“Black Jim is very attentive to you, cousin Rose—with 
a king at your feet, you ought to be quite indifferent, as I 
see you are, to counts and marquises!” said a lady sitting at 
the same table. : 

Wissen turned at the voice, and saw Lucrezia Borgia, 
whom a gentleman in semi-quaker costume was kelping to 
oysters. Wissen did not understand the allusion, although 
a glance of Mrs. Varick’s eye, directed towards Floreal, who 
was seated by Miss Grace and assiduously helping her, partly 
explained it. 

“How completely devoted is my friend Floreal to Meess 
Grace !” observed the minister to his beautiful neighbour. 

“She is a mere child,” said Rosemary, with perfect 
serenity. Iam delighted that Col. de Floreal entertains 
her sv agreeably.” 


The count slightly stared. 
O 
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“ Certainly,” said he, “it must be the wish of all his 
friends that he may succeed in gaining her good graces.” 

It was now Rosemary’s turn to stare. She had not an 
idea of the error of the two foreigners; but now a glow 
juore sudden and more lovely than the first blush of the 
uurora overspread her brow, face, neck, and bosom. 

She rose as suddenly, stepped like a nymph behind four or 
five people seated next her on the divan, and quickly round 
the table to Grace’s side, and whispered in her ear. Miss 
Atherton started up with a look of confusion, and appeared 
about to yield her seat to her friend, but Rosemary half 
forcibly, half caressingly pushed her back, whispered again 
earnestly, and returned to her own place with the same 
graceful courage. 

“‘T am very hungry,” said she, as she resumed her seat, 
laughing and slightly panting. ‘“ Except Jim's coffee and 
thimbleful of cognac, I have not tasted anything this 
evening.” 

So then, her emotion, whatever its cause, had not taken 
away her appetite. Wissen wondered at her, and still more 
when, after despatching a slice of grouse, she turned to him 
and said, with a blush—in English— 

‘Do not you think that my friend Miss Atherton has a 
Leautiful face, Count Wissen ?” 

Wissen never changed a muscle ; he was so practised a 
diplomat, that according to Talleyrand’s illustration, if any 
one had kicked him from behind, his face would not have be- 
trayed it; but he comprehended the drift of the question at 
once, and blushed internally at his own stupidity. 

**Miss Grace Atherton!” repeated he, in his serious 
foreign manner. “I have then the honor of speaking to 
Miss Dashon ?” 

* Are we so much alike that you cannot tell one from the 
other? or is that a delicate compliment to me?” 

‘‘T have been labouring under a mistake from the first,” 
said the minister. ‘My friend, also, I regret to say, has 
the same misconception.” 

“Tt isa little comedy!” said Rosemary, with a musical 
laugh. ‘It is no matter, however, as Miss Atherton is also 
an heiress. I engage you, M. le Comte, not to interrupt it 
on any account.” 

** Ah, you have a spice of mockery in your composition, 
Miss Dashon. But you have already enlightened your friend 
in regard to our absurd mistake.” 

“It is quite different, count. A young lady! A mis- 
apprehension of that kind on the part of a gentleman might 
be too serious for her, if she were not aware of it.”’ 

“‘ How true and clear she rings!” thought the sagacious 
foreigner. “It was not an impulse of jealousy, then, but 
feminine esprit du corps that sent her like an arrow from a 
bow straight to her friend’s side, the moment she made this 
discovery, to put Meess Grace on her guard. Ah, ‘tis as 
keen as a razor, too—fine and sharp in her judgments! 
She reads that poor Floreal already. What shall we do 
now? I fear that he has compromised himself already 
irretrievably with Meess Grace.” 

Wissen was in a fever of impatience to get released from 
the table, but as he could not take the liberty Miss Dashon 
had, of stepping behind ladies and gentlemen, he was forced 
to wait till grandmamma moved. Then a little confusion 
arose in the hall—it was only a young man who had got a 
little too much champagne; the corks were flying in all 
directions; people were leaving the supper-room, others 
coming in rapidly to take their places; some gentlemen, old 
and young, rather excited at the novelty of a sit-down supper 
at a party, were inclined to prolong the session too much ; a 
very happy individual gave a toast, and wanted to get upon 
the table to make a Union-saving speech; he was with some 
difficulty prevented, with gentle violence was got away and 
put into a carriage.” It was amusing to see the astonish- 
ment of Floreal at this occurrence. The barbarism which 
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American, like Russian, magnificence too often thinly veils, 
peeped out a little. The ladies retired from that part of the 
hall in dismay, but those who had not yet supped were not 
prevented by it from sitting down at other tables. In the 
meantime, before Wissen could escape from his fair prison, 
F loreal and Miss Atherton, rising, quitted the room together 
and as soon as he got out, grandmamma, whom he had had 
the honour of leading to supper, resumed his arm. 

“Resign yourself, count,” said Rosemary, as she swept by 
him on the arm of her last partner. She was on her way tc 
join the first quadrille after supper, in which she was en- 
gaged to dance with Col. de Floreal, with whom except 
when he did her the honour of asking that favour, she had 
not exchanged a single word all the evening. In fact, Miss 
Dashon had adopted the general rule of not talking to young 
gentlemen, except in monosyllables. 

Her cavalier was a shy and silent young man; at supper, 
to which he was entitled to conduct her, he had not favoured 
her with a single remark, but he was more lively now, and 
made a number of silly observations as they went upstairs, 
at all which Miss Dashon was good-natured enough to laugh, 
so that he flattered himself he was entertaining her vastly. 
She hurried him along, it was surprising how quick and free 
she could step off when she chose—and in crowded saloon 
and door-way everybody yielded to the beautiful daughter 
of the house, distinguished by her exquisite carriage and 
peculiar toilette (for her dress was then a novelty). Raw- 
kin was delighted with her condescension, for she took him 
through all the rooms of the ground floor—leaving him at 
the door of the ladies’ apartments while she peeped in; 
through all those of the grand suite. Nowhere were Floreal 
and Miss Atherton to be found! Finally, she resolved to 
return to the great saloon (where they were waltzing) and 
order the next quadrille to be played. Then Col. de Floreal 
must appear to keep his engagement. 

Inthe hall she encountered Roosevelt Varick, who ap- 
proached her with agitation. | 

“ Rosemary, I have been locking for you everywhere. 
Come with me. Uncle wants you.” 

“Grandpapa wants me? Excuse me, Mr. Rawkin. 
Where is he, Roosey ?” 

‘* Down-stairs.”’ 

Mr. Dashon was in the lower hall, at the entrance of the 
little anteroom. With him were Mr. George Varick, and a 
couple of gentlemen in great coats, with hats in hand, who 
did not look like guests. 

‘* My dear child,” said grandpapa, “1 want the key of 
your room, and permission to see these gentlemen there, 
There is not another. spot in the house where we can be free 
from intrusion.” 

“ Certainly, grandpapa.’ 

She led on through the ante-chamber (hall room) into the 
small conservatory. 

To Rosemary’s infinite astonishment, there were the 
vicomte and Grace in confidential converse—the young 
vicomte held Grace’s hand. Grace seemed excessively 
confused. 

“T am sorry to have disturbed you,” said Rosemary, 
coldly. ‘*Grandpapa wanted to go to my room with these 
gentlemen. | 

Miss Atherton and the vicomte withdrew, while Miss 
Dashon took her key from behind a flower-pot, and opened 
her door. 

‘“* Let me go in first, grandpapa, and see if all is in order, 
and turn up the gas.”’ 

** Oh, never mind, my child—never mind; we will make 
every excuse on such a night,” said grandpapa, entering. 

Mr. George Varick, the two strangers, and Roosevelt 
followed. When Rosemary had turned up the gas, they 
were all there. The beautiful apartment was discovered. 
She might have spared herself a'l anxiety about its decorum; 








not a trace remained of the recent toilet; everything had 
been put away. A bright wood fire blazed on the h 

the panels of the Maltese. window were closed and its 
curtains drawn ; the antique toilet-table sparkled; the bed 
lay pure and white, the covering turned down in readiness 
to receive its occupant; across a chair lay a bright dressing- 
robe, on the table stood an empty coffee-cup—the same 
which Black Jim so attentively brought before the party 
began. 

Rosemary’s heart was all in a flutter from a thousand 
emotions, and lo! Mr. George Varick dropping on his knees 
at her table, on which he buried his head, cried out in a 
horrible voice— 

“T confess all, Mr. Dashon! I have forged your name— 
that’s the whole truth; but it is a trifle—a trifle to you. 
Save me for my children’s sake! ” 

Aghast, Rosemary leaned back against the door of her 
antique wardrobe. 

* Leave us, my child!” said her grandfather sternly. 

‘** Don’t go, Rose, for heaven’s sake!” whispered Roose- 
velt, grasping her hand convuisively. ‘ Intercede for my 
father—for us all !” 

Rosemary locked her door on the inside, and went round 
to her grandfather, who had sat down, seated herself in his 
lap, and threw her arms round his neck. 

‘‘This can be hushed up, Mr. Dashon,” said one of the 
strange gentlemen, also seating himself, “if you are willing 
to pay the very heavy amourt in which Mr. Varick has 
defrauded our bank.”’ 

Rosemary whispered in her grandfather’s ear. 

“You are a fool, child! He will do it again!” 

‘“ Never!” groaned Varick. ‘Save the honour of my 
nime, my children—your own blood, Mr. Dashon—and to- 
morrow I will be past committing such an offence again !” 

‘¢ Miserable man ! would you commit suicide ?”’ 

“He attempted it last night, and was only saved by 
accident and the skill of Dr. Mannikin, sir!” said Roosevelt, 
with wonderful calmness. 

“He will be very careful how he does it, if I get him out 
of this scrape now,” said Mr. Dashon, with a look of scorn, 
every fibre of his frame trembling with anger. 

Rosemary’s arms tightened round her grandfather’s neck, 
as she spoke in passionate whispers. “Iwas a strange con- 
trast—her young face, her liquid, melting, entreating eye, 
her mouth of inexpressible tenderness—the old man’s dark, 
stern, unrelaxing countenance, hard as wood, only the eye 
showing emotion, and that terrible. 

‘Not for their sakes—but for mine, then, grandpapa !— 
This shame will fall on me, too. Have I not enough already 
to bear for the faults and crimes of the Varicks!” exclaimed 
she, loftily, and rising to her feet. 

Roosevelt covered his face with both his hands, 
uncle looked at him with a stony eye. 

‘Do you love this boy, Rose ?” 

“This is not a place for such a question, sir!” said the 
gir], crimsoning. 

‘“‘T must have an answer—on your veracity,” said the old 
man obdurately. 

‘‘T love Roosevelt as a cousin—in no other way, sir, do I 
or can I ever regard him.” 

The young man uttered a faint cry—quickly suppressed. 

“My curse on you, Rose, if you deceive me, or if yo 
ever marry him. Marry any one else you like—the French- 
man, if you fancy him—no one named Variek!” 

“T am entirely disposed to obey you in that, sir,” said 
Rosemary, again drawing close to him, and sinking down at 
his knee. 

“Give me the notes,” said grandpapa, hoarsely, to the 
gentleman who had before spoken. 

With great eagerness, the bank officer took them from a 
pocket- book in the breast of his coat, and laid them on the 
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table before Mr. Dashon. The latter examined them one b 
one, and set down the amounts, which he cast up. He then 
glanced at the endorsements—a red angry spot burned in 
his cheek as if it had been suddenly smitten. Varick never 
raised his head. Mr. Dashon gathered up the notes, and 
said bitterly : : we 

‘These would never have been passed without the con- 
nivance of some one in the bank, Mr. They are all 
re-indorsed by the drawer !” 

He gave them to Rosemary, who instantly put them into 
the fire and held them down with the tongs till they were 
totally consumed. The oflicers did not interfere. Mr. 
Dashon then sent the girl to the library-desk for his cheque- 
book, and as soon as she returned, filled up a cheque for the 
sum total of his nephew’s forgeries. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
A STRANGE RRIDAL. 


WaHat grandmamma Dashon never could understand, or 
find anybody else to understand, was why her husband, 
hitherto simply resigned to the French marriage, became all 
at once the most zealous for it of all the family. Grand- 
mamma thought it was very well—very well indeed, con- 
sidering the military rather than the hereditary rank of the 
jeune vicomte—do you understand? and his fine personal 
qualifications, such as beauty, manners, talent even, which 
she admitted might in a degree contribute to the happiness 
even of a marquise. But grandpapa, who appreciated these 
qualities and cared not a straw for a coronet, had always 
considered the poverty of the Floreals a great objection. 
Wealth likes to match with wealth, and the millionaire could 
not but regard the grand marquis on four hundred a-year 
as greatly inferior to himself, whose rental was easily figured 
at as many hundred thousands. Mrs. Dashon was not so 
much surprised at grandpapa’s proposing rather than 
adopting the plan of accompanying the young couple to 
France, and of amusing their grand-daughter during her 
husband’s absence with a little tour. Their hearts were 
both too utterly bound up in her to make that at all strange— 
it was inevitable. How could they leave her alone among 
strangers? What desolation that would be to a bride of 
eighteen, who had never been from home, except to reside 
in a convent! 

Grandpapa had reasons of his own, however, which he did 
not communicate to grandmamma. He had no faith in the 
reformation of George Varick, Esq.; and so far asthe 
future use of his own name was concerned, from which he 
was certain nothing but the impossibility of using it would 
deter him in any place of difficulty, that impossibility could 
scarcely exist unless Mr. Dashon were abroad. 

Before she went into retreat Rosemary had many private 
interviews with her grandfather, at one of which—the last 
and the most solemn and prolonged—“ Cousin George” was 
present, and made a clean breast of it. It came out, then, 
that is was no temporary embarrassment, but utter ruin with 
which he struggled. To be sure, his forgeries, cancelled by 
his uncle, had extinguished a mass of floating debt, but he 
was left without real resources of any kind, and an over- 
whelming expenditure. Mr. Dashon had insisted on the 
whole personal property being assigned to him; he took 
Mrs. Varick’s diamonds from her person on the very night 
of the ball, in Rosemary’s room, whither he imperiously 
summoned his niece ; the establishment in —— street, con- 
veyed to him, broken up, its belle-crinoline summarily sent 
adrift, and the costly jim-crackery with which it was filled 
disposed of at auction, ceased to be a burden on his nephew’s 
empty exchequer; in fine tne sagacious old financier, hard 
as flint in his view of an offence against commercial confi- 
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dence, nearly indemnified himself by stripping the criminal 
of every farthing of property. Then only, at his grand- 
child’s prayer, he made a provision for the Varicks, in 
reality most ample, and intended to guard Varick himself 
against temptation. 

Such was the grinning skeleton concealed in this splendid 
house while the splendid marriage came on apace. How- 
ever, it seemed that they had got the hideous anatomy 
securely under lock and key. The house over the way, where 
the Varicks lived, now belonge 1 to Mr. Dashon; the furniture 
was his from garret to cellar; the carriages, the horses, were 
his property; and they had the usufruct during good behaviour 
of their parent; they had an assured income, suflicient to 
keep the machine going ; vice itself could hardly throw away 
so nice a position, which with a clean conscience and a good 
digestion would be a paradise on earth. 7 

At length the morning came. Grace Atherton had 
arrived at the convent in which Rosemary had been on retreat 
during the past week the night previous, but did not see 
Miss Dashon, who, as the superior smilingly informed her, 
was on * Mount Thabor.” 

At six o'clock, on the 3rd of February, being Saturday, 
at the Mass, she saw her friend, who entered with’ one of 
the religious, and took her place in one of the stalls. Her 
rapt air, her profound recollection, awed Grace, who wept 
very much. Rosemary was attired in white, with a veil on 
her head, as on the day when she was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin; she had a lighted candle in her hand, and a 
book before her. There was not a man in the chapel except 
the priest and a boy who served Mass. The nuns sung 
hymns and antiphons while the Mass proceeded. Rosemary 
communicated, as did all the community, it being one of the 
days when they received. Grace also approached the altar, 
to offer her communion for her friend. About twenty 
ininutes after, they met in the cell which Rose had occupied 
during her retreat. ‘The two girls tenderly embraced. 

* We shall not have time to breakfast, Rose,” said her 
friend— “I have told madam so; it is nearly seven—you 
must change your dress immediately, and get into the 
carriage. It will take us an hour to reach your grand- 
papa’s, and. then you have to dress for the ceremony. You 
can breakfast, you know, in your own room.”’ 

“It. would be utterly impossible for me to eat a single 
mouthful, had I ever so much time,” said Rosemary. ; 

So the white robe was slipped off, and her ordinary dress 
resumed; in a few minutes, she was completely ready. 
Having received the blessing and the embrace of the superior 
and some of her special friends, she sprang into the carriage 
which whirled away. The worthy Johnson was on the box ; 
the footman John was behind. , 

‘‘ Where is your mother, Grace ?’’ asked Rosemary. 

* At home—that is, at the house in New York. She 
brought me here last night, and will be at the ceremony, 
So will papa.” 

“ How kind of them both. And Bessie too ?” 

** And Bessie too.”’ 

Embraces and tears the only answer. Yet mademoiselle 
was quite calm, with a deeply softened look. Once only she 
smiled in her wonted gay manner. It was when she said— 
‘*O Grace, I came very near finding out I had no vocation 
for matrimony. It was the toss-up of a penny, I assure you, 
between the two vows. I never decided till last night at 
confession !”’ 

‘** And now your mind is made up ?” 

‘Perfectly. Father confessor said it was not necessary I 
should have that attachment for my future husband I 
might read of in novels” (Grace winced), “‘ nor even that I 
should prefer him to all others, which in truth, Grace, was 
my grand difficulty; it was sufficient, strictly speaking, if 
my will—my rational will—was firmly resolved to love him 
exclusively when he became my husband, and there was a 
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reusonable probability that 1 should be able to keep the 
resolution. Now that simple view of my duty quite set my 
mind at rest, for I have not a particle of doubt I shall love 
Col. de Floreal when I am his wife; I already love him so 
by anticipation. I should feel it to my heart’s core if he 
were to be guilty of any baseness, forfeit his word, blanch in 
the hour or shrink from the post of danger, Grace. Simply 
as his betrothed, I would die for him without a murmur—if 
his tife or honor were at stake; and so much of his honor as 
is committed to my keeping”—with a lofty look—‘in his 
ubsence or presence, I shall always know how to guard.” 

Grace looked away to hide a tear. 

“ After all,” faltered she, ‘I had pictured another destiny 
for you, Rose—you so fitted to inspire the romantic attach- 
ment which Father N. pleases to decry. He’s very right, no 
doubt”—with a little sob—‘‘and so fitted, too (let him say 

what he likes), to feel such an attachment yourself—a noble 
whole-souled, generous being, if ever there was one, Rose- 
mary! Don’t I know you under all that regulated exterior ? 
Well, well! you may, but I can’t—that’s all!” And Grace 
fairly burst into a passion of tears. 

‘Oh, of course every woman has that little secret spark 
of romance slumbering away down somewhere in her heart,”’ 
said Rosemary, with a little tremor of the voice, though slie 
smiled. “ But, as Futher N. said at last, it is only a few 
years—a very few years, my dear child, and all will be 
over. Your husband will have followed you to the grave 
which closes at last over rich and poor, plain and beautiful, 
man and woman; or you will be his widow, clothed in weeds 
instead of the bridal garments now ready for you. Oh, it 
was beautiful, my dear Grace! and the only thing of the 
slightest consequence to you then will be how you have 
fulfilled the duties of your state. See how it is, Grace! I 
see, as it were, to the end of my life. I regret my country 
a little—but there! da haut!’ —pointing upwards—“ is the 
true pa‘rie/” 

Long afterwards Grace remembered these words. : 

Miss Dashon consulted her watch pretty often; with John- 
son’s horses and driving, it was not more than half-an-hour 
from the convent to Mr. Dashon’s door; she made him go 
some squares out of his way in order to stop at Dr. Mannikin's. 
It was only half-past seven—the doctor was not up. He kept 
them waiting a quarter of an hour; Grace was very: im- 
patient ; she was afraid Rosemary would not be dressed in 
time; but the latter insisted. Dr. Mannikin at last appeared 
and apologized for detaining the young ladies. 

* Doctor,” said Rose, with a blush, ‘I remember that you 
once told me you had a sovereign remedy against sea-sickness. 
I want some of it.”’ 

‘I thought you were never sea-sick, Miss Dashon.” 

“I want some now all the same, if you please.” 

In about ten minutes, every one of which to Grace seemed 
an age, Dr. Mannikin had put up a little packet of powders, 
and written the directions for their use. 

“We shall see you by-and-bye, doctor?” asked Miss 
Atherton, as she raised her robe to jump into the carriage. 

** Of course I shall be in at the death!” replied Dr. Ezekiel, 
with his most sinister grin. 

“What an expression for such an occasion!” exclaimed 
Grace indignantly as they drove off. 

Everybody was up and expecting them for the last half- 
hour. Grandmamma, completely dressed for the reception, 
was in a terrible fidget at their being so late. A magnificent 
collation was preparing, and the whole house was topsy- 
turvy. It did not seem possible that order would ever come 
out of it, But Black Jim moved about like Napoleon giving 
orders for a battle. 

Grace said afterwards that Rosemary did not appear to be 
agitated ; her whole anxiety seemed about being dressed in 
good season and looking her prettiest, to please grandmamma. 
She took her bath as usual; that could not hurt her, for she 








came from it glowing like the morn;. by that time Grace 
herself was dressed and assisted her friend in the remainder 
of her toilette ; Louise had laid everything out, so that nota 
moment was lost. In fine, at five minutes to nine, Miss 
Dashon’s bracelet was fastened, her gloves were on, her veil 
attached. She went into her grandmother's room to show 
herself, and grandmamma criticized some points of her attire. 
The dress was made in a peculiar fashion to suit her orna- 
ments, being fastened down the front by a chain of pearl- 
brooches, looped together by strings of seed pearl. The 
skirt was almost hidden by point-lace and bouquets of snowy 
flowers; but the corsage was entirely simple, with no orna- 
ment but the pearls and the perfect shape to which it fitted— 
so perfect that a large bouquet placed in the bosom seemed 
necessary to shade down and half hide its elegance. 

“ What a lovely neck you have, child,” said grandmamma, 
adjusting the necklace; “ and the head is like an empress. 
Don’t lock so pale, though—a little pallor is becoming in 
a bride, I allow, but everything comme w faut, do you un- 
cerstand ?”’ 

Just then Black Jim came to Miss Dashon’s own door, with 
a cup of coffee and a tiny glass about the size of Rosemary’s 
gold thimble, brim-full of cognac, on a tray; and she went 
into her room to thank him in her gracious way for the atten- 
tion and for remembering her request, and told him to set 
it down on the table. 

As she had been up since half-past four, and had not 
tasted a mouthful, she was very glad of it. Louise advised 
her to eat a biscuit with it, for fear the brandy should 
fly to her head, but Miss Dashon refused, for the reason 
that she would be obliged to brush her teeth afterwards, 
which she could not conveniently do. - But just as she had 
cleverly emptied the little thimble-glass into the coffee, 
smiling at her own dexterity, grandpapa came in, knowing 
she was dressed, and kissed her, and said that Col. de 
Floreal had arrived, that Monseigneur was there, and every- 
thing ready. ¢ The order was to be as in Europe—that is, 
the grandparents entering the library (fitted as a chapel, with 
a chaste and magnificent altar in white satin and gold, and 
altar furniture of silver gilt—all to be presented to the 
Church after the ceremony), followed by the bride and her 
bridesmaid, to meet the groom and groomsman there. 
Although there were only relatives present, and a few inti- 
mate friends like the Athertons, Dr. Mannikin as family 
physician, &c., the room was full. 

Rosemary drank her coffee. 

‘Leave me for one moment by myself!” said she, “I 
will join you in grandmamma’s room when I am ready.” 

They all went out; she locked the door of her room. 

“‘ More prayers—do you understand ?” said grandmamma, 
with her short contemptuous laugh. 

They could hear her dress rustle as she knelt at the little 
prie-dieu close to the door. One, two, three, five minutes 
elapsed. ‘ : 

“Come!” said grandmamma, impatiently, “ this won’t 
do. Shall we never have done praying? Call her, Miss 
Atherton.”’ 

Grace called—no answer. She knocked—no answer. 

‘“‘Heavens!-she has fainted, perhaps!” cried grand- 
mamma. 

Louise pushed Miss Atherton aside, and looked throuch 
the key- hole. ™ 

“The child has fallen!” shrieked the nurse. 
dress !”’ 

A full quarter of an hour elapsed before the door could be 
forced open. Close by it in the corner, with her head 
resting on the kneeling cushion of the prie-dieu where she 
had gradually slipped down, lay the body of Rosemary— 
already cold, and apparently quite dead. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE WICKED. 


We pass hastily over the scene of confusion and distress 


which followed this discovery ; how Drs. Varick and Mannikin: 


were summoned from the library, and the former, after a 
brief examination of the pulse, and a few minutes’ application 
of the stethoscope, pronounced the case beyond the reach of 
medical skill; how Dr. Mannikin after similar ceremonies 
confirmed this opinion by an ominous silence; how Monseig- 
neur and one of the clergy (Miss Dashon’s confessor), called 
in from the blue-room where they waited till the bride should 
be at the altar, before appearing in the temporary chapel, 
saw at once with eyes no less experienced than those of the 
physicians, that nothing remained for them to do in such a 
case but to console the survivors; how at the first word of 
touching consolation which fell from the prelate’s urbane lips, 
Mr. Dashon sank in the arms of those around him, and was 
borne with eyes wandering and face distorted to a sofa, 
stricken with palsy—a dreadful sight, at which even Dr. Man- 
nikin trembled and grew pale. Mr. Dashon then absorbed tlic 
atiention of both the physicians. They removed him to his 
own room, and got him intobed. Grandmamma—all whiie 
satin and diamonds—flew despairingly from the bedside of 
her husband to that of her grandchild. She refused to be- 
lieve that Rose was dead; she ridiculed the doctors; called 
her brother, Dr. Varick, an old fool, and Dr. Mannikin a 
traitor ; ordered other physicians to be called in, applied her 
salts to Rosemary's nostrils, and made the servants get ready 
sinapisms for her feet. 

Then the poor young vicomte! He was overwhelmed, 
incredulous, demanded to see his bride, was led in by Mr. 
Atherton and Father N., who whispered to him words of 
comfort. ‘There lay Rosemary on the outside of her maiden 
couch, in her bridal array; white as a snow-drift, preter- 
naturally cold, and already rigid as marble. The lips were 
closed, the expression was unalterably placid, the whole face 
like a beautiful classic mask carved in antique marble. All 
scepticism vanished at the sight of its calm majesty. Floreal 
was stunned rather than agitated. The two gentlemen 
would have led him away, but he refused. They left him, 
thinking that perhaps when unobserved he would give way 
to his sorrow. . Louise, kneeling at the foot of the bed and 
praying as fast as her lips could move, and Miss Atherton, 
standing at the head, with hands clasped, weeping incessantly 
were all who remained. 

Floreal turned to Grace and took her hand. 

‘¢T sail for France in two hours,” said he. “I shall not 
see you again; I must say one word before we part, even 
here. We made a sacrifice, Grace. Providence has not 
willed to accept it. If I shall escape the Russian bullets at 
Sebastopol, when peace shall have been declared, I will re- 
turn to New York. I say no more.” 

He raised her hand to his lips; then, turning, he would 
have saluted the hand of his bride, but it was gloved; he 
seemed to hesitate about imprinting a kiss on her forehead, 
and half bent over her for that purpose, when Louise sprang 
up indignantly and repelled him. 

‘* No, monsieur,” she cried. ‘ No man, living or dead, 
but her two grandpapas and her father, has ever touched 
that virgin brow.” 

‘‘ She is right!”’ said Grace freezingly. 

The young vicomte departed in silence. He took a formal 
leave of grandmamma. She expressed very coldly her re- 
grets at his disappointment, and she brought him a letter 
sealed, which had been written to him by Mr. Dashon that 
morning. ‘ He would have given it to you on ship-board, 
M. le Vicomte, and I exact of you the promise not to open it 
till then.” 

Then arrived the other physicians for whom grandmamma 





had sent. Three of the most eminent members of the piv- 
fession in the metropolis met Drs. Varick and Mannikin in 
the chamber where Rosemary lay. Grandmamma insisted 
on being present. ‘Their verdict was instantaneous and 
unanimous as to the fact, and the utter uselessness of attempt- 
ing to restore animation. Mrs. Dashon’s sinapisms were 
ordered away, almost with a smile. The doctors differed 
extremely in their view of the cause of Miss Dashon’s sudden 
death. Tot homines, tot sententie. Everyone had his theory. 
All the physicians recommended a careful autopsy, except 
Dr. Mannikin, who opposed it as a thing which without 
absolute necessity would be repugnant to the feelings of the 
family. The hypothesis of poison was unanimously overruled; 
but Dr. Varick persisted in desiring an autopsy, to ascertain 
the real cause of his niece’s death, Then Madam Dashon 
fiared up angrily. 

My grandchild shall not be touched,” said she. “ Is 
Miss Dashon a poor girl whose sudden death may be ascribed 
to her own hand, as if she had some disgrace to hide, do 
you understand ? Such a proposition would have been more 
horrible to her than a thousand deaths. She was the chastest 
creature that ever put on a bridal veil, do you understand ? 
Except Louise there, her nurse, who took care of her when 
she was a baby, no mortal eye ever saw her otherwise than 
covered. I mean that her incomparable modesty shall be 
respected now—she shall be buried as she is, in her bridal 
dress. It is the least I can do for my poor little Rose—she 
was so innocent !”’ 

With these words, the stern and worldly grandmamma 
broke out into a loud passion of weeping. It was almost as 
terrible a thing to see as Mr. Dashon’s paralysis, 

The next day the chemists reported that the analysis of 
the coffee revealed no poison whatever; there were some 
aromatic matters extremely volatile, which had been used 
apparently to flavour either the cofiee or the cognac; but 
certainly nothing deleterious. Under these circumstances 
the physicians did not hesitate to draw up a report of the 
death, as resulting from some unknown cause, whether moral 
or physical, producing a sudden suspension of the vital 
functions ; and the coroner, after reading the certificate, and 
privately inspecting a cheque (handed him by one of the 
servants in an envelope), perceived that there was nothing 
in the case to warrant him in holding an inquest. 

Then arose the question of thefuneral. Mrs. Dashon was 
too much overpowered with grief, and too much occupied 
with the care of her husband, whose state required incessant 
attention, to give a single order. Dr. Mannikin, the family 
physician, and Mrs. Varick, niece of both grandpapa and 
grandmamma Dashon, and now their next heir, as well as 
nearest neighbour, attended to everything. ‘The sexton of 
St. Hubert’s—Dr. Clerestory’s church, and attended by all 
the Varicks and Dashons—was called in and entrusted with 
the details. He was requested not to insert any notice in 
the papers—it was a vulgar proceeding—but to send round 
invitations to all the friends of the family. 

In a day or two a file of carriages half a mile long con- 
voyed the hearse down Broadway, over the Atlantic lerry, 
down the long and mournful road to Greenwood, traversed 
by so many funeral processions. Arrived at Mr. Dashon’s 
vault, the coffin was taken out ; the relatives took a last look ; 
the silver plate was screwed down upon the glass oval over 
the face ; Dr. Clerestory finished the impressive ceremony— 
“ashes to ashes—dust to dust”—while the sexton-under- 
taker dropped a little earth upon the rich black velvet that 
covered the burial-case—and the living Rose Mary was lft 
alone in the tomb ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CONCERNING SCULPTURE. 


Sowe time after, Wissen—who of course had not been 
ignorant of the events just narrated—went one day to the 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design. It was a 
eood Exhibition, very rich in landscape, and adorned by 
many a little gem besides, from artists, then obscure, who 
have since become famous. At last he came quite suddenly 
upon a bust in white marble, by O’Morra, around which a 
number of ladies had gathered. A glance revealed the secret 
of its fascination. 

‘This resembles Rose Dashon, 
“and yet it is not a portrait.” 

In fact, the spirit and general character of Rosemary's 
face and head were there, without anything individual; the 
veil, the flowers, were finely generalized ; the face itself was 
solemn, beautiful, serene, with a certain immobility and 
fixedness of expression—an expression that ought not to 
change, and which therefore most exactly suited the change- 
less marble. ‘It was rightly named “The Marble Bride,” 
which Wissen found to be the title in the catalogue. This 
noble, calm, impassive head was slightly bent over a ncck 
and bosom of truly wonderful modelling. 

Quitting the Exhibition, full of thought and convinced 
that his friend was a genius, Wissen rather sadly entered an 
omnibus to pay a visit which he felt to be of obligation. 
The omnibus circulated through a splendid avenue, and 
was filled with elegantly-dressed ladies. At Madam Dashon’s 
the count pulled the cheque and got out, followed by at 
least eight pair of sparkling eyes, rendered more curious by 
his profoundly abstracted air. He was admitted at once, 
and shown into the blue-room, where grandmamma Dashon 
did not keep him long waiting. She was gratified by his 
call, and she soon recurred to the subject uppermost in her 
thoughts. 

“What cause did the physicians assign for the sudden 
decease of Miss Dashon ?” inquired the count. 

‘* Disease of the heart—that is, they knew nothing about 
it, do you understand? Why, she never was sick a day in 
her life since she lived with us! Her health was perfect— 
her sleep was like an infant’s—a faultless machine, do you 
understand ? always running well, and never out of order. 
There is no explaining such a catastrophe, sir, in such a 
creature,” 

“Has the thought ever occurred to you, madam,” pursued 
Wissen, “ that the sudden death of Miss Dashon might be 
attributed—to such a cause as you just now hinted at?” 

‘* To poison ?” asked the old lady calmly. 

‘“* Pardon the suggestion.” 

‘The doctors said that no poison could produce a death so 
sudden and so tranquil, and yet leave no trace—do you 
understand ?”’ 

Before leaving, Wissen spoke of the head in the Exhibi- 
tion. He was convinced, he said, that young O’Morra must 
have seen Miss Dashon, for there was an extraordinary 
resemblance. Grandmamma was vividly interested, promised 
to visit the Exhibition, ‘‘I go nowhere now, do you under- 
stand, except to Greenwood in the evenings,” with a melan- 
choly smile She then took down the artist’s name and ad- 
dress. : 

At an earlier hour than usual that day was the mournful 
ceremony of getting old Mr. Dashon into his carriage. 
Instead of his granddaughter, who used to aid him with her 
strong young arm, two servants propped him one on either 
side, and with slow and painful steps he half walked, was 
half carried down the low gradini of his palace, and across 
the broad sidewalk. Into the carriage it was necessary to 
lift him by main strength. Daily did the passers-by stop 

‘to moralize on the vanity of wealth, when they saw the lord 
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of this magnificent mansion thus helplessly infirm, and be- 
held his family, servants, carriage—all invested with the 
signs of hopeless mourning. 

That day the first stop was at the exhibition of the 
Academy. Augusta wished to get out, too, but her aunt 
obliged her to remain in the carriage to keep her uncle 
company. ‘This was one reason why Augusta was always 
of the party. As grandmamma did not like to leave Mr, 
Dashon alone in the carriage lest something might befall, 
the young lady was useful, sometimes to remain with her 
uncle when Mrs. Dashon wished to alight, oftener to get 
out on some errand (as the old lady never failed to have 
one); so that her situation, however honorable and full of 
prospective wealth and independence, was by no means a 
sinecure. And that day Aunt Dashon was gone an uncon- 
scionable time, and returned with signs of deep emotion on 
her severe countenance. She immediately gave the order— 
not a usual one—*“‘ Wall-street Ferry.” Unless Mrs. Dashon 
had occasion to visit her banker or lawyer, she usually drove 
straight to the Hamilton Ferry at the foot of Whitehall. 

Arrived on the Brooklyn side she gave another puzzling 
order—* Pacific-street, between Clinton and Court.” Had 
Mrs. Dashon known Brooklyn better, she would have taken 
the South Ferry. 

A young man was just coming out of a large plain door. 
Mrs. Dashon pulled the check-string, and the carriage 
stopped. She beckoned to the young man, who civilly 
approached the carriage. 

“ Will you be so obliging, sir, as to tell me where is the 
studio of Mr. O’Morra the sculptor—if you know ?” 

‘My name is O’Morra, madam, and sculpture is my pro- 
fession,” replied the youth. | 

Grandmamma looked much surprised, expecting to see an 
olderman, % : : 

‘“‘T am quite at your service, madam,” says: Rory, “ either 
here or in my studio, if you choose to alight.” ' 

“If you will excuse an old lady, I will despaten my 
business here, Mr. O’Morra ; but in that case you must not 
stand. Augusta, take that basket on your lap and make 
room for Mr. O’Morra.”’ 

Augusta blushed vividly ; Mr. Rory was too gallant not 
to profit by the opportunity of sitting so near a young lady 
of very considerable beauty. Ie smiled, took the proffered 

eat, and placed himself in an attitude of serious attention. 
Iie remembered Johnson perfectly ; Mrs. Dashon, Augusta, 
and grandpapa, the two former disguised by their deep 
mourning, and the latter changed by illness, he would pro- 
bably not have identified but for their coachman, whom he 
recognized at once. 

“T had a granddaughter, Mr. O’Morra,” said Mrs. 
Dashon. 

Grandpapa awoke from a kind of doze and looked around, 
fixing his tremulous gaze at last upon the young man. 

Rory bowed. 

‘Did you ever see her?’ pursued grandmamma, regarding 
him with her eagle glance; we use the term advisedly, for 
grandmamma’s glance of inquisition was sidglonz, one-eyed, 
yet keen and steady, for all the world like a bird of prey, 

“TT had the honour once-to accompany her home from 
church when she was accidentally belated,” said the young 
man. 

“ Ah,”’ said grandmamma, “I remember it. But, that 
is not my real errand with you, after all, she continued. 
We are getting up a monument to my grandchild, do you 
understand ? The principal figure must be herself, in her 
Nobody can do 
Wiil you accept the commission, naming 


‘ast moments, kneeling at her prie-dieu. 

it but you, sir. 

: our Own terms?” 
O’Morra was thunderstruck at this proposition to execute - 

a monumental statue of a person whom he knew to be living. 

To render the affair sti!l more strange, he actually did not 
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know the names of the parties applying, or of the supposed 
deceased. He politely suggested the latter circumstance, 
which seemed to astonish grandmamma very much. She 
immediately gave him her card, and wrote on it the name 
of her granddaughter in full—“* Rose Marie Dasnon.” 

“If I undertake any part of the monument,” said he, “I 
must do the whole.” . 

‘*T put it entirely in your hands, regardless or expense.” 

Still I must have your general notions both of the style 
and cost,” said O’Morra. 

“* Why can’t you drive out with us to Greenwood, look at 
the situation: of our lot, determine its capabilities, and send 
us in as early as possible a plan with an estimate?” said 
grandmamma. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” said Rory, “I will go on horse- 
back. It is the hour of my daily ride, and unless your 
equipage is very fleet, I shall be there before you.” 

In fact he passed them on the road, for Rory O’Morra’s 
horse was a 2.40 trotter. He passed them like the wind; 
and in the meantime he had made a rapid, breathless call on 
Rose Marie, who did not hesitate to receive Mr. Rory 
O’Morra alone in Miss Tankerville’s drawingroom. What- 
ever was the nature of their interview, Rory accepted Mrs. 
Dashon’s commission. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DRIVE TO GREENWOOD. 


Rosemary had never been at Greenwood but once in her 
life, and she was then not in a favourable situation to see 
or admire its beauties. On a certain evening, when Rory 
drove her there in his father’s dog-cart, they burst upon her 
with all the charm of novelty. Rory loitered along the 
lovely avenues, and pointed out to his delighted companion 
the rich combinations of foliage, the graceful diversity of 
surface, the brilliant flowers (the roses were just beginning to 
bloom), and here ‘and there the tasteful monuments which 
adorn this abode of death. Here were deep glens; there 
miniature lakes embosomed in trees and with fountains ever 
dripping; here were green and silent glades. ‘There was a 
great deal to awaken sentiment, yet O’Morra never uttered 
any. Never once did he let his voice sink to a sympathetic 
whisper ; he quietly checked his beautiful mare, criticized a 
little the monuments on general principles, and assented to 
Rosemary’s rather ingenuous observations; she was quite 
deeply affected and very much charmed. They stopped, 
Rosemary knew not why, before a grey vault, grim and 
stern, of the plainest architecture, with a door of iron, 
massive, riveted, a d impenetrable. 

Rosemary re; arled it for a moment curiously, for her 
companion said nothing to explain why they stopped; and 
then carved in the granite, in square stone letters above the 
iron door, she read the name— 

DASHON. 

Young O’Morra’s voice did sink at last into the deepest 
of manly tones. 

“That door has a bank-safe lock, the key of which your 
grandmother keeps in her own custody, she tells me. 
Every afternoon—rain or shine—they come hither. Mr. 
Johnson unlocks the vault, your grandfather is helped out of 
the carriage and enters, and a fresh wreath of flowers :3 
hung on——your coffin, Rosemary!” ~ 

The girl looked at him, then at the grim vault ; her features 
worked a minute convulsively ; suddenly she averted her 
face; the next instant she burst into a passion of loud weeping 
and violent sobs, O’Morra regarding her in pitying silence. 
As soon as the first paroxysm had spent itself and was ending 
in convulsive sighs and efforts to catch her breath, he touched 
the reins and drove on rapidly toward the most retired part 
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of the cemetery. By degrees her passion subsided and she 
aitempted-to speak. * 

*“ T shall not be overcome again, Mr. Rory,” said Rosemary 
drawing down her veil, which in the cemetery she had 
thrown back. “ But in truth you must understand that my 
feelings in regard to my grandparents are somewhat tender” 
(a little sob under the veil) —‘‘ and—that they have long been 


suppressed.” A deep sigh. 
“Your self-control,” observed the young man, whose 
voice unawares had lost its fine clear resonance, “‘has often 


surprised me.” 

Just then,-at a short turning, a carriage came in sight, 
passing them swiftly; as it went by, a lady looking from the 
window, shrieked and fell back. 

With an alert and graceful movement, Rosemary half 
turned, half rose, and gazed after the retiring carriage with 
such a momentary expression of energetic disdain on her 
remarkable profile, as if she had said—* There sped an arrow 
winged with terror and remorse!” It was a lightning flash, 
and the next moment she had resumed her seat and drew 
down her veil—*‘ Let us attend to our business here, Mr. 
Rory, and go.” 

They reached the Dashon vault again. 
from the vehicle and handed Rosemary out. He then 
described to her his plan. He conducted Rosemary over 
the grass to the very spot which he proposed for the chapel. 
It was directly over the vault below. ‘There was even an 
opening—a stone tube, trumpet-shaped—which pierced 
down to the vault, and suffered its moisture (if any) to 
escape. ‘The floor,” said O’Morra, “is a peculiar white 
lime-stone, which has the most extraordinary disinfecting 
pro) erty.” 

While they conversed, Rory glanced at his watch and then 
down the tour. 

“You see something, Mr. O’Morra—ah! grandmamma’s 
carriage! Let us go! No, no! cannot I hide where I can 
at least see them again ?” 

“Tf you can command yourself, you can stay here without 
the least danger.” 

“ Grandmamma’s eyes are as sharp as an eagle’s. But 
she never saw me so be-crinolined—odious fashion! it shall 
befriend me now. I will draw down my veil and sit in the 
bend of this crooked tree. Do you, Mr. O’Morra, go down 
and speak to them.” 

Then the carriage drove up. John, the footman, aided 
by Augusta Varick, helped Mr. Dashon to alight. Rosemary 
had need of all her self-control to keep from rushing to his 
assistance—oh, how much better she could do it than Augusta 
Meanwhile the door of the vault was opened by Johnson, 
and they all entered. Rosemary threw herself on her knees 
and looked down the circular opening—she cou'd see the 
interior, the whitish pavement, the black-robed crowd, and 
saw her grandfather with trembling hands lay a super) 
wreath of early roses on a black velvet pall. She quite for- 
got herself. 

‘‘ Dear, dear grandpapa !”’ she murmured. 

There was evident confusion; every one hurried out of 
the vault except poor Mr. Dashon, who was removed almost 
by force. The faces of the others manifested terror. With 
difficulty they got Mr. Dashon into a carriage again, young 
O’Morra assisting; for Augusta Varick, white as a sheet, and 
leaning back against a tree, was perfectly helpless. Grand- 
mamma alone, pale as the rest at first, lifted her haughty and 
incredulous eyes to the summit of the knoll, where she now 
for the first time perceived Rosemary sitting in the old tree, 
closely veiled. 

“Who is that young woman? 
O’Morra ?” 

‘‘ She came here with me, madam. 
father’s.” 

“ Ah! you have entertained her with our history ?”’ 


O’Morra leaped 


You know her, Mr. 


She is a guest of my 
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“TJ believe she is acquainted with it, but not through me, 
madam,” said Mr. Rory, with spirit. 

‘Very well, sir. I do not judge a young man, @ young 
artist especially, by the female company he keeps, said 
grandmamma, with a highly contemptuous glance at the 
trembling figure that supported itself in the gnarly bend of 
the old tree. ‘She has the grace to keep down her veil at 
least. Have the goodness, Mr. O’Morra, when you next 
give us rendezvous here, do you understand ? to come alone, 
that’s all.” 

“Permit me to say, madam,” said he, rather gravely, 
‘that I am not accustomed to drive out with young ladies 
capable of the slightest breach of propriety, still more of 
such a gross one as you suppose.» As for my present com- 
panion, who I repeat is our guest, [ will venture to assert 
that there is not nor ever was a female member of your own 
family, living or dead, with a nicer sense of what is due to 
herself and others, or more scrupulous in observing it.” 

‘Very bold, very bold!” said grandmamma, while poor 
Mr. Dashon stretched out his tremulous hand to the young 
man in a suppliant manner. “To compare your lady yonder 
with my peerless Rose!” , 

‘‘T adhere to it, madam,” says Mr. Rory. 

And so the stately equipage, with its black hammercloth 
and tall footman, flashed away along the green avenues of 
the cemetery. 

O’Morra and Rosemary returned home by. a beautiful 
drive, among lanes and back-roads, by sumptuous villas; the 
young lady’s agitated feelings were quite tranqnillized by 
the scenery, and the rapid motion, and the sweet odors of the 
country. 

After dinner next day, Rory proposed to the count to take a 
cigar together in the latter’s room, which overlooked the bay, 
and im the course of the conversation which ensued, informed 
the count that he was about to absent himself for a weck. 

*‘ T see that there issomething wrong, Rory,” said the count, 
“or you would not be leaving us at this moment. — Still less 
I think, would you be deferring the commencement of this 
most important work. Madam Dashon will be sending or 
coming here to inquire after you.” 

tory gave his half-finished cigar a toss that.flung it entirely 
clear of the terrace, and rising paced the room. M. de 
Wissen hummed a military air, accompanying himself with 
a very skilful dreum-major performance with the knuckles on 
the window-sill. Then the count, who was smoking. ciga- 
rettes, lit a fresh one, still not interrupting Mr. Rory’s medi- 
tation. 

“I see, Wissen,” said O’Morra at last, in a rather grave 
tone, ‘* that unless I explain, you will attribute this move of 
mine to a cause that does not exist. It is really and solely 
with a view to my proposed work that Iam going away. 
You think, I dare say, that this will be to remove from my 
inspiration. I differ with you there. I could execute this 
monument mechanically. A simple portrait of Rose Dashon 
executed with loving fidelity, would possess a chdtm. But 
that is not my idea! ‘To realize my idea, I must fly from 
ler presence. She overpowers me with the reality of her 
loveliness; my spiritual power is paralyzed, my imagination 
droops; it is only our present mortal life, her womanly sweet- 
ness, and earthly bridals, and the mother shining through the 
maid, that I can think of ; the eternal, the unchangeable, the 
impassible life, ever virgin, ever pure—they escape me. I 
must go, Wissen, into solitude; I must meditate on the Four 
Last Things ; by fasting, vigil, discipline, and prayer, I must 
purify my spirit till it spring to the height where I wish it 
to soar.” ‘ - 

With these words, Rory abruptly quitted the room. 

“ A singular youth! Art is his mistress. After all, his 
method, I believe was that of the grand old painters and 


sculptors whose wondrous creations have become the admira- 


dion of posterity. : 
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The week passed swiftly. It was the most perfect weather 
that could be imagined. There were showers in the night, 
enough to lay the dust. The roads were in capital order ; 
the country green as an emerald. Count Wissen*and Miss 
Marie (attended by Mr. O’Morra’s groom) rode ont every 
afternoon. Cahal O’Morra did not like it at all, and grumbled 
at Rory’s absence every day at breakfast, and proposed to 
treat Miss Marie to a drive in the dog-cart; but in fact, it 
was utterly impossible for him to leave court. Madam 
d’Ebrenstein who had consented to become Miss Marie’s 
chaperone in her necessary visits to the young -sculptor’s 
studio, was secretly displeased that, after her consent to per- 
form that office, Mr. Rory O’Morra should defer availing 
himself of it to begin the sittings. 

At length, however, a day was fixed, and at‘ twelve a car- 
riage was at the door. Presently came down Madame 
d’Ehrenstein, and Mademoiselle Marie, both in elegant car- 
riage costume, 

The barouche made a rapid course, and after some minutes 
fast driving, it stopped at young O’Morra’s studio. The 
ladies got out, and the carriage drove away. A light tapon 
one of the valves of the big double door was answered by a 
workman in leather apron and paper cap, who admitted the 
ladies without inquiry. 

The street door opened directly into an apartment of fair 
dimensions, the walls stuccoed of a reddish brown, and lined 
with casts—busts, bas-reliefs, torsos, complete figures, all 
helter-skelter. In the middle of the room a settee for visitors. 
Scarcely had they noted the many objects in this chamber 
with the rapid eye of feminine curiosity, when their con- 
ductor, after listening a moment, rapped on the door of an 
inner room, which opened and O’Morra made his appearance. 

‘You are punctual, ladies,” said Rory quietly, as if he 
parted from:them the morn. ‘ Excuse me for not offering 
you my hand; it is bedaubed with clay. Please come into 
this room. Carlo, you will admit no one, on any pretext.” 

The room into which the young sculptor ushered his 
visitors was of the same size as the preceding. A few chairs 
and a table and various contrivances for « sculptor’s work 
constituted the furniture. At the further end was a large 
picture in oil, very old, representing Christ’s second coming, 
« glory of angels and saints surrounding the Lord, above ; 
below, the resurrection of the just and the unjust. In the 
midst of the room, on one of the heavy platforms before 
cescribed, was a tall mass of wet dark clay, which bure 
about the same resemblance to the figure of a woman, as the 
pillar of salt in the plain of Sodom does to Lot’s wife. On 
the plain solid table stood a figure in the same wet clay, and 
about two feet high, which was even beautiful. 

To be continued. 





IntsH Love or Justice.—TI have been informed by many of 
those that had judicial places in Ireland, and know partly of my own 
knowledge, that there is-no nation of the Christian world that are greater 
lovers of jastice than the Irish are, which virtue must nee!s be accom- 
j'anied by many others.— Lord Coke. es 


‘The notion that those who work only with their brain 
need less food than those who labour with their hands is fallacions ; i 
inental labour causes greater waste of tissue than muscular. According 
io careful estimates, three hours of hard study wear out the body more 
than a whole day of hard physical exertion. ‘ Without phosphorus, no 
thought,” is a German saying ; and the consumption of that essential 
ingredient of the brain increases in proportion to the amount of labour 
wuich the organ is required to perform. The importance of the brain as 
a working organ is shown by the amount of blood it receives, which ‘is 
proportionally greater than any other part of the body. One-fifth of the 
blood goes to the brain, though its average weight is only one-fortieth of 
the weight of the body. This fact alone would be sufltcient to prove 
that brain-workers need more food and better-food than mechanics and 
farm. labourers. 
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UPPER CIRCLES OF NEW YORK: 


BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 


OR, 


THE MARBLE BRIDE. 


[Continued from Part XIV.} 


It was ten days since Rosemary had seen Rory, and she 
was greatly struck with the change in him. O’Morra was 
pale—it might be partly his long dark-green working rob 
or blouse; but his features were sharp and almost emaciated ; 
that fine ruddy firmness of the young man’s cheek was gone. 
His large grey eye shone with a wonderful brilliancy, but 
the mouldings of the brow and socket, though still clear and 
beautiful, were hollowed out. There was a slight severity, 
if not a trace of suffering about the mouth, the classic lines 
of which had so deepened that he looked ten years older for 
those ten days. Yet his whole expression was serene and 
full of sweetness. Rosemary, who had been having some 
hard thoughts of him, felt her heart melt. 

‘“* You have been ill, Mr. Rory ?” she said, ber eyes filling 
with tears. 

‘*] never was better in my life, Miss Rose.” 

And now ladies,” pursued he, with a slight. sternness 
mingled with infinite courtesy, “I must be a little despotic. 
Madame d’Ehrenstein, will you have the goodness to sit in 
this corner, where you can observe all that passes, but where 
I must exact strict silence. I can furnish you with a book, 
or a portfolio of exquisite crayons.’’ 

The countess chose the portfolio, and took her seat, much 
wondering. Rosemary sat with her back to the countess, 
and her face to the old brilliant picture of the glorious Com- 
ing. 

ct As you must look at some point in particular, suppose 
that you look at that picture,” Rory had said. 

While Rosemary sat thus, her eyes fastened on the picture 
and scarcely seeing O’Morra, who stood near his pile of clay 
working it with an instrument into shape, he conversed with 
her in a tranquil tone. First, he gave her a history of the 
}icture, painted by a monk in the fifteenth century. Thence 
le naturally passed to the subject of which it treated. All 
representations of so great a theme, the crowning event of 
human history, but lying beyond the domain of human ex- 
perience, were unsatisfactory. Rosemary thought so too. 
Insensibly he diverged to the mighty scene itself. His lan- 
guage, remarkably calm and unexcited, but admirably chosen, 
became soon the outline of a meditation on the Final Judg- 
ment. @ Circumstance after circumstance taken from Holy 
Writ came in to heighten the tremendous word-picture, and 
in the midst of the scene Rosemary and himself were placed 
as assistants and spectators. 

Rosemary’s beautiful face kindled like a vase lighted from 
within ; she leaned a little forward and raised one fair arm 
towards the old picture, as if she would have syoken. 

From that time O’Morra worked on in silence till the 
clock struck three, and an alarm began to ring. He then 
left off work abruptly, and turning to a lavatory that stood 
near, purified his hands from the clay. When he had dried 
them, he approached the wondering Rosemary, took her 
willing hand in both his, and said— 

“TI thank you, Miss Rose, for this great kindness. Are 
you well since I saw you?” 

“ Ah,” said madame la comtesse, rising from her corner, 
“TI trust you have had a successful sitting, Monsieur 
O’Morra.”’ 

Whilst mademoiselle in the anteroom re-adjusted her 
toilet for the street, the young sculptor covered his clay 
fizure from head to foot with wet cloths, the necessity of 


Pp 


which he explained with great suavity to the curious 
d'Ehrenstein. 

The carriage soon came rolling up to the studio door, 
the ladies, smiling their adieus, were rapidly driven back 
Brooklyn Heights. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE INSIDE WINDOW. 


Mr. Rory kept Rosemary's purse always supplied. She 
had occasion once, in a case of pressing necessity—a father 
dead in a miserable cabin, a mother lying-in, children naked, 
starving and sick—to go to his studio alone in the morning 
to ask for money. Charity made her despise rules which to 
ler were more than etiquette. O’Morra was obliged to send 
over to New York to get a cheque cashed. He represented 
that it would take but a little while—half an hour or so; 
still it was far better his boy should go than she, through 
that blazing sun. 9 He showed her meanwhile all the curious 
things about the studio, the marble room, the forge; and 
when that resource was nearly exhausted, what hould 
happen but the arrival of a carriage. » 

‘** Goodness, Mr. Rory! if that should be grandmamma!” 

He ran to the window of the anteroom, and through the 
blinds, always carefully closed, perceived that it was in fact 
Mrs. Dashon’s carriage. 

‘Don't let her come up for heaven’s sake, Mr. Rory. 
Should grandmamma find me here, nothing would persuade 
her that it is the first time I ever was gitilty of such an in- 
discretion.” 

‘Rely on me,” said Rory, going himself to admit Mrs. 
Dashon, who was knocking with great impatience. 

“‘] have found you in at last,” said the old lady, giving 
Rory her black-gloved hand carelessly. 

** You have always called so late in the day, madam, that 
I have quit work.”’ 

“IT came early to-day for that reason, you understand. 
But you are not looking so well as when I saw you last, Mr. 
O’Morra. Have you been spreeing”—her short laugh —“ on 
the strength of my deposit—eh ?” 

Carlo raised his black pencilled eyebrows into the most 
expressive arch that ever rimmed an Italian eye, and took 
up his chisel and mallet to work on the bust. 

* You will find that I have not neglected your business, 
madam,” said O’Morra reservedly. © 

‘What progress have you made? Let me see the 
statue.” 7 

“ T regret that it is impossible to-day, as my model is up- 
stairs.” 

‘‘ Ah, you have a model, of course. I suppose that is 
necessary. Very well, 1 am innohurry. I have some other 
things to say to you, sir; let mademoiselle or madame dress 
and retire—I will wait, do you understand ?” 

Meanwhile they had returned to the great studio. Upstairs, 
a window of the private studio, looking down into this room, 
had the sash raised to admit air, and O’Morra perceived 
that some one was peeping betwixt the shutters. 

‘IT am very sorry, madam,” said Rory, slightly raising 
his voice, “ that I cannot send away my model. It is a 
young lady with whom I cannot use that freedom; and 
assuredly she will not come down so long as you are here.” 
With a smile. : 

‘‘T heard that fine ladies visited your studio. Now as for 
the young lady upstairs, 1 presume I have seen her very 
often. She rides a great deal on horseback, does she not? 
It is very well—she resembles my granddaughter in style— 
J don’t say it pains me, yet I wish she would vary her rides, 
jo you understand ?* But if she is your model, why does 
she not come alone to sit, or pose, or whatever you call it ?” 
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«“ She is very scrupulous in these points; but I have no 
doubt if she knew you wished it she would come unattended. 

“J will not admit,” said grandmamma, rather sternly, 
“that any other woman, any stranger, shall enjoy a privilege 
refused tome. ‘Tell her that I do wish it. ‘Tell her from 
me that were she my very grandchild whom she so resembies, 

implici i Would to God she 
I would trust her implicitly with you. ul ; 
were my Rose indeed!” added the old lady in a — 
breaking voice, “and betrothed to you, as I suppose she 
is!” * ¥ m ; 

“You honour me beyond my deserts, madam,” said cg 
gravely. “I know enough of your granddaughter to be 
aware that I am not worthy of her.” ai | 

“Why not?” said grandmamma sharply. You have 
youth, beauty, genius, manliness, a noble character, pure 
descent—purer than hers, poor girl! J never was sw 
sincere in my life, young sir. If Rose were alive, I wou 
give her to you where you stand : 

‘Madam |!” interrupted Rory, unable to control his emotion, 
“if you have any pity on me, cease. | 

«How far is cen aah advanced towards completion ?”’ 
demanded Mrs. Dashon. : = 

“ The figure is little more than massed according to its 
general planes, lengths, and diameters,” said O’Morra ab- 
sently. ‘The head is quite advanced. I shall hardly dare 
to touch it again.” 

“If it be the head on which you have hitherto been work- 
ing, your model must resemble my granddaughter in feature 
too?” said grandmamma quietly. 

“Tt does not necessarily follow. My model is. of great 
use to me, but the Rosemary that I am transferring to the 
clay is in my mind,” said O’Morra. 

“You see her then ?”’ 

“ Not as she is, not as she was—but as I conceive her 
appearing when her form, raised from the dust, shall burst 
the tomb, clothed only with its own immortal radiance. 

“No wonder you grow pale and thin if you brood over 
such fancies, young sir,” said grandmamma kindly. Yet 
you succeed that way. You have the very trick of my grand- 
daughter in yonder plaster face.” 

“That is Rosemary dead; the statue, I hope, will represent 
her living.” ii 

“Very well, go on,” said grandmamma, rising to leave. 
‘You have told me many things that relieve my mind. _ 

O’Morra trembled as he ascended the narrow stair leading 
to his sanctum, to find himself again in the presence of Rose 
Dashon after this scene at which she had invisibly assisted. 
He found her sitting on a chair in the ante-chamber, with 
her bonnet on the floor at her side, and her face buried in 
both hands, She removed them as he approached, but did 
not meet his gaze. : 

‘IT think, Miss Dashon,” said he, *‘ that hereafter you may 
venture to come hither without Madame d’Ehrenstein.” 

* Of course I shall obey grandmamma, Mr. O’Morra,” 
said Rosemary, picking up her bonnet and going to the 
mirror to replace it. 

“T thought sometimes that your grandmother suspected,” 
said O’Morra., - 

She turned from the glass, still tying her ribbons, and gave 
Mr. Rory a glance almost as searching as Mrs. Dashon’s 
own. He was struck with that trick of manner. 

‘She knows, Mr. Rory!” And the girl turned back to 
the mirror and adjusted her summery mantle. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCERNING WILLS, 


Waite Rosemary was yet at school, knowing the uncer- 
tainty of life and the doubts which had been cast on her 
legitimacy, and having in view a generous wee for his 
niece, Mrs. George Varick, only child of his only brother 
deceased, and for her children, one of whom bore his name, 
Mr. Dashon called in his lawyer, the Hon. Daniel Plaidoyer, 
and-annulling all previous testamentary dispositions, executed 
a will bequeathing the whole of his vast property to the said 
Daniel Plaidoyer, to Alban Atherton of De Groot Manor, 
and to “‘ my beloved wife,” Isabel Dashon, in trust for “my 
granddaughter, Rose Marie Dashon, daughter of my son, 
Richard Varick Dashon and of Therese (Romarin) Dashon, 
his wife, both deceased, for her use and benefit during her 
life,” and so forth, with remainder to the lawful issue of said 
Rose Marie Dashon, and subject to the legacies and pro- 
visions hereinafter mentioned. iu 

To Mrs. Dashon, in lieu of her dower, this will gave the 
use of the house in the Avenue, and of a country-house on 
the Hudson (her favourite residence), and 100,000 dollars. 
a-year during her life, and the right to dispose of the person- 
alty by will, to the amount of 250,000 dollars. To Mrs. 
George Varick, the testator’s only niece, it gave 20,000 
dollars a-year during life; to her husband, if he survived 
her, half that sum; to each of their children, 250,000 dollars 
under a trusteeship, and remainder to their issue. ¢ 

There was one extraordinary provision, which was added 
last of all—viz., that if any legacy lapsed by the death of the 
legatee, it was not to return to the estate, but to be divided 
in certain proportions between certain public institutions 
and charities, it being the declared intention of the testator 
that no individual mentioned in the will should profit by the 
death of another. In short, this provision simply excluded 
his niece and her children from any benefit arising from 
Rosemary’s death. 

Rosemary strongly objected to this provision. In case of 
her premature death, to deprive her cousins of their magni- 
ficent natural inheritance! That article grandpapa must 
expunge. In effect, the will was spliced; the remainder of 
the torn page copied fairly; and the whole was ready for 
signing on Rosemary’s marriage-day. The instrument, ready 
for signature, was found in Mr. Dashon’s pocket. You see 
it is a grave question with all the Varicks—is Mr. Dashon 
still capable of executing this will, or of substituting another? 
Mrs. Varick lived in hourly anxiety lest her aunt should use 
her position to induce her uncle to make a will, which, 
giving a large sop to every other Varick, to Mrs. George’s 
own children even, would convey the bulk of the estate to 
her aunt herself. Were this done, Mrs. Isabel Varick’s 
hopes were destroyed, her crime was fruitless ! 

Under all the circumstances of the case, and weighing 
matters in that wondrously exact balance, the mind of a 
practised lawyer, O’Morra—whose sage counsel and great 
experience Mrs. Dashon had called to her aid—concluded 
that nothing was left but to ask Mr. Dashon to execute the 
will found in his possession. So on a certain day all the 
persons interested were assembled by invitation at Mr. 
Dashon’s residence in the avenue. The will was produced, 
read, and by general voice approved. Mrs. Isabel Varick, 
the only woman present except Mrs. Dashon, objected. The 
will, she said, was a devise to a person known to be dead; it 
was an absurd will...She proposed that a new will should be 
drawn up in the same terms, but substituting her own name 
for cousin Rosemary’s ; that was the only fair proposition. 

“ That proposition robs me of two millions with a stroke 
of the pen—-do you understand?” said grandmamma. She 


tapped her snuff-box. ‘TI will never agree to it, nor will 
Mr. Dashon.” 
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“Very well, then, madam. Let uncle remain intestate, 
unless” —with a pious air—“it please God to restore his 
mind, which I fervently pray for. I will enter into bonds 
to pay my share of every legacy named in the will which 
has been read.” - : 

This dispute was put an end to by a very extraordinary 
act of old Mr. Dashon, whom his niece’s voice had roused, 


and whose eye sometimes rested on her, sometimes on her — 


lusband and son. Roosey and his father sat together a 
little in the back-ground. In the first place, Mr. O’Morra, 
being determined on the execution of the will, whether Mrs. 
Varick protested or not, believing that it could be sustained 
in defiance of her objections, took the will from the table 
where it lay, and approaching Mr. Dashon, asked in a firm, 
loud voice, whether he had heard it, did he acknowledge it, 
and would he execute it ? 

To the intense surprise of every one, Mr. Dashon took up 
a pen. With some assistance his hand was got to the foot 
of the page, beneath the writing. ‘“ Gentlemen—Mr. Ather- 
ton,”’ said O’Morra with a triumphant smile—“ please take 
notice of what Mr. Dashon is doing, as you may be called 
on to swear to the facts hereafter.” 

Grandpapa made an effort to write ; he scrawled a word, 
but it was not his name; it was the word “Ir.”” There the 
pen fell from his fingers—he regarded it piteously a moment, 
then gathering up the document, deliberately put one ex- 
tremity of the scroll in the flame of the candle. All gazed 
in silence; as soon as it was fairly in flames, he let it fall 
on the table and watched it while it consumed. 

So this grand experiment failed in its main object, but 
elicited facts of great importance, and alarming to Madam 
Isabel. Suppose aunt Dashon and Cahal O’Morra made 
uncle execute a will cutting her off entirely? All the rela- 
tions present at this grand will scene, with the lawyers and 
Mr, Atherton, would be ready to testify to uncle Dashon’s 
capacity and independent volition. He who had burned one 
will, could give a rational assent to another. Madame be- 
gan to fear that in opposing the execution of the will she 
had bitten her own nose off. She concentrated herself in 
her own dark mind, already familiar with guilt, to discover 
the means of eluding this new danger. : 

If Mannikin had been disinclined to serve Isabel Varick, or 
recalcitrant to the secret despotism she exercised over him, 
his hatred of O’Morra, and wish to foil O’Morra’s designs, 
would have helped to render him subservient to her wishes. 
Now, O’Morra calmly took for granted that Mannikin knew 
Rosemary to be living. He was not long in discovering in- 
dubitable proof that of this fact Mrs. Isabel Varick was 
totally ignorant, and that Mannikin was sincerely apprehen- 
sive of the consequence of her discovering it. . The pertina- 
cious scrutiny of the lawyer was very irksome to the physi- 
cian; but O’Morra, contrary to his usual custom, was bland 
as oil; he never uttered a sarcasm, and seemed to have for- 
gotten and forgiven Ezekiel’s youthful peccadilloes. 

O’Morra did not content himself with soft looks and 
honeyed speeches, of which his glib tongue was very capable. 
He made distinct and maguificent promises. If Mannikin 
would get: Mr. Dashon into a condition in which he could 
see his grandchild without risk of his life, and be enabled to 
make a will in her favour, he engaged on the part of Mrs. 
Dashon and Rosemary a fee that would make him indepen- 
dent for life. Ezekiel promised to do it, but asked for time. 

O’Morra was satisfied that Mannikin was sincere, but 
after long reflection he determined to clench the business by 
holding out an inducement greater still, Mannikin had 
hinted at another reward. O’Morra engaged that Mrs. 
Mannikin should remove into another State, and bring 
a suit for divorce on the ground of infidelity and desertion. 
It would be a bitter pill for Mannikin to let such a suit go 
by default, but it would scarcely be known; and he would 
be free to marry whomsoever he liked. 
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Mannikin’s eyes fairly flashed with joy; in his gratitude 
he even hinted that he could do something for Miss Dashon 


that nobody suspected to be possible. What it was, he re- 
fused to say. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LETTERS AND LOVE-SCENES. 


Tae cannon of his batteries silencing the fire of the great 
Todleben, did not allow the world to forget Gen. Romarin. 
In the spring operations of ’55 he was noted for a quality 
which in an officer of the highest rank tells on the morale of 
the service—contempt of danger amounting almost to rash 
exposure of life. Date—the return of Col. Floreal from a 
mission to the United States about the lst of March. The 
military laws permit slight mourning, but there were the 
deepest weeds henceforth in the old officer's bronzed face, 
in the long fall of his snow-white moustache, and the gleam 
of his wintry eye. 

After three months in the trenches, on a sweltering day 
of early June, an orderly brought Gen. Romarin a letter. 
His eye went immediately to the date at the head; it was 
clear as Rose’s brilliant hand could make it—‘ Brooklyn, 
L. I., April 21, 1855.” 

The letter nearly fell from his hands. With trembling 
eagerness he read on; 


“Dear Granppapa—From the borders of the grave your 
rescued Rose embraces you with inexpressible tenderness. 
Yes, Llive! Thank the Giver and Preserver of life. 

“To my grandparents Daskhon it is not yet known. How 
it has happened is too long a story and the force to explain 
it fails me. You know, perhaps better than I, all that has 
happened to poor grandpapa Dashon. 

“‘T ask you, my grandfather, one relief which will greatly 
disembarrass me. Inform my cousin Floreal, I beseech you, 
that I live, and demand of him the surrender of the promise 
which yet binds me to him. « I have no cause to complain of 
my cousin. He has acted like a man of honour—I expect 
that he will do so now. For the rest, not even your com- 
mands, my grandfather, will compel me to marry him. Be 
convinced your daughter is the same, although she has been 
the inmate of atomb! Kissing those white hairs, 

Your own 
“ Rose Maric.” 


This vivacious and impassioned letter was written, as we 
already know, during Rosemary’s convalescence, before she 
had quitted her room. Its substance, we may mention, was 
communicated, with other matters of Rosemary’s eventful 
history, to Rory O’Morra during her subsequent visits to 
that gentleman’s studio. The date is important as it shows 
us that her determined tone in regard to her nuptial promise 
proceeded from no change in her consequent on new ac- 
quaintances, but solely from the light which she possessed 
in regard to the feelings of her betrothed. Months have 
elapsed; she has passed already an ordeal severe enough 
for any young woman with a disengaged heart; yet, except 
to Count Wissen, her father’s friend and Floreal’s also, who 
knew the whole affair from its inception, has she never 
breathed a word incompatible with the faith of a woman be- 
trothed. 

In the meantime, she went to Mr. Rory O’Morra’s studio 
twice a-week, with filial duty for her warrant and her inno- 
cence as her safeguard. Mr. Rory was more than ever aus- 
tere and simple. ¢ The first time undoubtedly was a great 
trial to Rose, like a first battle to a recruit. . 1t was in con- 
travention of all the ideas in which she had been sedulously 
educated, except one, which was that of unquestioning obe- 
dience. | 
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Rosemary was too humble to believe that all the beauty 
and divine expression which were beginning to appear in 
the statue were caught from herself. Indeed, O’Morra in- 
structed her that there was a supernatural, a divine ideal in 
every human face and form, which it was the office of the 
true inspired artist to represent in its simple purity. The 
sittings were not fatiguing, because O’Morra’s method was 
to interest Rosemary, to leave her at full liberty, and to catch 
her unconscious expression and attitudes. It was rather the 
study of her soul, beaming through her form, draped with 
such simplicity that every grace was outlined, than a real 
posing. 

At the ringing of O’Morra’s alarm Rosemary punctually 
withdrew to the anteroom, and by the time Mr. Rory had 
secured his work and purified his hands, her simple toilet 
was completed, and she departed, accompanied by O’Morra, 
to the street door. ‘That day he detained her. The great 
difficulty of his work was surmounted. Nothing now rc- 
mained but the patient execution of the details, in which lic 
informed her he should seldom, if ever, require her kind aid, 
until the figure was ready for the drapery, which would be 
in about three months. 

‘We shall scarcely meet in that time, Rosemary,” he said, 
beginning to cover the lovely and almost living clay. 

“Shall we not see more of you at. home, then,” she an- 
swered, affectionately. ‘‘It is very lonely there, I assure 
rou.” 
oe When you shall have heard from Col. de Floreal,” re- 
plied O’Morra, in a quiet tone, “I shall be more at home.” 

“ And I perhaps shall be the inmate of a convent,” an- 
swered the girl in a very low voice—so low that it scarcely 
seemed she was speaking to him. 

‘‘ Will you force me, then, to wish that Floreal may be 
so base and cruel?” said O’Morra, almost fiercely. “ Know, 
however, Rosemary, that if you are an angel, I am only 
human; the victory which innocence and grace render so 
easy to you, will cost me my life.” And she saw a bright 
red spot that glowed like fire on either cheek. 

O’ Morra coughed slightly and turned away ; she saw that 
as he took away his handkerchief from his lips, it was covered 
with blood. : 

** Oh, Rory !” she exclaimed. 

“This is nothing at all,” coughing again—a fresh stream 
from the lips. He went into the anteroom, tollowed by Rose, 
and lay down on the lounge; she ran to the window that 
looked down into the great studio, and called Carlo, who 
sprang at the first word. 

“Ah, signorina, I expected this!” said the workman 
sorrowfully. ‘* He will die for you at last !” : 

“ Run for a doctor,” said Miss Dashon. 

“No!” whispered O’Morra energetically. 
what is necessary.” 

These few words excited another cough, and its alarming 
concomitant ; Rosemary’s handkerchief, which she had given 
him in place of his own, was instantly saturated. But Carlo 
had already brought some tincture of aconite from the oaken 
cabinet, and then a vial containing a powerful styptic, which 
Rose dropped in water and gave O’Morra a spoonful—a 
woman does all that by instinct. She forgot everything in 
the danger of her friend. Carlo went down-stairs to break 
some ice into morsels. Evidently this was not a first 
attack. | 

As soon as the workman was gone, Rosemary bent down 
with a lovely cheerful smile and said, ‘‘ Rory O’Morra, you 
have been very wicked not to tell me this before. Now 
don’t talk.” 

“You pity me—kind!”’ whispered the young sculptor 
with a flashing eye, in spite of his perilous condition. 

“T do not pity you—lI love you,” said Rosemary, simply. 
“So say no more.” 

This was not very apt to assist the action or the aconite 
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in depressing the circulation, yet it produced apparently no 
harmful effect. On the contrary, Rory O’Morra coughed no 
more, and after half-an-hour of perfect quiet, during which 
Rose fed him with morsels of ice as composedly as if she 
had always doné that, he fell asleep.“ Then she went aside 
and. in whispers questioned Carlo. 

As Carlo felt sure that the present attack was over, and 
was anxious that his master should not find her there when 
he awoke, Rose reluctantly departed, resolved, nevertheless, 
not to keep so alarming a secret to herself, but to tell his 
father that very evening. While she was dressing for dinner, 
however, a note was brought her from Mr. Rory, requesting the 
most complete silence on what had occurred; and with this 
request, in spite of her resolution, she felt bound to comply. 

That Sunday afternoon, not expecting to go out, Rose- 
mary was making believe take a siesta, which meant a wrap- 
per, a book, and seclusion, when Mr. O’Morra senior knocked 
at her door and proposed, much to her surprise, a ride in the 
dogcart . 

** You always go to your villa, don’t you, sir ?” 

** And invite you to accompany me.” 

‘Do you return to-night, sir ?” | 

“No; but Mrs. Grace is there housekeeping for me.” 

“Mrs. Grace! Then you expect me to stay all night ?” 

* Of course,”’ 

“T shall be delighted, sir; but you must wait till I can 
dress and put up a little parcel.” 

After riding about an hour, the horse getting heated, Mr. 
O’Morra drew up in a place where the road was bordered 
with trees, and took out a Rtter. 

** Now, Miss Rose, while we cool off in this fine shade, 
read that letter from foreign parts, which reached me under 
cover this afternoon. @ 

Rosemary uttered a faint exclamation and took the letter, 
which was addressed in her grandfather Romarin’s hand to 
** Mile. Rose Marie Dashon.”” Mr. O’Morra jumped out of 
the cart to leave his companion more at liberty, and she 
broke open the letter : : 

“ Sebastopol, 2nd June, 1855. 

“My Cuirp—You live! How can I at this distance 
advise or command you? I recognize in your letter that 
forcible and passionate character which your childhood 
promised, but which of late had seemed latent. I perceive 
also a sense of justice that touches upon scrupulosity ; for 
if you are justified in requiring a release from your en- 
gagement to your cousin in terms so absolute, you would be 
justified in breaking it. Assuredly there is no such dreadful 
alternative before you as a convent or a thousand deaths. 
I take it on myself to annul your engagement. So far from 
wishing to sacrifice your happiness to ambition, I consent 
beforehand, my Rose, to any marriage you may form, no 
matter, what the birth or fortune or nationality of your 
intended husband may be, provided he be personally worthy 
of you. I am confident that you will never make an ignoble 
choice. a 

“ Yet consult your grandmother. Should she object upon 
any grounds but those avowedly of ambition alone, let her 
objections decide you. Do not marry without her willing 
consent. Preserve that priceless treasure of your heart and 
person for one whose merit all will be forced to acknow- 
ledge. 

“Romar,” 

“Now,” said O’Morra, after a pause during which they 
had resumed their journey, “I think that your present 
position is not sufficiently secluded, and I propose therefore 
that you shall remain at my country-house. * How will you 

like that ? © Your fortune and the lives of your grandparents 
may depend on it.” 

Rose was entirely willing, but trusting that if there were 
the slightest sign of danger to grandpapa or grandmamma, 
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Mr. O’Morra would not forget her injunction to arrest those 
wretches for what.they had already done. 

“ Your grandmother is safe,” said he—“ at least whatever 
danger she incurs, it is ‘with her eyes open. Wonderful old 
lady !” 

“ Grandmamma knows all, then, sir?” asked Rose with 
perfect tranquillity. 

“Of course. Gracious Heaven! what a scene was that 
when I told her plainly the truth. She did not relish it, in 
spite of her joy and the fever of her re-awakened ambition ” 
said O’Morra, smiling bitterly. 

“ Grandmamma is very proud, but she loves me,” said 
Rosemary. 

“She does not like the idea of your marrying a certain 
young gentleman of Irish descent, and a very harum-scarum 
sort of profession,” said papa with a piercing look. -Her 
first words almost were—‘ You know, sir, that my grand- 
daughter is espoused to her cousin, the Colonel Marquis de 
Floreal. ¢ To confess the truth, Miss Dashon, one motive I 
have in taking you to my villa, is to get you out of the way 
of my son—nay, don’t flush up so angrily—it is a motu 
proprio; your grandmother has neither asked nor counselled 
it.” 

“ Then you don’t mean to let Mr. Rory know that I am 
there?” asked Rose. “Very well, sir, I shall go down to 
Brooklyn to-morrow and let him know, if I have to walk.” 

“ Has it come to that?” said O’Morra, with a look of 
violent surprise. 

“« Tell me, sir,’’ said Rose, “ how long ago did you tell 
grandmamma that I was alive and under your protection ?” 

O’Morra took out his tablets—* Three weeks ago.” 

“Four weeks ago she herself gave me to Rory, sir. Grand- 
mamma has no right to go back after three weeks silence ; 
she will not. if then, you think fit, sir, all I have to say is 
that it is very cruel to me, who have compromised myself 
unhesitatingly at her bidding. I certainly never expected 
to be refused.” 

* You are all alike,” said papa O’Morra, with his bitter 
smile. “If your grandmother has consented, child, 1 have 
no objection, of course.” 

j.hey came to a rustic gate ; a long avenue of fine old trees 
led on between fields rich with crops, meadows like emerald, 
and glimpses of wood and waters, until the avenue expanded 
into a park-like demesne, with lawns sweeping down to a 
tide-water. Before them, on a gentle eminence, was the 
house. The dog-cart flashed along the circuit of the lawn, 
passed round the house, and drew up at the sea-front. It 
was sunset ; the tea-table set (they saw in passing the win- 
dows); and lo! Rory O’Morra pacing the verandah He 
started, blushed, and came forward to welcome his father’s 
guest and help her down from the dog-cart. Rosemary 
laughed, and sprang lightly down in her gay manner, hardly 
touching the young man’s transparent and emaciated hand ; 
when—after a moment’s hesitation and a shy glance at the 
papa—she offered her cheek, and then with the prettiest 
movement possible, in the French manner, turned the other 
to his salute. 

After tea, or rather supper, they all walked down to the 
beach, A million fire-flies sparkled on the vast lawn, lighting 
up the shady depths under the trees; some tall Lombardy 
poplars shook their heads in the breeze; there was a gravelled 
walk, and the moon, just past the full, that threw the shadows 
across it. The elder couple (papa and Mrs. Grace) walked 
first and talked loud. ‘The younger pair dragged along as 
if they had the weight of fourscore to carry, and sometimes 
stopped, doubtless from fatigue. They did not converse in 
whispers, yet certainly no one could overhear them ; for 
which reason I cannot tell, though I ean guess, what they 
said. © 


When. they-reached the house again, a horse covered with 


foam stood before the door. The rider brought Mr. O’Morra 
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anote. He took it to the light, read it hastily, and said to 
Rosemary, who had followed him : 

“Miss Dashon, your grandmother is at home dangerously 
ill, and Mrs. George Varick has gone over to the house to 
take care of her., This morning,” continued he, “ Mrs. 
Dashon was at her villa near Fort Hamilton, and Mrs Varick 
was at Rockaway.” 


_-_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XX, 
A NIGHT DRIVF. 


Mr. O’Morra was convinced that Madame Isabel had at 
last made a coup, and he saw the necessity of interfering 
immediately, even if he should be obliged to procure her 
arrest. No time was to be lost. 

“ The most expeditious way, Rory, will be for you to take 
me into Brooklyn in your trotting-waggon.”’ 

“I have already ordered it round, as well as the dog- 
cart.” 

** We don’t need both,” said his father. 

‘‘ Let me suggest a better plan,” said Rosemary. . “ Drive 
Mr. Rory’s waggon yourself, Mr. O’Morra, and take me. Rory 
is not in a fit condition for a night drive of twelve or thirteen 
miles.” 

“ Why, what ails Rory ?” asked his father, turning sharply 
round, 

“Psha! I spit a little blood yesterday, and Rose fancies 
I am going to die,” said Rory carelessly. 

“Coughed up a teacupful of bright arterial blood—I 
know what it is,” said Rose. ‘ He should not have quitted 
the house for a week. He came down here, he says, for 
perfect quiet, and this is a pretty beginning. I tried hard 
to persuade the young gentleman not to walk out this evening, 
but he as good as told me to hold my tongue !” 

“I am grieved to hear this, my son,” said his father, ap- 
proaching Rory with a sudden look of anxious tenderness 
most impressive on that cynical countenance, and taking the 
young man’s wrist. 

*¢ My father,” says Rory, “I have let Rosemary go on, 
that you may understand her better. Assuredly but for 
certain kind words of hers yesterday, I should have died. I 
saw by your look to-night that you thought her forward— 
don’t look so confused, Rose; you have no need. It was the 
forwardness of the leech or the nurse, sir. I am really far 
from well, but if I were worse I would take thisdrive. My 
mind is made up. ‘A man shall leave father and mother,’ 
you know, sir.” 

‘Oh! the obstinacy that quotes Scripture in its defence 
is invincible!’ said his father, with his bitter smile and 
dropping the youth’s wrist. 

And at the same text half-uttered, Rosemary fled. 

** Mr. Rory is in the right of it,” cried sensible Mrs. Grace. 
“He would be worse fretting here, with his hands tied, than 
by driving into Brooklyn. And if that wicked woman that 
my husband has taken up with these years, is going to be 
brought to justice at last, I want to be on hand too. So Mr. 
O’Morra, you shan’t want company—I will go with you in 
the dog-cart.” 

** We are to have two women in the business!” said Mr. 
O’Morra, with an expression of comic disgust. 

The sound of wheels and hoofs crushing along the gravel 
was heard, and all went out on the verandah. At the same 
instant Rosemary came flying down stairs, bonneted, mantled, 
and a large thick shawl in her hand. 

At the foot of the steps stood the trotting-waggon in the 
moonlight, the lightest four-wheeled fabric that ever followed 
a roadster. ~ Young O’Morra stepped in and extended a hand 
to Miss Dashon, who, gallantly aided by papa, mounted the 
light but steady machine. 
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‘‘ There is nothing at all to hold on by, that I can sce,” 
said Rosemary laughing, but with real dismay. 

‘Do you call Rory nothing ?” said his father. v 

“Are you warmly enough clad, Mr. Rory?” said Miss 
Dashon, in a clear frank tone. ‘ Oh, the cloak is very well, 
but white pants! The most imprudent boy in the world, 
Mrs. Grace. If you have any regard for my peace of mind, 
wrap this shall about you before we start—I brought it down 
expressly for you. No, sir! I don’t need any of it—my 
skirts are quite sufficient for me. Oh! arrange it your own 
way!” laughing. ‘There! Oh, wait one moment, Rory— 
my valise, Mr. O’Morra! will you bring it along in the dog- 
cart? I shall need it at home. Allright. Now, Rory.” 

The young man lifted the reins from the dash-board, and 
the light vehicle weut forward slowly, Sorella walking, and 
disappeared behind the.corner of the house. 

*‘ Now pile in, Mrs. Grace,” said Cahal O’Morra grimly. 
‘‘Bring down Miss Dashon’s valise, some one, instantly. 
What a girl that is! I must consult Mannikin for Rory— 
or no, perhaps Galenson would Le safer.” 

‘¢ Miss Rose will do more for him than medicine,” said 
Mrs. Grace sententiously. 

By the time the trotting-waggon had cleared the gardens, 
Sorella’s hoofs had commenced their regular tattoo on the 
hard road, and true as the arm of an orchestra-leader her 
four delicate legs went beating the time. The waggon flew 
along like a bird, the red spokes of the wheels disappeared 
in the moonlight, and yet they were everywhere at once in 
their fiery transparency. The enterprise of Rosemary, viewed 
near at hand, seemed more delicate and even dangerous, It 
was to be presumed that she would find her grandmother 
helpless, if not unconscious; Mrs. Varick in possession; her- 
self reputed dead. How exercise authority over the servants ; 
strangers perhaps? How even obtain admission to the house 
or to her grandmother’s room? It did not appear that they 
could count with any certainty on the influence of fright and 
surprise. Rose thought the best plan would be to get ad- 
mission by the servants’ gate; Rory that the police might be 
of service. 

At the expiration of a half-hour from the start, the vehicle 
entered the environs of Brooklyn. Their speed was now 
arrested by the pavement and the streets; Rory made a 
straight course for the studio; the wheels glided easily into 
the track of the city railroad, Sorella again went forward 
like lightning; they overtakea car, dash off the track, re- 
sume it, turn off sharp at Pacific, and lo! Sorella stops of 
her own accord at the studio door. 

‘*‘] have made five minutes clear on my reckoning. Now, 
Murble Bride, up stairs quick and do what we agreed upon.” 

Rory and Rosemary entered the studio together. It was 
dark as pitch, but Rory found a match instantly, and lighted 
w coil of cerino; then they went upstairs together, Rory 
()Morra leading the way with the light, which cast a 
flickering glow over the white casts that lined the walls. 
Arrived in the anteroom, he lit the wax-candles that, pluced 
in sconces, three on either side, adorned the old mirror, 
They produced a bright illumination. 

“ Now,” said O’Morra, “1 leave you.” | 

Soon Rosemary came down, daintly holding her skirts 
with care. In the gloom of that vast studio, in which the 

single flame of the cerino served but to render the darkness 
visible, that white apd shining vision had something weird 
and ghost-like in it. Without a word Rory O’Morra pre- 
ceded her to the street-door, where a carriage, such as is 
always kept ready in livery stables to attend a party or the 
Opera, was in waiting in lieu of the trotting-waggon, Miss 
Dashon took the back seat, Mr. R. O’Morra the front, and 
the equipage started at a round pace for the ferry. 

‘Explain to me the disposition of the premises,’ said 


O'’Morra. “ What is next to the garden? if I remember, a 
church.” 
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“Yes,” said Rosemary, “and could we get into the 
church, the rest would be simple enough, for the vestry has 
a door that opens directly into our garden.” 

‘“‘ Who is the sexton—do you know ?” 

“My childish terror! Mr. Simon Cameron, the under- 
taker.” « 

‘Then our path is plain. We'll take him on our way.” 

They stopped at the undertaker’s. The night-bell caused 
a thin, night-capped face to protrude from the second-storey 
window. 

‘Mr, Cameron, without stopping to dress yourself, bring 
down the key of Dr. B ’s church.” 

‘Ts it a wedding in the church at this time of night ?” 

‘Tt is an extra occasion, I know, Mr. Cameron, and the 
scxton’s fee for opening the church will be accordingly,” 
guid O’Morra, extending a 100 dollar bank-note. 

‘©T will dress myself and go along with you F; 

‘* We can't wait, Mr. Cameron—it is a matter of life and 
death; minutes are hours. Give us the key at once.” 

The key was brought ; Mr. Cameron had to explain its 
use; what door, &.; and how after they got in, they were 
to lock up on the inside, and leave the door into Mr. 
Dashon’s garden open. It would be perfectly safe, and the 
servants would let him through in the morning. 

The church clock (belated somewhat) was striking twelve 
as two figures, male and female, passed out of the vestry 
door into a fragrant and shrubberied garden. The south 
front of the great house was before them, bathed in the 
moonlight. «, They crossed an open space quickly and arrived 
under an arch, through which the moonlight poured into a 
paved court. They descend into the court. In one corner 
a winding stair of stone. The girl mounts it, and presently 
appears on the terraced roof of the stables, set with great 
vases of cactus. The young man is below, keeping in the 
sh idow and watching her. That radiant figure, shining like 
silver in the full moonlight, advances upon the lofty wall. 
She lifts her glistening skirt and plants her shining foot on 
the narrow cope-stone; her veil flows and flutters in the soft 
night-breeze. The jewels on her breast and arm yield a 
sombre gleam. There was a moment of unsteadiness, when 
being precisely over the centre of the moonlit arch, she 
looked down at Rory. 

_ In another minute she has crossed safely. 

Rosemary touched the sash of the conservatory—it flew 
open. It is a single high step, a light spring, and the silver- 
shining form has entered the house. 








CHAPTER XXL. 
THE POISONER AND THE GHOST. 


On the Sunday July 29th, the full of the moon, after their 
early dinner, the Dashons went to Greenwood as usual, and 
the instant they entered the vault, a singular sickness and 
faintness seized the whole party. John, the strong Irish 
footman, came out white as a sheet, trembling on his brawny 
pins, and hardly able to sustain Mr. Dashon. Augusta 
Varick staggered to the carriage aad fainted entirely away 
on the steps. Grandmamma held out bravely, using her 
salts. Mr. Dashon was least affucted. Johnson, the coach- 
man, who had not entered the vault, of course escaped. He 
assisted John in lifting Mr. Dashon and Miss Varick into the 
carriage. Mrs. Dashon got in unaided, and ordered Johnson 


{» drive immediately to the house in New York, taking Dr. 
annikin’s on the way. Johnson obeyed orders exactly. 
Dr, Mannikin was not at home; a message was left on the 
slate. By the time they reached the Avenue, John, who sat 
on the box with Johnson, drinking in the fresh air, had 
nearly recovered; but the party inside the carriage had 
grown worse and worse. Grandmamma was taken out 
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nearly insensible, Augusta more dead than alive, grandpapa 
in a profound comatose slumber. 

Such was the story which footman John and Johnson the 
coachman related to Dr. Edward Varick. Mrs. Varick 
(chance had brought her up from Rockaway) was sent for 
of course to look after her daughter, and Mrs. Varick sent 


immediately for her uncle. Mrs. V. declared that she 
always knew no good would come of those ridiculous visits 
to that hateful’ vault; she wondered aunt Dashon would 
humour uncle in such a thing—eshe would not; and as for 
Augusta, if she got better of this, aunt might say and do 
what she liked, the child should never go in that carriage to 
Greenwood again. She would have put a stop to it long ago 
had not Augusta herself continually protested that she was 
perfectly willing. Mrs. Varick’s maternal anxiety would 
scarcely allow uncle doctor to see his sister first.’ Dr. Varick 
prescribed active counter-irritation, sinapisms to the feet, 
slapping of the hands, an emetic, and the administration in- 
ternally of diffusible stimulants. A faint smile stole over 
the squirrel mouth of his niece at these orders, which she 
promised should be faithfully complied with. Brandy and 
ammonia were immediately put in requisition, and Louise 
was directed to prepare mustard poultices for the feet and 
ancles of madame. Mrs. Varick did not smile when uncle 
ddctor ordered the same measures for Augusta, whose 
state he frankly pronounced more alarming than sister 
Dashon’s. He added to her list of remedies smart flagellation. 
Poor old uncle Dashon was much less affected. Footman 
John had deposited the old gentleman in his invalid chair 
near’an open window, and although he slumbered profoundly 
his breathing was already free.€ Mrs. Varick urged the 
propriety of doing nothing for uncle till Dr. Mannikin arrived. 
To this, considering the very great delicacy of brother Dashon’s 
situation, uncle doctor assented, and took leave, promising to 
drop in again in the evening. All this between five and six 
in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Varick prepared with her own hands the poultice for 
her daughter’s delicate feet, wherein she mixed a great deal 
of flower and very little mustard (it wouldn’t have reddened 
the skin of a baby). ‘There was some difference between 
that mild compost and the fiery sinapism sent up a little be- 
fore to torture poor old grandmamma. As*for the emetic 
and the whipping, Miss Augusta, through her mother’s mis- 
taken tenderness, escaped them altogether. 

The front door bell sounded, with its sonorous long-drawn 
vibration! Who is at the front-door now? It is Dr. Ezekiel 
Mannikin just returned from a visit to Mrs. Geo. Varick 
herself at Rockaway, where he foundher not. Dr. Mannikin, 
the family physician, is admitted, of course, without parley. 

When Ezekiel had heard the story, confirmed at every 
point by footman John, in attendance on his master, having 
felt Mr. Dashon’s pulse and timed his respiration, he drew 
forth a little vial of red tincture, and let fall a single drop 
on a lozenge of pure sugar and mucilage, which was easily 
introduced into the mouth of the still slumbering patient 
without disturbing him. Then Mannikin asked what Dr. 
Varick had prescribed for his sister and niece. 

‘“‘Had one of those things—much moreall—been attempted 
with your uncle, madam, he would not have lived though 
the night,” said Ezeki: 1. | 

“ Then you don’t approve of uncle Edward’s treatment.” 

“If persevered in long enough it will kill them both.” 

Dr. Mannikin gave John, who complained bitterly of head- 
ache and weakness, a dose from the same red vial—a single 
drop in a wine glass-full of water, and bade him take care 
that his master’s windows were open all night. He went up 
to Augusta’s room—saime dose, same orders; perfect quict 
for the patient, no teasing, and plenty of fresh air. Then 
he proposed to see grandmamma, but Mrs. Varivk objected. 

“ Doctor, I have more confidence in you than I have in 
uncle Edward, and I take the responsibility of changing 
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Augusta s treatment on ycur advice, because it is my own 
child. It is quite different with aunt. It is her own brother 
and should anything unfortunate oceur—I hope there will 
not—but should there, and you had changed the entire treat- 
ment in Dr. Varick’s absence, you know the blame would 
be laid to me as well as to you, and some wouldn't hesitate 
to say we had conspired together to kill her.” 

“You are a wonderful woman, Isabel!” was Mannikin’s 
sole reply. 

TI have some foresight. If aunt is going to die, which I 
fear very much, I want the blame to lie on uncle Edward, 
who is one of the family and directly interested in her living, 
not on you.” 

** Well then, good evening !” said the doctor. 

And Mr. Johnson opened the front door for Dr. Ez: kiel’s 
exit, a 

Then Isabel Varick’s spirits suddenly flagged; she helped 
herself out of her medicine-chest and out of the brandy de- 
canter, and her spirits rose again. Old Louise watched her. 
Jf Mrs. Isabel approached the table where Mrs. Dashon’s re- 
medies stood, the bonne’s eyes were upon her; if she drew 
near her bed, the bonne drew near also, There was a stranze 
and silent conflict betweer those two women. 7 


Another source of anxiety. The time was passing swiftly 
ag ever, while mortal purposes lag behind. It was near 
eleven; she had no reason to expect unwelcome visitors, but 
many fears; there were some who might wish to enter in her 
despite. Uncle Dashon’s windows looking on the street were 
open; there was the depth of the paved area to prevent an 
active man springing up, but if armed with a ladder, if the 
police assisted, that was nothing. , So Mrs. Varick made 
John pull down the patent burglar proof iron shutters ant 
close the windows ; and then to get him out of the way, sen: 
him to bed. With the doors open straight through, the 
women could well enough look after Mr. Dashon in the night ; 
if a man were needed, Mr. Johnson was at hand. So madam 
had the whole house firmly closed, except on the garden side 
where aunt’s bedroom windows were still open to the air. 

Johnson (easy conscience he had doubtless!) was snoring 
in the porter’s arm-chair. Mrs. Varick glanced at him with 
contempt. ‘* He can be of use yet,” thought she. Then up 
stairs she bounded to her daughter’s room. On the landing 
of the first floor, where all the doors of the drawing-roon 
suite looked upon the glittering marble hall, it struck her 
disagreeably, as it sometimes does superstitious people, that 
there should be so many silent and vacant rooms upon thut 
hall, which she must constantly pass. In every door was « 
key of shining metal. Were they alllocked? Isabel went 
round trying them. Every one locked fast, Hence any one 
who might be in the suite was there as in a prison, unless 
perchance the door on the servants’ stair were open. This 
suspicion caused her to unlock the state-bedroom, and 
lighting one of the wax candles always there for show, ¢)) - 
examined the back passage. Here there was. neither egr 
nor ingress; the doors were locked and the keys away. On 
the inside they were bolted. Recognizing the wisdom of 
this arrangement, Madam Isabel returned. She could not 
forbear a glance at the splendid quiet of that chamber. 
Soon all this would be hers. Aunt Dashon was dying, per- 
haps dead ; uncle could not long survive; the proofs of Rosc- 
mary’s decease (could any one doubt it) were in her reach. 
She looked around and felt herself mistress of this splendour 
and of all the power and wealth it represented. But here » 
new feature caught her eye—on the table, on a low pedestal 
of ormolu, and reflected in the mirror, stood the bust of the 
“ Marble Bride.” Isabel had heard of, she had never seen it. 
Nerving herself with a coward’s courage, she lifted her 
candle to view it better—that only relic of her victim’s once 
famed loveliness. The beauty, the serenity, the immovab'e 
dignity of that marble Rosemary were a cutting reproach. 
She hated the mouth above all—it was so perfect, so | ure, 
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and so passionless! Her hatred fairly boiled over. ‘I will 
crush you to powder yet!” she murmured between her squirrel 
teeth. ‘She had moved the light—a derisive smile suddenly 
played on the marble lips. She started back, then seeing 
that with the change of the shadows the smile disappeared, 
her fool’s courage returned, and she laughed. 

A faint rustle of garments behind her! 

“« A—a—a—h!!!” 

It was an inarticulate cry of wordless terror. 

In the middle of the chamber, not two yards distant, be- 
tween the mantel and the bed, stood Rosemary Dashon in 
her bridal array. Her glittering robes swept the carpet; 
her form, jewelled, veiled, softly budding, was defined against 
the gloom; her eyes sparkled with loving anger. She was 
only half turned towards Isabel. The guilty woman re- 
treated slowly, step by step, to place the bed between her 
and the beautiful yet terrible apparition ; slowly, step by 
step, still regarding her, the vision-glided to the door, opened 
it, passed out, and what is a very unusual proceeding on the 
part of a ghost, shut the door after her and locked it. From 
the inside a scream and shouts of hysterical laughter ! 

From below wailing cries! 

Down the great staircase flies Rosemary. She encounters 
Mr. Johnson crying out—“‘ Madam! madam! your aunt is 
dying!” At the sight of her the man started back and 
crouched like a cat in a corner of the landing-place. She 
passed him without notice and flew to grandmamma’s room. 
Louise was on her knees, sobbing and praying; that shining 
presence caused her to cease both, and cry, in a tone of awe, 
© O Ciel J 

The first thing Rose did was to administer Dr. Mannikin’s 
antidote; the next to run to the open window and call 
“Rory! Rory!’ the next, to order Louise to open the dining- 
room windows. ‘To describe the joy of the poor bonne, the 
frantic things she did, the unutterable transport with which 
she embraced the hands, the knees, the feet of her fosterling, 
is beyond the power of the pen. Rory O’Morra, unceremo- 
niously accompanied from the garden by the huge St. Ber- 
nard, Thunder, was admitted by the dining-room window, the 
balooay whereof had, we remember, a flight of steps to the 

garden. ‘They were just in time to admit Mr. Rory’s father 
hy the front door. Thunder was not useless in this crisis, 
for Mr. Johnson, recovered from his fright, having found 
Madam Isabel, was disposed to show fight in a very singular 
manner, set himself blusteringly against the door, drew a 
revolver, and declared that he would defend the ’ouse with 
his ’eart’s blood. * 

Rory O’Morra, usually so brave, sank back into one of the 
hall-chairs without a word or an effort to overawe or over- 
power the bully. There was no one else in the hall; but 
Madam Isabel looked over the balustrade from above, and 
eaid to Johnson—“ Shoot him—he is a burglar!” and John- 
son stepped forward, levelling his weapon at the young man’s 
breast; in a moment it was all over with Rory O’Morra, 
when the huge St. Bernard sprang at the uplifted arm, 
throwing the rascal down with the force of the blow and his 
enormous weight, and held him betwixt his teeth. Then 
Rory rose, dragged himself to the street door, and drew the 
massy bolts. Mr. O’Morra had a couple of officers with him, 
who took Mr. Joknson into custody. 

“As for you, madam,” said he, addressing Mrs. Varick, 
“one of these gentlemen will escort you to your own house 
over the way, unless you prefer the alternative of the station- 
house.” 

*‘ My daughter is dangerously ill up-stairs. Will you force 
a mother from her child’s sick bed ?” demanded Isabel, with 
effrontery. 

“ Your daughter will be taken good care of. This lady” — 
pointing to Mrs. Grace—“ will see to it. She won’t poison 
her, you may rely on it, madam. So go at once, I say!’ 





stamping his foot; “do you understand that I am master 
here, and that I can send you to the Tombs if I like ?” . 

“Your time has come at last, Cahal O’Morra,” said 
Isabel ; ‘ but as for that traitor”—with a glance of supreme 
contempt at Dr. Mannikin, who had also arrived with the 
senior O’Morra, “ I know him now perfectly—and he knows 
me !” | 

Galenson was also on hand. Mr. O’Morra had so com- 
bined his movements that both these gentlemen were sent 
for without causing him a moment’s loss of time. Both 
went straight into Mrs. Dashon’s room, and instantly re- 
turned. 

‘¢ How is madam?” asked Mr. O’Morra. 

‘‘Mrs. Dashon is all right,” said Mannikin, with his 
spectral smile. ‘‘ Miss Rose has learned a trick of our 
science.” 

“ The first thing, I apprehend, is to look after your son,” 
said Galenson significantly. 

Rory had dropped into his chair again, and his head- was 
hanging down. He could not raise it. His breathing 
showed distress. 

Galenson felt his pulse, and listened at the chest. 

‘‘ Congestion of the lungs and raging fever! He must be 
got to bed instanter. You say he drove from Firhead Beach 
to-night? Why, he ought not to have the strength of a 
drowned kitten !”’ : 

“Ts Rory down?” said Rose, coming out of her grand- 
mother’s room. ‘I surely expected that! Where shall he 
be taken? The state bed-chamber is the nearest.» It was 
always meant to lodge a prince—bear Mr. Rory thither.” 

The daughter of the house found linen in the closets, and 
with her own hands prepared the bed, Mrs. Grace assisting ; 
while in the adjacent dressing-room, Mrs. Grace’s husband 
aided Cahal O’Morra to disrobe his nearly unconscious and 
wholly helpless son. 


[To be cntinuced.} 





The brave only know how to forgive—it is the most refined 
and generous pitch of virtue human nature can arrive at ¥Cowards have 
done good and kind actions; cowards have even fought, nay, sometimes 
conquered ; but a coward never forgave—it is not in his nature; the 
power of duing it flows only from a strength and greatness of soul con- 
scious of its own force and security, and above ali the little temptatiuns 
of resenting every fruitless attempt to interrupt its happiness.—S/erne. 


The longer I live the more I feel the importance of adhering 
to the rules-which I have Jaid down in such matters ;—Ist, to hear as 
little as possible of whatever is to the prejudice of others, 2nd, To be- 


lieve nothing of the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 3rd, Never to 


drink in the spirit of one who circulates an ill report. 4th, Always to 
moderate as far as I can the unkindness expressed towards others. | 5:h, 
Always to believe that, if the other side were heard, a very different 
account would be given of the matter. 


It is better for you to pass an evening once or twice in * 
lady’s drawing-room, even though the conversation is slow, and you 
know the girl’s song by heart, than in a club, tavern, or the pit of @ 
theatre. All amusements of youth to which virtuous women are not ad- 
mitted, rely on it, are deleterious in their nature. All men who avoid 
female society have dull perceptions, and are stupid, or have gross tastes. 
and revolt against what is pure. Your club swaggerers, who wey 
ing the butts of billiard cues all night, call female society insipid. Poetry 
is Insipid to the yokel; beauty has no charms for a blind man; music 
does not please a poor beast who does not know one tune from another ; 
and as a true cpicure is hardly ever tired of water sanchy and brown 
bread and butter, I protest that I can sit for a whole night talking toa 
well-regulated, kindly woman, about her girl comin out, or her boy at 
Kston, and like the evening’s entertainment. One of the great benefits 
@ man may derive from women’s society is, that he is bound to be res- 
pectfnl to them. The habit is of great good to your moral man, depend 
upon it. Our education makes of us the most eminently selfish men in 
the world. We fight for ourselves, we push for ourselves, we yawn for 
ourselves, we light our pipe, and say we won't go out; we prefer our- 
selves and our ease; and the greatest good that comes tu a man from a’ 
woman's society is, that he has to think of somebody besides himsel', 
somebody to whom he is bound to be constantly attentive and respectful. 
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BURIAL BEFORE DEATH! 
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THE MARBLE BRIDE. 
[Continued from Part XV.] 
- CHAPTER XXII. 


FRESH ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 

Certarnty Madam Isabel had combined her plans admira- 
bly. ;s What more natural than that a whole party should be 
taken sick on entering a mouldy vault—and was not her own 
daughter among the chief sufferers, and an uncle whose life 
it was her direct interest to preserve? If under one treat- 
ment the daughter recovers, and under the other the aunt 
dies, the difference of systems accounts for that. Certainly 
Mrs. Varick, who acted on the best of her judgment, could 
not be responsible for such a result. q 

As for Rose, she could only claim the credit of courage, 
promptitude, and presence of mind; the real hero of the 
occasion, she observed, was Rory O’Morra, who had ex- 
posed his life to bring her to the spot in time, and had had 
the generosity to conceal both his dangers and his sufferings 
till nature could resist no longer.© Galenson, whom Rory 
had consulted at least a month previously, and who had 
warned him of the fatal result of his imprudent rigours, shook 
his head over the case. Unless the young man shculd have 
another spontaneous hemorrhage, this relapse would go hard 
with him. It was the third time that Rory had been seized 
with pulmonary congestion in less than a month ; in the for- 
mer attacks the vital depression had been slight; in the 
present one it was of the utmost gravity. 

The sufferers by Mfs. Varick’s well-planned attempt were 
all doing well, Dr. Mannikin reported that Miss Augusta 
would escape with a simple headache; Mrs. Dashon would 
only suffer inconvenience from her brother’s heroic remedies. 
Mr. Dashon having been for some time under the habitual 
influence of the same drug, either taken in a liquid form or 
inhaled, experienced from this overdose an effect truly wons 
derful. In the first confusion consequent on the discovery uf 
‘young O’Morra’s dangerous condition, Mr. Dashon was 
overlooked. When Rosemary, having done whatan hospitable 
maiden could, quitted the room prepared for her friend, 
stealing down-stairs and listening as she went, she caught a 
familiar sound. She quickened her steps. Opposite grand- 
mamma’s door, that of grandpapa’s room also stood open ; 
within, a feeble glimmer of light. She stole to the door, 
listened, glided in, cautiously raised the gas a little, and ap- 
proached the bed. oi 

The grand stern face, the white hair streaming back, the 
large-lidded closed eyes of the old man! How long since she 
had been so near him! She drew a chair and sat down be~ 
side the bed. After a while it occurred to her that the light 
in the hall was sufficient, and that it would be better to turn 
down the gas. As she resumed her seat her garments rustled, 
and grandpapa awoke. ‘The light from the hall entered ob- 
liquely, and so it happened that Rosemary sat precisely 
where it fell upon her face and figure. The old man gazed 
at her awhile in silence and evidently in profound astonish- 
ment. 

“Rose?” he said at last, in a deep and awful whisper. 

She was not prepared for his speaking. She knew that he 
had not spoken for months. She drew near and took hs 
hand, saying: “ Grandpapa !” 

“Has a spirit such soft hands?” said grandpapa, tre- 
mulously. | 

“Tt is not a spirit,” said the girl—‘“ it is your Rosemary 
herself, alive and in the body. For months [ have hovered 








around you in your daily drives. It was my voice you heard 
in the vault—dear grandpapa |” 

“ There it is again |” 

“Feel my hands, my dress, my ornaments—does a ghost 
—_ lace and pearls, grandpapa ?”—extending her brace- 

et. 

“Those are the thoughts of my Rose,” said grandpapa in 
& quiet tone, and certainly Iam awake. I have dreamed 
for months then. Ithought you were dead and buried, Rose- 
mary.” 

Just then Dr. Mannikin, calling to mind his great patient, 
came down and entered the room. Rose offered him her 
chair, and described briefly what had occurred. Mr. Dashon 
drank in every word. He knew Mannikin. 

“Mr. Dashon is wonderfully better—a complete revulsion 
has been effected,” said the physician, but without any elation 
of manner. “It would be well for him to seize the oppor- 
tunity of making his will.” 

** Why ?” said Mr. Dashon bluntly. 

“ Oh, no danger at all, my dear sir—quite the contrary, I 
hope,” with a significant glance at Rose; “ but to provide 
against all contingencies. Luckily, Mr. O’Morra is up- 
stairs.” 

“ ‘What O’Morra is that?” said Mr. Dashon, “and why 
is he here ?” 

“There has been trouble in the house to-night,” said Man- 
nikin, “ which is now happily over. Every cne is doing 
well but the son of Mr. O’Morra.” 

*“* How is Mr. Rory?” half whispered Rose. 

‘In a bad way, I fear,” said Mannikin. 

: Bleeding again !” cried Rose, rising and turning very 
pale. 

“T wish he were. It is his only chance of life.”’ 

** You don’t mean that.?” 

“The symptoms are very unfavorable, Miss Dashon.” 

“Is the danger immediate ?” Rose asked faintly. 

“‘ A few hours will decide it,” suid the physician. 

“* And he was doing so well a few hours since!” said Rose 
bursting into tears. “ [ have killed him. He has deliberately 
sacrificed his own life to save grandmamma’s !”’ : 

“Of whom are you speaking, Rose?” said her grandfather 
with agitation. » “ Who is this young O’Morra ?” 

““A gentleman, grandpapa, whose name, if he is really 
going to die, I desire to bear till my own dying day.” 

“Were you to have been married to him to-night?” 
Glancing again at her dress. 2 

** No, grandpapa,” Kneeling down by the bedside—“ but 
by your kind consent I will.be.” 

* A son of Cahal O’Morra? 
Dashon. 

‘* Grandmamma herself gave me to him unasked a month 
ago!” said Rose, hiding her face in the pillow. 

* That is enough,” said grandpapa, laying his hand on her 
head. “My poor child, God bless you. A dreary future, I 
fear, is before you.” 

“ There is hope in faith and prayer,” exclaimed Rosemary, 
springing to her feet. 

« * 


I know his fathec,’’ said Mr. 


* * * * 


The youth was panting for breath. His father wiped the 
dews from the pale and clammy brow. He was propped 
up with pillows; in a recumbent posture he would have 
suffocated. “Yet his voice wasstrong. ‘Give me air—air!” 
he said, almost fiercely. They had flung open door and 
window in every direction. The night breeze swept through 
the apartment, laden with the sweetest perfume from innu- 
merable flowers blending with orange blossoms. Still the 
youth called wildly for * Air!” 

Rosemary entered, approached and took his hand. 

“ Had I but finished my work, Rose,” said the young 
sculptor, turning to her. 
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“Tf I could die for you, Rory!” answered the girl, in a 
broken voice. | | 

“ How long can I last in this state, Galenson ?” asked 
young O’Morra. | 

‘‘ Not many hours, unless there is a change,” said Galenson 
with a slight quiver of his heavy lips. 

“You hear that Rose—do what is necessary for your 
friend.”’ 

She whispered a question, brightly coloring. 

‘Of course,” he answered, with a smile of ineffable tender- 
ness. She quitted the room. Cahal O’Morra neither 
groaned nor wept, but his countenance was the picture of 
despair. 

After a while Mannikin re-entered the room. 

‘*¢ Mr. Dashon,” said he, “ is perfectly lucid; he can speak 
and use his hands and limbs; it is the opportunity so long 
desired, in which he may dictate and execute his will; and 
there is no knowing how long it will last.” 

With an effort of self-concentration peculiar to the dis- 
ciplined intellect, but in which the will has a mighty share, 
Cahal O’Morra turned his attention from his dying son and 
fixed it on the property and known wishes of his client. In 
about half-an-hour he had drawn up an instrument, brief 
but sufficient, and containing all necessary clauses and pro- 
visions. 

Dr. Mannikin in the meantime had been gazing at the 
patient with folded arms and an expression of inscrutable 
placidity, such as is seldom seen unless in born Quakers, 
and when Dr. Galenson administered a stimulant, as he did 
every fifteen minutes, Mannikin smiled slightly and con- 
temptuously. 

Rosemary had returned to the side uf her lover. Every- 


_ where it passed—that glittering bride-like form seemed to 


contradict the idea of death. Yet opposite to the very bed 
where O’Morra panted for life, and Rosemary leaned, 
whispering prayers and holding his cold hand, was that 
mysterious mantel, with * Rosemary” in the centre, and on 
either side the genii of wedlock and of death—a pagan design, 
yet not less sibylline and prophetic. :This was the chamber 
long since promised to Rose for her nuptials, and never to 
be used on a less occasion—reserved, in fact, for that. Here 
was placed the bust of the “Marble Bride;” here the pertraits 
of her father and her mother looked down upon their child. 
It was characteristic of Rory O’Morra that in spite of his 
extreme peril—for at any moment he was liable to suffoca- 
tion—he would not allow a clergyman to be sent for till the 
earliest streak of dawn showed itself on the walls of the 
chamber. In the meantime Rose had made all needful pre- 
parations. “ Old Louise bustled about as if it were the most 
joyful occasion in the world, and insisted on replacing the 
artificial flowers in her mistress’s attire with a fresh wreath 
and bouquets of orange blossoms frem the green-house. 

‘This is the saddest garland I ever wore,” said her young 
mistress. 

“Not near so triste as that,” replied the bonne, flinging the 
discarded wreath out of the window. 

The sun had risen and was pouring in his first roseate rays 
at the north windows when the priest arrived. They shot 
athwart the white forms of the “ Marble Bride” and changed 
them {as the Alpine snow-tops are changed in the same 
brightness) to rose; while softer shadows slept in every 
gentle hollow, and a smile of heavenly serenity beamed upon 
the rose-tinged lips.@ The sculptured mantel caught the 
glow, the torch of Hymen was tipped with fire, the carved 
word “ RosrMary” shone out in golden letters on a ground 
of shadows ; the parental portraits on the wall above seemed 
to wake and breathe in the warm reflected light. The room 
was cleared for a few minutes. Then all came in again, 
came in and knelt; there were lighted tapers on a table 
covered with a snowy cloth; the vases on the mantel were 
filled with fresh flowers. Rosemary's grandparents were 
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there; grandpapa had come upstairs leaning on the 
his granddaughter alone. Sacrament after sacrament was 
administered, and last, a ring was blessed, hands ere ipa, 
a bride given away. Rosemary leaned forward, with a 

der blush notwithstanding his mortal agony, to receive her 
husband’s first and last embrace. - Rory O’Morra ceased 
panting, he held her for a moment; suddenly his arms 
tightened about her convulsively ; with difficulty she disen~ 
gaged herself ; the bridegroom lay white and senseless, and 
ull were horrified to see that the bridée’s whole person was 
deluged with blood. 

Amid the general consternation Galenson’s heavy features 
were radiant with joy, and Mannikin, after a moment’s close 
scrutiny of that pale couatenance, with the look of a bafiled 
demon, strode out of the house, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


‘Tur blow which had threatened to descend on Isabel Varick 
for some reason did not fall. Even Johnson, after a brief 
detention, was set at liberty, no one appearing against him ; 
his wages were paid and he was dismissed. Cahal O’Morra 
took possession of Mrs. Varick’s house in virtue of an old 
writ, expelled the occupants, and shut up the premises. As 
the Varicks had apartments at Rockaway, the ome was 
hardly observed outside of the family. Mr, and Mrs. Varick 
were also notified that at the expiration of the current month 
(August) their stipend would cease. There the threatened 
vengeance seemed suspended. ™ 

The extraordinary twofold news of Mr. Dashon’s restora- 
tion to health and Rosemary’s return to life, flew like wild- 
fire. ,The first talk among all the brothers and sisters-in-law, 
their wives and husbands, of course, ran on the will. Nowit 
was sure to be executed. In the happy re-united family 
under grandpapa Dashon’s own roof, nothing was less talked 
or thought of. Mr. Dashon had executed immediately the 
will drawn up by Mr. O’Morra, as a mere security, with the 
avowed intention of preparing another at leisure in concert 
with that lawyer, to carry out more fully and minutely his 
intentions. He made memoranda of his wishes and placed 
them in the lawyer’s hands; all his relatives and his wife’s 
relatives were mentioned according to his affection and their 
merits. % 

Very happy man was grandpapa Dashon now. Except 
an extreme debility of the lower extremities, almost atrophied 
by disuse, there was little to remind him of his recent state 
of hopeless infirmity. His grandchild’s presence was a per- 
petual joy. Her young husband, long since pronouaced out 
of danger, was convalescing with rapidity. Rory owed as 
much to indefatigable nursing as to medicine ; Dr. Galenson 
acknowledged that. Grandpapa visited him daily, and spent 
sev..al hours in his room. Rose was surely there. 

To say the truth, O’Morra played the invalid longer than 
was absolute need. A little reflection will enable us to 
understand why. Although Rory and Rosemary were 
married, there was a ceremony yet to be complied with—a 
choice privilege to be enjoyed—the nuptial benediction. 
This could only take place in church, and although it was 
not the essential, it was the most touching and solemn part 
of the marriage rite. ® Rose Marie y tenait, as she said; she 
insisted on it as her right and her glory; and her grand- 
parents, as soon as they understood ,the question, were 
mightily in her favour. A clinical ceremony, a death-bed 
marriage, was sorely opposed to grandmamma’s wishes in 
particular; she wanted pomp, festivity, a great concourse— 
in short, a splendid wedding; even a mere wedding-party, 
no matter what eclat she might give to it, was not the thing; 
but this fine distinction between matrimony made and matri- 
mony solemnized, suited her exactly. It was not precisely 
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suitable, grandmamma thought, that whereas Miss Dashon 
had disappeared fro. the world on the instant before the 
celebration of her marriage was to have taken place in the 
face of the world, she should return to it, after six months, 
privately married to another person, with the necessity of 
infinite explanations as to how and why and when. A public 
wedding in church was the happiest means of anticipating 
and answering such questions. The period of this solemnity 
having been agreed upon, it was evident that as soon as Mr. 
Rory’s convalescence should be fully established, he would 
he obliged to quit the hospitable roof of the Dashons and 
return home, a point of high decorum which ‘the Church 
herself did not deem beneath her dignity expressly to com- 
mand. Hence, the youth was slow to find himself quite 
well enough to change his quarters, and was easily per- 
suaded by the polite urgency of the grandparents and the 
shy and yet earnest entreaties of his bride to defer his de- 
parture a few days, and a few days more. ; 

“T know what he will do the moment he finds himself at 
home ; he will be in that old studio from morning to night, 
hurrying that statue to completion; as if there were need of 
such haste in getting up my monument!” said Rosemary. 
“Twill be many years before I want it, I can tell you, sir!” 

A sad accident occurred at Rockaway, which prevented 
Miss Varick from laying aside her mourning, as she was 
anxious to do. Her father, bathing at an unusual hour, 
attended only by one of his servants, was carried away by 
the under tow and drowned. The servant barely escaped. 
The Dashons resumed their mourning on the day of the 
funeral, which they all attended. Grandpapa took the 
opportunity to invite his brothers and sisters-in-law to be 
present the next day at the execution of his will. It was 
generally observed that he did not speak to the widow; and 
the opinion was freely expressed that, be the cause what it 
might, she would be passed over. 

‘Of course, aunt Dashon has uncle’s ear—do you under- 
stand ?” said the widow, mimicking grandmamma’s accent. 
“Tf he doesn’t forget the children, I shan’t complain.” 

Rory had delayed his departure yet a few days more at 
grandpapa’s request, in order to be present on this occasion. 
In the evening grandmamma put on colours again, grandpapa 
and young Mrs. O’Morra retaining their black. 

‘‘ Dead, I consider poor George merely as my nephew,” said 
grandpapa. “If he has injured me, I forgive him, as I hope 
to be forgiven.” 

Hereupon arrived Mr. Cahal O’Morra in a very cheerful 
mood, He saluted the grandparents and kissed his daughter- 
in-law, a privilege which his son (whose rights were too 
ample to. dare enforce any) had never claimed since the 
eventful morn when he so happily covered her bridal gar- 
ments with his blood. 

Mr. O’Morra had important news. He had at last nego- 
tiated with Dr. Mannikin the surrender of a document which 
Ezekiel claimed to possess, and which was, he pretended, of 
the highest interest to Rosemary and her grandparents. All 
cried out, demanding to see it. 

“ Hear first the conditions on which he surrenders it—a 
sum of money”’ (naming it, and grandpapa said “ Whew”) 
and the final abandonment of all vindictive measures against 
Madam Isabel. ‘The document is a paper written by the 
late Dr. Tankerville for the Hosack Medical and Suraical 
Journal, and rejected by Dr. Edward Varick, its then editor, 
not less than eighteen years ago. It is a full account of the 
circumstances attending your birth, Rosemary, when Dr. 
Tankerville attended your mother. Your appearance, size, 
weight, and imperfect development are described with scien- 
tific accuracy, and the means employed to preserve your life. 
Connected with these facts, and although not absolutely 
necessary to establish the conclusion, yet powerfully support- 
ing it, is the proof that your parents were married at such a 
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time, and no sooner, We lacked hitherto the evidence in a 
legal sense that they were married at all. Now, Dr, Tan- 
kerville it seems asked your father for a written statement of 
the wnaterial facts ; that statement, in the form of a letter to 
the doctor, is incorporated in the paper, in your father’s own 
handwriting and over his signature. That is evidence, legal 
and complete.” : 

“I don’t grudge the conditions,” said Mr. Dashon. 

“It appears that your father and mother, at the instiga- 
tion of Louise, committed the indiscretion of marrying by a 
simple contract in her presence. When Therese reported at 
head-quarters”—smiling at Rosemary— what she had done, 
she found herself in a terrible embarrassment. » It was a 
valid marriage in the eyes of the law, invalid utterly in the 
eyes of the Church. Monsigneur explained to Therese how 
a marriage between a person baptized and one unbaptized is 
in reality no marriage at all. ‘I will be baptized,’ says 
young Dashon. « ‘That is good,’ replies the bishop ; ‘ then I 
marry you, for what you have done now is good for nothing 
except in the eyes of the law. The ceremonies took place, 
as we all know, but have never before possessed legal evi- 
dence, in the church, on the 13th June, 1836.” 

“My mother’s innocence is proved beyond the possibility 
of cavil,” said Rosemary with a deep flush. 

“There can be no doubt on that head, my dear child,” 
said Cahal O’Morra, who had never been thoroughly paternal 
towards Rose before ; “that private contract was merely in- 
tended by your father to secure your mother, and put it out 
of his own power to marry anybody else.” 

“You have the papers?” asked gran "papa. 

**Of course. You can read them at your leisure. Their 
genuineness is beyond dispute. 1 can swear to Dr. Tanker- 
ville’s handwriting myself, and your son's letter has passages 
marked in the doctor’s hand, to be omitted by the printer. 
There is a direction to print the initials only of the names. 
In short, it is endorsed—‘ To be given, in case of my death, 
to Captain Louis Romarin. ‘ Mannikin (as you know, Rose- 
mary) had all Dr. Tankerville’s office- furniture and library ; 
he found this precious document, saw instantly its importance, 
and kept it with a view to make his fortune by it some day. 
It is a fine proof of the want of mutual confidence in guilty 
connexions, that in all these years he has never hinted to 
Mrs. Varick the existence of a paper which annihilates her 
hopes. But enough of this to-night. Howare you, Rory?” 

** So well, sir, that. I should have beeuw in Brooklyn on 
Monday, had not grandpapa insisted on my staying over to- 
morrow.” * 

“You have not the air of an invalid, upon my word. But 
pray, Mrs. O’Morra, indulge me with some music before I 

6.” 

‘ Rosemary played and sang. Her delicious voice filled the 
house, floating along the lofty halls, and passing out at the 
open windows, where it reached ears for which it was not 
intended, ears that listened as the devil listens to the songs 
of Paradise, that aggravatehis agony. Rose had never sung 
or touched an instrument at Miss Tankerville’s. Proud 
girl! Her husband turned over the music. 

‘‘ A charming daughter to have !” said Cahal O’Morra. 

“Thank you, sir. We ought to have the violin from the 
studio, Rory,” said the singer. 

“ By-and-by,” said the young sculptor in a whisper, bend- 
ing over her. 

So wine and fruit were brought in. Mr. O’Morra declined 
a bed, which grandpapa offered, and took leave. Rosemary 
embraced her grandparents and shook hacds shyly and wist- 
fully with Rory O’Morra. The servants went round shut- 
ting up the house. 

Mr. O’Morra had left the important papers to be lodged in 
Mr. Dashon’s safe ; but Rory, whose eyes were always about 
him, considering that the windows had been open on the 
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street and garden all the evening, suggested as a measure of 
precaution that they should be confided to him. 

“The house is well secured,” said grandpapa. 

“Rose broke into it the other night.” 

‘‘T have had those windows made secure, and the wall 
rendered inaccessible by a fan of spikes,” said grandpapa 
smiling, ‘‘I defy any other thing in petticoats to pass that 
way.” 

‘‘ There are two rooms on the ground floor, of which the 
windows are open all night,” replied Rory. 

““How will a robber get into my safe? Not without 
waking me, I warrant,”’ said grandpapa. 

‘*T would rather they did not wake you, sir, -as your 
health and life are of more consequence than the documents, 
be the value of the latter what it may.” . 

“Well, take them, Rory,” said Mr. Dashon, 

O’Morra put them under his pillow with a small revolver ; 
he could not help smiling, for it was the first time he had 
ever done such a thing in his life. 

Rory slept soundly. In the middle of the night he was 
awakened by a noise—a heavy fall, it seemed, in the room 
below, which was Mr. Dashon’s. Between his bed and the 
window passeda tall shadow! In an instant he had sprang 
out of bed on the other side, turned up the gas, and found 
himself confronting Dr. Mannikin, with a bottle in one hand 
and a sponge in the other. Ezekiel dropped both and leaped 
over the bed to escape. O’Morra was too agile for him; he 
caught the toxicologist by the collar, and threw him upon the 
floor. A fierce struggle followed. Mannikin was a man of 
great muscular power, and O’Morra had not yet fully re- 
covered his strength. But the determination of the youth 
prevailed; Ezekiel, nearly strangled, gasped for mercy. 
O’Morra dragged him across the floor, stupified him with his 
own drug, threatening instant death if he resisted ; as. soon 
as he was helpless, the young man bound him hand and 
foot. 

This was done in less time than it takes to tell it; O’Morra 
had slipped on part of his clothes and armed himself; in 
another half minute he was in grandpapa’s room, where the 
first thing that met his eye was Mr. Dashon on the floor, 
apparently senseless, the safe open, and a man at the window 
throwing something out. . The fellow looked back as Rory 
entered—it was Johnson; he did not wait the young man’s 
approach, threw his Jegs over the balcony, but fell backward 
with a groan, shot by O’Morra. 

Poor grandpapa Dashon! The shock had brought on that 
second stroke of paralysis, long impending, which no human 
means could have long delayed. How shall we further trace 
this history? Why mention that what Johnson threw out of 
the window was Mr. Dashon’s will? Why relate Mannikin’s 
mysterious escape, and more mysterious fate, in regard to 
which it remains uncertain if he perished by his own hand 
or by another's ? 

Roosevelt Varick has not been heard of since Rosemary’s 
return home. It is supposed that he is practising law in 
California under another name, with great success. Witha 
generosity beyond compare, Mrs. Rory O’Morra, deferring 
her own happiness, took Augusta to the south for the winter, 
a vain experiment ; her constitution had been undermined in 
childhood by narcotics; her mother’s disgrace preyed on her 
spirits ; she died at St. Augustine. 

4 * * * * * 

In the month of May of the year following these events, a 
party of the wealthiest class of people were assembled in 
Greenwood cemetery, to witness the opening and benediction 
of a beautiful mortuary chapel. There was a grand old 
lady in widow’s weeds, and a good many more of our 
acquaintances. ‘The Athertons were there; also the Colonel 
Marquis de Floreal. One of the ceremonies was that of de- 


positing in this splendid mausoleum the remains of Therese 








Dashon, born Romarin. They were laid beside those of her 
husband, Col. Richard Varick Dashon; and an 

recorded her ancestry, marriage, and how, at the age of 
twenty, she sacrificed her life to save that of herchild; the 
whole surrounded with a wreath of carved rosemary. 

Among those who witnessed this late reparation to the 
memory of an heroic mother, was to be noted a white-haired, 
white-mustached officer in a general's fatigue uniform, with 
a erape on his arm and a decoration in his button-hole. 
This venerable soldier supported on his arm a most beauti- 
ful young woman whose face was suffused with tears, but 
less of sorrow than of tenderness and pride, when a veil was 
withdrawn, by the artist’s own hand, from one of the arches 
of the chapel. 

Within the arch a sarcophagus, carved with a funeral pro- 
cession. ‘The lid was off. Carelessly thrown over it, as if 
just stripped off, lay a rich robe wrought in the marble with 
the utmost delicacy of detail.* In front, upon the marble 
steps, a figure of a spiritual beauty past expressing in words, 
and breathing life, love, and joy. ‘The face was a portrait, 
every one felt that, but it was a great deal more. Feminine 
it was: every feature, every fold of the most simple drapery, 
expressed the gentler sex; but the courage that confronts 
the King of Terrors without a tremor gave firmness to every 
harmonious limb, and the heroic disdain of pleasure breathed 
on the upraised countenance, waved in the masses of the 
flower-crowned hair, and severely rose or fell in the fine pure 
outlines of a shape such as might have glowed amid the fires 
of martyrdom. In a word, on this noble figure was inscribed 
that victory over the senses and (harder yet) over the affec- 
tions, in which it had been conceived, matured, and executed. 
He who, profoundly sensitive to the-beautiful, has met and 
conquered its fascinations, he can make them subservient to 
the higher inspirations of his soul; and it is a choice for the 
artistic nature to be the master; the slave, or the victim of 
that magical power. On the wall within the arch where this 
exulting prophetess of immortality rejoiced in stone, were 
the words “In Spr,” that is, “In Hope;” and over it in 
great sculptured letters, to mark the place of our heroine’s 
future repose, when her life shall at last have really yielded 
to the temporary power of Death, the name “ RoszMarY.” 
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‘Homo quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.” Every 
Catholic has heard these words addressed to himself, when 
kneeling on the First Day of Lent to receive the ashes. The 
beginning of penance is the memory of the primeval sentence : 
‘¢ Dust thou art, and into dust thou shalt return.” It is 
Death, then, that moralizes all things. 

When Borgia saw the decaying body, already offensive, 
of the Queen of Spain, struck with the vanity of earthly 
grandeur he renounced the world, and died a saint. The old 
anchorites and saints, remarkable for penitential austerity, are 
usually painted with a skull before them, to show how con- 
stantly they meditated on death. No earthly career so se- 
ductive to ambition, so brilliant with gaieties so voluptuous 
with pleasure, that it becomes not grave and severe and full 
of moral reflections when the hero lies in a coffin, or one stands 
before his mausoleum. Death changes Dives into a beggar, 
and Lazarus into a prince. It reverses all human conditions, 
and transfers the balance from the debit to the credit side of 
all accounts, or vice tersa. The millionaire finds himself a 
bankrupt ; the pauper enters into possession of inexhaustible 
riches. »The parched and fever-worn ascetic puts forth his 
hand to gather the delicious fruit of the tree of Life; the 
epicure begins to fry in Tartarus.€ The humble man is exalted 
on a throne among admiring angels; the proud is trampled — 


under the torturing feet of sneering demons. ‘Truly death is 
@ moralizer. 
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feel that it is vain to try to flatter the King of Terrors, so I 
confine myself to this one point, that He has always been a 
moral prince, nay, the prince of moralists. All the beauty of 
nature, of art, even of worship, becomes immoral and volup- 
tuous, worldly and sensual, till his royal seal is put on it. 
The glory of youth, the pomp of summer, the splendour of 
architecture, tend to idolatry, till age and winter and ivy-clad 
ruin correct and moralize them. What were even the sweet- 
ness of ecclesiastical hymns, and the marvellous masses of 
great composers, unless there were also dirges and requiems ? 
The black vestments which the priest wears in offering the 
Holy Sacrifice for the dead, moralize the white and crimson 
sumptuousness of the festivals. Otherwise, the centre of all 
worship itself would lack the salutary symbol of man’s mor- 

tality. 
- Amid the throng of fashion that moves along the streets of 
the gay city are seen figures that announce the end of all 
things—the weeds of the mourners! Interspersed with the 
glittering shops are windows that preach a moral, those of the 
mourning warehouses; and when you turn from them with a 
shudder, your eye shall light upon the undertaker’s painted 
coffin. That flashing line of equipages also shall not want its 
preacher—the black-plumed hearse. Let us turn the corner 
to avoid the unwelcome sight. Behold, we happened upon a 
marble-factory, sepulchral urns and obelisks flanking its en- 
trance, and slabs for tombstones, with ‘Sacred to the 
Memory” already chiselled. Let us quit this city where the 
skeleton grin thus intrudes at every turn ; let us fly to the 
lovely environs sprinkled with villas of pleasure and embowered 
in gardens :—haste to yonder enchanting grove—ah ! ’tis the 
first ecopse of the cemetery, and beyond, the white monuments 
twinkle among the foliage :—-everywhere, everywhere, the same 
thanatopsis. 

A profound philosophical reason exists for this ethical, and 
more than ethical, effect of the grave. Death is the natural 
law. All that is merely natural, then, must die? No: for 
the soul is natural. All that is physical, then? Even so: 
the Giver of Life, in imparting life freely to matter, has be- 
stowed it with a universal limit as to its duration. Lither, 
then, man is not all physical, or he is wholly mortal. If not 
wholly physical, and as to his immaterial part immortal, then 
the interests of his body and of time are subordinate to those 
of the soul and of eternity. Then neither beauty, nor health, 
nor riches, nor fame, nor pleasure, nor power, nor all these, 
with length of days, rank high in the scale of good. When 
the triumphs of this age in material civilization are quoted, 
what could resist the argument against old religions and the 


nations yet faithful to the Cross, except the fact of death ?° 


What boots it to the boasters that their civilization triumphs, 
when they lie in cold obstruction ? 

Stipendia peccati mors. Death is a punishment. One con- 
ceives that, when the criminal swings lightly from the gallows- 
tree. But surely for all it is a humiliation to die. Should 
not this great immortal spirit, this spark of the divinity, that 
flames within us, redeem its physical tabernacle from the law 
of nature? Alone in creation man is not simply the handi- 
work, but, by a divine likeness, the offspring of the invisible 
God. How, then, if he stood in his integrity, should man be 
suffered to die? Ah! Death is more than a moralist—he is 
a theologian also. By slaying infant innocence he demonstrates 
original sin. Jn quo omnes peccaverunt—so that there is no 
innocence. Hence the necessity of an expiatory death, 
necessity which Cain denied and Abel confessed; denial and 
confession alike reiterated through all the ages, and sealed in 
all by the blood of the confessors. When I read some of our 
modern Cainite newspapers, full of the idolatry of the present, 
and which habitually treat the religion of the atonement and 
sacrifice as at best a respectable myth, I think that one of their 
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I might say many other things in praise of Death, bat 1 | 





columns at least contains a standing refutation of their system : 





is it the column of the Obituary. Didn't I tell you that Death 
was a preacher that holds forth everywhere, without regard to 
fitness of time or place? A horse-block would serve him for 
a pulpit; no place too profane for his homily, not even the 
pages of the : he won’t scruple to set his fleshless foot on 
a table covered with linen damask, or shining with polished 
oak, for a ghastly after-dinner speech, that no guest relishes. 
At the theatre he rushes in with an epilogue not announced in 
the bills, and the footlights grow blue, the actors vanish at the 
side-scenes, and the trembling audience seatter. 

Rosemary (in latin rosmarinus,) is, you know, an evergreen 
shrub. In the north of Europe an exotic; in the Mediter- 
ranean countries it grows naturally; in America I have not 
seen it. In the system of Linneus it is one of the roses, 
Class II. Order I. Corol. ringent, upper lip 2-parted, filaments 
long, curved, simple, with atooth. It belongs to the 42nd natural 
order both of Linneus and of Jussieu, called by the latter the 
Lubiatee—the same of which thyme, hyssop, lavender, mint, 
&e., belong, all of them stomachicsand tonics. A French writer 
who was not a botanist, and whose description is consequently 
intelligible to the unscientific, describes Rosemary (in French 
romarin) a8 a woody shrub, about three or four feet high (it 
sometimes grows to six or seven), and of a highly agreeable 
odor. Its numerous slender, hard and ash-coloured branches 
are covered (but at regular intervals, we may observe,) with 
long, straight, narrow, stiff leaves, of a brownish green on their 
upper surface and whitish beneath. (Some of the varieties 
have a pale gold stripe or edge on the green leaf.) The flowers 
are small, mouth-shaped, with cleft lips, of a pale blue, bor- 
dering on white. They grow mingled with the leaves, and 
are in bloom all the year round, which is a peculiarity of this 
famous evergreen. Both leaves and flowers were anciently 
renowned in medicine, being’ esteemed highly efficacious in 
disorders of the brain and nerves. Their taste is warm, 
pungent and bitter. 

Onthe shores ofthe Mediterranean, says another writer, this 
shrub grows in such profusion that the air is scented with the 
perfume many miles from land. In the north it does nct bear 
the winter well unless the root be planted in the hole of some 
old and broken wall. Formerly it was planted in princely 
gardens, where it was highly prized for its fragrance and 
mystic frame, and, like box, was cut and clipped into various 
fanciful figures. In the western parts of England, and on the 
Continent, it was especially affected to funeral solemnities, 
chaplets and wreaths being disposed in the chamber or laid 
upon the coffin, and sprigs of Rosemary distributed to the 
assistants and mourners, while the shrub itself was planted 
about the grave. But besides this symbolism with death, it 
had another with the sweetest emotions of life, rosemary being 
the lover’s plant, and mention made of it in all the amatory 
poetry both of the French and Germans. 

‘«‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; ’pray you, love, 
remember,” says Ophelia. to Laertes. Another meaning is 
fidelity and constancy. Its funeral use, as also its amatory 
significance, may well refer toeither or both of these meanings. 
Nor are the arbitrary, for among the medicinal virtues of rose- 
mary, was believed to be that of strengthening the memory. 
Accordingly, Rembertus Dodonceus, in the Appendix to his 
learned treatise Purgantium Aliarumque ea Facientium, wherein 
(i. e., in appendice) he treats Variarum e quidem rarissimarum 
nonnullarum stirpium ac florum says of this evergreen :—Con- 
venit etiam et presertiin flores omnibus capitis ac cerebri ex 
frigida humidaque causa malis : cerebrum etenim desiccant’ —they 
dry the brain—“ sensus et memoriam acuunt”—they sharpen 
the senses and the memory. It was, therefore, a profound 
calculation to plant this shrub about the graves of the departed ; 
and equally so in the lover to bestow a sprig upon his mis- 
tress. eee 

Etymologically, it is said by a great lexicographer to signify 
sea-rose. In Irish it is bath-ros, which has the same meaning. 
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But evidently the true etymology is not sea-rose, but sea-dew 
Ovid says ‘‘ rore maris,”” and Horace marino rore, 





“ Ut modo rore maris, modo se violave rosave 
Implicet : interdum candentia lilia gestet,” 
which Dryden rather freely renders— 


“ Of roses, violets and lilies mix’d, 
And sprigs of flowing rosemary betwixt, 
She form’d the chaplet that adorn’d her front.” 

The English name is of all others the most beautiful, com" 
posed as it is of Rose and Mary, whereof in the princely 
garden of sanctity one is the emblem of penitential austerity 
the other of unspotted mortal holiness. And in this connec- 
tion might something be said of our present purpose, touching 
the moral representation of life in fiction, that is, as bright, 
winning, sweet, captivating (if you please), even gorgeous, 
splendid and dashing, but with atra mors in the back-ground. 
To our purpose also are, eminently, the fine lines of Shenstone 
in his Schoolmistress : 

«‘ Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sip’d the silvery dew: 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak ; 
But herbs for use and physic not a few, 
Of grey renown, within those borders nai 


‘¢ And here trim rosemarine, that whilom crown’d 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer ; 
Ere driven from its envy’d site, it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here, 
Where edg’d with gold its glittering skirts appear. 
Oh, wassel days! oh customs meet and well! 
Ere this was banished from its lofty sphere: 
Simplicity then sought this humble cell, 
Nor ever would she more with thane or lordling dwell.” 

‘¢ Oh, wassel days/"’ says Shenstone. Rosemary was used 
in Christmas festivities, and other occasions of ancient merry- 
making. They carried and scattered sprigs of rosemary in 
the gay procession of the Lord of Misrule: the mystic boar’s 
head was dressed and paraded with this plant of ‘‘ grey re- 
nown.”’ Thus we read: 

“‘ Caput Apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s heade in hande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
T pray you all sing merrily, 
) Qui estis in convivio. 

To conclude: ** Rosemary” is confessedly a plant of * grey 
renown” and manifoldly mystic significance; it is associated 
with scenes both grave and gay, with mourning and with feast- 
ing ; its classical etymology speaks to us of the dew that de- 
scends in the silent night, emblem of death: and of the sea 
that embrates the world in its round of waters, ever-heaving, 
the symbol of life ; its more modern etymology combines the 
names of the fairest of saints with the severest—of the Star of 
the Sea and Mystical Rose, and of that young virgin, first 
canonized saint of the new world, to whom a native poet-priest 
has addressed that beautiful stanza :— 


“First flow’ret of the desert wild ! 
Whose leaves the sweets of grace exhale,” &c. 


To such an allusion, we can add nothing, 
THE END. 





MOUNT ORIENT. 
Tse M‘Orients of Mount Orient were looked upon in our 
neighbourhood as people of high fashion, unbounded literary 
attainments, and the most delicate sensibility! They had, 
until within the last two years spent the greater portion of 
their life ‘‘ abroad” (a word which has a portentous sound in 
a village). On their return to Mount Orient, they occasioned 
quite a revolution in all our tastes and customs: they intro- 
duced waltzing, smoking cigars, &c. I have seen their open 
carriage sometimes drive by my window, Miss Mimosa 
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M‘Orient, seated on the coach-box, and Mr. Ajax M‘Orient, 
her brother, occupying the interior in a frieze jacket and 
a souwester! Both were considered prodigies of intellect. 
Ajax M‘Orient had written poems in which ‘ rill” rhymed to 
‘‘ hill,” “beam” to “stream,”’ ‘‘ mountain” to ‘‘ fountain,” 
and ‘* billow” to ‘‘ willow.” Nay, it was even whispered that 
he had formed a design of immortalizing Robert Burns, by 
turning his poems into good English, and had actually tested 
that operation upon ‘‘ Tam O'Shanter,” which was so much 
altered, that you would not recognize it. He was a uni- 
versal critic, one of those agreeable persons who know every- 
thing in the world better than anybody else. He would ask 
you what you thought of that engraving, and on your 
selecting a particular group for admiration, he would civilly 
inform you that you had just praised the only defect in the 
piece. Nor did nature escape him: walk out with him, and 
he would commend every lake, and rock, and river, until you 
agreed with him when ten to one, he would wheel around 
and differ, satisfied to prove himself wrong, provided he 
could prove you wrong also. On the other hand, Miss 
Mimosa M‘Orient was very handsome, a great enthusiast, 
an ardent lover of Ireland unlike her brother, who affected the 
aristocrat, and curled his lip at O’Connell, with a mind all 
sunshine and a heart all fire; a soul innocence itself—radiant 
candor—heroic courage—a glowing zeal for universal 
liberty—a heart alive to the tenderest feelings of distress— 
and a mind, to judge by her conversation, imbued with the 
deepest sentiments of virtue. Miss M‘Orient had a near 
relative living under her protection, named Mary de Courcy, 
who did not seem to have had half her advantages. She was 
plain, had no enthusiasm, seldom talked of Ireland, had so 
much common sense in her mind as should not shut out sun- 
shine. She might be candid, but she had too much reserve 
to thrust it forth as if for sale—she might have an innocent 
heart, but she was not for ever talking of it. Of her feelings 
she neVer spoke at all, and on the subject of virtue she could 
not compete in eloquence with Miss M‘Orient. Still it was a 
riddle, that while everybody liked Miss de Courcy, the 
M‘Orients seemed to be but little estemed or loved. Thus, 
while Miss M‘Orient and her brother were rhyming and 
romancing about ‘‘ green fields,” and ‘‘ groves,” and “ lang 
syne,’ and ‘‘ negroes,”’ and ‘‘ birds in cages,”’ and ‘‘ sympathy,” 
and ‘‘ universal freedom,” they proved to be such a pair of 
arrant scolds and tyrants in their own house, that no servant 
remained two months in their employment. While Miss 
M‘Orient would weep by the hour to hear a blackbird whistle 
Paddy Carey outside a farmer’s cottage, she could see whole 
families, reduced to beggary, without shedding a tear. It was 
during one of those seasons of distress, which so frequently 
afflicted the peasantry of Ireland, that Mary de Courcy hap- 
pened one morning to be watering some flowers that graced 
the small enclosure in front of Mount Orient House, that 
a female cottager, accompanied by a group of helpless 
children, presented themselves before her. Miss de Courcy, 
and Mimosa had known the woman in better times—the 
former was surprised at her present destitution. ‘* Ah! 
Miss Mary!’’ said the apparent suppliant, ‘tis all over with 
us now, since the house and the man that kept it up are gone 
together. Hush, child!.be quiet! You never again will come 
over to us in the summer days, to sit down inside our door, 
an’ to take the cup of thick milk from Nelly, and to talk so 
kindly to the children. That’s all over now, miss—them 
times are gone!” Moved by the poor woman’s sorrow, Miss 
de Courcy for the first time keenly felt her utter want of for- 
tune. She determined, however, to lay before Miss M‘Orient 
in the course of the day the condition of their old cottage 
acquaintance, and conceived that she entered the room in 
happy time, when she found her tender-hearted friends dissolved 
in tears, and with a book between her hands. Still better it-was 
a work on Ireland, and Mimosa showed her protegee the page, 
still moistened from the offerings of her sympathy, in which 
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the writer had drawn a very lively picture of the sufferings of 
her countrymen during a period of more than usual affliction. 
‘* Such writing as this, dear Mary!” she exclaimed, in ecstasy 
of woe, ‘‘ would move me were the sketch at the Antipodes ; 
but being taken in Ireland, beloved Ireland ! imagine its effect 
upon my feelings—I, who am not myself—I have nothing for 
you, my good man, go about your business [to an old beggar- 
man who presented himself with a low bow at the window}— 
who am not myself when Ireland:is the theme! the heart 
must be insensible indeed that such a picture could not move 
to pity. ‘Ah! if the poor Irish—[I declare there are three 
more beggars on the avenue! ‘Thomas, did not your master 
give strict orders that not a single beggar should be allowed 
to set foot inside the gate? ]—ah! if the poor—(let some one 
go and turn them out this instant—we must certainly have the 
dogs let loose again ]—if the Irish poor had many such advo- 
cates, charity would win its burning way at length even into 
cold recesses—’’ ‘‘There’s a poor woman wants a dhrop of 
milk, ma’am,” said a servant, appearing at the door. “I 
haven’t it for her—let me not be disturbed [exit servant ]— 
into the cold recesses of even an absentee landlord's heart. 
The appeal, dear Mary, is perfectly irresistible ; nor can I 
conceive a higher gratification than that of lending a healing 
hand to such affliction.”” ‘I am glad to hear you say so, 
Mimosa, my dear,” said Mary, ‘‘ for I have it in my power to 
give you the gratification you desire.” ‘‘ How, Miss de 
Courcy ?”’ said the sentimental lady in an altered tone, and 
with some secret alarm. Mary de Courcy was not aware how 
wide a difference there is, between crying over human misery, 
described in London literature, and relieving it in common 
life; between sentimentalizing over the picture of human woe, 
and befriending the original. She did not know that there are 
creatures who will melt at an imaginary distress, while the 
sight of actual suffering will find them callous as a flint. She 
proceeded, therefore, with a sanguine spirit, to explain the 
circumstances of their old neighbours, expecting that all her 
trouble would be in moderating the extent of her enthusiastic 
auditor's liberality. But she could not get a shilling from the 
patriotic Miss M‘Orient. That young lady had expended the 
last of her pocket-money on this beautiful book on Irish 
misery, so that she had not a sixpence left for the miserable 
Irish. But then she felt for them! She talked, too, a great 
deal about ‘her principles.” It was not ‘her principle,” 
that the poor should ever be relieved by money. It was by 
forwarding ‘‘the march of intellect,” those evils should be 
remedied. As the world becams enlightened, mem would find 
it was their interest that human misery should be alleviated in 
the persons of their fellow creatures, a regenerative spirit 
would pervade society, and peace and abundance would shed 
their light on every land, not even accepting dear, neglected, 
and down-trodden Ireland. But, as for the widow, ‘‘ she 
hadn’t a sixpence for her.” Besides, who knew but she 
might drink it? Misfortune drives so many to the dram- 
shop. Well, though Miss de Courcy might provide against 
that, still, who could say that she was not an impostor! Oh, 
true, Miss M‘Orient knew the woman well. But she had a 
great many other older and nearer acquaintances ; and it was 
‘‘ her principle,” that charity was nothing without order. In 
vulgar language, it should always begin at home. At all 
events, she could and would do nothing.—Extract from Gerald 


Griffin. 
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THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 


Tue plague of locusts, one of the most awful visitations to 
which the countries included in the Roman Empire were ex- 
posed, extended from the Atlantic to Ethiopia, from Arabia to 
India, and from the Nile and Red Sea to Greece and the north 
of Asia Minor. Instances are recorded in history of clouds of 
the devastating insect crossing the Black Sea to Poland, and 
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the Mediterranean to Lombardy. It is as numerous in its | 
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species as it is wide in range of territory. Brood follows 
brood, with a sort of family likeness, vet ith distinct attri- 
butes, as we read in the prophets of the Old Testament, from 
whom Bochart tells us it is possible to enumerate as many as 
ten kinds. 

_ It wakens into existence and activity as early as the month 
of March ; but instances are not wanting, as in our present 
history, of its appearance as late as June. Even one flight 
comprises myriads upon myriads, sing imagination, to 
which the drops of rain, or the =ninal the hy are the only 
fit comparisons; and hence it is almost a proverbial mode of 
expression in the East (as may be illustrated by the sacred pages 
to which we just now referred), by way of describing a vast in- 
vading army, to liken it to the locusts. So dense are they 
when upon the wing, that it is no exaggeration to say that 
they hide the sun—from which circumstance, indeed, their 
name in Arabic is derived. And so ubiquitous are they when 
they have alighted on the earth, that they simply cover or 
clothe its surface, 

This last characteristic is stated in the sacred account of 
the plagues of Egypt, where their faculty of devastation is also 
mentioned. The corrupting fly and the bruising and prostrat- 
ing hail preceded them in the series of visitations, but they 
came to do the work of ruin thoroughly. For not only the 
crops and fruits, but the foliage of the forest itself, nay, the 
small twigs and the bark of the trees, are the victim of their 
curious and energetic rapacity. They have been known even 
to gnaw the door-posts of the houses. Nor do they execute 
their task in so slovenly a way, that, as they have succeeded 
other plagues, so they may have successors themselves. 

They take pains to spoil what they leave. Like the 
harpies, they smear everything that they touch with a miser- 
able slime, which has the effect of a virus in corroding, or, as 
some say, in scorching and burning. And then, perhaps, as 
if all this were too little, when they can do nothing else, they 
die, as if out of sheer malevolence to man, for the poisonous 
elements of their natare are then let loose and dispersed abroad 
and create a pestilence ; and they manage to destroy many more 
by their death than in their life. 

Such are the locusts—whose existence the ancient here- 
tics brought forward as their primary proof that there was an 
evil creator; and of whom an Arabian writer shows his 
national horror, when he says that they have the head of a 
horse, the eyes of an elephant, the neck ofa bull, the horns of 
a stag, the breast of a lion, the belly of a scorpion, the wings 
of an eagle, the legs of a camel, the feet of an ostrich, and the 
tail of a serpent. 

And now they are rushing upon a considerable tract of that 
beautiful region of which we spoke with such admiration. 
The swarm to which Juba pointed, grew and grew, till it 
became a compact body, as much as a furlong square ; yet it 
was but the vanguard of a series of similar hosts, formed, one 
after another, out of the hot mould or sand, rising into the air 
like clouds, enlarging into a dusky canopy, and then dis- 
charged against the fruitful plain. At length, the huge, innu- 
merous mass was put into motion, and began its career, 
darkening;the face of day. 

As became an instrument of divine power, it seemed to hav» 
no volition of its own; it was set off, it drifted with the wind, 
and thus made northwards, straight for Sicca. Thus they 
advanced, host after host, for a time wafted on the air, and 
gradually declining to the earth, while fresh broods were car- 
ried over the first, and neared the earth, after a longer flight, 
in their turn. For twelve miles did they extend, from front to 
rear, and their whizzing and hissing could be heard for six 
miles on every side of them. 

The bright sun, though hidden by them, illumined their 
bodies, and was reflected from their quivering wings; and as 
they heavily fell earthward, they seemed like the innumerable 
flakes of a yellow-colored snow. And like snow did they de- 
scend, a living carpet, or rather pall, upon fields, crops, gardens, 
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copses, groves, orchards, vineyards, olive woods, orangeries, | 


palm plantations, and the deep forests, sparing nothing within 
their reach, and, where there was nothing to devour, lying 
helpless in drifts, or crawling forward obstinately, -as best they 
might, with the hope of prey. . 

They could spare their hundred thousand soldiers, twice or 
thrice over, and not miss them ; their masses filled the bottoms 
of the ravines and hollow ways, impeding the traveller as he 
rode forward on his journey, and trampled by thousands under 
his horse’s hoofs. In vain was all this overthrow and waste 
by the roadside; in vain their loss in river, pool, and water- 
course. The poor peasants hastily dug pits and trenches as 
their enemy came on ; in vain they filled them from the wells 
or with lighted stubble. Heavily and thickly did the locusts 
fall; they were lavish of their lives ; the choked the flame and 
the water, which destroyed them the while, and the vast, living 
hostile armament still moved on. 

They moved on like soldiers in their ranks, stopping at 
nothing, and straggling for nothing ; they carried a broad fur- 
row, or weal, all across the country, black and loathsome, 
while it was as green and smiling on each side of them, and in 
front, as it had been before they came. Before them, in the 
language of the prophets, was a paradise, and behind them a 
desert. They are daunted by nothing; they surmount walls 
and hedges, and enter inclosed gardens or inhabited houses, 

A rare and experimental vineyard has been planted in a shel- 
tered grove. The high winds of Africa will not commonly allow 
the light trellis or the slim pole ; but here the lofty poplar of 
Campania has been possible, or which the vine-plant mounts 
so many yards into the air, that the poor grape-gatherer bar- 
gain for a funeral pile and a tomb as one of the conditions of 
their engagement. The locusts have done what the winds and 
lightning could not do, and the whole promise of the vintage, 
leaves, and all, is gone and the slender stems are left bare. 

There is another yard, less uncommon, but still tended with 
more than common care ; each plant is kept within due bounds 
by a circular trench around it, and by upright canes on which 
it is to trail; in an hour the solicitude and long toil of the 
vine-dresser are lost, and his pride humbled. There is a 
smiling farm ; another sort of vine, of remarkable character, is 
found against the farm-house. This vine springs from one rood 
and has clothed and matted with its many branches the four 
walls. The whole of it is covered thick with long clusters, 
which another month willripen. Onevery grape and leafthere 
is a locust. 

Onward they go, to the market, to the temple sacrifices, to 
baker’s stores, to the cook-shops, to the confectioners, to the 
druggists ; nothing comes amiss to them ; wherever man has 
aught to eat or drink there are they, reckless of death, strong 
of appetite, certain of conquest. 

They have passed on; the men of Sicca sadly congratulate 
themselves, and begin to look about them and to sum up their 
losses. Being the proprietors of the neighbouring districts, and 
the purchasers of its produce, they lament over the devasta- 
tion, not because the fair country is disfigured, but because 
income is becoming scanty, and prices are becoming high. 

How is a population of many thousands to be fed? Where 
is the grain ? where the melons, the figs, the dates, the gourds, 
the beans, the grapes, to sustain and solace the multitudes in 
their lanes, caverns, and garrets? ‘This is another weighty 
consideration for the class well-to-do in the world. The taxes, 
too, and contributions, the capitation tax, the percentage upon 
corn, the various articles of revenue due to Rome, how are 
they to be paid ? How are the cattle to be provided for the 
sacrifices and the tables of the wealthy? One-half, at least, 
of the supply of Sicca is cut off. 

No longer slaves are seen coming into the city from the 
country in troops, with their baskets on their shoulders, or 
beating forward the horse, or mule, or ox overladen with its 
burden, or driving in the dangerous cow or the unresirting 











sheep. The animation of the place is gone; a gloom hangs j st 








over the Forum, and if its frequenters are | 
something of sullenness and recklessness in their mirth. The 
gods have given the city up ; something or other has angered 
them. | Ger evs: 

It was a sudden catastrophe ; they seemed making for the 
Mediterranean, as if, like other great conquerors, they had 
other worlds to subdue beyond it; but, whether they were 
over-gorged, or struck by some atmospheric change, or that 
their time was come and they paid the debt of nature, soit was 
that suddenly they fell, and their glory came to naught, and 
all was vanity to them as to others, and “their stench rose up, 
and their corruption rose up, because they had done proudly.” 

The hideous swarms lay dead in the most steaming under 
wood, in the great swamps, in the sheltered valleys in the 
ditches and furrows of the fields, amid the monuments of their 
own prowess, the ruined crops and the dishonored vineyards. 
A poisonous element, issuing’ from their remains, mingled 
with the atmosphere and corrupted it. The dismayed peasants 
found that a plague had begun; a new visitation, not con- 
fined to the territory which the enemy had made its own, but 
extending far and wide as the atmosphere extends in all direc- 
tions. Their daily toil, no longer claimed by the fruits of the 
earth, which have ceased to exist, is now devoted to the object 
of ridding themselves of the deadly legacy which they have 
received in their stead 

In vain ; it is their last toil; they are digging pits, they 
are raising piles, for their own corpses, as well as for the bodies 
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of tueir enemies. Invader and victim lie in the same grave, 


burn in the same heap ; they sicken while they work, and the 
pestilence spreads. A new invasion is menacing Sicca, in the 
shape of companies of peasants and slaves, with their employ- 
ers and overseers, nay, the farmers themselves and proprietors, 
the panic having broken the bonds of discipline, rushing from 
famine and infection as to a place of safety. The inhabitants 
of the city are as frightened as they, and more energetic. 
They determine to keep them at a distance; the gates are 
closed ; a strict cordon is drawn; however by the continual 
pressure, numbers contrive to make an entrance, as water into 
a vessel, or light through the closed shutters, and any how 


the air can not be put in quarantine, so the pestilence has the | 


better of it, and at last appears in the alleys and in the cellars 
of Sicca. on 
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ADVICE TO THE EMPTY-HEADED, ~ 


Waat do you say ?—What? I really do not understand 
you. Be so good as to explain yourself again.—Upon my 
word, I do not.—Oh, now I know: you mean to tell me it is 
a coldday. Why did you not say at once, ‘It is cold to-day ?” 
If you wish to inform me it rains or snows, pray say, ‘It 
rains,” ‘‘ It snows ;” or, if you think I look well and you 
choose to compliment me, say, ‘I think you look well.” 
“But,” you answer, ‘‘ That is so common, and so plain, and 
what everybody can say."’ Well, and what if they can? Is 
it so great a misfortune to be understood when one speaks, 





and to speak like the rest of the world ? {I will tell you what, 


tay friend; you and your fine-spoken brethren want one 
thing—you do not suspect it, and I shall astonish you—you 
want common sense. Nay, this is not all: you have some- 


thing too much ; you possess an opinion that you have more — 


sense than others. ‘hat is the source of all your pompous 
nothings, your cloudy sentences, and your big words without 
a meaning. Before you accost a person, or enter a room, let 
me pull you by your sleeve and whisper in your ear, “‘ Do not 
try to show oif your sense ; have none at all—that is your 
part. Use plain language, if you can; just such as you find 
others use, who, in your idea, have no understanding; and 
then, perhaps, you will get credit for. having some.” , 
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GLENARM, 


Tax beautiful little village of Glenarm is romantically situated 
on the sea-coast, in a deep sequestered glen, encircled by hills, 
and refreshed by the waters of a mountain stream that glides 
through it. At the opposite bank of this river, on a com- 
manding eminence, towers the Castle of Glenarm, with its 
minarets, cupolas, and glittering vanes ; it is pleasantly situated 
on the sea-shore, and is indeed, a noble structure. The inner 
approach to itis by a noble avenue of lime trees. With the 
exception of the front, which commands a seemingly intermin- 
able sea-view, it is enclosed by a grand semicircular range of 
mountains, whose rocky headlands project into the bay. In 
the centre of the mass is a finely-wooded glen leading to the 
deer-park. The tout ensemble relieves the sombre hue of the 
mountains, and heightens the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene. ‘ 

The valley in which the town is situated is bounded on 
the east by the deer-park hill, and on the west by Bellaire 
hill, both of which, in their sections towards the sea, exhibit 
cliffs of chalk covered by basaltic platforms. The distant hill, 
seen rising above the opening of the valley, is the celebrated 
Slieve Mish, where St. Patrick is stated to have attended the 
swine. of Milco. It consists entirely of green stone. The 
headlands of Glenarm on the south, and the bold promontory 
of Gerron on the north, include a bay which extends for six 
miles between them. Near Glenarm is a very remarkable 
compound basaltic dyke, consisting of three branches, travers- 


ing chalk. The commerce of this town consists in exporting 


flirits, limestone, and salt. . 
4318. Edward the second granted to Joh: De Athy, the 


53. 





manor of Glenarm, with the appurtenances in Ulster, which 
had belonged to Hugh Bissot, to hold to said John for the 
term of his life, doing suit and service. 

1465. A monastery was built here for Franciscan Friars of 
the Third Order, by Robert Bisset, with the consent of the 
Pope and the Bishop of Connor. 

From Cushendal to Glenarm, passing Red Bay, and coasting 
along the ocean the whole way, the road exhibits the most 
romantic and beautiful scenery. Ontheone hand, magnificent 
and widely extended views of the ocean, which on this coast rolls 
its swelling waves towards the shore with a peculiar and danger- 
ous rapidity ; and on the other, rocky mountains of consider- 
able height, whose hanging cliffs, as the road extends partly up 
their sides, seem to threaten the traveller with destruction, 
and which, in some places, are thickly clothed with woods, 
through the openings between which the eye is sometimes 
surprised by the sight of a village. As the road winds round 
a great many spacious bays, which abound in this part of the 
coast, few rides can be more agreeable. 

Nor is the southern approach from Larne less beautiful. 
About a mile and a-half before it reaches Glenarm, this road 
ascends a very high hill, on the opposite descent of which « 
turn of the road suddenly reveals this town as closing the vists 
through a beautifully wooded glen, which the road, as on a 
terrace, overhangs. ‘The river is seen and heard murmuring 
down the declivity and through the depths of the vale; while 
the castle and demesne: form in this excursion also, a very 
attractive feature—the deer-park beautifully winding and 
sloping down the opposite bank.—J. P. M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’'Fxanacan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c.” 





BARRY YELVERTON, LORD AVONMORE, CHIEF BARON. 


Yelverton born in county Cork in 1736.—Usher in a school in Dublin.— 
Becomes a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin.—Married in 1761, and 
called to the Bar in 1764.—Obtains a seat in the Irish Parliament in 
i1774.—His great oratorical powers.—The “ Monks of the Screw;” 
the Charter Song.—Attorney-General in 1782, and Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer.—Judicial appearance and conduct.—Curran’s pathetic 
address in Judge Johnst6n’s case.—Curran’s tale of the calf.—The 
Phantasmagoria.—Our absent friends.—-Death in 1805. 

AttnoucH Newmarket, in the county of Cork, is an insignifi- 
cant place on the map of Ireland, yet it has strong claims to 
be noticed. ‘There, beside the waters of Oon Dalua, beneath 
the shadow of the hills, with the outlines of the mountain 
ridges of Killarney on the horizon’s verge, prattled in infancy 
and played in boyhood two of the noblest men who adorned 
the Irish bar and presided on the Irish bench—Barry Yelver- 
ton and John Philpot Curran. Both were respectably de- 
scended, though the lot of their fathers was poor, and both 
were contemporaries. There was but twelve years difference 
in their ages, and Yelverton was the elder. He was born near 
Kanturk in 1786, and he was early sent to the village school. 
The Irish have ever shown a great love of literature, and these 
schools, if not remarkable for the mode of imparting instruc- 
tion, or the system on which they were based, undoubtedly 
sent forth many clever men. Mauch, of course, depended upon 
the master, and it speaks highly for the head of the New- 
market Academy, that his scholars became so distinguished in 
after life. 

When of sufficient age to earn a subsistence, and possessed 
of a stock of knowledge to push his way in the world, Yelver- 
ton left his native place and came to Dublin. His prospects 
were not very bright at this time, for he accepted the situation 
of usher in Mr. Buck’s school, in North King-street. He did 
not retain it long. Mr. Buck, thinking what was meat for the 
boys ought to be meat for the ushers, reduced their diet to 
bread and milk. Yelverton would not be content with this, and 
turned his thoughts to more ambitious views. He was for- 
tunate in getting a sizarship in Trinity College, and having 
studied hard, obtained a scnolarship. 

His foot once upon the ladder, he soon commenced to climb 
upwards, and forming acquaintance with a lady of small, but 
to him considerable fortune, he married her on the 2nd July, 
1761. His wife’s name was Mary, daughter of William 
Nugent, Esq., of Clonlost, county Westmeath. He resolved 
to prepare for the bar. His wife’s fortune, and some money, 
the reward of literary labours, enabled him to keep his terms 
in London, and he was duly called to the bar in 1764. 

His progress at first was very slow, and he continued for 
some years to feel that sickness of the heart arising from hope 
deferred. Yet he had qualities calculated’ to bring him into 
notice—and they did not fail, when the golden key of oppor- 
tunity opened the door to professional display. He had great 
oratorical powers, and, at the time of which I write, these 
were a very strong recommendation. He obtained a seat in 
parliament in 1774, as member for Carrickfergus, and joined 
the band of carnest men who struggled for the rights of the 
Irish nation. 

As my object is to present the legal, and not the merely 
political lives of the distinguished men whom I have presumed 
to sketch, I confine myself to such specimens of Yelverton’s 
talents as display his forensic abilities, leaving to others the 
description of his brilliant career in the senate. It is stated 
that in strong, powerful, nervous language he excelled all his 
contemporaries ; and when we find among them Grattan, 
Flood, Curran, and Hussey Burgh, this is high praise indeed. 
His style must have been declamatory, fiery, weighty, and 
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distinct; yet the powerful stream of his eloquence was so 


| measured, nothing was lost, and the flow of his words was so 


relieved by the beauty of his fancy, the auditor surrendered 
reason and feeling to his sway, chained head and heart. _ 
He possessed a variety of qualities, some of them strangely 
at variance with others. Having been the architect of his 
own fortune, as he advanced into high latitudes he did not 
wholly forget his former habits, and could adapt himself 
readily to whatever society, high or low, into which he chanced 
to fall. He had great social qualities, and was a distingui 
‘‘ Monk of the Screw,”’ a society which, I have no doubt, was 
well named, and the members frequently could say, with the 
gentleman who, on being asked, ‘‘ Were you ever in Cork?” 
answered, ‘‘ No, but I have seen a great many drawings of it.” 
This spiritual assembly met every Saturday in term, at a 
house in Kevin-street. The furniture of the ry was 
quite according to conventual form, and Yelverton drew up the 
rules in quaint, comic Latin verse. Here the most eminent 
men of the age—Grattan, Curran, Flood, Lord Charlemont, 
Bowes Daly, Yelverton, and many others—held social con- 
verse. Curran was prior, and composed the charter song, 
which thus commenced : 


“When St. Patrick our Order established, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our Abbot, 
To guide us in what we should do. 


But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 

And he swore, on the word of his saintship, 
That fountain should never run dry.” 


During the period of 1782, Yelverton was one of the lead- 
ing men who gained for Ireland commercial privileges and the 
recognition of her legislative independence ; but he was not 
proof to the influence of court favour, and became Attorney- 
General in 1782. His probation as law officer did not last 
long, for he was advanced to the chief place of the Exchequer 
on the lamented death of Hussey Burgh in the following year. 
On the bench he showed to great advantage. Here he wore 
an air of dignity not naturally his, for except on the bench, 
his appearance conveyed an impression of insignificance ; but 
clothed with the judicial ermine, representing the majesty of 
justice, and feeling something of that divinity ‘“ which doth 
hedge a king,’”’ he looked no common man. His countenance 
bore traces of higher thoughts and purposes than fall to the 
lot of ordinary mortals; the strongly-marked lines of his 
massive face denoted energy, feeling, and benignity. 

There are no Irish reports preserving his arguments at the 
bar; but the ‘‘ Irish Term Reports,” by Messrs. Ridgeway, 
Lapp, and Schoales, published in 1796, afford abundant evi- 
dence of his talents on the bench: ‘‘ His judgments show the 
clearness, force, and fertility of his reasoning powers. He 
does not hesitate to grapple with the question in a variety of 
points, and his illustrations of the views he has taken, and his 
knowledge of cases, seem very great.” His voice was deep 
and full, and his enunciation slow and measured. He possessed 
a logical mind, and the arrangement of his judgments was very 
clear and convincing. When we remember the extent of his 
acquirements, and add to these a manner animated and im- 
pressive, we can readily conceive the influence he obtained. 

Curran and he were early and familiar friends; they had 
known each other in childhood, and, school-fellows in New- 
market, an acquaintance was quickly cemented into an affec- 
tion that promised endurance; but ‘‘ constancy lives in realms 
above,’ and an estrangement took place which continued to 
divide them for years. At length it chanced that Curran was 
retained as counsel for Judge Johnston, who, being indicted for 
libel in the year 1805, was arrested under a writ of babeas 
corpus issued in England. Curran, in arguing sgn st the 
legality of the arrest, relying on the independence of the coart, 
was led to dwell upon the happy days he passed with the pre- 
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siding Judge, Lord Avonmore. The passage has been often 
quoted, but is too full of beauty ever to grow stale : 

«« This soothing hope I draw from the dearest and tenderest 
recollections of my life—from the remembrance of those attic 
nights, and those refections of the gods which we have spent 
with those admired, and respected, and beloved companions 
who have gone before us, over whose ashes the most precious 
tears of Ireland have been shed.” [Lord Avonmore became 
greatly affected]. ‘‘Yes, my good lord,I see you do not for- 
get them—I see their sacred forms passing in sad review be- 
fore your memory—I see your pained and softened fancy 
recalling those happy meetings, when the innocent enjoyment 
of social mirth expanded into the nobler warmth of social 
virtue, and the horizon of the board became enlarged into the 
horizon of man—when the swelling heart conceived and com- 
municated the pure and generous purpose—when my slenderer 
and younger taper imbibed its borrowed light from the more 
matured and redundant fountain of yours. Yes, my Lord, 
we can remember these nights without any other regret than 
that they cf never more return ; for 

‘ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine— 
But search of deep philosophy— 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy— 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.’ ” 

When the court rose, a tipstaff told Mr. Curran the Chief 
Baron wanted him in chamber, and on Curran’s hastening to 
the room, his old friend greeted him with the embrace of affec- 
tion—told him unworthy means had been taken to separate 
them, but they should no more prevail. 

As a judge, Lord Avonmore had one great fault—he was 
too ready to come to a conclusion, and once formed, it was 
extremely difficult to overcome. An amusing anecdote is re- 
lated of Curran, displaying this failing of the judge. Coming 
late one day into the Exchequer, he applied to have a motion 
reinstated which had been struck out by reason of his absence. 

‘*My lord,” said Curran, ‘‘ the circumstances will, I hope, 
be sufficient apology, and excuse any abstraction on my part ; 
for after what I witnessed, I can hardly be expected to have 
my mind at ease.” : 

** Good gracious | what has happened, Mr. Curran ?” eagerly 
inquired the kind-hearted Chief Baron. 

**T will tell your lordship as calmly as I can. I was on 
my way to court to-day, at my usual hour, and I was passing 
through the market—” 

‘* Yes! yes! the Castle Market!” suggested his lordship. 

** The Castle Market,”’ continued Curran ; “‘ and as I passed 
along opposite a stall, I saw a brawny butcher with a large 
knife gleaming in his hand. He was about slaying a calf, my 
lord, when, just as he was about killing the animal, his little 
child—a blue-eyed, fair-haired little girl—in all the innocent 
gaiety of childhood, came running from her father’s stall. 
Before the butcher could stay the blow, down came the arm, 
and he plunged the knife—” 

‘‘ My God !—into his child?” screamed the agonized judge. 

‘‘ No, my lord—into the calf; but your lordship sometimes 
anticipates !”” 

Mr. Curran knew how far he could go with his friend, and, 
aware how much he loved a good joke, never hesitated to play 
one. One day, as he was addressing a jury of illiterate men, 
he was speedily conscious his eloquence was thrown away on 
them, and resolved to have a laugh at their expense. 

‘*‘ You heard, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ how my learned friend 
at the other side levelled the arrows of his wit at the poverty 
with which my client is afflicted. ‘You, however, gentlemen, 
doubtless, remember the eloquent passage of the Greek his- 
torian, Hesiod, in his Phantasmagoria, on the evils which 
poverty endures : 

‘ Nil habet infelix paupertas duris in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.’ 

Lord Avonmore, a first-rate classical scholar, was aroused 

at once. 
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“‘Mr. Curran, I'm really astonished! Surely Hesiod was 
& poet, not an historian. I never heard of his Phantasma- 
goria.”’ 

_ Mr. Curran.—‘ Well, my lord, I can’t help that; +e wrote 
it certainly.” 

Chief Baron.—“ But the lines you quoted are Latin—I think 
they’re Juvenal’s.” 

Mr. Curran.—‘ He quotes them, probably, from the Phan- 
tasmagoria. The original are Greek.” 

Chief Baron.—‘‘ Oh! Mr. Curran, you must be under some 
mistake. I tell you they are Latin. I’m as familiar with 
them as with my ‘ Blackstone.’”’ 

Mr. Curran.—‘‘ Well, my lord, I regret to differ from you. 
If it was a point of law, of course I should readily bow to your 
decision, but as it’s a mere matter of fact, I call upon your 
lordship, with the greatest respect, to send the issue, as a 
collateral one, to that jury, and I'll venture to say they'll find 
them Greek!” 

The whole fun of the thing flashed at once upon his lord- 
ship’s mind, and he literally rolled on the bench with laughter, 
to the great amazement of the jury, who could see nothing to 
raise the judicial mirth in an action on a bill of exchange. 

His lordship was subject to occasional fits of absence. At 
a dinner-party, when the toast—‘‘ Our absent friends,” was 
given, Curran, who sat near Lord Avonmore, perceiving he 
was indulging in a fit of abstraction, coolly exclaimed : 

** My lord, your health has just been proposed by our host 
in very flattering terms!—do you not mean to acknowledge 
it ?” 

“ Thank you, Curran ; really I was not aware,’’ replied the 
judge, and standing up, in his usual elegant style he returned 
thanks for a health which was not given ; nor was it for some 
time that he found out he had been duped by his witty neigh- 
bour. 

Happily has he been called the ‘‘ Goldsmith of the bar.”* 
His social qualities drew the elite of the bar to his hospitable 
house at Fairview, near Dublin. He was raised a step in the 
peerage at the time of the Union, becoming Viscount Avon- 
more, and died 19th August, 1805. 





PETRIE AS A PAINTER.+ 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


In a former number of this Magazine we gave a short, and 
necessarily imperfect obituary of George Petrie, whose name 
will ever be regarded by the Irish people with grateful re- 
verence, even when reputations now high among us shall 
have lived only in the records of the day. Painter, man of 
letters, historian, archzologist, musician, he touched during 
his long career upon a variety of subjects in an unequalled 
manner—a manner, indeed, which but reflected his innate 
grace and grasp of intellect, and which possessed in itself this 
peculiarity, that in its very refinement many of his contempo- 
raries, though considered ripe and accomplished, men more 
or less engaged in the same pursuits, were unable fully to un- 
derstand him—were unable, or perhaps unwilling, to acknow- 
ledge a master. Many-sided men will be esteemed in a greater 
or less degree according to the tastes of those who regard 
them. Petrie as a painter, amongst those who were wont to 
consider art with any feeling higher than that of mere cu- 
riosity, had friends, and many unfriends—we cannot say 
enemies; and to anyone even slightly acquainted with the 
history of art in Ireland during the earlier part of the 19th 
century this remark will bring no surprise. No avant courvr 


* “Curran and his Contemporaries.” 

+ Many of our readers will be glad to learn that, since the present 
article was written, a very considerable number of pictorial works exe- 
cuted by Petrie have been collected together, and now form an interesting 
portion of the Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, Abbey- 
street, Dy blin. 
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of reform has ever yet met with much consideration—at least 
for a while, and artists are known to belong to the genus 
irritable, especially when long-established conventionalism is 
assailed, and the judicious among the public begin to embrace 
the newfangled heresy. True it is that Ireland had produced 
painters of high excellence even before the middle of the last 
century. The Royal Academy of London, established under 
the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1768, had amongst 
its original members two Irishmen—viz., James Barry, a 
native of Cork, and George Barrett, a Dublin man—the for- 
mer an historical painter of great genius, as his works in the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, and elsewhere attest; the latter, a 
depictor of landscape, perhaps in his peculiar department, 
second to no man in his day. There were, doubtlessly, other 
Irish landscape painters of about the close of the last century 
whose works commanded admiration and attention, but they 
must be considered less as draughtsmen than as painters. The 
prevailing acquirements of a landscape painter, from the time 
when that delightful branch of art was first cultivated in Ireland, 
down almost to the period of the establishment of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in 1823, appears to have consisted in a 
certain dexterity of touch, boldness which should be more 
correctly styled coarseness or carelessnes, and a straining after 
effect, quite regardless of the laws of light and shade, and 
even of perspective: ‘The same remark may be said generally 
to apply to contemporaneous art in England. In order to 
illustrate our subject, we would refer our readers to the ordi- 
nary class of engravings found in books of travel, antiquities, 
&c., of the time, say, of their grandfathers. Take Grose, for 
instance. All the artists of that celebrated ‘‘ chiel” appear 
to have studied in one and the same academy—if, indeed, they 
had ever studied at all. There will generally be found the 
nondescript tree, with marvellous branches and impossible 
trunk, planted against the sky, and evidently introduced for 
mere effect. There is the water of wonderful reflections, and 
the inevitable fisherman, whose line, like that of the unknown 
giant, 








“ A cable that in storms ne’er broke,” 

measures at least one foot in thickness. Said fisherman’s boat 
almost invariably possesses a remarkable peculiarity of bow, 
the twist of which has not been perpetuated in the practice of 
any naval yard, public or private, at least that we know of. 
Then, that smoke, how curious! And the light upon the old 
abbey playing in a, way it never does in these prosy days. We 
know from personal examination of not a few of the subjects 
depicted, that if the artist had drawn correctly many of the 
towers had become strangely attenuated, and others as sin- 
gularly bloated, since the time the original sketch was made. 
Ledwich’s illustrations are even more exaggerated in all their 
faults than Grose’s, which are, in truth, gross enough, But 
such was the artistic style of the age—a style which Petrie 
was the first, we believe, in Great Britain, certainly the first 
in Ireland, to combat and reform. How he succeeded we 
have abundant evidence to show in the beautifully-illustrated 
works relating to Irish scenery and topography which hegan 
to make their appearance nearly half-a-century ago. The steel 
engravings in the ‘‘ Excursions in Ireland,’’ and in a number 
of publications which followed—all, or nearly all, from young 
Petrie’s drawings—immediately attracted notice, not only in 
this country but even beyond the sea. Our artist’s acquaint- 
ance was sought by several of the most eminent of the en- 
gravers of London, and there can be little doubt but that for 
the love of fatherland which bound him to this country, he 
would have commanded an exalted position amongst the 
artists resident in England. Indeed, at a very early period of 
his career, Ireland had almost lost the services of her future 
ollamh and seanchaidhe. 

Petrie, while yet a youth, in connexion with two fellow art 
students who subsequently became famous—one, as the suc- 
cessiul rival of the great Martin, the other as in some respects 
an unequalled painter of mountain and woodland scenery—left 
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our shores for London. At that time a visit to the English 
metropolis was, to any young native of Ireland, an important 
event. The friends—Danby, O’Connor, and Petrie—wished 
to inspect the wonders of the Royal Academy Exhibition. The 
two former, we believe, suffering under a somewhat chronic 
attack of impecuniosity—a malady which is somewhat noted 
amongst artistic circles even at the present day—had recourse 
to a lottery. A number of their works thus disposed of, and 
Petrie’s father, at that time a portrait painter in good practice, 
having supplied his son with the necessary funds, the party 
became possessed of what, to their young eyes, appeared a 
little fortune. Petrie has often related, in the presence of the 
writer of this paper, an account of the adventures of the 
youthful trio in the English capital. How, as their bul- 
lion evaporated—as bullion will in London—they 
descended from their high estate as dwellers in an hotel, and 
sought furnished lodgings and restaurants—for even poetical 
young artists cannot choose but eat. Their last dinner in London 
was in one of those mysterious dens where gentlemen pay in 
advance, are furnished with knives and forks chained to the 
table, and are not supposed to object to having their viands 
peppered with flies, or other little animals which we refrain 
from naming. At length they must return; but now comes 
the rub. ‘Their whole stock of cash is not sufficient for their 
coach fare, and they must tramp to Bristol en route to Dublin, 
husbanding their few remaining shillings as best they may. 
Upon their road, in the country of the barbarous English or 
Welsh—it matters not which, they arrived in a half-famished 
state at a farm-house, and showing a piece of coin, asked 
imploringly for something wherewith to stay their hunger. 
Nothing was to be had. ‘‘ Stop a moment,” said a Saxon in 
frock and highlows to the last who was retiring; ‘‘Oi think 
thoult relish a bit o’ meat.’’ They joyfully returned and 
waited. A frizzing sound soon commenced in an adjoining 
room, and when it ceased expectation had given such a whet, 
that they declared they could devour anything. It was a 
steak—but of an eccentric colour, strong-smelling, and oh! how 
tough! But the hungry teeth pierced its fibres ; and the land- 
lord being paid, each party was satisfied. Petrie was wont 
to declare, years afterwards, that on leaving the place they 
saw, in a yard adjoining the kitchen, the carcass of a colt, 
a victim apparently of consumption, from the attenuated flank, 
of which had been cut a piece that exactly corresponded, in 
length, breadth, and thickness, with the dimensions of their 
tough and odoriferous steak ! 

Upon arriving at Bristol they found their common purse 
exhausted, and had to live by making and selling liitle water- 
colour sketches for 3s. 6d. each. Petrie soon received from 
his father means to return to Dublin. Danby and O’Connor 
remained in Bristol—the former to achieve a world-wide re- 
putation as an artist ; the latter, to be registered 
first of English landscape painters. — i. oe 


Petrie’s fame as an illustrator, as we have said, spread far 
and wide. We have seen scores of the orici yam i 


executed with all the accuracy of photography, combined with 
artistic genius of the highest order ; grace and sentiment are 
expressed in every line. It was his peculiarity to produce 
nothing violent or coarse. His sketches for engravers were 
usually worked in with Indian ink, a little blue tint being in- 
troduced into the skies or distance; the foregrounds are gene- 
rally warmed with sepia touches. It was the production of 
these charming drawings, we believe, that caused a host of 
would-be art critics, who were never framed by nature to un- 
derstand their tender beauty, to pronounce their author weak 
as an artist, and wanting in the appreciation of colour. 

As in pictorial art, so in music, and (to descend) in the 
science of the table. Many persons, considering themselves 
very learned too, despise the practice of water-colour drawing 
as only a fit occupation for ladies or children; the materials 
do not admit of a gloss being given them, nor -will they well 
bear ‘ hardship,” or washing with soap and water. As regards 
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music, there are individuals who can recognize no melody ex- 
cept in the crashing of a brass band, or perhaps in “‘the bones.” 
In like manner, your gentleman in highlows with the bull- 
dog will pronounce all edibles and potables, gimcrackery and 
stuff, excepting beef and XXX, or the like—‘them’s the 
jockeys for his money.” We are sorry to say that we believe 
many artists and amateurs have been induced to join in the 
cry of Petrie’s want of power and colouring, because they fool- 
ishly thought that in lessening his fame as a painter, they 
might thereby elevate their own. They would gladly set off 
the alleged absence of force and coleur against his matchless 
grace and truthfulness of drawing. Very different is the 
opinion of Petrie’s work as held by Burton, Danby, and a host 
of giants of art, painters and engravers—lIrish as well as 
foreign. But we have only to refer to such of his pictures as 
remain in the country to see that a great painter has recently 
passed away. These works, one and all, breathe the poetry of 
his mind. Look at ‘‘ Gougane Barra,”’ in the possession of 
Robert Callwell, Esq., of Dublin. Turner, we believe, in all 
deference to Ruskin, has scarcely achieved a greater master- 
piece. A lonely Irish glen, with its little loch and holy 
island, form the subject ; mountains environ the narrow scene, 
and tower majestically on every side but one ; a thunderstorm 
is clearing away, and through a break in the clouds a long 
perpendicular ray of July light pours upon the lake, discover- 
ing the whole glen, which feeling tells us had a moment before 
been bridged over by a roof of rolling, pouring electric vapour. 
Again, see his ‘‘ Drudical Circle” and the ** Twelve Binns of 
Connemara” in the same collection. Here may be discovered 
almost every variety of scenery for which the painter’s native 
country is famous, except one—that of wood. We must now 
refer to a number of drawings in the possession of John 
Somers, Esq., of Rathmines. The subjects in general are 
scenes from Killarney, and for effect and richness of colouring 
are equal to anything of Robson, or even of Turner. His 
‘* Kagle’s Nest” is treated in a manner which shows that 
Petrie felt the inspiration of the green wood as forcibly as that 
of the mountain-side, grey cairn, Celtic circle, holy well, shatter- 
ed cross, or medieval abbey. Some of his greater works which 
we have seen, such as ‘* Dolbaddern Castle, Wales,” ‘‘ Con- 
nor’s Pass, Co. Kerry,” ‘* A Scene in the Island of Skye,”’ in 
the possession of Dr. Stokes, ‘‘ Ardfinnan Castle, county Tip- 
perary,’’ speak of the varied and accomplished power of our 
painter. ‘The character of his drawings made for engraving 
purposes we have already discussed. His pictures speak for 
themselves. Perhaps it is in their delicacy and harmony, the 
absence of all clap-trap, that many fail to discover their un- 
obtrusive force. And this is the quality of high art—not to 
dazzle, but to attract and awaken the imagination, giving it 
wings for flight beyond this sphere of world-wise, knick-knack 
professors and critical shams. W. F. W. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
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Sweet Lily of the Valley, with bells so pure and white, 
Whose dark green leaves so shining seem to shade it from the light ; 
But in its pure and spotless robe, oh, what to it compare— 
Where find so sweet a flower, so rich, so bright, so fair, 
Sweet Lily of the Valley. 


The sweetness of its perfume scents the air around, 
For symmetry and beauty its match cannot be found, 
The pet of the parterre, the short-liv’d summer’s joy, 
As pure as virgin gold, as free from all alloy, 
Sweet Lily of the Valley. 


In shelter of its precious leaf it makes its lonely home, 
And free from that protection would never wish to roam ; 
It does not wish like silly folk a busy life to see, 
ut in that leaf would always stay, so sweet, so dear to me. 
Sweet Lily of the Valley. 
. Il. H. 0. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY, 


CHAPTER X1X. HOW 1 HELPED TO WIN THE BATTLE OF BUSACO. 


As we returned to the castle, the gay prattle of my aristo- 
cratic companion soon banished all thoughts of the apparition 
from my mind. J made inquiries of her “if the castle was 
ever reputed haunted ?’ but, except by the ** Headless Hunts- 
man of Shanaclugh,” the legend of which Lady Adela said 
she would get Davy to tell me if I would promise to recount to 
her the way I gained the battle of Busaco, I could discover 
no ghost, and certainly that renowned rider did not sufficiently 
resemble this mysterious nocturnal wanderer. I kept my 
own counsel, however, not wishing to create any alarm, 
knowing how easy it is to excite superstitious fears, and 
how difficult to allay them when aroused. 

The festivity of the castle was kept up to a late, or rather 
early hour, and when we met next morning, Lady Adela in- 
sisted I should give the ladies an account of my exploit in 
the Peninsula which obtained me my promotion. Having an 
attentive audience I thus commenced : 

‘* As soon as I was released from drill, and fit for duty, I 
was sent to Portugal, where my regiment formed part of the 
force of Lord Wellington. Amid the bustle and excitement 
of the hasty march, the gay party clustered round the bivouac 
fire, or when reposing in my tent, I had little time for reflee- 
tion; but in my solitary moments, and when taking a short 
walk into the country around our encampment, I recollected 
with a sigh of regret how few are the opportunities afforded a 
subaltern to earn distinction or to gild his name. Then, if 
the opportunity does arise, how few have the presence of 
mind and courage to turn it to the right account. How often 
I wished for such a chance—for some golden key to open the 
gate to fortune. I prayed that I might accomplish some bold 
deed, such as we had listened to from my poor Tim Hegarty, 
whereby I might be the observed of all observers, and talked 
of with pride in my father’s old hall. 

‘* Musing on these thoughts, while we were encamped, in 
September, 1810, on the Sierra de Busaco, I strolled out froin 
my tent, as was my custom. The night was falling, and the 
evening mists were creeping up the valley as I gazed into 
the dark depths of the sierras, and marked the beetling 
cliffs—the craggy precipices, and far below a clear rivulet, 
which ran meandering and gurgling over its rocky bed. 
Tangled weeds hung in festoons from the rocks, and dipped 
their sprays into the stream, while the holy hush of eventide 
acted as a soporific, and stretching myself at the foot of a tall 
bush that sheltered me from the night dews, now falling fast, 
I was soon lost to all consciousness. 

‘¢T must have slept for a considerable time. When I awoke 
the moon was high in the heavens and shed a clear light, dis- 
closing a great expanse of hill and valley, with vast mountains 
rising tier over tier: Much fighting had lately taken place, 
for Marshal’ Massena was in command of the French army, 
then occupying the valley, and numbering 70,000 men, with 
Marshal Ney, the Prince of Esling, Reynier, and other cele- 
brated soldiers of Napoleon; while, at most, Lord Wellington 
had not above 50,000 men, and among them the Lusitanian 
legions, on which we did not place much account. We knew 
we were on the eve of a great battle, for Lord Wellington was 
determined he would let the governments of Portugal, Spain, 
and England see he was_not going to sleep, and he regarded the 
Sierra de Busaco as a strong position. I was attached to 
General Crawford’s division, and as we had Marshal Ney op- 
posite to us, rest assured we had plenty to do. Our troops 
were encamped along the ridges of the erested mountains, 
while the French were concealed by the crags and brushwood 
that covered the opposite hills. It appears that Ney imagined 
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we were quite at his mercy, and, perhaps, had he been in a 
position to engage us before we occupied the ground appointed, 
he might have defeated us, but he was too anxious to over- 
whelm us with the whole French force, and sent an aid-de- 
camp to obtain the aid of the Prince of Esling, who was at 
Mortagno, ten miles off. The prince, after delaying the-aid- 
de-camp for two hours before he condescended to admit him, 
then told him he would give no orders without Massena’s 
sanction ; so the favourable opportunity of attacking us. at a 
disadvantage was lost. ‘The fifth division, under General 
Leith, advanced from the Mendezo, and Lord Hill’s force was 
massed from the Alva. Sir Thomas Picton, with the third 
division, supported by a Portuguese brigade commanded by 
General Champlemond, occupied the hill next to General 
Leith, while the first division, under General Spencer, occu- 
pied the very summit of the ridge. 

‘¢As I lay in a half torpid state, I heard distinctly a low, 
unbroken sound, like the tramp of measured footsteps, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer on the opposite side of the glen. I could 
not be mistaken, for my ears were well practised in distinguish- 
ing sounds. So, stretching myself at full length behind some 
brushwood that grew thickly along the sides of the ravine at 
which I was, I watched carefully the movements which, under 
cover of the night, were going forward in the enemy’s ranks 
on the side of the hill, unseen by the British sentinels: I 
was soon aware how matters were going on with the enemy. 
The French light troops were dropping in small parties from 
the main body of the army into the glen over which | hung, 
and taking advantage of everything that afforded conceal- 
ment—shrubs, ‘and rocks, anl wooded dells, and leafy hol- 
lows—established themselves secretly and securely close to 
the picquets of our lines. This was a movement we had not 
contemplated, and was likely to throw us into confusion by 
the derangement of the plans which General Crawford had 
carried out, and to which he had directed us to conform in the 
event of the battle. I was now in a position for which I often 
panted, yet, strange to say, felt oppressed by its weight. .A 
thousand fears entered my mind. What, if the general would 
not credit my statement—or might he not be embarrassed by 
it, for he had given his final orders before 1. left the camp, 
and we all knew what his plans were for the following day's 
battle, and how hot-tempered he was if he was interfered with. 
Might I not be reprimanded for going, beyond, the lines ? 
Such were the ideas that restrained me,,as I returned, from 
seeking at once the general’s tent. ‘The hour was very late— 
midnight had come and gone, and to disturb the general's 
brief rest was no safe,or easy matter, 

‘¢ Yet, was I not aware that a very important secret move- 
ment had taken place on the part of the enemy, calculated to 
disturb all the plans of the general, and, surely it. would, be 
highly culpable in me, a British officer desirous of. promoting 
in every way the success of British arms, to withhold such 
important: information. Urged by, these considerations,» I 
turned aside from my own modest tent, and sought that of 
General Crawford. 

‘* The sentry on guard at once challenged me. 1 gave pass- 
word: and countersign, and passed within., A drowsy aid-de- 
camp, supposing I was some half-screwed youngster who had 
mistaken my way, was proceeding to blow me up for disturb- 
ing him, when I shut him up at once by demanding to see the 
general instantly. 

_ “The general t at this‘hour!’ exclaimed the aid-de-camp 
in amazement, 

«* * Even so,’ I replied. 

**\* Impossible,’ he said. ‘The general has just. fallen 
asleep after going round the camp, and completing all his. ar- 
rangements for the battle to-morrow. We are.to bein the sad- 











dleiat day-break, and it is drawing towards that'time even now.’ | 
*«* Tt is‘very hard, certainly, 1 admit,’.seid I,‘ but.for.all | 


that, I fear'there isno help+-I must see him. The success! of 
to'morrow mmay depend om my. domg soi? 20%) on) booyoo ! 
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be denied admittance?’ §., |.) >» 
‘* ‘Ensign Fogarty of the —th.’ ,;; LOC aaa El 


_ The young aid-de-camp tremblingly tapped at.a, 
leading to an inner chamber, whence very i 





without success, and the despairing youth, nodding to:me, as 


open and went inside. As the door remained partly 


ther doing him serious bodily harm., Then, as, the general 
awoke to consciousness, opening his eyes, he exclaimed; ‘Oh! 
Lascelles—day already! Why, I should not haye thought I 
had half-an-hour’s rest ;? then jumping out of bed,;/he com- 
menced buttoning on his uniform with more alacrity than 
could be expected from one of his. burly figure and time of life. 


| ‘¢T am sorry I have been obliged: to disturb you, sir, 
ut : 





d— do you mean? Do not think about it, my boy.? Then he 
popped his head into a basin of water. ‘You know my 


in the field, you know.’ 
‘* ¢ Yes, general, but I have to explain ——’ he 
‘‘¢ Oh! no time for explanations. Can we.get some, break- 


before the day is dene,’ 


the hour to rise ; only an officer is here who would not, be re- 
fused admittance to an interview.’ rel et. ea 
Who the d—1 is he ? Has he any despatches? Where are 
they ?’? The general asked these questions in a irritable tone. 

*** He does’ not belong to the staff—at: least. he is not in 
staff uniform. He gave me no despatches, sir, and he told 
me his name—Foolhardy.’ 


ots chibi !’ shouted. the general ; ‘ a proper name, sure 
enough.’ 4S 


«© Fogarty,’I exclaimed, from the outer .room— Ensign 
Fogarty of the —th,.’ 5 oy ait 
stood before me. He was short and. stout, with dark, flash- 
ing eyes, that now gleamed with fiery flames, far, from re- 
assuring. He was rapid in motion, quick, and easily excited ; 
braye as a lion, but hot as pepper, and fond of using his 
authority. I knew him to be a,rigid disciplinarian, emulous 
of glory, and, altogether the Jast person I would willingly have 
encountered on this occasion ; but my sense of duty gave, me 
courage to act and speak without any regard to consequences, 
as far as I was personally concerned. po 
audacity was mingled with curiosity as to the cause of my 
nocturnal visit, and after a brief pause he said: 

‘«* Pray, what is the cause for Ensign Fogarty of the. —th 
rousing from his sleep General Crawford at, this most. un- 
seasonable hour ?” p(n 

“«« The cause, general, you may be sure, was a very impor- 
tant one when I would yenture on such a step, and great as 
the occasion was I hesitated in doing so.’ 

‘“‘* Spare your apologies, sir, but come to the point’ — 

‘‘This simplified matters, | Bh ie 


ment, sir,’ said I, pointing to a chart’ of the ‘sierra, most 
apropos outspread on a table, ‘you believed this ground’ 
{pointing to .a..certain locality}, ‘ was unocenpied..by the 
enemy ? sions ot delve 19x : ‘esl oan ans 
«The genera Deets Saree ee 
«©The light, diyision of the, French army, you then sup- 
posed.,to. be. massed here,’ and I Sotatod te aeatiiee testi 


. *? si { - 





portion,ofthe chart. ~ 


‘ile odd abies 


‘¢ «Sorry to be obliged to disturb me, Lascelles! What the 


orders were express—’twould never do for the general to be late 


fast ?—a cup of coffee even, for we shall have hard fighting 


‘* ¢ General, pardon me,’ eried poor Lascelles, ‘ but it is not 


‘¢* An officer seeking an interview with me. at this time ! | 


‘*He eyed me with a glance in which astonishment at my | 





‘« «Indeed! that alters the.case, . Who shall I. say, will not... 


) 


ef 


i >. . :  snor- 
ing denoted the,deep sleep of the inmate. This was.repeated — 


much as to say ‘ You're in for it,’ quietly pushed, : the; door... 
unclosed 


I could not help hearing what followed. ., First,,some: inco-. . 
herent ejaculations, as from a person struggling, against. ano- 


‘‘ With one stride, like the bound of a panther, the general 


*«¢ When you formed your plans for ‘to-morrow’s engilge- 





tee ee 


you they are” 
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ugh my glass, sir, and am happy to tell 
Y @ within range of a masked battery, which has 
orders to open fire at daybreak.’ 

«¢ ¢ Yes,’ I coolly said, ‘I know that, sir, and it was to pre- 
vent the waste of much powder and ball, for the artillery have 
only rocks and trees to practise upon, that I am now here, ge- 


**1 then recounted circumstantially all I have already men- 
tioned. The general heard me at first impatiently, but as I 
proceeded, and he became aware of the great importance of my 
intelligence, he calmed down, made me sit beside him on a 
camp bed, and gave me great praise for my accuracy. 

‘* «7 must.see to this instantly,’ said he. ‘ Lascelles, call 
up my brigade-major, and let horses be saddled at once. Mr. 
Fogarty, your presence is necessary to show us the ground 
where the enemy lies in ambush, and when we ascertain the 
range, they shall find themselves well peppered from our bat- 
teries.” 

‘¢T bowed, and the brigade-major being in prompt attend- 
ance, we mounted the chargers provided by the orderlies, and 
I quickly brought the general and his staff to the ravine, on 
the 4 pa side of which the French troops lay concealed. 

**Means were speedily taken to alter the position of the 
troops. Behind the table land, near the convent, the 48rd 
and 52nd regiments were concealed. In front of these two 
regiments was placed the masked battery, which, had it not 
been for my ramble along the mountain pass, would have been 
i useless ir the action. The brigade of German infantry 
was thrown back asa decoy, and the bright beams of the morn- 
ing sun stole over the summits of the eastern hills, lighting 
up brightly the Sierra de Busaco as we rode to the general’s 
tent. As it was idle to expect any more repose, I had a hot 
cup of coffee and a comfortable breakfast with General Craw- 
ford before the fighting began.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


| CHAPTER VI. 

Joun Moore’s house, as we have already noticed, stood nearly 
vis-a-vis to Patrick Hoyle’s, and Mary had only to cross the 
street to arrive there. Sooth to say, Mrs. Hoyle’s conversa- 
tion had not acted as a strengthener to her resolves in Lizzie 
Moore's regard. She said to herself very naturally, ‘‘ If Mr. 
Tlamilton, who is such a fine clever gentleman, and one that 
everybody looks up to, can’t influence the Moores, wouldn't 
it be presumptuous in me to set myself up to do it? They're 
just like race-horses galloping headlong to ruin, and if I put 
myself in the way, I'll get knocked down formy trouble, that’s 
all... And yet I would like to say something to Lizzie, for if 
anything happened, as everybody says there will, it would be 
a comfort to feel Thad spoken. I wonder what I should do.” 

Before she could decide her course of action, however, 
Lizzie herself, dressed to the pitch of distraction, appeared at 
the drawing-room window, smiling and beckoning to , 
who hastened her steps and dropped her reflections for the 
present. As she passed the shop window, a lean, yellow-faced, 
green-eyed, but a smooth-looking individual withal, peered out 
of the window at her. This bilious-hued creature, who looked 
somehow as if he lived on cucumbers, raw turnips, and such- 
like unwholesome vegetables, was no other than Mr. William 
Rodgers, head assistant and clerk in tho shop of Mr. John 
Moore, 7 

~*T wonder John keeps that horrid-looking fellow,” Mary 
thought, as she stood at the door waiting for admittance. She 
was a bit of a stickler for good looks, the Ballyclare milliner. 
‘“‘Tl'm sure I could never trust him, he looks so smooth and 
tigréy [isthe word English ?], just as if he were only waiting 
until your back was turned to pounce on you, and fasten his 
claws in your throat. I wouldn’t wonder if he did mischief 
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There came another leer from the gentleman in question, 
who was ae up like a magpie, at a desk, and that pro- 
fessional without which no clerk is complete, a pen 
stuck above the right ear, and removed only the infinitesimal 
degree of an inch from the corresponding eye. 

"Tis said that no woman is insensible to admiration, be the 
quarter whence it proceeds ever so lowly. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that Mary deliberately turned her back upon the 
leering gentleman, and in a few moments the hali-door, shuttiug 
after her, screened her from his further leering. Lizzie was 
seated among dresses of every kind and description, rich and 
rare, and truly ravishing to gaze upon—silks, and muslins, and 
lace shawls, and mantles, and fancy bonnets and hats, and 
sashes, and laces, and baby’s clothes; here and there on the 
table were scattered the remains of some materials that had 
been used in moulding wax flowers, a piece of unfinishgd 
crochet, destined for an anti-macassor, squares of perforated 
board, skeins of floss silk, bead baskets in an unfinished state, 
fancy hand-sereens, &c. &c. 

‘‘Oh! Mary, I was just wishing for you to come,” cried 
Lizzie, embracing her dear friend; ‘* you are a person de bon 
gotit, and I am longing to have your opinion, for between you 
and me, I don’t think much of Barbara’s taste,’’ she said 
egotistically. ‘‘ But how is your mother, Mary dear,”’ she added 
in a moment, recollecting her politeness. ‘‘I declare I’m quite 
upset with this trip to Dublin. One must keep up one’s respe~.- 
ability, especially travelling, you know; and really I’m so 
fussed that I become & demi-sauvage.” 

‘*T don’t understand French, Lizzie,” said Mary, very 
naively; ‘* so do speak English to me, for I really would like 
to know what you say.”’ 

Lizzie blushed a little, and laughed and said she had got 
such a habit of using French words she couldn’t help it, be- 
sides they were so much more expressive than that dry matter- 
of-fact English; and then adjusting a tulle bonnet close at hand 
she put it on, and asked Mary how she thought it became her ? 
Of course there was but one answer to that question, for what 
bonnet would not have looked well over Lizzie’s pretty face ? 
She adorned her clothing, not her clothing her; and I only 
wish, for her own sake, she could have understood this better ; 
it would have saved her some after-trouble. 

‘¢ Beautiful !” cried Mary, quite forgetting in her admira- 
tion the moral part she had set before herself coming out, "I 
never saw anything so lovely in my life.”’ 

‘¢ John says the same thing,” Lizzie replied, turning triumph- 
antly to the glass ; ‘‘ but I don’t think the strings are quite 
long enough.” 

‘Oh! dear, I think they’re very long.” 

¢¢ It’s a hobby of mine, Mary, long strings,” replied Lizzie; 
‘* T like them three yards and a-half-at least.”’ 

‘«‘ That’s too long,” replied Mary.; ** quite too long. They 
would be down to your heels.”’ 

‘Pas du tout, ma chere. Oh! pardon, I forgot about the 
French. But I will get longer and broader strings ; Barbara 
wants me to have pink, but pink fades so in the sun, and white 
is more economical, and we must not be extravagant, you 
know, my dear. We really must not.” 

‘‘But I do think you are very extravagant as it is, Lizzie, 
if you will excuse me making so free as to tell it to you,” said 
Mary, seizing the favourable turn that the conversation had 
taken to fulfil her mother’s injunctions. ‘‘ Surely all these 
dresses are not yours, Lizzie. Have they come for inspection, 
or have you really bought them ?”’ 

«‘ They’re all mine,” Lizzie replied, not quite in her former 
pleasant tone, however. ‘* Except this silk and muslin, which 
I have made presents to Barbara, they are all mine. You 
know she must have something else to wear in Dublin besides 
that eternal black silk, and she asked me for these.” 

«« They're handsome presents,” said Mary musingly ; ‘‘ that 
silk is worth £5, I’m sure.”’ 

** Tt cost six,” said Lizzie. 
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**Oh! dear. 
mantles, and shawls, and bonnets. 
vered it.” 

‘¢ Tt cost more than £60,” said Lizzie. 

«¢ And you talk about being economical, Lizzie,” said Mary, 
with a very grave look in her large brown eyes. ‘‘ How can 
you? Unless you were a Mrs. Hamilton you couldn’t keep 
up to such a style of life as this.” 

‘‘Oh! pray cease, Mary; I don’t like being lectured, and 
you know I won’t want anything after this for a hundred years 
to come.” 

‘¢ Won't you, indeed? You know for the life of you, Lizzie,” 
said Mary, determined not to relinquish the topic, ‘‘ you 
couldn’t see a pretty bonnet or dress in a window, and have a 
guinea in your pocket, without going in to buy it. Could you 
n0@, you prettiest of all pretty things ?”’ 

She was a knowing one, this Mary Victory, the Ballyclare 
milliner, and had made some shrewd observations on human 
nature and its assailable points. 

‘* Indeed I could, and will, please God, when I come home 
from Dublin,” said the prettiest of all pretty things, laughing, 
‘‘and I intend becoming a very wise and economical person 
when we go to Oaklands, but one must always have a little 
outlay going to a new house, you know. Ou ne peit pas 
empécher cela. Ah! I have forgotten you dislike French.” 

‘‘] don’t dislike it, for I don’t understand it,’’ said Mary, 
‘‘and of course one can’t dislike what they know nothing at 
all about. I love to listen to Mrs. Hamilton speaking it to her 
daughter, it’s so soft and silvery, and though it’s all Greek to 
me I could listen to her for ever.” 

‘‘ What an admirer of Mrs. Hamilton’s you are, to be sure, 
Mary,” said Lizzie, rather nettled. 

** Oh! yes; she’s so good and so lovely, and so highly edu- 
cated. Did you ever hear her sing, Lizzie ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘*¢ Then you've had a loss. What a voice she has—it’s like 
an angel’s. She brought me up to Belmont once or twice, 
and sang for me, and I was so transported I couldn't help 
asking her again and again to sing, and she did it so kindly— 
and how good and lovely she looked. I often think she must be 
like those beautiful Madonnas she tells me about that she saw 
in Italy. And how good she is. She knows everything about 
the poor, and about every .kind of people, and one can’t help 
wondering how she did come to know all this, for she’s a lord's 
daughter.” 

** She’s a great bigot against Catholics for all her goodness, 
Mary; and without doubt, she’s an interfering person—has 
her finger in everybody’s pie, as the saying is,’’ said Lizzie 
sententiously. 

‘‘ Indeed, Lizzie, you’re mistaken,” cried Mary warmly; 
‘‘T heard her saying myself that we were all trying to go to 
heaven the best way we could, and that we shoudn’t quarrel 
because we couldn’t all keep on the same step going, and she 
helps Catholics just as much as Protestants—just as much. 
You know she was greatly abroad in her youth, and saw Ca- 
tholic countries, and is very superior. It’s only your half- 
aud-half, narrow-minded ignoramuses that are bigots. Peo- 
pie like her never are—they’re above it. And as for interfering, 
I never knew her to interfere except when it was for a good 
motive. Ifshe thought people were not industrious, or that 
they were too extravagant, she would say so to them, and give 
them a good advice, and I call that angel-like, and not inter- 
fering, Lizzie.” 

**Oh! one daren’t say a word about her before you, her 
sworn friend and admirer, but I know what I know. She can- 
not endure the idea of any one getting on in life, or becoming 
respectable.” 

“Oh! Lizzie.” 

‘Yes, becoming respectable; I say it again if you like. 
Shé would like a town-full of peasantry in Ballyclare, and her- 
sclfthe Lady Bountiful, with the crowd at her feet flattering 
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em raise his head and look up a little, 
and my lady is forthwith in a tremble for fear another person, 
coming between herself and the public, should eclipse her.” __ 

‘ Well,” thought Mary, * it’s a strange world, and the very 
best of us never get credit for pure goodness. We yee 
according to the world’s account, a little creature called ge 
behind the scenes, and it is for his glory and gratification that 
we are toiling and moiling—not for the public good. I believe 
if the Angel Gabriel himself came down from heaven, and went 
about doing charity, people would say it was to have his wings 
and himself admired, and not for the sake of feeding the hun- 
gry and clothing the naked.” . ee 

‘‘ Indeed, Lizzie, you are wrong in your opinion of Mrs. 
Hamilton,” she said after a pause—** very wrong.” sae 

‘«‘ Not a bit, Mary,” said Lizzie in a decisive tone, for she 
thought because Mary spoke rather more gravely than before, _ 
that she had thrown a new light on the subject for her. ** You 
are a young soft-hearted girl, and you think because Mrs. 
Hamilton has been kind to you (which was for her own pur- 
pose, of course—that the world might speak well of her), you 
think she’s an angel in human form, without another thought. 
save that of doing good. You don’t know the world,” said 
Lizzie in an elevated tone, conscious of her own superior ex- 
perience, ‘‘ nor its ways and motives, especially the ways of 
the fashionable world. People there must do these things to 
keep up their name and standing, and be talked of; and it is 
only the uninitiated, like you, who believe in all this stuff 
about goodness and angelic beings. The race of angels died 
out with the old novels, Mary, and we have only matter-of- 
fact people now, looking well to Number One and Number 
One’s glory and pleasure.”’ | 

‘* Well, [know this,” said Mary testily, ‘‘ if an angel did come | 
on earth, he might return to heaven as soon as he liked, for . 
no one would believe him ; he’d be called a pretender anda 
humbug, like the king we read about in the English history. 
But Lizzie, tell me this: if Mrs. Hamilton were only seeking 
her own honour and pleasure, as you say, and not to do good, 
why couldn’t she go to- England, and France, and all these 
grand places, to live and do good in for the sake of praise, 
instead of shutting herself up in quiet little Ballyclare ? She'd 
have far more pleasure there than here, I’m sure,” she said in 
a triumphant tone. | 

‘Poor simple Mary!” replied Lizzie, in a voice of supreme 
compassion ; ‘ it’s easy to see that you area child in the world’s 
ways. Doa’t you know she’d only be second-rate in London 
or Paris, or any of these grand places, and here she’s first—a 
kind of provincial queen, and Mrs. Hamilton’s one of these 
people that must be all or nothing ?” 

‘* Tt’s no use talking to her,” thought Mary; ‘‘ she alwavs 
shuts meup. Poor Lizzie! AndI know she’s going on wrong, 
and will come to grief, as every one says.’’ And then Mary re- 
solved to give her one fair open warning, so that no future self- 
reproach might come to darken her mind, for a low inward voice 
spoke in the depths of her soul—the voice of Charity, And 
Charity said to her, “‘ Mary, be not fearful of offence or misin- 
terpretation, but do as you would be done by. Help a sister 
in her need, stretch out your hand to her, and if she cast it 
roughly away, be not hurt or dejected, for though thy sister 
prize it not, the great Recording Angel shall write that deed 
of yours in characters of gold on the right hand of the book of 
life.” 

‘* Well, Lizzie,” said Mary, taking heart of grace after 
some moments’ reflection, ‘‘I hope you won't be offended with 
me, but I came to say something to you, and I don’t like to go 
away without doing it. Lizzie,” she said, rising and putting 
her hand on Lizzie Moore’s, for this little Ballyclare milliner 
could do a little bit of effect in her own way, ‘don’t go to 
Dublin with John, and don’t go to live in Oaklands. Stay at 
home and mind your shop in John’s absence, for you know 
one should never leave one’s house and concerns entirely to 
strangers.” — 
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** What a queer thing to say to me,” said Lizzie, half sur- 

ised, half-angry ; ‘‘’tis like the mysterious ings conveyed 

y ladies in novels to men they’re in love with,” she added, 
with an attempt at a joke. 

‘¢ It’s no mysterious warning at all,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ but plain, 
simple truth. People in business can’t leave their shops be- 
hind them this way, and go travelling about for pleasure ; 
shops won’t take care of themselves, you know, Lizzie, 
and nobody will look after your own affairs as carefully as you 
would do yourself.” 

‘¢ Mr. Rodgers is most honourable,” said Lizzie, drawing 
herself up with dignity. 

‘* T didn’t say he wasn’t,”’ replied Mary; ‘I only said no- 
body ever does one’s business like one’s-self, and I merely 
asked you not to leave your house alone for so long a time.” 

‘*‘My mother is coming to mind it during our absence.” 

** Your mother is an old woman, and can’t be so active as 
you would be. Besides, it’s not so much your trip to Dublin 
as removing to Oaklands, and all the money you must spend 
there. It will be awfully expensive, and, forgive me, not 
becoming your station.”’ 

“« Really, Miss Victory, I’m wonderfully obliged for your 
kind interest in ° 

‘No, you’re not a bit obliged, Lizzie, but offended. If you 
were obliged you would not call me Miss Victory. There, 
say no more about it,”’ said Mary smiling; ‘‘ I know, of course, 
that it was interfering, but I meant it for kindness, and I hope 
you'll take it as such. No, don’t say another word—only, only 
Ican’thelp it, Lizzie, Imust say it again—don’t spend any more 
money. And now,” she said, passing her arm through Lizzie’s, 
‘¢ if we talk any more we'll quarrel. Come up now, and see 
the baby; Bessie has been an age with him,” and they left the 
room, and spoke no more on that topic again. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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quiet as if nothing beyond the conviction at a petty-sessions 
had taken place. 

The weather was very fine and dry for the time of the year, 
and Sir William, to the surprise of everyone who had witnessed 
all he had gone through that day, directed the sheriff to have 
an escort ready in one hour from the closing of the court; 
and having made arrangements with his brother judge (who 
had nothing to do in the Record Court), he left for the next 
town on the circuit, by a clear, fine moonlight. 

It was by this time very late; and, as I felt harassed and 
fatigued both in body and mind, I retired to my lodging alone 
and depressed. The evening wore on: in a state of distraction 
I retired to rest, and soon fell into a confused slumber. How 
long I slept, or half slept, I know not—at least, I did not know 
until I was awakened by a thundering double knock at the 
street door. I had an instinctive feeling that it was for me, 
and, jumping up, I put my head out of the window, and asked, 
** Who was there ?”’ 

** Oh, come down, sir, come down as fast as you can,” said 
Ferriss, who, with another policeman, stood at the door. 

‘* Why, what is the matter now, Ferriss ?” said I. - 

‘** Oh, come down, sir; dress yourself smart, and come down, 
sir, and I'll tell you.” 

Of course I lost not another moment in dressing myself and 
going down. AsI passed the clock on the landing place, I 
saw that it was not far from two o’clock. Something serious 
I was certain had happened, and I felt a dreadful presentiment 
that Ferriss’s news was, that Tom Courtney had put an end to 
himself. Judge of my astonishment when I opened the hall 
door, and his first words were, that Tom Courtney had made 
his escape from gaol, and that he had again arrested him in a 
public-house in the town. 

‘* Quite and entirely impossible, Ferriss,” said I, ‘‘ on every 
account impossible; out of the question.” 

‘* Quite true, nevertheless, sir,” he replied; ‘‘I have him in 
the police-barrack, not forty perch from where you stand; and 
what's more, I have one of the fellows that was with him at the 
widow's house, and who, I am sure, assisted him to make his 
escape. You remember the red-haired thief that Kitty swore 


The prisoner ceased, but not a word, not a whisper, not a,| She’d know again ?” 


stir in court. All eyes turned from the unhappy man to the 
judge, who after an apparent consultation with his own mind, 
assumed the black cap with a trepidation very foreign to his 
usual mode, All persons present seemed to expect a long and, 
doubtless, a very feeling address to the unhappy convict ere the 
final words of the sentence should close his fate; but I never 
saw Sir William Smyth so completely, so perfectly overcome. 
He made one vain eff: to speak, and it was evident he 
would not make a second until he had mastered himself, and 
could command his voice. I had, too, a secret feeling that 
he believed in the innocence of the prisoner. After a prolonged 
and painful silence, he merely said: 

‘«‘ Thomas Courtney, I have listened, with all the attention 
which I considered your unhappy position demanded, to your 
statement. Every person in the court, as well as the jury, has 
heard the evidence upon which you have been convicted; and 
in the justice and propriety of that verdict there is not one 
solitary individual who must not concur—nay, you yourself 
have done so. ‘They have also heard your statement; and 
whether that statement be an vation of the crime or not, 
- I shall leave to be settled by the final Judge before whom you 
must soon appear. I shall only add, that if your statement be 
false—and I cannot reconcile its being otherwise with the 
evidence, if it be true—you will find, perhaps when too late, 
that it will be a dreadful aggravation indeed.” 

He then sentenced Tom Courtney. to be hanged by the neck 
till he was dead, in the usual words, upon the next day but one 
following. The miserable man was then removed from the 
dock to the gaol, amidst all the customary clamour and 
screaming of relations and friends. 

The court was adjourned, and in one hour the town was as 


** You're dreaming, Ferriss ; ‘tis, I say, quite impossible; I 

can’t and I don’t believe it.” 
' And why not, sir? why wouldn’t he, if he could ? and, 
faith, if it wasn’t for Edmond Ferriss, he was a free bird be- 
fore morning. Come down to the barrack, sir, yourself, and 
see him ; maybe you'll believe your eyesight.” 

*‘Scarcely,” said I. ‘* What did he say, Ferriss, when you 
took him? How did you know he got out? Where did you 
find him? Does he now admit his guilt ?” 

‘He never opened his lips since 1 took him; but I heard 
him and his companion talking the whole business over of the 
attack, and how well they escaped. There can be no doubt of 
his guilt now, at all events. Oh, then, what a sweet tongue he 
had, sir! Did you hear him to-day—faith, I believe I may 
say yesterday—why, he had me almost persuaded at one time, 
in spite of everything, that he was innocent.” 

We hastened to the barrack. As I entered the day-room I 
there beheld Tom Courtney sitting upon a form, handcuffed to 
another man, and a policeman on either end guarding them. 
He had changed his clothes, but did not appear to have had 
time to cut his hair, or otherwise disguise himself. There was 
a ferocity in his eye, and altogether in the expression of his 
countenance, I had never before seen, and which I did not con- 
ceive it capable of assuming. I looked him full in the face, 
and said— 

‘‘God help you, Tom Courtney ! what is this you have 
done ?” 

He did not return my gaze, and he replied not. ) 

Looking upon him from that moment as a condemned and 
hardened hypocrite, I turned from the room and gave directions 





that no person whatever should be permitted to speak to him, 
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or he to any one. I then brought Ferriss with me to Mr. ; 
the magistrate, whom I routed up as unexpectedly as I myself 
had been. As we went along, and while we were waiting for 
the magistrate to dress, and reconcile himself to so untimely a 
visit, Ferriss gave me the following account of Tom Court- 
ney’s second arrest. 








[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 





Cuarrer XIX.—Tue Crisis. 


Hr had met her with his whole soul breaking through every fea- 
ture. The electric spark had never shot from the opening heavens 
more swiftly than had hope, at her simple glance, thrilled through 
every nerve of his frame. She didnot seek for some moments to 
loosen the clinging clasp—she did not try to relax the fervent pres- 
sure. He had too often poured into her ear the eloquent language 
of his love—had all too frequently yielded to her the passionate 
assurance that she, and she alone, reigned absolute mistress of 
his heart, for her to doubt his truth. She had letters upon letters, 
crossed and re-crossed, and filled to the very seal with protesta- 
tions of devotion. Letters that had made her oft-times innocently 
wonder whether she could really be so like a veritable goddess as 
the writer seemed to imagine her—letters that spoke, and sang, 
like living lips, “ discoursing such sweet music ;” and letters, too, 
regarded by her as so many indisputable certificates, signed, 
sealed, witnessed, and delivered, of that solemn union which she 
believed and trusted would continue to subsist between them during 
eternity. No, she could not doubt his truth. The very manner 
of his meeting her—the unrestrained delight so vividly expressed, 
even that little involuntary and unintelligible cry which had escaped 
him at the sight of her, seemed to bring the dear, the unforgotten 
past around her livingly again. 

What matters it what words were thought or spoken! What 
matters it the form in which each made known their inmost feel- 
ings to the other; let memory of past experiences supply the place 
of all such vain detail. Hard and bitter mdeed must have been 
the lot of that heart whose retrospective glance can trace no gleam 
like this of joy; cold and spiritless must be the mind which owns 
no sympathy with that which makes the sunshine of our lives; and 
dull, and oh, how common the capacity which would fail to com- 
prehend that the mere utterance of the beloved name was all that 
was necessary in such moments, when the sympathies and the feel- 
ings are in fullest force, to knit such souls at once and indissolubly 
the one within the other. It is not, surelv, because that such fair 
enthralment is no longer ours—that the L1:zht witchery of its spell 
no longer charms our wearied spirit from the contemplation of the 
dust to which we all are hastening. It is not because our minds 
can be no longer nurtured by such evanescent food, or our souls 
entranced by such vain earthly intoxication, that we are to turn 
aside in lofty contempt of those who are but following in our own 
bygone footsteps, and drinking in the self-same draught we once 
had deemed sweet nectar—the draught which has proved, per- 
chance, m after life a very fount of bitterness. Let us recollect it 
was not ever so. It was once as sweet, as bright, as sparkling in 
our youthful eyes as was that same liquid mirror, midst the 
shades of paradise, in which the newly-created Eve first caught the 
fair reflection of herself. 

There they stood beneath the shadowy trees, the faint wind 
sighing at intervals through the branches, and the ripple of a 
ceaseless rivulet distinctly heard in the stillness, the lights and 
shadows cast by the masses of heavy foliage playing upon their un- 
conscious faces, and the wildering voice of majestic nature heard 
in soft whispers everywhere around. She, with all her recent ap- 
CEH and anxiety changed into comparative contentment, 

ooking not to what might be, but in all fearlessness and faith 
trusting, with that freedom from suspicion which forms one of the 
most beautiful attributes of a very child; and he, with the mere 
idea of her constant love soothing his senses like some balmy essence, 
bringing life and all its enchanting prospects once more verily before 
him—both deliberately endeavouring to shut out all that might re- 
call them from the enjoyment of their exquisite sensations. Stretched 
out before them lay the demesne of which he was the master. Its 
oaks, its glades, its far-off fields, its glittering streams—all glorious 
in the fresh, bright light of that summer’s day. All these fair 
realities mingling with the dream they both were dreaming—the 
éream that might fade away like the leaves that the wintry winds 


Ne 


: would wither, but not, like them, to return in rene wed > - . 
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freshness, and luxuriancy. Was destiny mocking them even then 
in the midst of their hopes and of their new-found ha shat- 
tering the fragments of the aerial castles they had so and per 
severingly been building? We will not anticipate, but shall merely 
say, that with the spell of the present still upon them, that hour of 
romance had decided the course of their unknown future. 

At least it is bliss to feel that we shall not be parted for ever,” 
were the first coherent words that Alfred Leeson uttered after a 
long, searching, wistful gaze into her flushing face. ‘ In my mad- 
ness—in my folly, I had determined that this interview should be 
our last. I had resolved to tell you what the agony of my despairing 
thoughts had so often forced upon me—that I felt you loved me not, 
and that so feeling and so believing, there was nothing left for 
one so miserable as myself but once more to seek oblivion in a 
lengthened absence ; that I would set out again to-morrow upon a 
protracted tour, and that I would but come here this day to bid 
you a long, a last, an irrevocable farewell.” y : 

For a single instant she raised her eyes to his, —There was a look 
of positive terror in her inquiring glance. In a momentary for- 
getfulness of conventional forms and reasonings she exclaimed, 
“ You will not leave me! Oh, Alfred, do not go!” clinging to his 
arm as she spoke like a frightened infant. 

“Not if you desire it otherwise. Not if you, beloved, ordain 
that I should stay. No, Norah, no! I will not again leave’ until 
the moment when bursting the iniquitous bonds by which you are 
at. present trammelled you shall be brought to seek a refuge in this 
faithful heart. Promise me—swear to me, that upon the first ap- 
pearance of an attempt to renew this man’s hateful addresses, you 
will, with true womanly pride, spurn the wily sinner from your pre- 
sence, and, defying the unwarrantable authority which so long has 
held you captive, be mine—mine at last—mine own, my worshipped 
wife.” 

Oh! what a little pone of sien was this for Norah. What an 
experience ot unspeakable delight, the rich colour deepeni 
ea cheek, an added lustre kindling in her eyes. say gi, 
might well be pardoned such little transient exultation. e idea 
of being his was the one gleam of comfort she had ever found 
amidst the bitter trials and accumulating perplexities by which she 
was surrounded. Would that one raft of hope be still in mercy 
spared to her? or would not this frail spar to which she clung fade 
from her grasp like a broken reed, leaving her alone and ve. “a 
on the stormy sea, called life. 

‘‘ Promise me—swear to me!” He repeated the words solemnly 
and with a marked emphasis, as bending down towards her he tried 
to look into her face, half hidden by her trembling hand. At first 
she answered not—the quick throbbing of her heart against his 
circling arm being her only response; but at length, as the low, 
earnest, impassioned whisper, reiterated for the twentieth time, 
came thrilling on her ear, the balmy air, as it swept past him 
through the waving boughs, brought to his delighted senses the 


blissful answer, 

** Yes!” ae 

He had just seized her hand in rapture, and was giving utterance 
to the joy which spoke in every radiant glance, when suddenly the 
sound of carriage-wheels approaching along the road below ar- 
rested their attention. On it came, whirling rapidly—an open 
chariot, and seated in it, side-by-side, Mr. Archer and his noble 
guest. Alfred Leeson, with an expression of absolute hate upon 
his face, looked down from his lofty elevation (being himself un- 
seen) upon the person of his rival. ‘ You have but to look upon 
your guardian’s face, Norah,” he said (between his clenched teeth), 
“to feel assured that the course we have determined upon is the 
only one now left for us to pursue.” He drew her slightly forward 
as he spoke, and sweeping aside the intervening branches of a lordly 


elm, whose leafy arms o’erhung the road beneath, he pointed down- 


wards towards the advancing equipage. ‘ That man,” he added 
in conclusion, “has ventured his every hope upon this single die. 
To lose this were with him to lose all, He can never be turned 
aside, or won over, or reasoned from his purpose. Defiance alone 
can avail in such a case as his—and defiance he shall have. That 
vow at least we have registered here—here, with heaven’ for our. 
silent witness this blessed midsummer-day.” 

The parting embrace which followed was undisturbed by a single 
word, as wringing her hand within his own, cold and rigid m 
emotion, he for an instant detained the flying footsteps of the 
a girl, vie as meg darted Pola net him with the 
speed of an antelope, quickly followed by Margaret, grumblin 
prognosticating, an ejacalatiog, as she fiursied along the ve. 


quented path which formed the only available short-cut by which 





ed 


her young lady could hope unperceived to regain the precincts of 
the mansion. 

Watching the flutter of her rich dress (for Norah had gone out 
to meet him in the elegant toilet assumed for the reception of his 
grace of Chichester, veiled only by her flowing mantle), gleaming 
and disappearing amongst the windings of the wood, Leeson 
stood for some time motionless, his face changed to an expression 
of apprehension and anxiety, as though the mere sight of his rival 
had blighted the happy prospects which had but just dawned upon 
him. An evil foreboding seemed to have taken possession of his 
mind, and one would have felt inclined to surmise from his whole 
appearance that he was undergoing some terrible conflict of his 
own internal feelings. At length, as if by a mighty effort recall- 
ing the scattered powers of his intellect, making a desperate at- 
tempt to subdue his secret emotion, which, whatever might be its 
hidden source, was sufficiently potent to produce large drops of cold 
perspiration that stood unheeded, like beads of dew, upon the fore- 
head, from which ever and anon he continued abstractedly lifting 
the dark. clusters of his wavy hair, he essayed to move away in 
an opposite direction, murmuring as he did so, as if replying to the 
voice of some clamorous, unextinguishable misgiving : “She has 
yielded me an unconditional consent. She can never recall or re- 
tract it, or dare to say me nay.” 

. Archer seldom expressed gratification when particularly 
elated, but he could not avoid the sudden flashing of the eye, the 
reddening of the cheek, and the pleasurably excited tone of the 
voice—in short, the outward ap ice of triumph, when he knew 
he had cause for it. And as he glanced at the elegant form, the 
charming presence, the ce, the beauty, and the fascination 
of her whom he had determined should be a machine in.his skilful 
hands, he felt that his plan was ee ge , and that he might con- 
sider al yy already firmly secured. He thought nothing of the 


likelihood of any vitally evil effects resulting to Norah from the 
attempt to carry out this, his despotic will. Her mind or feelings 


were never taken into consideration for a moment, or the strength 
of her resolution either. If they had, even he, worldly-minded as 
he was, might have trembled at the elements of agony and despera- 
tion he was blindly propelling into action in the sensitive, impul- 
sive mind of his young and guileless ward. 

Norah had acted the part assigned to her to perfection. She had 
received the visitor with all that graceiui ease and feminine cour- 
tesy which ever characterized her intercourse with others. She had 
been prepared for the meeting, and consequently had had time to 
subject her feelings to the control of her judgment. She had met him 
calmly—the effort to do so was a powerful one, but it was success- 
ful. Her manner, though perfectly natural, had none of the timid 
awkwardness of an embarrassed girl. She knew that as the wealthy 
heiress she was of consequence, and this feeling endowed her with 
co to and act freely, because she felt assured that what- 
ever she said or did was almost certain to elicit the appearance, at 
least, of'approbation. Mr. Archer had at once wisely judged that 
he might, with the most perfect confidence, leave her to herself. 
She required no lessons from him, no tutoring, no trammelling— 
she had that delightful quality, a talent for conversation, and being 
endowed with an extraordinary memory, could draw from its inex- 
haustible sources so varied a fund of entertainment, presenting such 
recollections to her hearers in a way so peculiarly her own, and 
with such a magical tact, that those who listened seldom failed to 
discover in the happily expressed ideas of Norah Elmore the pre- 
vailing influence of a superior mind. Far above most women in 
mental cultivation, was it to be wondered at if the Duke of Chi- 
chester should have felt his passion for ‘this exquisite creature” 
revive with double force, and that the face, the form, the voice, 
which had haunted him day and night for many a weary month, 
should appear to have gained in excellence, until it become 
the object as much of his wonder as of his love? 

There was a charm about her which drew him again and again 
within its power, “such an ever-changing fascination,” as he himself 
expressed it when, upon the night but one succeeding his arrival, 
he enthusiastically declared to Mr. Archer that he regarded his 
beautiful ward as the most perfect and bewitching of created 
beings. A renewal of his proposals had then, as might have been 
anticipated, immediately succeeded, accompanied, however, by the 

ion of certain serious misgivings as to the practicability of 
winning the affections of this peerless Peri. “She seems so un- 
caring,” he continued, ir tie a and at her ease, that I 
almost fear any feeling of predilection she may have entertained 
towards me has been already extinguished.” (Any one to look 
more ly confident of the reverse than he, the Duke of 
Chichester, did at that very moment, it would be difficult to ima- 
gine). ‘ Other influences may have been brought to bear upon 
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her mind,” he continued, with the same self-satisfied air ; “ there is 
er too, of some other attachment” (here the speaker's face 
ened, and the characteristic frown nearly knit the brows 
ther). ‘Of course, it may not be known to Archer ; young 
ladies seldom make choice of their guardians for confidants. How- 
ever, mark me, I do not make of this an insuperable objection. I 
can be indulgent as any man to such girlish extravagancies. All I 
desire to know is, whether your ward will bona fide agree to be my 
wife, the Duchess of Chichester! If so, my (I may use the term 
without incurring the censure of ostentation), my princely fortune, 
my broad estates, my name and station, the prestige of my rank, 
and all the pride and circumstance attendant on my position is 
hers to share in and enjoy. If it be otherwise, 1 have but to seek 
in the senate of my country, in the fame that I may win, and in the 
good it may be given me to do, an escape from disappointed feel- 
ings and the bitterness of unrequited attachment. But, in such 
case, I must put it out of my power to make a fool of myself (as 
the homely phrase expresses it) by heroically bidding her farewell— 
a long farewell, at once, and this time most indisputably it shall 
be still for ever.” 

The result of this affecting rhapsody, a full report of which we 
have neither space nor inclination further to detail, transpired upon 
the evening of the following day, just as Norah, in the full anima- 
tion and excitement of the ball, with its festive spirit lighting up 
her every feature, and adding to the native brilliancy of her 
appearance, was sensibly enjoying the éclat with which the entire 
affair was going off. Dressed with exceeding care, and looking, as 
indeed she ever did, attractive and interesting in the extreme, as 
chatting gaily with her latest partner, she promenaded the magni- 
ficent ball-room. 

“ Norah !” 

The voice was that of her guardian, addressed to her as she 
assed the sofa on which he was seated. Staying her light step, she 
ooked back at him with a bright, fond look upon her face—a look 

that was fated to haunt his desolate heart for many a future year. 

Ah! what trifling things these are which form the adamantine 
links of memory! A look! atone! a gesture! a passing glance! 
the light of a faded smile! the glistening of a tear! “Invisible 
fibres are they all, and yet how oft do they wrap their manifold 
tendrils around strong minds, with a power and a might which the 
veriest chains of worldly circumstance, or even principle, would 
scarcely be sufficient to withstand. 

Withdrawing her hand from the arm of the gentleman upon 
whom she had been leaning, with a hurried apology, she came to 
Mr. Archer’s side—so radiant, so beautiful, so fresh, so bright, so 
girl-like ! Oh! who could look upon that glowing face, and check 
the joyous spirit which animated it ? 

be. iad a word to say to you in private,” her guardian muttered 
in a severe tone, as, rising from the sofa, he took his stately way 
across the ball-room, and entered a little tapestried boudoir at the 
other end. 

“Madam !” he began, turning on her like a maniac, as she fol- 
lowed him half-timidly into the chamber. “ Madam! I will have 
no more of this—this unseemly trifling, this unmeaning coquetry 
with every idle coxcomb who may chance to insinuate himself into 
your good graces. The Duke of Chichester has sought your hand 
for the dance many times this night, and with unsuccess—you were 
engaged forsooth! Under existing circumstances it was your duty 
to have kept yourself Comangy- And now, mark me, Miss 
Elmore (he grasped her arm suddenly and in stern determination, 
with a voice and countenance suited to the action), should hi- 
Grace this evening propose to you in person, as I doubt not that he 
will, remember that I have absolutely commanded your acceptance 
of such proposal. Yes, I reiterate, commanded your acceptance, 
for by ——! I have sworn it, you shall either be his wife, or become 
an outcast from my heart, my home, my fortunes, and my affec- 
tions from henceforth, entirely and for ever! All remonstrance, 
all argument, is utterly vain,” he added, perceiving that Norah was 
about to offer some observation, she scarce knew exactly what, in 
reply. ‘“ On to-morrow morning your presence will be required in 
the library, when a formal betrothal before certain distinguished 
witnesses shall most positively take place. At the expiration of 
the term of mourning your marriage will be celebrated, with all 
the pomp and ceremony becoming the occasion. I have already 
declared the high satisfaction such alliance will afford me, and 
should hope the knowledge of this fact will not be without its 
weight in deciding your tion of a proper and obedient course 
of conduct. You can now rejoin the dancers. I have nothing 
ty >: ed eally past her, and disappeared 

As e he moved majestieally , 
amidst Siac which thronged the music-filled saloon. 
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It would be vain to attempt a transcript of the bitter and over- 
whelming thoughts that passed, swift as lightning flashes, over 
Norah’s mind, as she stood there, as if rooted to the very floor, 
gazing into vacancy. A sort of chaos was for the moment actually 
produced, which for some instants deprived her of the power of 
reflection. By degrees, however, her energies returned, and after 
the first shock of surprise, the terrible realit presented itself to 
her mind in all its thrilling import. Whilst giving way to the wild 
emotions thus unexpectedly excited within her, Margaret had 
noiselessly entered by another door, and slipped into her hand a 
tiny note. 

“I couldn't get it to you sooner,” she said apologetically, 
“ though I have it lying in ambusk in my bosom nigh two good 
hours; but what with the watchin’ and the followin’ of them two 
knowin’ ones (the furriner I mane, and the master’s man), that 
kept spyin’ after me the live-long time as if I was something they 
was hired to herd, I couldn’t get next nor near the dining-room 
door, and only I bethought of the little — way in here, out of 
the left wing corridor, and just chanced upon you on the minute, 
it might be mornin’ before I could have got rid of the same blessed 
epistle, which I was charged to deliver to you furewith (that was 
the very word), forewith, and on the immediate apperil of my life 
into the bargain.” 


“‘ Meet me to-night, dearest Norah, if but for a few short minutes 
(the letter said) at the little grotto in the garden grounds, where 
scarce more than twelve months since the holy stars witnessed our 
first vows. I must see you, for something tells me that you are in 
danger, and in such case what aid should be so near as that which 
I can offer. Ihave much to say to you, and I can say it better 
there than in any other place. Margaret will not for this time refuse 
once again to accompany you. You can the easier go out unper- 
ceived when the house is thronged with guests, and the general 
attention preoccupied. Do not—oh! do not refuse me. 

‘“‘ Ever yours,” &e. 


She did not refuse. How could she? it might be asked, with that 
impending danger of to-morrow’s morn thus staring her in the very 
face. There was a faint struggle in her mind—a slight wavering 
of the strongly-biassed will, but inclination conquered. “I will be 
there,” were the simple words in which she conveyed her answer 
and its promise, hastily written in pencil upon one of the leaves 
of her tablet, and confided to Margaret for speedy deliverance. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “it may be the last time that in this clandes- 
tine way we shall ever have to meet—the last time until the coming 
of that joyful meeting which death alone can part.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





CITY RECORDS. 





ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 
1696. 

“ Assembly, second Friday after Easter, make an ordinance 
requiring that all persons admitted from thenceforward to their 
freedom, should subscribe a declaration, there copied, which so- 
lemnly professes that King William is the rightful sovereign of 
these kingdoms, and protesting against the pretended right of King 
James or his son, and engages to support King William in his 
government. It also declares disfranchised all persons who refuse 
to sign the declaration, and appoints persons to go from house to 
house through all the parishes, to obtain subscriptions of the 
inhabitants to the same—Same day: Corporation of Curriers 
assigned two numbers of the Common Council, and also their rank 
according to the date of their patent.—Fourth Friday after 
Nativity of St. John: Corporation of Brewers allowed two numbers 
of the Common Council, and their rank on stations. On Friday 
after Michaelmas they were allowed four numbers in that Council. 


Same day: the Corporation of Tailors petitioned to have seven of 
their number disfranchised who refused to sign the declaration, 
which was accordingly ordered.—Assembly of 22nd September : 
Gold boxes voted to Charles Porter, Earl of Mountrath, and Earl 
of Drogheda, Lords Justices. (Their commission bears date, West- 
minster, 10th July. On the 16th July they were appointed Com- 
missioners to continue the Irish parliament. On the 6th May fol- 
lowing, Murrogh, Lord Viscount Blessinton, and William Wolesley 
were appointed Lords Justices, and on 12th January Sir John 
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Jeffryson, Thomas Coote, and Nehemiah Donnellan were appointed 
Keepers of the Great Seal).—Same day : the Assembly passed reso- 
lutions against certain merchants who disobeyed their order of 27th 
July, declaring the Tholsel the legal exchange, and who frequented 
Cork house at the exchange hur. However, those pre- 
ferred their petitions to the Assembly held third Friday after 
Michaelmas, and upon their submissions ~ were to the 
freedom whereof they had been deprived.—Three orders for resto- 
ration to franchises.—Grant to Baron Cortny Rousale of £26 for a 
monument in honour of the king erected at the Tholsel.— Assembly 
fourth Friday after Christmas: by the appointment of a city smith we 
infer that at this period the city gates were ly kept. 


‘¢ MONDAY BOOKS.” 


27th July, 1696: the Tholsel declared the legal exchange. 
2ist August: a royal proclamation of the same. 


The Tailors seem to have been in especial favour at gst a ore 
The master and wardens of that fraternity, commonly the 
guild of St. John the Baptist, presented a petition to the Lord 
Deputy, stating that “ they and their predecessors had been a guild 
for several hundred years, and always behaved themselves as be- 
came loyal and faithful subjects, governing themselves by whole- 
some and+good laws. That the Papists, since the last rebellion, in 
great numbers repaired to the city out of the country, and 
at the tailors trade in opposition to the petitioners, to the prejudice 
of all loyal subjects, and the great scandal and loss of the peti- 
tioners ; they, the Papists, committing many frauds and cheats which 
cou'd not be prevented, unless his Majesty would be pleased to 
grant them a royal charter, to the like effect of their former char- 
ters, leaving out the Popish fopperies and supertitious ceremonies 
and uses to which they and their predecessors were by their former 
charters obliged, that so the petitioners and their successors might 
become a Protestant fraternity or guild.” And “to the intent that 
the petitioners and their successors might for ever commemorate 
the many and great blessings which they and his Majesty’s other 
Protestant subjects of that kingdom, by the blessing of Almighty 
God on his arms, have enjoyed and still enjoy, in releasing them 
from Popery and slavery, and establishing a Protestant govern- 
ment :” they therefore prayed for a grant of a new charter. This 
petition was referred to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and 
the latter (Sir Allan Broderick) having favourably reported, his 
Majesty, by letters directed to Lord Capel, Lord Deputy, dated 
30th May, 1696, directed a new charter to be granted, incorporating 
the Master, Warden, and Brethren of the Guild of St. John, con- 
firming their ancient privileges, lands, and possessions, and author- 
izing them to enter into any house within the city or liberties, aud 
search for any person working at the trade and not free of the city, 
and seize and take the work found in their possession until the 
owner should claim it.—Their charter passed the Great Seal on the 
22nd of June following. 

On the 20th of April in this year, his Majesty also directed a 
charter to be granted to the brewers and malsters of the city. 


The motto of the tailors is, “ parve res crescunt,” which has been 
facetiously translated, “ nine tailors make a man,” on ing which 
our energetic devil bursts in with the following, “what proof have 
we that a tailor isno man? Because the law is, ‘no man putteth 
new cloth into an old garment.’” 

Amongst the pardons of this year is one to Roger O’Neille, who 
‘rendered acceptable service to the crown in arresting one Jaines 
Fleming, a notorious rebel, a tory or raparee, and afterwards kill- 
ing him.”—A surgeon of the name of Valentine Gill was tried for the 
murder of Thomas Payne, and by direction of the court he was 
acquitted of the murder, and found guilty of homicide. He finally 
obtained a free pardon.—_John Trumble was tried for the murder 
of Michael Armstrong; he was acquitted of the murder and found 
guilty of homicide in self-defence, John Acton was tried for the 
murder of William Clarke, and the jury found that it was not felo- 
niously nor traitorously committed, but by accident. 
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TRIM, 

Or all towns in Ireland included within or bordering on the 
old English pale, Trim is the most suggestive of historical 
associations, The green banks of the pleasant Boyne at this 
any have been pressed by the feet of our national saint. 

neighbourhood, indeed, was the scene of some of the 
most struggles between the ministers of Christ and the 
druidical priesthood. While yet the primatial seat of Armagh 
was Druimsailech, or ‘‘ the hill of sallows,” and nothing more, 
Trim at least one church and a monastery, the 
foundation of St. Patrick himself, and over which for some 
time he had personally ruled. The place soon became the seat 
of a bi rie, of which we read that St. Loman, a nephew of 
St. ick, was the first bishop. The see continued separate 
until 1152, when, with several others, it was absorbed into the 
diocese of Meath. The notices of Trim before the 12th cen- 
tury are few and unsatisfactory. In 783, it was consumed. 
In 1108, it was burned by Conor O’Melaghlin, assisted by the 
forces of Ulster, on which occasion more than 200 persons 
who had taken refuge in the church perished in the flames. 
In 1127, the place suffered a similar outrage at the hands of 
Ferral 0’ in. In 1148, and again in 1155, the town 
and by fire. Indeed, such records of the eccle- 
siastical history of Trim as remain, are for centuries pain- 
fally suggestive of the ferocity of ancient times. The military 
history of the place may be said to commence with the foun- 
dation of the existing castle, which was erected by the De 
Lacys, to whom nearly the whole of the territory of the an- 
cient kingdom of Meath had been granted by Henry II. shortly 
after the great invasion. In an article already published in 
this Magazine, ‘entitled ‘‘The Tower-houses and Castles of 
Ireland,” we have carefully described the plan and peculiari- 
ties of Trim Castile, which is justly considered as the grandest 
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specimen of Anglo-Norman furtification remaining in Treland. 
Of the general appearance of the pile our illustration, from a 
sketch made upon the spot by the accomplished author of 
** Rory O’More,” will convey an admirable idea. The elevated 
structure in the centre of the cut represents the keep, which 
may be described as quadrangular in form, with a tall, square 
tower upon each of its faces, the whole mass thus presenting 
a figure of twenty sides. By this arrangement, which we be- 
lieve to be unique, immense defensive power was attained. 
This grim keep, we may here briefly state, stands within a 
courtyard, apparently raised above the level of the surround- 
ing ground, and which was defended by a wall of immense 
height and thickness, strengthened by semicircular towers and 
two formidable gates, one of which is protected by a barbican 
as big as an ordinary castle. Every side, except that upon 
which the Boyne flowed, was enclosed by a deep fosse. The 
building represented in the illustration, upon the outer wall, 
to the left, was the principal entrance and barbican. All the 
walls and towers, as well as the keep, are pierced with nume- 
reus slits and openings for the discharge of bolts from the ter- 
rible cross-bow of the Normans, or the no less deadly cloth- 
yard shaft of the later English. 
De Lacy had no sooner completed the erection of this 
mighty robber’s nest than urgent business called him to 
England. He left its custody to the care of a stout knight, 
Hugh Tyrrell, and, no doubt, considered his possession safe 
from any assault of the divided and distracted Irish. But 
Ruari O’Connor, king of Connaught, in De Lacy’s absence, 
assembled a powerful army, and, aided by O’Flahertie, Mac 
Dermaid of Moylurg, O’Kelly, king of Hy-Many, O'Dowd, 
O’Shanghnessy, and other chieftains, chiefly from Connaught, 
then the most civilized portion of Erinn, he marched upus 
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Trim, with the intention of demolishing the works of the 
foreigners. ‘T'yrrell being well advised of the intended assault, 
despatched messengers to his master imploring assistance ; 
but before probably the envoys bad arrived at their destination, 
the Irish host had come within a short distance of the castle. 
Tyrrell, despairing of a successful defence, saved King Ruari's 
people some trouble by burning and abandoning the place, 
which was subsequently re-edified by the enemy. King John 
is supposed to have made the castle his temporary residence ; 
and it is a curious fact that some years ago, asignet ring bear- 
ing the design of a crown and the device of the Plantagenet 
family, was found in the ruin of one of the towers. This ring, 
which bore the character of early 18th century. workmanship 
and design, was believed by the late Dr. Petrie to have been 
a veritable relic of John. Its subsequent history conveys a 
lesson to the whole of flunkeydom. Its possessor, at the time 
of George IV.’s visit to Dublin, in the exuberance of his 
loyalty, presented it with an address to that then, and now 
still more famous monarch, who was gratefully pleased to 
receive the gift—at least, so a letter from some nameless 
colonel or secretary’s secretary, addressed to the expectant 
toady, stated—that is all! The ring has never since been 
heard of, nor is it certain that the king ever saw it. 

But to return to the castle. No doubt, centuries, and armies, 
and individuals, great and small, came and went, and still 
found the proud towers a chief stronghold of the English in 
Ireland. ‘‘In 1399,’ writes Dalton, ‘‘ on the news of the 
Duke of Lancaster’s progress in England, King Richard, who 
was then in this country, imprisoned his and the Duke of 
Gloucester’s sons in the castle.” The historian cannot forget 
that the son of Lancaster alluded to was no less dignified an in- 
dividual than the royal hero of Agincourt. But we must not let 
that name pass without deducing from it an additional evidence 
of the obscurity to which the history of our native land is con- 
signed. How few are aware that our forefathers of the pale 

‘“‘ Have seen young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs—gallantly armed,” 
careering over the fertile plains of Leinster. How few are 
they that look upon the venerable remains at Trim, and catch 
the classic association, that within its walls that prince was 
imprisoned before his accession to the British throne. 
“What! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir to England! Was this easy? 
May this be washed in Lethe—and forgotten ?” 

Parliaments have been held in Trim—how often it is hard 
to say, but certainly, according to reliable authority, in 1416, 
1446, 1484, 1485, 1487, and 1489. Amongst the enact- 
ments of 1446 is one which reads curiously in our day-—‘*‘ that 
the English should not wear their beards after the Irish 
fashion, nor the Irish use shirts coloured with saffron!’’ In 
1459, and subsequently, Trim Castle had its mint, where coins, 
many of which we have seen, were struck, bearing on the re- 
verse the words, ‘‘ VILLA DE TRYMME,”’ or Castle of Trim. 
Here, most probably (some think in the town), resided for a 
time Richard Duke of York, father of Edward IV. In the 
reign of the seventh Henry, the townspeople got under a cloud 
for favouring Lambert Simnell, but it was only for a season. In 
1642, the place was held by the confederate Catholics, whose 
forces were obliged to retire; and here, upon an attempt to 
regain the castle by the native party, fell the notorious Sir 
Charles:Coote, who was shot, it was believed, by one of his 
own troopers. Almost immediately after Cromwell’s “‘ crown- 
ing mercy,’ i.¢., the slaughter at Drogheda of some thousands 
of innocent men, women, and children, the place surrendered 
to the forces of the parliament of England. Since that period, 
Trim and its castle do not much figure in the military history 
of the country. The castle was probably allowed to decay 
gradually. Some years ago the question was mooted to con- 
vert the ancient walls to the purposes of a jail, but fortunately 
better counsels prevailed, and the hold of the De Lacys stands 
much as it did in the time immediately following the cam- 








with metal—most probably brass. 
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paigns of the ‘ praise-God-barebones”’ fraternity 
the paternal rule of England, were soon to tre 
Roman Catholic in Ireland, no matter of what origi 
or recent, Irish or foreign, to Connaught, or to a place which 
is popularly supposed to be much less visited by the ‘* beauti- 
ful rain.” | 

The ecclesiastical remains at Trim and in its immediate 
neighbourhood are numerous and of astriking character. Stand. 
ing upon the wall of the house of crouched friars at Newtown 
Trim, about a mile or less from the castle, a visitor is pre- 
sented with an extraordinary scene of ruin. Immediately in 
front is a bridge of five arches, which is certainly as old as 
the building he rests upon, and was in all likelihood built by 
the said friars in the 18th century. The face of the structure 
fronting the ancient house is original, and presents five arches 
of various sizes and forms, but all of so-called ** Gothic” de- 
sign. The roadway having been considered too narrow for 
modern traffic, the passage was widened, probably about 150 
years ago, by an addition upon its western side, with openings 
corresponding to the position of the ancient arches, but of a 
different form, 

Immediately in front may be observed the magnificent ruins 
of the priory of canons regular of the order of St. Victor, 
founded about the year 1206 by Simon de Rochfort, Bishop 
of Meath. Nearly beside it are the roofless walls of the an- 
cient parish church of Newtown-Clonbun, or Trim, which con- 
tain an interesting altar-tomb of Sir Lucas Dillon, ancestor of 
the Roscommon family. The knight, who was an able jurist 
in his day, is represented in complete armour ; his lady rests 
by his side. The sword lying between them has occasioned 
the mantfacture of a ridiculous legend which need not be ro- 
peated here. 

Beyond the ruined priory rises the picturesque belfry of the 
parish church (Protestant) of Trim. What may have been its 
particular character in ancient times is not clear, but the style 
of its architecture clearly refers to the 18th century. To the 
left of the priory, in the distance, towers the graceful form of 
the ‘‘ Yellow Steeple,” one of the most wonderful medisval 
relies remaining in Ireland. This was the campanile or,belfry,, 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, and is said to have been left in its pre-: 
sent dilapidated condition by Cromwell. The house to ¥ oe 
it belonged was famous as possessing a nobly execu ¢ ¥ | 
of the Blessed Virgin, which was sacrilegiously burned, at. 
time of the dissolution of monasteries. A picturesque p 
of the domestic structures of the priory extends to the left- 
almost to the brink of the Boyne. Beyond all, rose the kee 
and picturesque towers of the once formidable castle of 
De Lacys. Pa 

Amongst the monumental stones lying neglected or un- 
noticed about the ruins of the ecclesiastical buildings, are three 
which particularly demand notice. The most remarkable is . 
that of a bishop, measuring five feet in height. The figure is. . 
much worn, and the head, which tradition declares to have . 
been of solid silver, has disappeared ; the hands elasp a erozier-.. 
staff, the head of which is also gone. The slab upon whi 
the body rests is curiously ornamented with rosettes, and 
patterns at the edges. There can be little doubt that this: 
quaintly carved effigy refers to Simon de Rochford, the first... 
bishop of Meath, and the founder of the adjoining magnificent 
church, which is commonly styled ‘the cathedral.” — 
second is that of a priest, and is extremely eurious, inasm 
as the plain, flat, oblong stone of which it is composed b 
round its margin indentations in the form of letters, } 1 
were anciently filled with brass, while upon the upp 
of the monument may be seen a hollow, surmounted by, ar 
depression in the stone, in the form of a canopy with, 
and pinnacles. The central cavity is exactly in the form of the .. 
upper portion of an ecclesiastical figure, and there can beno — 
question that both it and the canopy were at one hay 
The inscription, which 
believe is now for the first time published, commences with 
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the figure of a cross ; such letters as are obscure, or very con- 
siderably obliterated, we have indicated by a star. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to complete the reading. 
+ WID**1*** : HIC : RECTOR : ET : ARCHILEVITES : HIC : 
-IACET ; IRA : DEI : PACIFICETVR : EI. 
We may remark that the letters in the original are in what 
is known as the Lombardic character. The third memorial 
bears a representation of two human heads upon its upper 
ion ; beneath is a figure of the crucifixion, The whole is 
in the style of the close of the 13th or early portion of the 14th 
_ century, and, strange to say, the terminations of the arms of 
the cross, and of the foliage decorations on the side to the left 
of the Saviour, are veritable shamrocks !|—W. F. W. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 
By J. R. O’Fianacan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c.” 


—_—_—_—— 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 
Born, 1750.—His parents.— Early education.—Punch.— Rev. Mr. Boyce 
sends him to school.—Enters Trinity College in 1769.—A diligent 

law student.—Gets married.—Called to the Irish Bar in 1775.— 

Aristocracy of the Irish Bar, ye: no monopoly of place.—Early 

trials.—Kindness. of Mr. Wolfe.—His first brief—Legal ability.— 

Anecdotes: the coal case; Lundy Foot’s motto; the horse jockey ; 

the halfpenny ; Curran’s rebuke to Judge Robinson ; the St. Leger 

case; the duel.—Curran’s witticisms.—Enters Parliament in 1783.— 

A dissipated Viceroy.—Enmity between Curran and Mr. Fitzgibbon, 

afterwards Earl of Clare.—Curran’s pecuniary loss therefrom.—Com- 

n between Curran’s speeches at the Bar and in Parliament.— 

for preferring the former.—Poetic description of his oratori- 

cal power.—Curran’s intrepidity.—Duties of counsel.—Noble decla- 
ration.—-Ill health causes despondency.—Curran’s prediction with 
reference to the Union.—How the Union was effected.—Emmet’s 

Insurrection.—Emmet’s love for Sarah Curran.—Moore’s lines.— 

Sarah’s marriage and early death.—Abduction of Miss Pike by Sir 

Henry Hayes.—Curran’s pun.—Skill in cross-examining.—Dr. Croly’s 

comparison between Erskine and Curran.—Appointed Master of the 

Rolls in 1806.—Address from the Irish Bar and reply.—This situation 

unsuitable. —Indignant letter to his friend Grattan. — Contests 

Newry.—Retires from the Bench in 1813.—Curran and Erskine at 

the Prince Regent’s.—Death in London in 1817, aged 68. 
NEWMARKET, in the county of Cork, has reason to boast of 

» her illustrious sons—Yelverton and Curran. Yelverton was 
first in order of birth, Curran surpassed him in the lustre of 
his talents and the purity of his patriotism. Both are now 
‘mouldering in their graves, but while the name of either sur- 
vives, the memory of the other must live. The 24th July, 

1760, was Curran’s birth-day—an important one in the home 
of the seneschal of the manor-court of Newmarket, whose 
ancestors accompanied Oliver Cromwell to Ireland. 

James Curran was not blessed with a large share of this 
world’s goods, but he had that inestimable blessing which is 

» priceless—a true-hearted wife. She was of the respectable 
family of Philpot, and possessed rare talents. She was at 

once the ornament of her house and the delight of her hum- 

» ble circle of acquaintances. She was clever and well-informed, 

_ acquainted with an ample store of the traditions of the coun- 
try—the songs and ballads of her native land ; these she im- 
parted.to her son, and, no doubt, their stirring incidents fired 
his young imagination, and flooded his soul with beauty and 

. the love of the green land in which ho lived. The regard with 
which she inspired her son may be judged from the inscription 
he placed on her monument. 

The education to be acquired in an Irish village, in the 
middle of the last century, was very indifferent, owing to the 
detestable penal laws. Consequently in Curran’s youth hedge 
schools were in vogue. Poor scholars wandered through the 

country, staying often for months at the houses of the strong 
(alias wealthy) farmers, imparting to the sons and daughters 
»of the agriculturalist such ‘ book-larnin’ ’ as they possessed, 
and from such desultory teaching little could be acquired. A 


picked up a knowledge of the peculiar habits of the humbler 

classes, which proved of vast service in his future legal career, 

and soon his talents for mimicry displayed themselves. While 

a mere child, on the illness of the showman of Mr. Punch, he 

came to rescue the exhibition from the impending ruin, and his 

services being retained, he indulged his powers of sarcasm by 

holding up to public gaze the peculiarities of the village cele- 

brities. This amused for a time, then was denounced, and 

the play had to cease. 

His abilities, however, were not to be confined to the narrow 

precincts of Newmarket. There is a very excellent Spanish 

proverb which says, ‘‘ the stone which is meant for the build- 

ing will never be left to lie on the road,” and thus the 

Almighty Framer of the universe selects the materials of 
which the fabric of ‘society is composed, no matter how 
strangely the edifice is built. One day, while young Curran 
was playing marbles, the rector of Newmarket came on the 
young group. He was a benevolent man, and took a liking 
to little Curran. A few cakes induced him to accompany the 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Boyce, to his house, and here he subse- 
quently learned the alphabet, grammar, and the rudiments of 
the Latin language. The good pastor's care was not limited 
to this ; he sent Curran to Midleton school, a seminary in the 
south of Ireland, then kept by Mr. Carey. This gentleman 
was more than a mere pedagogue; he was deeply versed in 
classical literature, and took particular pains with the educa- 
tion of the youths placed under his charge. While at Midle- 
ton, Curran became an excellent classical scholar. He never 
was remarkable for his industry, but his quickness of appre- 
hension and fidelity in retaining enabled him to acquire more 
in an hour than another boy couldinaday. From Midleton, he 
went to graduate in Trinity College Dublin, in which he ob- 
tained a sizarship, 16th June, 1769, then in his 19th year. 
He entered under the tutorship of Dr. Dobbin. He made a 
distinguished entrance examination, and obtained the second 
place. He afterwards obtained a scholarship, but beyond this 
his university career does not seem to have been very distin- 
guished. 

From college, he proceeded to keep his terms for the bar, 
and became a student of the Middle Temple. It is alleged he 
had some small stipend to support him, and he also contri- 
buted to periodicals. Proofs of his literary ability are given 
in the admirable ‘‘ Life of Curran by his Son,’ and in Mr. 
Phillips’s very entertaining work, ‘‘ Curran and his Contempo- 
raries.”” My space does not allow me to introduce them here. 
His letters to his friend, the Rev. Henry Weston, are inter- 
esting, and give a lively picture of his London life. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he was a diligent student: ‘I still 
continue to read ten hours every day—seven at law, and three 
at history and the general principles of politics; and that I 
may have time enough, I rise at half-past four!’’ He was a 
good French scholar, and familiar with the sacred writings. 
He had a passionate love for music, and played the violin and 
violoncello very sweetly. 


calle] to the bar. The society into which he was now intro- 
duced was the first in station as in talent, comprising the men 
most distinguished for rank, talent, and patriotism. It was the 
prerogative of the bar to be the nursery of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, and to the bar the people of Ireland ever 
looked for the safety of their country. There were few noble 
families in the kingdom unconnected with some members of 
the Irish bar, and the study and practice of the law was con- 
sidered an excellent preparation for the legislature. But the 
aristocracy had no monopoly of patronage ; the portals of the 
highest offices were Open to merit and industry, and frequently 
these qualities raised the son of a peasant to a position 
enabling him to dispense hospitality to the highest peers. 
Men were robed in ermine who had, perhaps, in youth flattered 
in less costly garments ; and the bar-wig rested on heads that 





elose attendant at fairs, wakes, and weddings, little Jack Curran 


in childhood dispensed with any covering, save nature’. 


Having kept his terms, he married early, and in 1775 was @ 
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Curran was now one of this dignified profession, and had to 
endure all the trials which are inseparable from a junior bar- 
rister’s lot, without friends or fortune. He knew he possessed 
talents of a higher order than many of those who were in good 
business, and his sensitive nature made him feel his want of 
success keenly. How gloomy is the aspect of a young barris- 
ter’s fate? Unknown in the hall, unheard in the courts, con- 
scious of a bitter lot, with the sad conviction of not being able 
to mend it. Then, on the other hand, there is less rivalry in 
this profession than in others, and when once prospects 
brighten, they usually do so rapidly. But term after term 
passed, and Curran was without practice ; it was hard for him, 
with the hungry wolf barking at his door, to amuse by his 
wit or entertain by his jests. Yet his buoyant nature made 
him scatter his stories about with a profusion that astonished 
while it delighted his companions. He soon made friends, 
and to one of them, Arthur Wolfe, afterwards Lord Kilwarden 
and Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, he was indebted for 
the recommendation which procured him his first substantial 
fee. ‘I then lived,” he said, ‘‘ upon Hay-hill. My wife and 
children were the chief furniture of my apartments ; and as to 
my rent, it stood pretty much the same chance of liquidation 
with the national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a barris- 
ter’s lady, and what she wanted in wealth she was well deter- 
mined should be supplied by dignity. The landlady, on 
the other hand, had no idea of any gradation except that of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. I walked out one morning to 
avoid the perpetual altercations on the subject, with my mind 
in no very enviable temperament. I fell into the gloom to 
which from my infancy I had been occasionally subject. I 
had a family for whom I had no dinner and a landlady for 
whom I had no rent. I had gone abroad in despondence—I 
returned home almost in desperation. When I opened the 
door of my study, where Lavater alone could have found a 
library, the first object which presented itself was an immense 
folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas wrapped up beside it, 
and the name of old Bob Lyons marked upon the back of it. I 
paid my landlady, bought a good dinner, gave Bob Lyons 
share of it—that dinner was the date of my prosperity.” 

Thence his practice grew. He was in great demand as a 
nisi prius advocate, and eminently distinguished in his cross 
examinations. He possessed versatile talents, and his know- 
ledge of the habits and manners of the lower orders, which he 
acquired in his youth, gave him a marked superiority over 
every other member ofthe bar. He made the witness feel so 
completely at home that he threw him off his guard, and the 

suddenness of his questions left no time for arranging the re- 
plies. ‘The very personal peculiarities, the names or avoca- 
tions of the parties to the cause, or the witnesses, were sub- 
jects to excite his humour. 

Cross-examining the servant of a country gentleman who 
had bought coals which were not paid for, he asked the wit- 
ness : 

‘Did your master not get the coals ?” 

‘“* He did.” 

‘¢ And was not the payment slack ?” 

Lundy Foot, the eminent tobacconist, was also the subject 
of his mirth. Hesitating to answer a question, Curran ad- 
dressed him : 

“ Well, Lundy, that’s a poser—a devil of a pinch.” 

This Mr. Foot was the gentleman to whem Curran suggested 
a Latin motto for his coach. 

** What would you recommend, my dear fiend ?” inquired 
the Havannah merchant. 

‘* Quid rides,’’ answered the wit. 

A horse jockey having brought a» action for the price of a 
horse returned as unsound, put his groom on the table to 
prove the sale. Curran was leading counsel for the defendant, 
and cross-examined this witness. He found it hard to make 
anything of him. 

“ How old is your master 






No answer. erated 

‘‘ Perhaps he was of uncertain age. Had he lost his teeth ?” 

‘‘ Oh, I suppose you think,” said the witness, “*I eotud 
know his age, like that of a horse, by the marks of his month.” 

This amused the bystanders, ever ready to join ina 
against counsel; but Curran had his reply ready : | 

‘You were right not to try, my lad ; for you know well your 
master is a great bite.” ; 

To a witness of the name of Halfpenny he said : ey 

‘‘Halfpenny, I see you're a rap (bad coin), and for that 
reason you shall be nailed to the counter.” Bo: 

‘‘ Halfpenny is sterling,” cried the counsel on the other 
side. | i 

‘‘ No,” replied Curran ; ‘he’s like his own 
copper-washed.”’ | 

Before Curran rose to any distinction, he had to:encounter 
very harsh rebukes from Judge Robinson, and the following 
dialogue occurred. In arguing some proposition, Curran said, 
‘‘ he had consulted all his law books, and could find no case 
establishing the doctrine propounded by his lordship.” 

‘‘I suspect, sir,’”’ replied the judge heartlessly, ** your 
library is rather a small one.” | 

Curran’s blood boiled at this unfeeling and offensive remark. 
He remembered the judge, besides being a slippery politician, 
was the author of some trashy pamphlets, and his reply was 
withering : | 

‘‘ It is very true, my lord, that I am poor, and the circum- 
stance has certainly rather curtailed my library ; my hooks are 
not numerous, but they are select; and, I hope, have been 
perused with proper dispositions. I have prepared myself for 
this high profession rather by the study of a few good books 
than by the composition of a great many bad ones. I am not 
ashamed of my poverty, but I should of my wealth could ] 
stoop to acquire it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to 
rank, I shall at least be honest; and should I ever cease to be 
so, many an example shows me that an ill-acquired elevation, 
by making me the more conspicuous, would only make me the 
more universally and notoriously contemptible.” 

This bold language prevented any repetition of such obser- 
vations. 

One of the cases which brought Curran into favourable 
notice was his acting as counse! in an action brought by a 
priest of the county of Cork against an officer named 
Leger, a relation of Lord Doneraile. The circumstances 
of the case were briefly these: The clergyman felt bound: to 
speak of the scandal a female parishioner was giving by living 
in infamy with St. Leger. This caused the ire of the captain, 





a the assault. Curran stated the case so forcibly that, 
-although in those days juries were openly and infamously 
packed, the plaintiff got a verdict and damages. St. Leger 
felt so hurt at the language of counsel, that he sent Curran a 
message. They met, and Curran’s wit wasin full play. His 
adversary having expressed a wish Mr. Curran should fire first, 
he replied: ‘‘No; I am here by your invitation, so you 
must open the ball.” St. Leger then discharged his pistol ; 
Curran never fired at all, and so the duel ended. At. 1] 
died soon after, and Curran said ‘‘ he was killed by the report 
of his own pistol.” He soon got into leading practice, but was 
also of most convivial habits. He was prior of the order 
of ‘‘ Monks of the Screw.” Asichya 
In 1783, Curran entered parliament for the borough of Ki'- 
beggan, having as fellow-representative the celebrated Henry 
Flood. The bar was then deemed the nursery of the senate, 
and every rising young man whose talents procured him a seat 


scarcely a name on the roll of the senate. conspicuous for 


patriotism or virtue which was not known at the Irish bar. 
The Duke of Rutland was the Lord Lieutenant, and he was 





so unpopular as to be hooted at the theatre on his first’ com- 
mand night. His court was such a scene of dissipation, that 


and be horsewhipped the clergyman, who brought an’ action 


had a noble field to employ his eloquence upon... There was 
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it was my Aer he came to drink the Irish into good humour. 
But the Duke had the worst of it; he died, it is supposed, of 
fever brought on by excess, at the age of thirty-three. 

It was during his parli tary career that Curran incurred 
the disastrous enmity of Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of 
Clare and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Most violent language 
was used by both these members, and it does not say much 
for the decorum of the House that such expressions, as fell 
from. the lips of both, could have been used and tolerated in 
any assembly of gentlemen.’ There is a story told of a mem- 
ber of parliament who, at the commencement of each session, 
required General to be bound over to keep the peace. 
The reeognizances were always entered into before a magis- 
trate acquainted with both parties; but he having died, 
a stranger was required to take the recognizances, who 
thought the security should be mutual. The M.P. was 
threatened with detention until he got bail. In vain he pro- 
tested against the order of the magistrate. 

**T tell you what,” said the General ; ‘I'll go bail that he 
never breaks the peace towards myself or any other of his 

jesty’s subjects.” 

ese rancorous speeches led to most unpleasant results. 
Fitzgibbon, when Attorney-General, sent a hostile message to 
Curran, and a duel took place, as we have seen in our “ Recol- 
lections of Lord Clare,” in which, according to Curran's 
account, his opponent took deliberate aim at him. Fortunately 
however, he did not hit him, and thus the meeting terminated ; 
but the animosity continued, and when Lord Clare was Chan- 
ceellor, he had the bad taste to remember the quarrels of Mr. 
Fitzgibbon. Curran lost his business in Chancery, for when 
a counsel has not what is popularly called the ‘‘ ear of the 
court,” he most assuredly will never get practice. The soli- 
citors always prefer giving their briefs to the members of the 
bar whose arguments are treated with courtesy and attention 
by the bench. Curran estimated his loss in Chancery from 
Lord Clare’s hostility at £30,000. It drove him entirely to 
the nisi prius courts. ‘‘ I had been,” he said, ‘ under full sail 
to fortune, but the tempest came and nearly wrecked me, and 
ever since I have been only bearing up under jury masts.”’ 





Comparisons have been instituted between Curran’s speeches | ° 


at the bar and in parliament, and the former preferred. I 
think this is very just; they were delivered while his mind 
was heated with his subject—while the life of the persons at 
the bar or in the dock, or the fortunes or characters of his 
clients, awaited the success of his advocacy. He was borne 
up by his professional reputation, speaking from his brief on 
the compulsion of his fee, and bound by his oath to serve 
his client. ‘he very genius of Curran was dramatic, and 
what theatre more highly dramatic than an Irish court-house ? 
Then, in parliament he rose when exhausted by his daily toil 
in the courts, perhaps obliged to speak on questions which he 
had not had leisure to study very minutely—disgusted with 
the venality and corruption which was practised. And then the 
parliamentary reporters in his time were very far beneath the 
gentlemen of the press who now supply reports to the news- 
papers. Many of his speeches in the House of Commons 
have never been reported at all, others either mutilated or 
improved by the reporter, none of them ever corrected by him- 
self; He meant to have given a revised edition of them, but 
procrastination conquered him, and the speeches were never 
corrected. Atthe bar he shone pre-eminent. Never, perhaps, 
lived. a greater advocate. His imagination lively, his elo- 
quence abundant, rapid, and flowing. His dramatic talents 
were confessedly beyond all his contemporaries, on or off the 
stage. No one had greater sway over the feelings of his 
audience—-now setting them in a roar, then touching some 
sorrowing note that caused the tears to fall. Fun was allied 
to pathos—mirth wedded to mourning. The singular faseina- 
tion he exercised alike over the highest intellects as well as 
the lowliest in the land, shows how faithful he was to human 
passions, which are alike in every human breast. The follow- 
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ing poetic description of his versatile genius is accurately 
worded ; 
“ All sit—the silence of the dead prevails, 
And every beating bosom Curran hails. 
A second Ithacus, he eyes the ground, 
As lost in madness or in sorrow drowned. 
The broken pause succeeds the murm’ring tone, 
And seems his rapid force of diction flown ; 
But soon, submissive to his magic voice, 
We're calm or furious—sorrow or rejoice ; 
Fierce glow our blushes, tears unbidden start, 
And agonizing raptures heave the heart. 
If aught intrudes—if flints by chance should hit, 
Explosions follow of resplendent wit ; 
His humorous fancy droll.st mirth awakes, 
And even the bench convulsive laughter shakes ; 
Sudden returning tides sublimely roll, 
And, unexpected, sweeps away the soul.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER V.—[continvep.]} 


Tn all, about an hour passed from the time Mary had depo- 
sited her millinery safe in their bandboxes until she found 
herself on the bridge, advancing countrywards and Clare river- 
wards in quest of a walk, that. pleasantest. of all pleasant 
things when one has a jolly, cheerful friend trudging at one’s 
side, and a good pair of shoes to one’s feet, and a good dinner 
in perspective, and a pair of sound lungs, and no fear of cre- 
ditors or processes haunting one like a ghost—like Banquo’s 
ghost haunting Macbeth, for instance. Reader mine, hast thou 
all these things except the last-mentioned ? and, moreover, 
hast thou the certainty of a couch whereon to repose thy limbs 
after thy peregrinations, and the blessed hope of a comforta- 
ble breakfast in the morning ? ‘Then may’st thou go forth, and 
walk and fear not, and return to thy domicile whence thou 
camest the better of thy pedestrianism. y 

The sun had set behind the hill, and the twilight was gather- 
ing over the face of the country. 

‘* Bessie,” said Mary, ‘‘ we have stayed rather long in Mrs. 
Moore’s, and our walk must be short.” 

‘* What a pity,” said Bessie pouting. 

If Bessie had the framing of her own life I think she would 
have made it one series of jollification, from which bedtime 
would have been ‘‘ banned and barred.’’ It is wonderful the 
talent children have for late hours. Like many things in life, 
I suppose novelty constitutes the charm, and if they were not 
driven off by main force at nine of the clock, P.M., we should 
see the little slumbrous eyes and nodding heads tripping off 
to bed of their own accord at the execrated hoar. 

Oaklands, the place John Moore was about to purchase, 
stood on this road, and as the gate was open, Mary took the 
liberty of entering and walking up the avenue, Oaklands was, 
or rather should have been, a pretty place—at least nature had 
good intentions in its regard, but, as often happens in this 
world, the venerable old lady’s beneficent designs were frus- 
trated—just in the same way, too, that most of her parental 
endowments are sent to the cing cent diables, by the poverty 
and neglect of their owners. From the avenne-gate to the 
house was a gentle ascent lined with oaks, from which the 
place took its name. Ah! I have made one mistake; I should 
have employed the potential-imperfect—the place should or 
would have been lined with oak trees, but sincerity compels 
me to state (for I am above hypocrisy), that the oaks were few 
and far between, but in their place stood some rag;:ed-looking 
stumps, so that if truth were a current coin in this eighteeuth 
century, the place should have been called Oakstumplands. 
The avenue was overgrown with weeds, the only interruption 
to their progress being a deep rut, through which vehicles 
were in the babit of trundling to and from the house. There 





were branches of trees, and chips and stones, and relics of 
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hay, and shreds of straw, scattered in all directions over the 
meadow, that sloped down on one side through a wilderness 
of bushes to the river, the bank of which was here crooked and 
jagged, but fringed through all the details of its angles and 
corners with wild broom and the bright yellow furze (whin, 
they call it in Ballyclare) —the dear yellow furze, that like the 
face of a friend, a true friend (for I believe one or two such 
do exist in this world, although Mr. Goldsmith sweetly tells 
us they're all humbugs), looks bright and hopeful in the win- 
ter season and the dark days. Wild furze 1 have said there 
were ; there were blackberries too in the proper season, as the 
Ballyclare youngsters well knew, having sundry and divers 
times filled themselves therewith, and put the leavings in their 
pockets, for which their mammas trounced them soundly when 
they came home, for blackberry juice stains for evermore. 
The meadow on the other side of the avenue (as liberally en- 
dowed as its brother meadow opposite with contributions of 
rubbish) terminated in a row of oaks, over which no kismet— 
no destroying fate had passed, for they were intact. These 
were grouped at intervals in a hedge that had once been well 
kept and neat, but, alas! since reverses had visited it the 
creature had never been shaved, and consequently his coun- 
tenance was overgrown, and its naturally fine features buried 
in a grove of young shoots. This hedge served as a barrier 
to an adjoining field communicating with the road, and was so 
low as to be easily cleared at a bound by anyone possessed of 
agile limbs. Mary Victory walked silently along, whilst the 
twilight was beginning to fall on the river and the fields, and 
the far mountains, distinctly visible from the avenue of Oak- 
lands, were subsiding into shadow, their tops touched with a 
silvery mist. The little birds chirped their last for that day, 
and tucked their heads under their wings for the night, and 
the river plashed against the bank, and broke into tiny waves 
crested with foam. It was an ambitious river, this Lilliputian 
Clare, and copied its grown-up sisters in all things, even to 
humming, as it tripped along on its daily excursions. Along 
the opposite bank some juvenile anglers, with bent pins for 
hooks, were trying what God would send them in the form of 
pinkeens, and such like dwarfs of the finny tribe. Bessie had 
strayed before to gather cowslips down by the bank, and Mary 
walked to and fro near the gaunt, mouldy-looking house, 
which was half coated with cankering green, and looked so 
bleak with its curtainless windows and broken panes, and its 
tumble-down chimneys all of one side, and nodding a “ how- 
d’ye-do”’ across the roof at each other. 

Of course, we writers are privileged people. We know the 
most secret thoughts and intentions of the illustrious persons 
we send skipping along our pages—yea, the most secret. We 
have them well under our thumb, these creatures—have we 
not? Well, Mary was thinking of various things—much of 
her late visit to Lizzie Moore, and more of something else. She 
had grown very thoughtful and grave of late, and no longer 
sang over her millinery or her sewing, or as she tripped up 
atid down stairs for her little commissions, as she used to do of 
old. A strange, quiet spell had come upon her young spirits. 
She would often stand for half-an-hour with her cheek resting 
against the window shutter, and her little hands locked before 
her, looking out—oh! so gravely, into the street, though 
heaven knows there was not much to fix her attention there. 
And if her mother or Miss Brady chanced to inquire as to the 


. cause of her thoughtfulness, she started, blushed, and stam- 


mered out some lame reply. I think Mary lived in a dream- 
land of her own at this time—like the man I have read of 
somewhere, to whom fate denied the bliss of living love, and 
who made to himself a world in sleep where one bright being 
reigned—one form, blent of all his fairest ideas, and beaming 
with that passionate love he had so vainly craved from living 
woman. And the light of day grew loathsome to him, for 
she was not there ; but night was his heaven, for from the 
depths of its darkness his eyes looked out on the paradise of 
his dreams, as the moon looks out on the world when the yeil 

















of night hangs over it. But his shadowy love—his phantom 


of a phantom was doomed ; a dreamland snake had stung, 
and not even the passionate clasp of her half-maddened lover 
could hold the trembling spark of life in her bosom. Sho 
came no more to visit the land of his dreams, and he pined 
and died. ae ae 

Mary was very grave-looking just now, with her face turned 
to the river, and the fields, and the crimson-streaked sky, on 
whose far horizon the first faint stars shone out—oh! 80 
dimly—oh ! so distantly, like the hopes of heaven, twinkling 
far away, faintly but cheerfully through the twilight shadows 
of this world. - As Mary walked thus she suddenly heard a 
noise at the hedge on the other side, and turning, beheld a 
man rapidly advancing towards her. In another moment a’ 
hat was lifted and a hand proffered. It was Frank . 
How Mary blushed! She gave her hand mechanically, but 
did not look up, for she felt his eyes were upon her. 

Need we account for the change we have observed in her? 
If my goose-quill is not a very clumsy creature, surely every 
woman has guessed it already. She had passed the great 
boundary line that divides the woman from the girl, at least 
in the inner life—the life of the heart. Was it possible that. 
Frank Barry—the jolly, delightful fellow he was, with that. 
charming dash of bonhommie about him, just the kind of man 
to take a girl’s fancy, especially a girl like Mary—was it pos- 
sible, I repeat, that he should be watching and 
after her—sending her bouquets, and in short, like Lysander 
with Hermia, 

“ Stealing the impression of her fantasy 
With knacks, trifles, sweetmeats, nosegays—messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth,” 


and Mary remain insensible. Fair reader, could you? And 
so Mary came to love him, and in loving him she reproached 
herself as if it had been a crime. He was her superior—he 
was s doctor, and she was only a little country milliner, to” 
wed wnom would be a manifest descent for him in the social 
scale. But still Mary loved him ; she could not help it. Could 


she take her own heart in her hand, and compel its throb to 


obey that dire command: ‘‘Thou shalt not love this man.” 
I have read of strong-minded females who have done 80 ; ‘but 
Mary was none of these. She was only a sweet, simple, loy- 
ing girl, and her heart went away from her before she knew 
it—went as the star goes out of the sky, and she was all as 
impotent to recall it as she would have been to recall the star. 
But she knew she could live down her love—crush it—deaden © 
it, and she put her faith in time; but she felt that with it the 
first fair bloom, the May-beauty of her life would go too. 
Never could she so love again. Thousands had been the same 
way, and had got over it, and so would she. Time would do 
all things. It would bear away this dull, dead feeling at her 
heart—this yearning after a love she might never have, for 
never once did she dream of anything serious in Frank Barry’s 
attentions—never. She had a certain modicum of beauty— 
brown eyes, and waving hair, and red lips, and he was glad 
to wile away the monotony of a country town by a flirtation. 
She had seen it a thousand times before, and execrated girls 
for permitting it ; and here she was now as great a fool as any of 
them. ‘The sight of him going down the street was like the 
light of heaven to her, and one glance of those fine grey eyes 
made her forget all else on earth. She had her dreams, too, 
the little milliner. She thought if he could only love her, and 
go with her away into some dreamland beyond the clouds. 
above the stars—somewhere unknown to worldly ways and 
social distinctions. sé calaapn 
To return, however. Mary allowed Frank Barry to take 
her hand. I think he pressed her fingers a little; however, — 
she got them safely away. 
‘* Will you forgive me for intruding on you,” he said; “I~ 
thought you would not come out to walk this evening, and I 
was so glad when I caught a glimpse of you through the trees.” ~ 
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Mary replied that she had gone to see Mrs. Moore, and that 
it was so late she thought she must go home now. And she 
turned her face homewards. They walked on a few paces in 
silence, then Frank suddenly stopped. 3 

‘* Mary, I want to speak to you,” he said, in a strangely 
soft voice. It was the first time he had ever called her Mary, 
and she started and looked up. What could he mean ? There 
was an expression in his face she had never seen there before— 
a strange look in his eyes that made her own lids droop. He 
was so close to her that she could feel his breath on her cheek, 
and her own heart beat violently. She could hear it, and she 
was sure he could too. She must go away—it was not right 
to be here, and she moved to go. 

‘*T must call Bessie,” she said; ‘it’s so late, and she’s 
down by the river.” 

But Frank Barry stood before her and intercepted the way. 

‘* Don’t go for Bessie yet,” he said; ‘‘ she’s all right.” 

Still Mary tried to pass him, but he caught her hand, and 
was holding it tightly. What could he mean? Should she 
waken up and find the idol that she had set on the altar of 
her heart only clay, vile clay. She looked up with an appeal- 
ing look in her large brown eyes—half dread, half deprecation, 
and she met those strangely beautiful deep grey eyes looking 
down, oh! so tenderly, through the long dark lashes. 

** Are you afraid of me, Mary ?” he said, in a kind voice, 
and with one of his rare smiles—so frank, so bright, so 
charming, that they made his face look almost handsome— 
‘¢ You must not be afraid of me, dear Mary,” he said, hold- 
ing her hand a little tighter, and drawing her closer; ‘‘ you 
must not be afraid, for I love you.” 

There was a pause, and the river plashed with its silvery 
tone against the bank, and the twilight deepened across its 
breast and over the fields and far mountains, and Mary Vic- 
tory, the little Ballyclare milliner, was happier than she ever 
dreamed she could have been. Hers, lowly as was her lot, 
was no corymon nature ; she had a rare delicacy of mind, and 
a rarer truth and honesty. Sne never had a lover before— 
never a@ favoured one, I mean, for from Mr. Coulter, the young 
solicitor, down to Mr. William Rodgers, the shopman, every- 
one had a hankering after her. 

‘* Well, Mary,” said Frank, ‘‘ have you nothing to say to 
me? There is one thing [ would like you to say—that you 
love me too. Do you, Mary ?” 

There was no answer ; the little head was turned away— 
away to the hills behind which the sun had gone down, and 
the little hand in his trembled and struggled like a prisoned 
bird to get free. But he did not let it go—he held it more 
clesely ; he bent down over her till she could feel his breath 
on her cheek. 

‘‘Dear, dear Mary, you are afraid of me,” he said very 
gently, half reproachfully. ‘‘ What have I done to frighten 
you ? don’t you know I love you ?—+that I always loved you 
from the first time I ever saw you. I would rather throw 
myself into the river down there than do anything to annoy you. 
Won’t you look up at me ?” and he tried to turn her face 
towards him ; he got both her hands in his, and now she was 
just under him, with her head drooping over them. 

** Mary, won’t you tell me if you love me ?—just one word. 
It’s so hard not to have an answer.” 

He had scarcely said the words when a step just behind 
them made them spring apart as if a cannon-ball had fallen at 
their feet, and Bessie, panting from her race up the meadow, 
flung herself on Mary. 

‘‘Oh! I’m so tired; it was so hard to run up that steep 
place,” she said, stopping to take breath between every word. 
Frank devoutly wished her in Hong Kong at the moment. 

What mischievous things children are sometimes, and so 
knowing! Their eyes are always upon the movemen's of their 
elders, and they’re taking stock of you when you least suspect 
it. Ah! childish innocence has abundant seeds of precocious- 
ness scattered through it now-a-days. 
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“Mary,” said Bessie, after a pause, looking up very 
seriously into her sister's face—‘‘ Mary, why was Dr. 
holding your hands? I saw him when I was coming up.” 

** Oh! Bessie !” cried Mary in dismay. 

But Bessie proceeded ruthlessly—little vixen that she was, 
her large eyes, half childish, half womanish, wandering from 
one to the other. 

** ’m sure you two are in love with each other.” 

Frank glanced at Mary, and Mary returned the polite atten- 
tion, and then both looked ridiculously happy. Milliners do 
look very happy on such occasions, I believe, and feel very 
much the way my lady might feel—though, of course, I know 
it’s hard to credit. They love their friends, too, and are duti- 
ful daughters and kind neighbours, and have good thoughts 
and noble aspirations, and can be heroines in their way, too, 
Iam told. It’s curious, n’est ce pas? And they can put down 
staring, impertinent dandies, these creatures can, and have 
been known to read them as strong lessons of morality and 
virtue as Lady Jane across the way might do, who goes every 
day to pious meetings, and clothes regiments of ragged chil- 
dren, and distributes soup and scrag-ends of mutton, and odds 
and ends, the leavings of parlour and kitchen, thereunto, and 
takes a lively interest in the conversion of the Hindoos and 
South Sea Islanders. Nature is a generous old lady, and 
showers her good gifts promiscuously on her vast family, and 
many, many a rare little flower she has cast into a shady cor- 
ner of creation. A pity, say you? Is it? Ah! there are 
wild bees there to gather the honey of these wayside flowers, 
and gentle winds to be perfumed with thoir sweetness, and 
trees to hang over and shelter their lowly heads, which trees 
have their own feet beautified and made pleasant by these 
hidden flowers. God's creation has economy in it, and there 
are fewer sweet things than we suppose utterly ‘‘ wasted on 
the desert air.” 

Quietly they walked home that evening—quietly, but with 
full hearts. This day was one to be stamped on the memory 
for evermore. When their hair had grown grey, and their 
eyes dim, and their voices had caught the cracked treble of 
old age, till the mists of death should shroud all earthly things, 
they would remember it. The plashing river, the fields, the 
oaks with the birds asleep in their branches, the queer old 
tumble-down house, the far hills, and the twilight falling like 
a veil over all—aye, even to the very ripple of the water, as it 
kissed the bank and laved the broom and furze, and plashed 
over the fresh-leaved briary branches of the blackberries, and 
oh! more than all, should they remember the light of love 
reflected in each other’s faces on that May evening—the light 
that can beautify the plainest human countenance. There are 
heart pictures that never grow dim, never want the paint-brush 
of fancy to touch them up. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





THE IDENTIFICATION, 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 379.) 


He and his companions had retired to their lodgings, rather 
tired and harassed after the duties of the day. Their room was 
off a long narrow one which was used as a tap-room—there 
was, however, another door leading into their room from an 
outside passage, up three little three-cornered steps, which 
door was generally used when there was company drinking in 
the tap-room ; but on this occasion it was very late, and, as 
there were no persons in it, Ferriss and his comrades passed 
through it into their sleeping-room, and were retiring to bed. 
There was a chink of the door between the two rooms open. 
Ferriss’s companions had got into bed, and he himself had taken 
off his clothes, and had just put out the candle, when he heard 


‘the door of the outside room open and steps advance into it, 


and he saw alight. Now, Ferriss was a cautious, sensible maa 
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where business or duty was concerned, although a pleasant 
fellow where it was not; he never did anything in a hurry, and 
therefore seldom did it wrong, and in this instance he thought 
it was just as well to take a peep through the chink previous, 
as he thought, to stepping into bed. But Ferriss did not goto 
bed that night, near as he was to doing so, for, as he looked 
out, if ever he saw mortal man, he saw Tom Courtney sitting 
at the end of the table directly opposite him ; the candle shone 
right upon him, full on his face—he could not be mistaken. 
There was another man sitting sideways to the table, but.turned 
round towards Courtney, so that he could not see his face. 
But it was no matter ; he saw Tom Courtney beyond a doubt ; 
nay, if a doubt could have existed, which, under the circum- 
stances, might have been natural, it was dispelled by the follow- 
ing conversation, every word of which Ferriss drank in, erectts 
auribus, with more than ordinary surprise : 

“Well, Tom, my boy—for I can’t help calling you Tom, 
though you bid me not—I hope I may congratulate you now 
at least on your escape from the halter, eh? Don’t you think 
you may say you are safe? Give us your hand, old boy.” 

The other looked at him with a contemptuous curl of the 
lip—Tom Courtney’s curl all over—and, letting him take his 
hand rather than giving it to him, replied, ‘‘ Yes, I hope we 
are safe, perhaps, from that job; but recollect, Martin, there 
are other things to the full as bad, if not worse, than the 
widow’s, and the sooner we can get clear out of the country 
the better. My heart misgives me that there may be some 
mischance yet.” 

‘¢- Your heart is quite right for once, my lad, at all events,” 
thought Ferriss ; but he would not stir for the world until he 
heard more; he was, as he said himself, ‘‘in the receipt of a 
bagfull of information of the right sort.” 

‘¢ Don’t be down-hearted, man,” continued Martin; ‘* here’s 
the girl with the whiskey.”’ It was just then brought in and 
laid on the table, and the girl left the room. 

‘¢ Martin, you have no right to call me down-hearted—re- 
collect to-day, didn’t I stand itlikea man? It would be more 
like the thing if 1 called you a chicken-hearted coward; you 
were very near spoiling all.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” interrupted the other, *‘ you said enough 
about that already, and I told you I couldn’t help it. The re- 
collection of the poor Widow Murphy’s screams, and the blood 
upon her grey hairs and face, and the way that you spoke, 
Tom, and wanted the people to stand back that I might be 
seen, was too much for me, and the place was so hot, and 
altogether I could not help it; but it’s all over now, and you 
promised you would not bring it up again, so no more about 
it. But let us hear your plan, Tom—what is it ?” 

‘* Just to drink my share of this half-pint, smoke a pipe, 
and be the best half of the way to Galway before daylight— 
will that do ?” 

‘*Right well; here’s to you and me; there’s not another 
man in Ireland would have escaped as you have.” 

They drank, and helped themselves again. 

All this time Ferriss was stealing into his jacket and 
trousers like a mouse, and listening and peeping at the same 
time. He was glad to see—what no man ever saw before— 
Tom Courtney charging a pipe, and preparing to smoke. This 
was nuts and apples to Ferriss; it was his time for business, 
and of all men in the force, he was not likely to spoil a job by 
hurry. He therefore stole over, and very gingerly awakened his 
two comrades, and whispered to them, ‘‘ for their life not to 
open their lips or make a noise, but to dress themselves as 
smart and as quietly as possible, and,” he added, * our fortunes 
is made.” 

This having been accomplished—not the making of their 
fortunes, but the dressing themselves—he told them who was 
in the outside room, and sent them in their stockin’ feet, but 

with their bayonets, through the little door of which I spoke, 
to the outer door of the drinking-room, to prevent the escape 
of the men, and with directions to stand fast until they heard 
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him inside. All being arranged as he directed, he returned to 
his former position, and taking a final peep, he saw Tom Court- 
ney, and his companion puffing away. Need I say what next ? 
Ferriss, throwing open the door, rushed like a tiger upon, Tom 
Courtney, and gripped him by the throat ; the other two men 
sprang in with drawn bayonets. There was a fearful 
‘twas for life or death, and Courtney and his companion | 
like persons who knew and felt what the result of defeat must 
be; but Ferriss and his comrades were no light customers, 
and the odds being in their favour, both as to numbers and 
being armed (although they did not inflict any injury with 
their bayonets), Courtney and his accomplice were ultimately 
overpowered and handcuffed, and in a very short time after 
were lodged in the police-barrack, where a strong guard was 
placed over them. 

When Ferriss had finished the recital from which I have 
put the above in the form of detail, he pulled an Isle of Man 
halfpenny out of his pocket. 

‘‘ Do you sée that, sir ?” said he, holding it ‘on the palm of 
his hand in the moonlight. | 

I did ; it had three legs kicking every way upon it. 

‘‘T wouldn’t take a five-pound note for that halfpenny ; I 
never won a toss but the one I won with that, and it was the 
means of my taking Tom Courtney, for the Tubbercullen boys 
and us tossed up to see where we'd stop in town ; we were for 
Hinnigan’s, and they were for M‘Coy’s ; if I lost the toss we'd 
have gone to M‘Coy’s, and Courtney was c’ean gone for ever.” 

We were standing at the hall-door all this time, waiting for 
the magistrate. ‘The door was at length opened, and we went 
up-stairs to the drawing-room. I told him that Courtney was 
indeed a villain and a hypocrite ; that he had made his escape 
from the gaol with the assistance of an accomplice; that 
Ferriss had overheard him fully admit the crime, and boast of 
how he had escaped ; but most fortunately he had been enabled, 
with the assistance of his comrades, to apprehend them both 
in the lodging-house, and they were then under a strong guard 
in the police-barrack. I found it just as hard to persuade 
Mr. —— of the fact as Ferriss had found it to persuade’ me, 
but he came up to the barrack and was there perfectly satisfied 
of the whole thing. Like myself, he asked him one or two 
questions, and receiving no answer, turned away. We deter- 
mined then to remain up all night till the gaol should be 
open in the morning, and we brought Ferriss back again to 
the magistrate’s lodgings, where we took a very full statement 
from him in writing of the conversation and arrest of Courtney 
and the other man; and if a person could enjoy anything at 
such a time, we almost did enjoy the idea of the governor's 
distraction when he first heard of Courtney’s escape, and his 
face again when we should inform him that he had beem re- 
taken. Musing and thinking on these things, we turned our 
steps towards the gaol long before the usual hour for its being” 
opened, or the officials ready for business. When we turned” 
the corner, early as it was, we saw the governor standing at 
the outer gate, with his hands in his black-velvet jacket pockets, 
and his head down. 

‘‘ He does not look as if he had heard it yet,” said I. 

‘*Oh, he must,” said Mr. ; *Slook at him.” 
We approached him; there was nothing of excitement or 
hurry about him—rather a melancholy sadness as he returhéd 

our ‘‘ Good morning, governor.” : 

‘‘This is a bad business,” said Mr. >but it might 
have been worse.” 

‘* Worse, sir! my God, sir, how could it be worse? the 
poor young fellow !”’ | 

‘*Poor young fellow! how so? He might have escaped 
oe he was within the snap of your fingers of being 
off.’’ 

‘“‘ Escaped! being off! what do you mean? Ah! no, no, 
poor fellow, I am quite certain he would not have moved a 


step if the gates were open all night, and that it was to save 
his life.” : 
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Mr. —— and I looked at each other; we did not suppose 
he had heard a word of what had happened. 

“* Was it late last night when you saw him? or when did 
you see him last ?” said I. 

‘*¢ Poor fellow, I have but just left him, and notwithstand- 
ing all the evidence, I declare to heaven, gentlemen, my 
opinion is, that if ever a man was hanged in the wrong, that 
man will.” 

‘¢ What!” cried Mr. and myself in a breath, ‘‘do you 
indeed say that he is here—that he has not made his escape ?” 
“Oh, gentlemen, this is no time for joking. I am not able 
-to bear it—indeed I am not, andI did not expect it from either 
of you. Ah, poor fellow! I never saw so reconciled a creature ; 
he says but for his mother he could bearitall. Poor fellow! 
God help him !” 

“« Indeed,” said I, “‘ we are not joking—it would be worse 
than cruel to do so at such a time ; but you must be mistaken, 
for beyond a doubt Tom Courtney did make his escape last 
night, and has been re-taken, with one of his accomplices, by 
some of my men ; they will be here in a few minutes. One of 
my men, Ferriss, even heard him confess the whole business 
while talking to his accomplice.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








TIM HOOLAHAN’S GHOST. 
AN IRISH TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Ar the end of a short doreen leading from the main road between 
Cork and Dungarvan stood, embosomed in a clump of hawthorn 
and elder trees, the comfortable cottage of Tim Hoolahan. Tim 
was what is called in Ireland ‘* well to do,” that is, he leased a snug 
farm of eighteen or twenty acres at a moderate rent, which we 
must do him the justice to say he cultivated with much industry and 
success. He had been married some three or four years, but as yet 
no young Hoolahans had blessed the domestic hearth. 

This misfortune Tim bore with an amount of philosophic equa- 
nimity ; but it was whispered among the gossips of the neighbour- 
ing village of Ballyhurly, that his wife Biddy did not bear this 
privation with the same resignation, and that it often led to little 
matrimonial squabbles ; however, as veracious chroniclers, we must 
not place too much stress on the idle chatter of village gossips. 

The day on which our tale commences Tim had been at a 
neighbouring fair, and was returning towards evening in a remark- 
ably good humour, having disposed of his young stock at an early 
hour and at a remunerative figure. In addition to this, he had 
purchased from.a party about to emigrate to that promised land 
of the Irish peasant, America, a couple of good springers, at a 
price much below the real value, on the strength of which himself 
and his servant Shamus Murphy, who accompanied him, had in- 
dulged in a few extra glasses of real mountain dew. They were now 
leisurely driving their purchases before them, on their road towards 
home. 

“ Well, Shamus, avick,” said Tim, “I'll venture to say there was 
an uglier pair of springers than them in the fair to-day.” 

«Paix, and you may say that,” replied Shamus; “ they are a pair 
of raal beauties. I was through the whole green afther we sould 
the heifers, and didn’t lay my two eyes on the likes of them. Now, 
might I make so bould,” continued he, “as to ask fwhat you gev 
for them ?” | 

“You're not a bad judge of a baste yourself,” returned Tim ; 
“ make a guess—I think you wont be far out.” 

“ Well, by goxty,” replied Shamus, “ I would say, between two 
brothers they would be worth £15 a-piece.” 

This was a stroke of Cserisysws on the part of she adroit ser- 
vant, for he knew remarkably well that the pair had been pur- 
chased for £20; but he also knew it would please his master to 
hear them valued so highly. 

“© Monim-a-istha wurrah, bud you're a capital judge, Shamus; 
you went within a few shillin’s at the first guess. Now, what luck- 
penny do you think the negur gev me afther payin’ him my hand- 
ful of bran-new bank-of- Irelands ?” 

‘“‘ Sorra one of me knows,” replied Shamus; “ maybe he gev you 
@ crown.” 

“ A crown is it!” cried the indignant Tim; “no, bud a miser- 
able, dirty sixpence.” 
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“My sowl to glory iv ever I hard the like,” said Shamus in a 
tone of indignation; “bud fwhat could you ex from ould 
Phelim Cassidy’s son—wasn't he the greatest misard in the 
counthry ; it was a common sayin’ through the whole parish that 
* he'd skhin a flea for the sake of the hide and tallow ;’ and iv all the 
a= say be thrue, his wife wasn't much betther. Did you ever 

how she thrated the thraveller ?” 

“No,” replied Tim, “ how was it ?” 

“ May I niver go home,” said Shamus, lifting his canbeen ani 
scratching his shock head as if to sharpen his memory, “iv ° *»!I 
you a word of lie. I had id from my own mother fwhceo I was 
a gossoon not higher than your knee. Id was the year of the 
dhry summer—more be token, they had to pull the corn that bar- 
vest, the sthraw was so short. Bud to go on wid my sthory, ould 
Phelim’s house stud near the crass-roads of Kilgobbin; id was a 
very warm day, and a poor thraveller, all covered with dust, kem 
to the door, and asked Nansh (that was the wife's name) for a 
dhrink of wather. 

“*'There’s not a dhrop in the house, honest man,’ said Nansh, 
* bud iv you wish you can have a dhrink of butthermilk.’ 

** Thank you kindly, ma'am,’ said the thraveller, ‘ and may God 
bless you, and your cows both.’ 

“* Take a noggin, bairn (for you see Phelim’s wife was a county 
Antrim woman, an’ didn’t spake dacent, respectable English, like 
uz), and bring the mon a drink.’ 

“ The girsha * tuk the noggin, and went to the room, bud in a 
moment afther screamed out, ‘Oh! mudher, madher, fwhat’s this in 
the churn ?” 

“* what id be in id, bairn, bud che grace of God!’ 

*¢ Oh! mudher has the grace of God a long tail ?’ 

“* Whisht, whisht, bairn; sleek id down, and bring the dacent 
mon a dhrink.’ 

“ Bud, by the powers, the man, not likin’ the rats’ lavin’s, at once 
boulted, lavin’ the milk to the careful Nansh Cassidy.” 

As he finished his story they arrived at the boreen leading to the 
house. After they had secured the cattle they approached the 
door, from whence issued the laughter of women and the busy hum 
of a number of spinning-wheels. A sight met their eyes common 
enough in the rural districts. A large fire of turf and bogwood 
blazed on the hearth, while, ranged around the extensive kitchen, 
with each a wheel before her, sat a dozen of young women, busily 
employed—but not so busily but that time was found for laugh, 
and jest, and song. The heed portion had their sweethearts 
seated beside them, and those who had not appeared to be in mo- 
mentary expectation of their arrival, for at the sound of the ap- 
proaching footsteps of Tim and his servant every eye was turned 
towards the door. 

** God save ail here,” said Tim as he entered. 

“ God save you kindly, Mr. Hoolahan; you are welcome home 
from the fair,” chorused a dozen of voices. . 

“Thank you, colleens,” replied Tim; “ bud how is id, Norah,’ 
continued he, addressing an interesting girl of nineteen, “ that you 
have no sweetheart ? i suppose you were keepin’ the place for 
Shamus ?” 

I'd see him as far as he could look first,” replied she, with a 
toss of her pretty head ; “ he must wait till his betthers are served.” 

‘* And who is my betthers ?” said Shamus, with a grin. 

“ You must ask Barney Daly that,” retorted she with a laugh, 
in which the whole party joined, for the aforesaid Barney had, in a 
fit of jealousy, some short time before given Shamus a sound 
threshing. | 

“ Machorp an dhoul,” cried he, while a dark scowl passed across 
his face, “* bud your frind Barney had betther keep clear of me, or 
I'll giv him fwhat he doesn’t bargain for.” 

“Yes, iv you ketch him asleep,” retorted the lively Norah. 

One of the male visitors, seeing the unpleasant turn the conver- 
sation was taking, here broke in: 

“ Bud you havn’t towld us what kind of a fair you had, Tim.” 

“‘ Sorra a betther,” replied the party addressed, * have I put a fut 
in for the last seven years. Young cattle and stores wor in great 
demand; and as: for the pigs, all I can say is, that pigs were 
pigs to-day. Iv I had known that there would be such a run on 
them I would have brought my two big ones, instead of keepin’ 
thim for the fair of Dungarvan ; bud it can’t be helped now.” 

“Do you think they’re likely to keep up?” inquired his inter- 
rogator ; “iv so, I would take our sow and her eight bonives to Bal- 
lintemple next week.” 

“J can’t say,” replied Tim; “ bud on the strength of id, as soon 
as Biddy here gives Shamus and me a bit to take the edge off our 


* Girsha. a litle girl. 
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appetite, 1’ll send him down to ‘Tom M‘Carthy’s for a couple bottles 
of the raal stuff, and thrate you and the boys.” 

“* More power to you, Tim}; ids yourself wor always the dacent 
boy, married and single.” : 

“ Bud are we to get none?” cried one of the girls, with a laugh. 

To be shure you are, ma colleens—to be shure you are,” replied 
Tim ; “and iv you only promise me a kiss a-piece when I return, 
I'll slip across the bog myself while Shamus is for the whiskey, and 
bring over Phil Beglin with his pipes, and get up a bit of a 
dance.” 

“A dozen a-piece!” was the laughing rejoinder, “ that is, iv 
Mrs. Hoolahan allows you to take them.” 

‘‘He may kiss who he pleases for me,” said Mrs. Hoolahan ; 
* troth, ids little value I place on them.” 

*That’s not what you say in the dark, Biddy, achorra,” cried 
Tim, with a laugh. 

“ For goodness sake will none ov you stuff a wisp of hay in that 
ealf’s mouth,” exclaimed Biddy, who perceived the laugh was 
against her. 

“Tv ids all the same to you, «sthure,” replied Tim, good humour- 
edly, “ I'd prefer havin’ id stopped with this,” at the same time at- 
tacking a dish of rashers and eggs, which Biddy’s assistant had 
placed before him. 

The mea! being quickly disposed of, Shamus was despatched for 
the whiskey, and Tim, with many injunctions from the female por- 
tion of his visitors to make no unnecessary delay, prepared to start 
on his mission. 

*‘ Never fear, girls,” cried he, * I'll be back in no time, for I mane 
to take the short-cut acrass the bog.” 

“Tv you take my advice, then,” exclaimed Biddy, “ you'll do no 
such thing, except you wish to get dhrown’d in a bog-hole.” 

‘Hut tut, woman; I could crass it with my two eyes shut. 
Banath lath!” and grasping his trusty blackthorn he started on his 
ourney. 

In due time the messenger with the whiskey arrived, but though 
an hour had elapsed (which to the lively and impatient girls ap- 
peared three) neither Tim nor the musician made his appearance. 

“* Musha weary on °em—what can be keepin’ them,” cried out a 
dark-eyed youngster who had already paid several visits to the door 
in her anxiety to announce their advent. 

Perhaps Phil Beglin was at the fair, and hasn't come home yet,” 
suggested one. 

**Oh! Phil wasn’t at the fair,” returned one of the young men, 
“for I saw him to-day when I was down at the forge gettin’ our 
mare shod.” 

* Do you know what strikes me,” said Mrs. Hoolahan, joining in 
the conversation, ‘is, that Tim has met some ould crony, and over 
a dhrop has forgot you and the dance too.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, Mrs. Hoolahan, dear, or you'll brake our 
hearts entirely,” cried the girls with one voice. 

“ Well, all I can say, girls, is, that time’ll tell.” 

And time appeared willing to fulfil her prophecy, for hour after 
hour rolled by, and no Tim Hoolahan made his appearance. At 
length the disappointed visitors announced their intention to 
depart. In vain didthe hospitable Biddy press them to partake of 
the whiskey. One and all declined. 

‘Ty you wont take the laste dhrop to keep out the cowld,” said 
she, * I'll tell you what Ill do. Vl get Shamus to ready up the 
barn to-morrow, and have Phil Beglin over; and maybe we wont 
have a first-rate dance to-morrow evenin’.” 

This arrangement appeared to give general satisfaction. But 
before leaving, one of the young men said, “If you are at all un- 
easy about Tim, Mrs. Hoolahan, one or two of us will-slip over 
and see what has become of him. Perhaps he has met with an 
accident.” 

“ Accident! is id?” cried she indignantly. “Sorra accident, 
barrin the accident of the whiskey bottle, as you'll all see, iv you 
come over to-morrow evening.” 

After the departure of her guests the angry Biddy sat for some 
hours by the expiring fire, 

“ Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” 


und planning speeches with which to greet the truant on his arrival. 
But conjugal wrath, powerful though it be, must yield to the more 
powerful assaults of Somnus, for she sunk to sleep and dreamt that 
she was belubouring Tim with his own favourite blackthorn. Nor 
did she awake until the first rays of the morning sun, streaming 
through the kitchen window full upon ker face, caused her to 
start to her feet. ‘Good God! hasn’t this misfortunate man 
returned yet?” was her first exclamatiop on recovering recollec- 
tioa, and then a shadow of alarm flitted across her mind, as she 





a 





remembered, with a pang of compunction, that this was the’ first 
occurrence of the kind since their marriage. j bea ad 

‘Murphy! Shamus Murphy!” cried she, rushing to the door of 
that individual’s sleeping apartment in her newly-awakened excite- 
ment, ‘are you goin’ to sleep there all day, an’ your masther kilt, 
murdhered, and dhrowned ?” : | 

Awakened from his pleasant — by this outery, Mr. Murphy 
soon made his appearance vigorously rubbing his eyes, rode sme 
of silent protest against having his slumbers thus indece : 
summarily disturbed. E ay 

“ Quit rubbin’ your eyes, you omadhawn,” cried the now strongly- 
excited woman, ‘“ and run across the bog to Phil Beglin’s, and 
do they know anything ov Tim. | sowl to glory, iv Taek, Pl 
the grass to grow undher your feet till you’re there an’ Til 
make you sup sorrow.” bi! 

‘‘ Not much fear of grass growin’ in the bog,” replied Mr. Mur- 
phy with a laugh, as he turned towards the door, F 

“Is id crackin’ jokes wid me you are, yo vilyan,” cried the 
irate woman, ‘an’ your dacent masther maybe lyin’ dhrowned in a 
bog-hole?” And the tongs with which she had been m: | 
the fire described a parabola through the air towards his 
that warned Shamus if there be a time for all things, the present 
was not the time for joking. 

On arriving at Beglin’s he learned (and we must do him the 
justice to say, with sorrow, for Tim had been a kind and unexaet- 
ing master) that he had not called there, nor could he meet with 
anyone capable of giving him the slightest information. A pang 
shot through his heart as he thought, could his mistress have 
right after all, and had poor Tim met an untimely end. Under 
this new impression he examined every drain and bog-hole as 
he returned, but could detect no trace of his — master. 

Wild and impassioned was Biddy’s grief when he conveyed tc 
her the sad intelligence. The whiskey theory of the former night was 
at once exploded, and Tim was proclaimed the flower of good hus- 
bands, the joy and delight of her heart, the darlin’ who never 
since the day of her marriage gainsayed her slightest wish. In short 
the image of her dead husband—for, with the true impetuosity of 
the Irish character, she pronounced him dead—was raised from a 
state of abasement to the highest pedestal in her woman’s heart'as 
an object of admiration and worship. ‘The whole male population 
of Ballyhurley and the neighbouring townlands was summoned ; 
drain were examined, rivers and bog-holes dragged, but no tidings 
could be obtained of the missing Tim Hoolahan, and his fate 
remained a mystery and an enigma. 











CHAPTER II. ‘ 


Frw persons have passed through life without suffering, at one 
period or other, the sharp pang consequent on the disruption, by 
the ruthless hand of death, of those ties which linked them to some 
beloved object, and experiencing the dreary, aching void occasioned 
by the absence of those loved ones from the home their presence had 
made happy. Who have not felt in the deep solitude of the night 
the overwhelming and agonizing conviction that never more. 
they catch the tones of that dear voice, whose every whi in 
fee days sent a thrill of pleasure through the pulses of their 
earts. bfial! 
The bereaved Mrs. Hoolahan’s organization was not such as to 
enable her to indulge in this luxury of sorrow; but she missed her 
husband very much, and mourned for him with a strong and 
womanly affection. It is true that her grief, like the short-lived 
storms of the Antilles, was more violent than lasting, and was fast 
subsiding into a peaceful calm, when it was again aroused by a 
neighbour rushing in with the announcement that the body of Tim 
had been found. mes, 
“Where—oh! where, Larry asthore ?” exclaimed the excited 
widow, snatching at her cloak that she might rush to the spot 
where lay her recovered treasure. But Larry Nolan was not a.man 
to yield up the information he had run so far to be the first:to 
announce, to this stand-and-deliver demand. No, he must dole it 
out after his own fashion. So drawing a chair towards him—for 
Biddy in her surprise had neglected to offer him one—he said, “ This 
was the way of id. When Paddy Reynolds was dhrawin’ home his 
turf about a month ago, he threw a kish* over the main dhrain in 
the bog, and when he had finished, neglected to take it up. So 
how it got stopped, and the wather gathered and was fleodin’ ll 
the bank, and desthroyin’ all our turk A few ov uz waited on him 


in a civil manner, and asked him to remove it. So himself an’ his 
son went there this mornin’ to take it up. They had only removed 
a few scraws which covered it, when what should they see but a 


* A kind of temporary bridge, made of timber and covered with furze. 
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bran-new frieze coat. eos greta says Paddy, ‘here’s a prize.’ 
Bud when they began to pull id out, That should they find bud a 
body in id, and whose should id turn out to be bud that ov poor 
Tim, may the Lord have mercy on his sow! !” 

“ An’ wor they ha or Turks that they didn’t bring him 
a, at wonst?”” i s oe ogo fer és . spit 

“ spay. bee ied Larry ; “ bud you know the townland wu 
be fined iv they tule him away from the spot where he was found 
till the crowner (coroner) sat on his body. 

“ And for what should he sit on poor Tim’s body ?” exclaimed 
she, taking the word in its literal acceptation ; “ aren’t there chairs 
enough in the town, not to talk of stools? Sit on his body, 
indeed |” | 

“ Thrue for you,” replied Larry ; “ bud id’s to see whether he kem 
by his death in a natural manner.” 

“‘ And couldn't the gomeril see that widout sittin’ on his body,” 
rejoined Biddy, ‘ Only let me ketch him at id! Bud come along, 
Larry avick, an’ let me see my own poor darlin’.” 

On reaching the spot where the body lay, they found the coroner 
had already arrived, and was busy impannelling a jury from the 
more intelligent of the crowd that had congregated. There was 
some difficulty in an sbi the body, as the features were greatly 


swollen and distorted from lying so long in the water. In addition 
to this, rats, or some other vermin, had eaten away the lips and a 
portion of the nose; but Biddy swore positively to the great-coat 


as one she had carded and spun with her own hands. If any doubt 
remained, it was at once dispelled when the coroner drew from the 
breast-pocket of the great-coat a memorandum-book, with several 
entries in the handwriting of the deceased, with which more than 
one of the jury were acquainted. 

As the body exhibited no marks of external violence, under the 
direction of the coroner the jury brought in a verdict of “ acci- 
dental death.” A door was then procured from one of the adja- 
cent cottages, the body placed on it, and all that remained of poor 
Tim Hoolahan conveyed to that home from whence he had departed, 
on the evening recorded in our story, full of life and joy. 

There is no more remarkable trait in the character of the Irish 
peasantry than the affectionate attention they lavish upon the 
remains of their deparied relatives. With them this is no mere 
idle mockery or outward show, got up for the occasion and as 
readily laid aside; but a pure outpouring of that warm-hearted 
affection which twined around them living, and cannot consent 
to be separated even in death. 

In accordance with this established tribute of affection, Mre. 
Hoolahan made preparation to give the deceased what in popular 
phrase is termed *‘ a respectable wake and decent funeral,” but to 
the former a great, if not insuperable difficulty offered itself in the 
fact that decomposition having set in, the body could not be exposed 
to the public gaze in the customary habiliments of death. However, 
affection is prolific in resources—a handsome coffin was procured, 
the remains placed in it, and to counteract any unpleasant eflluvis, 
surrounded with sweet-smelling herbs and flowers, for which the 
oe fields and gardens had been laid under contribution. 

ish wakes have been so often and so faithfully described, that | 
shall not inflict a description of the present one on my readers , 
suffice it to say, there was the customary amount of mirth and 
mourning—mirth on the part of the idle and thoughtless, who fre- 
quent such to partake of the good things distributed in the 
form of food, whiskey, and tobacco; mourning on that of the 
widow and the more immediate relatives. 

On the evening of the third day from the discovery of the body, 
a funeral aterm. Be might be seen slowly treading its way towards 
the ch ard of Kilfinan, the last resting-place of the Hoolahan 
family. Fi irst Came a numerous company of footmen, carrying the 
coffin on a kind of rude bier constructed for the occasion, for it is 
the custom that this article be broken before leaving the church- 
yard. Then followed a large number of country cars, carts, &., 
on which feather-beds had been placed for the better accommoda- 
tion of their fair occupants—for a moiety of the funeral procession, 
with all respect be it spoken, is of the gentler sex. Lastly follows 
a large body of horsemen, mounted on every description of animal, 
from the heavy cart-horse to the light and Rahera, or moun- 
in pony, and in every description of furniture, from the cast-off 
cavalry saddle to the more primitive soggaun, made of straw, with 
stirrups to match. When the procession arrived at a hill over- 
looking the picturesque ruins of Kilfinan, the women, who had 
heartless indulging in the ordinary topics of conversation, at 
once raised that loud measured funeral known as the “ Irish 

” 
"Bearcely have the first notes of the wail floated away on the 
evening air than it is met by a corresponding cry from a procession 
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which may be seen hastening towards the churchyard from 
As if fired to emulation by the sight, the party bearing the 


remains of ‘Tim Hoolahan break into a run. Four stalwart young 
fellows rush forward with a cry, “ Give us the !’”” at the same 
time snatching at the handles of the bier, to the evident relief of 
the nearly exhausted Te bearers. 

“ Well done, Tom ! bless you, Barney! may the blessin’ of 
the widow light on you, Pether and Phil Cassidy! I knew you 
wern’t the boys to leave an old friend to keep watch in this cowld, 
eng iy sm coed were the cries of Biddy, as jumping from ber 
car, she incited the new bearers to put forth their speed. And 
nobly did they exert themselves, for despite every obstacle they 
were the first to reach the goal. amidst the shouts of their party. 

To explain this funeral steeple-chase it may be necessary to state 
that the Irish penveneey have a superstitious belief that the spirit. 
of the person last interred must keep watch and ward over the 
sleeping dead, until some later arrival relieves his solitary watch, 
and permits him to retire to the enjoyment of his comfortable 

ve. 

Their object thus achieved in saving the spirit of their departed 
friend from this unpleasant nocturnal watch, the procession resumed 
its solemn pace, and having walked round the churchyard, depo- 
sited the coffin in the grave which had been prepared the preceding 
day. The priest having read the solemn and beautiful service of 
the Catholic church and departed, two or three of the young men 
seized spades and shovels to fill in the grave. No sooner did Biddy 
bear the dull hollow thud of the first shovel-full thrown on the 
coffin-lid, than, wrenching herself from the women who had been 
endeavouring to moderate her grief, she sprung into the grave, 
crying that no one should separate her from her darlin’ husband. 

In vain did her friends remonstrate—she paid no attention to 
their speeches, but continued her cry ; and beating on the coflin, 
called on the dear deceased to take her with him. 

No Indian widow about to immolate herself on the pyre of her 
departed lord could have exhibited more devotion or determination. 
One of the party who was waiting to fill in the grave, at length 
growing impatient, pushed baek the women who were requesting 
her to be patient and come forth, and cried, 

“ Arrah can’t you be quiet wid yourselves, and let the poor cra- 
thur be buried wid the boy she was so fond ov?” and suiting the 
action to the word he commenced with all rapidity and vigour to 
throw shovel-full after shovel-ful! of clay on the back and shou!- 
ders of the afflicted widow. 

To leap from the grave amidst the suppressed titters of some of 
the bystanders was the work of a moment, and though she still con- 
tinued her wail, she no longer asked the departed to take her with 
him. 

[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





CITY RECORDS. 


ASSFMBLY ROLLS. 
1697. 


Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John: ‘The Lord Mayor 
gave an extra allowance for entertaining the court on Stephen’s- 
green, p. 650. 

3rd August: Gold boxes voted to the Lords Justices; another 
to the Chancellor. Michael Cole made a proposal for lighting the 
city ;—the particulars very well describe the custom of the times. 
The Duke of Ormond ordered a gold box. 

3rd November: The Weavers were allowed to receive into their 
corporation certain new comers, whose occupation did not attach 
them so particularly to any other. 

1st December: An address voted to his Majesty upon the peace. 

23rd February: The city age to Sir Abel Ram ordered to 
be paid, with money lent by N. Castleton (a). 


‘* MONDAY BOOKS.” 


15th October: Upon a petition from the felt-makers certain 
members of their corporation were disfranchised for taking Popish 
ge Oe se 

me day: An address was voted to King William on bis return 

from the Continent. 

28th October: By letter of Privy Seal this day a collar of SS. 
was given by the King to the Lord Mayor, p. 114, 115. 

The Lords Justices’ letter is dated 27th November, p. 115, 116. 


The Mayor was Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, one of the commis- 
sioners of the revenue who obtained a present of the collar. *‘ a royal 
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donative for the chief magistrate, of the value of £1,000, the for- 
mer collar being lost in King James’s time” ( Week's Remem- 
brancer). Cee : 

The collar is a gold enamelled chain, with cipher and other 
devices. The collar of the Order of the Garter consists of SS, 
with roses enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, A.D. 
1349-50. It has a miniature likeness of the donor attached to it. 
The fashion of wearing the collar of SS. in honour of St. Sim- 

licius began about 1407; as we mentioned in a former num- 
en one was given to the Mayor of Dublin, Robert Dee, by Charles 
II. in 1660. 

The House of Commons address his Majesty to give £3,000 to 
the College, to enlarge it by some new buildings, since erected. 

A curious instance of the punishment inflicted at this time against 
swearers, and mode of proceeding against them, will be found in 
the case of Ashbury, manager of the Theatre. 

“ The old parish of St. Michan’s, including all that part of the 
city on the north of the Liffey, was by act of parliament divided 
into three parishes—viz., St. Michan’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Mary’s, 
ai. * churches were erected in each of the two latter by a tax on the 
parish” (Whitelaw and Walsh). 

This year, upon the address of the Commons, his Majesty King 
William gave £3,000 to Trinity College, towards enlarging it by 
some additional buildings. 

Nov. 4: The peace, concluded with France at Ryswick, was 
now proclaimed in Dublin. 

It may be interesting to refer to the manner of proclaiming the 
peace in the reign of Queen Anne: 

* William Hawkins, Ulster King-at-Arms, and other state officers, 
met at College-green, and proceeded in the following order to 
Cork-hill, where Dame-gate stood. Four trumpets, state trum- 
pets, pursuivant messengers, Athlone pursuivant, sergeants-at-arms, 
King-of-arms in his rich coat and crown. At Cork-hill they were 
stopped by the militia till the Lord Mayor was sent for, who came 
from the Tholsel, with the Recorder, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, with 
the sword drawn; and when they came where the guard was, the 
King-at-Arms says: ‘My Lord Mayor, in 1702 I came to this 
place by authority of Government, and demanded entrance to your 
city, to publish her Majesty’s declaration of war against France 
and Spain, since which time her Majesty’s sword of justice in your 
hands has been drawn against her enemies. I now come by the 
same authority to publish her Majesty’s proclamation of peace 
with France, which [ am to do in presence of your Lordship, the 
Recorder, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of this city, and when the pro- 
clamation is published, you are to sheathe the sword of justice, in 
order whereto I demand entrance.’ 

“ Then the Lord Mayor ordered the guards to let them pass, and 
they proceeded in the following order to the Castle yard: 


Four Troopers, 
Lord Mayor’s Officers, 
City Marshall, 

State Trumpets, 
Pursuivant Messengers, 
Athlone 
Sergeant-at-Arms, with Queen’s Mace, 
King-at-Arms, 

Lord Mayor’s Mace, carried down, 
Lord Mayor’s Sword-bearer, 
Lord Mayor and Recorder, 

On each side a Sheriff with truncheor, 
Aldermen two-and-two, 


Horse-guards. 


“ When they came to the Castle, where the Council was sitting, 
the Lords Justices came down with the sword of state carried before 
them, when they acquainted the Lord Mayor that her Majesty 
having been at war with France, she has now made peace, which 
they commanded the King-at-Arms to publish; therefore they 
sheathe her sword. Then they all return as they came, and with- 
out the Castle-gate the King-at-Arms orders the trumpets to 
sound a call, and directs Athlone to make an oyez and command 
silence. Then he opens the proclamation, all being uncovered 
while he reads it, which done and the proclamation of joy over, the 
Lord Mayor sheathes the sword, and they proceeded to the other 

laces of proclamation ; (everybody riding bareheaded except the 

rd Mayor), which places are the Tholsel, Corn-market, Old- 
bridge, Ormond-bridge, Essex-bridge foot, on Oxmantown side ; 
ton they all went to the Castle and were introduced into the pre- 
sence, where also were the Privy Council and several persons of 
quality. The Lord Mayor acquainted them that the King-at- 
Arms had proclaimed peace to the satisfaction of her Majesty's 
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subjects, then their Excellencies drink her Majesty’s health to th 
Fae ke in @ silver cup, which they give his fee, 
and when he had pledged it he held up the cup and cried “ Iai 
thrice: then the ordnance Pye: three rr? yaad oee ta 
of the army, the state officers mount and wait on 
Mayor aed and there drink the Queen’s health; from thence oy 
o home with the King-at-Arms, and do the like in his new fee. 
The day’s rejoicing ended with a play, ringing of bells, and bon- 
fires.” (From MS. in the writer's possession). — RE p08 ty 
We trust our distinguished and learned friend, Sir Bernard | 
Burke, Ulster King, will not be offended at our trespassing on his 
especial domain. He, the master of all ceremonies and pagean’ 
will appreciate our desire, in an Irish journal, to place before our 
readers a ceremony so interesting, and of which on a recent similar 
occasion he might exclaim, “ Magna pars fui.” His learned paper 
asserting the precedency of Dublin over Edinburgh, entitles him to 
the thanks of every citizen, if his other amiable and accomplished 
qualifications as a public officer had not already secured him the 
respect and gratitude of every Irishman. ah 
In this year a proclamation was issued for the suppression of | 
tories, in which it is stated, that at the quarter sessions of | 
the grand jury found that Moses Sheehy, of Killeanvoy; John 
Connolly, late of Sallabridge ; Noses Rode, late a soldier in King 
James’s service; John Kneffe, of Drummoghgorman ; John Ke'ly, 
of Ballynatra; John Doyle, Hugh Oultagh, John Walsh, Darby 
Braine, alias Dermott na Geere, and John the “garsonne,” all of the’ 
county of Waterford, notorious rapparees and tories, out upon their 
keeping and in arms, having committed several robberies in that 
county: it is therefore ordered that each of them shall, before the 
7th August, surrender to some justice of the peace of the county 
as prisoner, to answer such charges as shall be objected to him or 
them, and in case they shall not render themselves before the mf 
specified, they shall be convict of high treason and suffer accord- 
ingly. All persons are prohibited to harbour, entertain, cherish, or 
assist them, or permit them to abide or lodge in their houses, or fur- 
nish them with provisions, meat, drink, or other necessaries or con- 
veniences, and all persons knowingly concealing or succouring th 
shall be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. The procla- 
mation concludes with a clause encouraging any person to kill the 
proclaimed tories, and for which he shall be entitled to a free: 
ardon. aa 
4 Signed—Meath ; Longford ; Narcissus Dillon; Mount Alex-— 
ander; Richard, Meath; St. George, Clogher; Re Pyne; Jobn 
Hely ; Robert Doyne; Chris. Wandesford; Robert King. = = 


(a) The grandfather of Sir Abel Ram, the Rev. Thomas Ram,; 
came to Ireland as chaplain to the Earl of Essex in 1599, and, 
was made Bishop of Ferns 2nd May, 1605. On the plantation of 
Wexford in 1615, by James I., he obtained a grant of lands; his’ 
eldest son Thomas wes nominated Dean of Ferns, and died, leaving: 
a son (by his second lady), Abel, who was Sheriff of Dublin in: 
1673, and Mayor in 1684. The latter had a son named Abel, who; 
settled in Ramsfort, and was succeeded by a son also called Abel,, 
who died without issue, and was succeeded by his brother _Hum- 
phry, who was member for Gorey. He died, leaving a son Stephen, 
who also represented Gorey, in the year, 1789, and was succeeded 
by a son Abel, who was High Sheriff of the county of Wexford in - 
the year 1829, and father of the present accomplished Stephen Ram, 
of Ramsfort, a candidate for the representation of his ym estes 
Wexford, vacant by the proposed elevation of Mr. George to the: 


Court of Exchequer. 
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The hospitality of the natives of other countries is a mat 
necessity or convention. In savage nations, of the first; in more p 
peoples, of the latter. But the hospitality of the Irishman is not the ¢ 
ning account of posted and ledgered courtesies. It springs like all his 
other qualities, his faults and his virtues, directly from the heart. } 
Irishman’s nature is bold, and he confides; it is tender, and ‘he loves; " 
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it is generous, and he gives; it is social, and he is hospitable. | ee: Ass vot 
Subtract from a great man all that he owes to oP . 
all that he owes to chance—all that he has gained by the wisdom of his’ 









friends and by the folly of his enemies, and the giant will often be lefty 
& pigmy. | : va te 
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No. 55 


FERRY CARRIG. 


THE fort of Carrig, one of the earliest ercctions of the Anglo- 
Norman invaders, ‘is built on a precipitous rock overlooking 
the Slaney, situated in the barony of Shelmalier, about two 
tiles distant from the town of Wexford. It was erected, in 
1171, by Robert Pitzstephen. 

In ‘ancient times a-ferry for the conveyance of passengers 
plied at this point, from which it takes its name, but a hand- 
some wooden bridge has jong since supplied its place. - The 
fortress, a remarkably strong building for the age in ‘which it 
was é6rected, is a massive square tower with numerous narrow 
loop-holes, and a doorway ‘so low and straitened as to compel 
a man of moderate stature to stoop on entering. From the 
elevated plateau on which it stands we obtain an extended 
view of the silver Slaney, flowing between its verdurous banks ; 
and on the other side of ‘the placid river, beneath the shadow 
of an overhanging hill,-as .if ‘to add fresh beauty to the scene, 
nestles a pretty arnt | inn, with its many-gabled and white- 
washed out-« 

Giraldus Cuigbrseai informs us, that during the life of Fitz- 
stephen it was inyested by the native Irish, who had sworn to 
extirpate the invaders ; that the owner had defended his rocky 
eyrie with great vidoor and resolution, but at length was forced 
to succumb to treachery, the besiegers having informed him that 
all relief was hopeless, as Strongbow and his army had been 
overthrown by the victorious troops of the monarch of Ireland, 
Roderic O'Connor. From the untruthfalness and prejudice of 
Cambrensis we must receive this statement with some reserve. 
At, all events, the fortress surrendered, for at a later period 
we find his eaptors-handing their \prisoner over to Henry I., 
me ne Fier him at the same time of various outrages and bar- 
Bere. Ro os gpd err a ecothedhy tye tpetn st Beas 







enters the literary. market. 
stantly postponed in favour of her more fortunate sisters, that 





oppressor. The politic monareh listened to their ecmplaints 
with much urbanity, promised to see them redressed, and re- 
manded Fitzstephen to prison, but afterwards released: him at 
the solicitation of the barons. A patriotic and eloquent writer 
recording this transaction, says: ‘‘ What deeply interesting 
materials does the story of this invader ‘of the first water’ 
supply for the poet, the historian, or the novelist ; but, alas! 
the most inspired minstrel feels bis heart. chilled when he 
touches on the ruinous records of Ireland; the historian de- 
spairs of navigating through the unexplored straits of her 
annals; even the airy novelist, who flits from country to 
country, and hives his winter stores from the flowers of every 
climate, seeks no theme, no scene, no illustration from what 
he deems Beotian Ireland. If there be even one who actually 
achieves the perilous expedition, and unrols the guarded pages 
of Irish antiquities, he is diseountenanced as a rebel who has 
trod on prohibited ground, and offers you the fruit of his dis- 
obedient gathering, and far the more if he has collected his 
materials amidst the infection of Irish feelings, then, indeed, 
must his work, be. subjected to a strict quarantine before it 
Poor Ireland. has been too con- 


she could be instantly admissible to courtly intercourse, and 
unless some auspicious enchantment shall interpose, the Cin- 
drella of the empire must remain in her ashes and her rags.” 

In 1827, the fortress and manor of Carrig was in the pos- 
session of the widow of Ademar de Valentia, late Earl of Pem- 
broke. 1899, the king, during the minority of the son and 
heir of Sir Richard Talbot deceased, granted two-thirds of the 
shift bette of to the custod De: John Barry, the remaizing 

in dower by Sir Richard's widow. 
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*’ \perORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 
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JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, MASTER OF THE 5 onsicheabal 


Tntrepidity was an important ‘qualification for an advocate 
in those evil days, when the frowns of power were used as well 

as the corrupting influences of gold or place. In Curran’s 
res were superadded threats against his person... Perils 
beset him in the street, judicial authority frowned upon him 
from the bench, faction longed'to immolate him as a vietim— 
he could with difficulty obtain a hearing. He was told from 
the bench he might cease to be king’s counsel if he defended 
Neilson, a state prisoner ! 

‘‘ My lord,” replied Curran, ‘‘ his majesty may take the 
silk, but he must leave the stuff behind.” 

When, in 1798, it was hinted that his loyalty was sus- 
pected on account of his extraordinary zeal as an advocate : 
‘‘T feel:no shame,” he said, “at such a charge, except 
that of its being made at such a time as this—that to de- 
fend the people should be held out as an imputation upon the 
king’s counsel, when the people are prosecuted by the state. 
I thinksevery ‘counsel is the property of -his fellow-sub- 
jects. ..If,dndeéed, because I wore his majesty’s gown, I had 
declined my duty, or had done it weakly or treacherously—if 
I had made that gown a mantle of hypocrisy, and had betrayed 
my client, or sacrificed him to my personal views, I might 
perhaps ‘have been thought wiser by those who have blamed 
me, but I-should have thought myself the basest’ villain on 
earth.” 

Amid such difficulties, Curran delivered his famous bar 
speeches. I shall not weaken them by extracts, but the spe- 
cimens given in the works by his son, thé late William Henry 
Curran, the late Charles Phillips, and—alae:t for Ireland—the 
late Thomas Davis, show the genius and true-souled- character 
of the orator. 

Curran strongly deprecated the Legislative Union. In 1796 
he thus prophetically described its consequences. 


“Tf anyone desires to’ know ‘what’ a tinfon with Great 
Britain would be, I will tell him. It would‘ be ‘the “émi gra- 
tion of every man of consequence from Iréland—it would be 
the participation of British taxes without British trade—it 
would be the extinction of the Irish name as a people. We 
should become a ‘wretched colony, perhaps leased out to a 
company of Jews—as ‘was formerly in conteniplation, and 
governed by a few tax-gatherers and ¢xcisemen, unless. 
possibly you may add fifteen or twenty couple of Irish mem- 
bers, who might be found évery session, sleeping in their 
collars under the manger of the British minister.” 


‘The Union -was..then.-considered by the British minister 
essential to preserve the connexion with Great Britain;:and 
itis. needless to say that. no:means:-were ‘left «untried: to 
carry it, The Lord Lieutenant, Lord Cornwallis, \a: high- 
minded: and true-hearted. nobleman, rashamed of the dirty 
work he was, engaged in, writing:to his friend Genegst: Ross, 
on 8th June:1799, says: 


‘¢ My occupation is now of the most unpleasant nature, ne- 
gociating with the most corrupt people under heaven. I despise 
myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work, and am 


supported only by the reflection that. without: a-union: the 
British empire must be dissolved.”’ 


‘Bribery ‘anid corruption, terror and force, were the weapons 
by which the Union was carried’! - ’’ 

‘Onthe°28rd' of June 1808, the insurrection of Robert 
Eimniet’s followers broke out in Dublin. “It ‘was marked by 
the unfortuhate though unintentional slauchter of the. Chief 
Justice of the’ King’s ‘Bench; Lord Kilw sree, Who 'was mis- 





deme ent oppre 
his death, ‘the secret of his attachment 't 
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eas as usual on the morning after the 4 outbreak, ‘wl 
appearance of Major Sirr at the head of some dragoor 
surprised me. He rode up to me, lamenti ‘ing with much ¢ 
the occasion of our meeting, and intimating that, ir 
quence of some papers found on Mr. Emmet, hb 
search my residence. Almost thunderstruck, I at © 
fered him every facility in my power. To my utte 
ment, a correspondence of which I had not even a su 
was discovered.” The result was most painful to € 
he at once presented himself to the autho! ities sat tl 
examination, where he was treated by th a 
O’Grady, with all the courtesy and con iden srati nn 
position as a parent and man of eminem stat ile ie 
The career of Emmet has been 
painstaking Dr. R. R. Madden, in oe “ ; 
their Lives and Times.” The undy Me al 
mutually shared by him and Miss Gu $5, 
poetry of Moore and the prose of Was 
not attempt to enter on the ground 
Her lover was dead, he perished on ft 
in @ nameless grave, 


“O breathe not his name ! let ses th 


stle for 


suo 
» to his 


_by the 
ishmen, 
rhick: was 
i in the 
y shall - 


Where cold and un his relics are lai _ 4 
‘Sad, silent, and dark 4 ae ‘na ee, = 


throb, and the current of life iwetes 
sadly changed. She met cold hi 
offended, and sought change ‘of seene in in Cor 
visit to the beautiful suburbs of | mire, at th 
Penrose, where, if kind friends and the 1 gre met 
river Lee end Glanmire could minister to ax liseased, she 
must have found solace. Her sad story sale ka an object 
of interést, and one of Mr. Penrose’s guests became deeply 
enamoured of her. He was Captain Sturgeon of the Artillery. 

His delicate attentions won her regard, though not her love. 
He asked her hand; she told him it was im vain—that her 
affections were buried in Emmet’s grave. «He was content 
with all she had to bestow, and they were married. - ‘She! did 
not. last long. She. died in Sicily, and her remains: were 
brought to Ireland and buried in the churchyard at Newmarket, 


| county Cork; the humble country. town in which her 


had their birth. FF “se 9 ri 
Among the causes celebres in which Paataih’s appear ire 


Hayes for the abduction, of Miss Pike, » Quaker ly of eon 
siderable fortune. She.was on a visit'to Mr. Penrose, 0 
Cork, and in order to get the: opportunity.of- carrying her 
a letter was addressed, as.if from .a \réspeétable phys 
Cork, Dr, Gibbings, to Mr. Penrose. .-It ran thus, 


‘ Dear’ Sm—Onr friend, Mrs. Pike, is taken, aa ‘ety: 
she wishes to see Miss Pike. We would r ecommen 
















Miss Pike, believing her alia aides slarledl off in Mr, 
Penrose’s carriage. The night was wet, and it»was very late; 
two female friends, one of them Mr. Penrose’s daughter, aecom- 
panied her. When about half way to: Cork, the ‘carriage wa 


her in another carriage, in which she founda nan—f 
of the eee. He brought her +o ‘his! seat, Mount 
non, an & ceremony, gone sinetgh senile Y .* 
her, Lady. Hayes. tale ee leges of: 10 
but she indignantly repulsed him. Hex 





tidings of the perpetrator of the ong, 
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stopped by four men; they, took oath Miss Pike, and. _ k, 
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~biassed, ‘imparli rig will be iound 

: son Seon lted the character of the Irish, bar by his yt pa 

- gn@ uniformly suppo honor- 
and ‘ubiformly Sup + ‘of his age. His remains were interred in the churchyard at 

Paddington, , where they remained until 1834, when they were 
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romy ba 9 verate her, upon. intellicence whereof, the | “ Genttemen—I thank you from my heart for this proof 
risonet ) d his ceomn} ce fled. Mii yike was restored to | of your confidence and affection. ~The approving opinion of 
er friends, and large rewards were of 


‘two years, Sir Henry Hayes’ hoped no notice would ‘be taken 
of his crime; but an indictment was foutd, and he Was tried in 
’ Cork. Convicted under ‘the statute which made the taking 


away with intent to marry or defile, though no marriage or 


 défilemént had taken place, felony of death, the’ criminal was 
“ gentericed ‘to We ‘executed; which was commuted to transpor- 


tation for life. “After many years of exile, he wag pardoned 
by the Prince Regent, abd returned to Cork. Curran’s speech, 
which is given in Mr, Phillips’s work, is very beautiful, When 


he was procéeding to the court-house that morning, he was’ 


aécosted by an old woman; who remembered him when attend- 
ing the Munster Circuit, | | 

~**Long life to you, Counsellor,” she exclaimed; ‘that you 
may gdin the day!” = | 

© Pake care,” he replied good-humonredly, “if I should 
gain the day, that you do not lose the knight!” 

_ Curran was particularly distinguished at the bar for his 
cross-examinations. ‘It was well said that he could unravel 


“the most intricate web that fraud, malice, or corruption ever 


wove against the lifc, character, or fortune of an. individual. 
He had a wonderful method of sifting truth from falsehood, no 
matter how ingeniously blended, Dr. Croly has instituted a 
very true comparison of the different circumstances under which 


‘the two contemporary orators of’ the Trish and English bars 


delivered their masterly speeches: ‘“When Erskine pleaded 


he’ stood’in the midst of a secure nation, and pleaded like a 
: ned of the temple of justicé, with his hand on the altar of 


é constitution, and’ all England ‘waiting to treasure every 
deluding oracle that came from his lips.” Curran pleaded— 


“not in @ time when the‘ public system was only so far disturbed 
“as to give additional intérest'to his eloquence, but in a time 
‘When the system was threatened with ‘instant dissolution — 


when society seemed ‘to ‘be falling in fragments around him— 


when the'soil was already throwing up flames. _ Rebellion was ‘ 


ii arms. He pleaded'not on the ‘floor of ‘a shrine, but on a 
scaffold; with no’companions but ‘the wretched and culpable 


- betngs who were’ to be flung'from it hour by hour, and no 


hearers but the crowd who rushed in desperate anxiety to that 


“spot of hurried execution, and then’ rushed ‘away ‘eager’ to’ 


ake off all remembrance ‘of ‘scenes which had torn every 
_ ‘His A. gt produced effects almost electrical ; they affected 
bench, bar, and jurors, while the audience could not refrain 


‘their expressions of ¢motion. 


“Curran was'‘a great fayourite with his brother barristers, 


especially ao f promise and during the thirty-two years 
of his professional life, he had the satisfaction of having earned 


the respect! of his colleagues and the affection ofhis juniors. As 

he was never known to sticcumb to domineering power from 
the bench, he accorded that iiarked respect which’ should. 
always ‘be ‘manifested, and which is essential to the due deco- 


tam of a court of justice. 


“On his’ elevation ‘to the bench’as Master of the Rolls, 28th 


Tune, 1806; the bar pireserited the following address : 
situation, thé just pride of the Irish bar ‘feels itself gratified 


_ that 1 gett spirit; pre-eminent talents, and infléxible in- 
| ‘tegri ave fy 


recbniménded their possessor to the royal favour, 

ke cere to the bench of justice. 
trust that the lustre which shone on your 
yress as an advocate, will beam with a milder 


“~ 





1 influen “bench 
ial, ‘and upright judge will be found in the per- 
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| ) reward ed for the apprehen- 
sion of the criminals, “ Having appeared after an interval of 


‘from the bench, and that the un- 


ran Sir—In'your recent appointment to'a high and dignified | 


80 enlightened and independent a body as the Irish bar would 
be a most valuable reward of merit much superior to mine, 
which I am conscious-has gone little beyond a disposition— 
but I trust anthonest'and ardent disposition—so to act in my 
public and-professional character as not to be altogether un- 
worthy of the name of an Irishman. Of that disposition, I 
receive your kind commendation with pride. T feel that probity 
of intention is all that we can be responsible for. 

‘*T am peculiarly gratified by the flattering attestations you 
aré pleased to bestow on my endeavours to support the privi- 
leges of Our profession. They are vitally and inseperably con- 
nected’ with the enjoyment of constitutional liberty and the 
effectual administration of justice. The more active part which 
I'may have taken in'the defence of those privileges I beqneath 
to you; but be assured that I bring with me to the situation 
in which it has been the pleasure of his Majesty to place me, 
the most perfect. conviction that, in continuing to maintain 


them, I shall co-operate with you in‘the discharge of one of 


the most important’ dnties that can bind us to our country,” 
Por this office of Maste~ of the Rolls neither Mr. Curran’s 
learning nor inclination fitted him. He’ had been promised the 
place of Attorney-General, and considered he was badly treated 
by the’ substitution. He ‘said, in a letter to Grattan, “ As to 


‘the place itself, it was the last I should have chosen ; it im- 


posed on me a change of all my habits of life; it forced my 
mind into a new course of thinking and into new modes of 
Jabour—and that increased labour ; if removed me from that 
intellectual exercisé which custom and temper had rendered 
easy and pleasant ; it excluded me from the enjoyment of the 


“honest gratification of an official share of an administration 


which I then thought would have consisted principally, if not 
altogether, of the friends of Ireland. ‘When the’ party with 
which I had acted so fairly had, after so long ‘& proscription, 
‘come at last to their natural place, I did not: expect to hare 
been stuck into a window, a spectator of the procession. From 
the station which I then held at the bar, to accept the neu- 
tralized ‘situation of the Ro'ls appeared’to me a’ descent—not 
an elevation. It had no allurement of wealth; for diminished 
as my income had been by most remorseless-persecution for 
years, by which I was made to expiate the crime ‘of not 
being an alien to my country by birth or by treachery, it was 
still abundant when compared with my occasions, ahd was 
likely to’ continue as long as these occasions should last.” 
He also’ was annoyed by an attempt to diminish his income 
by £800 a year, to pension four officers of the court. This 
he resisted, and it led to an estrangement between him and the 
‘Lord Chancellor, Ponsonby. 
' Outram held the office of Master of the Rolls for about six 
years; -In-his judgment in Merry vr. Power, his brilliant elo- 
‘guence was gloriously displayed. While st:ll Master of ihe 
Rolls, he was invited, in 1812, to contest the borough of 
Newry, and stood a contest with General Needham. In the 
following yeat ill-health caused Mr..Curran to leave the bench. 
Feeling the want of active employment, his mind grew restless, 
and he sought ‘amusément by visiting the Continent ; London 
‘and. Cheltenham were likewise visited. In London he met 
Erskine-at the table of the Prince Regent, and his Royal High- 
ness having alluded to the bar, Lord Erskine said, ‘‘though 
of a noble family he felt no degradation in practising at it; it 
added not only to his wealth but to his dignity.” Curran re- 
mained silent until his host asked his opinion; he then said: 
‘‘T am, perbaps, a better practical instance of its advantages 
than his lordship. He was ennobled by birth before he came 
tc it, but in my person it has raised the son of a peasant to 
the table of vk sir pet 
“Curran died of apoplexy in London, on the 14th October, 
1817, at 7 Amelia-place, Brompton, in the sixty-eighth year 
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granite, on the model of the tomb of Seipio, designed by 
Papworth, marks his grave. It is simply inseribed : 


“CURRAN. 
“Clarum et venerabile nomen.” 





ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tu little milliner brought a happy heart home with hor, and 
happy dreams were hers that night, for she was.on the avenue 
of Oaklands again with Frank Barry, and he was looking at 
her with his beautiful eloquent eyes, and telling her he loved 
her the whole night through. With many and soul-moving 
injunctions, and direful. threats appended thereunto, did she 
warn her sister Bessie to hold her peace on what she. had 
seen—yviz., the hand business, and faithfully: did Bessie promise 
to keep her mind to herself.. ‘* Mum’s the word, Mary,’’ said 
that innocent, throwing her head on one side, and tucking the 
bed-clothes round her. preparatory to falling (the improper 
young female) into the arms of Morpheus. The reader is not 
to suppose from this that Mary intended concealing any of her 
movements from her mother—not at all. She would not for 
the world have done anything clandestine, and to set-her con- 
seience at rest on the matter, she went down after breakfast 
to the room off the kitchen, where her mother was engaged 
with the house-linen, and beginning on the subject farthest 
from the one on which she finally intended to light (‘* I think 
the toast at breakfast had been burned” was her first remark), 
finally informed her mother that she had met Dr. Barry out 
walking yesterday evening, and that he had come home with 
her. ‘To which Mrs. Victory, who was very deep in the table- 
cloths at the moment, replied, 

‘‘ Run up, Mary dear, and bring me down the table-cloths 
and towels you'll find on the top of the drawers in my room; 
and, stay—while you’re on your foot, you may as well leave 
this pair of sheets on the bed; it’s the day for changing 
them.” 

And Mary faithfully fulfilled all these commissions, but 
returned no more to the subject of her evening walk. 

That day, as she was settling up a bonnet, a letter was 
handed to her by Miss Brady, who said that a boy was: wait- 
ing at the door for an answer. Mary took it eagerly, but, oh ! 
weariness and vexation of spirit, it was from Lizzie Moore: 
The contents set Mary thinking of various things—various 
and widely different. ‘To cut the matter short, we -shall just 
give the letter as it was written—style, orthography, and all. 


‘¢ Dear Mary—lI write you these few lines, and I am in a 
hury. I forgot totaly to ask you last night if you would come 
to the consert in the court-house with John and me to-night, 
and Barbara also. I beleive a Mrs. Phillips, who I hear is a 
very tallented performer, is to sing there, and play the piano 
also. We will be awfuly dissappointed if you don’t come, so do 
come. 

‘* Your fond friend, 


‘“¢ Lazzin. 
‘*‘ Send an answer by the mesengger, and mind no denyal.”’ 


** Well,” thought Mary, * if I don't know French, and can’t 
play the piano, I can spell properly, at all events. Who would 
ever have thought this of Lizzie Moore, with her superfine 
Dublin education. A Ballyclare national school would have 
taught her betier.”’ And Mary fell into a long train of musing, 
tinsel, and gilding, and various. things of the kind, flitiing 
through her mind, and she began to think how very shabby 
gilded and varnished things did look—what time the gilt and 
varnish began to rub off. She was not superior to a. bit of 
vanity at the mo: nent, and she congratulated herself on her 
own acquirements. She was well but plainly educated. She 


wrote a good letter—Mrs. Hamilton said so, for she wrote to | 


removed to Prospect Cemetery, near Dublin. A monument of : 





her once or: twice on business, and d she | old Mary. c : oF 
style was capital and to the pain 2 and her * oeel ea. 
less. She could keep accounts with any a US AN weal ‘ 
much, and was well up on oaigeits oh oe ye) wan ring ne 
what she didn’t know she confessed to so cha , that he 
ignorance was more delightful than most p 
‘‘ But,” thought Mary, ‘‘ my father was ak 
although he was only a country anal 
respectable people, as every one says ; aeay 
here she sighed, and a large tear trembled an 
end of her long lashes and dropped down 
he lived I would have been something better 4 
and Frank would not have to stoop to me; ee 
up to his shoulder.” And then her thoughts w 
evening and last evening’s scenes again, till Miss Brad 
to know if her letter was ready, as boy. was y ey 28," 
darted off to write an answer in the affirmative. _§ 
loved a bit of amusement, did the little milliner, & 
somebody would surely be there. That someb 
large balance to his account in the bank of 
Evening came, and-at a quarter to eight Mary : 
her best—a pretty pink muslin, with a lace cape over | 
shoulders, and a white bonnet with pink. ‘ibbo. . 
forth to join the Moore party. I know | ned 
her out of Haggarty’s shop, where he od pans ac me a 3 
also come to the win- 
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gloves on, and Mary’s mother, who. 
dow to look after her darling, saw him too, and . 
membered what Mary liad told her in the. morning about t- . 
ing Dr. Barry out walking, and his coming home with her, , 
and immediately a feeling of uneasiness ——— otherly — 
heart, and she determined to question, Mary ee aa 
when she came home. oy BA tuatoh be 
‘* She’s an honest girl, any way,’ id ig shes “ & 
me the matter, and I suppose if there’s anything more. 
have heard it if I had the good sense to ah but 
struck me—never, for I was so bothered ts 4 
table-cluths. It would be a fine thing for her if. it wa Go 
will, and if it so be that it is marrying he has in view ; bu 
it’s only amusement he wants, I'll make hin find it som 
else besides with my girl, that I will,” and with this dev 
resolution she took up one of the sheets tomend. . ; 
Barbara Higgins was dressed in her new silk and he 
and wore her best-coined -smile.. Never ‘was anybning. 
amiable or magnificent seen in Ballyclare. in. the, memo: pee 
man. The very ragamuffins and . curs. had a ‘are in 
benignant looks, as she passed ee Ap het fine el clo 
Dr. Barry met them at the door, Lien 
who were in front, carried him_off wih m, Di 
and Mary had exchanged 2 rapid: glance, thongt 
The concert was given by a widow dy: who ” yas 
ing to maintain her family (a large Loo, 
her musical Bestest py, rei ar 
Mrs. Hamilton, and she was one | 











bought several tickets herself, we many-¢ of } 
the same, and induced some ladies to take 
from Mrs. Phillips. 





In- consequence of B 
patronage there was a very fair sprinkling ¢ 
in the front seats, and all the respectable town 
the entertainment with their presence. _ | 
And now to describe this. Bally A daddy 
peared dressed in bine silk and Se Le in 
said they were paste, and how far she. _ corneas i ‘ean cee, 
not take upon myself to say, but paste. + not, not, they, hug 
round her neck and arms, and .a white” feath | or enciel 
head. Thus attired she eame out. on a t temp Ph 
sweeping her skirts like a balioor “he nd ‘call 
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and her hands folded: mel I " Fs UPCRS. cone 8. Ad 8 ang 
various songs to the -accor of a. gentleman with 
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pleted an attempt at applanse was got up, but eve very 
s. Dr. Bolus said, “ A very fine voice” to Miss Hopkins, 


and Miss Hopkins, in her turn, said, ‘* A very fine voice” to 
Mrs. Dr. Bolus, and then went off ‘into the last scandal. 
Miss Barbara criticized liberally, and beat time with her foot 
to the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” which Mrg. Phillips performed on 
the piano, and screwed up her face and distorted her body sun- 
dry times, declaring ‘‘ there was a wrong note there—that it 
should be G@ double-sharp, and not G sharp,”’and looked so 
miserable and contracted that Mary, who was not near enough to 
learn that this effect was produced by a wrong note striking on 
the tympanum of Miss Barbara’s delicate ear, thought that she 
had got a cramp in her stomach, and was on the point of re- 
commending her to go out and have a little brandy punch, 
which was the best thing in the world for‘such attacks. She 
and Dr. Barry did not exchange a word, for the two ladies 
xo him entirely to themselves ; but their eyes had a long 
and very expressive conversation. Towards the close, the 
gentleman of the greasy locks sang a comic song—‘* Paddy 
Hannigan’s Pig’ was the name, I think, as well as I remem- 
ber—at which the rere seats thundered loudly, and Mrs. 
Hamilton got up and left, bowing and smiling very sweetly to 
Mary as she passed, at which attention Mary felt her stature 
sensibly increase several inches. 

As I live, this is a true description of the concert, for I was 
there myself with a young lady friend aged forty-five, who 
scowled around her, and said Lizzie Moore was an extravagant 
jade, and Barbara Higgins a scarecrow, and that Mary Victory 
was getting a bold thing and beginning to stare at men, and 
that she would tell her mother so. Then, there was a crush 
coming out of the court-house—jostling and pushing, girls 
giggling and women scolding, and Frank Barry contrived to 
keep near Mary, for he had made up his mind that there 
should be a definite conclusion to the scene by the river before 
long. , In the midst of this bustle the gas suddenly went out. 
Wasn’t there confusion there then! ‘Ye Muses, help me to 
describe it. . Ye powers that attend on needy authors look 
down on me. ‘Babel was nothing in comparison to the Bally- 
clare court-house.. Everybody pushed everybody else, and 
everybody scolded, and ‘everybody laughed; and it is certain 
the ‘little bit of black sticking-plaster that had been on 
Johnnie Quin’s mouth before the gas became defunct, was 
found adhering to Bella Lee’s upper lip when they got into the 
light again. It was ‘very odd how it came there ; and, on my 
honour, I haven't an idea how it did, unless their faces 
chanced toget entangled in the dark. I know my young lady 
friend of forty-five said very curious things on the subject of 
Bella Lee, none of which I, of course, believe—not I. Old 
Tom Halligan declared that the gas company should be all 
kicked round in turn for such —— neglect of duty; and 

ave much pleasure in ren- 


young Billy O’Neill said he would 
dering them the service, provided Mr. Halligan held them 
whilst he operated. | 


As the gas flickered out Frank Barry seized the skirt of 
Mary’s dress (or what he thought was hers), and whispered, 
**T couldn’t speak to you the whole evening with all these 


leeches of people about me. May I ‘call to see you to-mor-. 


row, or will you come out to walk by Oaklands—which ? 
** Would it be proper for a young girl like me to —- to —” 
whispered a voice at his ear. ~ | 
«Dearest, I wouldn’t ask you to do anything improper, 
don’t you know,” said Frank in his tenderest tone. <* Will 
you come ?” he asked, making a dive after her hands, which 
he succeeded i Septem as chance would have it, they 










were quite near his. squeezed his very hard in return, 
and he st is ate might be fancy) that they had got very 
hard sines the night before. ‘To-morrow at seven, dear,” he 
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enjoy in point of penctration ; let me also add something of 
their powers of vision, which are traly marvellous. They are 
capable of seeing at all times and by all lights, and even 
when there is no light at all, what these illustrious personages 
of theirs are about. Now, I being for the nonce one of these 
privileged individuals, declare to you, dear reader, in strict 
confidence, that it was Barbara Higgins I saw squeeze Dr. 
Barry’s hand, and then skedaddle, On my honour, as a gen- 
tleman, it was ; and, moreover, she was so surpassingly grand 
returning home that night from the concert, and in such over- 
flowing spirits, and threw out so many dark and mysterious 
hints, that Lizzie became seriously uneasy in her mind, and 
made John promisothat he would see her safe in her mother’s 
company before he left her. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XX.-——THE BATTLE OF BUSACO. 


‘* How very fortunate to have heard the enemy's movements,”’ 
said Lady Adela. ‘I should be glad to know, if not taxing 
your time too much, how the battle went on in which you had 
such a share in the victory.” 

I felt flattered—-who would not ?—by this speech, and as 
the details were indelibly impressed upon my memory—for 
through the day I considered myself a far more important 
personage than any other subaltern in the British army—lI 
complied with her ladyship’s request in the following manner, 
as wel: as I can recollect : 

‘* Morning had scarcely dawned on the 27th September, 
1810, before the French formed into five divisions, with a 
view of. attacking us on various points. Marshal Ney com- 
manded three of these ecolumns—the other two were led by 
Reynier. Those last were so close to our lines as to be 
among our men almost before our soldiers had the least 
notion of their presence; but then the English batteries 
played on the advancing French with great vigour. It was 
the only means of checking their advance, and was but par- 
tially successful, for the French pressed boldly on—fighting 
inch-by-inch ‘and overcoming every abstacle. The Portu- 
guese regiment was speedily broken to pieces, and rapidly se- 
lecting a gap between the third and fifth of our divisions the 
French gallantly mounted the top of the hill. Taking advan- 
tage of the shelter of the rocks and cliffs on the summit of 
the sierra, they were forming into columns to drive us down, 
when Lord Wellington, opportunely arriving on the spot, or- 
dored two cannon to pour grape into their flanks, and while 
we fired! Volley after volley, the 48rd and the Fog-an-bealach 
boys (the gallant Connaught Rangers) were ordered to charge. 
With a hearty Irish cheer they advanced in double-quick ; it 
was literally ‘clear the way.’ Helter-skelter they drove the 
French down, much faster than they ascended the hill, leaving 
a bloody track, the dead and dying strewing every yard of the 
mountain path from the top to the bottom. 

‘‘It was much the same with every point. Ney’s attack 
shared the same fate. Owing to the careful dispositions of the 
previous night, or rather morning, made by General Crawford, 
as I have related, when Ney’s light division expected little or 
no resistance a terrible fire opened on their advancing columns. 
The moment when Marchaud’s division emerged from the 
hollows in which they lay concealed, and our sharpshooters 
could mark them, the slaughter was very great. Yet, on the 
French boldly pressed. Soisin’s corps made a valiant attack, 
led. on by General Simons’ brigade; and though bullets fell 





like hail, its orderly movement was not for a moment checked. 
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Our battery, under Ross, fired steadily and rapidly ; the guns 
were served without an instant’s delay, and, as every step: of 
the advancing foe lessened the range, the balls were seen sirik- 
ing with deadly closeness. Yet the French never halted ; 
they rushed up to the very muzzles of the cannon, which they 
were about to carry off with exulting shouts, when old Craw- 
ford, standing on one of the guns, called out for the two re- 
giments in ambush to charge. That was the signal for a 
change. With a cheer that rung over the battle-field, the 
43rd and 52nd leaped from their cover, and dashed on the 
Frénch line. In a second, instead of the flying artillerymen 
and the prize of captured cannon, 1,800 British bayonets 
flashed before the eyes of the French, and the fortunes of the 
day changed. ‘The force of the charge turned the head of the 
attacking column ; it was foreéd back, and the flanks on either 
side, enclosed by the extent of the English regiments, fell into 
confusion. ‘Three volleys of musketry at five yards distance 
settled the day, and the terrible rout that ensued might be 
tracked to the base of the hill by bodies stiff in death. Before 
two o’clock the battle was over, and the Fvench repulsed at all 
points. An incident of quite a different character then came 
under my notice. A poor Portuguese girl, mounted on a mule, 
with panniers containing all her worldly goods, passed through 
the hostile ranks, and went on her perilous way unhurt. This 
was the Baitle of Busaco, fought and won. 

‘My conduct. was favourably reported to Lord Wellington 
by ‘General Crawford, and the next gazette after a vacacy saw 
me promoted from ensign to lieutenant.” 

I was graciously thanked by the ladies for my narrative, and 
next day Lady Adela insisted I should walk with her to the 
huntsman’s cottage to hear Davy recount his wonderful tale. 








CHAPTER XXI.—THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


True to her appointment, the following day Lady Adela con- 
dueted me through the demesne, every devious path of which 
she was perfectly familiar with, to the huntsman’s lodge. The 
park looked gloriously in the light of the morning sun, and 
leaf and branch glinted as the rays fell slantingly.. Troops of 
antlered deer, browsing on the herbage that grew beneath the 
clumps of fine old trees, merely raised their heads as. we 
approached, or occasionally a young fawn, startled at our pre- 
sence, bounded gravefully to seek the protection of its dam. 
Leaving the park by the western gate, we entered. the road 
leading towards Glenville, and about half-an-hour’s walking 
brought us to the neat cottage in which the huntsman and his 
family resided. It was long and low, with a trellised porch, 
on which the clematis and monthly rose flourished most. luxu- 
riantly. The casemented windows were open to the spring air, 
and the drowsy hum of a bee revelling among the flowers— 
primreses, cowslips, and sweet-scented violets—kept time to 
the ripple of the rill that flowed through the garden. 

** Davy is comfortably lodged here, Lady Adela,” I said, 
opening the little rustic gate near the road. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, ‘* I half envy him this little spot.” 

** Your ladyship is heartily welcome, and you too, Captain,” 
said the huntsman’s wife—a steady, active, elderly woman, 
dressed in the brown stuff gown and wearing on her head the 
white muslin starched cap of the Munster female peasantry. 

**Is Davy within ?” inquired my fair guide. 

‘* No, my lady, he’s not; but he’s convanient.” 

** Where is he ?” 

‘* Just below, on the bank of the river.” 

** What is he doing there, Norah ?” 

** Why, then, little Patsy would go fishing for gudgeon; so 
I begged of Davy to have an eye to the child; but: if you 
— him, shure I'll run and bring him up in a jiffey, my 
ady.”’ 

_ “* Thank you very much,”’ replied Lady Adela; then turn: 
ing’ to me she said, *‘ Suppose we go-to-the river, and sit on 
the bank while Davy tells us the legend I promised you.” 
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«“ With all my heart,” I said, and asking Mre. Davy to 
guide us to her husband, we continued our morning’s walk. 

Not far from the cottage flowed the winding Bride, and 
sitting on the bank smoking a meditative. pipe, was Davy, 
while a curly-headed, bare-legged gossoon, his youngest ope, 
was dabbling in the stream with a long twig for a rod, a piece 
of twine for his line, anda worm ona bent pin for his baited 
fishing-hook. gia i Calta tae os 

Davy hastily removed the pipe and doffed his caubeen* 
when he caught sight of us. We then dispensed with the 
presence of his helpmate, as her household cares, preparing 
dinner for her numerous family, did not allow her much 
leisure time. Accosting Davy in a tone that denoted she was 
no stranger to the huntsman, Lady Adela, inquired about 
various members of his domestic circle, including the pack, 
while I watched Master Patsy pull trout after, trout from the 
Bride, with a skill and dexterity that showed him a “ jolly 
voung waterman,” and no ignoble or unworthy disciple of 
Isaak Walton. : REREe 

‘‘Now, Davy,” said my volatile.companion, seating herself 
by the huntsman’s side, and motioning me to sit beside her, 
‘‘T want you to, tell us a story ?”’ re Pst 

‘¢ Why then, my lady, what story. would you pis + 5 Ba 28 

‘Tell us.how your father rode with the Headless Horse- 
man,’ : : 

I approached and expressed my wish to be allowed to hear 
the particulars of this wonderful ride, so Davy, nothing loth, 
commenced-— | | 

«Tis anear fifty years ago, an’ I was but a boy, not so 
big as Patsy below, when my father was brought home one 
morning by a farmer, who found him as he, was crossing the 
mountain near Glean-na-sac. He was lying on the side of the 
road insensible, and his horse standing beside. him. all in a 
lather of sweat, savin’ your presence, and the poor baste trem- 
blin’ like an aspen leaf..My mother, rest her sowl, and the 
neighbours, could not tell what was the matther, for my father 
was generally a sober man, otherwise it might be consaved he 


was overtaken by dhrink. But there was no sign of it on him, . 


his breath was as sweet as newmilk, and no one ever seen 
him in a public-house. Well, he lay in a sort of doldrum or 
trance for the best part of the day, and towards nightfall he 
opened his eyes, and, seeing my mother, made the sign of the 
cross, and ‘‘thanked God he was with his own people again.” 

‘© «My dear Lium,’} said my mother, ¢ what’s the matther ? 
what has come over you at all, atall?’, are 

‘«< Matther, Mary,’ said he, ‘ the most wonderfullest thing 
that ever was seen or heard of,’ Oa a 

‘¢< Tell us all about it, Linum,’ said she. 


‘<< If you have a dhrop of spirits in the house make me SN 


dandy of punch, for I’m wake,’ said my father, ‘ and my throat 
is as dhry as a lime-burner’s hat,’ atin aie cece: 

‘When the punch was made and dhrank, my father revived . 
greatly, and satup in bed. Iwas in the room at, the. time, 
and heard him spake the very words I’m goin’ to tell you, my 
lady and Captain Fogarty. er ee 

‘<« T left.an invitation to dinner,’ said;my father, ‘ from my 
lord to Mr. Horgan anear Glenville, and was erossin’ the. 
mountain near Glean-na-sac when the night fell, and I was 


: : . 
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bothered with the contriary road. It was all hills and hol- , 


lows, and loose stones in, the, middle, with, deep pools of. 
wather at every yard; so. preferred riding along the side, 


where the grass was growing green, for it was safer and aisier . 
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for the horse's feet... I was sated on Skylark, as good a. 
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as ever was lapped in leather, and as safe a hunter as ever ; 
crossed a fence. It must have been late when I left the sar- 


vants’ hall at.Mr. Horgan’s, for I heard tw lve o'clock strike. 


from the mill-clock near Killevullen... Just as the last stroke 
died away, 1 saw as plainly as: I see you, now a tall hor 
jet black, with a tall. man sated on. his | 





* Old hat. 
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coat, yallow buckskin breeches, and long jack-boots, but sorra 
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path, ..To be sure, I:was frightened. .How he got there I 
could not tell, for.he came as if up from the ground, and Sky- 
lark gave ® snort and a bound that nearly put me over bis 
head. I kept my sate, however, and, turning to the strange 
appearance, I said: ., 

‘¢ « What brings you. here, in the name of God?’ _- 

“¢ Tm here, Billy,’.answered the appearance, speaking from 
his head, which I then saw was nately tucked. under ‘his. arm, 
‘till I meet a man willing to ride a.hunt.with me.’ 

“¢¢T'm able and willing to ride a hunt with you or any man 
that ever wore a head,’ said my futher, spaking up for the 
credit of the-family. |. | is 

‘** Just what I wished you to say, Billy,’ said the stranger, 
drawing a,liorn from the;pocket of his wide-skirted coat, and, 
my dear,’’ said my father, ‘‘ he gave.a tantiyy blast.on the 
horn. that could be, heard from Cairn Thierna to Lismore. 
All of a. suddent Skylark cocked his ears and stood on his hind 
legs, looking about im oneasy. .. wasn’t long before my 
father heard the cry.of hounds, running{as if breast high, and 
a spanking deer, with great branching antlers, such as is now 
found in the ould bogs, crossed close to where they both 
stand. wailiok 4 | 

‘« « Forward,! hark forward!’ eried my father, as the pack 
followed close on the track of the deer. 

‘¢ ¢ Now, Billy, my bouchal,’* cried the appearance, giving 
my father a lade over the next fence. In‘a minnit my father 
was by his side, ‘and, then the pair of them set-to riding at 
each other. The hounds were hot.on the scent, and as the 
deer went like the. wind and the dogs ran on the. view, be sure 
it was a taring pace for the pair of horses. The black horse 
was.a sporting baste and took his fences reg’lar, and the Head- 
less Horseman rode him like a brick. Skylark -was put to the 
best pace he ever went, but he was equal to it, and my father 
stuck to his saddle-skirts. At long last the dogs ran into the 
game and pulled down the noble stag. The stranger and my 
father were in at the death, and then turning to my father the 
stranger said : 

‘* «Now, Billy, you have done me a service I am eternally 
grateful for. In consequence of my ‘passion for hunting when 
1 was alive, 150 years ago, I once hunted on a. Christmas 
Day, and as a punishment I, fell.at a wall and broke my 
neck... My head fell off} and I was doomed to carry it, as you 
see; under my arm, and to ride along the hills every night 
since, until I met with a horseman bold enough to ride a hunt 
with me. I never had that good fortune until to-night. You 
have brought me the blessing of repose, Billy. 1 am now 
freed from the bitther doom, See, my head is now in its na- 
tural place, thanks to you, Billy, and may heaven’s blessing 
‘tend you day and night... You and yours: shall follow the 
chase in safety and in honour. Now frrewell!’ 

‘¢ When the last words died away 2 cock crew, and hounds 
and hunter, stag and horse all. disappeared. -My father, 
amazed at this stvange event, turned to. get on the high road, 
but poor Skylark bungled atthe fence, and my father fell 
stunned as he was found. And ‘this is the story of the Head- 
less Horseman.” mae Ait se Find 

We thanked Davy for narrating to us this wonderful legend, 
and I escorted Lady Adela back to Castle De La Rupe, and 
visited the stable, where Oharming Lass was in prime condi- 
tion for the morrow’s work. | 

[70 BE CONTINUED.) 
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“ She was a beautiful girl of sixteen, with black hair, and dark 
lovely eyes, and a face that had a’story to tell. How different are faces 
in this particular! Some of them speak not; they are books in which 
not a line is written, save pefhaps’a date ; -others, are great fami'y Bibles, 
with all the Old and New Testament written in'them; others, are Mother 


Goose and nursery tales;" others, bad ‘tragedies or pickle-herring faces ; 


and oth ‘arithologies “and ‘songs of ‘the affections.” —Long- 
ve Hapton. itt SUN ie ed sia go Oise? tur’ 0 
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ad on his neck, and he stood right in my 
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governor of a gaol. 


' direeted to remain. 





THE IDENTIFICATION. 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 19.) 





The governor looked at me as if he thought I was mad, and 
then at Mr. ——, to see if he would confirm what I had said. 
24 saw the state of excitement he was getting into, and 
said : 

*¢ When, in deed and in truth, did you see him last? This 
is most extraordinary.” 

‘* Not ten minutes ago. Why, I tell you, I had but just 
left him, not five minutes, when you turned the corner and 
came towards me; but come, and you shall see bim yourselves 
this moment. Poor fellow! God, I say, help him—indeed, 
he has helped him wonderfully, for I never saw so reconeiled 
a creature—he’s like a lamb; come, getitlemen, and ‘satisfy 
vourselves.’’ And as he turned to lead the wav, I saw what 
{ had never seen before, tears trembling in the eyes of the 
I confess I had my doubts, as I followed 
him, of the state of his mind at that moment, as I felt con- 
fident of the impossibility of his showing us Tom Courtney. 
We arrived at the cell-dvor, and my heart beat violently—I 
knew not from what cause. The governor unlocked the door 
and we entered. There sat the real, true ‘Tom Courtney, as 
innocent before the Lord and his country of the murder for 
which he‘had been condemned as the new-born lamb. We 
had cautioned the governor on'no account to make any allu- 
sion to the subject of our previous conversation, and having 
merely paid him a short visit of apparent sympathy, we left 
the cell. 

On our return to the outer gate the police were just coming 
in with the prisoners, and as they passed into the ante-room 
for examination, the governor actually started ; he pinched my 
arm, and turning aside ‘he said : 

‘My God, how perfectly alike ! 
the case.” 

The truth had flashed upon us when we saw Tom Courtney 
in the cell; it now flashed upon the governor when he saw the 
prisoners pass him into the ante-reom. 

The room was then cleared, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal prisoner, the governor, and myself, and Ferriss was 
Mr. —— having then cautioned the 
prisoner in the usual manner, commenced to examine him. 
He stated that his name was Michael Lynch, that he was from 
the county Galway, that he knew nothing whatever of any 
crime he was taken up for or charged with; he was om his 
way to the fair of Enniskillen to buy pigs when he was taken 
up by that gentleman there (pointing to Ferriss); for what, 
he ‘could not tell. This is a!l that could be got out of him, as 
he ‘positively declined saying one word more, or answering 
any. questions whatever. He was then removed, and the'other 
prisoner brought in, and as they passed in the lobby I heard 
Lynch say to the other, ‘* A dark night, friend,” at the same 
time giving him a significant look. Another dumb witness, 
thought I. This man was in like manner cautioned and ex- 
amined. He said his name was Martin Cooney, that he did 
not mind the caution he cot one straw; he would tell the whole 
if he was to be hanged for it the next moment, *‘ and it’s long- 
ing Iam since yesterday, when I heard him speaking, to tell 
it.” He was cautioned again, and it was fally explained to 
kim that anything he said would be written down and proved 
against him. 

‘So best, so best, geritlemen ; I'll tell everything. I have 
enough upon me, and I'll have no more—least of all the blood 
of that poor innocent young man, Tom Couriney. Gentle- 
men, my companion’s name is Peter Hopkins; I don’t know 
what he told you, he’s from one village with me in the county 
Mayo, "T'was he and Ff, and another boy—no matter who, Me 








I see it all—it must be 
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house and robbed and murdered her: Tom Courtney never 
cet a foot near it, no more than yon did; but Hopkins is so 
like him, that he was taken for him by every one that saw him 
that night—even his own unele, as Phil Moran turns ont to be, 
swore to him. If you misdoubt me, gentlem>n, you'll find an 
old purse in his small-clothes’ pocket this very moment that 
belong: de o the daughter; she swore to it yesterday, and she'll 
know it.’ 

‘‘ Begad, you won't get it in his pocket,” sail Ferriss, ‘‘ for 
I have it in mine, but surely I got it in his pocket just now 
when I searched him., Here ‘it is, gentlemen, and money 
enongh in it, too,” a: d he laid it on the table. 

‘The less I lie then ~’tis all the one thing,’’ Cooney con- 
tinued. ‘Oh, gentiemen, I thank God I’m taken, for surely that 
young man 1S innocent—cler in innocent. I had like to faint 
in the conrt-house yesterday when he was speaking about the 
real murderer—and Hopkins is the chief one, and I’m the 
other. Oh, Tom Conrtney, a hair of ‘your hoad shall never 
fail by me, now that I’m taken, and thank God, gentlemen, I 
am taken.”’ 

In this strain he went on, and the magistrate took down a 
full and detailed statement which he gave of the transaction at 
the Widow Murphy’s, but which yon are too well acquainted 
with already. He further stated, ‘* that when they heard a 
young man named Tom Courtney was charged with the murder 
and taken up, they knew that it must have been from a strong 
likeness be. ween him and Hopkins, as Hopkins had been ealled 
Tem, and even ‘lo:n Courtuey, on that night by both the 
widow and her daughter, and also by Philip Moran at the 
public-house ; they thought ita good chance, and were deter- 
mined to let him snffer for it. He was qnite sure he wou'd 
have done so, if he had not been taken up; there were two 
or three warrants ont ‘against him. in the county Mayo for 
different crimes—ail bad enough, but-no murder amongst 
them,” 

He then cave the nam- and residence of the third man, and 
repented that he was willing and ready to abide by all he had 
stated, that his mind and conscience were easy since he was 
preve nted from being accessory to the murder of Tom Courtney. 

The prisoners were then commited for re-examination, and 
the governor was directed to ke:p them strictly separate. 

‘The. next step was to send for Catherine Murphy and 
Winifred Cox, in order to see if thev could identify Martin 
Cooney, and what they would say upon seeing Peter Hopkins, 
Tor this purpose the prisoners were placed in a yard with ten 
or twelve others, and they stood next each other but two. 
C.therme Murphy was brought to te door of the yard, and 
desired to look throngh a small, square. hole, and say if she 
saw any persons he knew, or had ever seen before—but she 
h:d been. kept in perfect ignorance of what had taken place. 
She looked for some time, ranging her eyes from one end to 
the other of the row; as they reached Cooney, on each occasion 
they stopped, and she gazed for some seconds at him; they 
also paused, but not so long, as they fell upon Hopkins, and 
I thought she turned a little pale. At length, turning to the 
magistrate, she said: 

‘* Yes, sir, I do; 1 see another of the men who attacked my 
mother’s house.”’ 

‘« Point out where he stands,” said the magistrate. 

‘* He’s standing there, sir, next but two to the poor fellow 
who was condemned yesterday, but whose dress is greatly 
changed since then—that’s him with the red hair, he’s the 
man that Winny Cox grap; ced with; I'd take my oath to him 
upon a hundred books.” 

The magistrate then assured her that Tom Courtney was 
not in the:yard at all. She did not appear to believe him, and 
she serutinised the man again very closely, and said: 

‘¢ Is not thas him, next but two on the right of the man I 
have just p»inted out with the red hair ?” 

The magistrate and the governor both solemnly assured her 
that was not ‘om Courtney, and that he was not there. She 
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appeared greatly confused, ‘and buret if a profuse perspira-— 
tion. | 

‘‘ Bring me into the room for God’s sake,” said she, “ and 
sive me a drink of water—there are the two identical men 
bey ond a doubt ; I see them together now as I saw them that 
night. Oh, Tom Courtney, would I have mur———”- 

“But ere she could finish the sentence, or had reached the 
room door, she had fainted. Hopkins was then removed (I 

cannot say why, but the magistrate would have it so) and 
Winifred Cox was brought to the doot. She promptly and ~ 
distinctly identified Cooney as the man with’ whom she had 
struggled on the night of the attack, and all she appeared to 
me to require to render her perfectly happy in this life’ was— 
then and there to be let at him with her bare hands: “ Let me 
at him, that’s all ever I’ll ask—oh, let me at the villain, ‘that’s 
all I’ll ask,” she repeated half-a- dozen times before she could 
be removed from the door. 

Mr. ——— and I then requested the governor on no account 
whatever to permit any communication to be made to Courtney 
of what had transpired for the present, as we intended to post 
off directly after the judge who had condemned him, to put 
him in possession of everything that had occurred, and take — 
his instructions. Ie ou 

In half-an-hour we had breakfasted, and were rolling in’a 
chaise and pair to C r, and the whole town we had just 
left rang with the fact that Tom Courtney was innocent after 
all, and that the real murderers were tak n up; while ‘poor 
‘l’om Courtney himself, whom it most concerned, was, perhaps, 
the only person who had not yet heard a word of what had 
happened. This was perhaps cruel, but the magistrate thought 
it absolutely necessary until the judge’ s advice and opinion had 
been obtained upon the subject. 

“‘ Besides,” said he, ** we shall not be more than ‘ten or 
twelve hours away.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 








IRISH SONGS. 


We read with great pleasure from time to time pieces of signal poetry, 
racy of the soil, in the Kilkenny Journal.. The patriotic: editor of. that 
paper spares neither labour nor expense in providing (or the delectation of 
his readers the best articles on intellectual and antiquariaa subjects that 
can be found in any contemporary in the kingdom. This journal for 
many years has well maintained the leading of the provincial liberal press, 
and under the regime of its present accomplished and learned editor we 
are confident it will long maintain its high position, and continue to dif- 
fuse amongst Irishmen a love of literature and of our country. We this 
day present our readers with a sample of what is constantly to be found in 
the Kilkenny Journal. 


BOUCHALEEN DHOWN. 


My love he dweiis ou the mountains 
Like a war-eagle fearless and free, 

By the side of the low-tuning fountains 
That wander thro’ wild Annalee. 

His soul has more valour and honour 
Than a king with a palace and crown, 

For the blood of the race of O Connor 
F.lls the veins of my Bouchaleen Dhown. 


Soft “ caed mille falte” I give him, 
When he comes every Sunday to me, 
And what can I do but believe him, 
As he whispers “ acushla machree.”’ 
For the look is so truthful and tender 
Of his bright, roving eyes of dark brown, 
That I'm sure e’en a lady in splendour 
Would be coax'd by my Bouchaleen mint a 


My father has riches in plenty, 
And suitors fur me in his eye, 
But oh, let my age come to twenty, 
If 1 don’t give them all the good-bye. 
For I sigh for a life on the mountains, . 
Far away from the dust of the town, 


- For the song of brs eg ar fouaseins, PER 
































TIM HOOLAHAN’S GHOST—[conxciupep.} 


CHAPIER III. 


In accordance with the liberty granted to authors we must suppose 
ten days to have elapsed since the occurrence of the events recorded 
in our last chapter. Mrs. Hoolahan’s grief, like the white squall 
so dreaded by suilors, had blown itself out, and nothing remained 
save an occasional half-suppressed sigh to show that so violent a 
storm had passed over her bereaved heart. On the evening we again 
enter her cottage to introduce her to our readers, she was seated 
by the fire, but not alone; a young good-looking peasant of some 
six or seven-and-twenty years of age was seated near her. 

“Do take id, Biddy achorra ; id’ll do you good, for a dhrop of 
betther stuff never came from a still. [made id myself.” At the 
same time handing her a glass filled with the much-praised beve- 


rage. | 

‘* It is very kind of you—indeed itis, Pether; but I could never 
dbrink all that—it would be sure to get into my head.” 

‘** And where else should it get ?” replied Pether; “ faith it will, 
and raise the cockles of your heart too.” 

After much pressing the glass was drunk, and then a second. 
Under its genial influence Mrs. H.’s sorrow became less apparent. 
Filling a bumper for himself, Peter said : 

“T’'ll give you a toast, Biddy ; here’s married and soon.” 

“ Arrah can’t you be quiet, Pether ?—to be talkin’ of marriage, 
and poor Tim not a fortnight buried. 

“ And what matther for that?” rejoined Pether; “ wasn’t you 
an’ me coortin’ long before he saw your face, and didn’t you say 
that you never would have had him only for to plaze your father?” 

“True for you, Pether; an’ I’m not ftv to say 1 was very 
fond of you thin.” 

*“An’ why not now, Biddy, achorru machree?” said Peter, 
drawing his chair nearer to that of the widow. 

“ But what would the neighbours be sayin’ ?” replied she. 

“ Why, what could they be sayin’, barrin’ that a half-burned sod 
is easily kindled ?” cried he, at the same time catching her in his 
arms, and planting a kiss upon her lips. 

** Be quiet wid you, Pether; what would the girsha that’s out 
milkin’ the cows say iv she came in and seen you?” 

“Who cares? Aren’t we our own masthers and misthresses ? 
and haven’t we known an’ loved one another since we were little 
gomeraghs, pullin’ blackberries together ?” 

“Yes, shure enough,” answered Biddy; “bud id’ll be time 
enough to talk of marriage in another year.” 

“ Nonsense, achurra machree,” said Peter, taking another kiss 
without being reproved ; “‘there’s no time like the present; say the 
word an’ I'll go to Father John for the writin’.” 

** Well, then, Pether, say three months, an’ for the sake ov ould 
times, I won’t be the woman to gainsay you.” 

“To the divil wid three months,” cried Peter; “ by the piper 
vex! played before Moses, bud the weddin’ must come off this very 
week.” 

“ Husht, here’s Oonagh comin’ in wid the milk,” and she drew 
away her chair from Peter’s, but not before whispering, “ Weil, 
alannah, have id your own way.” 

After the departure of her suitor Mrs. Hoolahan sat for some 
time by the fire ** chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies ;” the 
sweet was to be found in the fact that she was on the eve of being 
married to the man who had won her maiden heart; the bitter in 
the fears she entertained as to what the neighbours would say of 
her for marrying so soon after the decease of her husband. ** 1 know 
how they will tear me,” said she, thinking aloud; “didn’t I see 
how the nasty creatures laughed on the day of Tim’s funeral when 
that play-boy, Patsy Connor, threw the clay on my beautiful new 
shawl. But I know what I'll do,” continued she, suddenly bright- 
ening up. * We'll have a roarin’ weddin’, and the divil’s in it if we 
don’t stop their tongues by fillin’ their mouths.” Here another 
difficulty arose. All the ready money in her possession had been 
expended on Tim’s wake and funeral; and though her intended 
had a large stock of good looks and manly vigour, he had very little 
of anything else—in short, he was poor, and could give no assistance 
towards stopping the mouths of the gossips by filling them with 
good cheer. Having ruminated over this difficulty for a few mo- 
ments she exclaimed, “There is nothing for it but to send Shamus 
to Cork to-morrow with them five firkins of butther; it is fetchin’ 
a good price now, and he can bring back with him a piece of beef 
and groceries, and such other things as are wantin’ for the weddin’,” 
and with this resolution she retired to bed to dream over her 
coming happiness; = ==—— 
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In the morning Shamus Murphy, having received his directions 
prepared to start for Cork with the butier and a list of the re- 
quired necessaries. 

** One would think,” said he, as the laughing Oonagh handed him 
the list, “ that we wor goin’ to have a weddin’, she is ordherin’ so 
many things from Cork.” 

* And maybe you're not far ont then,” said the damsel, “for I 
katched herself and Pether Cassidy whisperin’ and cudlowgein’ when 
I kem in from miikin’ the cows last night.” 

“* The diaoul you did!” cried Shamus, and a pang of jealous dis- 
appointment shot through his heart, for since the death of ‘Tim 
visions had been floating before Lim of what a comfortable thing it 
would be if he could win the affections of the widow, and remain as 
master where he had so long acted as servant; and here at one 
fell blow were all his airy castles scattered and razed to the earth. 

“You are only jokin’, Oonagh,” said he, with a miserable at- 
tempt at a laugh. 

“The divil a joke,” replied she, “for I saw him kissin’ her, and 
hard all about it, and they are to be married on Tuesday.” 

“She’s a shameless creatur—that’s all I can say for her,” said 
Shamus, and he departed, with anything but amiable feelings 
towards his faithless mistress. 

A little after nightfall the enamoured Peter again made his ap- 
pearance, with a bottle of the * raal stu 7,” and was received by the 
widow with every demonstration of uffection, for having taken 
OQonagh into her council, she no longer deemed it necessary to keep 
up an appearance of coyness. It is needless to say that between 
draughts of love and potheen the hours flew pleasantly, and Peter 
was preparing to take his departure when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Shamus rushed in, and throwing himself on a 
chair, cried, 

“Oh! for the Lord's sake, give me a dhrop of holy wather, or 
salt and wather, or somethin’ —I ll di».” 

* Good heavens, what ails the man ?” said Biddy, starting to her 
feet to procure the holy water. 

* You had betther thry a dhrop of this,” said Peter, offering him 
a glass of whiskey. 

“No, no; give me the holy wather first,” cried Shamas; * I’ve 
seen 2 ghost.” 

“'The Lord betune us and harm!” cried B ddy, who had by this 
time returned with the holy water, which Shamus swallowed at a 
gulph. 

** Whose was it, and where did you see it ?” 

“ Whose was it!” replied Shamus—* the poor masther’s, as I'm a 
sinner; and there he stood dhreepin’ (dripping), dhreepin’, jast as 
he looked when taken out of the wather; and when he saw ine he 
shook his head as iv somethin’ was goin’ on that he didn’t like.” 

Here the widow and Peter exchanged a glance. 

“ Nonsense, man,” said the latter; “you bave been takin’ a 
glass, and mistaken an ould cow for a ghost.” But while he spoke 
his looks belied his incredulity, for though possessing courage suf- 
ficient to meet half a fair arrayed against him, he was a very 
coward when a ghost was in question. 

“ Nonsense yourself, Peter,” replied Shamus, who had washed 
down the holy water with a glass of potheen—* nonsense yourself. 
I saw him as plain as I see you now. I only wish I had courage 
to ask him what wis throublin’ him; but when he shook his head 
at me I grew as wuke as wather, and couldn’t get a word out ov 
me iv my life was depindin’ on id.” 

“Muy the Lord partect us!” said Peter ; “I will go over to Father 
John in the mornin’, if I live so long, and get a Mass said for the 
repose of his poor sowl.” 

** Oh, do, a-cushla,” said the widow, “ get him to say five or six, 
iv it only sends the poor man to his rest.” 

This her lover promised to attend to; but now came the diffi- 
culty—how he was to get home without passing the dreaded spot 
where Shamus had seen the ghost. He was afraid to alarm the 
widow by expressing his fears, und continued to drain glass after 
glass until, his courage raised by its potent influence, he grasped 
his staff, and bidding his love good night, stepped into the open air. 
The night was fine—the moon sinking behind the distant hills 
threw a faint and uncertain light over the landscape; but Peter 
was in no humour to admire the beauty of the night or the varying 
effects of the moonlight on the landscape. He was nearing the end 
of the borcen when a deep, unearthly groan reached hisear. ‘Turn- 
ing his eyes in the direction from whence it proceeded, he saw, 
horror of horrors! he form of the deceased ‘lim Lloolahan as lie 
appeared in life, except that the face was paler and thinner. 

Vith a shriek that would have done credit to the whistle of a 


railway engine, he sprang down the road, nor paused till, pale and 
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breathless, he threw open the door of his mother’s cottage, and fell 
fainting on the floor. The next morning (Sunday) the whole 
village rung with the news that Tim Hoolahan’s ghost was ap- 

armg. How Biddy’s ears would: have tingled could she have 
istened to the dialogue passing between yon group of women pro- 
ceeding to early Mass. 

“‘ And do yoa tell me, Judy asthore, that the whole of them saw 
him?” said a young woman, addressing an old crone who by the 
help of acrutch contrived to keep pace with her, more active com- 

anions. hj 

* Indeed and I do, Peggy achorra; there was she sittin’, and 
Pether’s arm about her, slewdheriu’ and. kissin’ her, when behould 
you. there was Tim standin’ in the middle of the flure, his eyes 
blazin’ like two live coals, and. he. called. her ‘a disgraceful, vaga- 
bone sthreel, to be disturbin’ his bones in the grave by her nasty 
shameless conduct,’ and while they wor all faintin’ and shriekin’ he 
vanised in a flash of fire.” 

To this responded a chorus of exclamations of surprise. 

% And is it thrue that he appearcd to Shamus Murphy when re- 
turnin’ from. Cork ?” 

** Troth and it is; I had.it from his own mouth not later than 
an hour agone. Le saw him at the end.of the boreen yonder— 
but the eress of Christa about. us, whut is that ?” , 

All eyes were turned in the direction to which she, pointed, and 
there, sure enough, was the form of the deceased man, dimly visible 
in the gloom of the winter’s morning, approaching them, ‘To rngh 
along the road with pale and scared faces, breathlessly informing 
each croup they overtvok that they were pursued by Tim Hoola- 
han’s. ghost, was the work of an instant. And as each terrified party 
eaught the alarm and glanced backwards, to a certainty might be 
seen Tim's ghost advancing at full speed. ‘Tvhis was well caleu- 
lated to accelerate the, pace of the affrighted runners; but. what 
made the affair still worse was, that run as fast as they would, the 
spectre appeared to gain onthem. At length they gained the chapel, 
and rushed within its holy walls for. protection with terrified cries 
of ** ‘The ghost! the ghost!” 

“What unseemly conduct is this?” cried the priest, who had en- 
tered the chapel a few moments before his affrirhted congregation. 

“QO your reverance! O your reverance!” cried a hundred 
voices, ** we've been hunted. to the very chapel gates by Tim 
Hoolahan’s ghost !” 

** You’re a pack of silly fools,” cried the irate priest, advancing 
towards the door, and nearly. fell into the. arms of the advancing 
ghost, Ihe priest. started back, and in a tone of amazement ex- 
claimed :. ‘In, heaven’s name, who are you ?” 

*'l'im Hoolahan, and nobody else. Doesn't your reverence know 
me?” 

“ Well, I ought,” replied the priest; “but..who, then, did we 
bury in Kilfinan not.« fortnight since ?” 

“Not. ‘Lim ‘Hoolahan, any how,” said that: worthy, “or I 
wonldn’t. be here to the fore talkin’ to your reverence. But wait 
till. afther, Mass, and L’ll inscense (inform) you into the whole af- 
fair.” 

‘+ But let. me ask you,” said the priest, “ what,was your object in 
pursuing the, congregation and frightening the women nearly into 
fits 2” . 

“Ts it me!” sail Tim. “Sorra a. pursue I pursued them; bud 











seein’ them runnin’ as if they wor late for..Mass, I run too, not: 


wishin’ to miss it—and 1 only recoverin’ from the Led of sickness.” 
r . . s ’ . . . . 
“ You were perfectly. richt there, ‘lim,” said the mollified priest ; 


“still [ would advise you to hear, it in. the sacristy to-day, for if 


you were to enter the chapel I fear there would be more looking at 
you than listening to me.” 

After Mass, ‘lim proceeded to inform the priest that on the 
memorable night of his disappearance, after crossing the bog he 
bad met a servant boy of his brother's, who lived near Limerick. 


coming to him with a message that his brother lay.xt the point of 


death and was most anxious to see him; that to save.time be bad 
taken the horse the messenger rode, and bidding; him: proceed to 
his liouse, gave him his great. coat.as a token to Biddy that he was 
to. be treated hospitably, | 

“I then pointed. out. my house,” continned. Tim, “as the light 
from the.wintlows could be seen across the bog, bud _ tould him at 
the same time it was much betther for him to go by the road, 
though a:mile, of a round, as the bog was dangerous... But I sup- 
pose afiher I left, the unfortunate man went by: the bog, and. so met. 
hisdeath. Qn arrivin’.at amy brother's, 1 found him wueh betther 
bud. afther a few days was, myself stheuck.down with. the feyer 
which had so, nearly carried-him ‘off, and his wile.and» himself 


neglected to write, as they, thought Biddy knew where J was, With : 
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the blessin’ of heaven,” said reverenfially, “] 
got over it, and. when I felt sthrong enough; to thravel, started for 
home. Well, your reverence, when I kem out of the thrasin 
at Cork, who should I see hud Shamus Murphy. At first he was 
greatly frightened, bud when’ he foand it was myself, and not m 
vhost, hé up and tould' me all that had bert soe and "how m yi wi @ 
Biddy was ‘about to marry’ Pether Cassidy: » So” between us*we 
made up a little scheme to give them a’ bit. of-@ fright} bud I sup- 
pose your reverence has'heard all about that." * 7° 990s on. 
“T aftherwards kem'home with Shamus ‘and ‘slept-in the barn. 
Bein’ tired, I suppose I ‘mast’ have: overstept mysetf, for when | 


looked out there was the neighbours’ lurtyin’’ too Mots; and [ 


thought I would go too. “You'kuow therest."" (0 os) or) 
The priest liughed heartily at'this simple explanation oftailtheir 
difficulties. : y hired) DE aie ORT 
“ And, by-the-by, Father John,” said Tim, “asit would be a sin 
to let all the good things provided for ths weddin” go to loss; what 
do you say to comin’ to dinner on Tuesday; and as yeur services 
will not be required to‘lay'a’ ghost, we will faye Hele of the 
spirits.” . ¥ tre FR Tie aren 
; The priest accepted the invitation, and Tim, ‘to prove-that he 
harboured no anger against his would-be supplanter, also ‘sent a 
message to Peter Cassiily that he would be gladtto see lim at din- 
ner on that day; ‘but Peter, afraid of the ridicule that would be 
heaped on him, had started for America. TTT FTES 
Biddy presided at the dinner, and bore with much’good humour 
the raillery poured on her, and laughed louder ‘and longer than any 
when the facetious priest asked her “ would'she like*him’to' re- 
marry her and ‘Tim’? 207 NOE E SRL ARE eae 
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LOVE AND FAITH ; OR, ‘A: YOUNG: MAZD'S, CHOICE. 
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Cuartern XX.—HOW NORAH FLED AWAY. 

Ir would require but little; sagacity to divine, what, this, proposed 
interview between Norah.and the elected one was almopp certain to 
eventuate in—the rather as all natural seraple must haye been, over- 
borne by the immediate pressure of events ;, recalling, too, the many 
testimonies of affection.she had already given him, and the living 
existence of that still, small voice, for ever. pleading, for,him, and 
never fur a single moment. proving, faithless to its, trast... That 
Alfred Leeson was a man..of bonour sbe, never for.an instant 
doubted; that he was: faithful, leal, and. true, was «belief whieh 
rested supeilatively in her mind during the, whole, of. heryprevious 
life. Ller idea of him. was, more like, the dream, of a poet—such as 
might rise before the imagiuation, of a, Longfellow, ora Tennyson, 
than any real creation of this every-day world... It. was a be: ti- 
ful picture, but we very much, doubt, if any living, mortal. will ever 
meet. with, the perfect. original, Standing,.side, by: side together, 
under the sparry arch of the grotto, in, the quietstillness, the. oon 
still pouring down a flood of radiance from, out; the azure sea above 
them, it. would have been difficult, to.meet with, a; more. interest- 
ing pair than Norah and her betrothed—a pair more SoFeTHing, 
one would have said; of mutual ha ppivess, with:all the indescribable 
charm of a fine mind and noble heart: diffused;over the exterior. 
And yet willingly would I laydown my, pen, and draw a. veil over 
what remains for me to narrate of the storm, which .was, about to 
ravage the treasured elysium of their joy——of the living, death which 
was fated to resolve the united harmony of, their love into.separate 
)and unrestorable elements, ee | : Fade 

Briefly had Mr. Leeson’s plans. been submitted to his companion. 
The full enthusiasm of the existing subject. seemed swelling in bis 
heart, and his features lost none of Shea realise Aiea the 
warm language of his devotion, Filled with. tender and gennine 
feeling, a slight tincturing of natural pride wasmot wanting. to fill 
up the measure of Noral’s-satisfacion,,at the thought,of being 
capable of holding in the bonds of. respectful love this ardent, 
impassioned, enthusiastic, man. Srill, though returning his affec- 
tion with a fervor«qual to his own, yet it was aa witoniar side- 
rable hesitation, and. many-—very many, demurripgs, t Phe at 
lengtl: yielded a consent to Lis proposal of an immediate marriage, 
and solemnly promised that if, after one other appeal to her guar- 
dian, which should be attempted that very night, he still.persisted 
in enforcing his tyrannical commands, the morrow’s. aps ae ar 


witness her departure from his roof as the promised bride of Alfred 
Leeson. .Mrs, Mujor Walderton, he assured her, had already 





pledged herself to ussume the functions of mat coal pes mh on iia 
occasion——every possible requirement in the scyay fal ma Som 





position would not fail of giving a certain 


age would be undertaken, by that lay, the respon tity OF x 


























pes | 
of slander, or 
immediately jomed by him (Margaret, 
Norah's self, a a matter of course being inefaded in the arrange- 
ment). Tho marsiage was to take place in the metropolis Norah 
had never inquired how, or where; she only knew that Alfred had 
said there would be no difficulty about it, and she believed him, as 
she ever did, implicitly. Bag 
** How often. have I said,” Mr. Leeson observed with a smile, 
“ that I should have too much respect for the girl I loved to ask 
her to run away with me? But circumstances (there can be nothing 
truer) alter cases, and I could never have foreseen, when giving 





utterance to that oundly magnanimous maxim, that the apply- 
ing of it in my oes tadittdeel ene would be rendered a mat- 
ter of impossibility.” 


ility.” 

“T suppose I am to be your fate, Alfred,” Norah said, in a 
scarcely audible voice, extending her hand towards him with an 
indescribable expression of trust.and love upon her truthful face. 

cing Lie Wak SUoen ee pore gienes wb Jer bemting 
seizing her an er pure glance with joy- 

7 See joy-beaming—there is hae en term: which. conveys 
that radiant gladness—that exultation—that true, unmixed de- 
yrs other term by which we could hope to express the light 
of that glowing happiness, whose inward flame burned with a 
brightness one would almost have deemed imperishable!” 

ot a breeze stirred—not a breath of earth or air, save the 
floating vapour which indicated the heat of the atmosphere, that 
sultry summer’s night. Nothing moved near those two pappiy- 
deluded mortals, for Margaret at a little distance, seated on the 
base of a stony pedestal, was as motionless as though she had been 
chiselled from the lifeless marble itself: No bird was to be heard, 
no hum of bee or buzzing insect visiting the honeyed leaves or 
flowers. Despite her excitement Norah retained a deep feeling for 
the beauty of nature, and when, asshe this mature pic- 
ture of luxuriant summer, her companion softly whispered that 
the scene and hour were omens teemmg with hope and ise of 
the future, she could not find within her soul one single apprehen- 
sion to lead her to say nay. 

“The secret now, Alfred,” she implored—*“ this long withheld, 
uncomprehended secret. You will tell it to me now, in this 
moment, will you not—if told it must be ever?” | 

She had both his hands clasped within ‘her 'own—both —— 
held and presséd in earnest solicitation, and her eyes, glistening wi 
excited tears, were fixed upon, his face. be scheetchcrn. wil — 
a sudden, prin Brag he though her words-had broken in un- 
pleasingly upon.some felicitous dream: Colouring to the brow he 

involuntarily stepped back, or probably shrunk from her be- 
pertien Sea might seem the’ more befitting term, Emotion had 
given him an unusual colour, yet still it was with apparent calm- 
ness and the faintest indication of a's ling smile upon his face 
that he said, looking fixedly at her, in a clear, collected voice: 

“The secret, Norah—the wondrous, mysterious secret ! ‘In truth 
I had almost forgotten it;' your presence could make me oblivious 


of far greater . To-morrow, béloved, ‘when; at ‘a distance 
Src! Sl de shbel Polok We fase “ad bee oui i yom—on thie 
fair eve of becoming thenceforth man and wife. n the last 


reliminary step is taken, and that. there can be no pect eae $y | 


p : ken, and be no 1 

Pep 5 dge, then, dearest, you shall_nay, you must indeed 
‘Dap Gane dane Walling pos bis Cling renewed and 
: uestion came thrilling 1 is tingling ear in an 
tecvid eafianitaionk It was met by that most unanswerable of all 
a tak tender nieoa “hatald, potetin the ai : f that 
sk moon,” he said, pointing to th orm of that 
radlent Faminary, © whivelote ths doea not x this instant hide Ber 
paley flame, and let the ot sun's rays replace her tranquil light ? 
he will tell you, silently and impressively tell you, that it is not 


yet the time.. When that time iis be assured she will fulfil her 


‘Alast foe Norah ; Whe little Keane thp world—ox that, moet un- 
= thing in the world, the-htimanh heart ; and - a 
the poetical evasion, and parted without obtaining a clue to the 
mystery so soon to’ be'how: painfully untavelled. ‘ * 
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At an unusually early hour next morning Mr. Alfred-‘Leeson bad 
ridden over to the garrison and‘ held a lengthened interview 
with his‘cousin, Major Walderton. * Appatently the result of the, 


office of the Town Clerk, for any ‘d clerk 





hand on the threshold of a new existence, But, bethis as it. 

his fave, ever particularly ive, now became an 
in its deep datubdtodet, aii tedee were in i 

notwithstanding this last proof of fidelity and affection, this climax 


Poor Nora! she had written that letter in the extremity of her 
trouble, confusedness, and agitation, immediately after her anavail- 
MG Supenl 6o ber guaediee, a slight sketch of we shall here 
venture to transcri | 

She had thought, in the. genmine unemapesingaees Ce earns 
of the joy its welcome intelligence was certain to bestow, and she 
felt. a proud thankfulness amidst her sorrow that the power of at 
least making one heart happy had still been granted to. her, 

Having endured the lo Sa of festivity which succeeded 
return to the ball-room after her interview with 
beset with attentions which she could in no way. decline; out- 
wardly calm, whilst the undercurrent of her feelings ‘had the 
strength of a rushing flood ; listening to from which she 
fain would have shrunk as from the ‘most y poison, but still 
dissembling, endeavo to appear cheerful, as shooter tht wach 

ce ‘would prove her greatest security against present sus- 
picion. 


“It was the dawn of morning; the guests had all departed.’ The 
lately crowded saloons were now only filled with light, and flowers, 
and perfume., Faint.streaks of the day-god’s fire were kindling in 
the east, and the first bright glimpses of a beautiful summer's. morn 
were stealing over the silent woods and luxuriant, meadows, whi 
surrounded ste Ceylon. Norah, in her, brilliant dress, with a 


= 








tiara of diamonds scintillating in‘her hair, looking equallyfovely, 


distingué, and ‘sorrowful, her hand gently on her 
his way to his own apartments. ‘The n 
vionsly disappeared. 1A soEte 


{ro BE CONTINUED.] 


arm as he was about, with a cold «ate pass her, on 





CITY RECORDS. 


WE have read in a contem a few days since 4 | st 
recommendation to have fae similes, copies, or transcripts | 

the old charters of the city of Dublin, now in, the. 
of the Town Clerk. 2 in the interest of the pebliaubave 
the trouble to ascertain the utility.or mecessity of this proceeding, 
and our exertions have been re in being able to diseovem 
that all these charters have been copied——regi 5 
transcribed long since. When'a | ‘man requires 
any of the charters’of the city he*never thinks of ‘to: 
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We subjoin a schedule le showing’ in what record Separtinent the 
charters of the city of Dublin have been 
and where they can be found at a moment’s notice. In addition 
to which they have been all translated and oS 
folio volume in the office of the Town Clerk; therefore having t 
originals, the enrolment, and the translation, for what purpose is a 
fourth copy intended? Presuming the Corporation persist in this 
unnecessary proceeding, the only purpose the public will recognize 
will be a job at the expense of the citizens. 


SCHEDULE OF REPOSITORY WHERE THEY WILL 
CHARTERS. BE FOUND OF RECORD. 


Charter of Henry II. .. Printed by Harris and the Record Com- 
missioners. 

Charter of King John .. Black book of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Order for payment of 

money .. Plea Roll, 23° Ed. I.; Plea Roll, 25° Ed, I. 
Restitution of Liberties .. . Memoranda Roll, 3° Ed. II. 
Mandate -» Memoranda Roll, 6° Ed. II. 
Writs »» Memoranda Roll, 6, 7°, and 80 Ed. II. 
Grant to the Mayor -» Patent Roll, 11° Ed. II. 
Writ 


«» Memoranda Roll, 130 Ed. Il. and 17° & 18, 


Ed. II. 
Petition relative to Murage, Memoranda Roll, 5° & 6° Ed. III. 
Writ relative to Custodians, 
Petitioners, and gree to 


build tower Memoranda Roll, 5° & 6° Ed. IIL. 
Writ for Coinage Patent Roll, 12° & 13° Ed. III. 
Librate for repairs of the 

Castle © << .. Close Roll, 18° Ed. III. 
Collection of subsidy Patent Roll, 32° Ed. LIT. 
Amoveas Manus . . Patent Roll, 5° Ric. LI. 

Grant of Ferry and repa- 


ration of bridge Patent Roll, 9° Ric. IT. 
Appointment Mayor of 
the Staple : 
Confirmation election of 
Pinna on . Patent Roll, 12° Ric. II. and 4° Henry IV. 
ing and tanning, 
cers of the staple, 
— confirmation of 


Remission of Rent £ 


Patent Roll, 10° Ric. IT. 


Patent Roll, 10° Henry IV. 


Roll, 14° Henry IV.; 
Henry V 


Grant for services e+ Close Roll, 20 Henry VI. ; Patent Roll, 3° & 
4° Henry VI.; Memoranda Roll, 10° Ed. 


IV. 
Renewal of Charter .. Memoranda Roll, 2° Ric. III.; 
VII.; and Patent, 14° Henry VII. 
Grant, Monastery of All 
Saints ee 
Pardon, 56 
Inspeximus and Confirma- 
tion of Charter of John c 
and Ed. III. «. . Patent Roll, 38° Henry VIII. 
Charter be ~- Patent Roll, 2° Ed. VI., 1° & 2° Philip & 
Mary. 
Commission of Array .. . Patent Roll, 2° Eliz. 
Grant, Abbey of St. Mary, Patent Roll, 10° Elizabeth. 
Grant, Monastery of Tho- 


Patent Roll, 28°, 31° Henry VIII. 
Patent Roll, 24°, 25° Henry VIII. 


mas-court. .. .» _ Patent Roll, 11° Elizabeth, and Memoranda 


Roll, 24, 26° Elizabeth. 
Decree relative to Tho- 
mas-court ee 


Patent Roll, 26° Elizabeth. 
License to prey in the 


country = randa Roll, 29° Elizabeth. 
Confirmation privileges ; 

King’s Letter -» Patent Roll, 1° James I. 
Charter of Elizabeth and 

James : -» Memoranda Roll, 9° James I. 
Charter by J ohn Memoranda Roll, 13° James I. 

ion and extensive 
Charters, Edward VI... Memoranda Roll, 19° James I. 


Grant of Ferry -» Patent Roll, Charles I, 
me. letter for duty on 
-- Patent Roll, 10° Charles I. 
Bkiy of Cap. of Mainte- 
nance, Ferry-foot Com- 


pany, and ss of 
Patent Roll, 13°, 14°, 17° & 18° Charles IT. 
Gia Custom of the Gates, Patent Roll, 29° ‘Charles IT. 
Charter Patent Roll, 3°, 4° James II. 
Indenture about site of. | 
Custom House e+ Patent Roll, 6° Anne. 








Patent: Roll, 12° Henry IV.;. Memoranda 
Patent Roll, 9o 


13° Henry 


Patent Roll, 279 & 280 Elizabeth; Memo. 
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SCHEDULE OF REPOSITORY Waa THEE WHR 


CHARTERS. BE FOUND or CI at 

Grant, privilege to Alder- 

men is “é Patent Roll, 1° George a. | 
King’s Letter to renew a 

charter Patent Roll, 4° James II. _ oak. foie 
Grant of Land, Custom. ; pets hu “ 

House ‘ Patent Roll, 15° Cha” eS 
King’s Letter, relative to fees d fi 


Custom of Gates -» Patent Re, 28° Charles. 1 


Other charters will be found 
Sterne’s Library, Harris’s MS. Co 
chequer, Black Book of Christ Church, aud on the Statute Roll of 
28° Henry VI. will be found an act ‘for the Pt Say ea 
appoint deputies. On the Statute Roll of: 33° Henry VIL 
knights and esquires not to be mayors or sheriffs. | Statute of 34° 
Henry VI. repeals the act. Statute of 14° Edw. TV. con- 
tains a grant of murage. Statute Roll 15 & 160 Edw. IV. + pri- 
vileges to freemen.” Statute 2° Edw. IV. confirms former ts 
and Statute 3° Edw. IV. grants the Ctspéresiinche:tende 'Fer- 
cullen. 


The charters incorporating the apothecsxien,. barber-surgeons 
and perriwig-makers; bakers, carpenters, chandlers, cooks 
vintners ; , glovers, and skinners ; horse-breeders, pede 
and knitters; joiners, saddlers, smiths, tailors, tan- 
ners, weavers, wine-merchants, butchers, other trades, will also 
be found of record in the various es pps offices, perfectly. preserved, 
and accessible to the public on 

We cannot expect, of course, that the ‘Ganlietn of the. Corpora- 
tion, principally commercial gentlemen, can be conversant’ with 
those circumstances, and we feel we are deserving of their commen- 
dation for having taken the pains to inform them where'the’ char- 
ters of the city are copied and preserved in (what we may call) du- 
plicate, thus saving the citizens from the unnecessary alarm of fire 
or other accident occurring to those sounimnatyy an mngypasd 
by parties for interested purposes. 

We shall refer to this subject again. 


We announce with unfeigned: the decease of the regen 
Hon. Thomas Berry Cusack Smith, of the Rolls of be ia 
which melancholy event occurred at his Tondahip’s shooti in 
Scotland, on Monday, the 13th inst. We cannot %, present. trust 
ourselves to speak in terms sufficiently temperate of ie upright 
judge and accomplished lawyer. For over twenty years ote ad- 
ministered justice in one of the most important : ents of the 
Court. of ‘maa and never, perhaps, was that ju at pens 
occupied by a strate more virtuous, upright, 8 
Ina polation 6 ife he was distinguished 
dtiniconiien he admonished Spee! the ater and 
the unworthy ; he cherished, pind and defended piss injured the 
weight of his distinguished position the op 
and he was ever remarkable for his detestation of | rend 
shicehesy- He was, a Master and keeper of the 
o the ancient, close, patent, statute, and miscellaneo 
of the kingdom. He paid “#0 the most efficient, officers carp 
the duties incidental to them, and his offices therefore ecame. 
rendezvous to which all literary and antiquarian i mi ig were ac 
customed to resort when in pursuit of any sariod amidiley 
Irish history, title, or antiquities. His a 
dustry insured promptness and efficiency 
he was ever affable and accessible ; a his iis hcl 
business, his thorough knowledge "of the practice of Eqr 
research and genius rendered him one of the most accomp 
ee Ee on oe See His father was a. < 

grandfather was a judge—who can boast of sucha deootnt? — 
a rank more memorable, more enviable than monarchs ¢: 
or our proudest patrician can boast He had in con 
the concentration of our ancient MSS., and if he were sated te 


would have established a department for the 
dered the archives over which he hoped to preside a mcf s 














Trish literature, appointed a staff of competent o 





his Jusninteic virtue, and learning. 
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INIsHCAELTARA, OF, a8 it is wiitten im Trish, Injr-ceatt-epse— 
an island of no little celebrity in ancient times ‘as the abode of 
sanctity and learning—is situate opposite to that part of Lough 
Derg. which; lying between’ the connties of Clare and Galway, 
is known as the bay of Scariff. The little ‘town ‘which bears 
this name, buili on the mainland, is the: post-town fo the 
parish of Tomgraney, in| the barony: 6f ‘Talla and dounty of: 
Clare. ‘The river flowing into: this picturesque bay might;)it: 
has been said, without much difficnlty be made navigable up 


_to, Lough Grady, which lies about mile above the town, which 


contains upwards, of 120 houses... Not: many years’ago it pos-" 
sessed extensive oil and flour mills, and a smelting furnace fori 
iron, formerly,in full work, In Catholic divisions:t:gives name 
toa district comprising the north-eastern part of the parish of 
Tomgraney and the entire parish of Moynoe, containing the 
chapels, of Seariff.and Knock O’Gradyesy soot ni be 8 
dough Derg, known’ to -history:as:tec Demg deme. (Loch: 
dheirg-dheire, * the lake of the>Réd Eye"); is a corsidetable: 
expansion of the river Shannon, 2 noble sheet of. water about 
ten miles in length and three in its greatest breadth, extending 
from: Killaloe (Cil-pa-tua) to Portumna, studded: with: many 
islets of yarious extent. . The most eclebrated of these is Inis- 
29 ‘sometimes called in the neighbouring country Holy: 
Island, or the Island of the Seven Churches. \.The-etymology 
of the name—as stated by a recent author, Richard Brash, 
Esq., M.R.LA., (clected, 1865), an ,adcomplished. architect 
rising into.repute, who has published a minute deseription of its 
present condition and the state of the ancient buildings, whose 
remains still attest its former ecclesiastical importance—is to 
be derived from the words jr, an island, ceanj:a' churéh, cell,,. 
or place of retirement,.and..cpaj5 (Anglicized, tra), a shore ior 
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strand, and may therefore be rendered, “‘ the island of* the 
churches on «the strand.” . The group of ecclesiastical ruins 
are situated.on the eastern shore ofthe islet, which, according 
to the Ordnance Survey, contains 454. Ir: 11p., rich pasture 
or grass land, rising gently from the shore to the centre of the 
island, where it attains a height 6f- 258 féet‘above the level of 
| the surrounding lake. It ‘once formed, we are told, a part of 
| the»principality of the O’Gradys, in Thomond in the county of 
| Clare, but is now included, with a considerable portion of the 
 parish:on the mainland, to which it’gives name, in the barony 
of: Leitrim (tyach'dpajm, “the grey ridge”) and county of 
‘Galway, which constitutes part of the ‘estaté of Woodpark, 
the estate or seat of Philip Reade; Esq.; which is one of the 
principal ‘residences in thé parjsh’ of the same’tiame in the 
mainlahd 5 another is Kilrateera, the property of B: Reade, Esq. 


| The'writer to whose recent account of Iniscaltra we have ad- 


verted, proceeds to observe that this island was a place of con- 
‘siderable importance’ and reeognized sanctity at a very carly 
deriod of our ecclesiastical history. ‘Ofthis there is sufficient 
evidence in the ruins now mouldering to decay, in the tradi- 
tionary reverence with which they have always been regarded 


annals. He draws the inferenes that it was probably a sanc- 
planted:on its strand, from the'statement that there is scarcely 


an island in our lakes ‘or rivers wKe#é Chtistian_ remains are 
found that does not present us with’ marks:and traditions of a 


previous pagaw dedication. He has not, However, adduced any | 


fact:in|support of this inference? -andthotgh there might pos- 
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sibly bée-found, on»a' more earefuPéxathmdtiop“of the'isknd, 
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through the. surrounding conntry} 4s wéll as in the few, though - 
important notices of it which are to be found in our ancient - 


tuary of paganism tong before the banner of the cross wag 
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some traces of its pagan’ occupancy, Mr. Brash’s conjecture 
on this point, for it is no more, must go for nothing, on the 
well-known principle contained in the old Latin law maxim : 
‘«‘ Denon apparentibus, et de non existentibus eadem est ratio, 
which, translated freely, imports that those. things of which no 
trace can be discovered, must be placed in the same category 
with those which have no actual existence. 

Having said this much by way of. preface, let us proceed: to 
give some details of the ancient history and present condition 
of this sacred islet, so celebrated in the history of some of our 
most eminent ecclesiastics. 

The earliest notice of-the island which appears in our 
ancient historical-annalists is given in the celebrated annals 
of the Four Masters at the year 548, and is thus translated : 
«© St. Colam, of Iniscealtra, died of the mortality which was 
ealled the cron-chonaill, and that was the first buidhe-cho- 
naill.”’ 

In the annals of Ulster, as well as the annals of Clonmac- 
noise, under the date of a.p. 450, we find the entry of the 
death of Colam of the great mortality or plague. 

The writer we have named argues that St. Colam, Colum, 
or Columba, as he is variously called, was a personage of no 
small importance may be justly inferred from the circumstance 
of the entry of his death, recorded by three different annalists. 
In common with many others of the early Irish saints, he de- 
rived his origin from a royal source. From the celebrated 
‘¢ Felire Aenghuis,”’ the festology of Aengus the Culdee, and the 
calendar and genealogies of the Irish saints compiled by the 
O’Clerys, he was son of Ninmid, the fifth in descent from 
Crean, or Criffan, son of Caéajn mon, or Cahir the Great, 
monarch of Ireland. He was abbot of Tir-da-ghlas, now 
Terryglass, a parish, and formerly a religious house of great 
repute in the barony of Lower Ormond and county of Tippe- 
rary, situate on the banks of the Shannon, of which he was 
the patron saint, his festival there being celebrated on the 
18th of December. To some it appears probable that he was 
the original founder of the first church or oratory on Inis- 
cealtra, and that towards the close of his earthly career he re- 
tired thither from the active duties of his office, when he found 
the feebleness of advancing years gradually increasing. The 
erudite and laborious Dr. Lanigan, however, does not admit 
that Colam erected the first church at Inis-cealtra, reserving 
that honour for St. Cammin, or Caimin, in the succeeding 
century, and thus charges the Annals with an error (see his 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 73). We have, however, 
the fact that he is styled Colam of Inis-cealtra, not only in the 
‘* Annals of the Four Masters,’”’ but also in those of Ulster 

















. and Clonmacnoise ; and such ancient and respectable authori- 


ties must surely, it is said, outweigh the unsupported conjec- 
tures of Dr. Lanigan. The connexion of: Colam with this 
place we find to be again put forward by the first-named of 
these authorities, thus : ‘‘ The age of Christ 1009 (recte 1010), 
the cowarba or successor of Colum, son of Crimthainn, id est 
of Tir-da-ghlas, Inis-cealtra, and Cill-da-lua, died.’’ And fol- 
lowing these authorities, the learned Franciscan, John Colgan, 
the accurate and deeply erudite archbishop, James Usher, and, 
in modern times, Archdall, in his ‘‘ Monasticon,”’ accept the fact 
of.Colam being rightly styled of Iniscealtra. 

We now come to St. Camin, the acknowledged patron saint 
of this island. The entry of his obit or death is thus given in 
the annals of Innisfallen: ‘ a.p. 644. (recte 656), the rest 
(quies) of Cammine of Innis Calthra.” This saint has been 
the acknowledged patron of this place, where he is venerated on 
the 24th of March. To him the honour of the foundation of the 
religious houses here has been assigned, both by Colgan and 
Lanigan, The latter thus writes: ‘‘ He was of the princely 
house of Hy-Kinselagh by his father Dima, and half-brother 
of Guaire, king of Connaught, by his mother Cumania. Little 
else is recorded of him until he retired to the island of Inis- 
keliair, in Lough Derg, a lake formed by an expansion of the 
Shannon. Here he led a solitary and very austere life; but 
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after some time was obliged to erect a monastery, on account 
of the number of persons that resorted to him for instruction. 
Although of a very sickly constitution, he seems to have closely 
applied to ecclesiastical studies, and wrote a commentary on 
the Psalms collated with the Hebrew text. His memory wag 
so much respected that the monastery of Iniskeltair became 
very celebrated, and was considered as one of the principal 
asylums in Ireland.” —Eeclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 11. 

The original authority for the parentage of St. Caimin is to 
be found embodied in a passage in the ‘* Annals of the Four 
Masters,” which, recording the death of Guaire, the hospitable 
king of Connaught, proceeds to state that Guaire and Caimin 
of Inis Cealtra had the same mother. It has been observed, 
however, that neither Colgan nor Lanigan offer any evidence 
of St. Caimin’s being the original founder of the churches on 
this island. But-it appears more than probable that it was he 
who gave to this sanctuary its great reputation, that he 
gathered around him many followers and disciples, and that 
he formed, as was then the custom, a great school of learning 
at Iniscealtra. 

It is quite certain from the evidence before adduced that 
previous to Caimin’s time there was a church or oratory on the 
island, and that it had been for more than a century previous 
to his death the abode or retreat of holy men. From a state- 
ment of Colgan in the “ Acta Sanctorum;” p. 17, we learn 
that Stellan, abbot of Iniskeltra, flourished about a.p. 650, 
some years before the death of Caimin. Archdall, who though 
a later is not quite so reliable an authority, states the Stellan 
died before 650, but as he quotes from Colgan, it can scarce 
be doubted that he altered the word * flourished” for ‘‘ died,” 
Be this as it may, it would appear certain that Stellan was abbot 
previous to the death of Caimin, which seems strange if the 
latter was the founder of the religions establishment at Inis- 
cealtra, as may be inferred from Lanigan. The word ‘ flou- 
rished” would make it seem that at that time Stellan was, and 
for some time previously had been, in possession of the dignity 
of abbot. It was-doubtless a custom in those early days for 
abbots or heads of religious communities to resign their autho- 


rity and duties into the hands of other men, younger and 
more vigorous, when they found the infirmities of age creeping ' 


upon them in order the more effectually and calmly to preparé’' 
for death. And such may possibly have been the case in the 
present instance—St. Caimin may have resigned his charge 
into the hands of Stellan some years previous to his decease. 
There is one fact of much importance to be valued, that the 
names of Colam and Stellan are found at an early period in 
written history, but, notwithstanding, the. name of Caimin 
reigns in the traditions of the people. The most important 
building on the island bears his name, and a religious festival 
was held in this island on his anniversary from time immemo- 
rial, 

From Colgan we collect that St. Coelan, an ecclesiastic of 
Inis-cealtra, lived about the close of the 7th or the beginning 
of the 8th century. He is stated to have composed a life of 
St. Brigid in Latin verse, in which he mentions that this 
establishment was a convent of Benedictines. Such would 
seem the clear import of the lines : 

. . « “Keltra e&t conventus rite virorum 
Prudentum, Sacro Benedicti dogmate florens,” 
which may be thus rendered: ‘ Keltra is a convent in due 


order of wise (prudent) men, flourishing upder the holy rule © 


of Benedict.” In the “‘ Annals of Inisfallen, at the year 749 
(recte 768), we find the record of the death of Diarmid, abbot 
of Inis-calthra. 

There are sad records, in the succeeding years from the 
9th century, of the ravages of the Northmen or Danes, whose 
plunder of the monastic and peaceful abodes of religion and 
learning commenced about this time; the Annals are full of 
melancholy statements of their savage outrages. 

Of the ruined churches whose remains even yet attest the 
importance of this remarkable seat of piety and learning) the 
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most important, perhaps, although to some it may appear 
insignificant in point of size, is the church of St. Caimin. It 
has been thus described by the recent writer to whose account 
we have adverted before, of which-we have largely availed 
ourselves: The nave measures 30 feet 6 inches in length, and 
20 feet in breadth, clear of the walls. The flank walls are 3 
feet and the gables 2 feet 7 inches in thickness. The flank 
walls project at each end 1 foot 7 inches beyond the face of 
either gable, a feature only found in churches of a very ancient 
date. The masonry of the nave walls is of a large-size spalled 
rubble, the material a tight brown grit or freestone, found 
plentifully on the island, with a few limestone blocks inter- 
mixed. The entrance was at the west end; where the door- 
way stood is now an unsightly breach. 

The round tower stands 35 feet from the south-west corner 
of St. Caimin’s church. The conical roof is wanting, and very 
probably a portion also of another story. It is exceedingly 
symmetrical in form, having a very graceful entasis. 

No, 2 is a quadrangular inclosure to the east of St. Caimin’s 
church ; the wall surrounding it isin ruins. The description 
of it by Mr. Brash is rather scanty, but there can be little 
doubt that it is the ruin of an ancient church. The interior, 
- he states, is now devoted to the uses of a burial ground. 
Within this enclosure lies the plinth of a cross, having a mor- 
tice for the shaft. Outside of it, to the west, lies the plinth of 
a much larger cross, having also its mortice. On its upper 
surface is an inscription of fifteen letters, which has been 
variously read. It is so much injured by time that the read- 
ing of it seems to be in a great degree conjectural. 

No. 8.—In the north-east corner of an enclosure is a small 
building or oratory. It faces east and west. Little more than 
the foundations remain. It is called, we are told by the people, 
Teampuil-ne-F'ear-guntha, and the tradition is that any woman 
entering within its walls will be under the eurse of barrenness. 

No. 4.—Adjoining the above there is a small cell or oratory. 
This building is marked on the map as ‘“‘ the Confessional.” 
But this name seems to have taken its rise from the circum- 
‘stance that in modern times the priest, on certain solemn 
occasions, hears confessions within its walls. 

No. 5.—The structure marked on the map as “ the Baptist’s 
Church” is a mere heap of rubbish, the form and dimensions 
of which it would seem the writer could not ascertain. 

No. 6, which is called ‘‘St. Mary’s Church,” is a simple 

nave, the masonry coarse and rude; the entrance is by a 
pointed doorway in the west gable with a plain chamfre. The 
east window is gone. There is a narrow, semicircular-headed 
window of good workmanship at the eastern end of the south 
wall, which seems to have belonged to a more ancient church, 
but built in here. There were rude dgorways in the northern 
and:southern walls now built up. 
| No. 7.—About fifty yards to the north of St. Mary’s Church 
are the foundations of St. Michael’s Church. A portion of the 
east.end las been raised in wretched masonry, roofed in and 
thatched as a.sheeling. The remains of the original walls, 
which show in some places a few feet overground, were of 
excellent character, the stones dressed, and the jamb of a door- 
apse showing well-chiselled work. It was enclosed within an 
outer wall of heavy stone-work. 


We have now given a rapid summary of the description of 


the present state of this most interesting island and its ruined 
fanes, but we have far from exhausted the subject. In order 


to bring this paper within moderate limits, we have necessarily 
hurried over many important details, not only as to the ex- 


isting. state of the churches at the present day, but also as to 


much which is worthy of attention in their early history, to 


which it is our intention hereafter more fully to advert in a 
future article. | 





- Home can never be transferred, never repeated in the experience 
of an individual. The place consecrated by paternal love, by the innocence 
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ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER VIl.—[conrinuzp.] 


The next day rose clear and bright on the town of Bally- 
clare. The sun sparkled on the river and the fields, and the 
dew lay thick on the sweet wild flowers and shrubs that 
skirted the banks of the Clare, or nestled in the depths of its 
green meadows ; the birds sang love ia every grove, caprices 
of light and shade chequered the far mountains, and all 
creation looked freshly beautiful as if but yesterday it had 
issued from its Maker's hands. Mrs, Higgins rose in good 
spirits that morning, and as she sunned herself before her 
cottage door felt very comfortable and happy, and blessed God 
for the fineday. Alas! poor woman, never was she doomed t« 

pass a more comfortless one—so little do we know the des- 
tiny before us each day we rise. The commencement of her 
troubles was when Barbara awoke. Instead of rising,’ as 
was her habit, to take her breakfast in the apartment adjoining 
her bed-chamber, she declared her intention of taking her 
breakfast in bed, and further announced that a violent desire 
of a mutton-chop had taken possession of her. 

‘*A mutton-chop! Barbara dear,” cried Mrs. Higgins ; 
‘you're only joking. Where could I get a muiton-chop at 
this time of the morning ?”’ 

‘¢ In town, to be sure,”’ said Barbara—‘‘ where else ?”’ 

‘¢ But I haven’t a soul to send in for it,” 

‘Send the milkwoman when she comes,” was the happy 
suggestion. 

‘* Yes; but I’d have to pay her for it, and I have no money 
to spare till I get that trifle of rent from the two houses in 
Pill-lane.”” 

‘‘ Well, manage it as you like,” said the amiable Barbara ; 
‘but I must have some nourishment this day. I have serious 
business on hands.” i 

This remark, of course, provoked a serics of questions as 
to the nature of the business, about which on the previous 
night several mysterious hints had been thrown out; but the 
queries were vain. Whatever it was, an awful shroud of mys- 
tery enveloped it, which Mrs. Higgins, poor woman, in vain 
endeavoured to penetrate. Miss Barbara langhed, and threw 
up her eyes, and taked very mincingly. 

‘Is it any fellow that has asked you, Barbara?” cried the 
mother suddenly, as if a light had dawned upon her. “Is it 
the Doctor, Barbara?” 

But Barbara only laughed and said, “‘ Oh! fie, mamma—~ 
how can you talk so?” 

‘¢’Pon my conscience it is!” cried the elated matron, per- 
forming a pirouette in the diminutive apartment that knocked 
down the water-jug and spilled the water all over the floor, 

‘¢ There—just like you,’’ said her amiable daughter. Ano- 
ther time she would have abused her for an hour for a 
similar offence, which lenity convinced Mrs. Higgins that her 
daughter must be what the’ Scoteh call ‘‘ fay’’—or going to be 
married, 

‘¢ And is he coming here to ask, you to-day ? If he is, you 
must give me the loan of your new silk dress; but faugh ! 
sure he’d know it on me. I'll get Lizzie’s, and buy a new 
cap; and we must try and have some kind of a tay-party. 
I'll get a fresh barnbrack, and some cheese-cakes, and short- 
bread from Mrs. Mangan. Thanks be to God anyway, Barbara, 
that you're settled at last.” 

‘* At last!” said Barbara, her good humonr alittle jarred by 
these two words ‘“ at last,” for they spoke volumes of her age 
and matrimonial researches. . 

‘*I mean,” said Mrs. Higgins in a conciliatory tone, ‘that 
you're getting such a fine match. Isn’t that a subject to be 
grateful for ? I’ll send for the chop, to be sure; and, Barbara 
dear, wear your muslin to-night when he comes— it'll be a 





and sports of childhood. is the only home of the human heart. 


change. It looks mean always to wear the same things; and 
I think if you curlgd your hair.”. 
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‘¢ He’s not coming here to-night,” 

+‘ And what is it, then? Are you going to meet him ?” 

At which question Barbara giggled, and screwed up her 
mouth, and cried, ‘‘ Oh! fie, mamma !” 

The milkwoman came in good time, and was enriched with 
a sixpence, and sent for the chops. Mrs. Higgins told her 
in strict confidence that Miss Barbara was going to be mar- 
ried to Dr. Barry, and she told it in strict confidence to all 
the persons in town to whom she sold milk. 

That was a busy day with the Higginses; from 10 a.m. 
until 6 30 p.m. the preparations went on, the worthy matron 
being installed pro tem. as maid to her amiable daughter. They 
fell out fifty times and fell in as often, and finally Miss Barbara, 
dressed to death—her hair plaited and ringletted, and what 
not, her muslin dress on, her silk mantle, and her new hat, 
and a veil drawn over her face to conceal her young and timid 
blushes, sallied out at ten minutes to seven for Oaklands, 
having previously partaken of a very strong cup of tea to 
keep up her spirits, Mrs. Higgins putting a double infusion 
into the tea-pot for the occasion. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Victory had questioned Mary on the sub- 
ject of her walk, and the result was an entire confession of 
what had passed between herself and Dr. Barry, and the in- 
terruption occasioned to it by Bessie. Of course, this set 
Mrs. Victory thinking. She knew the match would be an 
excellent one for her daughter—as she said herself, ‘‘ if it was 
the will of God that it should be so, it would be a fine thing 
for her little girl.” Still she was not quite clear whether Dr. 
Barry had serious intentions, or merely meant to steal Mary’s 
heart away for his own amusement. She thought he should 
have called on her first before speaking to Mary. It would 
have been the most direct way. At all events, if he intended 
anything serious he would surely call soon, or make known 
his intentions in some way. I think she waited for his com- 
ing every hour that day, till at length, as evening approached, 
she grew ‘‘ aweary, aweary,’’ and said she would take a walk, 
and asked Miss Brady to remain in the house that evening 
while she and Mary went out fogether. It was a rare occur- 
rence, the mother and daughter away from home at the same 
time, and everybody wondered at it. 

*¢ She’s gettin’ frisky again, the mistress is, so she is,” said 
their old servant Peggy as she watched them down the street. 
‘¢ This eight years, since the master dieéd—-God rest him !—I 
never seer her take sich a spree. There's somethin’ up 
among them. 1 wondher if the doctherin’ fellow is sweet on 
Miss Mary, the darlin’. She is as quate (quiet) as a lamb, an’ 
as modest as a wee flower undher a hedge, and shure she 
wouldn’t break a daisy’s neck, she’s so tendher-hearied. Troth, 
I hope she won’t have anythin’ to do with him ; them dochtors 
is a cogglesome party—a cogglesome party. intirely,” said 
Peggy, shaking her head wisely. ‘‘ Shure it was them put the 
finishin’ sthroke on my ould man, Paddy Devlin. Only for 
them I wouldn’t be alone widday on the waves o’ the world 
this day. Ochone, ochone, acree! Oh, wirra, wirra, 
is that the kettle I hear bilin’ over? Norrah be off it for 
a kettle. It'll put out the fire—that’s what it’ll do.’”’ And so 
saying, Peggy clattered off to the kitchen to avert the impend- 
ing catastrophe. 

We must now return to Barbara. Having completed 
her toilette, and swallowed the cup of tea with extra infusion 
therein, she hastened out to her tryst at Oaklands, and she 
saw Mrs. Victory and Mary coming up in the distance. She 
cast a contemptuous look behind at them and swept on, de- 
voutly hoping that they would come into Oaklands and see her 
and Dr. Barry there. What a triumph over that nasty, vulgar 
little milliner, who was presumptuous enough to set herself up 





place out of Ballyclare to school—never was at a boarding- 
school in her Jife. On she swept, skirts trailing and curl fly- | self up gravely. 


ing, into the avenue of Oaklands. 6 


As chance, ill luck, or whatever you choose to call it would 








vm 


have it, the Victorys choose the same walk, and entered the 


Oaklands avenue shortly after her. ‘There was a bend in the 
middle of the avenue, and ‘the trees were thicker there than 
elsewhere ; so that a stranger’s approach was hardly perceptible 
to those near the house until he was quite close upon them. 
As the Victorys walked here, they could observe all, that 


passed unseen, and they were not, long in perceiving a lady’ 


walking before them, and in a short time they saw a man 


come up quickly from the bank, where he had been apparently” 


waiting for her arrival. With a light fna eager step he strode 
the meadow, and Mary recognized him at once. Oh, woe to 
all her dreams, it was Frank Barry, and she stood like one 
petrified. She saw him bend to another as he had bent to 
her only two short days before ; she saw him take that other’s 
hand as he had taken hers. True, he dropped it hastily, but 
then, doubtless, the lady wished it so—she was no fool like 
her. That one moment did the work of years in Mary’s heart. 
Like the frost that falls in the midst of a night in Jane when 
all looks fairest, leaving behind but blackened leaves and 
withered stalks where it had found vigour and beauty, so it 
was with her. All her dreams withered in that one glance. 
She had loved, and he had trifled ; she had given gold, and he 


had forged the semblance to deceive her. The old, old story— 
man’s treachery and woman’s fond faith, or vice versa, as the ' 


case may be. She stood still and breathless one moment 
gazing at them. They were still speaking. Poor Mary, if she 
could only have known all, what a heart agony she would have 
been spared. As it was, she only saw him there before her 
talking to that other woman; she only knew he had bent over 
her and taken her hand—and oh, heavens! she could fancy 
the dark, beautiful eyes looking down into that other woman’s 
face as they had looked into hers, and she could hear the very 
tones of the voice that had witched her heart away from her 
with its false sweetness. A strange recklessness came over 
her. She seized her mother’s arm. 

‘¢ There’s Dr. Barry!” she cried. 

‘* What, Mary ?—the man that took the girl’s hand so 
warmly? Surely not, dear; he couldn’t be so ———"._— 

** It’s he,” she said with a loud laugh. 
making a fool of me—at least, he thought he was ; but I shall 
show him otherwise.” iG 

*«That’s my, brave girl,” said the mother; ‘‘ you have a 
woman’s spirit in you. The villain -——”’ ) 

‘*‘ Hush, mother,’ said Mary with a wild sternness in her 


*‘He has been 


voice ; “* don’t call him a villain, for I love him although he 


has been false.” 
‘Oh, my child=my poor child! 


God help you!” cried 


Mrs. Victory. a0 


‘‘Come on, mother,” said Mary, and she drew her towards. 


the spot where Frank and Barbara were standing. — 
When Frank Barry sprang up the bank and seized Barbara’s 


hand, he of course firmly believed it was Mary who stood» 
before him. The little differences of dress, walk, &c., did not 


strike him, and Barbara was about her height. 
‘* Dear Mary,” he began, ** how good of you to come.” — 
‘‘ Barbara,” said the lady in the lowest of tones. 
‘* What ?” cried Frank, dropping the hand in dismay. 


‘‘ My name is Barbara—not Mary, and do you think this is 


proper ?” she said—this time in a clearer tone, however. 
‘OQ Lord! what a mess I’ve made of it! I got the wrong 


woman in the dark,” he said to himself in dreadful perplexity. ' 


‘*T hope Mary won’t hear it. 


I think I'd throw myself into | 


the river if she did. What an ass she would think me—and 


sol am, How could I have done it ?” 


» WhO 0 Se It was a very awkward job—very, and all he could do now: 
to talk and flirt with Dr. Barry, instead of holding er tongue, | was to make the best of it, and let it go no further. Ina 


the little ignoramus that she was, who had never been any | moment he regained his composure. 


‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss Higgins,” he said, drawing him- 
‘‘ Perhaps, as the evening is fine, you might 


| do me the honour of taking a short walk ?” 




















He must do it—he couldn’t get over it, though he would 
as soon at that moment have plunged into the Clare with his 
clothes on as walk with her. Barbara of course consented, and 
they turned towards the avenue again—turned to behold Mary 
Victory and her mother standing before them! Ifa precipice 
had suddenly yawned at his feet, Frank could not have looked 
more horrified. Here was a chapter of accidents! Oh, 
that unlucky concert! How he wished Mrs. Phillips and her 
greasy piano-player had been safe at the bottom of the Atlantic 
rather than that they had ever come to Ballyclare ; and I think 
he also included the managers of the gas company in the 
like blessing. He prayed a devout prayer on the whole body. 
Mary had seen all—had seen him take that old vixen’s hand. 
He knew it. There was the pretty red lips half curled in 
scorn, and the mocking looks in the brown eyes that said as 
plainly as words, ‘‘ You tried to deceive me, but I found you 
out.’’ And oh, she looked so lovely, so surpassingly lovely 
in pride—that pride for which she would pay so dearly after- 
wards—that Frank felt himself more madly in love with her 
than ever. He wished himself at the bottom of the Clare. To 
crown his misery, too, Barbara stuck up her head and looked 
so grandly triumphant. It was an awkward mistake, and he 
well knew that a woman has an inborn disgust for anything 
awkward, and Mary was so full of ridicule she would never 
forgive him. He could bear it no longer, this walk with that 
confounded woman. He pulled out his watch, declared he had 
forgotten about a sick-call, but that she must excuse him, for it 
was extremely urgent, strode across the meadow, cleared the 
hedge at a bound, and made for home like a madman, and 
left Barbara standing there alone like an incarnate fury. 

Didn’t Mrs. Higgins suffer that evening! She was truly 
like Marianna in the Moated Grange, ‘‘ aweary, aweary,” and 
wished she were dead, or that Barbara was dead, or that some- 
body was dead. She was driven to such a pitch of distraction, 
poor woman, that she had no clear idea of what she was doing 
or saying, and she found to her grief that the-defunct Higgins 
had left a pledge behind him in the person of his eldest daugh- 
ter, who bade fair to lead her as miserable a life as he had 
done, and with this additional woe, that she had not the 
smallest prospect of outliving the daughter as she had done 
the father. — 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXII.—HOW I WENT TO THE STEEPLECHASE. 


Ine day for my match with Carson at length arrived. I 
arose early that morning, and on seeing Lady Adela in the 
flower-garden, strolled out to meet her. The garden was one 
of those old-fashioned, expansive ones which we sometimes 
find in ancestral demesnes—rising into terraces, with broad 
gravelled walks adorned with quaint sun-dials or statues of 
heathen divinities. This at De La Rupe Castle was kept with 
exquisite neatness, for Lady De La Rupe was extremely fond 
‘ of flowers, and her gardener, a first-rate floriculturist, took 
prizes at most of the Cork and country flower-shows for his 
greenhouse and garden produce. 

‘¢ Are you fond of this place, Lady Adela ?”’ I said. 

*« Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘I dearly love this old garden, with 
ifs wide walks and shady lanes, where the trim beech hedges 
are so high and thick a bee cannot get through them.” 

‘¢ The views from the high terrace are very fine.” 

‘Extremely so. I can count no less than sixteen ruined 
ex“les from the high walks, and see what fine reaches of the 
rivt. this seat commands.” 

We were seated on a rustic chair placed to command a 
picturesque vista. Beyond the garden the ground sloped to- 
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wards the river Bride, and we could follow the course of the 
clear stream as it meandered through verdant meads—now re- 
flecting a rocky prémontory surmounted by a crumbling tower, 
and again gurgling as the boughs of overhanging trees dipped 
in the cool wave. I could not help expressing my admiration. 

** You too like Ireland,” she said. 

**T dearly love my fatherland,” I replied with animation, 
and added with much tenderness, ‘‘I am glad you like it, 
Lady Adela. 

‘* Thave every cause,” she replied. ‘‘ I am very happy here ; 
Uncle and Aunt De La Rupe are most kind tome. They 
make me one of their own family, and I hope I shall never leave 
them.” 

** Never leave them !”’ I echoed. ‘* Surely you do not mean 
what you say. You would like to visit the Continent, would 
you not ?” 

“Oh, I know it all thoroughly,” she replied, ‘‘ and there is 
nothing I saw there superior to the scenery of this beautiful 
land. My father has been long resident in the most favoured 
countries of Europe. For years he had a palace on the lake 
of Como; then he took a schloss on the Danube; next a 
castle on the Rhine; after that a chateau on the Loire. He 
too is extremely fastidious in his ideas of scenery, yet he vows 
he’d back the scenery of Killarney against all the rest of the 
world. 

‘‘ That is great praise indeed,” I said. 

‘¢ To me no scenery is comparable to that around which my 
affections are entwined,” she said. ‘* The castle in which | 
have been reared is, not very remarkable for its situation, yet 
I am more attached to it than to more pretentious mansions, 
The recollections of my childhood come thronging upon me as 
I enter my old schoolroom, and every spot on which I gaze 
bas a thousand endearing associations linked with it in my 
heart.” 

‘* The recollection of the hours I have passed in your society 
shall ever endear De La Rupe Castle to me, Lady Adela,” I 
replied. 

She coloured and looked rather embarrassed ;. but as Miss 
De La Rupe bounded forward, with the grace and elasticity of 
& young fawn, to inform us that breakfast was ready, she 
changed the conversation by asking, ‘‘ This is your steeple- 
chase day, Mr. Fogarty. Do you feel nervous about it ?” 

‘* Well, I’m pretty easy in my mind, Lady Adela,” I said. 
‘‘T can afford to lose the stake I have on the race, I made no 
bets, and I am sure my mare will acquit herself with credit 
before the spectators.” 

**’Pon my word, you are taking it very philosophically, 
she replied. ‘‘ Now here is Augusta, who has been wishing 
you success with all her heart, and actually bet me half-a-doze 
pair of Lawe of Fermoy’s best gloves that you are victori- 
ous.” 

“ Ah! Adela, no tales out of school. Why, Mr. Fogarty, 
she has bet a dozen pair with Captain Woods that you win the 
race,” sent the blood mounting to the cheek of Lady Adela as 
we entered the breakfast-saloon of the castle, where the rest of 
our party were seated at the table. 

‘* Well, Fogarty, how did you rest?” inquired our noble 
host—‘‘ head cool and hands steady for the race,eh? You 
will need both, for your competitor is a first-rate rider and his 
horse tip-top, I have heard.” 3 

‘I’m ready to lay in a breakfast that will prove my tranquil 
frame of mind, my lord,” I replied, taking my place next our 
hostess ; and suiting the action to the word, helped myself 
liberally to the good fare provided. 

‘‘T shall drive you over in my curricle, Fogarty,” seid Lord 
Tyrawly, ‘and put you up to a thing or two which you may 
find some profit by.” 

As I was well aware of his proficiency as a steeplechase 
rider, I expressed my thanks for his kind offer; and as we were 
to be on the ground at one o'clock, and breakfast was not over 
until past eleven, I retired to my room to dress for the race. 















































' wishes, I stepped into the curricle, 
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The ladies waited in the drawing-room with the juveniles until 
I had donned my snowy doeskins, my well-made top-boots, 
and the sea-green satin racing jacket presented by Lady De 
La Rupe; my cap I wore round my neck, with the string 
fastened behind. I was pronounced ‘ correctly costumed as 
a jockey for a fancy ball,” and the children inquired, ‘‘ what 
I did with the sharp spikes I wore fastened on the silver bars.” 


When I threw on an overcoat, which covered my racing dress, | 


and was about starting for the course, Lady Adela presented 
me, in the name of the ladies, with a beautifully-mounted 
whip—the handle (cut agate) terminating in the head of a 
race-horse. Of course, I made my best bow, andsaid ‘*‘ how much 
T valued this testimony of esteem coming from such a quarter, 
and if anything could enhance the value of the compliment, it 
was receiving it from her ladyship.” The effect, however, of 
my oration was considerably lost by Lord Tyrawly interrupting 
me with, 

‘‘ My dear fellow, while you are making sentimental speeches 
to the ladies, Mr. Bob Carson will be insinuating he must 
have a ‘walk over, for no one is in view to contest the race.’ 
So, come along.” 

Wishing the impatient peer miles away, I told the ladies I 
was determined not to spare their gift if I thought it would 
ensure my pulling off the stakes, and followed by their good 
His lordship took the rib- 
bons from his diminutive tiger, who clambered up behind, 
then shook his long whip over the ears of his metilesome 
steeds, and with a snort and toss of their heads, they dashed 
along the avenue at a rapid pace. Lord Tyrawly was true to 
his promises, for we hardly left the hall-door when he com- 
menced his hints. 

‘*T know Carson well,’) said he, ‘‘ and his aim will be to go 
away from the post at the top of his speed, in order to blow 
your mare; and if she is not as strong-winded as his horse, 
you never will get her over the course.”’ 

** Can I not hold her hard ?” I said. 

‘That might be dangerous,” he replied, ‘‘for if he gets 
too far a-head and you make any mistake, then you have no 
opportunity of retrieving. But yet it is safer to keep a good 
pullonher. I know what the little mare can do well—in fact, 
I had her myself before she fell into Sir Halloran’s hands, and 
know to a pound what she can carry. Now, with your weight 
on her back, she ought to beat Carson’s horse, as he is not so 
clean bred ; but Carson trusts to his jockeyshij, You know 
the course, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘I have been twice over the line of the 
race and carefully examined all the fences, besides going over 
several times out hunting.” 

‘¢ Ah ! that’s a different thing,”’ he said ; ‘* but as you have 
gone over it with an eye to your race, what are your plans ?” 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘I intend to be guided very much by 
the way Carson goes. If, as you expect, he jumps off with 
the lead, I mean to press him, and, perhaps, turn the tables 
on him by causing his horse to run through his fences, and 
perhaps cause a fall. There are two raspers, besides the brook, 
which is to be taken out and in, and it will not do to go too 
fast at these fences.” : 

*‘T am happy to find you have such good judgment,” said 
Lord Tyrawly, ‘‘ and I think I may safely leave you to your 
own discretion. But as the race will be a close one, and as 
the ground leading to the brook is rather marshy, do not fear 
to let the mare go slap through it; as she is clean bred, she 
can go through the heavy ground with more ease than the 
horse which is much heavier weighted.” 

We now approached the little village of Castle Lyons, and 
the whole place was astir; grooms, horse-dealers, and hard- 
riding squireens were tearing along, showing off their horses 
and their equestrian skill by taking every fence skirting the 
road, and calling out, in the usual phrase employed at the 
neighbouring fair of Bartlemy, ‘‘ Who dare say swop ?” 





** Look at them,” cried my charioteer, as half-a-score were 
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racing at the same moment for the same gap ; “‘ where would 

you see more reckless riding ? How cleverly their nags fly 

over that high double gap— | 
“ All good ones to look at, and good ones to go, 


And if put at the pound-wall of Ballinasloe, 
There’s not one among them to turn tail—No! 


We were now compelled to move slowly along, for a dense 
throng of barouches, post-chaises, landaus, chariots, four- 
wheeled and two-wheeled jaunting-cars, gigs, and tax-carts— 
every species of conveyance on wheels, was progressing towards 
the course. A numerous body of cavalry of every size and 
colour, of every class—good, bad, and indifferent—moved in ~ 
the same direction, andI felt not a little proud of being a chief 
actor in the day’s performance. The day was fine, and the 
country people mustered in crowds. The start for the steeple- 
chase was in a large grass field close to the village of Castle 
Lyons, near the ruins of Lord Barrymore’s mansion ; and from 
this to the brook, a small tributary of the Bride, was a distance 
of about half-a-mile, with several strong but fair fences inter- 
vening ; then came the posts, marking where we were to take 
the brook—fully twenty feet from bank to bank and of ‘con- 
siderable depth ; then came some low marshy bottoms, and the 
race was up-hill to a strong splashed hedge, with a stockade 
of furze at both sides projecting like a formidable cheveau de 
frize. At two miles from the starting was the turning post, 
and as the same fences had to be taken in returning as in 
going out, the popular attention was divided between the 
brook and the high hedge of furze, which Lord Tyrawly desig- 
nated the ‘‘ casualty jump.” Around these the knowing ones 
were grouped ; a few were amusing themselves and the spec- - 
tators by leaping the neighbouring fences, and many a hearty 
cheer greeted a successful leap, while jeers and shouts of 
a laughter followed a baulk or a scramble ending in @ 
all. 

The stand-house and weighing-stand had not been removed 
since the race meeting, and the elite of the county of Cork 
occupied the roof. The stewards were the same as at the late 
races, and I met a most friendly greeting, which I at once put 
to Lord De La Rupe’s account, for it was owing, no doubt, to 
his friendship I was so well received by the big-wigs, many of 
whom I hardly knew by sight. While I was weighing and 
pronounced “ all right,” Carson came up on horseback. He 
too wore aloose overcoat, with leggings ; and his sensual coun- 
tenance turned on me a glance of malignity as he said: 

‘There was a rumour I was to have had a walk over. I 
am happy to find I shall win your money more ereditably.” 

‘J am not responsible for idle rumours,” said I, ‘‘ and as 
for winning, we shall know that after the race, Mr. Carson.” 

He muttered something, but I saw by the nods and winks 
of the assembled throng that I had gained in public esteem by 
my response. 

Carson dismounted, and soon some of his backers who escorted — 
him assisted to unbutton his overalls. When he stepped to 
scale he looked indeed the picture of a jockey—but I cannot 
say of a gentleman. His colours, crimson with cap to match, 
had seen bette® days, and his bullying, swaggering air was 
more like that of an insolent groom than a person of position. 
When the bugle sounded for saddling, Lord Tyrawly aecom- 
panied me to inspect that important proceeding. Nothing 
could exceed the showy appearance of Charming Lass as, 
stripped of her sheet and head covering, she shone forth every 
meh a racer. The small, well-fitting saddle, light snaffle bit, 
and surcingle were all properly adjusted to his lordship’s taste, 
and giving me a lift, I sprang into the saddle amidst a cheer 
from the crowd. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





It is better to be born with a disposition to see things on the 
favourable side, than to an estate of ten thousand a year. 

Recreation is second creation; it is the breathing of the soul 
which otherwise would be stifled with continual business, 
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THE MIDNIGHT MASS. 





Mipnienut mid the mountains dreary— 
Midnight—and the eye, snow-weary, 
Finds no verdant spot or cheery 

Where to rest. 
Robed is earth in dazzling whiteness, 
Walks the night in angel brightness, 
Clad in bridal pomp and lightness, 

As was best. 


At this hour, from many a steeple, 

Calls full loud to many a people 
Chrismas chimes, 

Peace, and joy, and loud thanksgiving 

Many a brazen tongue is singing, 
Christmas times. 


But no brazen tongue is singing, 
In its high-built turret swinging, 
Peace o’er earth on high out-ringing, 
On the air. 
Here, the mountain looms before us, 
Dark the cave to which they bore us, 
And our wild orchestral chorus 
Sang the trees. 


See the brave old priest there kneeling— 

Mark that noble face revealing 

Faith, and fortitude, and feeling 
All combined. 

Never stood at God’s dread altar, 

Never chanted psalm or psalter, 

Man more pure-- nor fear nor falter 
Knew that mind. 


Like the oak the winter blanches— 

Ivied stem, snow-silvered branches, 
Did he stand ; 

Venerable white hair streaming, 

Still a youthful spirit seeming, 
Strong his hand. 


Sire and son were grouped around him, 

And the timid maiden found him, 

And upturned glances bound him, 
Round about; 

Each and all he knew their faces, 

Many a year in these wild places, 

Both mid joy’s and sorrow’s traces 
Stole they out. 


Solemnly the grand old pastor 

Chanted creed and pater-noster, 

And in accents fast and faster, 
Many e prayer 

Rose that Christmas midnight hoary, 

To the God of peace and glory ; 

Ah! to them a Christmas gory 
Praying there. 


but I may not paint the slaughter, 

Sire, and son, and bright-eyed daughter! 
Never more 

May the demons rout and riot, 

As that Christmas morning quiet, | 
Never more ! 


Nor that sainted priestly form, 
Bent and bowed by many a storm, 
And that holy heart and warm— 

| Warm no more: 

On the cold cave’s pavement lying, 

And around the dead and dying, 

And the living, sobbing, sighing, 
Ever more! 


Loud the wailing and the sorrow, 
On the dark, ill-omened morrow, 
When they bore 
Priest and parent, youth and maiden, 
To the graves they must be laid in, 
Ever more. 


Vengeful vows were sworn above them,’ 

Scowling looks from those who loved them, 

Freemen’s hands were clasped to prove them 
In the fight; 








es 


And full oft for that night’s slaughter, 

Ran the Saxon blood like water, 

Spouseless many a Saxon daughter 
For that night. 


Mighty is the God of nations, 
Passed our trials and temptations, 
Laws are but man’s weak creations, 
Pray and trust, 
Time at last sets all things even, 
Strong the cause that rests on heaven, 
Power to us to-day is given 
From the dust. 


Many a proud cathedral steeple 
Calls the ever-faithful people 
To adore; 
Where they in caves, and mountain reaches, 
By the pathless bogs and breaches, 
Knelt of yore. 


P. C.S. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 

On our arrival at C——r, we drove at once to the judge’s 
lodgings ; it was not yet one o'clock, and his lordship had only 
just done breakfast when we were shown in. He appeared to 
have anticipated some unusual communication, for he had seen 
us get out of the carriage, and heard the words, ‘* Important 
business.” 

‘¢ Well, gentlemen,” said his lordship, as we entered, ‘*’twas 
late yesterday when I saw you last; you have come post; whag 
has happened since I left? 1 almost anticipate your reply ; 
what is it, Mr. ? Pray tell me at once.” 

‘* My lord, Tom Courtney P 

‘¢ Ah! I feared for him—I dreaded it,” interrupted his lord- 
ship. ‘* He should have been looked closely to. I left town 
last night in a strange state of mind on his account.” 

‘‘My lord, Tom Courtney is innocent!” almost shouted 
Mr.——., with excitement. ‘*‘The real murderers have been 
taken, and one of them has confessed everything.” 

‘‘T knew it, I knew it,” said his lordship; ‘I could not be 
mistaken in the truth coming from his lips. Was there a re- 
porter in court? How do you get rid of the evidence? It 
must have been a conspiracy. Tom Courtney innocent! [ 
knew he was—that is, I did not know he was, of course, but 
I hoped he was—I felt he was—I feared he was—yes I feared 
he was; it must have been a conspiracy.’ And his lordship 
talked himself to a pause. 

‘©No, my lord,” said Mr. ; I am happy, for the 
sake of the witnesses, to say that there was no conspiracy.” 

His lordship looked surprised. 

‘¢None whatever,” repeated Mr._—.; ‘‘a mistake as to 
identity from a remarkable likeness.” 

Mr. then recounted the whole of the circumstances from 
the moment the two men entered the tap-room of the lodging- 
house up to the moment we left the gaol, and read for him 
Martin Cooney’s statement. 

‘‘T am more than obliged to you, gentlemen,” said the judge 
when it was finished, “for the promptitude with which you 
have brought me this intelligence. I felt that there was at 
least a possibility of that young man being innocent, and I 
dreaded learning the fact when it would be too late. How 
unfortunate for poor Tom Courtney that he should be so like 
so great a villain, or rather how unfortunate so great a villain 
should be so like him.” And his lordship kept drumming 
with his beautifully-cut filbert nails upon a newspaper. 

‘¢ Does your lordship think,” said Mr. , ‘that we may 
at once intimate to the poor young fellow the happy and un- 
expected deliverance that awaits him ?” - 

‘*Promptly and distinctly, the moment yon return. Tell 
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him that his life is safe, but conjure him by all the fortitude 
he has shown throughout to compose himself, as it must be 
some days—perhaps many—ere his discharge can be legally 
effected. Let him be treated with the utmost kindness; not 
as a prisoner—that is, not as a felon or a convict. I-shall be 
prompt in doing all that is necessary to procure his release, 
but there must be some delay ; his life is however safe, and 
his liberty is not far off. I will see what they will do with 
Cooney—he has behaved well ; you had better leave his state- 
ment with me.” 

We then took our leave of his lordship, but ere I was at the 
door, he added: 

** One word, Mr. C ; be cautious how you convey this 
intelligence to poor Courtney ; he is a young man of very ex- 
traordinary temperament—a very fine mind, but peculiarly 
sensitive.” 

‘¢ You may depend upon my discretion, my lord,” said I; 
and I hastened down stairs after Mr. By this time the 
horses were fed, which was all we permitted the driver time 
for, and we were soon rolling back to 8 . 

On our return, I lost no time in speeding to the gaol upon 
my mission of life and light to the dark and troubled heart of 
poor Tom Courtney. I met the governor in the yard, who 
told me that no person had since seen Courtney, except hin- 
self, and that he had not the most remote idea of what had 
taken place. I told him shortly of our interview with the 
judge, and its results. 

‘¢ God knows,” said he, ‘‘ I am glad you have returned. I 
think it was a cruel thing to leave him under so many hours’ 
heavy affliction which might have been spared him.”’ 

‘¢ Tt could not be avoided,” said 1; ‘‘ bui relief is at hand; 
give me the key of his cell.” 

He came with me himself, and opening the cell door, I: 
entered, and he shut me in. 

Tom Courtney was sitting on the side of his bed, but started 
up to meet me the moment I entered, and stretching out both 
his hands to me, he said: 

‘Oh, sir, 1 am glad you are come; I thought you would 
have been to see me to-day before this hour. My time is 
shorf. Oh, sir, I have spent a miserably wretched night and 
day—death itself would have been preferable to the night I 
have spent. I wished to have told you this morning, but you 
hurried away, I knew not why. Oh, sir, 1 have been nearly 
mad—ai times, I think I am mad. Can you wonder? Oh, 
how could it be otherwise ? I wish it was all over. Oh, sir, 
if I could subdue my heart to the will of God, if I cauld feel 
that I had submitted to His mysterious will, with what pleasure 
I could behold the light of that fatal morning, now so near ! 
but I have had a fearful struggle, and I hope—oh, yes, I do 
hope that I have not lost the battle. At one time I feared 
I had been conquered, and that all was lost. Oh, sir,” he 
continued, and a curious change came over him—* oh, I have 
spent a miserable night ; oh, how I wish I had not slept at 
all! the waking to a new certainty of consciousness was fright- 
ful. And I had an extraordinary and tormenting dream—oh, 
is not dreaming a curious faculty of the brain? Have you 
ever been perplexed during sleep by one constant, unaccount- 
able, irreconcileable idea—a confused yet distinct idea—the 
certainty of an impossible fact—at one and the same moment 
knowing it to be impossible yet believing it to be true—dis- 
tinct, though confused—plain, but incomprehensible? "Tis 
difiicult clearly to explain what I mean, but I dare say you 
may have exper enced some such thing, particularly if your 
mind has dwelé long upon any painful subject. Such I ex- 
perienced lasi night to a very painful degree. I dreamed that 
I was in a foreign land—pardon me, sir, for all this, I must 

talk, for thought has nearly set me mad—I dreamed that I 
was in a foreign land, and that a horde of savages, naked, and 
armed with knives, were pursuing me to take my life. There 
was one more furious than his fellows, a fiendish-looking man, 
and this man I thought was James Murphy—although it was | 
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not from his appearance, with which I was so well acquainted, 
that I recognized him, for he was tall and swarthy, naked and 
tattooed like the others, but I was quite sure it was James 
Murphy. Instead of a knife, however, he had a rope, which 
he swung round him as he ran, and evied : 

‘*©¢ Keep back, keep back; let me have him; it was my 
mother he murdered—he’s mine ; keep back, I say, with your 
knives ; the rope, the rope, he’s mine ; P’'ll have him—now— 
now—ah! I missed him. Come on, come on; the Widow 
Murphy shall have blood for blood,’ and they still pursued. 

‘‘Soon my strength became exhausted, and they every 
moment gained upon me. I felt that I must be overtaken 
and strangled, perhaps cut open and eaten by those savages. 
And now the moment of my doom arrived... Murphy overtook 
and seized me; the rest came speedily up, and clashing and 
brandishing their knives over and around me, seemed eager to 
begin their feast. At this moment a man rushed into the 
midst, and striking down Murphy’s arm, who had just raised 
it to force the rope about my neck, called out: 

‘¢¢ Murphy, touch not that man—that’s Tom Courtney. I 
charge you touch him not—lay not your fingers on him—’twas 
I that did it 1’ 

‘‘As if by magic, the horde of savages disappeared, and . 
except my deliverer the whole scene vanished. I turned to 
look upon him—to thank him. Then arose the impossible 
fact—-the confused, distinct, plain, perplexing idea. I knew 
that it was impossible, yet I saw that it was true. Gracious 


| God, sir, I gazed upon myself—a second separate self! "T'was 


as if I stood out of myself, and looked upon myself standing 
near—as if I was myself and some other person at the same 
time. Ihad heard myself say that it was ‘I who did it,’ and 
yet I thought that I was saved, and my innocence made clear. 
I could not understand it. I awoke with my heart on fire, 
and ever since I have been haunted with the frightful idea of 
hope—frightful I call it, for, alas! it must be for ever ex- 
tinguished with to-morrow’s sun. Another matter, sir, has 
served to perplex me, perhaps even more than that curious 
dream. I thought—ah ! it must have been but thought—but 
about two hours ago, that little window above my head was 
open as it is now, and I fancied—I’m sure it must have been 
but faney—but I did think I heard some one in the yard 
say : 

‘< «Tf that be true, it saves Tom Courtney.’ 

‘* T’m almost sure I heard the words, or some of them; but 
surely, if there were any grounds for hope, you, at least, sir, 
would not have left me so long a prey to despair.” 

He hid his face in his hands, and leaned upon the edge 
the table, which was near the bed where he sat. 

I had let him run on all this time, thinking it best to do so; 
indeed, I knew not how I could have stopped or interrupted 
him, such was the rapidity with which he spoke, without being 
too sudden or abrupt in my communication. I now sat down 
beside him on the bed and took his hand—it was red hot—-and 
I said : 

‘Tom, my good friend, I could wish to see you calmer and 
more composed—more totally thrown upon the Lord for help 
and comfort.” 

He interrupted me with— 

‘* Oh, sir, the bitterest pang within my heart is that I have 
not been able to seek help and comfort as I ought—that I have 
not been able to submit myself blindly, entirely to His will 
without questioning it. But I sometimes—ah! too often, I 
want to know His reasons for this sore affliction—unmerited, 
indeed, sir, unmerited, so far as regards the crime which has 
been put upon me. I know it is as a child I should submit, 


of 


but I inquire His reasons. I ask what I have done; I argue 
with Him, and at times, I fear, I openly rebel. Yet with all 
this, there has been a constant prayer that it might be other- 
wise with me, and my state of mind for the last. hour—oh, how 
precious, how invaluable is an hour now to me !—has been re- 
[I had intended, sir, had 


counciled, and I trust submissive. 





















the Lord permitted, to have endeavoured to serve Him in a 
foreign land, for which choice there were many reasons. 
Having seen a bright light, I felt fired with zeal to wander 
amongst distant and unknown regions to impart it to others ; 
hence, perhaps, the connexion of naked savages with my sleep- 

‘ing thoughts. But there was too much of J will in my plans, 

and the Lord has indeed shown me that ‘ man proposeth, but 

that God disposeth.’ His will be done; with His help, nothing 
shall again disturb my soul. God is good, His will be done !” 

‘‘ He is indeed good, Tom,”’ said I, pressing his hand, which 
still almost set mine on fire; ‘‘ He is very good, and can save 
those who trust in Him. He can save to the uttermost.” 

*‘T do trust Him with my whole heart and soul—I am con- 
tent.”” And he hid his face again in his hands. 

‘¢ Oh, sir,”” he added, almost immediately starting up and 
turning his full gaze upon me, ‘the valley of the shadow of 
death is dark—very dark, and to enter it while the sun is 
shining over me, and the birds are singing around me, and the 
fragrance of the blooming flowers fresh upon the breath of 
spring, and in the prime of life and health, full of young and 
ardent hopes—all this might perchance be borne had sick- 
ness, or even accident, brought down an unsullied name to an 
untimely grave; but, oh! thus to be cut off by a cruel and 
disgraceful death, with the stain of murder falsely stamped 
upon my name and race—oh, sir, it is a dark, a dreadful, a 
mysterious dispensation.’ 

*¢ God is powerful as well as good,” said I; ‘‘ His arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save ; trust in Him even still, Tom,” 
and I pressed his hand fervently. 

He turned a piercing glance upon me: ‘* Take’ care, sir— 
oh, take care what you say. I told you I was content ; strike 
not the spark of hope again or I may die mad, and perhaps 
be lost.” 

*¢ Recollect, Tom, that the knife was actually raised in 
Abraham’s hand to slay his son before the Lord saw fit to in- 
terfere to save him. He can save you even still, Tom, if it be 
his will to do so.” 

‘‘ If—if,”’ he repeated convulsively, while the burning tears 
ran down his wrists into his coat-sleeves, ‘if ! ah, sir, 

you could not be so cruel as to speak thus if there be no hope.” 

‘*Tom,” I continued, as he still kept his face hid in his 
hands, ‘‘do you remember ever to have given a purse to 
Catherine Murphy ?—the one, I suppose, which she swore to 
in her evidence ?” 

He raised his head and looked at me ; there was a wildness 
in his eye and a twitching about the corners of his mouth 
that almost frightened re, and I even still feared the effects of 
the communication that was rising on my tongue. 

‘* Yes,” said he, more calmly than I expected, ‘‘ some years 
ago—why do you ask ?”’ 

‘¢ Would you know it again, Tom, if you saw it now ?” 

‘ Surely—anywhere in the world; it was a leather purse 
lined with silk, and letters marked upon the lining. Bat why 
do you talk of such things now? I should think of other 
matters. I expect the Rev. Mr. A 
not of such things now, I beseech you.” 

‘¢ Tg that it, Tom ?” said I, throwing it upon the table be- 
fore him. | 

‘¢ Yes,” said he, snatching it up, ‘‘that is the very purse, 
But where—where did you get it ? Catherine Murphy swore 
it was taken away by the murderers; oh, sir, tell me where 
did you get it—-when—where—how ? speak quickly!” 

‘In the pocket, Tom, of as great a villain as ever lived,” 
said I—*‘ in the pocket of the real murderer !” 

‘¢Then I am saved!’’ shouted Tom, springing to his feet 
and seizing me by the collar of my coat with both his hands, 
end shaking me furiously—‘‘ I am saved! oh, tell me, I am 
saved !. My God, I thank thee ; oh, my mother !” 

‘* You are, Tom—saved beyond the possibility of doubt ; 
not pardoned, for they have nothing to pardon, but fully— 
freely saved,” : 
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He stood for a moment like one bewildered, like a statue; 
the burning flush fled from his cheek, and became as it was 
wont to be in Tom Courtney's happier hours ; the water-gates 
of his heart were broken up and gushed forth in torrents of 
soft, cooi tears. He threw himself upon his knees by the bed- 
side, and I left the room. 

A few words by way of conclusion are necessary to this 
story. It has already extended far beyond what I had anti- 
cipated when I commented to take it down, in the form of a 
narrative, from the heads given in my private journal ; but I do 
not hesitate to say that it is a faithful detail of facts which 
took place under my own knowledge. If the reader thinks 
that I have spun out the incidents to an unnecessary length, 
he must attribute it to the great interest I once took, and of 
which I cannot, even at this distance of time, divest myself in 
so curious a case—one, too, in which I myself bore so intimate 
a part—quorum pars magna fui. A few words more, then, and 
I have dene. 

Martin Cooney made a detailed statement to the magistrates 
respecting many robberies and burglaries in the county Mayo, 
in which he and Hopkins and two or three others had been 
engaged. The officer of the district was written to, and cor- 
roborated this statement, adding that there were two warrants 
outstanding against Hopkins and Cooney for the offences, but 
that they had hitherto baffled the police. Their account was 
now about to be settled. Three others were apprehended upon 
Cooney’s information. He was received as king’s evidence, 
and with his testimony, together with that of the persons who 
had been robbed and injured, Peter Hopkins—“ Dromio of 
Syracuse,’ as Sir William called him—and two others were 
convicted and transported for life, Hopkins having the manli- 
ness to confess in open court (after the sentence) that it was 
he who had attacked the Widow Murphy’s house, and that 
Courtney had neither part nor knowledge of it. He said 
‘‘he was glad, now that his life was not concerned, that he 
was saved the sin of that young man’s blood being added to his 
other crimes.” | 

Tom Courtney saw Hopkins before he left the gaol. He 
smiled a scornful smile as he looked at him—he admitted 
there was a strong likeness, but he could not be-so good a 
judge upon that point as others. He reminded me, however, 
of his dream, referring to the subject several times at’ some 
length, and declared at last that he fully and freely forgave 
the persons who had sworn against him, adding that had it 
been in the daytime he could scarcely have forgiven them. 

Sir William Smyth it was who tried Hopkins at C r, and 
he told me afterwards that even between twins he had never 
seen so great a likeness. Courtney’s mother also saw Hopkins, 
and—oh ! the fondness of a mother’s heart—she strenuously 
denied that there was the smallest resemblance between him 
and ‘‘her boy”—that nobody but a common fool could mistake 
them. 

This opinion she maintained to the last, and I doubt not 
that she really believed it. 

The day fortnight that I told Courtney he was saved, an 
order for his discharge having arrived, there was a merry and 
a happy party at the gaol gate. The whole parish came in 
to give poor Tom a joyous greeting and a cheerful escort to 
his home once more; cars of all descriptions—low-back and 
high-back, gigs and tax-carts, arriving every moment. Such 





brushing of straps and stitching of harness—such rubbing of 


stirrups and punching of holes—such smoothing of cushions 
and greasing of wheels—was never seen as had been going on 


from daylight that morning. There was a young man in the 


crowd calling to this man here, and shouting to that man 
there—leading a horseman by the bridle to the front, backing 
a car or gig to the rear, and marshalling the whole crowd intc 
something of processional order. It was that honest, uncom- 
promising, fair-haired boy, who would not even risk the per- 
juring of his soul to save his brother's life—it was Lilly 
Couriney. 
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sixty men mounted on thei couniry horses, three abreast, in 
front ; then came from fifteen’te twenty cars and other vehicles 
of one sort or other, filled with the beauty and fashion of the 
parish. Next the gaol-gate stood an empty jaunting car, the 
horse’s head covered with boughs of evergreen nodding to the 
breeze, with now and then a proud, impatient toss of the head 
and a pawing of the ground by the animal, for he was old Ned 
Courtney's jaunting-car horse—and a good one. Billy was 
now mounted in the driving-seat, with whip and reins in hand 
ready for the start, while about 200 men, women, and children 
on foot, filed along the gaol wall to the right and left of the 
gate, prepared to follow two abreast in the rear. — 

Presently a monster key was heard struggling in the lock, 
and with a loud, short shoot of the bolt the gate was thrown 
open, and forth issued Tom Courtney leaning on his father’s 
arm, while upon his own leaned his mother, smiling and joyous, 
though rescued, I may say, at the last moment from a broken- 
hearted grave. I wish you could have heard the shout that 
rent the air as they appeared. Ihave heard loud, simultaneous 
shouts from assembled thousands, but so hearty, so enthusiastic, 
so devoted a cheer I never heard, and never can again hear. 
Shall I say it? yes, nor do I blush to own it, that it brought 
tears of sympathy and joy—of exultation, swelling up in my 
eyes ; if they ran over, it is no affair of yours—but many there 
were that wept outright. 

Tom Courtney and his mother mounted on one side, while 
his father and Philip Moran mounted on the other. Three 
cheers more rent the air, the word ‘‘ forward”’ ran from mouth 
to mouth ; Biliy Courtney cracked his whip; old Larry Murrin 
the piper, dressed in a spick-and-span new suit, struck up a 
lively quick step in advance of the whole procession, which 
moved forward with smiling, happy, chatting faces; and, in 
less than two hours, Tom Courtney, a free and happy man, sat 
ai breakfast, with a numerous party of delighted friends, in 
his old home. 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOONG MAID’S CHOICE. 





Crarter XX.—[CONTINUED. ] 


“ A few words—but a very few,” Norah murmured in a low tone, 
so great was her emotion—she looked the very picture of despair, 
or like some condemned person awaiting the fulfilment of their sen- 
tence—a look which filled Mr. Archer with grief and even pity, and 
os the moment chased away any lingering feeling of anger from 

is Deart. 

“ Norah,” he said mildly, “ what is it you desire? Can you not 
postpone your communication until morning? After breakfast I 
shall have leisure to attend to you. You had better go to your 
chamber; you are fatigued and in need of rest.” 

“It must be now,” she answered in a choking voice; “ now—in 
this moment, or never! We are alone here,” she continued, with 
a glance round the deserted apartment. ‘ Uncle” (here for a sin- 
gle embarrassed instant she paused, as if frightened at her own 
temerity, but the old fear as speedily overmastered the new, and 
she proceeded). ‘Uncle, tell me if indeed it is your fixed, your 
irrevocable determination that this day shall witness my betrothal 
to the Duke of Chichester.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Mr. Archer seemed 
to be deliberating upon what answer he should give; the sorrowing 
girl awaiting her doom with all the sad and fearful calmness of a 
soul plunged into the depth of unavoidable affliction. 

“Norab,” her guardian said at length, “this importunity is dis- 
agreeable tome; it is both wearying and unmeaning. I will have 
no more of it. I have done everything for the best. I have no 
joy but in you—no desire but for your happinezs. Say if there 
has been anything wanting on my part—if everything has not been 
profusely provided that could gratify the tastes or even the vanity 
of a female heart—if every kind of elegant and befitting recreation 
has not been provided for you—if robed amd jewelled as a prin- 
cess, you have not been regarded as the brightest ornament of the 
society in which you moved—and in your home, Norah—your 
envied home, in the splendour of whose appointments I sought 
alone your gratification, impelled by a desire that my precious gem 


Soon the crowd was in some degree of order—upwards of | 
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should have a setting worthy of its value—a setting that should 
enhance its beauty and heighten its native worth. What have you 
not met there? Every species of affectionate solicitude—love, 
fondness—nay, almost worship, lavished upon you—upon you, and 
you alone. I do not say you were not deserving of it, child,” he 
continued, as his eye caught the look of extreme and painful dis- 
tress so manifest in Norah’s face; ‘“‘ you were all that the fondest. 
parent could desire—the light of my life—the sole joy of my ex- 
istence—a good girl—a very good girl!” He took her hand 
kindly and affectionately as he spoke, while she, overpowered by 
the sense of her own apparent ingratitude, could not articulate a 
single word. . 
“ You will do something in return for all this love, Norah, will 
ou not? You will make a little generous sacrifice, surrender a 
little matter of childish feeling—a mere trifling school-girl fancy, 
for an insignificant object, to pleasure your o a ya age | 
mother’s early friend. I feel assured that you will. It is not in 
the nature of Mary Elmore’s child to prove ungrateful. There— 
I have already pardoned the transient transgression,” he added in 
a soothing tone, and kissing her affectionately. “It is a thing of 
the past—let us forget it ; and now, good-night.” 
An impulse of perplexity, and even agony, sent the colour — 
rushing to Norah’s pale cheeks. A kind of wild energy was roused 
within her—flashing upon her recollection came the crowdin 


thought of the eventful past, the painful present, and the dread 


expectation of the future; and she cried rather than spoke the 
words, 

“Uncle! guardian! It must not be—I cannot, nay, I dare not 
yield to you in this! Oh! how can youdoit? How can you do 
it?” she repeated, wringing her hands in distraction ; “ you are 
murdering me. I cannot bear this grief,” and she fell down upon 
her knees, sobbing and weeping at his feet. 

Capable of great tenderness of character, the state in which he 
saw the youthful daughter of his adoption grieved and pained Mr. 
Archer beyond measure. 

‘Norah, child,” he said, “ rise—consider the servants may be 
within hearing ; this is unseemly—for mercy’s sake forbear.” He 
raised her up gently and tenderly. “ Let us terminate this inter- 
view,” he said in a low, earnest tone. ‘There are quick ears 
within reach, and it is not to be desired that a scene like this should 
become the subject of menial gossip. For a million I would not 
wish that his Grace of Chichester should hear of this. He, so ge- 
nerously ready to gratify your most boundless wishes and to render 
you the envy of the fairest, the noblest, and the wealthiest in the 
land |” 

It was an unfortunate observation. It roused all the just indig- 
nation and high spirit so recently subdued at sight of bis tender- 
ness. Full of energy, courage, and pride, she denounced her un- 


‘worthy suitor; called him “villain, betrayer, and foresworn ;” 


vowed that she would rather die than compromise her soul by be- 
coming the legal wife of any divorced husband: were he em- 
— of the universe, impetuously calling upon heaven to witness 

er resolve. “I detest, defy, and despise: him,” she ejaculated, 
her whole frame trembling with emotion. “I will listen to no terms 
which have for their aim or end the connecting of my name with 
that of so vile a creature! Drive me forth if you will—I shall at 
least go hence with a conscience unstained by such deep, deadly sin ; 
and were she who gave me to your care [here her voice quivered, 
and the touching words were rendered still more effective by her 
sobs]—were she, my mother, standing here between us at this mo- 
ment as I speak, she would approve my rightful resolution, and 
add her own maternal mandate to strengthen my weak will.” 

Mr. Archer here attempted a brief but earnest defence of the mas 
ligned gentleman, equally complimentary to him and denunciatory 
of the separated partner of his nuptial vows, avhich last had the effect 
of adding considerably to the vehemence of Norah’s anger. Now, it 
is possible that had she controlled this same feeling—had she called 
her judgment to her aid, and judiciously restrained the growing 
passion, that some slight respite at least might have been obtained ; 
but there was no forethought—no discretion—no single feeling, in 
fact, save one of unmitigated indignation, under whose influence 
she could scarce be said to have been mistress of herself. 

“Shame! shame!” she exclaimed, “on the gentleman and the 
Irishman who would advocate the cause of such a wretch, or seek 


| to ally a perjured being such as he with his own honest, honour- 


able name. Does not the creed which you. profess—the Bible- 
founded doctrine, as you term it—enjoin as a chief moral duty 
fidelity in wedded life? Does it not call upon one and all to fulfil 
the law as delivered to us in God’s most holy commandments ? 
Does it not tell you that those whom He has joined together no 


man is to put asunder? It does ; you know wel) it does, and yet what . 
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are you about to do? What are yon, whovhave so oft-times made 
the Sacred Scriptures your careful study—who have Sabbath after 
Sabbath listened to the expounding of those inspired truths, what 
are you about to do? Whilst professing—yes, I will say it, professing 
to watch over and to protect a friendless orphan girl, you threaten 
to deprive her of your paternal support—to drive her forth an 
outcast into the world—to disown and to disinherit her if she does 
not permit you to hurl her into an abyss of dishonour, out of which 
there is no escaping save by the merciful hand of death! Persist 
in it, and believe my prophecy, that a night of woe and sorrow will 
rise upon you which all the ambitions of this outer world will never 
kindle into another dawn. You took me from the death-bed of my 
sainted mother, pledging yourself to her as she departed to guard 
and tend her desolate child. You heard her last word ; was it not 
‘ faith,’ and faith only, as her soul was parting? And you answered 
it— you did, by telling her to trust: * Prost me, Mary!’ those were 
your very words; I hear them now—now, after the lapse of more 
than seven long years, Prove yourself worthy of that trust. Ask her 
forgiveness; for against her have you sinned more than against me. 
Lay your contrition at her feet. Oh! uncle, I say it to you again, 
prove yourself worthy of that trust, even at the diventh hour, be- 
fore it be too late.” 

** May I inquire,” interrupted Mr. Archer, who had appeared 
half stunned and silenced, as well.as deeply offended by this sudden 
outburst, “may I inquire in what particular bave I trans ? 
Ldn all mankind to say that I have ever tampered with your 
aith.” 

“Is it not tampering with it—nay, more, is it not trampling 
upon it, to call upon me to discard its mandates and to violate its 
laws—to tear from me my religion—my God—my every hope? I 
denounce it as an unwarrantable act of tyranny, and am deter- 
mined to resist it to the last!” 

““Have a care lest you be yourself. denounced—yourself re- 
sisted,” Mr, Archer exclaimed in a fury, fixing upon her a look 
of determined menace. ‘My patience may be goaded too far. 
Your denunciations have had no other effect than that of con- 
firming me in my resolve. This day, he added (pointing to the 
closed blinds, where the bright rays of the morning’s light were 
struggling through the gilded bars, looking like flights of golden 
stairs)—“ this day is that of your betrothal, and should you fur- 
ther provoke me, it may prove to be your nuptial morning too. 
But that I objected to a private marriage, it was his Grace’s wish 
that an immediate union should take place (the recent bereave- 
ment he had sustained rendering a public marriage somewhat 
unseemly), Being, however, desirous that every possible éclat 
should be given tothe event, I declined to entertain the proposi- 
tion. You now know your choice—make it, and without delay, for, 
by ! you shall abide by it, be it which you will!”, 

Her choice was made. He little knew, or dreamed, or antici- 
pated—no, not even when in a paroxysm of mingled grief and ten- 
derness she threw herself once more. at. his feet, with scarcely sense 
or motion in the great finishing struggle of an agony which had all 
but prostrated the powers of her mind. So violent was his indig- 
nation, and such the mastery of constitutional character, that when 
he saw her fall, instead of endeavouring to support her, he shook 
her off roughly from him, and left her without another word, in her 
anguish and her helplessness, where the flying footsteps of the 
merry dancers had so lately glided—where the fading flowers, the 
withering wreaths, the drooping leaves, and expiring lights all 
whispered of gaiety for ever past—a gaiety which had died out 
even as had her gladness, leaving her alone and wretched in the 
luxurious home where she once had been so happy. 3 

“* My last hope—my only one, will it also fail me?” She asked 
the question of herself with a visible shudder, as weeping and 
_ half fainting she reached her sleeping chamber, there to do battle 
with the crowding thoughts, the overpowering excitement which 
mingled so distressingly even with the dreamings of her brief yet 
broken sleep, and which naught could still, or wile away, or dispel 
save that one idea of his changeless faith and love—/zs undying, 
unalterable attachment—his solemnly-vowed devotion and fide- 
lity—he, whom she had learned to look upon and to treasure as 
her last, her only hope! _ . 

As any lengthened detail of the circumstances which immediately. 
preceded Norah’s flight might, we fear, prove tedious and unin- 
teresting to our readers, we shall limit ourselves to the briefest pos- 
sible statement of such event, merely referring to that pure sorrow 
so bitterly and keenly felt by Norah, and which it did not need 
Maryaret’s doleful | ics to impress upon her in all its painful 
entirety. She was going away—away into estrangement and to 





exile, far from the dear scenes which had constituted her cherished 





idea of home; or even if returning near to them again, yet with 
such a sea of distance, of resentment, and of anger hemming them 
in and excluding her on all sides, that a material severance of from 
pole to pole could scarce have proved a more effectual barrier. 

Margaret, partially stupified by the magnitude of the specula- 
tion, could for some time render but little assistance in the volu- 
minous business of preparation. Indeed, she at first stated her in- 
tention of “having (as she termed it) neither act nor part in the 
transaction ; she was only a poor, ignorant woman,” she said, * and 
past knowing or understanding anything about it. Of course, any 
reasoning from the lips of her would go for nothing; but if Miss 
Norah would take her advice, she would never go a step out of her 
own house to meet any man to run away with him. She begged 
her young lady’s pardon, but it was not right, and so it must be 
wrong; and no good, she was afraid, could come of it.” 

“Things cannot be worse than they are,” Norah interrupted, in 
desperation ; “ you seem to forget that this day I was to be be- 
trothed to a married man !” 

“ And suppose they brought you to that itself,” returned Marga- 
ret, “who could make you say the words if you didn’t like? And 
exceptin’ you said them, where was the tie -upon you to make you 
keep them? Oh! Miss Norah dear, dear, be advised by me for 
this once—it’s a terrifyin’ thing you are goin’ to do, and my mind is 
not easy that all will go right when you do take upon you to do it. 
And then remember—oh! remember, there will be no turnin, 
back—no comin’ here again to the darlint roof and the sheltherin’ 
home, and the comfort, and the elegance, and the grandeur ; it will 
be lost to you for ever, so it will—taken from and shut against you, 
just the same as if the angels that stood over the gates of paradise 
was standin’ there perpendic’lar on the top of the great portico over 
the hall door, with them two fiery swords of theirs to drive you out 
into the wide, desolate world for ever. Child, child, be advised by 
me, and don’t be over darin’ and undaunted.” 

But Norah’s,mind was already made up—her resoiution fixedly 
taken. She was not to be turned aside by foreboding words, or 
what might more than probably prove but groundless prognostica- 
tions. ‘Che heart too absolutely overruled the brair for any suc- 
cumbing to such random reasonings to be anticipated. Possessed 
of considerable firmness and decision of character when occasion 
required, she no more heeded the alarming images presented in 
poor Margaret’s graphic phraseology than if they were so many 
grotesque shapes and startling figures flitting before her eyes 
through the varied changes of a kaleidoscope. Go she would— 
sadly, sorrowfully ; but going still. Her letter to her guardian was 
penned whilst Margaret, intent on the removal of certain well-filled 
packing-cases, was busied in giving directions for their immediate 
transmission, per the gardener’s son, to the nearest railway station. 

The circumstance excited no suspicion, as parcels, packages, &c., 
were continually traversing back and forward between Mount 
Ceylon and the metropolis. The cases in question might have 
contained divers costly materials submitted to the elected Duchess 
of Chichester for inspection by some of her Dublin tradespeople; 
or they might have been conveying garments defective either in 
fit or finish—-mantles, dresses, bonnets, and coiffures of various 
styles, intended to form a portion of the elaborate trousseau of the 
wealthy heiress, The address aflixed to the boxes in question con- 
sisted merely of the initial letters of a name, together with an order 
to the effect that they were to be left at the Dublin terminus of the 
said railway until called for. 

It was early in the morning when this preliminary step was 
taken—not more than six o’clock at farthest—and Norah had time 
to write her farewell letter, to tell her guardian she was no longer 
ward of his, to announce the assertion of her independence, 
though still not betraying the fact of her intended marriage. ‘“* They 
had parted,” she said, “ until better thoughts and a calmer frame 
of mind should render their future meeting practicable. They had 
looked their last upon each other until the hour in which, by God’s 
mercy, it should be grantéd to him to see in what he had so 
erred—in what so grievously offended. With hin should rest 
her warm and regretful affection, her boundless gratitude, and 
her all but filial love. No tie, no change, no circumstance should 
ever be able to eradicate those feelings from her heart. But he had 
straitened her,” she said, “on all sides; he had enslaved and sore 
oppressed. His voice had been raised upon the one part, and 
God’s upon the other. Let the Eternal Father judge now between 
them, and say which was she to choose.” A touching and impres- 
sive allusion to her orphan desolation and her mother’s name 
brought this sad epistle to a conclusion. Enclosed were the keys 
of her iewel-case, in which she had already deposited every orna- 
ment he had ever given her; of an Indian cabinet, also filled with 
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costly bijous, precious stones, and gems; of wardrobes, heaped up 
with rich and splendid dresses, and of innumerable beautiful and 
gorgeous things with which he, the donor, 'had delighted to sur- 
round his idol. The hot tears were rushing to her eyes and all but 
blinding her as she surrendered back to him those tokens of his 
love, which seemed as if palpably to widen the inevitable distance 
about to be set so hopelessly between them. Tears, sobs, and eager 
prayers flooded her beating heart,'as at the outer door of her own 
suit of apartments, ready dressed for her departure, she turned to 
take a last long, lingering look of the spot she might see no more. 
It seemed the very acme of ingratitude thus to abandon one who 
had so lavished such appointments of wealth and taste upon her. 
Steadily did her eyes glance from object to object, as if mentally 
taking an individual farewell, and then she rushed from the familiar 
sight in overpowering agitation. On, on, into the open air, the 
gleaming sunshine, the clear, fresh, odorous atmosphere. On, un- 
der the arching trees, the flowering shrubs, dashing the morning 
dews from the wayside grass, startling the joyous birds in the midst 
of their tumultuous chant, as she recklessly treaded the precarious 
pathway cut through the living rock, which led from the overtop- 
ping precipice of the trysting wood down to the road beneath—the 
trysting wood, now smelling so deliciously of honeysuckle and wild 
roses, looking so peaceful in its depth of shady rest—the trysting 
wood at whose shadowy entrance her parting farewell of her home 
was taken as she speeded on her unknown course to meet her last, 
her only hope. 











[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 








RECORDS. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1698. 

31st March: Alderman Tighe’s debt to be paid by money bor- 
rowed from the hospital. | 

Fourth Friday after the Nativity,of St. John: the Earl of Athlone 
made a grant of his part of certain ground without St. James’s- 
gate for an hospital. : 

Same day: One John Moore disfranchised for treason. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas: Application ordered to be made 
for establishment of a Ballast Office. A committee appointed. 

Assembly, Nativity of St. John, fourth Friday: Newhall market 
ordered to be proclaimed. At the next Assembly some other regu- 
lations relative to same market were made. 

6th December: Order that the passing of an act for quartering 
soldiers on public-houses be opposed. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas: The mortgage which had passed 
into the hands of Sir John Coghill ordered to be discharged. 

1699. Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John: Project for an 
hospital for lunatics entertained and favoured. 

Sameday: The bakers made a proposal provided they should 
be allowed exclusive privilege, which was received and confirmed 
to them. 

The city’s title to the ground corfirmed to them by the Earl of 
Athlone, lying without St. James’s-gate, set forth and ordered to be 
defended. 

Same day: Paul’s-gate ordered to be pulled down, if not cleared 
of arrears due for it by Abel Ram. 

4th November: A further sum of £600 borrowed from the hos- 
pital to pay city debts. 

27th November: Ground on Little-green granted for an hospital. 

ont) Friday after Michaelmas: Damas-gate ordered to be re- 
moved. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas: All officers-at-mace, except the 
Water- Bailiff, to wear gowns as there described. 

Mr. Cole represents that Cole’s-alley, in Castle-street, is claimed 
as of the county of Dublin. The Recorder is ordered to ascertain 
thé city’s right in respect of this claim. 

Same day: A statue of metal to his Majesty was voted. 

Second Friday after Easter: Gormond’s gate ordered to be 
removed, it being in ruin. 

27th October: Gold box voted to Earl Berkley, Lord Justice. 

His Majesty, on the 29th June, in the 11th year of his reign, 

nted a commission to Charles Duke of Bolton, Charles Earl of 

kely, and Henry Earl of Galway, to be Lords Justice. 


CITY 


‘* MONDAY BOOKS.” 
1698. 2ist January: From a petition of this date it appears 
that the contribution by the city of fire and candles to the courts of 
guard, was put an end to.. The grand jury presented the sum, 
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but the court refused-to allow it. The Lord Mayor advanced the 
necessary sum for the season on the government's promise to repay 


it. ; 
1699. 7th May: Part of the money for the collar of SS not 

being disposed of, the rest was ordered to be expended on embel- 

lishments for the same. | 


We had not space in our last number to refer to the statutes 
which passed the Irish parliament in the year 1697, and which 
have not been (we believe, for we have not in our retreat a copy of 
the Irish statutes near us) published. Amongst them be 
found, “ An Act for granting a supply tohis Majesty by raising 
money by way of a poll.” ‘To supply the defects, and for the 
better execution of an Act for the better vipyeeier of Tories and 
Rapparees.” ‘To prevent frauds by Clandestine Marriages.” 
“ For redress of abuses in the manufacture of Pewter and Brass.” 
“For erecting and continuing lights in the City and the Liber- 
ties.” “For banishing all Papists exercising any ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.” ‘ For confirmation of the articles made at the Sur- 
render of Limerick.” ‘To prevent Protestants intermarrying 
with Papists.” “ For granting an additional duty on Tobacco, and 
for continuing uuto his Majesty an Aid or additional Custom on 
several goods and merchandizes; and also for continuing the addi- 
tional duty on beer, ale, and other liquors, until the 25th December, 
1702.” “To hinder the reversal of several Outlawries and Attain- 
ders, and to prevent the return of the subjects of this kingdom who 
had goné into the dominions of the French King in iy el 
‘For taking away the Benefit of Clergy in some cases.” ‘ For 
relief and release of poor Distressed Prisoners for debt or damages.” 
“For reforming abuses in making Butter Casks, and preventing of 
false packing of Butter.” “ For raising £120,000 on all lands and 
tenements in the kingdom.” “For levying additional duty on 
Woollen Manufactures exported out of the kingdom.” “For 
Preservation of Game.” “ For regulating the Fees of the Marshal 
of the Four Courts, and for settling the Rates of Lodgings and 
redress of other abuses in the Marshalsea.” “ Against deceitful, 
disorderly, and excessive gaming.” “ For planting Timber.” “To 
prevent Papists being solicitors,” and “ For confirmation of the 
Act of Settlement.” 

In this year his Majesty issued a singular proclamation in this 
country, indicative of the temper of the times, directing a collection 
of alms for the Vaudois inhabitants on the river Eluson, wherein 
his Majesty states, that “it had been represented to him by the 
Sieur Henry Arnault, and others employed by the Vaudois inha- 
bitants of the valleys on this side of the river Eluson, that they, 
being subjects of France before the late war, had been since the 
conclusion of the peace, through Popish cruelty excluded and 
banished from their native country, without any present hope of 
return but by renouncing their holy religion, which, through the 
singular goodness of God, both they and their brethren the Vaudois 
of Piedmont, on the other side of the river, had hitherto kept un- 
defiled. Being thus separated from their brethren, and driven to 
seek a place of habitation for themselves and their families, to the 
number of about 3,500 souls, destitute and bereft of all means of sub- 
sistence, they must have perished but for the exemplary charity of 
the Protestant Cantons of Switzerland, by whom they had been fed 
and clothed for five months notwithstanding, they were at another 
great charge for maintaining 8,000 poor French refugees, who by 
reason of the scarcity there were likewise obliged to seek a rétreat 
elsewhere ; but now the Vaudois and the French refugees having 
obtained some waste lands to inhabit in the countries of some of 
the Protestant princes of Germany, which they were obliged forth- 
with to plant and to bring into tillage, and not being able to do 
this of themselves in their extreme poverty, nor even to subsist 
while they are doing it,” his Majesty therefore gives especial license 
to the distressed Protestants and their agents, to gather, receive, 
and take the alms and charitable benevolence of all householders, 
servants, strangers, and others in this kingdom : appoints the 5th of 
May for a general fast and humiliation, earnestly exhorts all parsons, 
vicars, and curates to stir up all persons to contribute freely and 
cheerfully towards the relief of the distressed Christians, and the 
churchwardens are required to go from house to house to ask from 
all parishioners their charitable donations.” The money is to be 
forwarded to our Envoy Extraordinary in Switzerland, and the 
Envoy at the Court of Brandenburgh, to be distributed by the 
ministers and captains of the Vaudois and the French committee, 
to the end the moneys may be employed to preserve the name and 
memory of the Vaudois. is je ha 
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ST. FENTON’S CHURCH, HOWTH. 


To the westward of the Castle of Howth, not far from Sutton, 
and in a position which commands an unequalled view of the 
far-famed Bay of Dublin, may be seen the ruin of one of the 
most curious little churches remaining in Ireland. The build- 
ing is of an oblong form, and of a size internally scarcely 
greater than that of an ordinary billiard-table. Indeed the 
proportions are so diminutive that a congregation of half-a- 
dozen would fill all the available space, and yet the structure 
us a church is quite complete, with one exception—that of the 
roof, which has decayed, or perhaps been removed. This sin- 
gular church, oratory, or cell is a perfect puzzle to ecclesio- 
logists. All its features, except the western doorway, which is 
slightly injured, remain in fine preservation; and, strange to 
say, though all evidently contemporaneous, no two of them 
present the same style of head or moulding. The doorway 
was surmounted by a rather obtusely-pointed arch of middle- 
aged pointed architecture ; above it is a small window, quad- 
rangular externally, but circular within the thickness of the 
wall. The eastern window is of a style which prevailed in 
Ireland about the middle of the 14th century ; it is closed in 
upon the interior by a very flat arch of plain design ; the splay, 
owing to the thickness of the wall, is considerable, and narrows 
to a well-executed light, with a mulli-foiled head and well- 
executed mouldings in sandstone. The southern wall contains 
two small Opes or windows, one of which has a semicircular 
head not formed upon the principle of an arch, but carved out 
of a single stone—a mode of construction which was practised 
in every age of church-building in Ireland. The other is 
square-headed, and exhibits bevelled sides upon the exterior. 
There is a window almost of the same form upon the southern 
side. Here, in a building not larger than an ordinary metro- 
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politan omnibus, we find five windows-—cireular, semicircular, 
and decorated ! 

A turret upon the western gable is pierced for one bell; 
the aperture is of the lancet form—another variety! That 
the bell of St. Fenton's was designed merely for the purpose of 
assembling a congregation it is not necesssary to suppose. 
Whittacar, in his ‘‘ History of Manchester,” mentions that 
bells were applied by the Christians of Italy to denote the 
hours of devotion as well as to summon the people to church. 
The first application of them to this purpose is, by Polydore 
Vergil, ascribed to Paulinus, bishop of Nola, a city of Campania, 
about the year 400. In ancient monasteries we find six kinds 
of bells enumerated by Durandus, viz., squila, rung in the 
refectory; cymbalum, in the cloisters ; nola, in the choir; 
nolecta, in the clock, &e. The use of bells is of very ancient 
origin. The Greeks, Romans, and Christians applied them to 
various purposes and on various occasions; by the heathens 
they were sometimes attached to the necks of men, beasts, 
birds, &c. Matthew Paris observes that in ancient times the 
bell was prohibited in time of mourning, though at present it 
constitutes one of the principal ceremonies on the burial of the 
dead. Mabillon asserts that it was a frequent custom to ring 
a bell to advertise the people to pray for those about to expire, 
whence our ‘‘ passing bell.” The passing bell was anciently 
used for two purposes—one, to bespeak the prayers of all good 
Christians for a soul just departing; the other, to drive away 
the evil spirit, which stood at the bed’s foot and about the 
house, ready to seize its prey, or at least to molest and terrify 
the goul in its passage. The ancient Irish church possessed 
a very great number of bells, several of which have descended 
to our day. St. Patrick is recorded to have presented fifty ‘e 
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the churches of Connaught alone. Hardiman, the historian of 
Galway, in his ‘‘ Minstrelsy,”” makes some mention of our 
Irish bells. ‘‘Consecrated bells,” he writes, ‘‘ were formerly 
held in great reverence in Ireland, particularly before the 10th 
century.’ Cambrensis, in his ‘‘ Welsh Itinerary,” says :— 
‘‘ Both the laity and clergy in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
held in such great veneration portable bells, and staves crookt 
at the top and covered with gold, silver, and brass, and similar 
relics of the saints, that they were much more afraid of swear- 
ing falsely by them than by the gospels, because from some 
hidden and miraculous power with which they were gifted, 
and the vengeance of the saint to whom they were particularly 
pleasing, their despisers and transgressors are punished.” 

The bells alluded to by Cambrensis were undoubtedly hand- 
bells, but our ancestors unquestionably possessed bells of a 
larger kind, which were hung in the clojceheach, literally 
‘‘ bell-house,” a name generally applied to the celebrated 
round towers. From several of these larger kind of bells, pre- 
served in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, it would 
appear that they were generally made of iron plates rivetted 














of Dublin, and the Sheriff of the county of Dublin ; the Bishop 
of Kildare, and the Sheriff of the county of Kildare ; the Bishop 
of Meath, and the Sheriff of the county of Meath ; the Primate 
of Armagh, and the Sheriff of the county of Uriel (Louth), be 
commissioners within their respective shires to make ditches 
in the waste or Fasagh lands without the said marches.’ 
This was a low state for the conquerors to be reduced to after 
mire than three centuries of possession.” W. F. W. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’FianaGay, Barrister, M.R.I.A. ; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O’Connell, &c.” 
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EDWARD LYSAGHT. 


Family name.—Edward Lysaght born in 1763.—Well connected by father 
and mother.—Educated at Cashel.—Enters Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1779.—A would-be aristocrat.—Lysaght’s impromptu.—Mallow.— 
Lysaght becomes a law student in 1784.—Called to the English and 
Irish Bar in 1798.—His reasons for abandoning the English Bar.— 








Poetical advice to Fox.—His character.—Social qualities—A jeu 
d’esprit in verse.—How to propose for a wife.—Anecdote respecting 
Latouche’s Bank.—Sir Jonah Barrington’s account of Lysaght’s mar- 
riage life in Dublin.—Lysaght’s songs.—Composes an Alphabet of the 


together ; the bell, when formed, appears usually to have been 
dipped in molten brass or bronze, which adhering to its sides, 
increased the thickness and in all probability improved the tone. 
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What may have been the exact character of the bell at St. 
Fenton’s we know not, but the aperture designed for its recep- 
tion is small, and it was probably similar to some of the 
Academy specimens. A small cemetery attached to the ruin 
contains a few gravestones of no great interest or antiquity. 
Irom an elevation to the south-east of the ruin a magnificent 
view of the ancient territory of Fingall may be had. We con- 
tinually read of the ‘* conquest of Ireland” by Henry II., and 
judging from the generally received accounts of the doings in 
{reland of that monarch and his merry men, as taught in our 
schools, we might naturally suppose that they had come, and 
scen, and conquered, and that then and there was an end of the 
struggle for Irish independence, Standing upon the rock re- 
ferred to, one can espy at a glance, even without the aid of a glass, 
he whole of the territory held by the English in this country in 
the time of Henry VIII. ‘* But now,” writes Stanihurst, in 
1584, ‘* what for the slacknesse of marchuors and encroaching 
of the Irish enemie, the scope of the English Pale is greatly 
impaired and is cramperned and coucht into an od corner of 
the countrie named Fingall, with a parcel of the king his land 
in Meeth, the counties of Kildare and Louth, which parts are 
applied cheeflie with good husbandrie, and taken for the richest 
and civelest soiles in Ireland.” From the ‘“ Statute of Kil- 
kenny,” published by Hardiman in the Irish Archeological 
Society’s issues, we learn from a note by that authority that 
‘*in the reign of Henry VII. the influence of the English ex- 
tended little farther than four counties, and so straightened 
were they, that it was found necessary to protect them from 
the incursions of the Irish by a ditch raised along the borders 
of the Pale. For this purpose an act was passed in the cele- 
brated parliament held in Drogheda in a.p. 1494. As this 
curious act has been passed over in silence by Cox, and has 
never been printed, I take the following extract from the ori- 
ginal roll preserved in the Rolls Office, Dublin: ‘As the 
marches of four shires lie open and not fensible in fastness of 
ditches and castles, by which Irishmen do great hurt in prey- 
ing the same, it is enacted that every inhabitant, earth-tiller, 
and occupier in said marches, i.e., in the county of Dublin, 
from the water of Anliffy to the mountain in Kildare, from the 
water of Anlifiy to Trim, and so forth to Meath and Uriel, 
as said marches are made and limitted by an act of parliament, 
held by William, Bishop of Meath, do build and make a double 
ditch of six feet high above ground at one side, or part which 
mireth (meareth ?) next unto Irishmen, betwixt this and next 
lammas, the said ditches to be kept up and repaired as long 
as they shall oceupy said land, under pain of forty shillings, 
the lord of said lands to allow the old rent of said lands to 
the builder for one year under said penalty. The Archbishop 





Bar.—Song in honour of Grattan, “ The Man who led the van of the 

Ir'sh Volunteers.”—Song, Kate of Garnyvillo.—His mode of meeting 

a bill.—Appointed Divisional Magistrate in 1810.—His death.—Lines 

to his memory.—Generous conduct of the Bench and Bar.—Letter of 

thanks from Mrs. and the Misses Lysaght. 

Tue name of Lysaght—Hibernice, MacGillisagh—is well 
known in the county of Clare. In the churchyard of Kilfenora 
is the last resting-place of many of this ancient race, and on 
a tombstone is inscribed an epitaph to Patrick Lysaght—Marti 
et Baccho s@pe tributa dedi. He was probably engaged in the 
wars of Cromwell. Towards the middle of the 18th century, 
John Lysaght, Esq., lived with his wife at Brickhill in the 
county of Clare, and on the 21st December, 1763, a son 
was born in that family, afterwards well known as the facetious 
Ned Lysaght. Edward was kin to the aristocracy. By his 
father’s side he was related to John Lysaght, raised to the 
peerage in 1758 as Baron Lisle ; while his mother, Jane Eyre 
Dalton, daughter of Edward Dalton of Deerpark, county Clare, 
was first cousin to Lord Eyre of Eyrecourt, county Galway. 

When yet of tender years, the subject of my present recol- 
lections was sent to the school of the Rev. Patrick Hare, Vicar- 
General of Cashel, under whose care he prosecuted his studies 
with considerable success. 1n 1779, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and soon his talent for verse was displayed. At 
this time a notion was entertained by the fellow-commoners 
that they were a more respectable, and altogether superior 
class to the pensioners. The latter were in the habit of play- 
ing foot-ball every evening in the College Park, which, of 
course, sufficed to prevent the fellow-commoners from taking 
part in an amusement so vulgar. A pensioner named O—-l- 
f—d, who chiefly associated with the more presuming class, 
and therefore rarely condescended to play foot-ball, was one 
evening rash enough to take part in the game. Scarcely had 
he done so when some of his fellow-students resolved to pay 
him off for his ridiculous conduct; they tripped him up to the 
amusement of all who knew the parties, and the discomfiture 
of the would-be exclusive. It was too good a joke to pass 
without a record, and Lysaght wrote the following impromptu, 
a copy of which was sent to each student : | 

Dear C—lf—d, play foot-ball no more, I entreat; 
The amusement’s too vulgar, fatiguing, and rough ; 

Pursue the same conduct you’ve follow’d of late, 
And I| warrant, ere long, you'll get kicking enough. 

This jew d’esprit roused the ire of C—lf—d and his coterie. 
They offered a reward for the author, Lysaght spiritedly 
said, if the money would be given in charity he would disclose 
the writer’s name. His proposition was agreed to. He then 
declared the lines to be his, and as he was noted for his 
courage, the affair went no further. 
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About four years after his entrance to college, his father 
died at Mallow in the county of Cork, then one of, the princi- 
pal resorts for invalids in Ireland. Like other localities, it 
has undergone a change, and though the air is as mild, and 
the scenery of the Blackwater is as fair, and the spaas healing 
now as in the years that are fled, Mallow is seldom visited by 
patients. Mr. Lysaght is buried in the family vault of Lord 
Lisle at Ballyclough. In 1784, Edward Lysaght became a 
student of the Inner Temple, and took his degree as Master of 
Arts at St. Edmond Hall, Oxford. He appears to have had 
designs of making England his abiding place, for he was called 
to the English bar Easter term, 1798, and to the Irish in 
the following term. He early got professional employment. 
During the celebrated contest for Westminster between Fox 
and Lord Hood, he was counsel for his lordship; but he soon 
left the English bar. He told a friend he ‘‘ had not law 
enough for the King’s Bench, he was not dull enough for the 
Court of Chancery, and that before he could make way at the 
Old Bailey he must shoot Garrow (then the barrister in most 
practice in criminal cases), which would be very unpleasant to 
him.” He therefore relied upon his pen as his principal means 
of support, generally a very inefficient one. 

In the contested elections, which were then carried on with 
personal as well as political rivalry, Lysaght was a powerful 
ally. Wielding a ready pen as well as a fluent tongue, he was 
ever sending forth arrows in the shape of epigrams and squibs, 
which were galling while humorous and pointed. When the 
coalition was about taking place, he addressed verses con- 
taining the following lines to the popular minister : 

** Charley Fox, take advice, and break off in a trice, 
Subserve not to Windham’s ambition ; 


He’s not your true friend, though to gain his own end, 
He courts a corrupt coalition. 
“ We honor your name—will you tarnish your fame? 
With dignity act, and decision ; 
Tell Windham and those you were wont to oppose, 
That you scorn their corrupt coalition.” 


He spoke as readily as he wrote. Trained in the Debating 
Society of Trinity College, Dublin, that celebrated arena where 
so many renowned gladiators prepared themselves for future 
conflicts, and which is still maintained in a manner worthy of 
its ancient fame, his oratorical displays tended to add vigour 
and vitality to the debates. And when the brilliant flame of 
declamation seemed destined to become feeble, when the claims 
of other avocations removed the stars from the sphere, Lysaght’s 
wit, eloquence, and poetry successfully contributed to preserve 
the glory of this source of Irish inspiration. 

His reputation as a lawyer never stood high. He wanted 
that gravity which gives weight to character—yet, he was no 
despicable advocate. He laughed an adversary out of court— 
charged a phalanx of heavy propositions with raillery—and 
having disarranged the sevcral columns opposed to him, threw 
in the light infantry to complete the confusion, and managed 
the resources of his own side with such skill and tact, that he 
often succeeded when more learned advocates would have re- 
tired discomfited. 

He was very social, and his powers of conversation made 
him constantly sought as a guest at convivial parties. He had 
@ varied acquaintance with literature—his mind richly stored 
with anecdotes, and he possessed a humour racy and lively. 
These qualities combined to make him a most agreeable com- 
panion. His jew d’esprits were in verse as well as prose. Here 
is one containing a piece of advice he was as ready to take as 
to give, which cannot be said of advice in general : 


““’T was thus Doctor Merryman late did advise 
A patient afflicted with sadness and grief: 
Drink, drink—never think—care and sorrow despise; 
Good wine (est probatum) will give you relief. 
Besprinkled with claret, the gay flow’rs of life, 
Love, wit, fun, and frolic revive in the soul; 
The torpor of wo and the anguish of strife 
Soon shrink from the dazzling delights of the bowl.” 
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It is to be regretted that of the cléver witticisms and don 
mots which Lysaght was constantly scattering in every com- 
pany, so few have been preserved—unfortunately, the hours at 
which the happiest effusions escaped him were the “short 
hours ayond the twelve,” when memory is apt to be very trea- 
cherous, and but ill calculated to retain those flashes of wit 
which lighted up the soul. Once, when partaking of the hos- 


pitality of a county Limerick gentleman, who rejoiced in the 


name of F'latly, while Lysaght and some members of the 
Munster bar were enjoying the scenery of the lovely neigh- 
bourhood of Castleconnel and the banks and braes of the 
Shannon, Lysaght, addressing the bachelor host, said, “ Well, 
I wonder how you have been allowed to enjoy this paradise 
alone—I should have expected to have found an Eve in it. 
How do you keep single ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, to tell you the truth,” replied the bashful owner, 
‘*T would willingly give up my bachelor life, but I am so shy 
I never could venture to ask a lady for fear she would not 
consent.”’ 

‘*T tell you,” replied Ned Lysaght; “if you ask her boldly, 
she never will refuse you, Flatly.” 

Knowing that Latouche, the opulent banker of Cork-hill, 
used great caution in the selection of individuals in his count- 
ing-house, meeting him one day, Lysaght asked the banker 
for a situation. 

‘¢ A situation! my dear ffiend,” replied Mr. Latouche in 
amazement. ‘‘ What situation of mine would you take ?”’ 

‘*] was thinking of two,” answered the wag. 

** Name them.” 

** J will,” said he; ‘if you let me be cashver for one day 
I'll turn runner the next !” 

In Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘‘ Personal Sketches” I find a 
comical account of Mr. Lysaght’s getting married in Londog 
to the daughter of Mr. Solomon Salmon, a pretended Jew, 
but who eventually turned out both a Christian and a bankrupt. 
This alliance put the husband of the daughter in the following 
unpleasant position: ‘‘Ned now found himself completely 
taken in, reduced, as he told me, to ten shillings and sixpence 
in gold, and four shillings in silver, but acceptor of bills for 
Salmon & Co. for more than he could pay should he live a 
hundred years longer than the course of nature would provide 
for. As he signed no partnership deed, and had no funds, 
they could not make him a bankrupt, and as the bills had not 
reached maturity, he had some days of grace during which to 
consider himself at liberty ; so he thought absence and fresh 
air better than hunger and imprisonment.”’ The creditors 
were not disposed to deal harshly, and suffered him to live 
unmolested on account of those transactions. 

This affair, however, induced Lysaght to reside in Dublin, 
where the society was then of that convivial character which 
quite suited his taste. He had no lack of courage, and the 
boldest fire-eaters, as the duellists were called, never provoked 
his animosity. Epigrams, songs, and satires, which from 
others would have called forth an apology or hostile meet- 
ing, in his case were regarded as quite of course and not to be 
noticed. 

His career at the bar was never profitable, so he endeavoured 
by literary exertions to win a livelihood. He appears to have 
been connected with a publication called the Lantern, in which 
various political characters of the year 1800 were rouglily 
handled. Barrington says that for these squibs Lysaght re- 
ceived £400 from the notorious Lord Castlereagh. Sir Jonah 
was specially marked out as the object of these attacks; but, 
according to his own account, bore them good humourcdly. 


| Meeting Lysaght, he said, ‘‘‘ If you find me such a good 


chopping-block, you are heartily welcome to hack away as 
long as you can get anything by your butchery.’ Lysaght 
shook me by the hand, swore I was a ‘d—d good fellow,’ 
and the next day took me at my word by lampooning me very 
sufficiently in a copy of verses entitled ‘ The Devil in the Lan< 
tern!’”’? He was an indifferent prose writer, but certainly had 
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the churches of Connaught alone. Hardiman, the historian of 
Galway, in his ‘‘ Minstrelsy,” makes some mention of our 
Irish bells. ‘‘Consecrated bells,” he writes, ‘‘ were formerly 
held in great reverence in Ireland, particularly before the 10th 
century.” Cambrensis, in his ‘‘ Welsh Itinerary,’”’ says :— 
‘‘Both the laity and clergy in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
held in such great veneration portable bells, and staves crookt 
at the top and covered with gold, silver, and brass, and similar 
relics of the saints, that they were much more afraid of swear- 
ing falsely by them than by the gospels, because from some 
hidden and miraculous power with which they were gifted, 
and the vengeance of the saint to whom they were particularly 
pleasing, their despisers and transgressors are punished.” 

The bells alluded to by Cambrensis were undoubtedly hand- 
bells, but our ancestors unquestionably possessed bells of a 
larger kind, which were hung in the clojcrheach, literally 
‘‘ bell-house,” a name generally applied to the celebrated 
round towers. From several of these larger kind of bells, pre- 
served in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, it would 
appear that they were generally made of iron plates rivetted 
together ; the bell, when formed, appears usually to have been 
dipped in molten brass or bronze, which adhering to its sides, 
increased the thickness and in all probability improved the tone. 

What may have been the exact character of the bell at St. 
Fenton’s we know not, but the aperture designed for its recep- 
tion is small, and it was probably similar to some of the 
Academy specimens. A small cemetery attached to the ruin 
contains a few gravestones of no great interest or antiquity. 
From an elevation to the south-east of the ruin a magnificent 
view of the ancient territory of Fingall may be had. Wecon- 
tinually read of the ‘‘ conquest of Ireland” by Henry II., and 
judging from the generally received accounts of the doings in 
Ireland of that monarch and his merry men, as taught in our 
schools, we might naturally suppose that they had come, and 
seen, and conquered, and that then and there was an end of the 
struggle for Irish independence, Standing upon the rock re- 
ferred to, one can espy at a glance, even without the aid of aglass, 
he whole of the territory held by the English in this country in 
the time of Henry VIII. ‘ But now,” writes Stanihurst, in 
1584, ‘‘ what for the slacknesse of marchuors and encroaching 
of the Irish enemie, the scope of the English Pale is greatly 
impaired and is cramperned and coucht into an od corner of 
the countrie named Fingall, with a parcel of the king his land 
in Meeth, the counties of Kildare and Louth, which parts are 
applied cheeflie with good husbandrie, and taken for the richest 
and civelest soiles in Ireland.” From the ‘‘ Statute of Kil- 
kenny,” published by Hardiman in the Irish Archeological 
Society’s issues, we learn from a note by that authority that 
‘*in the reign of Henry VII. the influence of the English ex- 
tended little farther than four counties, and so straightened 
were they, that it was found necessary to protect them from 
the incursions of the Irish by a ditch raised along the borders 
cf the Pale. For this purpose an act was passed in the cele- 
brated parliament held in Drogheda in a.p. 1494. As this 
curious act has been passed over in silence by Cox, and has 
never been printed, I take the following extract from the ori- 
ginal roll preserved in the Rolls Office, Dublin: ‘As the 
marches of four shires lie open and not fensible in fastness of 
ditches and castles, by which Irishmen do great hurt in prey- 
ing the same, it is enacted that every inhabitant, earth-tiller, 
and occupier in said marches, i.e., in the county of Dublin, 
from the water of Anliffy to the mountain in Kildare, from the 
water of Anliffy to Trim, and so forth to Méath and Uriel, 
as said marches are made and limitted by an act of parliament, 
held by William, Bishop of Meath, do build and make a double 
ditch of six feet high above ground at one side, or part which 
mireth (meareth ?) next unto Irishmen, betwixt this and next 
lammas, the said ditches to be kept up and repaired as long 
as they shall occupy said land, under pain of forty shillings, 
the lord of said lands to allow the old rent of said lands to 
the builder for one year under said penalty. The Archbishop 








of Dublin, and the Sheriff of the county of Dublin ; the Bishop 
of Kildare, and the Sheriff of the county of Kildare ; the Bi 

of Meath, and the Sheriff of the county of Meath ; the Pri 

of Armagh, and the Sheriff of the county of Uriel (Louth), be 
commissioners within their respective shires to make ditches 
in the waste or Fasagh lands without the said marches.’ 
This was a low state for the conquerors to be reduced to after 
more than three centuries of possession.” W. F. W. 
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Poetical advice to Fox.—His character.—Social qualities.—A jeu 
d’esprit in verse.—How to propose for a wife.—Anecdote respecting 
Latouche’s Bank.—Sir Jonah Barrington’s account of Lysaght’s mar- 
riage life in Dublin.—Lysaght’s songs.—Composes an Alphabet of the 
Bar.—Song in honour of Grattan, “The Man who led the van of the 
Ir'sh Volunteers.”—Song, Kate of Garnyvillo.— His mode of meeting 
a bill.—Appointed Divisional Magistrate in 1810.—His death.—Lines 
to his memory.—Generous conduct of the Bench and Bar.—Letter of 
thanks from Mrs. and the Misses Lysaght. 

THe name of Lysaght—Hibernice, MacGillisagh—is well 

known in the county of Clare. In the churchyard of Kilfenora 

is the last resting-place of many of this ancient race, and on 

a tombstone is inscribed an epitaph to Patrick Lysaght—Martt 

et Baccho sepe tributa dedi. He was probably engaged in the 

wars of Cromwell. Towards the middle of the 18th century, 

John Lysaght, Esq., lived with his wife at Brickhill in the 

county of Clare, and on the 21st December, 1768, a son 

was born in that family, afterwards well known as the facetious 

Ned Lysaght. Edward was kin to the aristocracy. By his 

father’s side he was related to John Lysaght, raised to the 

peerage in 1758 as Baron Lisle ; while his mother, Jane Eyre 

Dalton, daughter of Edward Dalton of Deerpark, county Clare, 

was first cousin to Lord Eyre of Eyrecourt, county Galway. 

When yet of tender years, the subject of my present recol- 
lections was sent to the school of the Rev. Patrick Hare, Vicar- 
General of Cashel, under whose care he prosecuted his studies 
with considerable success. 1n 1779, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and soon his talent for verse was displayed. At 
this time a notion was entertained by the fellow-commoners 
that they were a more respectable, and altogether superior 
class to the pensioners. The latter were in the habit of play- 
ing foot-ball every evening in the College Park, which, of 
course, sufficed to prevent the fellow-commoners from taking 
part in an amusement so vulgar. A pensioner named O—-l- 
f—d, who chiefly associated with the more presuming class, 
and therefore rarely condescended to play foot-ball, was one 
evening rash enough to take part in the game. Scarcely had 
he done so when some of his fellow-students resolved to pay 
him off for his ridiculous conduct; they tripped him up to the 
amusement of all who knew the parties, and the discomfiture 
of the would-be exclusive. It was too good a joke to pass 
without a record, and Lysaght wrote the following impromptu, 
a copy of which was sent to each student : | 

Dear C—lf—d, play foot-ball no more, I entreat; 
The amusement’s too vulgar, fatiguing, and rough ; 

Pursue the same conduct you’ve follow’d of late, 
And I| warrant, ere long, you’ll get kicking enough. 

This jeu d’esprit roused the ire of C—lf—d and his coterie, 
They offered a reward for the author, Lysaght spiritedly 
said, if the money would be given in charity he would disclose 
the writer’s name. His proposition was agreed to. He then 
declared the lines to be his, and as he was noted for his 
courage, the affair went no further. 
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About four years after his entrance to college, his father 
died at Mallow in the county of Cork, then one of, the princi- 
pal resorts for invalids in Ireland. Like other localities, it 
has undergone a change, and though the air is as mild, and 
the scenery of the Blackwater is as fair, and the spaas healing 
now as in the years that are fled, Mallow is seldom visited by 
patients. Mr. Lysaght is buried in the family vault of Lord 
Lisle at Ballyclough. In 1784, Edward Lysaght became a 
student of the Inner Temple, and took his degree as Master of 
Arts at St. Edmond Hall, Oxford. He appears to have had 
designs of making England his abiding place, for he was called 
to the English bar Easter term, 1798, and to the Irish in 
the following term. He early got professional employment. 
During the celebrated contest for Westminster between Fox 
and Lord Hood, he was counsel for his lordship; but he scca 
left the English bar. He told a friend he ‘‘ had not law 
enough for the King’s Bench, he was not dull enough for the 
Court of Chancery, and that before he could make way at the 
Old Bailey he must shoot Garrow (then the barrister in most 
practice in criminal cases), which would be very unpleasant to 
him.” He therefore relied upon his pen as his principal means 
of support, generally a very inefficient one. 

In. the contested elections, which were then carried on with 
personal as well as political rivalry, Lysaght was a powerful 
ally. Wielding a ready pen as well as a fluent tongue, he was 
ever sending forth arrows in the shape of epigrams and squibs, 
which were galling while humorous and pointed. When the 
coalition was about taking place, he addressed verses con- 
taining the following lines to the popular minister : 

“ Charley Fox, take advice, and break off in a trice, 
Subserve not to Windham’s ambition ; 


He’s not your true friend, though to gain his own end, 
He courts a corrupt coalition. 
“We honor your name—will you tarnish your fame ? 
With dignity act, and decision ; 
Tell Windham and those you were wont to oppose, 
That you scorn their corrupt coalition.” 


He spoke as readily as he wrote. Trained in the Debating 
Society of Trinity College, Dublin, that celebrated arena where 
so many renowned gladiators prepared themselves for future 
conflicts, and which is still maintained in a manner worthy of 
its ancient fame, his oratorical displays tended to add vigour 
and vitality to the debates. And when the brilliant flame of 
declamation seemed destined to become feeble, when the claims 
of other avocations removed the stars from the sphere, Lysaght’s 
wit, eloquence, and poetry successfully contributed to preserve 
the glory of this source of Irish inspiration. 

His reputation as a lawyer never stood high. He wanted 
that gravity which gives weight to character—yet, he was no 
despicable advocate. He laughed an adversary out of court— 
charged a phalanx of heavy propositions with raillery—and 
having disarranged the several columns opposed to him, threw 
in the light infantry to complete the confusion, and managed 
the resources of his own side with such skill and tact, that he 
often succeeded when more learned advocates would have re- 
tired discomfited. 

He was very social, and his powers of conversation made 
him constantly sought as a guest at convivial parties. He had 
a varied acquaintance with literature—his mind richly stored 
with anecdotes, and he possessed a humour racy and lively. 
These qualities combined to make him a most agreeable com- 
panion. His jeu d’esprits were in verse as well as prose. Here 
is one containing a piece of advice he was as ready to take as 
to give, which cannot be said of advice in general : 


““’Twas thus Doctor Merryman late did advise 
A patient afflicted with sadness and grief: 
Drink, drink—never think—care and sorrow despise; 
Good wine (est probatum) will give you relief. 
Besprinkled with claret, the gay flow’rs of life, 
Love, wit, fun, and frolic revive in the soul; 
The torpor of wo and the anguish of strife 
Soon shrink from the dazzling delights of the bowl.” 


} 


It is to be regretted that of the cléver witticisms and box 
mots which Lysaght was constantly seattering ia every com- 
pany, so few have been preserved—unfortunately, the hours al 
which the happiest effusions escaped him were the “ short 
hours ayond the twelve,” when memory is apt to be very trea- 
cherous, and but ill calculated to retain those flashes of wit 
which lighted up the soul. Once, when partaking of the hos- 
pitality of a county Limerick gentleman, who rejoiced in the 
name of Flatly, while Lysaght and some members of the 
Munster bar were enjoying the scenery of the !ovely neigh- 
bourhood of Castleconnel and the banks and braes of the 
Shannon, Lysaght, addressing the bachelor host, said, “ Well, 
I wonder how you have been allowed to enjoy this paradise 
alone—I should have expected to have found an Eve in it. 
kiow do you keep single ?”’ 

‘Why, to tell you the truth,” replied the bashful owner, 
‘¢T would willingly give up my bachelor life, but I am so shy 
I never could venture to ask a lady for fear she would not 
consent.”’ 

‘“*T tell you,” replied Ned Lysaght; “if you ask her boldly, 
she never will refuse you, Flatly.” 

Knowing that Latouche, the opulent banker of Cork-hill, 
used great caution in the selection of individuals in his count- 
ing-house, meeting him one day, Lysaght asked the banker 
for a situation. 

‘¢ A situation! my dear ffiend,” replied Mr. Latouche in 
amazement. ‘* What situation of mine would you take ?” 

‘*T was thinking of two,” answered the wag. 

‘* Name them.” 

**T will,” said he; “if you let me be casher for one day 
I'll turn runner the next !” 

In Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘‘ Personal Sketches” I find a 
comical account of Mr. Lysaght’s getting married in London 
to the daughter of Mr. Solomon Salmon, a pretended Jew, 
but who eventually turned out both a Christian and a bankrupt. 
This alliance put the husband of the daughter in the following 
unpleasant position: ‘‘Ned now found himself completely 
taken in, reduced, as he told me, to ten shillings and sixpence 
in gold, and four shillings in silver, but acceptor of bills for 
Salmon & Co. for more than he could pay should he live a 
hundred years longer than the course of nature would provide 
for. As he signed no partnership deed, and had no funds, 
they could not make him a bankrupt, and as the bills had not 
reached maturity, he had some days of grace during which to 
consider himself at liberty ; so he thought absence and fresh 
air better than hunger and imprisonment.’’ The creditors 
were not disposed to deal harshly, and suffered him to live 
unmolested on account of those transactions. 

This affair, however, induced Lysaght to reside in Dublin, 
where the society was then of that convivial character which 
quite suited his taste. He had no lack of courage, and the 
boldest fire-eaters, as the duellists were called, never provoked 
his animosity. Epigrams, songs, and satires, which from 
others would have called forth an apology or hostile meet- 
ing, in his case were regarded as quite of course and not to be 
noticed. 

His career at the bar was never profitable, so he endeavoured 
by literary exertions to win a livelihood. He appears to kave 
been connected with a publication called the Lantern, in which 
various political characters of the year 1800 were rouglily 
handled. Barrington says that for these squibs Lysaght re- 
ceived £400 from the notorious Lord Castlereagh. Sir Jonah 
was specially marked out as the object of these attacks; but, 
according to his own account, bore them good humourcdly. 
| Meeting Lysaght, he said, ‘*‘If you find me such a good 
chopping-block, you are heartily welcome to hack away as 
long as you can get anything by your butchery.’ Lysaght 
shook me by the hand, swore I was a ‘d—d good fellow,’ 
and the next day took me at my word by lampooning me very 
sufficiently in a copy of verses entitled ‘ The Devil in the Lan- 





tern!’*? He was an indifferent prose writer, but certainly had 
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much poetic taste. His knowledge of national character is 
very happily shown in the popular song, said to be his, “ The 
Sprig of Shillelagh and Shamrock so green,” and in his bal- 
lads, the simplicity and truthful colouring of which evince a 
genius truly pastoral. 

He lived in friendly relations with the members of the Irish 
bar, and though he sometimes took liberties, it was done in 
so good-bumoured a manner as to disarm any.idea of resent- 
ment. He composed an ‘Alphabet of the Bar,” of which I 
regret I could not obtain more than two lines. It appears to 
have been suggested by that popular nursery alphabet be- 
ginning with 

“ A was an archer, who shot at a frog; 
B was a butcher, who had a big dog,” &c. 


The lines repeated to me were those referring to himself and 
Leonard MacNally, an eminent counsel in great repute for 
defending criminals: : 


‘TL, was Ned Lysaght, who loved a good joke; 
M was MacNally, who lived by the rope.” 


He was quite as ready at improvisatore as Theodore Hook 
in our day, and, on being asked for a song would take a keen 
glance at the company, and in his verses introduce each most 
happily and faithfully. 

One of the most spirited productions of his verse was in 
honour of Grattan. The words are adapted to the popular air, 
‘¢The British Grenadiers,” and to those of our countrymen 
who are glad to cherish every vestige of that illustrious Irish- 


man, I am sure their publication will be acceptable. They are 
called : 


THE MAN WHO LED THE VAN OF THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 
“The gen’rous sons of Erin, in manly virtue bold, 
With hearts and hands preparing our country to uphold, 
Tho’ cruel knaves and bigot slaves disturbed our isle some years, 
Now hail the man who led the van of Irish Volunteers. 


“ Just thirty years are ending since first his glorious aid, 

Our sacred rights defending, struck shackles from our trade ; 

To serve us still, with might and skill, the vet’ran now appears— 
That gallant man who led the van of Irish Volunteers. 


‘“« He sows no vile dissensions—good will to all he bears; 
He knows no vain pretensions—no paltry fears or cares. 
To Erin’s and to Britain’s sons his worth his name endears— 
They love the man who led the van of Irish Volunteers. 


“‘Opposed by hirelings sordid, he broke oppression’s chain ; 

On statute-books recorded his patriot acts remain. 

The equipoize his mind employs of Commons, King, and Peers— 
The upright man who led the van of Irish Volunteers. 


“A British constitution to Erin ever true, 

In spite of state pollution, he gained in “ Eighty-two”— 

“‘ He watched it in its cradle and bedewed its hearse with tears’ *— 
This gallant man who led the van of Irish Volunteers. 


“While other nations tremble, by proud oppressors gall’d, 

On hustings we'll assemble, by Erin’s welfare called; 

Qur GraTrTan, there we'll meet him, and greet him with three cheers— 
The gallant man who led the van of Irish Volunteers.” 


I cannot omit in my brief sketch of his varied talents a 
specimen of his ballad poetry. The following lines were com- 
posed in honor of a lady with some members of whose highly 
accomplished family I have passed many happy days, and who 
long preserved traces of the beauty which Lysaght celebrated 
in his Kate or GARNYVILLO, with those attractions of the 
mind which are more lasting than beauty : 


‘Have you been in Garnyvillo 

Have you seen in Garnyvillo 
Beauty’s train trip o’er the plain 

With lovely Kate of Garnyvillo? 
Oh! she’s pure as virgin snows, 

Ere they light on woodland hill-o; 
Sweet as dew-drop on wild rose, 

Is lovely Kate of Garnyvillo. 


* This is in allusion to Grattan’s words respecting the defunct constitution of ’82, 
“1 watched by the ciadle of Lrish inde; endence, and 1 followed its hearse,” 
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“ Tf poet’s prayers can banish cares, 
No cares shall come to Garnyvillo ; 
Joy’s bright rays shall gild her days, 
And dove-like peace perch on her pillow. 
Charming maid of Garnyvillo! 
Lovely maid of Garnyvillo! 
Beauty, grace, and virtue wait 
On lovely Kate of Garnyvillo.” 


He was usually in embarrassed circumstances, but his genial 
nature was such few could resist assisting him with money or 
discounting his bill. One day when a friend was giving him 
cash on his acceptance, he addressed the wit saying, ‘‘ Now, 
my dear Ned, I hope you will not fail to take up this bill.” 

‘‘ Depend on it,” replied Ned, ‘‘ that I surely will, and the 
protest along with it.”’ | 

A gleam of prosperity brightened his latter days. About 
the year 1810 he was appointed one of the divisional magis- 
trates for the city of Dublin, but death was knocking at his 
door at the time, and he was only a short period in receipt of 
his salary. He left a widow and three daughters—two mar- 
ried very respectably, the other was unmarried. All were 
much esteemed for their virtue and talents. One—now, alas! 
no more—became the wife of a distinguished ecclesiastic, 
whose eminent abilities, profound learning, and true Christian 
feeling, contribute to add dignity to the mitre he so worthily 
wears, and whose social qualities and kindly sympathies ren- 
dered him a worthy son-in-law for the talented and gifted Ned . 
Lysaght. 

It would have been surprising if no expression of regret 
from the poets of his country bewailed the loss which society 
experienced by his departure, and from two tributes to his 
memory now before me I select the following : 


TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARD LYSAGHT, ESQ. 
“ Ye friends of genius and of wit draw near, 

Shed o’er this tomb a tributary tear; 

Here Lysaght lies—alas! of what avail 

Is it to rise or fall in fortune’s scale? 

The rich, the poor, the humble, and the high, 

Wise men and fools, when heaven decrees, must die. 

No pomp of wealth, no treasures of the mind, 

Can keep its victim one short span behind. 

Death conquers all—and to the silent grave 

Consigns alike the monarch and the slave. 

Yes; for if sterling genius, wit refined, 

A sportive fancy, an enlightened mind, 

A muse’s tongue to breathe the seraph lay, 

Could have opposed a premature decay, 

Lysacurt had lived! nor had the hand of fate 

To such endowment fixed so short a date, 

Still would his wit delight, his humour flow, 

And all his talents in full lustre glow, 

Nor would Hibernia bending o’er the urn, 

The son of genius and of fancy mourn.” 


But a more solid proof of the regard felt for him by the bench 
and bar of Ireland was to follow. Having been but recently ap- 
pointed to his office when death deprived his family ‘of his 
care, the generous aid of his friends came to their rescue, and 
the munificent sum of £2,484 was subscribed chiefly by the 
judges and barristers. 

The subscriptions having ultimately reached £2,520 4s. 9d., 
the treasurers, John Lloyd, Esq., and Peter Burrowes, Esq., 
rendered the accounts to Mrs. Lysaght and her daughters, and 


the following reply speaks their grateful feelings towards those 
who befriended them : 


‘‘ Mrs. and the Misses Lysaght have perused these accounts, 
according to Mr. Lloyd’s wish, and have found them in every 
respect most perfectly exact and correct. 

‘‘ Mrs. and the Misses Lysaght beg to return Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Burrowes their most grateful thanks for the very great 
trouble they must have had, and also for their attention to 
Mrs. and the Misses L.’s interest in this business. 

“12th December, 1811. 





“34 Aungier-street.” 
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ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Next morning the report of Dr. Barry’s engagement to Bar- 
bara Higgins was flying like wild-fire through Ballyclare. 
Every one talked of it, and every one communicated it as a 
fact founded on the best authority, and every one marvelled 
at it, and regarded it as a species of bewitchment on the part 
of Dr. Barry to choose a lady so much his senior, and one 
neither endowed with physical beauty nor with that amiability 
of disposition which is even a more desirable quality in a bride 
elect. 

‘‘ Lord a marcy! what can he have seen in her, an’ lots o’ 
fine illigant gerls to pick and choose among. It’s curious 
intirely—very curous, jewel an’ darlint,” said Mrs. Hoyle to 
Mrs. Booth, her next-door neighbour and an earnest Methodist. 

‘‘The temptations of the evil one, Mrs. Hoyle,” said that 
lady, casting up her eyes to the ceiling of Mrs. Hoyle’s shop. 
‘‘ The spirit of darkness going about like a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom he may devour. This Dr. Barry was always a light- 
minded youth, given to dissipation and the pride of youth.” 

Up and down, right and left, backwards end forwards it 
went, and people congratulated Lizzie Moore, who was herself 
as much astonished as everybody else, and declared she had 
never heard a word of it before, and didn’t think it was true, 
for she had an inkling of how matters stood between Frank 
and Mary from the manner in which she saw them ogle each 
other at the concert. This, however, she kept locked in her 
own bosom. 

The report reached Marytoo. Peggy Devlin told it to her, 
declaring that it was her opinion that Miss Barbara had an 
‘‘ evil eye,’ whose influence she had brought to bear on the 
‘¢ doctherin’ fellow.” ‘‘ Sich things did happen,” Peggy said, 
‘‘the Lord betune us an’ harum! She knowed a woman 
had one, and she could make anyone she liked folly afther 
her; and anyone she tuck a hathred to she desthroyed 
their cows and their bastes, an av they wur to churn their 
milk for a month, the sorra bit o’ butther ’ud be on it more 
nor was on her hand; bud the only remedy for sich divil- 
ment was to get a horse-shoe end hang it above the dour. It 
was the only thing in life for it, an’ every daycent family 
ought to have the likes about them, and she’d get wan from 
Roddy Maguire the blacksmith afore she was a day older. 
It wasn’t safe to be wantin’ one—faith, it wasn’t.”’ 

And Mary, up in her bedroom, where she had carried her 
work, listened to all this like one in a dream, and never spoke 
a word nor lifted her head. What cared she whom he might 
wed now, for he would never wed her. She might have known 
that it would all come to this. She was too prostrate to feel 
mortified by the being whom it was said he preferred above 
her—too dispirited to turn the shaft of her ridicule against 
his choice. Her hopes had been so suddenly elevated, so irre- 
trievably overthrown, somehow it seemed to her as if all the 
softness had gone out of life, and she had come to one eternal 
barrenness. No more hoping, no more dreaming; she had 
dreamed her dream, she had hoped her hope, and now they 
were over for evermore. Henceforth life would be one round 
of hueless duties—eating, and sleeping, and working, and 
dressing, and walking, and visiting ; but, alas! for the woman’s 
heart, no more. loving. She would not change much—she 
would go on as usual trimming her bonnets, and selling them, 


- and reading to her mother in the long winter evenings, and 


teaching Bessie ; but, oh! the interior change and its thousand 
minute tokens—the dulled eye, and the subdued movements, 
and the voice that rang no more like the lark’s, and the strange 
hardness round the young heart—the heart that had been so 
soft and confiding. Flat, stale, and unprofitable the future 
seemed to Mary—flat, stale, and unprofitable for evermore! 
She did not throw herself into attitudes of despair, nor groan 
aloud, nor wring her hands. They who are wounded to the 
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death never do. Very quiet and still are they, for al! is over 
with them, and there is not even life enough left to act misery. 
And Mary sat in the centre of the room, bending over her 
work, in the one patch of sunlight that had scooped out « 
place for itself there; and the sun sent strange caprices of 
light and shade rippling along her brown hair, alternately gold, 
nut-brown, and very dark where the shade was upon it. Her 
face was pale, but bore no traces of tears, and her lips were 
tightly pressed, and no quivering feeling played round them. 
No, no; the source was dried, and there never would bo 
spring or moisiure for her heart again—never! Ah, never 
is very long. Altogether, three more wret hed people you 
could not meet with anywhere. I would be sorry to think you 
could. Barbara Higgins was like a lunatic; she stamped, and 
raged, and ranted, and called down heaven's vengeance on Frank 
Barry—the villain who had betrayed a young, innocent girl 
like her. And Frank himself was a sorrowful picture to gaze 
upon, as he'sat in his dispensary supporting his head in his 
hands, and gazing out blankly into the garden before the door, 
his hair uncombed and his whole appearance weary and ne- 
glected, for he had not been to bed all night. He too had his 
dreams shaken, and the few hopes nipped that had begun to 
sprout in a love-less life. Gay, cheerful Frank Barry, the social 
sunbeam, was a lonely fellow for all his bonhommie. Father, 
mother, brothers, sisters had he none. Not a hand save the hiro- 
ling’s to smooth his sick pillow, not a soul to care if he lived, 
or died, or thrived in the world, or went headlong to the devil. 
Not one! There was no eye *‘to mark his coming, and grow 
brighter when he came.’’ He could barely recollect his mother ; 
he could only remember that she had large brown eyes—and 
this one trait of resemblance made him like Mary Victory better. 
She had died when he was very young, and his father when 
he was just sixteen, leaving him alone in the world. Some 
scanty property came to him at his decease, and choosing his 
father’s profes-ion (he too had been a doctor), he obtained an 
appointment—first to some small country district, whence after 
a three years’ residence he removed to Ballyclare. To say 
that Frank Barry had never made love to any woman but 
Mary Victory, would be saying. what was utterly false. He 
had sighed and pined at the feet of many before, given them 
love-tokens, and gifts, and poctry, and soft words ; but he gave 
Mary his heart, which he had given to none of them. 

What it was he loved in her more than any other woman I 
cannot precisely tell: I suppose no man does know what it is 
he likes the woman of his heart above all others for. Not for 
her eyes, nor her nose, nor her mouth, nor the dimples in 
her cheeks, nor yet for her sweet temper, nor her cheerful <is- 
position. These are but items that go to make up the great 
whole of love. I suppose the Frenchman came near tlie 
truth when, speaking of his charmer, he said she was to him 
plus femme que toutes les autres. So 1 suppose Frank found 
Mary plus femme que toutes les autres. At all events, she 
got dreadfully mixed up with all his thoughts. He began to 
think of the days when her pretty face should stand at the 
window to watch for his coming, her round red lips be lifted up 
to his, her sweet voice ring through his home like the lark’s 
in the summer mornings. And here were all his fond visions 
nearly swept away. She had seen him take that old viper’s 
hand, and she didn’t know the dire mistake he had made; and 
if she did, how indignant she would feel at his awkward eager- 
ness the night of the concert, and at Barbara Higgins being 
mistaken for her. How annoyed she would be, and how could 
he tell her. : 

In the midst of these piteous reflections his old servant 
brought him up his breakfast. 

‘‘Ts it thrue what I hear of you, sir?” she said, placing’ 
the tray on the table; ‘‘ that you're going to bring in Miss 
Higgins for a misthress over us. “Tis ringing thro’ the town 
hat ye are, an’ faix I couldn’t tell them anythin’ about the 
matther.”’ 

“Bring the devil in for mistress!” shouted the amiable 
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Frank in a fury. 
old scorpion, or 1’ll make you swallow the tray at a mouth- 
ful.” 

“T’ll give ye to undherstand, sir, that I'll have no such 
abuse from anyone, be him lord or be him juke. An old scor- 
pion, indeed,” cried the worthy dame in a rage. ‘It’s the 
like o’ them varmint ye ought to have about ye, and not a 
daycent respectable faymale like me.” 

‘‘ Oh,” cried Frank, beating a retreat, ‘if this doesn’t set 
me mad it’s a miracle. What an unlucky devil I am !” 

For some hours he buried himself in the depths of his room, 
and after much misery and cogitation he at length resolved to 
go and make a clean breast of the matter to Mary. 

It was noon when he stood at the hall-door of her house 
waiting for admittance. He looked in at the shop-window to 
see if she was there, but she was not. Perhaps if she had 
been, all would have gone right again. I don’t think she could 
have resisted an appealing look. Peggy Devlin opened the 
door. 

‘‘Ts Miss Victory at home ?” he asked. 

‘‘T’ll thry, sir. The craythur !” said Peggy as she trotted 
away to ‘‘thry,”’ “‘he does look bad. It would be a marcy to 
tell him about the horse-shoe—a rale marcy; an’ faix I'll do 
it, for it’s a load on my sowl to see a young man like him so 
down-hearted, and the divil a cure for him but the horse-shoe— 
divil a wan.” 

On the stairs she met Mrs. Victory, which saved her fur- 
ther peregrinations. Mrs. Victory bade her go down stairs 
and tell no one, not even Miss Mary, of this visit, and then 
she walked into the hall herself. Dr. Barry bowed low, and 
she did the same. 

‘‘T hear you wish to see my daughter,” she said, drawing 
herself up with extreme dignity. 

‘Yes, madam; but you will do quite as well. 
to explain a little mistake that ‘i 

‘¢ Thank you, sir; there is no necessity for explanations. 
You can have nothing to explain to me, as we have had no trans- 
actions. My daughter has told me of the very great liberty 
you presumed to take with her on ere-last night, and now, 
sir, [ will speak my mind on this matter. She is an orphan and 
@ very young girl, and there is not a man in Ballyclare or the 
country round would have done by her as you have done. She 
wll not see you. I only wonder you can ask snch a thing. 
J:’s more than I would have dared to do if I were in your place. 
And now the acquaintance between you and her must end. 
Everything considered, it’s as well for both that it should. 
Don’t say a word,” she said, holding up her hand as she saw 
him about to speak; ‘I’m a woman of few words, but I 
never go back once I have said a thing. You and Mary must 
not know each other any more. I wonder you don’t wish it 
yourself, considering how you stand. Good morning, sir,” 
and she opened the door for his physical egress, and, at the 
same time, for the egress of all his love-dreams. 

‘‘ Hanged without a hearing,”’ he muttered as he descended 
the door-steps. ‘‘ Frank Barry, you are doomed—doomed— 
do you hear? Love of no kind ever throve with you, nor 
ever will, and so give it up. It’s no use fighting against 
a destiny. And yet I would like to have seen Mary herself, 
for Iam far wrong or she did love me. Poor little Mary !— 
dear little Mary! it would have gone hard with me or I’d 
have set her right. It’s no use thinking of it; there’s a-fate 
upon me.” 

He started, for a figure slid round the corner and pulled his 
eoat. 

‘¢ Redden a horse-shoe, avick, and hang it above the dour, 
an’ ye'll do well yet in spite of them all. It’s an avil eye she 
has, avick—sorra thing else.” 

‘¢ The woman’s mad,” thought Frank. 
the door for me. 
to her. 

** God bless ye, darlint,” said Peggy, pocketing the coin with 


I only wish 





** Ti was she opened 
Poor creature!” and he slipped a shilling 


‘Get out of my sight this minute, you 








gusto. ‘An’ mind what I tould ye about the horse-shoe— 
above the door it is to be hung.” 

‘¢ Poor creature !” said Frank again, and passed on. Out 
of his own wrecked hopes there was still compassion left for 
others. 


Home he went—home to his dispensary and his medicines— 


home to his old scolding servant and his lonely life— home to 
his shattered dreams and faded hopes; and if you met him 
going down Ballyclare street the next day, you would have 
thought him the happiest and most delightful fellow in the 
whole world. Why, he might have had any girl in town only 
for the asking! What difference did it make to him if he 
might have had the whole created race of womankind, when 
the only one he loved was denied him? Ah! the brightest 
and the merriest of us have the dagger rankling im our heart 
somewhere. 

That week wore out, and the world in general, and the 
Ballyclare world in particular, went on much as usual. The 
next week Lizzie Moore and suite went to Dublin, her husband 
being one of the items in the said suite. How shall I describe 
that seene? Portmanteaus, trunks, bandboxes, bags, parcels, 
umbrellas, cloaks, sticks, hat-boxes, hampers, baskets—I de- 
clare I’m out of breath. And the departure ! Counting luggage 
and sceing it in, and looking after the ‘‘ olive branch” and his 
nurse, and getting tickets. Barbara chanced to be absent 
during the latter ceremonial, and consequently John paid for 
her ticket. I should add in justice that she offered him the 
money when she got into the train, which he refused—as she 
knew very well he would. « The bell rang—away they rolled— 
away through the partly dreary, partly beautiful scenery that 
‘eads to ‘‘the city by the ancients called Eblana”’—the city 
standing on the shores of the Anna Liffey—the city with its 
noble street of Sackville, and it’s Post Office, and its Custom 
House, and its Four Courts looking down on the sluggish 


- waters, and old Trinity, and the Bank—the Bank, the parlia- 


ment of glorious but faded memory, changed like the temple 
of Jerusalem into a ‘house of traffic,” a place for money- 
changers, bartered away for titles and cleared estates ; and St. 
Patrick’s, standing in its new beauty over against the Liberties, 
lise Hyperion among satyrs. And these same Liberties are 
the historic regions of Eblana—the place where Swift lived, 
and poor Emmet died, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald was 
captured and received his death wound ; and now the retreats 
of squalor, and dirt, and crime! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE EMIGRANT'’S PRAYER. 





Dear land of my childhood, in sorrow I leave thee, 
And fast fall my tears as I gaze on thy shore; 

But silver-voiced hope sweetly tells me believe*thee 
The spot where my bones are to rest evermore. 
Oh, yes! when ’mid strangers, in sadness sojourning, 

I'll oftentimes pray that the isle of my birth 
May receive my remains from exile returning, 
And give them repose in it’s hallowed earth. 


Yes, Erin, in thee are the graves of my fathers, 

Thy modest-leaved shamrock grows green o’er their clay, 
The hand of affection with piety gathers 

And strews all around them the wild flow’rs of May. 
But sweeter yet still the soft incense of prayer, 

The spirit of faith gently breathes o’er the dead, 
When sad silent remembrance lets fall down the tear 

That moistens, like dew drops, the grass o’er their head. 


Dear home of my youth, lovely isle of the ocean! 
Where slumber in peace both the good and the brave, 

Where low weeping willows with whispering motion 
Lend softly o’er mary a loved one’s lone grave. 

Farewell ! 
The blessings which misrule denies me in thee, 

But this will I pray, after sorrows and dangers, 
A grave in thy bosom, my Erin machree! 


M. L. 











i must leave thee, to seek among strangers wae 


cere 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOGIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE RACE. 
T map time for a preliminary canter between the lines of car- 


_riages, which were roped off on either side from the distance te 


the winning-post, and kissed my whip-hand to the ladies who 
mounted the box-seat of the De La Rupe coach. On reining 
up at the starting post, I found my competitor already there, 
mounted on his spirited horse. 

‘‘Are you ready, gentlemen ?” asked Mr. Hunter, who at- 
tended to start us. 

on te 

‘¢Then away !” 

Away we went down the grass field, and over the two first 
fences, as though we were in double harness, my mare keeping 
stride with Varson’s horse. I watched the countenance of my 
competitor as he pressed his racer to its utmost speed, and 
saying contemptuously ; ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. Fogarty ; you won’t 
catch me again,”’ he flew ast me and dashed over the brook 
like a bird. A loud cheer burst from the assembled throng, 
and ‘‘ Bravo, Carson! well rode !’’ resounded on all sides. — 
Having the mare well in hand, I dashed boldly at it, and landed 
safe amid loud cheers. Carson kept considerably a-head, and 
I felt the mare pulling as though eager to get alongside; but 
I held on, knowing it was on our way home the contest would 
take place. On we went, Carson occasionally turning in his 
saddle to see if I was following close, yet evidently cutting-out 
the running as I expected, hoping I would press the mare and 
get her to run through her fences and fall. I had not, how- 
ever, the least notion of doing anything of the kind, and even 
kuew he had turned the post to face the winning-flag, and was 
fully a distance a-head, by the vociferous cheers with which he 
was greeted, before I let out my mare. Already he approached 
the Big Leap par excellence. This, I mentioned, was a rasper— 
n great, broad, double bank, strongly stockaded with furze, 
and affording no safe landing-place on the top, for the roots 
of the furze protruded like great spikes, and were sure to stake 
any horse attempting to find footing among them. I was in 
great hopes that the pace at which Carson hitherto rode would 
have made his horse unable to accomplish this tremendous 
leap, and that my mare, so much freslier, would carry me 
sailing over ; but my rival evidently knew his horse's powers, 
and brought him to the hedged fence with matchless skill— 
well in hand, haunches right under him. I saw the spring, 
and again the loud exulting shouts proclaimed his descent in 
safety. 

*« Now or never!’ I said to myself as, with the mare also 
well in hand, Igapproached the formidable barrier. The game 
mare no sooner caught sight of it than she cocked her ears, 
and for the first time felt the steel. With a strong lift I gave 
her a rub of the spurs, and she flew over like a bird, clearing 
the leap without touching a furze bush. Vociferous cheers 
burst from the admiring crowd. From this to the brook was 
about half-a-mile, the ground swampy and heavy, the fences 
low, but soft and insecure. “As my mare was fresher than 
Carson’s horse, and carrying less weight, I did not hesitate, as 
recommended by Lord Tyrawly, to rattle her quickly through 
the boggy ground over these small fences, and ere we got intu 
the field through which the stream flowed, 1 was alongside my 
vival. This certainly was a surjrise to him, and again he 
called on his horse and went flying over the watercourse. I 
followed, and rode boldly on, feeling the mare’s mouth quietly 
with the bit, and satisfied there was plenty of running in her. 

Carson, with compressed lips and cap pressed down, was cut- 
ting at his horse, and already had taken the last fence; but I 
was close on his quarters—indeed, so close that he could not 
see me. In this order we entered the repes; and now it was 
my time to call on the mare. With three overhand strokes 





that tested the whalebone in the ladies’ whip, I closed with 
Carson, and went first past the winning post by a good 
length. 

The cheers that rent the air were deafening. For some 
seconds it was not known which won, and when I was declared 
the winner,*the scowl that darkened Carson's face was indica- 
tive of a rising storm. * 

** If you have won the race, you have lost the heiress— 
that’s a comfort,’’ he hissed in my ear. 

“Well rode, Fogarty. I'm proud of my pupil,” cried Lord 
Tyrawly good naturedly. Now let no one touch your horse; 
ride to the scales and weigh.” 

The saddle was soon removed from the steaming back of my 
excellent mare, and I was pronounced ‘‘ weight.” When I 
left the scales the cheering was renewed, and Tim Hegarty, 
his features irradiated with joy and, I suspect, a smal! sketch of 
whiskey, threw his arms round the mare’s neck and led her 
away in triumph to her stable, attended by an exulting crowd. 

‘* Well, Fogarty, I have to congratulate you," cried Lord 
De La Rupe. ‘ You showed great judgment in the way you 
won that race. I think some luncheon is packed in the 
coach. Come along,’ and we soon reached the carriage. 

The ladies were also loud in their congratulations. ‘* I have 
won a dozen pair of gloves,” cried Lady Adela. 

‘‘ And I, half-a-dozen,” said the Hon. Miss De La Rupe. 

Lady De La Rupe declared she ‘‘ never saw anything so 
pretty as the way the two horses flew over the fences, and 
when she saw the crimson jacket and cap first into the winning 
field, she was sure I was beaten.” 

‘‘T never gave up,” said Lady Adela. ‘I thought all 
through you were riding a wailing race, and when I saw you 
whip Charming Lass, 1 knew you were too humane to do it 
unnecessarily, and told Augusta you were making‘a rush. We 
watched you shoot past at the finish. Oh, it was gloriously 
done,” and she clapped her little hands in ecstasy. 

Who can blame me if I thought more of her lad ship on 
my way back to the castle than befitted one who had been so 
solemnly engaged to another. We hada large party to dinner 
that day. Our colonel and several of my brother officers, in- 
cluding old Jackson, and loud were their encomiums on my 
judicious riding. Many of the sporting celebrities of the 
country were also present. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A STARTLING LETTER. 


Txouen the ostensible reason for my visit to De La Rupe 
Castle was the proximity of that very comfortable and truly 
hospitable mansion to the Castle Lyons race-course, the 
races and my match with Mr. Bob Carson being now over, 
it may naturally be supposed I turned my thoughts towards 
my affianced bride. The propriety of doing so occurred to 
myself, but I had been very remiss in that quarter, and felt 
no small degree of embarrassment as to how I should explain 
my conduct. How often in life do such feelings prevent our 
doing what is right. Surely, a slight is never atoned for by a 
continuance of neglect. A prompt and ample apology will be 
received in nine cases out of ten; but, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is delayed until the feeling of bitterness at unexpected 
unkindness is hardened into coldness, which engenders indif- 
ference ; this leads to continued delay, which begets greater 
difficulty in overcoming it; the sense of unworthy conduct ig 
increased, and procrastination prevents sincere and cordial re- 





conciliation. I lingered at Castle De La Rupe; the proximity 
to my regiment enabled me to perform the routine duties of 

my rank without any trouble, oar worthy old commandant, 

Colonel Peter Blake, as true-hearted a Connaught-man as ever 

belonged to the tribes, allowing me carte blanche at all times, 

and only requiring my attendance when duty demanded that J. 
should take my turn. 
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‘J'o say the truth, I found great attraction in Castle De La 
Rupe. The genial kindness of host and hostess, the culti- 
vated minds of the inmates, the flow of spirits of Lady Adela 
St. Maur, the quiet elegance of Miss De La Rupe, the sport- 
ing companionship of Lord Tyrawly and Captain Woods— 
all formed a chain every link of which contained some pecu- 
liar attraction. I put off from day to day returning to my 
allegiance at Ballypooreen and hastening the preparations for 
wedding the heiress. One morning the postman brought me 
the following letter, which may well be called a startling one: 


“ Ballypooreen Castle. 


‘¢ Sin—My brain is seared, and I know not how to address 
you ; but my knowledge of your faithlessness is, alas! too cer- 
tain to afford the least ground for disbelief in your utter un- 
worthiness. Oh, Philip! how could you win my affections 
only to betray me—how seek to make me your wife, and then 
in a moment turn to another? I must try and forget, in 
foreign travel, that I ever knew you. May we never meet 
more, is the earnest prayer of your deeply injured, 

‘* CATHERINE MALOWNEY.” 


I read this letter almost without realizing its meaning. It 
came like a sudden shock awakening a sleeper. I had been 
in a pleasant dream for several weeks, and here was a rude 
awakening. My ideal world was shattered at once. The 
noble Castle of De La Rupe with its gay inmates, the lively 
Lady Adela St. Maur, the happy intimacy in which I lived 
with host and hostess and their guests—all seemed like the 
misty visions of slumber which the cold grey dawn had just 
put to flight. And now the letter from her I had loved and 
forsaken lay before me. I put my hand to my head to recall 
my scattered senses. Was it, indeed, her handwriting? It 
was. How the letters betrayed the agitation in which these 
sad words were penned. Some of the lines were blotted, and 
the paper blistered as if by tears—the ink had run where 
these precious rain-drops had fallen; and who had caused 
them to flow? The full height and depth of my baseness 
rose before me. I pondered upon every word these pages 
contained. They were strong, but were they true? Who 
could have told her of my foolish flirtation with Lady Adela, 
for it had never gone beyond that? Ihadno dream, no hope 
of ever making her mine. She was as unsuited to me as 
I to her, and the consciousness of this made me even more 
familiar with her than possibly I should otherwise have ven- 
tured to become. Yet of all these within the precincts of the 
castle, she was the one I preferred to consult as to the best 
course to take under the circumstances. With this resolve, 
I sought her in the drawingroom. She was not there, but 
Augusta said I would most likely find her in her beloved 
bower. This was a shady summer-house overlooking the 
Bride, and situate at the end of the terrace garden walk. I 
put on my hat and went forth. How listlessly I gazed on the 
beautiful scene before me; life was now without a charm, 
yet the flowers gave forth as sweet perfume, and shone as 
beauteous in the noon-day sun, and the earth looked as full 
of loveliness as a few days before, on the morning of the race, 
when Lady Adela and I strolled through these same walks 
together. 

_ When I drew near the summer-house, I became aware that 
it was occupied by more than one. Two voices mingled in 


. earnest conversation, those of a lady and gentleman. They 


spoke in tones looder than ordinary, and I could not help re- 
cognizing those of Lord Tyrawly and Lady Adela St. Maur. 
On seeing me they ceased, and I was about retreating when 
Lord Tyrawly advanced, his manner showing considerable 
agitation. 

“Fogarty, my boy,” cried he joyfully, ‘I ean’t keep my 
good luck to myself. I must tell it to some one or I'll die. 
Lady Adela consents to change her style and title for mine.” 

So saying he strode on to the house before I could express 
my acknowledgments while I sought the summer-house. 





‘‘T have just been made the confidant of good news,” gaid 
I, trying to force a smile, though heaven knows how my heart 
was aching. ; i 

‘Ah, Mr. Fogarty; so Tyrawly has been letting out the 
secret. Well, to such a friend as you, I don’t mind. But,” 
she added as she saw my blank face, ‘* what is the mattter 
with you? You look as if you had been committing murder 
or doing some desperate deed.” 

‘My dear Lady Adela,” I replied, ** be assured of my best 
wishes for youand yours. You have every prospect of hap- 
piness, I am sure, for short as my acquaintance with Lord 
Tyrawly has been, I am fully impressed by his excellent quali- 
ties of head and heart. And the proof he has given of his 
good taste in the selection of the partner ho has chosen, is 
quite sufficient.” | | | 

‘Oh, yes; of course I know al that,” said she smiling. 
‘‘But what has disturbed your equanimity this morning ?” 

‘It is an awkward confession for me to make, Lady Adela,” 
I said; ‘*but I know your kind heart will sympathize with 
me, and really it is so perplexing that I hardly know what 
to do, and want you to advise me.” 

“Come, sit down by me and make me your confidant,” 
she replied ; ‘‘ and if a woman’s wit can serve you, mine shall 
not be withheld.” 

So, then and there, in the shade of that pleasant retreat, I 
told the story of how I wooed the heiress of Ballpooreen, and 
fortune smiled upon us, and all our future looked serene 
until she appeared in the firmament, shining like a meteor 
fated to dazzle and perplex my prospects. 

‘‘ If I was acquainted with the lady in question, I would see 
her myself,” said Lady Adela ; ‘* but it would not do, I think, 
for me to call and disclaim any right or title to you. If I 
were you, however, I would gallop off instantly to see this 
angry damsel, throw myself at her feet, and cry mea culpa 
in the most doleful accents ; and if you look as miserable as 
you did just now, she will pity you, and we know what pily 
is akin to.” 

‘‘ Tt is the best plan, I am sure; but suppose she refuses to 
see me ?” 

‘Tut, tut; I'll have no buts,” replied the lively girl. ‘* The 
hero of Busaco, and the gallant commander who receive® the 
keys of the fortress of Roncesvalles, should have no fears when 
the peace of his own mind, and that of his fiancée is involved in 
the issue. I’ll not believe your repentance sincere if you hesi- 
tate to follow my advice,” she added earnestly. 

I ordered my servant to pack my portmanteau, and saying 
to my excellent friends, Lord and Lady De La Rupe, that 
business of importance required my presence in Fermoy, I 
bade all at the castle farewell, and having reached my quar- 
ters, mounted a fresh horse, to try my luck at pacifying the 
injured heiress of Ballypooreen. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Wate scholars constantly takes refuge in their books—those silent 
friends with whom they can always hold converse when they please, 
and dismiss with equal facility when weariness or desire of change 
supervenes—others seek relaxation and amusement after severe 
labour in theatrical representations. Happy people, it has been 
observed, take particular pleasure in tragedies, and usually they are 
held to be of a higher and loftier cast than the lighter comedies and 
burlesques of the stage. An ill-natured writer has declared—doubt- 
less, it has been said, grinning with demoniacal delight as he penned 
the abominable passage—that the reason is to be found in the pro- 
verbial fact that ‘every one feels pleased to hear of the misfortunes 
of his friends.” 


So various is the appetite of animals, that there is scarcely any 
plant which is not chosen by some, and left untouched by others. 
The horse gives up the water-hemlock to the goat; the cow gives 
up the long-leaved water-hem'ock to the sheep ; the goat gives u 
the monk’s-hood to the horse, &c.; for that which certain anim 
grow fat upon, others abhor as poison. Hence no plant is abso- 

ulely poisonous, but only respectively. 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 





CHAPTER XXI.—THE DAY OF THE BRIDAL. 


Ir was a day of more than ordinary sultriness. The dazzling ex- 
panse of the deep blue sky was scarce shaded by a single cloud ; 
the atmosphere seemed all but stifling ; the fair prospect stretching 
out from east to west was veiled in heavy mist; the rugged hills 
were clothed in smoke, as though so many spouting furnaces were 
sending up their sooty volumes from their very base; the winding 
river, seen at points amongst the overgrowing clumps of forest 
trees, had a canopy of steam upheld above it, as if its limpid waters 
were a fiery flood. Nothing looked really cool, congenial, or 
pleasant, except, it might be, an occasional wood or wide-stretching 
valley, whose sullen darkness afforded so delightful a contrast as 
actually to seem for the moment to dispel all bodily sensations of 
fatigue. The passengers who, like Norah, travelled by the Great 
Southern and Western, particularly those who happened to be en 
route for Snowden, Switzerland, or the Alps, seeming to consi- 
der that the next best thing to really enjoying a blessing was that 
to be experienced in talking about it, luxuriated in unseen glaciers, 
refreshing snow tracts, and frigid icebergs, until they really did 
appear to have become completely cool in perspective. 

Major and Mrs. Walderton, with Norah in their charge, dozed, 
or yawned, or gasped out the — hours of their Dublin journey, 
- half suffocated between the prevailing heat and the velvet cushions 
of the first-class carriage. Mrs. Walderton was a fair-haired 
Englishwoman about the age of two-and-forty—calm, silent, self- 
possessed, with a scarcely-perceptible cast in her blue eyes, which 
communicated that indescribable expression of knowingness that 
oniy a cast can. Major Walderton had fallen in love with the 
sy!ph-like Cecilia when she was yet a mere child; certainly prior to 
ber having entered her teens. He had gone abroad with his regi- 
ment still beanie g her image in his mind, and one of his very first 
inquiries on his return, after years of absence, was “ How had 
Cecy Adamson grownup?” Six weeks subsequent to the satisfac- 
tory answering of that question, the Cornish belle and her gallant 
admirer were veritably man and wife. Mrs. Major Walderton was 
now a staid and dignified matron, still all but faultless in figure, 
exquisite in dress, quietly fastidious in her tastes, and professing 
herself to be infinitely entertained by the gaucheries of the “ Hirish. 

‘They were such a delightfully comical, blundering set of people,” 
she would say ; “‘ and yet, after all, to look at them (do you hee ?) 
they were much like other men! She was rather agreeably sur- 

rised, she must admit; from all that she had heard she had been 
se" tes believe that they were a very different race of creatures 
indeed,” 

From the inhabitants Mrs. Walderton usually diverged to the 
country. 

“Such a waste,” she would exclaim ; “all rock, and swamp, and 
bog, and wilderness—scarce an appearance of civilization! Even 
tLe gardens, they had nothing but great brooms of flowers, without 
any meaning in them—no larity, no order, no design. The en- 
tire island appeared to her like a wild, overgrown vegetable planta- 
tion, everlastingly smelling of potatoes and young onions. And as 
for the metropolis, why it was no more than one of the fishing 
towns in England—only not one-half so clean. Such .a dirty, ill- 
kept place! She “could not fancy how any independent person 
could possibly dream of ding their existence there.” 

As may be imagined, neither the heat, nor the dust, nor the broil- 
ing character of the day, as the engine groaned, smoked, and 

anted ve towards the desired goal, was calculated to effect a 

avourable change in her opinions. Landscapes, rich with fair pas- 
turage, grey castles, old towers, and mouldering ruins looking down 
upon them, from their pride of place, in stern and awing grandeur. 
Peaceful hamlets slumbering in the lull of summer boughs, and 
scenery the most beautiful and sublime giving — glimpses of 
its loveliness as the rushing train sped by. It was all the same to 
her—she looked upon all as coolly and with as much stoicism 
as though they had not been in the least degree attractive, or even 
di-tantly agreeable—in fact, they did seem rather to annoy her than 
otherwise. She was one of these people who have a hatred of 
nature, as others have of the description of it in books. “It bored 
her to death,” she said; “she could never bear the sight of any 
place outside the lamps. She should greatly prefer on the present 
eccasion keeping her eyes shut the wholé way up to town, if Miss 
Elmore would excuse her,” which Miss Elmore ingly did. 
s:ot being in a capacity for conversation, Norah felt it to be 
quite a when both her unexceptionable companions fell fast 
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The die was now cast—she had given herself up to the impulses 
of her heart, and had tried hard to think it was but for sake of 
principle ; she looked upon herself as the victim of virtue under 
the circumstances, but she did not search over deeply into the 
prominent motives which had influenced her in taking so sudden 
and irretrievable a ~: Her own unconquerable affection was but 
little considered—far iess, indeed, than the blissful memory of that 
devotion of which she believed herself to be the object. She almost 
shrank from self-examination, accompanied, as it was now sure to 
be, by some shadowings of self-reproach. So she did battle as best 
she might with her restless, unquiet thoughts, and her imagination 
flew forward to the approaching hour when to love-and be thence 
for ever equally beloved, would be sacred duties no longer capable 
of blame. The great difficulty of her present position seemed to be 
the impossibility of realizing the actual facts. She was conscious 
of no poetic elevation—no exaggerated impressions—no fautastic 
chimeras ; all within and without was sober truth, and yet she could 
scarce persuade herself to believe it—she who in the dawning morn 
of that same day had stood beneath the roof of home, looking upon 
her guardian’s face, defying him as he spoke—she who but a few 
short hours before had laid her head weeping and in anguish upon 
the pillow where she might never hope to slumber once again—she 
who had penned that sad and farewell letter, eternally extinguish- 
ing one dear heart’s treasured though unholy ny bear speeding 
away in her rapid flight through scenes not less changeful in aspect 
than were her future prospects. An odd sensation of utter strange- 
ness was perhaps the feeling most predominant, but in truth we 
should require to be transmigrated into the person of one circum- 
stanced as Norah was, to judge aright of the emotions, anticipa- 
tions, thoughts and apprehensions which peopled her waking 

with images as exciting as they were numerous and absorb- 


ing. 
ot was late in the afternoon when the train which bore our tra- 
vellers steamed into the terminus. A sultry evening as it had been 
a sultry day, everybody declared themselves to be overcome with 
heat, fatigue, and exhaustion, if we except Major Walderton, who 
had bee rasemaalien in his waking moments of the plains of India, 
of the scorching temperature of Delhi, and who had pshawed! and 
pooh-poohed ! the idea of anything in our frigid climate being more 
than moderately warm in comparison—to that extent that his audi- 
tors really began to feel ashamed of themselves, and to consider 
that after all their sufferings were purely attributable to the heat 
of their imagination. What was Norah’s pleasurable surprise when, 
just as the train had ceased its last faint movement, the door of the 
carriage was hastily opened and Alfred Leeson appeared. There 
was but little to denote the expectant bridegroom in the serious 
of his countenance. He was deadly pale, and the habitual 
thoughtfulness of his expression had deepened into a kind of forced 
sternness, as though fearing to reveal his real feelings he had 
assumed a degree of self-possession as the most effectual means of 
stifling them. He had got in, he said, at one of the intermediate 
stations, and should have joined them ere then, but that as Dublin 
had been the place of meeting originally decided upon, he had 
thought it better to adhere to the letter of the agreement—a species 
of military precision at which Major Walderton laughed long and 
loud, as the party, including Margaret and the valet of Mr. Leeson, 
drove off in hired cabs in the direction of the south side of the 


city. 

Yajor Walderton would not hear of a hotel, with its staring 
waiters, its tittering chamber-maids, its yoage sd and its talk. 
Every place of the kind, it being the year of the Exhibition (1853), 
was crowded to excess; besides, all the hotels in town would be 
certain to be searched by the pursuing parties. Apartments in a 

rivate house were far better adapted to their purpose, and he 
sa of such, at least he felt almost assured that he could command 
them in the neighbourhood of Rathmines, for he had telegraphed 
that morning to the proprietor, an old ayrk lieutenant with 
whom he had been formerly intimate, who with his wife and two 
daughters, occupied a house in that locality, a portion of which 


premises they occasionally let to desirable tenants in a sort of pri- 
—~ atid family arrangement kind of way. 
“ were 


close to Cullenswood, too,” the Major langhingy 
added on reaching this suburban domicile, which they found in 

respects perfeetly ready for their reception ; “‘ quite close indeed— 
he hi had some knowledge of that respectable ecclesiastic, the 
German clergyman who resided . As and secrecy were 
the first points to be considered, he thought they could not do better 
than have recourse to his services. A marriage so contracted 
was perfectly legal, and a might follow it up by a more ortho- 
dox ceremony sieereenda, if they felt so inclined. Despatch was 
the order of the day, and despatch they must have; empower 
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him to act for them, and he would engage to provide a clerical 
authority instunter. He knew his reverence was not out of town, 
for a brother officer of his had had occasion for his services only 
last week, and he had come to the rescue in capital style, with a 
pair of gold-mounted spectacles and a wig, sir, by Jove! that 
would have done honour to the head of the Archbishop or Canter- 
bury.” 

No objection being presented to this off-hand method of dis- 
posing of the difliculty, as soon as the gallant Major had dressed, 
rooled, rested, and refreshed, he set forth on his onerous mission, 
returning ere the lapse of an hour with the intelligence that the 
minister was dining out, but was expected to return to the bosom 
of his family by the hour of nine, at which witching period, as 
Major Walderton expressed it, they might, he considered, confi- 
dently rely upon his good offices. : 

“It was better for them to keep close,” he said, “and let the 
divine attend on them where they were” (Major W.’s bump of 
caution was unquestionably very prominent). ‘ No use in incur- 
ring causeless risk,” he observed. So a little before nine he went 
away again in a passing cab, leaving the happy pair with strict 
injunctions to be dressed and ready, and to have no delay beyond 
the immediate period of his return. 

Mrs. Walderton had already assumed a very becoming toilet, 
consisting of a violet silk dress with deep flounces of Brussels lace ; 
# particularly tasteful head-dress composed of small white feathers, 
Parisian brilliants, and lace ; long earrings of the same lustrous 
gems adorned her ears, with bracelets, necklace, and cincture en 
suite. Very dignified, self-possessed, and matronly she did seem. 
Indeed she was quite the admiration of the lady of the house and 
her two daughters, who had assisted at her toilet, and had declared 
one and all—how frequently over and over again—that she really 
did look like a bride herself, “ now didn’t she?” 

These three very obliging and agreeable females were, at Major 
Walderton’s suggestion, invited to be present at the marriage, and 
a very ladylike and graceful appearance they presented. The 
elder lady in a rich dark silk, with a blonde cap radiant in roses, 
and the daughters in their last party’s dresses of white tulle, tunic- 
skirted and trimmed with blue; lilies-of-the-valley mingled with 
forget-me-nots in their hair, and such lovely bouquets of geraniums 
and moss-rosebuds, made up almost at a moment’s notice; but 
then they were such clever girls, and always ready for any emer- 
gency. A hamper of choice wine, a bride-cake, and other substan- 
tial et ceteras, arrived before the return of the Major, who, 
thoughtful in all things, had lost no time in providing these essen- 
tial auxiliaries of an enjoyable wedding. There never surely was 
such a wonderful man !—so energetic, so decisive, so, in fact, per- 
fectly au fait at an affair of the kind. Still, notwithstanding all 
this care and forethought—all this assiduous attention to propriety 
of appearances, the whole arrangement was so unlike her precon- 
ceived imaginings of such event, that the effect produced upon 
Norah was anything but pleasing. When she pictured to herself 
what this same ceremony would have been had it taken place under 
happier auspices, with the consent of her guardian and «in the 
midst of the people by whom she was so much beloved; of the 
rejoicings that would have hailed the happy day; of the path to 
the church bestrewn with flowers ; of the gladsome shouts of hun- 
dreds drowning the sweet music of the village bells; and then, 
when the mists of night had descended upon the landscape, of the 
bonfires blazing far and near, shadowing the mild lustre of the 
summer’s moon. She thought of all this until tears gathered slowly 
mm her eyes and dropped upon her folded hands, as, attired in her 
bridal robes of shimmering white, she sat at an upper window 
watching the setting of the sun amidst the masses of purple clouds, 
whose edges it richly tinged with living gold. She was awaiting 
the summons to perform her part in the indissoluble contract—to 
Pledge her hand, her troth, her fidelity where long, long since she 
had already bestowed her heart. She felt a sensation of happiness, 
too—for what circumstance, however untoward, is there which 
youth and love cannot mock at, even unto death? And then again, 
she bent her head in the attitude of prayer, though she scarcely 
dared to lift her spirit to the God of Peace, when she thought of 
what she was about to do, and reflected upon the censure she was 
incurring in having recourse to the ministration of a clergyman of 
a different religious denomination. However she had determined 
upon claiming an extension of the care of Mrs. Walderton until 
she could succeed in obtaining a repetition of the ceremony by a 
Catholic priest. She had heard that at the other side of the Chan- 
ne’, if not in Dublin, such marriage could be celebrated, and she 


‘doubted not m the least that the Major’s lady would at once con- 


sent to accompany her. Surely she was to be felt for—so young, 
so weak, so sinned against, and loving! Confessing, yet not for- 





saking the errror as she sat there in that twilight hour, sadly com. 
muning with hex own troubled thoughts, and over and over agai 
repeating in a low, earnest voice, as if responding to some unseen 
questioner, ‘‘ What was she do ?-What was she to do?” 

Great mountainous clouds were by this time ga in the 
west, and already the faint play of lightning and the rumbling of 
distant thunder betokened the approach of a storm. Still watch- 
ing the swiftly-changing vapours, now rapidly ov ing the 
whole face of the heavens, she lingered there, leaning out for air, 
the heat of the atmosphere seeming to add to her depression. There 
was a large shady garden immediately beneath, with guar of 
lilies, that gave it at the distance the effect of being filled with 
marble statuary—white, gleaming faces shining out of the dark- 
ness everywhere around. She should so have liked to stroll, even 
now, along its shadowy paths, to indulge in one more solitary ram- 
ble—anything, in fact, to aid in earns her attention from her- 
self; but she shrank with native delicacy from attracting observa- 
tion, and so remained apart, closetted in her distant chamber, lis- 
tening to Margaret’s sobs, prayers, denunciations, and bewailin 
until the moment when Mrs. Walderton appeared to take her to 
apartment where the ceremony had been arranged to take place. 
She knew not how or why it was that the memory of her mother 
should seem so near, so clear to her that night! Why it was that 
she felt as though she saw her dying face, and h the parting 
murmur of her lips—or wherefore it should be, that those pale, 
sweet flowers in that garden’s grounds, should one and all assume 
the shape and form of that dear parent’s earthly resting-place— 
the spotless tomb erected by the friend of her early youth, beneath 
whose mournful canopy her sacred dust had mouldered—that pure, 
white, graceful monument, with the figure of the weeping angel 
bending over the funereal urn. 

She had heard the rattle of an approaching vehicle, and the 
knock which had succeeded its sudden stopping struck like the 
tones of an alarm bell upon her beating heart. She had heard, 
too, the nearing of her chaperon’s swiftly-moving footsteps as she 
came to seek the weeping bride to whom she had pledged herself 
to act the part of mother. She had heard the lady’s delicately- 
musical accents intoning (perhaps, too, for the last time) her own, 
her maiden name, and she rose to meet her new-made friend with 
somewhat of her usual grace of manner, but with a sad and anxious 
expression upon her tearful face, marring its otherwise most win- 
ning beauty. 

Mrs. Walderton kissed and congratulated her interesting charge, 
and endeavoured to soothe her evident agitation. Some little sur- 
prise she did certainly manifest when Norah preferred the (to her 
auditress) scarce intelligible request in reference to a second mar- 
riage. 

“I could never think of acknowledging the ceremony now about 
to be performed as a lawful or righteous contract,” the young girl 
gently suid ; ‘¢a mere legally binding form it may be, but never any- 
thing more; and though I am well aware of trespassing over much 
upon your kindness, yet conscience is at stake and I cannot com- 
promise it.” 

Mrs. Walderton said but little to this. She was a lady of com- 
paratively few words; but that indescribable cast in her blue eyes 
became somewhat unpleasingly apparent, as she listened with a 
gathering smile, which she evidently attempted to suppress (but 
—_ not) breaking through the rosy dimples of her fair, soft 

ace. 

“Of myself I see no reason why your desire should not be 
acceded to,” she said. ‘Surely one in every way so amiable is 
worthy of some sacrifice, and those who value your happiness 
should not oppose your wishes ; but I can promise nothing previous 
to consulting Major Walderton. When I hear what his views are, 
I shall the better know how to act; meantime, however, you may 
rely upon me doing everything in my power to further your de- 
sires,” 

She kissed her again—this time with a look of half-concealed 
amusement mingling with that untranslateable smile upon her fea- 
tures, and drawing her hand, with some further show of matronly 
solicitude, through her own gaily-braceleted arm, she led her 
down to the drawing-room—the room where they were to be mar- 
ried. It was a spacious and handsome apartment, well furnished, 
and had been tastefully decorated for the occasion. A marble- 
topped chiffionier, which stood in a recess between two 
windows, was to answer the purpose of an altar, and had conse- 

uently been decked with wax-lights and superb branches of lilies. 
Two richly-embroidered hassocks, with chairs to match, had been 
placed in front of this extempore shrine for the use of the contract- 
ing parties. On a large circular table in the centre of the room 
shone the bride-cake, supported on an antique silver tray—a minia- 
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ornamentation of cupids, orange hymeneal torches, and 
turtle doves, that it really wore quite a dazzling ce under 
the head-light of the gaealier. Altogether the a ent looked 


very gay and attractive as Mrs. W with Norah on her 
arm, the latter now very flushed and trembling, though still endea- 
vouring to appear calm and re-assured, reached the door. Here 
they were met by Major Walderton in a dress-suit of the newest 
fashion, who, holding in one of his white-gloved hands a paper 
something resembling a deed or will, or some such solemn docu- 
ment, said (with his disengaged hand upon the shoulder of the 
bridegroom, who had come forward eagerly, but still with a strange, 
doubting, bewildered look upon his face, to meet his bride), pat- 
ting him encouragingly as he spoke in a friendly, fatherly kind of 
way. 
‘* Better to have this little preliminary arranged before proceed- 
ing further. I have drawn up the form; it only needs Miss 
Eimore’s signature, and the thing will be complete—it is ready 
stamped. A verbal declaration in presence of the clergyman would, 
I am informed, be insufficient ; so you had better see to it at once. 
You will find writing materials in here,” he continued, leading the 
way into the back drawing-room, which, though not yet lighted by 
means of any artificial appliances, was nevertheless fitfully illumi- 
nated from without by the scathing flashes of lightning which 
swept through its darkened space like fiery phantoms. Major 
Walderdon, nothing daunted—nay, even most agreeably facetious 
on the occasion, harried about on a foraging expedition, intent on 
the capture of the pen and ink, observing in the course of these his 
peregrinations that “ the enemy was opening fire, and that he would 
advise them to keep out of the way of the long range.” He had 
already succeeded in obtaining a light, and, placing all these requi- 
sites on a table, dipped the pen in the ink and handed it to Norah. 

‘Your name, madam,” he said with a gallant air—“ your maiden 
name. Will you favour us, your liege subjects, by affixing it to 
ee document ?” and he pointed to the open paper as he 
spoke. 

“I do not understand,” she answered tremblingly; “ pray tell 
me what'its import is? I really am so startled by the lightning 
that Ido not think I could read it now. Oh! there’s another 
flash!” and she covered her face with her hands. 

At this moment Norah was aware of Alfred Leeson saying some- 
thing in a low, hoarse tone to Major Walderton—some few 
half-muttered sentences, of which the only words audible to her 
were, “ Leave her to myself. This matter requires some further 
explanation, which can best be given between ourselves alone. Leave 
her to myself.” 

Major Walderton and his lady silently withdrew. They were 
left alone together. Norah shudderingly removed her hands, and 
each gazed into the face of the other, for the space, it might be, of 
a minute. It was a fearful.look—it was such as had never before 
appeared on the countenance of either towards the other. There 
was a gleam of sudden desperation, the instinctive knowledge that 
a life, probably a long life, of nay 6 was at stake. She could 
see his lips quiver—she could see his whole frame shaken by violent 
agitation. The feelings of lengthened years had come over him; 
with a sudden gush of tenderness and doubtful agony, and, relax- 
ing his figure from the proud attitude he had, probably uncon- 
écicusly assumed, he approached her, knelt at her feet, and asked 
her, in alow, fervid, solemn tone, 

‘** Norah! will you refuse me this?” 

“Refuse you what?” she answered, as slowly recovering her 
self-possession she looked down upon him in utter and bewildered 
astonishment. She could herself have responded to her own ques- 
tion by one glance at the fatal paper as it lay upon the table; she 
could have torn the veil from her own eyes without aid or help 
from him, but she felt as if rivetted to the spot, and that her sight 
was all but blinded. | 

** Will yon not answer me, Alfred?” she inquired. ‘* What is this 
that has come between us now ?” 

“ The—the secret, Norah—my dreaded, maledicted secret—that 
which has been my curse, the bane of my existence—it may be, 
too, the eternal ru’n of my hopes! ‘The hour has now arrived in 
which it can no longer be withheld. My reason has oft-times well- 
nigh given way beneath it. Even at this instant I scarce know 
right from wrong, honour from dishonour; I only know that if you 
cannot love me sufficiently to be my wife, cost what it may—at 
any price—yes, I repeat it, any—I shall pray to die here at your 
feet—here, where now I kneel soliciting you to be mine.” 

There was a look of wildness in his countenance, and Norah saw 
him tremble so convulsively that she bent down over him in 
wgouized alarm- 
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“ Let us terminate this agitation,” she murmured in a low voice, 
but full of energy and decision. “ Be yourself, Alfred, and let me 
hear what it is that you require.” 

He rose still trembling to his feet. The transient paroxysm had 
passed away, but the heavy respiration and the unconscious clench- 
ing of his hands still betrayed the extraordinary excitement under 
which he was labouring. 

Kindly and tly, in her softest and most soothing accents, she 
said, “ fred, compose yourself” (and she pressed her hand 
upon his shoulder as she spoke)—-“‘ compose yourself, and tell me 
what is the meaning of all this.” 

Oh! woe to the ear that heard the answer to this address; woe 
to the eyes that were doomed to look upon the written response; 
woe to the trusting heart, the loving roul—the ee ee 
truthful nature! With an air of desperation—almost fiercély and 
wildly, but still never insolently, grasping her hand, and drawing 
her forward towards the table, where lay the all-important paper, 
he said in a low, sepulchral, evil-boding tone, “ Look there! 

There, where the lightnings played amongst the scattered trifles 
that lay around—there, where the flickering taper cast its feeble 
ray, eclipsed by the electric glare—there, where the holy Bible 
rested on its old oak stand, the book of love and promise, the 
word of hope and eevee’ 

Norah’s eyes, following the direction of his guiding finger, fixed 
their furtive gaze upon the lightning illumined characters. To her 
it did appear as though the merciless letters themselves were traced 
in flame. Once she pressed her hand over her eyes, as if to shut 
out some dreadful vision, and then sinking into a seat she gazed 
steadily and fixedly upon the fatal paper, pale and motiouless as 
death, and with a coldness and a silence about her that awed him. 
Ah! what was there in these written words? What in these few 
brief sentences to strike with such sudden pain—such swift, keen 
anguish, home to the most secret depths of that pure young heart ? 
What could be the withering nature of such fatal document ? What 
the strange power therein contained which made the young bride 
sit there white and still as a corpse, with her gay marriage robes 
mocking, as it were, the darkness of her misery? Reader! that 
blighting stroke—that cruel, pitiless severance—these words, which 
seared and scorched, even as the lightning burneth—let us read, as 
she too read on ca like her, their every import—the 
hopeless, ruinous, traitorous character of their irrevocable tone. 

‘I do hereby declare” (so the dark page stated) “ that from this 
day forward I will renounce the errors of the Church of Rome, and 
in heart and mind, by outward act as well as through internal con- 
viction, scrupulously conform to the rules and tenets of the Re- 
formed Religion, as by the grace of God established in this kingdom. 
Given under my hand this 30th day of July, 1853, in the twenty- 
first year of my age.” | 

Once more were the quivering hands clasped over the throbbing 
brow, and then again were they as suddenly withdrawn to look for 
explanation into those other eyes that gazed so beseechingly into 
her face. A blinding flash at the instant, so long, so vivid, that for 
some seconds it lit up the entire apartment, blazed forth from the 
angry heavens, and terrified beyond measure, in the present over- 
wrought state of her physical energies, the warm colour which hud 
so recently been suffusing her face retreated to her heart. A mist 
overspread her sight, a rushing sound was in her ears, and, after 
rising and staggering back a few paces (before her companion 
Be prevent it), with the one word—* Betrayed!” escaping her 
white lips, she fell senseless to the floor. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





CuILprREN may teach us one blessed, one enviable art—the ar‘ of 
being easily happy. Kind Nature has given to them that useful 
power of accommodation to circumstances which compensates for 
many external disadvantages, and it is only by injudicious manage- 
ment that it is lost. Give him but a moderate portion of food and 
kindness, and the peasant’s child is happier than the duke’s ; free 
from artificial wants, unsatiated by indulgence, all Nature ministers 
to his pleasure; he can carve out felicity from a bit of hazel twig 
or fish for it successfully in a puddle. 

Gop has written upon the flower that sweetens the air, upon the 
breeze that rocks the flower upon its stem, upon the rain-drops that 
swell the mighty river, upon the dew-drop that refreshes the smallest 
sprig of moss that rears its head ia the desert, upon the ocean ‘hat 
rocks every swimmer in its channel, upon every pencilled shell 
that sleeps in the caverns of the —_ as well as upon the mighty 
sun which warms and cheers the millions of creatures that live im 
his light—upon all he bas written, “ None of. us liveth to himself” 
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THE ENGLISH SENTINEL. 

fr was drawing towards the close of a damp, foggy evening in December, 
when an unusual congregation of the village neighbours collected around 
the blazing hearth of Old Denis Daly. An extra kish of turf had been 
piled in the corner, and the jug of smoking punch circulated with accele- 
rated impetus. Every eye was directed in admiration, and every tongue 
moved in gratulation of a weather-bronzed, though still young and hand- 
some man in a sergeant’s uniform, who, with that air of proud confidence 
which particularly distinguishes a military man, laughed, chatted, and told 
his best campaigning stories in his best style, to the circle of his wondering 
auditors. 

“Ned, asthore, now that you've time, maybe youd tell us all about 
how you got to be made sergeant in the Ingees ?—here’s Mike Dooley and 
Tim Kinsbella never hard the likes, an’ in troth, it’s the quare story, be- 
yant denying.” 

“‘To be sure, mother,’ replied the young soldier, whom we should in- 
form our readers was old Daly’s son, just returned with his regiment from 
the East, and who had obtained a furlough to visit his parents and native 
village. ‘* Well then—let me see; I think it was about this time three years 
that our regiment was ordered from Calcutta up the country, to defend the 
town of Goalpara from the attacks of a revolted Rajah. Our duty was very 
severe, and the constant vigilance we were obliged to use to prevent a sur- 
prise from the Rajah’s troops harassed us extremely; otherwise we were 
very pleasant, living in a perfect paradise, eating, cursing, and drinking 
arrack punch. To be sure, the cholera carried off a few of us, and the 
tigers used to pick up any odd straggler who incautiously ventured any 
distance from the fort; but, God help you! these are only trifles in a sol- 
dier’s life. There was, however, a recurrence of one casualty which, from 
the mystery attending it, puzzled us exceedingly, and caused a great deal 
of alarm among the men. There was a certain point near the banks of the 
river which it was important should be closely watched; a sentry was 
accordingly placed there, but strange to say, almost every night a man was 
missed from this post; and as there were no traces of blood, nor any part 
of their arms or accoutrements to be found, it was at first supposed they 
had deserted to the enemy. It was then ordered that to none but those of 
tried fidelity and coolness should this perilous service be entrusted; and 
although the sentries had instructions to give the alarm on the slightest 
appearance of danger, the results were similar, and the best soldiers in the 
regiment were spirited away—no one could tell how or whither. The fre- 
quent recurrence of this extraordinary fatality spread such terror amongst 
us, that men who would be foremost in storming a battery, or mounting a 
breach, shrunk from the idea of meeting an invisible and mysterious enemy. 

Our colonel, who was as brave a man as ever led on a file of British 
bayonets to a charge, hearing of this strange circumstance, addressed us 
one morning on parade, and after ridiculing the superstitious fears which 
had crept amongst us, declared that no man should again be compelled to 
take the fatal post. ‘It shall,” he added, “‘ be guarded only by volunteers ; 
this night, as usual, I will place only a single sentry there, and I will my- 
self remain in the guard-house to watch the result. Is there any amongst 
you, men, who will volunteer for this service?” 

There was a dead silence for a minute or two; I was then only a raw 
soldier, but I thought it a burning shame to show the white feather on such 
an occasion: so taking heart, I stepped from the ranks, and declared myself 
ready for the duty. ‘‘You are a brave young fellow,” said the colonel, 
eyeing me, ‘‘and I heartily wish you success in your gallant adventure. 

Well, to make my story short, I left the guard-house that night with a 
Seating heart, and a vague idea of some undefined danger. However, as 
the guard-house was scarcely a quarter of a mile from the post, I was re- 
volved to fire my musket if but a leaf stirred in an unusual manner. 

The post I was to occupy was near the skirts of a thick jungle, which 
extended almost to the river’s edge, but still so much exposed that nothing 
could approach me unperceived. When my comrades of the guard left me 
alone, in the almost certainty of never beholding me again, I will confess 

that an indescribable feeling of horror ran through my veins, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could master my apprehensions sufficiently to 
keep my ground. I looked around me apprehensively, but nothing met my 
view but the lofty palm trees, waving their heads in the night breeze. I 
listened, and the only sound that struck my ear was the distant howl of the 
jackall. A quarter of an hour having passed away, I began to get more 
confident ; my presence of mind gradually returned, and I was even able 
to commence whistling with tolerable composure ; but quickly I was alarmed 
by a rustling among the reeds near me. I stopped—looked attentively 
towards the place from whence I fancied the noise proceeded, yet could dis- 
cover nothing. I resumed my walk, but with an ear eagerly attentive to 
catch the slightest motion. Again I heard it; my musket was to my shoul- 
der, and I was on the point of discharging it, when one of those large 
ourans, which are very numerous in that country, issued from the reeds and 
ran, or rather sidled along with that unsteady pace which distinguishes the 
animal, along the edge of the junglé towards the river. Lowering my piece, 
I laughed at my own timidity, but still kept my eye upon the ouran, which 
had sat chattering at a short distance from me. There was nothing in the 
appearance of the animal to excite suspicion—I had seen hundreds of them 
before, whilst on guard; yet I was unaccountably impelled to watch its 
motions narrowly. For some minutes it moved not; but at length I ob- 
served it make an unusual movement towards me, crouching almost to the 
earth as it crept along. This determined me, even at the hazard of giving 





a false alarm, to fire onit. I didso; and the ouran, with a piercing shriek, 
ran a few yards towards the jungle and dropped. The report of the shot 
brought the colonel and the entire guard, in a few minutes, to my post. [| 
shortly related the circumstance: the body of the slain ouran was examined, 
and you may judge how much astonished we were to find, artfully covered 
by the skin of that animal, a young Indian. The mystery was now solved, 
I received the thanks of the colonel and the congratulations of my com- 
rades for my courage, and, better than all, the next morning on parade, 
my musket was exchanged for a halbert.”—J, P. Magazine. 





SONGS OF IRELAND. 
Farrest maiden! roam with me 
Where hearts and souls are pure and free ; 
You’re free from: guile, 
Then fair one smile 
Thy smile of matchless ecstasy. 
Thy blue eyes’ glow, 
Wild as the roe, 
Enchain my heart where’er I go. 
Then roam with me, 
Gra gal machree, 
To sweet, to gallant Tipperary 0! 


Fairest maiden ! thy proud form 
The coldest wretch with love would warm}; 
Thy nectar lip 
The cherubs sip, 
Thy rose-cheek well my heart may charm. 
Thy auburn hair, 
O’er forehead fair, 
In dark gold ringlets wildly flow, 
Then roam with me, 
- Gra gal machree. 
To sweet, to gallant Tipperary 0! 


Then come, my love, my steed is nigh, 

The moon and stars shine out on high; 
This glorious night 
Shall see our flight, 

And bid all our sorrowing cares “ good bye.” 
’Tis thy form, not gold, 
My arms would enfold, 

And guide and guard thee, weal or woe, 
Then roam with me, 
Gra gal machree ! 

To sweet, to gallant Tipperary O! 

P. F. G. 





— oD 


A great deal of discomfort arises from over-sensitiveness about 
what people may say of you or your actions. This requires to be blunted. 
Consider whether anything you can do will have much connection with 
what they will say. And, besides, it may be doubted whether they will say 
anything at all about you. Many unhappy persons seem to imagine that 
they are always in an amphitheatre with the assembled world as specta- 
tors; whereas all the while they are playing to empty benches. They 
fancy, too, that they form the particular theme of every passer-by. If, 
however, they must listen to imaginary conversations about themselves, 
they might, at any rate, defy the proverb, and insist upon hearing them- 
selves well spoken of. | 


No trait of character is more valuable in a female than the pos- 
session of a sweet temper. Home can never be made happy without it. 
It is like the flowers that spring up in our pathway reviving and cheering 
us. Let a man go home at night wearied and worn by the toils of the 
day, and how soothing is a word dictated by a good disposition! It is 
sunshine falling on his heart. He is happy, and the cares of life are for- 
gotten. A sweet temper has a soothing influence over the minds of a 
whole family. Where it is found in the wife and mother, you observe 
kindness and love predominating over the natural feeling of a bad heart. 
Smiles, kind words, and looks characterize the children, and peace aml 
love have their dwelling there. Study, then, to acquire and retain a sweet 
temper. It is more valuable than gold; it captivates more than beauty ; 
and to the close of life it retains all its freshness and power. 


No man can solve the mysteries of life, but every man of common 
sense can perform its duties. 


zz 
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Tue whole of the territory lying to the north of Dublin, nearly | which had previously been subser 


“ 
* 


visit to Dublia some eighteen 
years ago, was able to pro- 
nounce a number of the wer 
pons found at Kilmainhara 
during the operation of raii- 
way excavation decidedly 
Norwegian or Swedish. Our 
old chroniclers continually 
distinguish between the Fin- 
galls and the Dubh-galls.— 
the white and dark strangers. 
The latter, who were in all 
probability the true Danes, 
have left a record of their 
occupation of Irish soil in the 
name of a fishing village to 
the north of Dublin—viz., 
Baldoyle, or more correct- 
ly Baile-dubh-gall, the place 
of the dark foreigners or 
strangers. Notwithstanding 
the lengthened period of their 
usurpation in Erinn, these 
unwelcome colonists, white 
or dark, beyond a few family 
names (Sweetman, more pro- 
perly Sweedman, aud Blacker, 
Blacar, for instance), and 
one or two names of places, 
have left no memorials of 
their visitation. Neverthe- 
less, the district which they 
held is plentifully sprinkled 
with works of the hands of 
the old Irish race—the earth- 
en dun or habitation, the 
cairn, kistyaen, and mound, 


| the church and round tower, 


&e. Of the Anglo-Norman 
colonists, who immediately 
succeeded the Scandinavians 
as lords of the soil of Finvall, 
numerous monuments remain 
to this day, and, not the 
least remarkable amongst 
them are the church and 
castle of Balrothery, of which 
buildings we give a graphic 
illustration. 

In the beginning of the 
12th century the church 


vient to the abbey of Lusk, 


as fur as Drogheda, and for a considerable distance inland, | was granted (inter alia) by Geoffry de Constantine to the 
was anciently styled Fingall, from fyonn, white, and sau, | priory of Tristernagh, in the county of Westmeath, “‘ together 


stranger. Here was the great stronghold in Ireland of the peo- 


with all its appurtenances, and also all the tithes of the mill 


ple usually referred to in our annals as gentiles or pagans, galls | of Balrothery, and a messuage outside the walls of Dublin, 


or foreigners. These invaders are too often popularly con- 


near that village of Hogges on whose site College-green now 


founded with the Danes proper. There can be little doubt | stands.” Of the earlier history of this church very little is 
that the ‘‘ white strangers” came originally from Norway and} known. The original establishment was in all probability 
Sweden. Warsaw, the celebrated northern antiquary, on his | upon Holmpatrick, or Inis Patrick, a small island lying in the 
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sea at a short distance from the shore, nearly opposite the 
modern village. Upon this island St. Patrick is said to have 
landed when on his voyage to the mouth of the Boyne. Tra- 
dition refers the erection of a church, which still remains upon 
this island, to the saint himself; and it is a very remarkable 
fact, whether the tradition be correct or not, that the building 
referred to bears all the architectural characteristics of the 
oldest kind of sacred edifice erected in Ireland. The plan is 
a simple oblong of very small dimensions. Unfortunately the 
greater portion of the eastern gable, which no doubt contained 
a window, has fallen; the side walls are in moderately fair 
condition, but contain no opening for the admission of light. 
In the centre of the western gable is a square-headed doorway, 
so small that a full-sized man would find some difficulty in 
entering it. The sides have a considerable inclination from 
the ground upwards, and the wall, which is of a thickness un- 
usual in buildings of the size of the church, appear to have 
been constructed without mortar, We have examined in 
Kerry, Clare, Aran, and other parts of Munster and Connaught, 
a number of early Christian edifices which had been declared 
on the authority of the late Drs. Petrie and O’Donovan to be 
as old at least as the 6th century, and we have no hesitation in 
expressing our opinion that this little building, here for the first 
time noticed, must be regarded as belonging to the earliest 
period of Christianity in Ireland, and that in all probability 
it was erected under the immediate direction of St. Patrick 
himself. 

Adjoining the older church, to the southward, are the ruins 
of a daim-liag or great stone church, which bears evidence of 
having been erected in the early part of the 12th century. Tis 
eastern window is formed of acutely-pointed lancets, and as 
was not uncommon in churches of the time, the whole of the 
chancel was closed in and roofed with stone. A very unusual 
circumstance in connexion with this church may be here re- 
corded. The late Dr. Petrie has stated to the writer that 
some thirty-five years or so ago, when examining the ruin, he 
picked from the mortar or grouting of the interior of the wall 
two small and very perfect arrow-heads formed of flint, and 
exactly similar to many specimens usually found in connexion 
with pagan and pre-historic interments. We have seen these 
singular relics, which differ in no respect from the arrow-head 
found so frequently in almost every part of Ireland, and which 
are generally designated ‘ elf stones’ by our country people, 
who sometimes apply them to superstitious purposes. It is 
difficult to believe that weapons tipped with flint were used in 
the warfare of the British Islands so late as the period of the 
erection of the church. Could these ‘elf stones” have been 
introduced by the masons or builders asa ‘‘ charm?” This 
church is said to have been erected by Sitric Mae Murchad 
in the 9th century, but no portion of the present building is 
older than the 12th. Moel-Finian, a prince of the Bregii or 
people of Meath, is recorded to have become a monk and sub- 
sequently abbot of this establishment; and here, in 1148, a 
great synod was held by Gelasius, Archbishop of Armagh, 
assisted by the famous Malachy O’Morgair, Apostolic Legate. 
Early in the 18th century the community of the monastery 
removed to the mainland, and settled within a short distance 
. Skerries, where the house flourished until the dissolution 
of monasteries, when it and its possessions were granted b 
Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Fitawilliam, . 

To return to Balrothery. The remains of the church con- 
sist chiefly of a magnificent belfry tower, having a stair turret 
at one of its angles, and which is furnished as usual with 
corner towers, which were evidently designed less for orna- 
ment than as a means of defence. Alas! for centuries in the 
history of Ireland it was necessary, more or less, to fortify 
even sacred buildings ; over several church portals, as at Jer- 
point in Kilkenny, Ardpatrick in Limerick, and elsewhere, we 
find the ‘‘ murthering hole,” or bartizan, as in the castle or 
fortified house. The lower windows in Balrothery tower are 
fine specimens of pointed decorated design ; the opes for the 























emission of the sound of the bells are semicircular, and in pairs 
divided by a mullion. This mixture of pointed and semi- 
circular forms was very common throughout the whole district 
of the Pale, down to times comparatively modern. A striking 
instance occurs in the belfry of Lusk, a work, as Dr. Reeves 
was the first to discover, of the latter half of the 15th century. 

The Castle of Balrothery, which stands at a short distance 
to the south of the church, is an ordinary tower house, the 
age of which, from the absence of ornamentation, it is difficult 
to pronounce. It was vaulted and turreted in the usual Irish 
or Anglo-Irish style, and may have been a residence of the 
Sir Hugh de Lacy, who, in 1318, in consequence of his having 
aided the Scottish invader Bruce, suffered the confiscation of 
his possessions at Balrothery. 

The annals of the place, such as have been preserved, are 
not generally of any considerable interest. In 1415, Nicholas 
Hill, Archdeacon of Dublin and Vicar of the church, * had 
the royal license to absent himself from Ireland for four years 
to remain at thecourt of Rome, and during the interval receive 
the profits of his ecclesiastical preferments without incurring 
the penalties then incident to non-residence.” 

There is a tradition that the unfortunate James II. slept at 
an inn in the village called the ‘‘ White Hart’ the day before 
the battle of the Boyne, and the same distinction is claimed by 
another ancient house in the place which was likewise of old 
an hostel. Verily, James must have performed a miracle of 
no common order if the day before and the day after the battle 
he slept in half the places which claim the honour of having 
entertained his Majesty upon those interesting occasions. He 
must have been more ubiquitous even than Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, which could only be in two different places at the’ same 
time ! | 

The sea views from the heights above the village are beauti- 
ful in the extreme. To the northward extend the Carlingford 
hills, closed in and, as it were, outflanked to the eastward by 
the magnificent range of the Mourne mountains, one of which, 
Slieve Donard, was long assigned the distinction of being the 
highest in Ireland. The officers of the survey lately cucried 
on in Ireland, under the auspices of the Royal Engineers, have 
settled the question by actual measurement, from which if 
appears that one of Magillicuddy’s Reeks’at Killarney, Carran 
Thuall, is the king of Irish mountains. To the southward 
may be seen the rugged outline of Howth, the Ben Edair of 
the ancient Fenians, and the Dublin and Wicklow hills; to 
the seaward, the holy island of Inispatrick and the rocky islets 
of Colt, Shenex, and Rockabill. Upon the last mentioned a 
magnificent lighthouse has lately been erected. i aan 


If you are disquieted with anything, you should consider with 
yourself—is the thing er ans that for it 1 should so disturb my- 
self and lose my peace and tranquillity. 

The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in the 
kindliest soul, is tenderness towards the hard, forbearance towards the 
unforbearing, warmth of heart towards the cold, philanthropy towards 

he misanthropic. : ee 

Kind words are circulating mediums between the true gentlemen 
in soc:ety; and nothing can atone for the harsh language and disrespect- 
ful treatment too often indulged in between those bound her by 
God’s own ties of blood; and the still more sacred bonds of conjugal 
love. | 

#overty and pride are inconvenient companions ; but when idle- 
ness unites with them, the depth of wretchedness is attained. | 

If it be sound doctrine that a line every day is the secret of 
success in art, it is not less true that an instalment of pleasure every day 
is at least one of the secrets of happiness in life. It is the fashion to sup- 
pose that men can only have their moral nature dulled and debased by 
pleasure. In their affright at pleasure, they forget to take any precau- 
tions against being dulled and debased by excessive labour for a singla 
object, which is a worthy object when it is one of many. 

Remember that the true pleasures of nee regres and the many — 
benefits that follow scbriety, cannot be imagined by those who lead dis- 
sipated lives ; so neither can the sweet influences thereof be enjoyed with- 
out self-denial, and some trouble to old Adam. : 

Well-arranged time is the surest mark of a well-arranged mind. 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’Fianacay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “Thé Bar Life of 
O’Connell,” &c. 


LORD CARLETON, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COMMON PLEAS. 


Law officials natives of Cork.—Hugh Carleton born 11th September, 
1739.—His father a merchant.—Value of industry.—Carleton and 
John Scott fellow students.—Carleton’s legal abilities.— Becomes 
Solicitor-General in 1779, and Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1787.—Raised to the peerage as Lord Baron Carleton in 
1789.—Judicial character.—His conduct when presiding at the trial 
of the Sheares.—Probable mistake in the case of the murder of Lord 
Kilwarden.— Lord Carleton supports the Legislative Union.—Retires 
from the bench in 1802.—Lives in London for 24 years.— Died in 1826. 

Cork. has supplied a fair proportion of eminent men who have 

adorned the bench and bar of Ireland. This remark has béen 

true in past times—it holds good now. The present Lord 

Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer—a lately deceased Judge 

of the Common Pleas—a Master in Chancery—one of the 

Judges of the Landed Estates Court—the late Solicitor-Gene- 

ral—several of the leading men of the inner as well as of the 

outer bar of Ireland, are natives either of the city or county 
of Cork ; while, Sir James Shaw Wills, a Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas of England, and the late Francis Stack Murphy, so 
popularly known as Serjeant Murphy, a Commissioner of the 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court in England, were both born in the 

beautiful city ‘‘on the pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 

Within this city’s bounds, on the 11th September, 1739, was 
born the subject of my present sketch. 

His father, Francis Carleton, was one of the enterprising 
and spirited individuals, such as Cork often nurtures. In- 
stead of setting up for quality, he was desirous of earning the 
character of an honest man, and devoted himgelf to mercantile 
pursuits. In these days an absurd feeling prevailed against 
industry ; the hand pledged to toil, the heaa devoted to busi- 
ness was despised and looked down upon; and while others 
were sowing the crop of incumbrances which covered their 
estates with judgments, mortgages, bonds, and writs, and left 
them landless and houseless in latter years, worshipping their 
idol, pride, bringing up their families in extravagance and idle- 
ness, Mr. Carleton was increasing his stock and extending his 
trade. He seems to have had great success in his early 
career, and was so universally respected by his fellow-citizens 
as to have obtained the appellation amongst his friends of the 
**King of Cork.” The wife of Mr. Carleton, the mother of the 
— Chief Justice, was Rebecca, daughter of John Lawton, 

sq. 

Ii is unfortunate that the career of suclt men as Hugh Carle- 
ton leaves few traces for a biographer to work upon. Those 
of his contemporaries who mingled in the stormy conflicts of 
the political arena left abundant vestiges to mark their pro- 
gress; but the life of a man who sedulously pursued the avo- 
cations of his profession at the bar, or dispensed justice from 
the bench, was so uneventful, that he was but slightly noticed 
by the recorders of the time. It is with reference to his kind- 
ness to John Scott, afterwards Earl of Clonmel, that I have 
been able to discover they were fellow-students together at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and afterwards at the Temple in 
London. Here Scott’s circumstances were such as to render 
assistance needful, and he was most fortunate in having so 
kind-hearted a countryman as Carleton to aid him, for when 
the matter was delicately mentioned to the worthy merchant 
of Cork, he sent abundant funds for his son and son’s friend. 

It would not be very profitable, perhaps, to follow the young 
Jaw students through their preparatory career. We have seen 
how, in fearlessness of demeanour and unblushing effrontery, 
young Scott so surpassed his companions as to earn the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘copperfaced Jack,” with the more gratifying addition 
**that he was sure to win the highest position,” a prophesy 
his subsequent career fully realised. We may be certain Hugh 
Carleton allowed no opportunity of improving himself in legal 
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lore to escape; and though of a gentler nature and of finer 
feelings than his metallic-visaged friend, had high aspirings, 
glowing expectations, severe labours, and those eager hopes 
which wait on every law student's career. True, his father’s 
wealth freed him from that depression of despondency which 
too often accompanies those feelings—but who could foresee 
whether that wealth would last? and the young Corkman had 
sense enough to work as assiduously as his companion who 
possessed greater abilities with smaller means. Therefore it 
was that when Mr. Carleton was called to the Irish bar, few 
could equal him in the extent of legal knowledge. He was not, 
perhaps, naturally very brilliant, but, devotedly attached to his 
profession, he spared no pains to become master of its varied 
departments.} Sir Jonah Barrington thus speaks of his charac- 
ter as a lawyer: ‘‘ At the bar he was efficient, on the bench 
he wasexemplary. With a plain and exclusively forensic talent, 
cultivated by an assiduity nothing could surpass, he attained 
very considerable professional eminence: his whole capacity 
seemed to have been formed into nice points of law, regularly 
numbered and always ready for use. His limited genius seldom 
wandered beyond the natural boundary—but whenever it 
chanced to stray to general subjects, it appeared always to return 
to its symmetrical technicalities with great gratification. Habit 
and application made hima singular proficient in that methodical 
hair-splitting of legal distinctions, and in reconciling the in- 
congruity of conflicting precedents, which generally beget the 
reputation of an able Jawyer. The government wers glad to 
get him out of parliament, and without intending it did ar 
essential service to the due administration of justice.’’* 

We can readily conceive how utterly distasteful the stormy 
life of a politician in those times (when a man made a speech 
at the risk of a duel) was to the able lawyer who loved but 
the law. He was made Solicitor-General in 1779, when his 
friend Scott was Attorney-General, and, mindful doubtless of 
the kindness shown by the merchant of Cork, was happy to 
have a colleague in his son. Misfortunes had fallen on the 
mercantile house of Carleton pere, and this was the time for 
Scott to prove his friendship. He availed himself of the op- 
portunity by furthering the interests of Hugh Carleton. He 
could not, however, supply natural deficiencies, and in parlia- 
ment the Solicitor did not shine. Barrington says, even in 
his prime he was a most inefficient legislator and statesman. 
Not having a sufficiently capacious intellect to comprehend sub- 
jects of constitutional policy, he brought the attributes of 
his profession into parliament, and appeared either blind or 
indifferent to those varied and luxuriant labyrinths which the 
principles of civil liberty eternally disclose, and which the en- 
lightened legislator never fails to discover, and never ceases to 
enjoy. 

Mr. Carleton sought enjoyment in the congenial exercise of 
his noble profession and the comforts of his home. He was 
united to Elizabeth, only daughter of Richard Mercer, Esq; 
She lived to see him raised to the bench he was so fitted to 
grace. He was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas of Ireland in 1787, and two years later—Nov. 1789— 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Carleton of 
Amner. His wife died without issue in 1794. He appears 
soon to have experienced the comfortless state of a home de- 
prived of the female head, for we find that in fourteen months 
he again married, taking as second wife, on 15th July, 1795, 
Mary, daughter of Abednego Matthew, Esq. Not long after 
his second nuptials he was advanced in the peerage, but, fond 
of the name of the merchant of Cork, he held it as Viscount 
Carleton of Clare, in the county of Tipperary. 

His extreme attachment to his profession, his masterly ex- 
position of cases, his methodical arrangement of facts, and 
the clearness of his views on matters of law contributed to 
render him an admirable judge. He presided on the me- 
lancholy occasion of the trial of the brothers Sheares, when 
both were found guilty of high treason. John made a 





* « Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” p. 322. 
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very feeling appeal, urging that while he himself should be 
executed with the swiftness deemed requisite, his brother 
might be respited for such time as the court in its discretion 
should think proper. He said his brother's affairs required 
arrangement, and if both were to be taken off, an aged and 
revered mother, a dear sister, and the most affectionate wife 
that ever lived, with six children, would be left without pro- 
tection or provision of any kind. 

Lord Carleton replied: ‘‘In the awful duty imposed on 
me no man can be more sensibly affected than I am, because 
I knew the very valuable and respectable father and mother 
from whom you are both descended. I knew and revered their 
virtues. One of them, happily for himself, is now no more— 
the other, for whom I have the highest personal respect, pro- 
bably by the events of this day may be hastened into futurity. 
It does not rest with us, after the conviction which has taken 
place, to hold out mercy—that is for another place ; and I am 
afraid, in the present situation of public affairs, it will be diffi- 
cult to grant even that indulgence which you, John Sheares, 
so pathetically request for your brother. With respect to one 
object of your soliciting time for your brother, unfortunately 
it could be of no use, because by the attainder he will forfeit 
all his property, real and personal—nothing to be settled will 
remain.’ He then proceeded, after observing upon the offence 
of high treason, to pass sentence of death. The Attorney- 
General (Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury) prayed it should be 
carried into effect the next day, and it accordingly was. 

A great deal of unpopularity fell on Lord Carleton in con- 
sequence of his prompt yielding to the request of the Attorney- 
General, and not allowing time for application for a respite, if 
not commutation of the sentence. He had been the towns- 
man and intimate friend of the father of the Sheares, as he 
informed them; but the impression (an erroneous one, it 
appears) prevailed that he was also their guardian. Dr. 
Madden is of opinion this mistaken idea had much to do with 
Lord Kilwarden’s death in 1808, for when that ill-fated noble- 
man announced himself as ‘“‘ Kilwarden, the Chief Justice,” 
the crowd surrounding his coach mistook him for the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Lord Kilwarden was thus 
killed in mistake. 

We find that about this time he entertained a wish to leave 
the bench and settle in Engiand. The times were notoriously 
corrupt, and we know that evil communication is highly 
dangerous. ‘The integrity of few was able to resist the tide 
of influences which ministered to the pride or the avarice of 
those who then figured conspicuously in public life, and Car- 
leton was one of many who received special marks of court 
favour. Having witnessed the horrors of a rebellion, he, with 
too many others who were deemed the friends of the people, 
pretended to believe he was right in securing the Union with 
Great Britain as a barrier to a recurrence of so fearful an 
event. He supported the Union, and in commenting on the 
fact, Barrington says, ‘‘ When men read the childish, con- 
temptible, and strained attempts at reasoning which were pro- 
nounced by him in favour of that measure, and reflected upon 
the duplicity of his profession, and his pre-determined emigra- 
tion, it must be regretted that a judge so competent and in- 
dependent and a man so respected should have yielded his 
country against his conviction, and lent his fair fame to the 
corrupting minister.”’ It was understood at this period that 
his health had failed—he was sixty-three years of age, a time 
of life when the faculties of most men begin to decline, and in 
1802 he retired on what Barrington calls ‘a magnificent 
pension.” He went immediately to reside in London, where 
he had the misfortune of losing his second wife in 1810. The 
air along the Thames seems to have agreed extremely well 
with him, for though he left the Common Pleas on the plea of 
_ declining health, he survived his relinquishment of office for 
four-and-twenty years. He died in 1826, at the advanced 


age of eighty-seven, and having had no issue his title became 
extinct. 





ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


’ CHAPTER IX. 


May went out and June came in, and June in its turm with- 
drew to give place to its beautiful sister July. The Moores 
had not yet returned from Dublin, for many and varied were 
the attractions this capital presented to them. There had 
been English operas and a distinguished tragedian at the 
Theatre Royal on their first arrival; and Lizzie coaxed John 
to come, and John scolded a little, and talked of people getting 
beyond themselves, and of the expenses he had incurred pur- 
chasing Oaklands—for Oaklands was now his, right and title, 
body and bones, rubbish and stumps, and all to hold as long 
as he was able; but finally he consented—Lizzie could have 
made him consent to anything—and to the dress-cirele of the 
Theatre Royal went they five or six times, Lizzie having first 
purchased two opera-cloaks for herself and Barbara in Grafton- 
street. There were races too—the Howth and Baldoyle—and 


tuere went they also, taking a carriage for the day, for of 


course people of their position couldn’t go on cars—of course 
not. There were drives in the Park, too, and excursions to 
the Kingstown pier—but these were matters of minor conside- 
ration. And finally, as the climax to their fashionable career, 
an excursion to Killarney was proposed, and Lizzie’s diplomacy 
once more carried the day, and accordingly to Killarney went 
they also. In fact, there was no piece of extravagance which 
she could devise of which she was not guilty ; she had dresses 
made by fashionable dressmakers, the charge of which cost 
more than the material itself ; boots by exorbitant bootmakers 
at a guinea a pair; her picture painted by one of the most 
fashionable painters at a fabulous price—a sweet picture she 
did make with her Madonna face, and her child smiling up 
at her, and John paid that bill without a murmur. Well, 
Lizzie declared Killarney should be the end of their expen- 
diture—positively the end ; not another farthing would she 
spend for years to come—not one. Indeed she had gone 
very far already—farther than she ever intended, and the ex- 
tent frightened her, so that she told John, who had been 
grumbling and complaining in the train from Killarney to 
Dublin, that she would not go to live at Oaklands—she thought 
she liked the town better, and that they had a £100 or so left, 
which they might spend in repairs or improvements, and set 
the place to pull up the expenses of the trip. The proposal 
pleased John highly, and he kissed Lizzie on the strength of 
it, at which trying moment Barbara looked out of the opposite 
window, a maiden blush bepainting her cheek. Furthermore, 
Lizzie added that she would only keep one servant, her old one 
Bessy, and that they could manage the house and the baby 
between them, and that she would also renounce Berlin works, 
wax flowers, &c., for they cost too much money. These divers 
announcements sent John into raptures. For many a long 
day Lizzie had not seen him so cheerful, and the sight rejoiced 
her heart, for she loved him dearly through all her folly, and 
she vowed never, never again to annoy him by her extraya- 
gance. Those few hours in the train from Dublin to Killar- 
ney were bright with promise. Lizzie had run her race, and 
now she was thoroughly tired, and only: wanted to sit down in 
quiet with her husband and her child. Everything in life has 
its time, and there are things that look brightest at the last 
hour—as the daylight, for instance. 

They arrived in due time at their lodgings in Dublin that 
night, and their kind landlady, who had set her lodgings to 
them at just double the usual figure, met them at the door 
with a smile and a bow and a kind inquiry for the baby, and 
finally produced some letters bearing the Ballyclare post-mark, 
which letters had arrived three days before, and had been 
treasured like the apple of the worthy lady’s eye. Unpleasant 
missives always are kept. It is a curious fact, and one well 
worth recording, that an unpleasant letter is never by any 
chance lost. Her majesty’s post is wonderfully watchful over 
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these disagreeable passengers who travel by her conveyance, 
and chooses nice and safe nooks for them in the bags, and in- 
spires her'servitors to handle them with peculiar delicacy and 
tenderness. I have lost some dozens of pleasant letters in my 
life, bus not to my knowledge a single unpleasant one. 

There was anguish and despair when those letters were 
opened ; there was bitter self-reproach and tears of agony, and 
there was callofs indifference to the sufferings of others in the 
person of the maiden sister. The letter announced that Mr. 
William Rodgers, head shopman in the establishment of Mr. 
John Moore of Ballyclare, had absconded two days. previous 
to the date of the letters, in company with his fellow-shopman, 
having previously disposed in secret of most of the goods, and 
leaving the place destitute of both wares and money. No clue 
to his whereabouts could be discovered. Itwas surmised that 
he had immediately sailed for America in company with 
his brother-thief. But the worst remained still to be told— 
the climax of misery destined to conclude this day, which had 
risen under such wise resolves and pleasant, beautiful vistas 
of a home—a happy home, moderately and wisely regulated. 
There were bills from merchants for goods, to the amount of 
£8,500 from various quarters, demanding payment wjthin 
fourteen days after the date of issue, which bills John believed 
to have been paid long ago—at least, he had entrusted the 
money for that purpose to his right hand, his staff of truth, 
his rock of honesty—Mr. William Rodgers, who had trans- 
ferred the same money to his own pocket, and forged the re- 
ceipts presented to John, who, grown careless and proud—led 
away by the caprices of his young wife—scarcely glancing at 
them, thrust them away contemptuously as the insignia of his 
degrading occupation. He saw it all at a glance now. In 
the world he had but a bare £100 and that fool’s bargain, 
Oaklands. He bowed his head in despair. He had been 
warned ; Mr. Hamilton had told him how it would end. He 
had made his own bed, and he must lie in it. He did not 
utter a word of reproach to Lizzie—not one, only when she 
came to him and put her arms around his neck, he flung her 
from him as he would have flung a reptile he loathed. 

And this was a death-blow to her. To the gnawing misery 
of self-reproach was added the agony of his lost love—the love 
of the man to whom she had bound herself for life, for better 
for worse, till death should part them. And he had loved her so 
fondly, so truly—never lost the lover in the husband. She 
could ‘remember it all now. If he had only reproached her, 
called her his destroyer and his evil genius—if he had struck 
her eyen—anything, anything; but to turn his white, de- 
spairing face from her with that look of unutterable loathing. 
It went into her heart like a dagger. But how shall I paint 
her feelings—how shall anyone, save those who have ruined 
and lost the thing they loved ? 

That was a sorrowful termination to the day’s hopes and 
resolves, the silent night journey home to Ballyclare. John 
sitting in a corner of the train with his head bent in his hands, 
Lizzie holding her baby to her heart, whilst the tears dropped 
down silently over its little sleeping face, and Barbara with 
her feet on the opposite seat and a rug tucked round them, 
dozing the small-hours away; and bankruptcy, like the oft- 
quoted sword of old, hanging like a single thread over them. 
God help them! God help thousands like them in this world 
of ours, for man will not ! 

The faint red of morning streaked the eastern sky, and the 
birds twittered their sweet reveillé in the woods around the 
town, and the grey river plashed among the whins, and broom, 
and briars along the bank, as, silent, and spiritless, and travel- 
worn, the:little party almost slunk back to the home they had 
quitted with such fuss and splendour two short months before. 
‘hey knocked long, but-no answer. At length a head enveloped 
in an amply befrilled night-cap was thrust out of an upper win- 
dow; and instantly withdrawn with a cry. It was Mrs, Higgins, 
poor woman, so frighténed out of her wits and filled with such 
vague and mysterious notions of the. horrors of law, that she 








scarcely opened the door,believing, like the ghost-frightened 
children, that her only safety lay in keeping under cover. In 
&@ moment she descended, and weeping, and trembling, and 
talking incoherently, opened the door for them, Like Lizzie, 
her faults were those of the head, not the heart; but Barbora 
walked off tranquilly to bed, nor uttered one word of condo- 
lence or kind sympathy; she only said she wondered how 
people could be such fools as to bring themselves to this. And 
yet she it was who had been Lizzie’s prompter—she who had 
urged her along the flowery path to ruin. 

Which shall be found more guilty on the accounting day— 
the tempter or his victim? God of mercy! God of justice! 
thou knowest; and to thee have the victims of others’ sins and 
of their own weakness lifted up their hands in all ages. 

With a sinking heart, John, candle in hand, walked through 
his shop, examining right and left what wrecks had been left 
him. ‘There were but empty boxes standing in rows. Magpie- 
hke had the egg been sucked, and on!y the shells remained to 
spite the eyes of the wretched owner, who was incapable of 
wreaking his vengeance on the winged thief. Oh, those long, 
sorrowful hours until the morning came. Lizzie only wished 
to lie down quietly somewhere and die. But then her baby! 
She could. only kneel there and pray God in his great mercy 
to look down on her and help her. Mrs. Higgins rocked her- 
self to and fro, and lamented aloud, and rendered everything 
miserable ; and the baby, as if it too felt something was wrong, 
mingled its wail with hers. But we shall dwell no more on 
this scene of misery. 

That day the news of their arrival spread abont, and at an 
early hour summonses were served on John for sums due 
through the town, principally for household goods, and, alas! 
alas! the greater number were debts contracted by Lizzie. 
John had a bare £100, which he must reserve for further 
exigencies. He had resolved to place it in Frank Barry’s 
hands for his wife and child. There was but one remedy— 
the household furniture must go to satisfy these claims. How 
little his father had dreamed of all this the day he took him 
a partner in his business. It was well for him now, poor 
man, that the grass was growing over his head. How little 
John himself dreamed of it the day he stood a happy bride- 
groom by Lizzie’s side in the Ballyclare church. How he 
cursed that day now as the first step in his downhill career. 

Didn’t Mrs. Hoyle, and Miss Booth, and Mrs. Mangan, the 
baker’s wife, tear them limb from limb. Wasn’t the whole 
town down on them. Ah, “‘ when a man’s down, down with 
him,”’ the world’s golden motto in ail ages—the scroll she hag 
graven on the escutcheons of her partizans and on the banners 
of her standard-bearers. Eat a man’s dinners to day, and make 
merry in his house, and to-morrow, if he’s a beggar, look 
the other way, or turn round the corner if you see hirn in the 
street, and call him fool, and blacken his character to all your 
acquaintances. You knew it would come to this—knew he 
couldn’t stand—said so long ago. Wise prophet and honest 
man, answer me this: Why didst thou eat and drink and 
make merry in his house, and blow the bellows to his folly, if 
thou knewest all these things ? Wherefore? Beware! there 
may come a day for thee too—a day of eternal insolvency for 
thy want of charity, that charity that would have covered a 
multitude of sins. 

John walked about all that day, weary and wretched, re- 
pulsing all his wife’s advances, refusing food, and incapable of 
rest. Night came, and with it a good Samaritan to speak kind 
words and do kind deeds. Mary Victory left her home as 
soon as her daily occupations were over and came to Lizzie. 
‘There had been many changes in the three months since they 
met, and Mary had her share in them—a little graver, anda 
little paler, and a great deal kinder and more thoughtful to 
eveyone, She was never to know love of husband or of child 
herself, and therefore she must find her joys in works of 
charity and deeds of kindness to her fellow-creatures. So she 
argued with herself, and so she acted. 
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Lizzie was sitting in the middle of her shop pale and 
wretched, her hair hanging round her, and her eyes swollen 
with weeping, and her baby, poor unconscious thing, asleep 
on her knee, when Mary entered. It was a strange contrast to 
the scene of three short months ago, when Mary had found 
her in her drawingroom, surrounded with all the costly acces- 
sories of the toilet—pretty, thoughtless, conceited, extrava- 
gant. She stood at the door a moment, awed by the differ- 
ence of the scene. That life-drama, extravagant vanity and 
its after-piece of folly, were photographed on her brain for ever ; 
and many a time in after years, when she felt tempted to ex- 
ceed her means by indulging in some piece of unnecessary 
vanity, did they look out of their mental frames at her. 

‘‘Oh, Mary, Mary!” cried Lizzie, dropping her face over 
baby’s, ‘* you were the only person that warned me, and now 
you are the only person that has come near me.” 

There were volumes in these few words—a dear-bought 
history of worldly knowledge. And what could Mary do for 
her, you may ask? She did what she could, and the best of 
us can do no more for a friend. She mingled her tears with 
Lizzie’s, and tried what scraps could be saved out of the wreck 
in aid of the future. 

** John will have to go to jail,” said Lizzie weeping. She 
had that terrible vision before her continually. There seemed 
but one conclusion to all this—John dragged off to prison by 
rough hands, and she weeping and imploring mercy for him 
in vain. It was the alpha and omega of all her thoughts. 
Beyond it she had not an idea. She had little worldly wisdom, 
nor, indeed, had Mary either; but Mary had one advantage 
over her—good sense. 

‘‘T don’t care for anything but that,” said Lizzie, ‘* and it 
is my fault—all mine. He loved me so, and was so honour- 
able and good. Oh, Mary, you don’t know what it is to loose 
what you thought most of on earth.” 

Didn’t she. She knew something very like it, then. 

‘“‘ Tf I had only taken your advice, Mary, all this might have 
been spared; but, oh! I was proud—foolishly proud, and I 
was ashamed of my husband’s trade, and I made him neglect 
it, and I made him buy that hateful place that cost such a for- 
tune, and I made him come up to Dublin and squander money 
in every folly, and now he hates me, Mary,” and she dropped 
her head on her knees and sobbed. ‘‘ He wishes he had never 
seen my face—that he might never see it again. Oh, Mary, 
I wish I were dead, and then he might forgive me.” 

It was heartrending to hear these bitter self-upbraidings, and 
Mary knew that words of eomfort would be but a mockery, 
and so she only sat silent, praying in her young heart that 
God might pour balm into this wounded bosom. 

‘*T wonder if you couldn’t turn your hand to something, 
Lizzie, and try to help : panei on alittle,” she said at last, ¢ 
a means to divert Lizzie’s thoughts from the bitterness of self. 
reproach. ‘‘I often heard of people who got poor teaching 

music, and singing, and French, and supporting themselves. 
So you know all these things, don’t you ?” 

“TI learned a little of them.” 

** Well,” said Mary, trying to throw a ray of light into the 


gloom, ‘* you might get one or two pupils if you tried, and 
SO i 





‘* Mary,” said Lizzie solemnly, ‘‘ my li’e and my education 
have been one great mushake, Learned a little of everything, 
music, some songs and light 
pieces, waltzes and olk as for show, and a smattering of 
French, some a am ses and expressions. I suppose, indeed, I 
might teach a child the notes, but that wouldn’t keep me in 
bread and salt. As for grammar, I never could understand it, 
and never was kept at it; all my time was given to practising 
these pieces and songs and doiag fancy-work. Arithmetic I 
hated, and in the same way was never made to learn it. I 
can’t even sew well. Oh, Mary, I wish I had been brought 
up like you. I’m good for nothing but ruining my husband, ri 
and she bent her head in a fit of passionate weeping. ‘ What 








have prodehi to 


am I to do—oh, what am I to do ? Can't you tell me, ve 
No one here can.” 

She was so helpless, with all her diplomacy. Mary wag 
silent. How could she tell her what to do; that would have 
puzzled a wiser head than Mary's. ‘ 

‘‘What am I to do ?” she said raising her head. 

It was very trying, but guddenly a bright idea struck Mary. 
She had been endeavouring to hit ona plan. 

“‘T'll tell-you what you ‘il do, Lizzie. I'll teach you milli- 
nery. You are smart, and will pick it up soon, and then you 
can set up a shop.” 

‘*But I haven't a farthing, Mary,” said Lizzie despond- 
ingly. 

“ Never mind the money. Tu furnish your shop, and when 
you get on you can pay me.’ 

Dear, generous little |] a There’s many a high-born 
lady in ‘diamonds with less real nobility than you have, little 
country milliner that vou are. ‘‘ The rank is but the guinea 
stamp—the man’s the ‘gowd for a’ that”—and the woman too ; 
and Mary was real gold. Frank Barry knew that, and felt what 
he had lost. 

‘Vou are an angel, Mary,” said Lizzie, rising and kneeling 
before her, ‘‘ and anything you advise will surely prosper.” 

It was late when she rose to go, and Lizzie held her hand 
and begged her to stay. Barbara had never crossed the door 
since their misfortune, and John never opened his lips to 
her. Ah, these were altered days for Lizzie Moore! Mary 
could not find it in her heart to refuse that young afflicted 
woman, and she took off her bonnet and sat down. And all 
that night she did the good Samaritan. She lulled the baby 
asleep with some wild Irish lullaby she had heard her mother 
sing at the cradle, and she talked words of kindness, and she 
knelt and prayed to the God of the afflicted to look down upon 
his children—weak and erring, but his children still; and the 
tones of her young voice, so sweet and clear, so earnest and 
prayerful, brought peace to the heart of Lizzie Moore. And 
the recording-angel, looking down through the darkness upon 
the world where suffering and crime lay so thickly sown, 
beheld Mary’s good deed, and wrote it down upon the right 
hand of the book of life. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. | 





IRISH SOLDIERS UNDER HENRY VIII. 





Few persons are at all aware of the accuracy which truth 
demands of those who deal with matters ef historical inves- 
tigation. Many look with indifference on the past, unmind- 
ful of the sentiment so well expressed in these lines: 
“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they love to learn.” 

To them the labours of Herodotus, who recited his works to 
the highly educated Greeks at the Olympic games—of 
Thucydides, his great contemporary, whose style so charmed 
Demosthenes, that he transcribed his * War of Aigina” eight 
times, and almost committed it to memory altogether—of 
Polybius, both an author and a general, tutor to the cele- 
brated Scipio, surnamed Africanus, are all things of nought. 
With such we can hold no middle course. 

The subject principally treated of in the following article 
has more than once attracted attention, and has been cursorily 
noticed in the pages of this Magazine. But we always pre- 
fer to revert to original authorities; they are more reliable 
than any extract from either our Peerages, whether of Lodge, 
Collins, or other former writers, or even of the more modern 
productions of subsequent heralds.. Recent research in the 
State Paper O‘fice in London, and other repositories of public 
records, by such men as Thomas Duffus Hardy, F.S.A., and 
our own Caillard Erck, as well as those scholars lately en- 
gaged by Lord R tight « in a various works in London, 

ht a mass of materials of which even 
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literary men were wholly ignorant. We shall give some 
extracts from the private letters of the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land of the period, 

In the month of February, 1543, the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land (Anthony Sentleger) was recalled to give the King— 
Henry VIII.—an account of his administration of affairs in 
Ireland, and Sir William Brabazon was sworn Lord Justice 
in his stead. He sent the King 1,000 native Irish troops to 
Calais, under the command of three Anglo-Irish captains— 
Poer, Butler, and Skurelock,* the two former being nephews 
of the Earl of Ormond. A curious list of these men is pre- 
served in the State Paper Office in London. 

The praises bestowed on the daring valour of this Irish 
corps at the siege of Boulogne is scarcely credible. Holing- 
shed writes that they were very serviceable to the King at 
the siege, and did much mischief; for being light of. foot, 
they would often range twenty or thirty miles into the 
country, and as they returned, would burn and spoil where- 
ever they came. 

“They had a pretty trick to get a prey; which was, to 
tie a bull to a stake, and set fire about him, and as the fire 
scorched him, the bull would bellow, and thereupon all the 
cattle within hearing of him would flock that way, and so 
were taken. These Irishmen would never give quarter; and 
therefore, whensoever the Frenchmen took any of them, they 
mutilated them and otherwise tormented them exceedingly. 
After the surrender of Bulloign, a large Frenchman on the 
other side of the Ilaven, braved and defied the English army, 
whereupon one Nicholas did swim over the river, and cut off 
the Frenchman’s head, and brought it back over the river in 
his mouth, for which bold action he was bountifully re- 
warded.” 

See Hollingshed’s Chronicle, p. 103, and also Sir Richard 
Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana, where we read: ‘‘ At these and 
other wild feats of courage performed by the Irish kerne, 
the French, in astonishment, sent an ambassador to inquire 
of King Henry, ‘whether he had brought with him men or 
devils |” 

It would appear that the intrepidity and fearlessness of 
the Irish soldiery had been previously made known to Henry 
VIII. by the:Lord Deputy above named, Sir Anthony 
Sentleger ; for in a volume of the *‘ State Papers” still in ex- 
istence in London, some of which were published so recently 
as 18354, there is a letter written to the King by the Deputy, 
dated from Maynooth, on the 6th of April preceding. In 
this curious letter, which gives a vivid description of Irish 
horse and foot-soldiers of the period, Sentleger states that 
he had heard a report that “ his Majestie was about to go to 
war with France, and requests to know his Majesty’s pleasure 
if he should raise a body of native Irish soldiers to attend 
him in the invasion of France.’’ And he proceeds as follows : 

“But in case your Majestie will use their service into 
France, your Highnes must then be at some chardges 
with them, for yt is not in their possibilitie to take that 
journey without your helpe, for ther ys no horseman of this 
lande but he hathe his horse and his two boyes, and two 
hackeneys, or one hackeney and two chieffe horse, at the 
leste, whose wages must be according; and of themselffes 
they have no ryches to ffurnyshe the same. And assuredly, 
I thinke that for their ffeate of warre, whiche ys for light 

'* The name above written “ Skurlock” is to be found in various forms 


in ancient records; it was frequently given in the forms of Scurlogh, 
Scorlagge, Skirloke, and Shirloke.. From the latter, doubtless, came the 
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modern name Sherlock. Several of the family of Scurlock were priors of | 


the abbeys of Newtown, in the county of Meath, in the 14th century, 
and abbots of St. Thomas and other ecclesiastical establishments, besides 
holding other important offices, both civil and religious. A fine old castle, 
called Scurlogstown Castle, existed till recently in the parish of the 
same name, near Trim, in the county of Meath. It has been described 
as a solid square, with rounded towers for the stairs at two of the 
angles, and having, as usual, few windows. It has been figured not long 
since in a popular little work by W. F. Wakeman. I¢ fell to the ground 
in the year 1858. pe hs 
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scoores, ther ar no properer horsemen in Christen ground, 
nor more hardie, nor yet that can better endure hardeness. 
I thinke your Majestie may well have of them ffyve hundred, 
and leave your English Pale well ffurnyshed. And as to 
ther ffootemen they have one sorte whiche be harnessed in 
mayle and bascineftes, having, every of them, his weapon 
called a sparre, moche like unto the axe of the Towre; and 
they be named Gallo glasse (satlostacha), and for the more 
parte ther boyes beare for them thre dartes a piece, which 
dartes they throw ere they come to the hand strife. ‘These 
surt of men be those that doo not lightly abandon the freilde, 
but byde the brunt to the dethe. The other sort, called 
Kerne (i.e. ceéenn, called by Henry of Marleburrough ‘urd- 
culi, by others turbarii; they fought with javelins, tied with 
strings and knives, or short daggers called skeynes), are naked 
men, but only ther shurts and small coates ; and many tymes 
when they come to the bycker, but bare nakyd savyny ther 
shurts, and those have dartes and short bowes, which sorte 
of people be both hardy and clyver, to searche wooddes or 
morasses, in the which they be harde to be beaten. And if 
your Majestie will convert them to More-spikes and hand- 
gonnes, I thinke they wolde in that ffeate, with small in- 
structions, doe your Highnes grete service. Ffor as for 
gonners there be no better in no land than they be, for the 
nomber they have, which be more than I wold wishv, they 
hadde, onless yt wer to serve your Majestic. And also these 
two sortes of people be of such hardeness, that ther ys no man 
that ever I sawe that will or can endure the paynes an‘ evill 
ffare that they will sustayne ; ffor in the summer, when corne 
ys nere rype, they seke none other meate in tyme of nede 
but to scorke or swyll the eares of wheate and eat the same, 
and water to ther drinke, and with this they passe ther lyves ; 
and at all tymes they eate such meate as few others could 
lyve with. And in case your pleasure be to have them in 
readyness to serve your Majestie in any of these sortes, yt 
may then please the same as well to signifie your pleasure, 
therein, as also what wayes I shall trayne them unto. And 
so having knowledg of your pleasure therein, I shall en- 
deavour myselffe, according to my most bounden dutie, to 
accomplishe the same. The sooner I shall have knowledg of 
your pleasusre in that behalffe, the better I shall be able to 
perform it. : 
“ From your Majestie’s Castell of Maynothe, 
“the 6th of April, 1543.” — 
‘Contemporary documents are always of much interest; 
this is so obvious that we need not expatiate at any length 
upon the fact; but the foregoing have unusual value, for 
they describe with much accuracy the mode of warfare of 
the Irish soldiery at the particular period to which they 
refer. It will be seen that they also contain most accurate 
and descriptive sketches of the two classes of soldiers into 
which the Irish were chiefly divided—the horseman and his 
attendant, and the-infantry—to use the modern phrase, or 
“‘rough-footed kerne,” as at that.time they were usually 
termed. Their military tactics, it will be observed, were 
peculiar. While they performed such feats of great courage 
and daring, it was after their own peculiar manner. They 
fought much in the mode in which it has been stated that 
the Scottish highlanders continued to do down to a much 
later period; they charged the enemy impetuously, with 


'a@ valour which the more highly-disciplined soldiers could 


rarely resist. In more recent times, and especially in the 
Peninsular campaign—when the British army had to en- 
counter the best soldiers of the French empire, under Soult 
and the bravest marshals of the first Napoleon—the charge 
of the Irish infantry was still the same, and the fortune of 
many a well-fought field was decided by them, and carried 
at the point of the bayonet. It must not be forgotten that 
the descriptions which we have cited above at some length 
ere from the accounts of an English Lord Deputy. 

The name of St. Leger has nothing Celtic in its composi- 
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tion; in medieval records we find it latinized “ de Sancto 
Leodegario,” while it was often written—as it was commonly 
pronounced—Sellenger. It may be remembered that.a dance 
tune, which Sir John Hawkins, no mean judge in such 
matters, pronounced to be “ the oldest country dance extant,” 
and copies of which were to be found in Queen Elizabeth's 
and Lady Nevill’s Virginal books, was called ‘ Sellenger’s 
Round, or the beginning of the world.” The figure of this 
round dance is given at length in ‘* The Dancing Master,” a 
publication of the year 1686. The air, which is thorouglily 
English in its structure, has been re-arranged repeatedly, and 
with various words adapted to it as a song. The latest 
arrangement with which we are acquainted is to be met 
with in Chappell’s collection of old English ditties, where it 
is to be found, with a symphony and accompaniment by 
G. A. Macfarren, with words by J. Oxenford. The melody 
is assigned to the beginning of the 16th century. 

In the preceding description of the kernes or foot-soldiers 
of the Irish, we cannot fail to be reminded of the creaghts 
or herdsmen of the times of the Charleses and the wars in 
Ireland of the reigns of James and Elizabeth. Their name 
in Irish fully denotes their habitual occupation ; it is written, 
as we find in the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” either 
CANA] FeAct or caepiuy beacc. And Dr. O’Donovan, in one of 
his aecurate and erudite notes, tells us that this term is used 
in the south of Ireland to denote cattle; but according to the 
traditions of the county of Donegal it was used with refer- 
ence to the chief’s cattle and their herdsmen. They were 
of various military ranks, and it was their business to herd 
the cattle, and train the men in the art of preying and fight- 
ing, in times of peace, to drive the cattle into the fastnesses 
when the territory was invaded, and to attend the chief in 
his predatory excursions into other territories for the pur- 
poses of driving the prey. On these excursions they never 
fought unless when the prey was overtaken; but then they 
fought with staves and large knives, or, as they were termed, 
meaddoges, in Irish messaé, according to Edward O'Reilly, 
used probably as a dagger or short sword, with which they 
were always armed. 

This word creaght, which occurs repeatedly in Sir John 
Davis’s “ Discovery of the true cause why Ireland was never 
brought under obedience of the Crown of England,” in 
some plates is used by him as a verb—as, for example, when 
he tells us it was made penal to the English to permit the 
Irish to creaght or graze upon their lands. In another place 
the word occurs in a most interesting description which he 
gives of the policy of the first English adventurers : 

‘They sat down and erected their castles and habitations 
m the plains and open countries, where they found most 
fruitful and profitable lands, and turned the Irish into the 
woods and mountains, which, as they were proper places for 
outlaws and thieves, so they were their natural castles and 
fortifications. hither they drove their prey and stealths; 
there they lurked, and lay in wait to'do mischief. These 
fast places they kept unknown, by making the ways and 
entrys thereunto impassable; there they kept their creaghts 
or herds of cattle, living by the milk of the cow, without 
husbandry or tillage; there they increased and multiplied 
unto infinite numbers by promiscuous generation among 
themselves ; there they made their assemblies and conspiracies 
without discovery ; but they discovered the weakness of the 
English dwelling in the open plains, and thereupon made 
their sallies and retreats with great advantage.” 

This is a graphic description, and though drawn with no 
friendly hand, shows the true opinion of the English lawyer 
as to the strategic acumen and ability of the Irish creaght. 

In conclusion, we would observe that the word is by no 
means to -be confounded with another Irish term, namely, 
¢oyetpyjc, Which is rendered “ borderers,” or, as we now term 
them, “ foreigners,” and which ‘is ‘of constant occurrence is: 
the most ancient Irish manuscripts. cab de dis 
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BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


rs 1 
CHAPTER XXY.—A COOL RECEPTION.—-THE KIND PARISH 
: PRIEST. 


Ir was with feelings very different from those which stirred my 
heart when leaving Ballypooreen that I again approached the 
village. Then the scene was to my sight colewr de xose. The 
presence of Miss Malowney was upon every spot—her merry 
voice rang in my ear, her graceful form flitted before my eyes, 
her sweet smile brightened all around. Yetnow how changed! 
She who so truly loved me was cold and offended ; her, letter 
was so positive in its terms, bespoke her so determined and so 
resolved not to receive me, that I feared to hope any chance 
remained of my being able to assuage her anger. Then came 
the bitter reflection, had I not deserved to lose her? There 
was no balm in my thoughts. I had cast away the flower I 
should have cherished—I had thrown away the gem I should 
have been proud to wear. Woman's fickleness and. vanity 
are proverbial. Alas! man is equally prone to imdulge his 
whim, but he gives the weakness a loftier name. Only one 
course remained to me—that suggested by Lady Adela; and 
how humiliating to own my folly, my unjustifiable conduct, 
my silly vanity. Yet it was my own doing—I had brought it 
all on myself. These thoughts occupied me as I rode rapidly 
on. My horse suffered, for I was in no tranquil mood, and 
the impatience of my temper quickened my horse’s pace. . I 
galloped fast, and when the peasants drew aside as I tore 
along and hurried their little carts of turf to allow me to. pass, 
more than one pitied my ‘‘ misfortunate baste,’ goaded .by 
such a reckless rider, pre es 

At last I reached the village. It had the same half-drowsy 
look I had often noticed. ‘The same men lounged about the 
public-house in lazy indolence ; the same half-ragged children 
played before the doors; the same pigs rooted up ths same 
dung-hills: One or two: of the inhabitants remembered and 
noticed me, and, in the kindly and religious form of salu- 
tation common in Munster, wished mein good. care—Dias 
Maro guth.* I did not halt at the rural hostelry, but, anxious 
to have my interview over, I rode straight on to.the Castle. 
There was, I thought, a look of surprise -and_ sorrow in;the 
old butler’s face when he answered my knock. He evidently 
had not expected me, and his greetings were very different 
from the half-jocular yet deferential welcome accorded to my 
former calls, | 

‘‘ Is Miss Malowney at home, David ?” i 

‘My goodness, Captain! An’ is this yourself, at long 
last ?’’ was his truly Hibernian reply. 

‘‘ Yes, David. Are the ladies at home ?” ora 

‘¢ My lady is in, sir; but I’m not shure if she’s. at home.” 
He said this significantly. I understood what he meant. 

‘*‘ But Miss Malowney—where is she ?”’ | 

‘* Gone,” eet 

‘Gone!’ I repeated, and I felt stunned as by a blow— 
‘‘Gone! Where?” .. aren 

‘To furrin parts, | believe, sir; but my lady can tell you 
best. Come in, and I'll tell her you are here, at. all events,” 

David soon returned and beckoned me to advance. Th 
lowed up: the well-known stairs into the aceustomed drawing: 
room. How my spirits sank as] entered it. David announced 
me to his mistress, but how different her reception to all ‘her 
former ones! Instead of the friendly grasp of the outstretched 
hand and the genial smile rippling over the good-natured face, 
reflecting the warm heart, she was haughty and. jet ns 
said in a-cold, offensive tone : it : 91g 


“To what am I to ascribe your visit, Mr. Fogarty?" ° = 


“Oh, Lady O'Halloran,” I exclaimed, “do you too cast me 
* “God and the Virgin Mary save you.” 9) ©. 9? 
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off? Have I lost the esteem of all my kind friends at Bally- 
pooreen ?” . 

‘* Ask yourself, sir, what other treatment you deserve,” she 
replied. 

**T am not trying to defend my conduct,’ I said. ‘I offer 
no excuse.” 

‘* There can be none,” she said bitterly. 

‘*¢ Then the more need for pity. I have sinned too deeply 
for pardon; but surely I may make known my deep, my 
heartfelt penitence.”’ 

‘* If you mean during an interview with my poor, darling 
Catherine, that is out of the question.” 

‘* Why, Lady O’Halloran ?” 

‘¢ Because she is no longer here.” 

*¢ Whither has she gone ?”’ 

**T do not at present know, sir, and from your ungentle- 
manly conduct towards her, neither she nor any of her friends 
have any desire that you should know, either.” 

‘** That being so, I have the honour to wish your ladyship 
good-by.”’ 

Lady O’Halloran rang the bell, and bowing very stiffly I left 
the room, feeling very small in my own eyes and regretting 
I had ever gone on a bootless errand. 

Silently and sadly I remounted my horse. My faculties 
were like those of one struck by a palsy. I was confused and 
as if the currrent of my blood was congealed. Yet I thirsted 
for intelligence of my suffering victim, and turned to the 
humble abode of one in whose presence and counsels were re- 
flected the merciful attributes of his Divine Master—where ai 
least I would obtain that compassion for human frailty de- 
nied me at the castle. I turned my horse’s head to the cottage 
of the parish priest. The road from the entrance of the 
castle to the little chapel of Ballypooreen, near which Father 
Molloy’s cottage stood, was extremely picturesque. The vil- 
lage, with its rows of thatched cabins and their repulsive con- 
comitants, the dunghill and the pig, lay hidden ata distance to 
the right, for theroad skirting the demesne-wall swept down the 
steep hill, and entered the lonely mountain glade pointed out 
to me by Miss Malowney the evening before I left. The busy 
little mountain rill was quite alive and singing its merry tune, 
now foaming and leaping from ledge to ledge, now dimpling 
into pools where speckled trout loved to lurk, next in a suc- 
cession of mimic cascades tumbling over rocky falls, and 
then gliding on im a peaceful, demure way as it flowed close 
to the house of God. 

The chapel of Ballypooreen was of the usual type in country 
districts in Ireland. In shape exteriorly like the letter T, 
with thatched roof, and within, plain and unpretending; the 
roof supported by tall, round, wooden pillars, and two small gal- 
leries at each end of the transept. ‘The altar, with its railed 
enclosure, stood opposite the chief entrance, and a badly exe- 
cuted painting of a Saviour’s love and the symbol of man’s re- 
demption occupied a niche over the tabernacle. The decora- 
tions, thanks to the care of the ladies of the castle, evinced 
that taste and reverence for the service of God’s altar which 
pious Catholics take such delight in; and the snow-white 
drapery, the beautifully wrought vestments that were used in 
the Holy Sacrifice, betokened the scrupulous care of the lady 
of the castle and her fair guest. 

In a long, low-roofed cottage, crowned by clematis and rose- 
trees, the windows commanding a landscape of exceeding 
beauty, resided Father Bryan Molloy, the parish priest. A 
small hall admitted the visitor to his humble dwelling, and 
screened off the kitchen behind. On one side was a neat par- 
lour, plainly yet comfortably furnished. Over the chimuney- 
piece was a print of the then famous Irish agitator, Daniel 
O’Connel?, his right hand brandishing a scroll, purporting to 
be a petition, in a very defiant way. Along the walls were 
shelves of books, chiefly on divinity, and many of Irish history 
and antiquities, Archdall’s ‘‘ Monasticon Hibernicon,” the 





“‘ State of Ire'and,” Seward’s ‘‘ Topography,” and works of 





that class, bespoke the taste of the worthy priest. He was not 
within when I called, but old Judy the housekeeper gave me 
such a kindly greeting, and said, ‘‘ His reverence would be so 
vexed if I did not wait till he came in, as he only went a short 
distance,” that I gave my horse to Patsey, the priest’s boy, 
and desired him to give him a much-needed feed of oats. 

While waiting for the return of Father Molloy, I turned my 
steps towards the rural chapel, and had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the deep devotion of the Irish people. The prayer is 
evidently, from the heart—the whole spirit is absorbed, and 
the vehement tones of the Irish language are fervidly addressed 
upward. Who has watched an Irish peasant-woman pray that 
did not feel an actual impersonation of adoration knelt be- 
fore him. Her body sways to and fro, her eyes are filled with 
tears, her hands count her beads as her lips recite the appointed 
prayers. There were several grouped before the little altar 
when I entered, and I was contemplating them from a position 
near the door when a hand was laid on my shoulder, I 
turned and beheld Father Molloy. I passed with him into 
the chapel yard. 

‘‘ Ah, Captain, so you deserted your colours,” he said re- 
»roachfully. 

‘* My repentance is too late to avail me, I find.” 

‘¢ Yes; but come in, sir. You look tired and need rest.” 

He put his arm familiarly through mine, and we entered 
the priest’s cottage. 

‘* Judy,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ what can we get for dinner ?”’ 

‘¢ There’s nice chickens, your reverence, and the cold ham, 
with plenty of hot cabbage, and a dish of trout that Patsey 
caught to-day morning.” 

‘¢ Capital! Captain, you're inluck. You dine with me, of 
course ?”’ 

‘*¢T have to be back, my dear sir.”’ 

‘¢ Well, so you shall; but I'll take no refusal. Remember 
what an absentee you have been.”’ 

Aware how important it was for me to retain the friendship 
of the good priest, and grateful that he alone seemed kindly 
disposed, I said ‘‘ he was very kind, and I would remain.” 

‘* Now, then, we shall dine wien you can give us our dinner, 
Judy,” said the priest, and away went the old housekeeper on 
her hospitable missicn. ‘* Well, Captain, this is a pretty piece 
of business you have brought about,” he said, ‘‘ and, in truth, 
I'm not a bit pleased with you. It was the worst day you ever 
saw that you set your cap at that Lady Adela St. Maur, and 
was false to your sweet lily of the valley here.” 

‘Tt was my deep misfortune, like our father Adam's, to be 
unable to resist temptation,’ I said penitently. ‘‘ No one re- 
grets it more than I do.” 

‘7 must not be too hard on you, my child,” said the good 
pastor; ‘‘ but was anything ever more unlucky than that she 
should catch you kissing ‘her!” 

‘¢ What, sir?’ I exclaimed in utter amazement—* what is 
that you say ?”’ 

‘¢]T say,” said Father Molloy slowly, as if to give weight to 
his words, ‘‘ that it was the crowning act of your delinquency 
that Miss Malowney, with her two eyes, should see you em- 
bracing Lady Adela St. Maur.” 

‘¢ She never saw anything of the kind, Father Molloy,” I 
replied in most vehement tones. ‘‘I never attempted any- 
thing of the sort. There was nothing in my acquaintance with 
Lady Adela to warrant such a liberty on my part.” 

‘‘ Easy, my child—easy,” said the priest, for I actually 
shouted out my words, so amazed was I at this preposterous 
statement. ‘‘ Do not try to cover your weak and improper con- 
duct by violence. I am sure you would not state a downright 
falsehood; yet I know Miss Malowney to be equally incapa- 
ble of a:serting what is untrue.” 

‘Miss Malowney !”” I repeated in the utmost surprise, ‘I 
have not seen Miss Malowney, I protest on my honour, sir, 
since the night you and I took tea at the casile, the eve of my 


departure.” 
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‘‘ Well, unluckily she saw youand this Lady Adela together, 
and she declares you were embracing her ladyship ; and signs 
on, she that left us in such spirits to see you ride the steeple- 
chase, came back broken-hearted and despairing—more like 
one bereft of reason than one in her right mind.” 

‘¢ T never saw her on the course at all.” 

‘You couldn’t, my son. She did not wait for the race, but 
left the friends she was with without as much as ‘ by your 
leave,’ and thought every moment an hour until she put the 
salt-sea between you and her.” : ; 

‘¢T got a strange, incoherent letter,” said I, and I read it 
for my reverend friend. 

‘¢ My poor, dear lamb,” he said with tenderness, ‘* how hard 
it was for her to meet such unkind treatment when she s0 cal- 
culated on the very opposite. But you know best if anything 
passed between you and Lady Adela St. Maur to make Miss 
Malowney believe you were paying your addresses to her, and 
matters must have gone far when Miss Malowney declared 
where she saw you together, and you had your arms round the 
young lady's neck !” 

Instantly my thoughts recurred to the night I had rambled 
with Lady Adela in the park, and fastened her cloak round 
her neck. I then fancied some female figure flitted through 
the grove near which we were seated. Could this have been 
Miss Malowney ? I asked Father Molloy if it was possible, 
describing exactly what had so innocently occurred. 

‘‘ More than possible,” he said, evidently much relieved ; 
“it is certain—time and place tally exactly with the oppor- 
tunity Miss Malowney had of seeing you together, and I am 
also certain, from what you now say, you must have been 
watched by some person who bears you malice, and she must 
have been brought there on purpose to occasion this bad im- 
pression concerning you. She was staying in the next demesne 
to Lord De La Rupe’s, at Ballyglennane, and there was also 
@ person there who neither loved nor liked you—and I do 
not think I am rash judging him from what has occurred, I 
fear—who sought for an opportunity to come between you and 
your intended, and unfortunately you yourself, however un- 
imtentionally, gave him full means of mischief. I need not 
name him.” 

‘* No, indeed,” I replied as I groaned; ‘‘I have only one 
enemy in the world, and it must have been Mr. Bob Carson !” 

** I grieve to think it must have been his doing,’’ said Father 
Molloy ; ‘‘ but there is nothing to prove it, so you must fs 

‘Stay, sir,” I said interrupting him. ‘I think there is. 
When I won the steeplechase, as I was going to the scales he 
said in a tone of triumph, ‘Though you have won the race, 
you have lost the heiress—that’s some comfort.’”’ — 

‘Did he say that? It does look like corroboration, in- 
deed; but yet it is nothing definite to lay hold of.” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, Father Molloy,” I replied ; ‘* I shall 
not call him out.” 

The good priest evidently feared I was bent on committing 
myself to a meeting with this spying scoundrel. 

‘‘ That’s right. Have nothing to say to duels, my son. To 
send a fellow-creature before the judgment-seat, or to be hur- 
ried out of this world without time to say a prayer, is a fear- 
fal outrage upon the providence of God.” 

** 1 hope no such responsibility will ever rest on me or any 
friend of mine; Father Molloy,’ I observed ; ‘* but now that 
I have to some extent cleared myself in your eyes, how had 
I best proceed to regain my lost love ?” 

**If you had the opportunity of pleading your case with 
the heiress in propria persona, you might do something,” he 
said. ‘‘ Writing, under present circumstanc:s, would be of 
no use—she would return your letters without reading them.” 

** Where has she gone, and with whom ?” I inquired. 

‘She went yesterday to London with Sir Halloran. 
There they are to meet Mrs. M‘Neill, a friend of Miss 
Malowney’s, who is starting on a tour on the Continent and 
asked Miss Malowney to join her. AsI do not know whither 
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they are bound until Sir Halloran returns, you had best 
wait at Fermoy until you have heard from me. Catherine 
also promised to write to me; so perhaps I may forward her 
letter to you if I find I am safe in doing so. Then when you 
learn where they are, get leave of absence for a month—for it 
may take you that time to catch them—and start at once in 
pursuit, and my blessing attend you.” 

I pressed the worthy priest’s hand fervently for his sound 
advice and good wishes, and as Judy said, ‘* "T'was time 
Patsey laid the cloth, for dinner was nearly ready,” our con- 
ference ended far more satisfactorily than I had anticipated. 
Patsey and his tray appeared ; the dinner was excellent, and 
with a grateful heart for the priest’s kindness I rode back to 
my quarters in a much more happy frame of mind than I left 
them. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE MASTER OF LOGAN. 


Even in our ashes live our wonted fires. —Gray. 


One summer’s eve, as I passed through a burial-ground on the 
banks of the Nith, I saw an old man resting on a broad flat stone 
which covered a grave. The church itself was gone and but a 
matter of memory; yet the church-yard was still reverentially pre- 
served, and several families of name and standing continued to inter 
in the same place with their fathers. Some one had that day been 
buried, and less care than is usual had been taken in closing up the 
erave, for as I went forward my foot struck the fragment of a 
bone. I lifted it hastily, and was about to throw it away, when the 
old man said, “Stay, thoughtless boy, that which you touch so 
carelessly was once part of a living creature, born in pain and nursed 
tenderly, was beloved, and had a body to rot in the grave and a soul 
to ascend into heaven—touch not, therefore, the dust of thy brother 
rudely.” So he took the bone, and lifting a portion of the green 
sod which covered the grave, replaced it in the earth. J was very 
young, and maybe thoughtless, but I was touched with the patri- 
archal look of the man, and also by his scriptural mode of express- 
ing himself. I remained by him, and was in no haste to be gone. 

“My child,” he said, ‘I have a melancholy kind of pleasure in 
wandering about this old burial-place. In my youth I have sat with 
hundreds of the old and young in the church to which this ground 
belonged—they are all lying here save one whom the sea drowned 
and two who perished in a foreign battle, and I am the last of the 
congregation who lives to say it. I am grown sapless, and I am 
become leafless. There is not one hair on a head ninety years old 
and odd—look, my child, it was once covered with locks as dark as 
the back of yon hooded-crow.” He removed his hat as he spoke, 
and his bald head shone, in the light of the sun, like that of an 
apostle in a religious painting. “I love to converse,” he said, 
‘with children such as yourself. The young men of this genera- 
tion mock the words of age; it would be well if they mocked nothing 
else; but what can we expect of those who doubt all and believe 
nothing? If you will sit down on this grave-stone and listen 
patiently, I shall relate a tradition pertaining to this burial-ground 
which has the merit of a beneficial moral—a tale which you will 
remember at eighty as well as I do now, and which will show what 
befalls those who meddle unwisely with the dust of poor mute 
human nature.” I sat down ashe desired, and he told me the fol- 
lowing story :— ! 

“In the summer of the last year of the reign of James Stuart, it 
happened that John Telfer was making a grave in this burial- 
ground. The church was standing then, and there were grave- 
stones in rank succeeding rank—for this is a place of old repute, 
and Douglases, and Maxwells, and Morrisons, and Logans lie round 
ye thick and threefold. John, as I said, was digging a grave, and 
as he shovelled out the black mould, mixed with bones, he mut- 
tered, ‘Ay! ay! It was a sad and an eerie day when the earth 
was laid over the fair but sinful body which I put here last. The 
clouds lowered, the thunder-plump fell, and the fire flew, and heaven 
and earth seemed ready to come together. It’s no’ for nought that 
nature expresses her wrath—the very gaping ground shuddered as 
if unwilling to take such sinful dust into its bosom.’ I 
the day well, though an old story now. He wasadouce man, John 
Telfer, and had fought in the great battles which the people w 
with the nobles in the days of Montrose and David Lesley. Hi 
continued to dig till a skull appeared; he looked at it, and said, 
‘Thou empty tabernacle, sore art thou changed since I saw 





rey 8 the splendid madams of thy day! Where are thy bright 
eyes, thy long tresses, which even monarchs loved, and the lips 
which spoke so witchingly and sang so sweet? Thou art become 
hideous to behold! How art thou fallen since the days of thy 
youth, and how ghastly thou art in the sunny air amid the church- 
yard grass!’ And he threw it with his shovel among the grass and 
daisies growing thick around. 

** Now there came to the kirk-yard a young man of an ancient 
kindred, who had blood in his veins of those who had wrought good 
deeds of old for Scotland. But he was a wild and a dissolute youth 
who loved gay dresses and drunken companions ; his blood was hot, 
his hand often on the sword-hilt, and his chief delight was in cham- 
bering and in visits at midnight to the ladies’ bower. Your father 
and your mother have warned you to beware of the folly of the 
Master of Logan—his name hath become a proverb and a warning 
in the land. It is of him I speak. | 

“ And he came, as I said, into the kirk-yard, and as he came he 
whistled. He touched the fleshless skull with the toe of his Turkey 
shoe till the earth fell out of the eye-holes, and he said, ‘ John, 
whose skull is this?’ ‘A woman’s, sir,’ said John, and wrought 
away with his shovel, for he was a good man, and disliked to be 
questioned by one whom he hated. ‘ A woman’s!” said the Master 
of Logan, ‘ some presser of curd and creamer of milk! yet a dainty 
one in her day, [ll warrant.’ ‘ Deed, sir,’ answered John, ‘ the 
woman was well to look at, and a dainty one was she. I have seen 
gowd and jewels aboon that brow, and such a pair of een beneath 
as would have wiled the bird from the brier or the lark from the 
sky.’ ‘O I can guess the rest,’ said the Master of Logan; ‘an 
alluring damsel with sinful black eyes, who excelled in the dance— 
could sing a merry ballad—had made no captious vow against the 
company of men—was sometimes visited by the minister, and came 
to the kirk when the sessions sat. Am I right?’ 

* John looked at him for half-a-minute’s space, and then answered, 
‘Ay! right—wool sellers ken wool buyers—wha would have thought, 
now, that the living could look on a sample of gross dust, and claim 
relationship in spirit? It’s e’en a true tale, Master of Logan, so 
go home and repent. Dust is what ye maun come to; some un- 
hallowed foet will yet kick your skull, and cry, ‘ dere was a man 
who had wit in his day, but what is he now?’ ‘ Why, John, ye 
tan preach nearly as well as the parson.’ ‘Preach!’ said John; 
‘I have preached, sir, in my day—it was during the times of the 
zodly covenant, and I behoved to speak; for one of Cromwell’s 
troopers pulled that hen-hearted body, Bryce Bornagain, out of 
the pulpit, and set up his southern crest. I trow I sobered hin— 
I trow I sobered him—what I couldna do with the word I accom- 
plished with anither weapon,’ and John threw the earth into the 
air, out of the bottom of a ten-foot deep grave, with an energy 
which those days of double controversy recalled. ‘ Ye would like 
to have those days back again, I think, John?’ inquired the other. 
* Back again! na troth, no,’ said he; ‘I would have nought back 
again that’s anes awa—the days of Cromwell are weel awa, if they 
bide—and so is Phemie Morison there, whase skull ye’re handling — 
she’s well awa, too, if she bide.” ‘Bonnie Phemie Morison!’ re- 
plied the Master of Logan, ‘and is this she!—she seems fairly 
enough away. What should bring her back again?’ ‘ Oh, just 
love of evil,’ said the conqueror of Cromwell’s preaching dragoon ; 
‘to visit the haunts of early joys, maybe, or of unrepented sins. 
It’s said her spirit finds a pleasure of its own in coming back to the 

ood green earth. We're no dead when we are dust, Master of 
) Pr And he laid his hand on the brink of the lowly dwelling 
he had prepared, and leaped out with an avidity which seemed to 
arise from an apprehension that the dust on which he trod was 
ready to be reanimated. 

“fhe Master of Logan placed the skull on the tomb-stone of 
one of his ancestors, and said, ‘“* Now, John, between you and me, 
do you really think that our fair friend here takes a walk in the 
spirit occasionally—.saunters, as she did of old, in the cool of the 
summer twilight——stalks around the grave of some unhappy youth 
whom her charms consigned to early rest, and enjoys again in idea 
the love which she inspired?’ ‘Ha’ done,’ said John, ‘ha’ done, 
Master of Logan, now but ye talk fearfully. Look an’ yere wild 
words be not inspiring that crumbling bone as if with life. I could 
maist take my oath that it looked at me.” John’s brow grew moist, 
and he said, ‘I wish the corpse would come, for this is an unsonsie 
place.” ‘ Particularly,’ said the other, ‘ when Phemie Morison here 
walks about and pays visits.’ ‘O heart-hardened creature!’ cried 
John, ‘ yere folly will get a sobering. I have kenned as bold lads 


as your honour made humble enough in — about the middle 
rank \ 


watches of the night. There was amfray, a soldier who 
neither feared God nor man. A spirit in likeness of a woman 
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came to him in the dead hour of the night, and caroused with him 
out of his canteen at the gates of proud Preston—I could go 
blindfold to the spot—and what came of him? He lived and died 
demented—he was a humbling spectacle.’ Loud laughed the Master 
of Logan, and cried, *‘ Here’s fair Phemie Morison. I wish she 
would come and sup with me to-night.’ He was observed to change 
colour, he turned to walk away, and the old man exclaimed, ‘ Sve! 
there is an unearthly light in the sockets. Sir, repent and pray, 
else ye will sup with an evil spirit.’ 

“The Master went away, and as he spurred his horse he could 
not prevent his thoughts from returning to the scene which he had 
just witnessed. He imagined that he saw the old man, the open 
grave, and the mouldering skull placed on the tombstone. He 
slackened the rein of hig horse, and after a fit of unusual moodiness 
muttered, ‘I am as mad as Cromwell’s old adversary, John the 
Bedrell, himself—there can be no life in a rotten bone, nor light 
in the eyes of an empty skull.’ He galloped away, and his mind 
was soon occupied with gayer subjects and looks of another kind 
than those of death and the grave. 

“ He had a cup of wine to drink with a companion, a fair dame 
to visit, and when he reached the gate of his own tower the clock 
was striking ten. He threw his rein to his servant and entered— 
rang his bell violently, as was his wont when angry, and said, 
‘ Lockerbie, how is this?—here is a table covered and dishes set for 
two—fool! I sup alone—how comes this?’ ‘Even so as wa» 
ordered,’ replied Lockerbie ; ‘ between light and dark, a messenger 
rode to the gate, rang the porch-bell, and said, “ A lady sups with 
the Master to-night, so let a table be spread for two.” ‘This, as 
your honour knows, is a message neither sae startling nor uncom- 
mon; sae I gied orders, and moreover I said, ladies love music, nor 
do they hate wine, let both be had, and ’ * Lockerbie,” said his 
young master, ‘ what manner of person was this messenger?’ ‘ Oh, 
a pleasant man, with a red faee,’ replied the servant, ‘ but he merely 
delivered the mesgage, and rode. I wish he had stopped, had it 
only been to esch¢w the thunder-plump which fell when the loud 
clap was. And that’s weel minded—there’s Dick Sorbie swears 
through the castle wa’, and yere honour kens it’s twelve feet thick, 
that the messenger was a braw bouncing lass, with a scarlet cloak 
on and een like elf candles—but I say a man, a pleasant man, with 
a ruddy countenance.’ 

“The Master when he heard this wore a serious brow—he paced 
up and down the room—looked at the covered table—gazed out 
into the night—the moon was there with all her stars; the stream 
was running its course, the owl was hooting on the castle wall, 
and the relics of the thundercloud were melting slowly away on the 
hills of Tinwold. ‘A wild delusion !’ he muttered to himself; ‘my 
ear was poisoned by weak old Martha whonursed me. See! nature 
continues her course—the moon shines—the stars are all abroad— 
the stream runs—and how can I imagine that a wild word said in 
jest should change the common course of nature. I cannot, shall 
not believe it !’ 

‘* He threw himself on a settee of carved oak, and looked on the 
walls and on the ceiling of the apartment. On the former hung 
the arms and the portraits of his ancestors—and grim and stately 
they looked. On the latter was painted a rude representation of 
the Day of Judgment, from which this room had in early days 
acquired the name of the ‘ Judgment-hall.’ Graves were openi 
and giving up their dead, and some were ascending to a sad 
some to a saving sentence. He had never looked seriously on this 
composition before, nor did he desire to peruse it now; but he 
could not keep his pos off it. From one of the graves which 
opened’ on the left hand of the Great Judge he saw a skull 
ascend, and he thought there was a wild light in its eycless 
sockets, resembling what he had seen that afternoon in the burial- 

round. 
Zz The Master of Logan went to a cabinet of ebony and took out 
a Bible with clasps of = ; he touched it now for the second time, 
and opened it for the first ; it had belonged to his mother, but of 
his mother he seldom thought, and if he remembered his fathers, 
it was but to recall their deeds in battle, and dwell on those actions 
which had more affinity to violence than to virtue. He opened the 
Bible, but he did not read—the sight of his mother’s writing, and 
the entry of his own birth and baptism in her small and elegant 
hand, made his eyes moist, though no tears fell. As he sat with it 
open on his knees, he thought there was more light in the chamber 
than the candles shed, sak lifting his head, he imagined that a 
female form, shadowy and pure, dissolved away into air as he 
looked. ‘That was, at least, a real phantom of the imagination,’ 
he said mentaliy ; ‘the remembrance of my mother created her 
shape, and it is thus that our affections fool us.’ He closed and 





clasped the Bible, and lifting a small silver bell from the table rang 
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it twice. A venerable and gray-headed man came tottering in, 
saying, ‘ What is your will?’ 

“¢T rang for you, Rodan, to ask your advice,’ said he; ‘ sit down 
and listen.’ ‘ Alas! sir, it’s lang lang now since ony body asked 
it,’ said the other, with a shake of his silvery hairs, ‘ though I have 
given advice, as your good and gallant father, rest his os experi- 
enced, both in the house and on the edge of battle.’ ‘But thi:,’ 
caid the Master, ‘is neither matters of worldly wisdom nor pe:- 
taining to battle.’ ‘Then,’ said the old man rising, ‘it’s no’ for 
me, it’s no’ for me. If it’s a question of folly, ask yere sworn com- 
panion, young Darisdeer; if it be a matter of salvation, whilk I 
rather hope than expect, ask the minister, godly Gabriel Burgess ; 
he'll make darkness clear t’ ye; he'll rid up the mystery of death 
and the grave, and for laying spirits !—but,we’re no fashed with 
spirits I trow, and am no’ sure that I ever saw ane, unless I might 
call the corpse light of old Nanse Kennedy a spirit. I would rather 
trust my cause with Gabiriel Burgess than with ony dozen divines 
of these dancing and fiddling days.’ ‘ Bid Sorbie saddle a horse, a 
quiet one and quick-footed,’ said the Master, ‘ and lead it over the 
Lill to Kirk-Logan, and bring the minister to me. He will show 
this Bible, and say the owner desires to see him as fast as speed 
can bring him.’ The old man bowed and retired. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








CITY RECORDS. 


ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1700. 

Assembly, 21st June—A report is made of the agreement with 
Grimlin Gibbings to make the King’s statue, and the same is con- 
firmed. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—The two great cups 
ordered to be gilded; the King’s statue to be erected at College- 
green.—(In the interest of the public we would ask our present 
Lord Mayor, the Right Honorable James Wm. Mackey, what has 
become of those “great cups.” We are curious to know do they 
still grace his generous hospitality). 

10th September—A petition ordered to be presented against the 
grant of a ballast office to two private applicants.—Paul’s Gate 
having been presented as a nuisance, ordered to be removed. 

On the 24th September the Lords Justices of England wrote over 
directing, within the City, the incorporation of a fraternity of joiners, 
ceilers and wainscotters, who obtained their charter on the 13th 
December following. 

A curious proclamation was issued about this time by the Lords 
Justice and Privy Counsel for disbanding the army, which directs 
that from and after a certain day all regiments, troops, and com- 
panies, officers, and soldiers not being his Majesty’s natural born 
subjects, should be disbanded, and all other officers and soldiers, 
excepting the following—namely, the regiments under the com- 
mand of Richard Levison, Francis Langton, Clfarles Rosse, Robert 
Echlyn, Henry Cunningham, the Earl of Orkney, Thomas Fairfax, 
Ventris Colembine, John Webb, William Steward, Sir Bevil Gren- 
ville, Sir John Hanmer, Richard Brewer, Sir John Jacob, John 
Ledcom, Emanuel How, James Stanley, Sir Matthew Bridges, 
Gustavus Hamilton, Frederick Hamilton, Thomas Earle, Richard 
Ingoldsby, Marquis de Pinsar, and Zachery ‘Tiffin. Each foot 
regiment is to consist of a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, chap- 
lain, 11 captains, 12 lieutenants, 10 ensigns, a chyrurgeon and 1 
mate, an adjutant, a quarter-master, 22 sergeants, 22 corporals, 
11 drummers, and 396 private men—in all 11 companies:of 36 
each. The proclamation is signed “ Bolton,” “ Galway,” and the 
Privy Council.—A different scheme was provided for the éavalry. 


1701. 

Fourth Friday after Faster—Assembly postponed till 9th of May, 
the 2nd being a public fast day. 

20th June—Orders for repair of the water-course passed. Same 
day—the exposition of the King’s statue is announced for the 1st of 
July, and a sum of money was ordered for entertaining the Lords 
Justice, and supplying a fountain of wine on that day. 

29th July—Ordered that the sum of £250, which remained after 
paying for the collar of SS for the Lord Mayor, should be expended 
in buying gold chains for the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 

18th August—Number of hackney-coaches fixed at 150. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—Address voted and declaration 
against the Pretender, King James’s son. Same day—a gold box 
was voted to Lord Rochester, Lord Lieutenant. (His commission 
as Lord Lieutenant bears date 28th December.) 
On the 4th of April, his Majesty directed a commission to 
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Narcissus, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, the Earl of Drogheda, and 


Hugh, Earl of Mountalexander, to be Lords Justice ; 
22nd of December following a similar commission was directed to 
Narcissus, Archbishop of Dublin, and Henry, Earl of Drogheda, _ 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—-Francis Gwyn, Esq., voted a 

silver box, and Hon. Allen Broderick voted another. + | 
_ 19th March—An address voted to Queen Anne upon her acces- 
$10n. 

(James IJ. died at St. Germain, 5th September. On the 26th 
February (1702) King William was thrown from his horse and 
broke his collar-bone; he died at Kensington, 8th March]. 

‘‘ MONDAY BOOKS.’ | 
15th September—An Assembly being called and having met, the 
sheriffs neglecting to appear, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen elected 
a recorder. 


In a recent number we gave a schedule of the charters of the City 
from the reign of Henry II. to that of George LII., and noticed the 
public departments in which those charters will be found registered ; 
many of them have been from time to time printed for legal in- 
quiries: for example, not long since the grant of Edward IV. 
was copied at length in the Dublin papers on the occasion of a 
suit which took place touching the destination of a donation made 
many centuries since to the chaplain of the parish of St. Nicholas, 
for the purpose of saying Mass for the souls of the donor and his 
ancestors for ever. On a vacancy occurring, subsequent to the 
Emancipation Act, the inhabitants vainly thought they would be 
legally entitled to nominate the chaplain with the intention of re- 
storing thé revenue to the pious purpose originally intended, and 
on this occasion the charter in. question became the subject of 
anxious and careful investigation. 

Having disposed of the charters, the next series of records in the 
possession of the Corporation is the ** Assembly Rolls” and ** Mon- 
day Books ;” the necessity or utility of copying which in duplicate 


can be easily ascertained by estimating the selections which we 


give from time to time in the columns of this Journal. If those 
selections are considered sufficient—and they contain every entry 
of interest or consequence to be found in the original—and if those 
notes find suflicient publicity and perpetuity in this pubdlication— 
what occasion will there be for copies or duplicates of the original ? 
Tf on the other hand the selections which we give are considered of 
little value or historic interest, then there is the less occasion for 
incurring the expense and labour intended. . 

As for the old determined leases, counterfeit beseeches, and other 
documents of a similar nature, the notion of copying them or even 
the publication of their contents, is simply ridiculous. 








Weary he lay on Mississipi’s banks, 
While the wild wave unseen rushed swiftly by, 
And blood like rain is spilled in war’s mad ranks, 
And brave men writhing fali to bleed and die. 
His white cheek rests upon his bony hand, 
And little recks the red sun’s burning ray, 
For he has fied in thought to one dear land, 
His own Green Isle of ocean far away. 
The cypress swamps behind him taint the air, 
And poisonous flies lie gloating on his blood ; 
He sighs in pain, and broods o’er days that were, 
When he was young in wildwood solitude— 
Or by the meadows, where the fresh flowers grew, 
‘And wild birds tuned their songs the live-long day ; 
And then he thought on friends his young days knew, 
When fortune smiled in Erin far away. 
A letter in his trembling hand he clasps, 
And as he reads, the glittering tear-drops steal 
Profusely o’er his cheeks; and then he gasps 
Convulsive with the tale these lines reveal : 
His father’s cot, to which his fond heart turned | 
Thro’ all the ills he met on life’s rough way, ~ 
Was razed to earth, and pity’s prayer was spurned 
By iron hearts while he was far away. 
Paternal hopes are fled—he’s homeless now— 
The golden dreams he nursed in life’s young morn 
All gone, as snow upon the mountain’s brow 
Melts in the breeze when summer’s suns return. 
Oh! how he cursed the heartless tyranny 
That ruined home where his affections lay ; 
And then to think that spot he ne’er might see, 
In his own loved cherished Erin far away ! 
: A CarLow Srupent. — 
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LISMORE. 


‘Lismorne—that is, Loir mor, or the great fort—derives its name 
from an earthen fort of unknown age, which was no doubt 
erected by some ancient chieftains of the Decies, and the 
‘remains of which, known as the “‘ round hill,” are still to be 
seen, The modern village or city—for the place is the seat of 
an ancient bishopric—is chiefly remarkable for its castle, the 
‘princely residence of the Dukes of Devonshire. This magni- 
ificent. pile, of which our cut gives an excellent idea, was 
‘erected: in 1814 by an ancestor of the present Duke, upon 
‘the site of an older structure which figured conspicuously in 
the history of Ireland all through the period of the middie 
ages. The position, upon a rocky elevation rising from the far- 
famed Blackwater, is almost indescribably beautiful. ‘‘ From 
‘the castle,” writes Smith in his ‘‘ History of Waterford,” ‘‘ you 
‘havea full prospect of the river, gliding down a vale sweetly 
-wooded upon both sides to Cappoquin, about two miles distant, 
.the ‘castle’of which latter place, seated also on an eminence, 
‘stands full in view. . . . Opposite the great window of the 
‘eastle opens a deep and wide glen, wooded on both sides and 
pleasantly watered by a small river that winds westward by 
the great mountain of Knockmeldown, which fronts the view 
like a great cone or sugar-loaf. To the west is a full prospect 
of the salmon fishery, and the weirs traversing the river, with 
‘the water murmuring fretted through them, and adding a lulling 
softness to the beauty of the scenery. Aboye the weirs the 
sides of the river are beautifully variegated with woods, lawns, 
-and corn-fields."”” The ecclesiastical history of Lismore is full 
of interest. It is supposed that so early as a.p. 430, St. 
Weclan, anticipating the mission of St. Patrick, preached the 


gospel at the place, and converted many of the inhabitants of 
the sur ing country to the Christian faith. Dr. Todd, 


however, in his * Life of St. Patrick,” lately published, has 
brought facts to light which throw great doubt on the story of 
St. Declan’s earlier mission. Under the date 540, mention its 
made of John Bishop of Lismore, and there is reason to believe 
that about 630, the celebrated St. Carthagh founded here a 
monastery and school, which were destined for ages to rank 
amongst the most famousin Erinn. It is said that besides the 
cathedral, Lismore could formerly boast of no fewer than twenty 
other churches! In 1040, we read that Coreoran Cleiragh, 
‘¢anchorite of all Ireland,’ as he is styled, died here. “He 
was celebrated as a divine, and so greatly excelled all western 
Europe in religion and learning, that every contest throughout 
the kingdom was referred to his decision.”’ 

‘‘In 1150,” according to D’Alton, ‘‘ Christian O’Conarchy, 
who had been the first abbot of the splendid Cistercian house 
of Mellifont, was in this year consecrated Bishop of Lismore 
and appointed the Pope’s legate in Ireland, in which capacity 
he presided, with Cardinal Paparo, at the important Synod of 
Kells in 1152. This prelate was also acknowledged as 
superior or general of all the Cistercian monks in Ireland. 
In 1172, King Henry II. was at Lismore, where he endeavoured 
to overawe the native chieftains by a display of power and 
magnifience, and where there is reason to believe he held a 
parliament. 

The venerable establishment of Lismore—merely it would 
appear because it was an Irish foundation—suffered severe 
molestation from the Normans. In 1178, Raymond le Gros 
and Strongbow extorted a large sum from the bishop for 
forbearing to burn the church. In the following year the son 
of Strongbow plundered Lismore, and in 1178 the town was 





plundered and set on fire by the English adventurers, In 
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1182, Milo de Cogan, a great oppressor of the people, together 
with six of his companions, was slain by the Irish. In 1189, 
the castle sacrilegiously erected here upon the site of St. Car- 
thagh’s. ancient church by the young Earl of Morton, after- 
wards King John, was taken by the Irish, upon which occasion 
Robert Barry and his whole troop of defenders were put to the 
sword. The abbey appears to have flourished, more or less, 
down to the period of the dissolution of monasteries. We find 
in 1587 the manor granted to Sir Walter Raleigh, whose head, 
after escaping the skeins and axes of the Irish, was ere long 
to fall hy the hand of an English executioner—a fate which 
the murderer of nine hundred Spaniards at Smerwick, and of 
untold mere Irish had well earned. 

In 1645 the castle was burnt by Lord Castlehaven. 

One truly glorious relic of ancient ecclesiastical Lismore 

is still extant, and has been admirably drawn and described 
by our gifted countryman Henry O'Neill, in his interesting 
work entitled ‘‘ The Fine Arts of Ancient Ireland,” published 
by Herbert, Dublin. From the account of the crozier we have 
abridged the following description, which will, no doubt, 
interest many of our readers, who may uot be aware of the 
perfection to which our metal workers hud attained at an early 
age, 
Some forty years ago, alterations were being made in the 
magnificent and beautifully situated castle of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Lismore, in the county Waterford, during 
which there were found, in a built up recess in, the wall, a 
valuable Irish manuscript, and a bishop’s staff richly decorated 
in the Irish style. The inside of the crozier is of oak. It is 
supposed by some archeologists to be the original staff of the 
primitive saint of Lismore. This idea gives an additional 
interest to the relic, but we are not aware that it has any 
foundation in fact. A core of wood was indispensable for hold- 
ing the pins by which the several parts of the work were held 
together; and as this sufficiently accounts for the presence of 
the oak inside, it is not necessary to call in the aid of fancy to 
explain the fact. 

The outside is bronze of a pale yellow colour; most of the 
ornaments have been richly gilt; there are also decorations of 
coloured enamelling, of silver, and of a deep bluish metallic 
substance (niello). The general effect is highly artistic, while 
the variety and excellence of the numerous compositions, and 
the masterly way in which they have been finished, show that 
the artist possessed great fertility of invention and dexterity 
of execution. There is an inscription on the staff; it is in the 
Irish language and letter, and has been thus translated: «A 
prayer for Nial Mac Meic Auducain, for whom was made this 
precious work. A prayer for Nechtan, the artist who made 
this. precious work.” ‘his inscription has enabled the age of 
the crozier to be determined, for, according to the Annals of 
Innisfallen, there was a bishop of Lismore named Mac Adducain 
(or, in the modern form, M‘Gettigan), who died in 1113; 
hence the age of the work is of the commencement of the 
12th century. The crest on the head of the staff consists 
of animals, one of which has eyes of a rich lapis lazuli, or 
deep cobalt-blue glass. These animals are of a lizard or 
dragon character, having plates and scales on their bodies ; 
the one with the blue eyes has a small animal carved on the 
face of it. The metal composing the crest is about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and is pierced through, so as to make open- 
work of some of the delicate interlacing parts of the crest. It 
ig richly gilt. 

A number of bosses of a circular form, and which rise in 
different degrees—some having but little projection, while 
others are nearly semi-globular—are on each side of the head 
of the staff. These, with one exception, are of a deep blue 
glass. They are very much damaged; some of them so much 
0, that not a vestige of the patterns can be made out. 

_The head is divided into a number of panels by means of 
gilt and ornamented borders, which anciently contained de- 
corations, probably in silver, as several of the pins by which 











plates were fastened have silver heads. The edge of the crook 
has twelve small panels of metal ornaments, and eight panels 
of enamel, in blue and white checkers; the metal panels are 
very small and are beautifully executed. “The front was ortia- 
mented with designs in gold; these are all gone, but the pins 
by which they were fastened remain. BE gc 

The edge of the front of the crook had a projecting pattern 
in gold. Abont the middle of the staff there 1s a richly deco- 
rated boss, containing no fewer than thirty distinct composi- 
tions, each in a separate panel. The decorations on the lower 
part of the staff are framed with silver and dark blue, similar 
to the centre boss; but the framing, which in the centre orna- 
ment is principally of circular forms mixed with straight lines, ; 
is in this lower ornament composed of straight lines, with the 
exception of the ornaments of the upper part. There are four 
human heads at this part, and the tops of the fastening pins 
are at each side of these heads, and ‘form parts of the designs. 
There are twenty-eight panels of ornaments contained within 
the silver bands of this lower part of the staff; of these six are 
almost exactly alike, and the similar figure subjects, in the 
third row from the top, are in couples which have a very close 
resemblance. Below these panels the staff narrows, and from 
a round form it becomes six-sided; each of these sides is filled 
with gilt and silver ornaments, the silver being let into spaces 
eut out of the solid metal. The six ornaments at the top of 
this lower part consist of so many different gilt interlaced 
patterns; then come six silver ornaments, below which are 
five panels containing full-length human figures, gilt—the head 
of each finishing in a pair of horns ; the lower part of each figure 
is attired in a garment, which both in shape and being chequered 
resembles a Highlander’s kilt. The remaining, or sixth panel, 
has an interlaced pattern composed of two animals intertwined. 
Below is another series of six silver ornaments, and further 
down a similar group of decorations containing designs of 
interlacing animals. The staff narrows almosttoa point. The 
part immediately above the termination is composed of three 
small round pieces of metal, which may be termed pillars. 
On the inside of the straight part of the staff there is an orna- 
ment of two lines of the dark blue metallic-looking substance, 
with very delicate wavy lines of silver. The inner part of thie 
crook has a gilt decoration. 

‘The great effect,” writes Mr. O’Neill, ‘‘ which Nechtan 
has produced with the small means at his command must 
strike the most inexperienced observer. Gold, silver, and 
niello—or in other words, deep yellow, white, and dark blue, 
were almost the whole of his resources ; yet out of these very 
limited means how rich, varied, and telling is the combination 
he has formed! What modern work in ornamental metab can 
excel the artistic effect which this old crozier presents? When 
from the general effect we turn to the details, we are equally 
charmed with the admirable skill and inventive power displayed. 
The artist thoroughly understood the principles of his. art ; 
intricate, involved, and minute as the compositions are, yet: by 
skilfully making a few leading lines or forms tell out 
and clearly, each composition has been preserved from .con- 
fusion, and has been given a due artistic breadth of effect. 
This plan is followed in every panel with such undeviating 
constancy, as shows that Nechtan acted upon principle, and, it 
is needless to add, upon a sound principle, which is seldom 
followed by the decorative artists of the present day. | Inter- 
laced human figures, such as are in some of the designs,.are 
very usual in Irish art, of which the Devonshire crozier is one 
of the most precious remains, and may fairly be considered 
equal, if not superior, to any monument now in existence of 
its class and era.” | 

The MS. found with the crozier is a miscellaneous compila- 
tion of very considerable antiquity. It is written, as usual, 
upon vellum, and many of its capital letters are curiously 
ornamented in the Irish style. It ismow known as the ‘* Book 


of Lismore,” and, like the crozier, is in the possession.of ths 
: W. F. W. 


Duke of Devonshire. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 
By J. R. O'Firanacany, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O’Connell,” &c. 


-~- -—-—_- 


RIGHT HON. WILLIAM SAURIN. 


The Huguenots in Ireland.—William Saurin born in 1758.—Entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1775.—A law student at Lincoln’s Inn.— 
Called to the Irish Bar in 1780.—Qualities for his profession.— Legal 
knowledge.—Retentive memory.—<Anecdote in proof of this.—Slow 
progress at the Bar.— His retiring disposition.—Gets into practice and 
marries Lady Cox in 1786.—Election petitions heard in Dublin.— 
This practice much lost by the Union.—Obtains the command of the 
Lawyers’ Corp of Yeomanry.—Declines becoming a Member of Par- 
liament.— Refuses the offer to be made Solicitor-General.— Leads the 
Opposition to the Legislative Union.—Address from the Guild of 
Merchants in 1799.—Mr. Saurin's reply.—His sentiments upon the 
Union.— Enters parliament as member for Blessington.—The Union 
was carried despite the Bar,—Saurin becomes Attorney-General in 
1807.—Chief Justice Bushe’s estimate ef Mr. Saurin —Anecdote.— 
A sentimental hangman.—The cflice cf Attorney-General for Ireland.— 
Mr. Saurin's influence in court and castle.— Conducts prosecutions 
against the Catholics.— The case of the King v. O Grady reported by 

r. Greene.—Mr. Saurin’s partisan patronage —His unassuming 
manner.—Ceases to be Attorney-General.— Generous conduct towards 
Mr. Bushe.—Mr. Saurin’s appearance —Add:ess from the Bar on his 
retirement.— His reply.—Conduct in private lile.— Death in 1839. 


Tre revocation of the edict of Nantes, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., drove a great many of the Huguenots into Ireland—the 
respectable families of LaTouche, Bessonet, Lefroy, and others, 
and among them was the ancestor of the celebrated lawyer 


- whose career I attempt torecord. His father, the Rev. James 


Saurin, was rector of St. Anne’s, Belfast, and William was bis 
second son, born in 1758. He was early sent to school to the 
Rev. John Dubordicu, descended also from a refugee, who kept 
an excellent academy in Lisburn. He passed many years in 
the north before he proceeded to seek university honours, for 
he 4d not enter college until 1775, in which year he became 
a fellow-commoner of Trinity College, Dublin. However, he 
had not been misspending his time, for we are told the result 
of his severe application, and his singular clearness of head, 
led him to obtain the highest academic distinctions. Having 
graduated, he entered as law student at Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
and while in the great capital laid the foundation of a friend- 
ship, which endured uninterruptedly for sixty years, with Sir 
Robert Langrishe and Mr. Lyndon Evelyn. Saurin was a 
diligent student, during the terms attending the courts at 
Westminster, and in the vacations storing his mind at the 
libraries. When the requisite number of terms were kept, he 
was called to the Irish bar, and in 1780 commenced his pro- 
fessional career. 

Very few came better prepared to the ranks of the bar. Mr. 
Saurin possessed a legal mind stored with legal knowledge; he 
was prudent and sagacious, and of so comprehensive an intel- 
leet that, at.a glance, he understood the broadest principles, 
and in thé same view beheld and examined with attentive 
minuteness the smallest details. His long residence in the 
north of Ireland was supposed to have tanght him that caution 
for which the northerns and their neighbours, the canny Scots, 
are proverbial for possessing. He was a very pleasing speaker, 
but his style was argumentative rather than oratorical. If 
there were no strong bursts or lofty flights of imagination to 
captivate the heart, neither was there dull, prosaic tameness to 
weary the head ; he addressed:the understanding in preference 
to the passions. His zeal and assiduity was most commend- 


able; no one could exceed him.in the-care he bestowed on his. 


eases, or the earnest: manver in which he impressed his views 
upon the court. He was an excellent logician, and the habit of 
marshalling his thoughts in the order in which he wished to give 
them utterance soon came so naturally that he required little 
preparation. A wonderful instance of Mr. Saurin’s powers of 
memory was related to me by an eminent solicitor by whom 
it was heard. ‘* When I was serving my apprenticeship,” 
said Mr, Ottiwell, ‘‘I bad to attend the Court of Chancery, 
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where a foreclosure suit from our office was at hearing. Mr. 
Saurin was our leader, and the bill was a very long one, set- 
ting forth several devolutions of title to various demoninations 
of land included in the mortgage. When the case was called, 
Mr. Saurin drew forth several briefs from his bag until he had 
nearly emptied its contents, and then, with that placid smile 
upon his features that preserved their playful expression and 
showed a temper that nothing seemed to disturb, he asked 
me : 

** * Have you a copy of the prayer of the bill ?” 

** ¢ Yes, sir,’ I replied, handing it to him. He spread the 
document on the top of one of the large briefs which he had 
carelessly thrown open, and commenced his statement of our 
bill. It oceupied a long time ; the deductions were intricate, 
and the pronunciation of the various portions of land—as 
Garrycaherer, Bordaderriga, Courawadla, and the like—by 
no means easy ; but the clearness, the order, and the pains he 
took to render everything intelligible, showed that nothing 
material was omitted, and the necessary proofs being given, we 
got a decree. Mr. Saurin was tying up the brief, at which, I 
observed, he had hardly looked during the course of his long 
address, and I said : 

‘¢ ¢J"ll take home yonr brief, sir.’ 

‘¢<¢Oh, never mind,’ he replied, placing the brief in his bag, 
and said to me in a whisper: ‘ The fact is, I forgot the brief 
in your cause op my study-table, and produced this for ap- 
pearance sake, All I required was the prayer of the bill.’ ” 

Yet these great forensic qualities were suffered to remain 
long in abeyanee. For over twelve long years after his call, 
Mr. Saurin made little progress at the bar. His grave and 
reserved disposition was unsuited to the social spirit which so 
extensively prevailed in his early career, and which might have 
made him acquainted with those influential individuals who 
have the dispensing of briefs. He could not afford to spend 
his days in amusement and his nights in dissipation. Then 
the tone of his mind was more suited to the quiet of the 
Court of Chancery than the barristers’ practice of the old nisi 
prius courts, where, it is said, the ability of the advocate was 
measnred by the strength of his lungs. I remember hearing 
of a judge once reproving a learned gentleman for addressing 
him in astyle that would have called forth the emulation of 
Stentor. 

‘¢I hope your lordship will excuse me,’’ rejoined the advo- 
cate; ‘* but my client would not think I did him justice unless 
he heard me.”’ 

‘¢ And pray where is your client ?’’ asked the judge, 

‘¢ Outside the court-house, my lord.” 

Into this atmosphere Saurin would not venture, nor was he 
possessed of that unblushing effrontery which, as we have 
seen, earned for Lord Clonmel the epithet of ‘* Copper-faced 
Jack.’’ He was perfectly free from boisterous vulgarity or 
pushing coarseness. In his feelings, manners, and acquire- 
ments he possessed the refinements of a gentleman, and was 
better pleased to bide his time than to reach distinction by 
elbowing his way rudely or unworthily. But time, the test of 
everything earthly, was at length displaying the stamp of true 
metal upon the ore of his mind. His name began to be spoken 
of in connexion with legal business. He obtained some prac- 
tice, and all his business was seen to be discharged most ably. 
The northern attorneys took him up, and having many qua- 
lities akin to their Scotch neighbours, their desire to support 
their countryman was not the least honourable. 

In 1786, Mr. Sanrin married. His wife was Lady Cox, 
widow of a baronet, Sir Richard Cox, and sister to the Mar- 
quis of Thomond. A good deal of the practice of the Irish 
lawyers was on election cases, in which all the petitions were 
heard before committees sitting in Dablin.. This, of course, 
was much lost by the Union. One of the cases that brought 
Mr. Saurio prominently forward was on the occasion of the elec- 
tion for the county Down, when he was counsel for Mr. Ward ia 


opposition to Lord Castlereagh, The mode in which Mr, 
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Sanrin acquitted himself established his fame. He now rose 
as rapidly as his progress heretofore was slow. He quickly 
outstripped all his contemporaries, and was speedily in most 
Jnerative practice. His character was so highly estimated by 
the bar, that when the existence of insurrection at home and 
the alarm of invasion from abroad converted the lawyer into 
the soldier, and the motto of arma cedant toy@ was reversed, 
the command of the Lawyers’ Corps of Yeomanry was unani- 
mously conferred on him. His conductas captain-commandant 
was discreet and exemplary. He tolerated no exhibition of 
party emblems, he evinced no religious predilections or dislikes, 
he took no part ia acts of cruelty or oppression, but in all his 
acts displayed that equable temper which satisfied the bar of 
the wisdom they exercised in the choice oftheir commander. 

He did not ambition parliamentary honours. I have heard 
that during Lord Camden’s administration he was offered to 
be made the Solicitor-General, a professional office of consi- 
derable emolument, with the prospect of speedy advancement. 
This place was earnestly pressed on him by Lord Camden, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Pelham, but he declined it, as one 
of the conditions annexed to the taking it was that he should 
enter parliament. Perhaps he felt that as an official he would 
have been committed to support the Union, which he stoutly 
resisted. At the head of a large majority of the bar he led 
the opposition to that measure, and as a matter of history it 
is worth while to glance at the reasons he gave for his resist- 
ing that enactment. ‘They are set forth in his reply to the 
address from the guild of merchants, which was presented to 
him with the freedom of their guild. I subjoin both the ad- 
dress and his reply : 

‘¢ Be it remembered that on Monday, 1st April, 1799, being 
public quarter-day of the Holy Trinity Guild of Merchants, 
Dublin, it was unanimously resolved that the freedom of said 
guild, accompanied with the following address, be presented to 
William Saurin, Esq. : 

‘‘The very distinguished and honourable situation which 
you so deservedly enjoy in your profession entitles you to our 
sincerest respect and esteem. Your zeal and attention to the 
corps of yeomanry, to the command of which you were 
selected by the affections and discernment of your brother 
barristers, have been evinced by the excellent discipline and 
conduct of that armed body. And we gratefully acknowledge 
that on a recent occasion, awfully portentous to this kingdom, 
you took the lead, sanctioned by your high legal character, 
and inspiriting by your example that constitutional and suc- 
cessful resistance to an innovation which threatened the subver- 
sion of our laws and liberties and the annihilation of our inde- 
pendence. For this great and important service rendered to your 
country, we, the master, wardens, and brethren of the Guild 
of Merchants, have unanimously voted you the freedom of our 
corporation, and we indulge the laudable ambition of enrolling 
you among our brethren. In testimony whereof our common 
scal is hereto affixed the day and year aforesaid.” 

The address having been duly presented, Mr. Saurin de- 
livered the following reply : 

38 GENTLEMEN—I could not have expected that the conduct of 
an individual in a private station, however well intended, eonld 
have attracted your attention or deserved so flattering a mark 
of approbation as that with which you have been pleased to 
honour me, for which I beg to return my sincerest thanks. 

“« If, gentlemen, the bar of Ireland, with which I acted and 
co-operated (and no greater merit can I presume to claim), has 
deserved applause for the zeal and patience with which they 
assisted in defending the laws and constitution of Ireland when 
juchaced by foreign and domestic enemies, that zeal was 
exerted by the reverence and admiration with which they are 
accustomed to regard our laws and constitution. If, on a re- 
cent occasion, awfully portentous (as you are pleased to express 
it) to this kingdom, the great majority of that learned and 
constitutional body; with which I am proud to have acted, and 
in whose sentiments I do catirely and heartily eoneur, did, As 














far as it was in their power to do, resist the innovation, it 
was only, gentlemen, to preserve consistency with themselves, 
to adhere steadily to the principle on which they had so re- 
cently before taken up arms and submitted to become sol- 
diers—the defence of the laws and constitution of Ireland. 
They saw that the measure so improperly termed a Union 
between this kingdom and Great Britain was, perhaps, the 
only expedient that could be devised for separating the two 
countries. They saw distinctly that it neither was, nor pos- 
sibly could be, a remedy for any of the disorders which have 
of late unhappily afflicted this country—disorders which can 
only be remedied by wise government, salutary laws, or, per- 
haps (though to be lamented), by coercion and foree—reme- 
dies with which, however, a transfer of the legislation from 
Ireland to Great Britain has no sort of connexion. They saw 
that it was a subversion and a sacrifice of the constitution of 
Ireland, and a surrender of the most invaluable privilege of a 
nation, for doubtful if not idle speculations and visionary ob- 
jects, where no necessity whatsoever existed for any constitu- 
tional changes. And, lastly, they saw that the present state 
of these countries, and of all Europe, rendered the present 
time peculiarly unfit for constitutional experiments and revo- 
lutionary measures. ‘These sentiments account naturally for 
the conduct of that learned body—sentiments which the dis- 
cussion of the question has fixed and confirmed. I reflect, 
gentlemen, with great satisfaction that we are not singular in 
our opinion, that these are also your sentiments, and, I trust 
and believe, those of the nation at lirge—that they have the 
sanction of those characters in the kingdom confessedly highest 
in political wisdom, and most distinguished for knowledge of 
the interests of Ireland, and for attachment to those interests, 
I cannot doubt that they must prevail. Gentlemen, it is 
almost superfluous to say, should the British minister think fit 
to bring forward the measure at any future day, you need not 
entertain any doubt of the firmness and integrity of the great 
majority of the bar of Ireland.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER X. 

Tar days passed slowly away (sorrow is leaden-footed), and at 
length one morning John announced to Lizzie that she must 
quit the house, as the furniture would certainly be seized by 
his Ballyclare creditors. It was the first word he had spoken 
to her for a week, and it shocked her. She had somehow got 
into a kind of torpor, and half thought things would go on this 
way for ever. His voiceroused her. She was bending over the 
cradle, and she raised her dim blue eyes to his sorrowfully. 

‘¢ Where am I to go, John ?” she asked. 

= turned away abruptly and answered, ‘* Anywhere you 
like.” 

She might have gone to New Zealand, and he would not 
have cared—nay, he would be rather glad. And she remem- 
bered the time he could not bear her half-an-hour out of his 
sight. Well, well, she deserved it all, and she must bear it 

‘‘ Where will you go, John ?” she asked meekly—* I will 
go with you.” | 

‘‘ Don’t mind me,” he said contemptuously. 
yourself, and get away as fast as you can.” 

She rose from her child’s cradle and stood beside him, look- 
ing up with tearful, imploring eyes. 

‘** Let me go where you go,” she pleaded. 
wife, and should not be separated from you.” 

He laughed mockingly. 

‘‘You are very dutiful,”’ he said—* oh, very! I suppose 
you think you should stick like a leech till you have sucked 
the life away. You were always affectionate. Once more I 
tell you—go.”’ | 

‘John, I will not leave you,” she said firmly. 
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He seized her arm so roughly that she uttered a ery of pain. 

‘*T tell you you must go. lLorder you to go. Provoke me 
no further, or “ 

What more he said she did not stop to hear. She forced 
her arm from him, walked over to the table where her bonnet 
and shawl lay, put them on, and lifted her baby from the 
cradle, ‘‘ My God!”’ she murmured, ‘‘ everyone has cast me 
off. Doyou take me.” She raised her baby in her arms and 
walked down the street to Mary Victory’s house. 

The furniture was sold, aud of all the goodly array that 
had formed John Moore’s house, not one chair remained. 
The fourteen days were drawing to a close. The eve of the 
last. dawned, and in the morning a note came from Mary say- 
ing his wife was very ill, and begging him to come to her. 
He crushed the letter into a little ball and flung it away. 
Sinee the auction he had wandered through his desolate house, 
in and out of its deserted rooms. Of course, he was the talk 
of Ballyclare—the last sensation. Some were sorry for him, 
for they had known and liked him all his life ; more abused 
him ; he had been proud, and haughty, and what not—it was a 
just judgment on him; these had once envied his affluence. 
Many talked of him for talk’s sake, because he was the great 
topic of the day. And what did the Hon. Henry Hamilton, 
the great man of Ballyclare, say? He was absent; he and 
his family had been away for the last six weeks, and it is pro- 
bable if he had known it, the Hon. Henry would have expressed 
himself very broadly on the subject, and say it was John’s de- 
serving. Frank Barry was the most reasonable man in town 
on the matter. He had gone to sce John once or twice, and 
made him eat and drink, and told him to keep up his heart, 
for ‘‘ a pound of sorrow never paid an ounce of debt,” aud he 
had seen fellows a deuced deal worse off than he was, who get 
on well after it. He could do no more. Frank was leaving 
Ballyclare soon. He and Mary had met once or twice and passed 
with a cold salute, and Frank had gone home and thought 
of ‘*the sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” and altogether he fel! 
a removal from the place would be desirable. He was changed 
of late, and his intimates remarked it. He was just the same 
frank fellow, but he had lost much of his borhommie. He 
staid. at home very.much in his dispensary reading and com- 
pounding medicines, and was the delight of his old servant for 
his quietness. 

‘** Lor’, but he’s althered till what he used to be,’ she 
would say—‘‘him that was light an’ airy as Paddy Carey. 
Shure it’s aisy work attendin’ on him now. Glory be to God 
for that same. It’s aise to my bones in their ould days.” 

Frank declared to his friends, when they quizzed him upon 
his growing gravity, that it was o!d age that was coming upon 
him—that he wasn’t as young as he used to be, a fact which 
was indisputable. 

To return to John, however. He took no notice, or rather 
he took an unfeeling notice of his wife’s illness. Call him 
hard, call him what you will, but bear with him, for it is an 
awful thing to be a ruined man, and one that steels the fondest 
heart, Many a fearful crime has it engendered. The news 
of Lizzie’s illness spread through the town rapidly—the latest 
addition to the last sensation. The Ballyclare gossips had 
rich harvests in these days, and their jaws were in a state of 
perpetual motion. 

‘* They say it’s a fayver she has, jewel and darlint,’’ said 
Mrs. Hoyle to a customer—‘‘ a fayver. Faix, she’s paid well 
for her gallivantin’, jewel and darlint; an’ it’s well av she 
iver rises from the bed—well, indeed. The Victorys ’ll be 
tired enough of their charity afore it’s all over. She'll make 
a hole in their purse too, jewel and darlint, or my name’s not 
Shusan Hoyle. It’s a bad thing to be over and above obleegin’, 
Mrs, Hanrahan,’’ she said, turning to the window in quest of 
a dip candle for that lady, Something suddenly arrested her 
progress. 

‘* Oh, darry duckets! if that’s not Mr. Hamilton himself at 
John Moore’s door!” she cried. ‘I wonder when he came 





home. I know he wasn’t expected, for I was up seein’ the 
housekeeper yestherday, an’ she said nothin’ about it, which 
she would have done if so be she was expeciin’ him. Musha 
but there'll be the mischief's own muritherin’ row, jewel and 
darlint, when he falls on John. It'll be heerd at Oaklands 
beyant, I suppose. 

But Mrs. Hoyle was wrong in her conjectures for once, how- 
ever. Mr. Hamilion dismounted, and entered the house very 
quietly, for the door was ajar. He passed through the shop, 
upstairs into the empty rooms, till, in a remote corner of the 
house, he found John. Had the heavens suddenly opened 
John could not have been more appalled than he was by the 
entrance of the Hon. Henry Hamilton. I suppose his wretched, 
worn appearance must have touched his visitor, for he neither 
ranted, nor roared, nor reproached him, nor called him fool 
or blockhead, or any contemptuous nanes. No, no; Mr, 
Hamilton was a gentleman and a man of feeling, and though he 
might abuse the affluent and the prosperous, he never crushed 
the bruised reed. 

‘‘ Well, John, my poor fellow, it's come at last, and I am 
sorry for you.”’ 

The words went very deep into John’s heart. He felt all 
the kindness of that altered manner. His face quivered with 
emotion, and for some moments he did not speak. At length 
he said in a husky vaice : 

‘* Yes, sir, it’s come, and it’s my deserving although you 
didn’t say it,”’ and he dropped his head despairingly. 

Mr. Hamilton did not say, ‘‘ 1 warned you of this and you 
dit not mind me.” Not he. He only said, “ You've made 
a bad business of it, John.” 

‘* Pve been a fool, sir, You might as well say it to me at 
once,”’ said John thrusting his hands into his pockets, the pic- 
ture of despair. 

Mr. Hamilton answered nothing for a moment, but turned 
his back to John and looked out of the window. Saddenly 
he changed his position and faced him. 

‘¢ Yes, you have been a fool, John,’’ he said slowly and de- 
liberately——‘‘ a very great fool. I never knew a greater.” 

Was he going to forget his lenity, the Ballyclare squire ? 
Wait a moment. 

‘* But you haven’t been a knave, John,” he added ; ‘‘ at the 
present moment you're as honestasIam. Hang it,’’ heeried, 
his old impetuosity breaking oat—*‘ hang it, John, it would 
go hard with me to let you go to the d—l. Didn't you 
save my life long ago in the river Clare, and nearly lost your 
own. You spared me some jolly days in this world, and faith 
one good turn deserves another. Now listen: Ill take that 
tumble-down rookery, Oaklands, off your hands. You gave 
£2,500 for it, and I’il give you the same, Your debt, 
I’m told, is £3,500. Well, I'll clear the extra £1,000 for 
you, and you'll pay me when you can; these fellows will give 
you credit, and you can begin the world again, and faith you'll 
make a better ending of it than you did this time.” 

Jobn tried to speak, but in vain. The words stuck in his 
throat, and he could only sitammer out some inarticulate ex- 
pressions of gratitude. Broken and lame they were, but more 
touching than a tirade of eloquent thanks, for they were the 
genuine outpourings of a heart too full for words. 

‘¢ Oh, sir, what a lifelong debt I owe you,” he gasped. 

‘‘Faugh ! it’s nothing; a very poor return for what you 
did for me.”” He drew out a cheque for the amount and placed 

it in John’s hands. 

‘‘' There now,’’ he said, ‘* go stop the mouths of these roar- 
ing lions that threaten to devour you.” 

‘Oh, sir,” said John, ‘‘it was a lucky day for me that I 
took you out.of the river.”’ 

The Hon. Henry laughed a loud, jolly laungh—a laugh full of 
| vitality—a laugh that could only have proceeded from a man 
blessed with a pair of sound lungs and a good appetite. 

‘<It was.a deuced luckier day for me. I had a good deal 





| of life before me at that date, and it wouldn’é have been plea-. 
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sant to loose it for the sake of an unlucky boating on the 
Clare. I was nearly down that time—never was nearer in 
my life. It was my last kick; the wet clothes were dragging 
me down and my head was spinning round like a top. I 
couldn’t have kept up for two minutes longer when you 
caught me. By George! I owe you much, and I’m almost 
glad you smashed, that I may do something for you in re- 
turn,’ he said, clapping John on the shoulder. ‘ But hark 
ye, John, if I catch you in a mess of the kind again, I'll drive 
vou into Ballyclare jail myself—’pon my conscience I will. 
What possessed you to trust your money to that hatchet-faced 
clerk of yours? Why, man, his countenance would have 
hanged him without a witness if he was on his trial for murder, 
Your wife was at the bottom of it, I'll take my oath—some of 
her tom-fooleries and stuck-up nonsense. See, John, clap a 
padlock on her—lock .her up, and keep that old scarecrow 
sister-in-law of yours at arm’s length. The less you see of 
her the better. Now I must be off. Come cheer up, and 
mind all I told you,” and with this rough and hearty address 
the Hon. Henry wended his way to the door, John following 
him. On the threshold he turned (all the inhabitants of 
Ballyclare were peering out of the shop windows at them), he 
turned and held out his hand. 

** Good-bye, and take care of yourself,” he said. 

John took his hand. 

‘‘ God bless you, sir—and so he will, for many a poor man’s 
prayer has gone up for you.” 

Good Mrs. Hoyle, didn’t your eyes stare out of their sockets 
when you saw that sight? Worthy Miss Booth, didn’t you 
clasp your hands in amaze ? And all ye inhabitants of Bally- 
clare, didn’t your tongues wag the other way now? Ye wise 
ones of Israel, ye children of the twelve tribes of gossipland, 
weren't you enriched for another nine days. Aye, verily and 
truly were ye, and the seed didn’t fall into barren soil. No, 
no; it brought forth the fruits of the tongue a hundred-fold. 
John sauntered slowly, rubbing his eyes and trying to realize 
the fact of his own immunity from debt. ‘The aspect of all 
things was completely changed for him. He whistled a loud, 
cheerful whistle, thrust his hands into his pockets, and paced 
the room once or twice. Then suddenly remembering that he 
must inform Mr. Morgan the solicitor of the happy change 
his affairs had undergone, he seized his hat preparatory to de- 
parting. On the ledge of the window near it he found a piece 
of paper rolled into a ball. He unfolded it. It was Mary’s 
note announcing Lizzie’s illness. He flung it away out into 
the garden beyond. 

‘* She'll get better now,” he murmured to himself. His 
heart was still hardened to her—hardened to forgive the errors 
his own foolish fondness had fostered. As he walked down 
the stairs a loud knock came to the door. Who could it be ? 
Nobody had called on him since the auction except Mr. Hamil- 
ton. Could it be Lizzie? He hoped not, for he wished to 
remain bitter against her still, and he well knew once the 
round arms were about him, and the red lips pressed to his, 
it was all over with him. He might be angry with her, even 
with that anger which ‘doth work like madness on the 
brain ;”” but in the very depths of his heart he loved her, 
and there is but one thing can destroy such love—infidelity in 
the object of it. He hoped it was not Lizzie, and his hope 
was gratified. Dr. Barry entered the house. 

‘I wish you joy, Moore,” he said; ‘ I'm glad—’pon my 
word I am—and Hamilton’s a brick.” 

‘“ Why, how can you have heard it so soon ?” John said in 
surprise. ‘‘ Mr. Hamilton has not gone ten minutes.” 

‘In which ten minutes the news has had time to scour the 
remotest extremity of Ballyclare,” said Frank. ‘“‘ You forget 
we live in the age of steam-engines and telegraphs. But 
seriously, I’ve come for other business than congratulations 
and chit-chat. Your wife is very ill—in high fever.” 

“‘In high fever!’’ said John, his whole tone changed. 
** Where—where is she ?” 
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“It’s not possible you don’t know where she is?” said 
Frank reproachfully. He was thinking how differently cireum- 
stanced in life he would have been if he had married the girl 
he loved. 

‘‘No, I don’t know. I suppose with her mother,” said 
John confusedly. | 

“Then you ought to know,” cried Frank ; ‘ you ought to 
know who are your friends in need; you onght to know the 
tender charity that watches by her sick-bed and cares your 
child. For shame, John Moore-—your wife is stopping with 
Mrs. Victory.” . 

Frank spoke more freely than he should have done, but 
then he had just seen Mary, and witnessed her devotion to 
the poor sorrow-stricken, fever-stricken young creature, and 
had come away in a high state of enthusiasm about her good- 
ness and virtue, and more violently in love with ber than 
ever—only it was despairing love. Mary had not intended to 
see him, but, as chance would have it, he was met by the mes- 
senger sent for him just as he was passing the door, and so he 
walked in unexpectedly on her. I think she was not sorry—on 
the contrary, she rather liked it, though she did get pale when 
he entered the room, and trembled a little. faa 

John was, of course, much astonished to learn Lizzie’s 
whereabouts, and declared Mary Victory was an angel, to 
which remark Frank made no reply, but turned away and gave 
a long, dreary whistle. John went down street to the Vic- 
torys, and Frank undertook to call on Mr. Morgan. Shall 
we stop to paint John Moore's self-reproach, his bitter remem- 
brance of the unkind words he had uttered, of his unfeeling 
parting, of his neglect, as he stood by the bedside of his young 
wife and listened to her helpless ravings ?, Shall we tell his 
agony as he held her fevered hand in his, and bent down over 
her only to meet the wild look, the vacant stare, that knew 
him not? Shall we tell his anguish as he listened to the loud 
maniac langhter or the low sobs of agony, as the tortured brain 
unfolded the life pictures of the past that had been stamped 
on it, and lived them all over again ? Words and deeds that had 
been done and spoken long ago, early girlish scenes—their 
courtship, and their love, and their first married days, and 
down to the last unhappy parting ; and then the ery of agony 
and despair, the wail of the forsaken woman who only craves 
death for herself and her child, and the key-note to all that 
incoherency—that strange blending of past and present—his 
own name ; and all the time the faint vital spark trembled over 
the gulf of mortality. She might never hear one word of his 
repentance and his sorrow—she might die thus and leave him 
to a lifetime of remorse. Die! His beautiful Lizzie die and 
be laid under the churchyard sod, never to be looked upon by 
him in this world again. She would sleep quietly there, whilst 
he walked the earth a desolate man. And then that tormentor, 
memory, enrolled before him all her sweet ways, her endear- 
ments, and every hasty word he had ever uttered, every care- 
less act he had ever done to her—things that at the time of 
occurrence had seemed but nothings were now magnified to a 
painful intensity. Ah! blessed are they who can kneel at the 
dying bed of the beloved one, or over the low, quiet grave, 
and feel that never by word or deed have they wounded the 
gentle heart now gone from them for ever. 

For days Lizzie Moore hung on the brink of the grave, and 
Mary never quitted her, and Frank Barry was unremitting in 
his attention. Mrs. Higgins was there too, sorrowful enough, 
poor woman, and even Barbara's unfeeling heart was touched. 
Thanks to youth and asound constitution, she recovered. One 
day, after a long sleep, she woke up conscious, and looking at 
Mary, who was sitting beside her, asked where she was.— 
From that hour she gradually improved, and Mary gently 
broke to her the happy turn her husband’s affairs had taken ; 
and when she was strong enough, John came to see her him- 
self, and there was peace and reconciliation between them ; 
and Lizzie Moore rose from the verge of the tomb to a new 
life, a wiser and a sadder woman. . 





— oo 





CHAPTER XI. 


Mr storv, long-winded as it has been, at length draws to a 
close, and those unknown friends who have kindly followed 
me through its unpretending pages, will not, F trust, abandon 
me at the last chapter: It would be against all the conven- 
tional rnles of aovel-writers, and in manifest opposition |~ the 
exnmpie of all ages, if my curtain did not close over a pair of 
clasped hands and a marriage. Now, my dear young reader, 
don’t you think Mury deserved to get a husband and live 
happily ? Well, like a judge I heard of once, who declared to 
the jury if they didn’t thiuk the prisoner euilty, he did ; so if 
you don’t think Mary deserves a husband, 1 do; and, moreover, 
I mean that she shall have one too. Wouldn't it be a blot for 
ever on the discrimination of the male sex if this delightful 
young person were Jeft withering on the virgin stem. ‘l’o be 
sure 1¢ would; and while my pen can scratch a line, she shan’t 
want one). 

It is a warm August day—oh, so warm and sultry! Every- 
body’s windows are open, and everybody looks most uncom- 
fortably hot. Mrs. Hoyle has a very glowing appearance, 
this sultry August day, standing in the middle of her shop 
and dealing out tea and sugar, gossip and small talk, at the 
same time. “I'is no easy work either, as that good lady could 
inform you, if you chose to request the favour of her Iucn- 
brations on the subject. ‘There’s Miss Booth, too, the holy 
Methodist lady, the embodiment of all godliness, the John 
Knox in petticoats of Ballyclare. Ah, she is a soul-moving 
spectacle to gaze upon this hot August day. Heaven help her, 
poor lady, she looks as if she had been exposed for a certain 
period of her life on the Coleraine bleach-greens, until naught 
but the bones, and the parched skin appending thereunto, re- 
mained. Up and down the main street is one broad expanse 
of sun. Everything is hot. The very steeple on the old 
ehurch looks as if it would get a sun-stroke, and fall down into 
the graveyard from the rays beating so strongly upon it. And 
the back streets are fouler and more dismally scented than 
ever—and, ah! I see a vehicle moving among their purlieus, 
with an awning, and oil-cloths, and sheets, and white-robed 
drivers ; and I see a tortured human form lifted therein, and 
there is wailing and clapping of hands, and the loud ear-piercing 
Irish keen from the lowly cabins of the poor as it drives away, 
away to the gaunt, frowning brick house that stands alone 
beyond the town—to the fever hospital. God help ye, ye 
stricken ones! God help ye, and send his healing angel 
amongst ye—or the angel of death, who shall bear ye upward 
on his white wings, purified and saved in the baptism of pain. 
oh for the poor when the destroyer fever stalks among 

em. 

The river Clare has shrunk almost dry in some places ; 
under the bridge there is only a tiny stream scarce three feet 
broad ; but far down by the meadows there were cool sweet 
waters yet, and drooping, grey-stemmed, green old trees, and 
hot, thirsty cattle revelling knee-deep in the delicious tide. 
Beyond are the hot-looking corn-fields, every breeze surging 
them into vellow waves, and the mountains far away dazzling 
in their brilliant panoply of purple heather. 

Lizzie Moore was convalescent. She had been up for seve- 
ral days, and this was to be her last evening with the Vic- 
torys. They had much trouble with her during her illness, 
but they bore it cheerfally, and now that she was going Mary 
felt very sad. She liked Lizzie and would miss her, and she 
liked Lizzie’s medical attendant more, and would miss his 
visits, which must, of course, end with her departure. That 
August day was a melancholy one for Mary. She felt as if 
she would like to cry, and looked pale and ill. Frank Barry 
remarked it that evening as he saw her move about the 
room. when he called for the last time. Somehow the wicked 
creature was gratified by the sight, and lingered about the 
place till he could linger no longer. He was the last to shake 
hands with Mary as she stood a little apart from the others, 
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looking so pale and ill. He could not resist holding her hand 
a moment, and saving: ‘‘ Mary, you have over-exerled your- 
self—you are ill,”’ 

Perhaps it was his voice, so like the old times ; perhaps it 
was his look, bis smile, that made his whole face appear hand- 
some. Who shall tell the mystery of love ? 

She trembled and her eyes dropped, but she male one 
strong effort to recover herself, and said: ‘* Thank you, I am 
quite well,”’ and went upstairs. He longed to follow her, but 
Mrs. Victory was standing in the hall waiting for his departure, 
so he put on his hat and walked out. 

Slowly he went towards home, out by the aristocratic 
Eagle-terrace—slowly, but with a lighter heart than he had 
carried for many a day, for the conviction grew upon him that 
Mary was not indifferent. Time certainly seemed no object 
to him as he walked along, and, pour dire brat, Frank had 
fallen again into building those aerial edifices dignified by our 
neighbours across the channel into Spanish castles, 1 wonder 
why Spanish ? He paused a moment, turned abruptly, and 
strode, like the ogre in the forty-leagued boots, back to town, 
Some project evidently had taken possession of him, and he 
plucked up his courage to meet it. 

Back he came to the Victorys’ house, and knocked at the 
door. Peggy Devlin opened unto him. 

‘‘Is Mrs. Victory at home ?” he asked. 

‘*No, sir; not a soul’s within barrin’ Miss Mary.”’ 

That was just what he wanted. Ah, fortune had turned to 
him again, 

‘¢ Where is she ?’’ he asked, 

‘‘ Jist in the parlour there, sir.”’ 

Without further colloquy he opened the door and walked in. 
The window of the little room was open, and you could seo 
the river, and the mountains, and the bright, broad harvest 
moon rising above the trees, and Mury was seated at a little 
table reading by the light of the lamp. Very pale she looked, 
and her eyes were swollen as if from recent weeping. Quietly 
Frank approached—so quietly that she did not hear him, and 
down he went beside her. 

‘Mary, I’ve come back to you again,” he said, ‘‘ and don’t 
send me away this time.” Will you, Mary?” 

There, was dead silence, but he felt the hot tears trickling 
down upon his hands. Mary was crying. Of course there 
was but one thing he could do under the circumstances, and 
that Frank did very willingly. And Mary laughed through her 
tears as he told the mistake he made at the court-house door, 
and those two young people were happy indeed that August 
evening. 

Frank Barry and Mary Victory were married a month later, 
and left Ballyclare. I might deseribe the wedding, but I have 
kept you, my kind reader, too long already. And now, ere I 
drop my pen, one word of John Moore and Lizzie. ‘They had 
bought wisdom dearly, and consequently knew its value. 
Yhenceforward they lived moderately and happily. Lizzie 
attended to her household duties and her child (it was chil- 
dren later on), and renounced her ridiculous scraps of French, 
her foolish notions, and her extravagant vanity. She still 
sang and played for John in the evening sometimes, and was 
a cheerful, affectionate little wife. Experience and trials 
rubbed off her faults and brought out her latent virtues. 

As for Barbara, when last I heard of her she was aiming at 
the new excise officer, and I suppose she will continue to aim 
until the end of the chapter, with precisely the same success. 

And so I lay down my goose-quill for the present, having 
completed the last line of ‘‘ Above their Fortunes.” 
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All the little vexations of life have their use as a part of our 
moral discipline. They afford the best trial of character. Many a man 
who could bow with resignation, if told he was to die, is thrown off his 
guard and out of temper by tle slightest opposition to his 0, inions or his 
projects. 

Looking to others for our standard of happiness is the sure way 
to be miserable. Our business is with our own hearts and our own motives. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING, 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NEWS OF THE HEIRESS.— TIM HEGARTY LEAVES THE SERVICE. 


I was waiting and watching day by day, at my quarters in 
Fermoy, for tidings of my lost love. In vain I tried to find 
amusement in society and in examining the picturesque scenery 
of the lovely vale of the Blackwater. Fermoy at that period 
was a hospitable, social country town, though rather bigoted 
against Roman Catholics. There were some half-dozen fami- 
lies with marriageable daughters and sporting sons, who gave 
famous pic-nic parties, ending with a dance and supper that 
usually lasted ‘till daylight did appear.” But I found little 
enjoyment in those festive re-unions. Then we had rare sport 
with the greyhounds, which afforded me the opportunity of 
exploring the fine scenery of the Galtees in the neighbourhood 
of Mitchelstown. 

A rather large letter addressed to me lay on my table when 
I returned after a day’s sport. It was from worthy Father 
Molloy. As I opened it an enclosure dropped out; I stooped 
to pick it up, and saw once more the well-known handwriting 
of my beloved Miss Malowney. Glancing at the few lines 
addressed to me by the priest, I read: 

“ Hermitage, Ballypooreen. 

‘‘ My pEAR Srr—I have just received the enclosed, which 
I feel no difficulty in sending for your perusal, as I am sure 
you will lose no time in removing, as best you can, the 
erroneous impression which serves as a wall of separation 
between Miss Malowney and yourself. I need only repeat my 
best wishes for your success, and remain very sincerely your 
friend, 

‘‘ Bryan MOottoy.”’ 


The letter addressed to my kind reverend friend next claimed 
my earnest attention. It was dated a week previous to its 
reaching me, and ran thus: , 

“ Hotel Windsor, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

‘‘ My RESPECTED REVEREND Frirenp—<According to my 
promise I take up my pen to Jet you know my whereabouts. 
I have had a great deal of sight-seeing since we parted, and 
thank God my health and spirits are much improved. After 
the cruel shock I received, at finding my affections so mis- 
placed, change of scene was the true remedy, and my ever 
kind friends Sir Halloran O’Halloran and Mrs. M‘Neill have 
left nothing undone tc promote my comfort and restore my 
peace of mind. The day I parted from you was one of the 
bitterest I ever spent, for I had in truth looked forward with 
such certainty to the fulfilment of his engagement, that the 
notion all was changed, that he was false, and I should give up 
the cherished wish of becoming his wife, was hard—very hard 
to bear. All the way to Cork I eried a good deal, but Sir 
Halloran got me at once on board the Bristol packet, and when 
we sailed down the Lee new sights and scenes diverted my 
thoughts. We passed the islands of Spike and Haulbowline, 
near Cove, which town looked very handsome from the deck, 
the houses rising tier over tier from the margin of the sea to 
the top of the hill. Passing through the entrance to the 
harbour of Cork, I was pointed out the guardian fortresses of 
Camden and Carlisle, with Roche’s Tower and Trabolgan. 
Then came the wide, wide sea and the crested billows. Feel- 
ing the horrid sensation of sea-sickness, I went to the cabin, 
and never stirred until we reached the lovely Avon, and shortly 
landed at Clifton. We staid a day in Bristol, and I went to 
see all that was worth seeing there ; Redcliff church interested 
me. Thence we proceeded to London, where dear old Mrs. 
M‘Neill welcomed me as a fond mother would.. We had a 





good cry over my cruel sorrows, and that was the last thought 


I mean to bestow lamenting for one so utterly worthless.” 
(‘* Very complimentary to me,” thought I]. ‘* London is the 
most astonishing place I ever could imagine—indeed I could: 
not imagine any spot like it; miles on miles of streets, squares, 
crescents, places, terraces, with magnificent. shops, superb 
private houses, colossal public buildings. There I visited 
places famous in story— Windsor Castle and the Tower, the 
truly Catholic Westminster Abbey, which it is impossible to 
enter without praying that England, which attained such re- 
nown in Catholic times, may once more acknowledge the Holy 
Father as its spiritual head, and again become the ‘ merrie 
Englande’ of the Plantagenets. St. Paul’s hardly gave us the 
notion of the temple of God—a house of prayer. What a 
contrast do all Protestant houses of worship present to those 
erected by the spirit of our holy religion, which enlists every 
sense and every feeling in honour of God to render the temple 
devoted to Him worthy in some respects of the Lord of all} 
But my letter grows very lengthy, and I have little room to 
tell all the wonderful sights I have seen. Mrs. M‘Neill and 
Sir Halloran brought me everywhere sight-seeing—assuredly 
one of the best medicines for a bruised spirit, and that mine 
is sorely wounded no one knows better than you do, dear 
Father Molloy. I strive to look composed, however, for I 
know how it would grieve my dear kind friends to appear sad, 
or as though I was not benefitting by their incessant kindness. 
I do not know what our plans are, but shall write again before 
we leave Paris; and as I long for a letter from home, will 
trouble you to drive over to Caherdringha, and tell them all 
I am well and as happy as I can be under the circumstances, 
I have written by this post to Lady O'Halloran, so now good- 
bye, and believe me, my dear reverend friend, ever your affec- 
tionate, 





‘‘ CATHERINE MALOWNEY.” 


If there was much in this letter to cause me pain, there also 
was enough to give me hope. That she was deeply hurt by, 
and resented my conduct was manifest; but it was equally 
plain she regretted my inconstancy, and I felt it was only 
necessary to see her face to face and explain matters to regain 
my lost place in her affections. To do this L should proceed 
to France—but there came the doubt. Suppose she left Paris, 
where should [ seek her? The letter afforded no clue to her 
future place of sojourn—she did not know herself, but pro- 
mised to write-when she did. Surely it was better for me to 
wait for the second letter than start at once—besides, L had 
to apply for leave of absence. 

Acting for the best, I wrote a formal application for two 
months leave on urgent private affairs, which was duly for- 
warded to the Horse Guards, and met with a response in the 
affirmative. I then wrote to my good friend the parish priest, 
to say that I was free to leave when the promised letter 
arrived, containing the information promised as to. the final 
destination of the heiress in the event of her having left Paris 
before I reached that gay capital. 

I was cogitating whether I should need a servant, when the 
single tap at my door denoted I was about being intruded on, 
[ sung out ‘‘ Come in!” and Tim Hegarty made his entrance. 
I saw by his flushed face and watery eyes, together with the 
ludicrous efforts to look exceedingly sober, he had been drink- 
ing, and demanded rather testily : 

‘* Why do you come to bother me ?” | 

‘‘ Bother you!” he repeated indignantly—* bother you! 
I’m not come to bother you or any other gentleman—I know 
my distance too well for that; and though I am free of the 
army, Mr. Fogarty, I shall always love and like you—though 
you do spake sour to me sometimes,”’ 

Here Tim went off into a maudlin fit of crying and wiping 
his eyes with the skirt of his coat. I perceived he was not in 


A 


his usual habiliments. His words ‘free of the army’. re- 
quired explanation, so I inquired: ‘ Well, Tim, have done 
now. I’m not angry, but what do you mean by. ‘ free of the 
army’—you have not got your discharge?” .... . ,. »). 
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‘‘ Aye, but I have, sir,” he replied. ‘*You must not be 
offended, sir, if I am for leaving, when you see I can betther 
myself so intirely.” 

‘¢¢ Of course not, Tim,” I said, wondering who had induced 
him to change his situation, and knowing well he had no 
means of his own to pay the sum required for his discharge. 

‘¢T would have spoken to you before now, sir, but matthers 
were not sartin, and besides I was not shure if me lord would 
come down with the money to buy me out; so I detarmined to 
say nothing about it to you, sir, until ’twas done, and here I 
am now, as I said, a free man.” 

This was wholly unintelligible to me, however clear to any- 
one else, so I questioned Tim, and at last the solution of the 
matter was—that Lord Tyrawly, being about to marry Lady 
Adela St. Maur, found out that a mutual liking subsisted be- 
tween Tim and Lady Adela’s maid, Claire; that Lady Adela, 
not wishing to part Claire, and Lord ‘l'yrawly being desirous 
of having Tim’s services as stud-groom, promised that worthy 
to purchase his discharge provided I was willing to dispense 
with his services, which Tim readily assured him was the case ; 
that therefore his lordship paid the required amount, and Tim 
was commissioned by his lordship to offer me £200 for Charm- 
ing Lass, as she was quite equal to his weight, and he knew 
her of old as a good one. This offer came very. opportunely, 
so I at once closed with it, and asked Tim when I was to wish 
him joy. 

‘* Why, then, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I'm not able to answer that 
question. Miss Claire says I must go to France or Garmany, 

or some other furrin place, and see her parients and get their 
lave to marry her, for be all accounts they’re mighty par- 
tiklar.” 

A thought at once flashed across my mind. Why not take 
Tim as my servant, now that he was free ? 

‘‘ What part of France do Claire’s friends reside in ?” I 
asked. 

‘‘ Why then, troth, sir, I don’t rightly know. I think she 
said Gineva or Ginoa—’twas Gin something—I’m quite sure 
of that.” 

“* Rather difficult to discover I fear, but when I see Claire 
I shall find out,” I said; ‘‘ and who knows, Tim, but you 
shall see them ere long.”’ 

** How can that be, sir ?”’ 

‘*¢ Well, Tim, business requires me to go abroad at once. 
If Lord Tyrawly does not want you immediately I will take 
you as my servant.” 

Tim’s face at once assumed a joyous expression ; he capered 
about like a dancing-dog, and I had some trouble to get him 

uiet. 

. «« Say no more, sir; my lord won’t be married for above six 
weeks, and he does not want me till he goes to his sate in 
Connaught, an’ [ tould him I was in no hurry to part from 
so good a master as your honour; so he is quite agreeable, 
sir. And when do we sail ?”’ 

‘“*As soon as I receive a letter, Tim, so lose no time in 
preparing to start. I am going to-morrow to De La Rupe 
Castle, and shall find out from Claire where her family live, 
so I dare say we shall trace them out.” 

Tim made his bow, and went away rejoicing. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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There is nothing so delightful as the hearing or the speaking of 
the truth. For this reason there is no conversation so agreeable as that 
of a man of integrity, who hears without any intention to betray, and 
speaks without any intention to deceive. 


Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things it is un- 
attainable; however, they who aim at it, and persevere, will come much 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and despondency make them give it 
up as unattainable. 


The greatest wisdom of speech is to know when, and what, and 
where to speak—the time, matter, manner. The next to it is silence. 

Ile that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over which he 
must himself pass, for every man has need to be forgiven. 
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THE MASTER OF LOGAN. 
Even in our ashes live our wonted fires. —Grar. 





(Continued from page 72.) 
sieng I have often ridden on an errand to a lady,’ said Sorbie, ‘ and 
it seems natural that an errand to the parson should follow, though 


| what my master can want with him is beyond my knowledge ; he’s 


nane of the praying sort, as little is he of the marrying sort—and 
I think he wadna send for a good divine to make fun of him over 
the bottle with his wild comrades. He mauna try to crack his fun 
on godly Gabriel Burgess. I wad rather face the Master of Logan 
himself when kindled with drink and inflamed with contradiction. 
The minister’s the man for handling a refractory sinner. I think 
I see him fit to spring out of the pulpit, like a fiery dragon—his 
hands held out, his eyes shining, his grey hair rising up like eagles’ 
wings, and his voice coming down among sinners like a thunder- 
clap. And then there is a power given him of combating the spirits 
of darkness—an open Bible, a drawn sword, a circle of chalk, and 
some wise words—so Gabriel prevails. I wonder what puts spirits 
in my head in this lonesome place.’ He spurred his horse, and 
looking right and left, before and behind, like one keeping watch 
in suspicious places, entered a wild ravine, partly occupied by a 
brook, and wound his way along the banks chanting the ‘ Gallant 
Graemes’ with all the courage he could master; he pitched the 
tune low, for he desired to have the entire use of ear and eye in 
his ride down the Deadman’s Gill, for so the glen was called. 

** His horse snorted and snuffed, and Sorbie saw to his infinite 
congne that a lady riding on a little palfrey, and attended by a 
single servant, had entered the gorge of the glen, and was coming 
towards him. ‘ Now, in the name of fun, what soft customer can 
this be?’ said he to himself; ‘she’s mantled and veiled as if afraid 
of the night air. But what the fiend is the matter with the beasts ? 
Softly, softly, Galloway Tam, else ve'll tumble me and coup the 
lady—damn the horses, that I should say sae, and me in a eerie 
piste and in the way to the minister too—softly, softly.’ The road 
uckily widened at the place where he met this wandering dame, 
else such was the irritable temper of the horses which he rode and led, 
that he would certainly have lost his seat. He bowed as she came 
up, and said, ‘Good even’, fair mistress, ye ride late.” ‘And good 
even’ to thee, good fe!low,’ said the lady in a voice of great natural 
sweetness, ‘it is late, but I have not far to go, if the Master of 
Logan be at home.” ‘ He’s at home, and alone,’ answered Dick, 
with a low bow, ‘ and expecting some one, for I saw a table spread 
for two; I know not who is the invited guest.’ The lady laughed, 
and lifting her veil, showed a youthful and lovely face, with bright 
eyes and bed ringlets, then dropped the veil and continued her 
journey. ‘It’s a face [ have never seen before,’ said Sorbie to him- 
self, ‘ but such a face as that will aye be welcome to the Master of 
Logan. I maun spur on for the minister, since such a sweet dame 
as yon is on a visit. My master will scarcely wait for his coming 
to say grace afore meat—she’s a shiner.* And away rode the mes- 
senger at a round pace. 

“ Just as he emerged from the glen, he saw a dark figure riding 
slowly towards him, and it seemed to his sight that horse and rider 
were one, for both were dark. ‘ Now,’ muttered he, ‘the auld say- 
ing’s come to pass, ‘* Meet wi’ a woman at night, and then ye’re fit 
to meet with the deil,” for here he comes riding, I dare be sworn, 
on Andrew Johnston of Elfsfield.’ The rider approached, and said, 
‘Tarn, turn, I am on my way to thy master.’ ‘ Be merciful, but 
this is wondrous!’ exclaimed the other in ecstasy. ‘Is this you, 
Minister? Oh, but ye are welcome!’ and he took off his hat and 
shook back his hair, more to cool his burning brow, on which drops 
of terror had gathered, than out of respect to the clergyman. 
‘Come, turn thy bridle back, Richard Sorbie,’ said Gabriel ; ‘ thou 
hast seen something such as human sight cannot behold without 
fear which hath moved thee thus. 

** Sorbie had, however, recovered all his ordinary audacity, and 
answered very gaily, ‘ Indeed, Minister, to tell ye the truth, ye were 
the object of terror yourself; for seeing ye coming riding along in 
this haunted place all dark—horse and man, | e’en set ye down for 
the enemy instead of the friend o’ mankind, and I’m free to own 
that I did na like to face ye. Faith, but my horses, poor things, 
were wiser than me ; they took it calmly enough, and ye ken your- 
self a horse is no’ willing to ride up to an emissary of the other 
world, or emissaries of this world either, Minister, else Galloway 
Tam wouldna have made sic a work. He nearly laid me on the 
gowans when [ met a wandering Queen of Sheba in the Dead- 
man’s Gill some ten minutes since.” ‘A wandering lady, at this 
hour, in this wild glen!’ said Gabricl ; ‘ and what manner of woman 
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was she?’ ‘Oh, a lass wi’ manners enough, Minister,’ said Sorbie ; 
‘and veiled, as ye may guess, with an armful of lint-white locks 
about her bonnie blue een. But ye'll see her, Minister, ye’ll see 
her ; she’s awa to sup with the Master of Logan, and if ye makena 
the mair speed, he’ll hae commenced the meat. I was sent off with 
such speed to bring ye as I never was sent afore; mair be token, 
there’s a memorial that the Master’s in earnest.’ And he put the 
little c'asped Bible into his hands. ‘* Let us ride faster,’ said the 
minister, *I may be too late ;’ and they rode onward, 

“+ 1t was here,’ said Sorbie, pointing to a wider part of the way, 
‘that I met the lady with the lint-white locks ; and this, too, is the 
place they svy, Minister, where the lords of Logan had a summer- 
bower of old, and where one of them had for his companion one of 
the wanton lasses of Ae, a frail twig o’ the auld tree of the Morisons.’ 
‘Hush!’ said Gabriel, ‘ give not the thought utterance, such scenes 
should not be recalled. Bid what is good live again, let the memory 
of whut is evil perish.” * Aweel,’ said Sorbie, ‘e’en let it be sae, 
but such things cinna aye be accomplished, an’ yonder’s the lights 
of Logan tower, a glad sight in such a lonesome place as this; but 
will ye tell me, Minister, how ye came to ken that the Master 
wanted ye? I was sent to bring ye, and I’m sure the tower sent 
out no other messenger.’ ‘A blessed creature warned me,’ said 
Gabriel, ‘ yea, a blessed creature.’ And he looked at the Bib'e as 
he spoke. ‘1 would have gone to the uttermost ends of the earth 
to do her bidding while she lived, and now shall I refuse ber when 
she is a ministering spirit ?? * He’s got into one of his fits of com- 
munings with the invisible world,’ thought Sorbie, ‘ and it’s wisdom 
to let him alone, lest he should cause me to see something whilk [ 
have no wish to see. Yet 1 marvel who this blessed creature could 
be who told him; he’s owre deep fur me to deal with, this Minister 
of ours.” 

“ While they were on their way down the Deadman’s Gill, the 
Muster of Logan heard the neighing of a palfrey at his tower gate 
and «a bustle amongst his servants. Ile presently heard the sound 
of a woman’s voice—very low, very soft, and as liquid as music— 
giving some directions to the attendants; and soon a light foot, 
accompanied by the rustling of silks, approached his apartment. 
The door opened, and a young lady, richly dressed and of great 
beauty, was ushered in; she lifted her veil from her person, threw 
it backward over her shoulders, carrying with it a whole stream of 
ringlets, and occupying the settee of oak to whith she was con- 
ducted, said, ‘ Master of Logan, [ must be your guest for an hour. 
You have your table ready furnished, your silver censers burning, 
and the wine ready. Ah, sir, was this feast spread for a lady? 
And she gave her head, with its innumerable curls, a pleasant toss, and 
threw a comic archuess into the glance of her eye, and waited for an 
answer. ‘Truly, Laily Anne,’ said he, ‘T must not say that it was 
spread for you, since [ did not expect this honour, but it could not 
be spread for any one more lovely or more welcome.” * Muster,’ 
answered the young lady with some dignity, ‘I am not now as | 
have been—I um now mistress of my own actions, with no guardian 
to control me. I go where [ wish, and journey as I will. But I 
am not here altogether of my own choice, for look out on the night, 
yon huge black cloud cannot choose but rain by pailfuls, and 1 
would rather throw myself on your hospitality than trust the 
treacherous storm. It would have no mercy upon our female 
falderols and our round tires like the moon.’ 

“* Dear Lady Anne,’ replied the Master of Logan, ‘ whatever be 
the cause of your coming, your presence here is most welcome, not 
the less so since the elements constrained a little that dear quick- 
silvering disposition of thine which, now I think on’t, used to wrong 
me with suspicions and attack me with sarcasms. But all that only 
renders the present visit more welcome. Lay your veil aside, and 
allow those fair prisoners, those luxuriant tresses, a little liberty ; 
the cloud which you dreaded grows darker and daiker, and you 
may be thankful if you are released till midnight.” She unveiled 
and removed a broad fillet which enclosed her tresses, allowing them 
to descend in abundance on her shoulders, then raising her white 
arms, caught them up ringlet after ringlet, and confined them 
around her brows and beneath the fillet, only allowing a tress or 
two to scatter negligently down her long white neck. He knew 
enough of humai nature to know that all this apparent care was 
but a stratagem to show her charms to advantage, and he looked 
a her with much earnestness and an increasing regard, which he did 
not desire to conceal. It is true that one or twice he said mentally, 
‘What but admiration of me would have possessed this young and 
moilest lady, she who al ways repelled with cold tranquillity the com- 
pliments and attentions I paid her, what has happened to induce 
her to overstep the limits of maidenly discretion? But nature’s 
nature, and [ have often seen the will that was restrained by parents 
set itself free with a vengeance, and make ample amends for early 











constraint. I must comfort her as well as Ican. I wish I had not 
sent for that severe divine—this will furnish a text for another 
lecture—he will make me the common speech of the pulpit, and what 
is worse, this young lady, too, will be a sufferer.’ The Master 
seemed to have dismissed from his mind all the fears which late] 
distressed him ; the intoxication of woman’s beauty o’ermastered a 
other emotions. : 

“The domestics of the Tower meanwhile indulged in abundance 
of wild speculations. ‘I marvel what will happen next?’ said the 
first servant. ‘Our master has sent for a divine, and young Lady 
Anne Dalzel has come wandering hither under the cloud o’ night, 
like an errant damsel in the auld ballads—it canna be for good 
that he’s grown godly and she’s grown daft.’ ‘I wonder what puts 
it into your head,’ said the second servant, ‘that this young tramp- 
ing lass, with the lint-white hair and licentious een, is Lady Anne 
Dalzel ? Do you think that her douce mother’s ae daughter would 
sae far forget rank and virtue, and e’en prudence, as to come can- 
tering awa here in the dark hour o’ the night? Na, nal the dove 
will never flee into the nest of the gore-faleon.’ ‘ Ye say true, 
said a third menial; ‘this quean, whoe’er she may be—and for 
looks she might be an earl’s daughter—savours nothing of the auld 
house of Dalzel. Why, man, there’s a saucy sort of grace—a 
kind of Juhn-come-woo-me-now kind of look about her, which 
never belonged to the name.’ ‘ And who, then, can she be?’ in- 


quired a dozen of domestics, gathering round the other speakers in 


4 circle. 

' ©¢T ken what I ken,’ said-an old woman who had charge of the 
poultry, ‘and 1 know what know! Ay! ay! they're well guided 
whom God gwides; and yet all that we see is not of his making. 
Ab, sirs, there’s mony a queer thing .permitted in the earth; aud 
this cummer, for all so young and so rosie as she looks, has nae 
touch of natural flesh and blood. Wha has nae heard of fair May 
Morison, who erred wie one o’ the auld lords of Logan, and was ‘a 
dweller in the summer bower down in the Deadman’s‘Gill? I 
mind her weel when [ was a galpin of a lassie, in the year saxteen 
hundred and fifty and sax—and wha was then like madam? But 
she erred, sair, and sank far, and died when she was in her prime, 
in unrepented sin, they say, for it’s certain she came back and 
haunted the Deadman’s Gill—and who would conie bavk if they 
could bide away?’ ‘Loot! hoot! Dame Clocken,’ said several 
tongues at once ;’ “this is all wynted milk, wothan} ye set your 
linagination wi’ rotten eggs, and canna bring out a Wholesome 
broud.’ ‘'Trotb, and it would have been well for me,’ said the old 
woman, ‘had the whele been a matter of fancy; but [ saw her 
spirit, ye unbelievers, a sight I thought I sould. never hae coost the 
cauld of. It was eleven at night—the place, the auld Bower—and 
[ was on a tryste with Willie Gowdie of Gulliehill. Awa’ I went, 
light o° heart and quick o’ foot, and when | came to the appointed 
place, wha saw [ but cammer! There she sat, wi’ her lang litiks 
of flaxen hair flowing oure her shoulders like a deluge. IT thought 
it was one of Willie’s pranks, and up [ went, but through God's 
strength refrained frae speaking. Oh, sirs, she looked up. Its 
head was a skull, and the lights o’ perdition in its eyne-holes! I 
shrieked and dropped down, and when I came to myself, I thought 
there was some ane giving me queer grips. I locked, and it was 
Willie Gowdie.’ ‘lo this interminable stream of wild story, the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs, first in the avenue and then at the gate, 
brought a termmation. Some hurried out with lights, and pre- 
sently returned showing in Gabriel Burgess with more than a 
common proportion of sulemnity on his brow. | 

“ Old Rodan showed the preacher the way to the Chamber of 
Judgment, and as he stopped to set his hose and neckeloth in order 
at one of the mirrors, he heard a soft, mild voice say, ‘You are 
witty and you are pleasant, Master, and like some of your ancestors, 
have little mercy on woman. So this is your kirk-yard legend; it 
explains why your looks are hollow and your manners austere— 
how unlike the gayest dancer at the assembly and the rashest rider 
in the chase. But why should such shallow imaginings disturb a 
mind so strong as yours? Can the wisest or the wildest human 
word raise the dead—clothe their bones with beauty—fill their 
hollow eyes with the light of heaven, and put the breath o’ God 
between their lips—give them a taste for table dainties, and a turn 
fur conversation ?’ He held the wine-glass in his hand, when the 
steps of the preacher were heard in the passage and the door began 
to open. ‘ Appear in likeness of a priest!’ exclaimed the young 
lady laughing. And Gabriel Burgess entered, and took a seat 
between her and the Master of Logan. : 

““* Tam glad to see you, reverend sir,’ saidthe Master. ‘I have 
sent for you on a matter which moved me much; but I am easier 
now.’ ‘Indeed, my young friend,’ said the divine, ‘ no wonder that 
you wished for me ; such a companion suggests thoughts of the altar, 
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doubtless. And is this young lady to get command over the Tower? 
What fair name will she lose for the sake of the house of Logan ?’ 
‘A name of old repute,’ said the Master, ‘even Anne Dalzel.’ 
‘Ah! young lady,’ said the Preacher, ‘I reverence thee for thy 
mother’s sake. But thou art of another Church, and I have not 
seen thee some years. Dalzel—a bold name and an old name ; but 
I’m the man who changes the fair names of ladies. I hope I shall 
be permitted to find thee another name before we part?’ The 
oung lady looked down, the Master looked at the lady, and the 
reacher at both, and then said, ‘More of this presently ; but I 
hope Lady Anne will forgive me for appearing before her in these 
homely garments, unlike the splendid dresses of her favourite 
church.’ And he sedulously smoothed up his hose, and seemed 
anxious to appear acceptable in the sight of a fastidious lady. 

“** Truly, parson,’ said the lady laughing, ‘I am afraid you will 
think me vain and frivolous; these curled locks and jewelled clothes 
are not according to the precepts of your church. Will you not 
hesitate to bind the foolish daughter of a laxer church to one of the 
chosen of your own.’ ‘Ah! madam,’ answered the Preacher smiling, 


* your jewelled robes and curled locks become you ; and I might as | 


well quarrel with a rose because it blooms bonnie, or with a lily 
because it smells sweet, as with woman because of her loveliness. 
And as for marriage, some thirty score and three have I wedded in 
my day, and may do the good office to many yet.’ ‘A laborious 
divine,’ said the young lady, ‘and I dare say one who makes durable 
work. This Scotland of our is, indeed, a pleasant land for matri- 
monial inclinations. The Kirk, with reverence be it said, is at the 
head of the bridal establishment; but if the parson weds his thou- 
sands, the magistrate marries his tens of thousands ; and those who 
are too bashful to reveal their loves to the whole congregation, or 
too poor to pay the fees of the justice, why, they make an exchange 
of matrimonial missives and set up theif household. We have no 
such indulgence in our Episcopal Church.’ 

‘* ¢ Lady,’ replied the Preacher, ‘ ye have laid your delicate hand 
on one of the sore places of our Zion. The carnal power of the 
state measures its strength too much with the spiritual power. of 
the church; and when we war with those self-seeking people, we 
are accused of desiring to engross the entire disposal of man’s body 
here and of his soul hereafter. Our church is poor and humble; 
the lowliest roof in the land is that which covers the house of God, 
and the commonest vestments in Scotland are those which cover her 
clergy. Concerning this I repine not, for there are powers which 
éven our poverty and humility give us, which exalt and strengthen 
us. How could I war with the effeminacy of embroidered garments, 
and the monstrous lavishness of our nobles and our gentry, were I 
to be rolled up to the controversy in a cushioned coach attended by 
footmen in laced jackets?’ 

«That is so well and so wisely said,’ answered the young lady, 
‘that I could wish the etiquette of the table admitted of our tasting 
of wine together before the bell rings for supper; but the Master 
is become abstemious of late—he passes the cup, and shuns pleasant 
converse.’ ‘Perchance he hath something on his wd which 
weighs heavily,’ replied the Preacher; ‘and wine to the sick of 
heart is an addition of heaviness. Is there aught in which the 
wisdom of the devout, or the kindness of the beautiful, can be of 
- advantage untothee? Here we are both,’ he said smiling ; ‘ what 
hurteth my son? says the church of Scotland; and what vexeth 
my brother? saith this fair vessel of a laxer kirk.’ ‘I say,’ answered 
the lady, ‘that we are two oracles, infallible in our way, and that 
our son and brother cannot open his heart or reveal his sorrows to 
two more wise and sagacious people. In truth, in some sort, he 
was about the unburthening of his heart when he heard your foot- 
steps, but he wisely reserved the marrow of his misery for one more 
ancient in knowledge and more confirmed in understanding. Some- 
thing hath happened in the burial ground of Logan kirk to disquiet 
his mind.” ‘Speak, my son,’ said the Préacher. ‘there is healing 
for all sorrows, whether of mind or body.’ The Master of Logan, 
in a tone sometimes affectedly pleasant related what had passed, 
and spake lightly of the gay invitation given to the dust of Phemie 
Morison. : 

“The Preacher listened attentively, but like one who had heard 
the tale before. ‘ Myson,’ said he, ‘ the evils which beset thee arise 
from the living and not from the dead, and you are more in jeopardy 
from one ripe and rosy madam in warm flesh and blood, than from 
all the bones of all the dames that ever graced the courts of the 
, Stuarts. The words which you uttered were indeed unguarded, 
and must be repented of; but they were uttered in a dull ear—death 
and the grave listen to no voice, save that of the archangel. No, 
no, my son, imagine not that rash words can call dust into life; 
can summon the spirit from the realms of bliss or of woe, or that 
thou art so supremely blessed, or so splendidly wicked, as to have 








irits of good or of evil for. thy boon companions. In the 


blinded and melancholy days of Popery, when men made their own 

s, then evil spirits were rife in the land; but since the pure 
light of Presbyterianism arose, they have been chased into their 
native darkness. Even I, weak and imperfect as I am, and un- 
worthy of being named with some of the chosen sons of the sanc- 
tuary, have driven the children of perdition before me. So, my 
son, clear thy brow, say thy prayers, seek thy pillow, and thy rest 
shall be sound—I have said it.’ 

“* Holy man,’ said the young lady, ‘how fortunate was I in 
coming into this tower to-night; how much shall I profit by thy 
discourse! Ah, the professors of my church are full fed and of a 
slothful nature, and are not rigid in their visitations nor frequent 
in their admonitions. You have driven, you say, the children of 
darkness before you—excuse the forwardnesss of ignorance—may a 
daughter of a less gifted church inquire how this miraculous un- 
dertaking was accomplished?’ ‘Oh, most willingly, madam,’ 
answered the Preacher; ‘there was no magic in it, all was plain 
and easily understood. But here comes supper, sending up 
savour such as would waken hunger in an anchorite. I hope, 
Master, that you have not tempted me with superstitious meats or 
drinks—with pudding stuffed with blood, for that is unclean, or 
porridge made with plums, for that is Episcopalian.’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





ST. COLUMCILL IN EXILE. 
(TRANSLATED LITERALLY FROM THE IRISH.) 


It were delightful, O Son of my God! 
With a moving train 

To glide o’er the waves of the deluge-fountaia 
To the land of Erin, 

O’er Moyn-Elarg, past Ben-Eigny, 

O’er Loch-Feval, 

Where we should hear pleasant music from the swans. 
The host of gulls would make us joyful 
With eager singing, 

Should my vessel reach the port of stern rejoicers, 
My “ Dewy Red.” | 
I am filled with wealth remote from Erin 
Did I think it sufficient ; 

In the unknown land of my sojourn 

Of sadness and distress. 

Alas! the voyage that was enjoined me, 

O King of secrets, 

For having gone myself 

To the battle of Cuil! 

How happy the son of Dima, 

Of the devout church, 

When he hears in Durrow, 

With delighted mind, 

The sound of the wind against the elms 
When ’tis played, 

The blackbird’s joyous note 

When he claps his wings ; 

To listen at early dawn in Ros Grencha 

To the cattle, 

The cooing of the cuckoo from the tree 

On the brink of Summer. 

Three objects I have left, the dearest to me 
On this peopled world, 

Durrow, Derry, the noble angelic land, 
And Tir Laideh. 

I have loved Erin’s land of cascades, 

All but its wrongs! 

My visit to Cogall and feast with Cainneh 
Was indeed delightful! 


-_— 





Dean Swift, hearing of a carpenter falling through a scaffolding 
of a house he was engaged in repairing, dryly remarked that he liked to 
see a man go through his work promptly. 


The motto which was inserted under the arms of William Prince 
of Orange on his accession to the throne, was “ Non rapin sed recessit” 
(I did not steal it, I received it). This being shown to Dean Swift, he 
said, with a sarcastic smile, ‘“‘ The receiver is as bad as the thief.” 

THUMPING WONT MAKE A GENTLEMAN.—Two eminent members of 
the Irish bar, Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton (afterwards Lord Avonmore) 
quarrelled some years ago so violently, that from words they came to 
blowse Doyle, the more powerful man (at the fists at least), knocked 
down his adversary twice, exclaiming with vehemence, “ You scoundrel, 
I’ll make you behave yourself like a gentleman ;” to which Yelverton, 
rising, answered with equal indignation, “ No, sir, never! I defy you—you 
can’t do it!” 
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CITY RECORDS. 


ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1702. 
Second Friday of Easter—Annuity granted to Martin of Nods- 
town’s son. 
Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—Allowance to the 
Lord Mayor for an entertainment to the Government. agi 
Same day—A grant made to the King-at-arms for proclaiming 


eace. , 
«Third Friday after Michaelmas—Petition to be made for a ballast 
office. 

Same day—The joiners allowed two of the Common Council to 
be their representatives there. 

Same day—Secretary Dawson admitted free. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—House ordered for the Lord 
Mayor, or allowance granted to him for one. 

Same day—A grant made to the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church for ornamenting their clock. 

Same day—A grant for burying Martin of Nodstown’s son. 

1703. 

On the 18th May, the Queen wrote over to the Lord Deputy, 
nominating Robert Rochfort to the office of Attorney-General, 
and Allen Broderick to the office of Solicitor-General; and by 
another letter dated 21st May, Sir Richard Pine was appointed Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; Robert Doyne, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer ; James Coote, one of the Justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench ; James M‘Cartney, another of the Justices of the 
King’s Bench ; and Michael Harrison, Muster Master-General. In 
July Edward Southwell was nominated principal secretary of state. 
Her Majesty also appointed the Earl of Burlington Lord High 
Treasurer ; William Hawkins, Ulster King-at-arms; Edward Edge- 
worth and Henry Edgeworth, searchers, packers, and gaugers in 
the port of Dublin; Arthur Bushe, Advocate-General and Judge- 
Marshal ; John Methuen, Lord Chancellor. 

Second Friday after Easter—An order issued for purchase of 
Jand for a workhouse and water-course from Lady Orkney, near 
J ames’s-street. : 

15th April—A considerable report relative to the arrangement 
of the City Records was made, and also relative to the matter of 
accounting and charging the treasurer, which was adopted by the 
Assembly, pp. 670, 673. . 

3rd August—An order was made for entertaining the Duke and 
Duchess of Ormond, and a committee appointed to whom the 
management was entrusted. 

Same day—One French, who had been detected colouring foreign- 
ers’ goods, petitioned to be forgiven. Particulars are fully stated. 

Sth October—Mention is made of the bill for a ballast office 
being then under consideration at the Council board, and proposal 
of an amendment ordered to be submitted, granting the profits to 
the hospital in Oxmantown. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—J.ord Chancellor Cox ordered 
a gold box. (On the 18th June, 1702, Sir Richard Cox was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and on the 
6th August, 1703, he was elevated to the office of Lord Chancellor.) 
Secretary Southwell and Lord Molesworth ordered silver boxes. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—A market granted to be estab- 
lished in Dame street. 

(On the 19th February, her Majesty appointed James, Duke of 
Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland). 

On the 30th March, the Queen directed letters patent to be 

assed to Hugh, Earl of Mount Alexonder, Thomas Earle, and 

Thomas Keightly, to the office of Lords Justice. Their patent bears 
date the 10th of April following. 

On the 13th of August, the glovers of the City obtained a charter 


of incorporation in pursuance of a letter sent over from the Lords 
Justice of England. . 





‘* MONDAY BOOKS.” 
1702. 

17th December—An order to the members to wear badges, also 
a livery appointed for the City servants. 

(On the 12th August, 1703, the City of Dublin gave a splendid 
entertainment to the Duke and Duchess of Ormond at the ‘Tholsel, 
on which occasion the Corporation marched through the City with 
several pageantries before them.—The Commons of Ireland ex- 
pelled Mr. Asgill the house for his book usserting the possibility of 
translation to the other world without death). 

We have seen a curious appointment by Narcissus, Archbishop 
of Dublin, dated 29th October, 1702, of Benjamin Hewson to the 
office of head bailiff of the seneschals, courts, liberties, and clerk of 
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the market of all the liberties and see of Dublin; and a certifi- 
cate by the same Archbishop that Tiresa Allen, otherwise Donellan 
wife of James Donellan, had become a Protestant. , 

- The following is a note of the private acts which passed the Irish 
Parliament in the year 1703. ‘ An act for an additional duty of 
excise on beer and other liquors.” “ For encouraging the impor- 
tation of iron and staves.” ‘ To prevent Popish priests from com- 
ing into the kingdom.” ‘“ For continuing the additional duty of 
excise on beer, ale, and other liquors, and for granting an additional 
duty on tobacco and other goods and merchandize, and for buildin 
barracks in the City.” “To make it high treason to impeach the 
succession of the crown as limited by several acts of parliament.” 
“To prevent the further growth of Popery.” ‘For registering 
the Popish clergy.” ‘For quieting possessions and disposing of 
the undisposed and plus acres.” ‘ For quieting ecclesiastical per- 
sons in their possessions.” “ For exchange of glebes.” ‘ For build- 
ing parish churches in more convenient places.” ‘ For reviving 
an act. for taking away the benefit of clergy in some cases, and for 
transporting felons.” “ For continuing two acts against tories and 
rapparees.” “For naturalizing Protestant strangers in this kingdom.” 
“ ‘T'o prevent butchers from being graziers, and to redress several 
abuses in buying and selling cattle, and in the slaughtering and 
packing beef, tallow, and hides.” “ For reducing interest of money 
to 8 per cent.” “To supply the defect of an act regulating mea- 
sures.” ‘* For recovery of small debts in a summary way before 
the judges of assize.” ‘To confirm the fee farms of the Duke of 
Ormond.” ‘ For erecting a workhouse in the City of Dublin for 
employing and maintaining the poor.” ‘For the relief of Lord 
Rosse and his sister.” “ For sale of the estate of Sir Hans Hamil- 
ton.” “Relative to the sale of the estate of James Stopford.” 
“ For confirming an award made between the Poors and Stephens.” 
“To prevent the disinheriting of Redmond Morres and of Captain 
Garret Coghlan.” “ For cleansing the channel of the harbour’ of 
Cork, and to impower the churchwardens of St. Mary’s Parish 
to distrain for money applotted for the finishing of the church of 
St. Mary.” 


The opposition to the claims of the City to tolls and customs 
still continued, and was the subject of frequent discussion m the 
House of Commons. , 

On the 6th October, 1703, Dr. Coghill reported from the Com- 
mittee of Grievances that they had come to several resolutions, 
which he read in his place and afterwards delivered in at the table, 
where the same were again read and are as follows : | 

Resolved—* That it is the opinion of this Committee that the 
receiving or exacting toll or custom for cattle in any market-town 
or place where the same are not sold, is a grievance.” 

“To which resolution the question being put, the house did 
agree.” 

~Resolved—“ That it is the opinion of the Committee that the 
receiving any toll or custom for driving cattle or carrying any sort 
of goods through any market-town or high-road where the same 
is not to be sold, is a grievance, except where the persons receiving 
such toll do and ought to repair bridges, on account of receiving 
the same.” 

‘*'To which resolution the question being put, the house did agree 
with an amendment.” | 

Resolved— That it is the opinion of this Committee that the 
receiving or exacting toll or custom for bringing of any goods 
whatsoever to any market where the same are not to be sold, is a 
grievance.” (Vol. iii. p. 36). | 

28th February. Resolved—‘ That no toll ought to be paid for 
driving any cattle or carrying any goods to or from any city, cor- 
porate town, or other place where the same are not to be sold, un- 
less such city, corporate town, or other place, at their own cost, 
and not at the charge of the country, repair and keep up some 
public bridge over which the said cattle or goods do pass.” 

Resolved—“ That exacting or taking such toll or custom is 
against the law and a high misdemeanour.” | 

Resolved—* That it is the duty of her Majesty’s court of Queen’s 
Bench (every term), the justices of assize on every circuit, and the 
justices of peace at their quarter sessions, to give in charge an act 
made in this kingdom, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
Henry VI., entitled an act ‘that none should take custom but 
within cities, boroughs, or merchant towns where there is authority 
to take cuStoms.” 

The act of the fourth of Anne was 


passed to remedy the evils 
complained of in the last two extracts. . ‘ 


— — oe 
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PORTUMNA CASTLE, COUNTY GALWAY. 


Amonest the many fine historic scenes presented by the banks | 
of the noble Shannon, Portumna is not the least remarkable. | 


The town is situate near the heal of Lough Dearg, or Derg- 
heart, a magnificent sheet of water considerably over 20 miles 
in length by 12 in breadth at its widest purt. This lake, one 
of the principal expansions of the Shannon, was in ancient 
times the chief pass from Munster and Ccnnaught into the 
more castern and northern portions of Ireland. Its waters 
have often been swept by contending fleets. In a.p. 249, we 
read of the Danes, with a vast number of boats, sweeping the 


lake, plundering and spoiling its numerous holy islands, and - 


exacting hostages from the neighbouring people. In 989, 
Brian, son of Kennedy, commonly called Brian Boroimhe, or 
of the tributes, passed over Lough Dearg on an expedition to 
Meath. In 1124, Turlegh O’Connor led a fleet of boats from 
below Portumna into this lake for the purpose of plundering 
the territory cf Desmond, and in three years afterwards he 
mustered no fewer then 190 vessels on the same waters for a 
similer expedition. In 1160, Roderick, or more correctly, 
Ruari O’Connor, swept the Shannoa above and below Por- 
tumna, as well as the whole of Lough Dearg, and eracted 
hostac23 from the O’Briens and their Dalcassian warriors. 
But wariike fleets—offensive or defensive—have for ever, let 
us hope, passed from tho boscm of this bes utifal «ke, which, 
though it has once more becorue a ‘silent highway,” bears at 
present no more formidable navy than sufhces for the prr- 
poses of peaceful traffic, for the conveyance of health or piea- 
sure-sceking tourists, or for the requirements of anglers, or 
the disciples of Hooker. Here, indeed, is a paradise for the 
gentlemen of the rod and line. The burly lexicograpker’s det- 
nition of a fishing-rod, “‘ a stick, with a fool at one end and a 
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worm at the other,” would hardly be recognized in te prac- 
tice of a ‘fishing’ where * gillaroes” of forty pounds weight, 
and pike (real Irish pikes) of about the same calibro, are not 
unfrequently captured, without in either case causing the least 
sensation at Dubiin Castle. The “ gillaroo” is a name popu- 
larly applied to a peculiar species of trout which attains an 
ex.ormous size, and is found in nearly all the principai lakes in 
Thelat-d, especially in expansions of the Shannon both above 
ani below Athlone. 

A lover of the picturesque and beautiful, upon entering the 
lake from the Shannon at its northern end, is at once impressed 
with the extreme grandeur of the scene. As his vessel ap- 
proaches Kiilaloe, the views upon either side assume a sterner 
aspect. The mountcins of Sleive Beragh and Dullycuggerin 
appear to rise, as it were, from the very bosom of the lake, and 
tower majestically over its waters; and yet many persons will 
prefer the more pastoral character of the scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Portumna. 

Portumna Castle, the subject of our present illustration, was 
for centuries the principal residence of the Clanrickard family. 
In 1226, Henry III. granted the town and many other pos- 
sessions to Richard de Burgho, ‘‘a nobleman whose progeny 
became allied to royalty in each of the sister kingdoms, and in 
Ireland more especially contributed an inheritance of patriots 
to. bor politics, and heroes to her history.” It was in all pro- 
va lity this Richard who erected the original cestle, some 
remains of which inay still be seen adjoining these of our 
present subject. The history of the De Burgos or Bourkes, 
from the 13%h century down almost io our own times, is in- 
timately interwoven with that of the couatry ut large. Of all 
the Anglo-Norman families which settled in Ireland alont the 
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ee Pay heir {attachment to the Irish language, modes | assurances in their favour, the gentlemen of the county loudly 
marke 


é nd Cugtoms generally. Their exploits occupy a 
very reeplimbie space in the pages of the ‘‘Annals of the 
Four Masters.” The first of the name mentioned in connexion 
with Connaught is William, who, from having won a portion 
of that provinea by the sword, was styled ‘‘the conqueror.” 
The most celebrated of all the De Burgos or Bourkes of the 
middle ages was Richard, called Earl Rua (Rufus), or the 
* Red Earl,’’ from the colour of his hair. This Richard was 
a famous soldier and commander-in-chief of the Anglo-Irish 
forces under Henry LII. and Edward I. in their wars in Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and Gascoigne. He is described as having 
been in his day the most powerful nobleman in Ireland, and 
as having founded several monasteries, and erected many 
fortresses and castles. Shortly before his death, he retired 
to the sumptuous monastery at Athassel, in the county Tip- 
perary, which had been founded by his ancestors. There he 
died, in a.p. 1826; and within the now desolate walls of the 
church may be seen his effigy carved life-size in stone, and 
still pointed out by the neighbouring people as the ‘‘monu- 
ment of Earl Rua.’’ What long memories the Irish have for 
political characters and events! Even Englishmen will grant 
us the possession of that mental peculiarity. 

In 1634, that ‘‘ talented despot” the Earl of Strafford, held 
at Poriumna Castle a mock investigation into the titles to the 
estates of the county Galway. These it was his aim, if pos- 
sible, to subvert. A good deal of Ireland had already been 
seized and handed over to greedy creatures of the English 
government, or sold; Connaught seemed a land of promise. 
‘* Notwithstanding his own presence on the bench,” writes 
‘the Historian of Galway,” ‘‘and the many specious argu- 
ments made use of by council to induce the jury to find the 
King’s title, they unanimously found against it. Lord Straf- 
ford, enraged at this decision, immediately put the sheriff, 
Martin Darcy (of the Kiltolla branch) and the jury under 
urrest, had them brought close prisoners to Dublin, and there 
tried before himself in the castle chamber.” 

‘* We bethought ourselves,” says the Lord Deputy, refer- 
rifg to this circumstance in one of his state letters, ‘‘ of a 
course to vindicate his Majesty’s honour and justice, not only 


against the persons of the jurors, but also against the sheriff 


for returning so insufiicient—indeed we conceived, so packed 
a jury, and therefore we fined the sheriff in £1,000 to bis 
Majesty, the jurors in £4,000 each, and to be imprisoned until 
the fines should be paid, and until they should acknowledge 
their offence in court and upon their knees.” ‘The 
jurors,”’ adds Mr. Hardiman, ‘“ petitioned to be discharged, 
bat their prayer was refused, except on condition of their 
making a public acknowledgment that they committed not 
only an error of judgment, but even actual perjury in their 


verdict—ierms which they disdainfully rejected. The sheriff 


died in prison in consequence of severe treatment, and the 
jury were most cruelly restricted until, after suffering the ut- 
most rigours of the confinement, their fines were reduced and 
themseives released at the soliciiation of the Earl of Clan- 
rickard. The Lord Deputy, still determined to carry his 
point, again caused two further commissions to issue—the one 
to find the King’s title to the county, and the other to the 
county of the town of Galway. The commissioners met at 
St. Francis’s Abbey in April, 1687, when the juries, terrified 
at the example made of their predecessors, were respectively 
induced to find for the crown ; and on the returns thereof, the 
county was planied at a double rate, and the natives lost half 
their lands, whereas the other less refractory counties Jost but 
one-fourth. ‘Thus terminated, through the influence of power, 
this illegal proceeding, for which, with other arbritary mea- 
sures resorted to in England and during his government here, 
the ill-fated Strafiord afterwards lost his head; but its injurious 
effects, without benefiting the crown, were lasting and con- 
siderable. Irritated beyond measure at so glaring an act cf 





proclaimed their discontent and fixed resolution to embrace 
any opportunity which might offer to be revenged, and of the 
sincerity of their determination the fa‘al events which soon 
after took place afforded melancholy proof.” 

We have seen a specimen of justice to, and in Ireland in 
the early part of the 17th century. Is it a wonder that the 
Irish were not more ‘‘ civil ?’’ But at any rate the English knew 
what was best for Strafford, as they did for other adventurers 
of older and succeeding times. The fate of a great, a very 
great number of the tools of the English government im Ireland 
will be considered by all who believe in a retributive Provi- 
dence as something more than ‘‘ strange coincidence.” Piers 
Gaveston lost his head at the hands of his countrymen. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the philosopher, soldier, sailor, historian, poet, 
courtier, statesman, murderer, and last, not least, remarkable 
introducer into Ireland of that root—of, as many think, Irish 
evil—the potatoe, suffered the same fate. His friend, the 
‘‘entle’”’ Edmund Spenser, after writing a book in which he 
showed that the Irish people could be pacified by starvation more 
cheaply than in any other way, died, it is said, wanting the 
common necessaries of life, in a miserable lodging not far from 
the celebrated Tower of London, whither his teachings had, 
no doubt, sent many an innocent victim. He had seen his 
Castle of Kilcolman, containing an infant son, burned by tbe 
avenging Irish. And, oh, ‘‘the mistakes which will occur 
even in the best regulated families,”’ we find the grandson of 
the author of the ‘‘ State of Ireland” dispossessed of his estate, 
and as a Papist Irishman transplanted to Connaught. Even 
the great Oliver himself appears in this instance to have been 
unable to avert the fate decreed by the Commonwealth of 
England to every native Catholic, no matter of what descent 
or standing in the country. It would be out of place here to 
refer to other instances; no doubt, many will recur to the 
reader—many, and of every age, from the 12th century down 
to the time of the celebrated informer, Jemmy O’Brien, who 
(dead men tell no tales) was hanged by his former friends in 
the beginning of the present century. In 1636, the Earl of 
Clanricarde died. It is supposed that his death was hastened 
by vexation at the desecration of his home and the illegal eur- 
tailment of his possessions. He was succeeded by his son 
Ulick, a nobleman whose character has been fairly drawn by 
Carte: ‘‘ A man of great piety and strict virtue, regular in his 
devotion, exemplary. in his life, and considerate in all his 
actions.”’ Some idea of the power and possessions of the 
Clanricarde family may be gathered from the grant, or rather 
confirmation in 1668, of their manor and castle of Portumna, 
and certain of its possessions, subject to a prescribed yearly 
rent, and a ceriain market or fair to be held in said ‘town, with 
court of pie poudre, and free market on every Tuesday. ‘ This 
magnificent title-deed purports to confirm or convey upwards 
of 530 expressly defined quarters of land, 80 castles, 14 
manors, 20 of the richest abbeys in Connaught, with other 
various possessions in lands, titles, &c., besides sundry ad- 
vowsons, and rights of presentation, dependent chapels, annual 
and chief rents, fairs, markets, mills, wiers, &c.”’ 

During the great revolution, Portumna Casile held out for 
King James, but was at length forced to surrender on most 
honourable terms. In 1826, the castle was consumed by an 
accidental fire, together with all its furniture, books, &e., since 
which time it has remained a melancholy ruin, 

A chapel dedicated to SS. Peter & Paul, and dependent on 
the great Cistercian house of Lunbrody, of which we have 
given a description in a former number, existed here at an 
early period. This chapel having been abandoned by the 
Cisterclans was granted by O’ Madden, the Irish dynast of the 
territory, to certain Dominican friars, who, with the sanetion 
of the community of Dunbrody, erected on the spot a friary, 
some very considerable remains of which still exist, though in - 
a sad state of ruin. W.F. W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION, 


By J. R. O’Ftaxacan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O’ Connell,” &c. 


—_——_—-— 


RIGHT HON. WILLIAM SAURIN—(concluded.) 


The character and weight of Mr. Saurin was such that the 
opponents of the Union felt the importance of his presence in 
parliament, and Mr. Grattan set the highest value upon his co- 
operation. His unwillingness to enter the House gave way to 
entreaties, and he was accordingly returned for the borough of 
Blessington, and spoke during the debates on the 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1800, and also on the 21st same month. He stated 
to the House why he was induced to enter parliament: ‘ It 
should be remembered that the profession of which I am a 
member has expressed itself decidedly against the measure, 
and your incompetency to entertain it. From the rank I hold 
in that profession, many of my friends thought it might be 
conducive to the public cause that I should appear in this 
House to give the proposition of the Union a decided nega- 
tive.” 

Although the large majority of the bar were against the 
Union, some spoke in favour of it, and at the celebrated bar 
meeting Mr. Thomas Grady poured forth an harangue that 
is worth preserving. He was a gentleman of independent 
property in the county of Limerick, a severe satirist, as his 
poem entitled the ‘‘ Nosegay” showed. His speech is given 
in the *‘ Bar Life of O’Connell.” The result of the division 
was, against the Union, 166; for it, 32—majority, 134. 
Thirty-two was the number of assistant barristers, and all 
who were in the minority were provided for by Lord Clare.* 
Sanrin clearly saw the loss which would ensue to the social 
fabrie by the passing of this measure; but what availed his 
opposition? ‘The measure was carried, and he was again 
sought as Solicitor-General in 1805. His great eminence in 
the Court of Chancery gained him the esteem and friendship 
of Lord Redesdale, then Chancellor, but again he resisted the 
application of the Irish government. On the resignation of 
Mr. Plunket in 1807, the Attorney-Generalship was offered 
to him. Lord Downes was then Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and his personal friend, and though the government 
did not anticipate a long duration, Saurin became Attorney- 
General, and continued so for fourteen years. 

Chief Justice Bushe entertained a high opinion of Mr. 
Saurin. In the conversations with the Chief Justice pub- 
lished in Mr. Curran’s ‘‘ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” we read : 
‘The Chief Justice spoke a good deal of the bar. He said 
the profession had materially improved in respectability within 
his reeolleetion. When he first came to it, a class of persons 
without legal qualification had pushed themselves into business 
by the mere force of vulgar, bustling activity, which would not 
be tolerated at present. Three persons had greatly contributed 
to produce this change—Cuarran (who bad ignited the bar), 
Plunket, and Saurin. The last brought legal knowledge into 
reyute.”’ 

The same source supplies the following relative to the sub- 
ct of my sketch: ‘* During some disturbances I was sent as 
Solicitor-General to prosecute. Admiral Packenham, whose 
property lay in the scene of the disturbances, complained that 
Saurin had not accompanied me. I told him that Saurin had 
a distaste to criminal business, and that upon accepting the 
piace of Attorney-General he had stipulated that he was not 
to be required to act at any prosecution out of Dublin; upon 
which Paekenham pronounced the excuse to be insuflicient, 
and said in conclusion, ‘I have no idea of a sentimental hang- 
man,” 

There is vo office in the government to which so much 
odium usually attaches as that of the Attorney-Generalship, 


* Barrington’s “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” p. 386. 
t Vol. i. p. 80, 7. p. 92. 





and unless in times when the political horizon remains un- 
clouded, no one can expect to escape animadversion from 
some party or other. In Ireland the office is of the highest 
importance—there is great patronage, large emolument, and 
influence, All the law appointments are sanctioned, every 
measure affecting the administraticn of justice is directed by 
the Attorney-General. He is ex officio a privy councillor, and, 
if a man of strong mind and political energy, he sways to a 
great extent the government of the kingdom. Of this cha- 
racter was Saurin. He possessed great influence over the 
Chancellor, Lord Manners, and though seeming to give advice 
to the Castle authorities, he really directed all measures of mo- 
ment. In the course of a few years it became necessary to in- 
stitute prosecutions against some leading members of the Ca- 
tholic Board, and during the continuance of these forensic 
troubles Mr. Saurin was abused by the press. Pamphlets 
and newspapers poured forth the heaviest charges against him, 
ind perhaps if he had been less eager to repel such attacks 
it had been better, but he got out of temper and became bitter. 
He was hitherto considered a sectarian, he thenceforward be- 
‘ame a violent politician of the anti-Catholic school, Many 
f the battles between him and O'Connell are narrated in the 
‘* Bar Life” of that illustrious Irishman. The great case of the 
King v. Waller O’Grady, reported by Mr. (late Baron) Greene, 
fords ample proof of the great learniag and ability of Mr. 
Saurin. The ablest men at the bar were counsel at one side 
wx the other, and the admirable report of Mr. Greene is suffi- 
‘iently full and lucid to enable the reader to decide upon 
‘he merits of the respective advocates. ‘Che great industry, 
vccuracy, and profound legal learning of the able reporter 
enabled him to do the fullest justice to the arguments advanced 
at each stage, and Mr. Saurin’s solid and sterling qualities are 
here clearly demonstrated. 

In dispensing the patronage of his office, Mr. Saurin was a 
thorough partisan, but he was not a corrupt one. He pro- 
moted men who were competent, and never tarnished the 
sources of justice by the touch of unworthy hands. Neither 
did he ambition places for his immediate family. He also 
earned praise for another good quality—he had no arrozanee. 
He was as modest, simple, and accessible when the Right 
Hon. the Attorney-General as when plain William Saurin; no 
oficial dignity entrenched dim within its starched folds, and 
kept all his old friends at a distance. 

A change of government deprived him of the ofiice he filled 
during fourteen years. It was arranged that Mr. Plunket 
should succeed him. Mr. Saurin was-offered the place of 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in the room of Lord 
Downes, but he refused it, saying, ‘‘ he had promised his friend 
and colleagne Bushe not to stand in the way of his preferment. 
When Bushe heard that this was alleged as the ground for his 
refusing the Chief Justiceship, with that chivalrous’ sense of 
honour which ever distingnished him, he absolved Mr. Saurin 
from any such promise. But Mr. Saurin would not be pre- 
vailed on to accept the high place, and preferred falling back 
on his professional practice. 

Some description of the appearance of this eminent lawyer 
may be deemed interesting. I have his picture before me, 
and it is extremely likethe original. The countenance, serene 
and composed, wears its quiet and kindly look; the eye was 
acute and well-set, capable of fixing the attention, and seemed 
to read the thoughts of others at a glance; the forehead was 
high, but not broad, indented by the furrows of time’s plough- 
share; the mouth was expressive of gentleness, but in its 
compressed lips might be detected the strength of feeling which 
actuated him on various occasions. On the whole, the face 
indicated the wary counsel rather than the intellectual advo- 
cate. He was of ordinary stature, and, without being robust, 
gave the appearance of possessing a vigorous frame. He 
always was plainly but ncatly attired, and in his gait displayed 
the cautions mind. He had not the vivacity of his French 
ancestors, though no one could mistake the source from whence 
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he sprung. He had an unmistakeable French look. He was 
an excellent lawyer, and in court his manner was perfection. 
I have already mentioned his great legal knowledge. No man 
could avail himself of his stores more readily. He gave an 
air of plausibility to his client’s case which was highly condu- 
ceive to success, and his apparent candour and absence of 
effort was a powerful aid to gain him favour. He had quite 
the ear of the court, and addressed the Chancellor, Lord 
Manners, with singular tact. 

Mr. Saurin continued to practice at the Chancery bar until 
1831, when, having become Father of the Bar, and time press- 
ing its weight of years upon him, he took leave of the pro- 
fession. Iam enabled to give in full the address of the bar 
on that occasion, and, as over thirty years elapsed since the 
address already printed had been presented, it is no small testi- 
mony of his merit that the same rectitude of conduct charac- 
terized the honoured gentleman, and although his political feel- 
ings may have undergone some changes during this long in- 
terval, the same unanimity and cordiality existed between his 
brethren of the bar and himself : 


ADDRESS OF THE BAR TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM SAURIN. 


‘¢On behalf of ourselves, and those members of the bar 
with whom its present dispersed state has enabled us to com- 
municate, we are anxious to express the sentiments of deep 
and sincere regret with which we heard your determination to 
retire from amongst us, and, at the same time (whilst we dis- 
dain any allusion to political subjects), to record, for the bene- 
fit of the profession, those distinguished traits of private and 
professional merit which have contributed to form a standard 
of character so worthy of being held up to imitation. It is 
now more than half-a-century since you commenced your pro- 
fessional career, founded upon a deep and well-grounded know- 
ledge of the law in all its branches, a preparation which in 
due time placed you in the first rank of business and reputa- 
tion, from which no change of circumstances ever displaced 
you for an instant. The professional honours which you 
attained were the consequence and just reward of the talents, 
learning, and integrity which added a greater lustre to office 
than they derived from it. In the exercise of your profession 
we have ever witnessed the firm and uncompromising advo- 
cate of your client’s interests, without infringing on the respect 
due to the bench or wounding the feelings of your opponents; 
we have been delighted and instructed in witnessing the daily 
exercise of that rare combination of talent, accurate discrimi- 
nation, and sound judgment with which you always placed 
your client’s case in the most favourable point of view, without 
deviating from that strict integrity and truth which ought not 
to be sacrificed under any circumstance or for any considera- 
tion ; we have had ample experience of the unvarying kindness 
and good feeling which you have ever shown to tke juniors of 
the bar, and of that unaffected pleasure with which you have 
always regarded the advancement of merit in our profession ; 
and whether enjoying the dignity of office or the still higher 
dignify of pre-eminence without it, we have ever observed in 
you the same equanimity of temper, the same urbanity and 
courtesy of deportment both to the bench and to the bar. 
Need we then say that the retirement of such an individual 
from the situation of Father of the Bar is a subject of deep 
regret to each of us, whether we look to ourselves indi- 
vidually or to the true interests and character of our profes- 
sion ; but to yourself we are persuaded the change must be 
one of unmingled satisfaction, and we fervently hope that the 
evening of your days may be as mild as the morning has been 
brilliant, and thatin the bosom of your family, and the serious 
and undisturbed contemplation of that hour to which we are 
ail approaching, you will enjoy a peace of mind to which the 
bustle of professional life is so opposed. We trust you 
will believe us sincere when, with feelings of filial affection 
and respect, we express from our hearts our best wishes for 
yuor happiness here and for ever.”’ 
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To this excellent and eloquent address Mr. Saurin replied 
in the following terms : 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN AND Frienps—I should justly accuse myself 
of presumption if I did not ascribe to the friendship of some, 
and the good will of all whose respectable signatures are 
affixed to your address, the highly-coloured estimate contained 
in it of my professional qualifications and acquirements. Such, 
however, as they may have been, it will now be a subject of 
pride and exultation, at the close of so long and prosperous a 
career in our profession as mine has been, that my conduct 
should have met with the approbation, and that I should have 
deserved the esteem and affection of so numerous and distin- 
guished a portion of my brethren in profession as. have 
honoured me with their address.”’ 

The demeanour which earned Mr. Saurin the respect and 
esteem of his associates at the bar made him beloved in private 
life. Iam one of those who consider there must be a great 
similarity between men’s conduct in public and private. 
Hypocrisy cannot stand the test of time—it may deceive for & 
short space, but the natural bent of disposition is sure to come 
forth in the long run. Mr. Sanrin was simple and unaffected 
both at home and abroad—whether at the head of the bar as 
Attorney-General or a private in the ranks, he was easy of 
access and devoid of hauteur. Among his family his manners 
were playful and his conversation gay and entertaining. Such 
a man is sure to be cherished in our hearts, and when death 
robs us of him we mourn his loss with tears. The honourable 
life of this respected man closed on the 11th January, 1839. 





MODERN LITERATURE AND SELFISHNESS. 


TuE numberless publications of the prese.' lay, perhaps, than 
aught else, more fully illustrate the enlighvenment as well as 
the refinement of our century. The faculties of becoming 
thoroughly conversant with the productions of the eminent 
authors of the age are many. If we linger on the refined ex- 
pression of trained thoughts -fn every page, and appreciate 
the classic literature of the work, our minds become refined as 
the ideas and language in the studied composition. 

The Greeks have ever been admitted to be the most refined 
of nations, and Athens was looked upon by them as our uni- 
versities are amongst us. They, accustomed to the genius of 
Socrates, of Plato, of Aristotle, and of many others, were 
schooled to their vigorous modes of thinking and investigating. 
They dwelt on the words of almost divine wisdom they had 
heard in the agora—hence the vast intellectual progress and 
the eminent refinement of the inhabitants of that city. An 
accurate mode of thinking induces accuracy of expression, and 
even eloquence in speaking. The very facilities we have of 
being at home with the best literary productions of the age 
are to a degree our detriment. Nothing, perhaps, tends more 
to sap and almost to completely destroy the natural analytical 
powers of the intellect than rapid and unreflective reading; 
the memory, more and more impaired, becomes all but obli- 
terated. The mind, a blank to what has just been read, is 
ready to receive more, but hardly to retain any. We are 
supplied with the best periodicals. Their contents are most 
carefully prepared by the best masters of fiction and composi- 
tion. The literature in their pages is polished and refined, 
even in our refined age. We feel as much; but our every 
sense is absorbed in a devouring curiosity. We only wish to 
learn the plot of the story, and how it has ended. That infor- 
mation obtained, the book possesses no longer any attraction 
for us, and we are prepared to swallow as greedily what is 
contained in the next. We have come to the last page—the 
book is hardly out of our hands till we are immersed in 
another. In each our anxiety was excited and allayed; our 
sense ot justice—at least as far as can be said so when we are 
interested in fiction only—has been satisfied. Satisfied we 
laid down the work, nor never once thought that the fine net- 
work of feelings and impulses, with all its faults, was more or 
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less our own; we dreamt nct that thai book, unheeded and 
torn perhaps, was the mirror of sar heart. In owr anxiety to 
ke up the next volume, we failed to penetrate the filhwy veil 
of iiction ; we thought <°ot of examining the reflociion that wo 
there might leara our fucks. The next volume posses before us 
in the same manner. Dreams may for ever flit past in the 
thoughts, yet the sleoper awakes not. Is it sutficient that we 
condemn iat is bad, and sympathize with what is good and 
noble, to tvil us that that which we condemn is not in us ? 
It is at least a very just criterion to a certain degree, but to 
a certain degree only. Is it thence that we pass on to be 
diverted with the next siory ? In some plots the whole con- 
nexion of the story depends on the selfishness of some one 
individual characier at least. In all ’tis one of the principal— 
nay, even necessary ingredients. Every other bad quality 
which ws pitilessly condemn proceeds directly or indirectly 
from this. Absolute selfishness is the total absence of all self- 
denial, end the unrestrained desire of self-gratification where 
others are concerned or not. It pervades our dispositions, 
but so often in such subtilely small particles, that vigorous in- 
vestigation will fail even to excite a suspicion of its presence. 
Tke most minute dose of arsenic taken each day consecutively 
will accumulate in the system, and poison. Selfishness, 
more or Jess, pervades ali our actions, even the most generous 
and noble. If you serve a friend, if that friend is dear to 
vou, the more readily you place yourself at his servico—'tis 
because you like him. The irksomeness of going out of the 
ordinary routine of life to serve your friend is more than 
counterbalanced by the pleasure you feel in the action, and 
often so much so, that the one is completely hidden by the 
other. Both are your own to all but a slight degree ; you are 
influenced personally more powerfully in one direction; you 
therefore undergo the exertion, which in the abstract is selfish- 
ness. Yet ’iis a beautiful trait in the disposition to be obe- 
dient to the calls of friendship. Let us then be persuaded 
that selfishness lies in the very wells of our hearts; knowing 
that ‘tis in the source of our emotions, we may prevent its 
rising to the surface. If we were obliged to take small doses 
of arsenic, we would be careful not to allow it to accumulate 
in the system. Thus we may derive benefit from what were 
else a poison. Selfishness restrained within its narrowest 
limits is then laudable; but unrestrained, ’twould grow to the 
dimensions we. have read of, and we should condemn or be 
condemned as pitilessly as we have condemned the fictional. 





Dean Swirt AND THE Barser.—The Dean while resident on his 
living in the county Meath, before his promotion to the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, was daily shaved by the village barber, who at length became 
a great favorite with him. Strap, while lathering him one day, said he 
had a great favour to ask of his reverence—that his neighbours had ad- 
vised him to take the little public house at the corner of the churchyard, 
which he had done in the hope that by uniting the profession of publican 
with his own, he might gain a little maintenance for his family. “ In- 
deed,” said the Dean, “ and what can I do to promote this happy union ?” 
“ And please you,” said the barber, “some of our customers have heard 
much about your reverence’s poetry, so that if you would but condescend 
to give me a smart little touch in that way to clap under my sign, it 
might be the making of me and mine for ever.” “ But what do you in- 
tend for your sign ?” says the Dean. “‘ The Jolly Barber, if it please your 
reverence—with the razor in one hand, and a full pot in the other.” 
“Well,” rejoined the Dean, “in that case there can be no great difficulty 
in supplying you with a suitable inscription.” So taking up his pen, he 
instantly scratched the following couplet, which was affixed to the sign, 
and remained there for many years— 

* Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 
Where nought excels the shaving, but—the beer.” 

Mankind too often appreciate causes by their effects. Success 
may attend very feeble and ill-directed efforts, while means the most 
competent to attain their ends may sometimes miscarry: yet he who 
succeeds is generally more admired in the world then he who fails. 


What are called the great afflictions of life are easier to bear 
than the small worries; it is positively less painful to die by a sword- 
thrust through the heart than by innumerable flights of Lilliputian 
arrows lodged in all parts of the body. Ridiculous and contemptible 
sorrows require a double portion of fortitude or insensibility. They have 
a polsoaous quality, which is most injurious to the best natures. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MORE NEWS OF THE HEIRESS.—-THE UNLUCKY GUEST DAY. 


I nap not long to wait for more news of the heiress. A few 
days after the receipt of the packet containing her first letter 
from Paris, the well-known handwriting of the parish priest 
of Ballyporeen informed me of the receipt of a second, which 
he also enclosed. It was, like the first, dated from Paris: 

“ Tlotel Windsor, Rue de Rivoli. 

‘‘ My DEAR AND RESPECTED I'rrenpD—You see I am not 
unmindful of my promise in my last. Since writing I have 
been enjoying myself to my heart’s content, visiting all the 
numerous public places of interest which this splendid city 
contains. I would, I fear, weary you if I were to describe in 
detail the places we went to, or all we saw. But I must indi- 
cate a few. On Sunday, Mrs. M‘Neill and Sir Halloran escorted 
me to the grand cathedral of Notre Dame, a very ancient 
church, where we had a very grand sermon. The church was 
lined with troops, bands playing and arms glittering, At 
the elevation the troops presented arms, and as they did so 
the effect was very startling. After Mass we drove to Ver- 
sailles, a most spacious and sumptuous palace in the midst of 
magnificent gardens adorned with sheets of water, and fountains 
that play in the most wonderful way. We saw orange groves 
and shady walks, with statues at every turn. The interior 
corresponds most fully with the external beauty ; we passed 
through suits of rooms adorned with gilding, and mirrors, 
and rich tapestry, and carpets of the famous Gobelin manu- 
facture. ‘The chapel, too, is lovely, and there is a statue of 
St. Louis of white marble ; the figure isrepresented kneeling on 
a cushion—a perfect chef d’cuvre—the knees sinking into the 
cushion in a most natural manner. After inspecting this won- 
derful palace, we roamed through the grounds, where there 
are two more palaces called the Grand and Petit Trianon— 
gems in their way. Poor Marie Antionette loved to occupy 
one of those little mansions and dress simply as a shepherdess, 
while the horrid revolution was ready to burst over her bead. 
I visited many places full of sad recollections, and in dwelliag 
on the sorrows of others tried to forget my own. We also 
went to St. Germains, so interesting to Irish visitors from its 
having been the dwelling of the exiled JamesII. It i3 a iarge 
house, with a spacious forest close by abounding with game. 
But our days in Paris are drawing to a close; tue weatoer is 
oppressively hot, and the streets are insupportable. Mrs, 
M‘Neill proposes a tour in Switzerland—will it not be delight- 
ful? I long to see the Alps and the beautiful iskes of which 
I have heard so much, and see the places in which William 
Tell performed all his heroic deeds. We do not leave for a 
fortnight I think, but you shall hear from me when we are 
settled in Geneva by the waters of Lake Lemau. How I 
wish you were with us! Adieu, my dear kind friend; remem- 
ber in your pious prayers your affectionate 

** CATEERINE MALOWNFY.”’ 


I had now a clue to the abode of the heiress, and I deter- 
mined to follow her, and if possibie regain my lost place in 
her regard. I had my leave, so, resolved to start in a day or 
two, 1 bade Tim pack for a journey to the Continent, and 
was soon on the saddle bound for Castle De La Rupe. The 
grass did not grow much under my horse’s feet while r:ding to 
Riversdale, and I soon pulled up at the hospitable portal of 
Lord De La Rupe. The family were seated at luncheon, 
where I joined them, and while sharing the repast I said I 
was bound for Paris. Lady De La Rupe gave me some 
trifling commissions to execute; and when Lady Adcla was 
leaving the room, I asked her to obtain for me the address of 
Claire’s parents, in order that Tim might demand in person 
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the hand of their daughter. This was readily gained; they 
were employed in taking care of the Castle of Chillon on the 
borders of the lake of Geneva, so celebrated by the exquisite 
poem of Lord Byron; and having faithfully promised to de- 
liver kind remembrances from Madamoiselle Claire to her 
parents, she went her way. The gentlemen were not visible. 
Lord De La Rupe was at a distant farm; Captain Woods was 
in Fermoy with Jackson of ours, and not to return till next 
day, so I should meet him at our mess; and I left a message 
that if Lord Tyrawly returned in time I would be glad to see 
him at dinner, as it was ‘‘ guest day,” and we expected quite a 
swell affair. With kind wishes for the suecess of my journey 
from Lady Adela, I returned to barracks. The dressing and 
packing occupied me until the “ Roast Beef of old England” 
signalled dinner, and Lord Tyrawly’s pheton brought that 
worthy peer to my door. 

‘‘ Fogarty, my boy, time’s up, and I’m as hungry as a 
hunter,”’ cried his lordship. 

‘‘ You are very welcome,” I replied, and we sauntered across 
- the barrack square from my quarters to the mess-house, situ- 
ated in the south-west angle of the barrack. We found our 
fellows in full force. Old Peter Blake, the colonel, paraded 
on the occasion all his medals, and having lost his left arm at 
Waterloo, looked—what indeed he was—every inch a soldier. 
We had several guests—many military, others civilian. Cap- 
tain Woods entered with Major Jackson, while Lord Tyrawly 
set next me. The long dinner-table presented a gorgeous dis- 
play of gold and silver plate, rare and costly china, while the 
dinner itself bore testimony to the skill and taste of the 
cook and the efficiency of the mess committee. The wines, too, 
supplied by Peter O’Brien of Limerick, amply sustained the 
well-merited reputation of that eminent wine merchant, and 
seldom did a party commence more joyously—alas! to end in 
disaster and death. 

We all sat late. The wine was excellent, the company 
lively and social; song, jest, comic story, and light chafling 
kept up the laughter. About twelve o’clock a general disper- 
sion took place ; those who had any distance to travel went 
away, while any who occupied quarters in barracks or resided 
near the town, remained. At about one, these last left us, and 
there only remained our Colonel—an unusual thing for him, for 
he was always one of the first to depart—Woods, Jackson, 
Tyrawly, myself, and a few others. The conversation had 
latterly taken a professional turn, and Woods, who had taken 
more wine than was good for his temper, was loudly insisting 
on the vast superiority of the corps to which he belonged, 
and proclaimed there were no troops to be compared to the 
household troops during the Peninsular war. 

‘*ixcuse me, sir,’’ mildly expostulated our old Colonel, who 
could not bear to hear the line disparaged, ‘‘ but I have had 
some experience in these matters, and——”’ 

‘Then, sir, I suppose you mean to differ with me,” rudely 
interrupted Captain Woods. 

‘“*T was merely going to observe, sir,’’ continued the Colonel, 
‘that the result of my observation does not give any supe- 
riority to one arm of the service in particular. We all did our 
duty, sir.” 

‘* But you must allow that at Waterloo we mainly contri- 
buted to gain the battle. There was a man named Shaw in 
my company who killed eight Frenchmen with his single 
sword.” 

‘*I do not deny that the Guards acted most valiantly, Cap- 
tain Woods, and individual bravery achieved much. But 
When you speak of the Peninsular war, be good enough to 
recollect who bore the brunt of all the battles; and, then, read 
the despatches—you will find, I think, the meed of praise in 
them is much oftener bestowed on the troops of the line than 
on your vaunted household troops,” 

‘‘ Ah,” retorted Woods in a tone of asperity that was quite 
provoking, ‘‘there’s no use in arguing with you, Colonel 
Blake. You know nothing at all about it.” 








The moment these words were uttered it was as if athunder- 
bolt had exploded in the mess-room—we were actually stunned. ~ 
I looked at the Colonel, and saw the Celtic blood rush to his 
bronzed, weather-beaten face, that had looked unmoved upoa 
the great battle-fields of Europe. And now to be told by a 
mere stripling, who had seen no service beyond a parade in 
St. James’s or a review in Hyde-park, that he knew nothing 
about the service to which he had given five-and-thirty years 
of active life and bodily toil. It was too much. I felt he could 
not bear it, and would have been glad if he had exploded and 
blown-up the impudent Guardsman ; but no word came—it 
was an ominous sigv. The Colonel rose from the table, and 
tapping me on the shoulder as he left the room, said hoarsely, 
‘‘T want you, Fogarty.” 

With a heavy heart I followed him to the ante-room. I 
knew well what was coming. 

‘‘ Fogarty,” he said, ‘ you heard the insult, and you know 
me. Give the fellow his choice—an instant apology or a 
meeting at day-break.”’ 

‘‘ Colonel,” I replied, ‘‘he is very young and very foolish. 
No one who knows you regards his words as meriting the 
slightest attention. They were uttered at your mess-table— 
don’t notice them.” 

My words were vain. I saw by the expression of the veterans 
face and the working of the ‘‘ fin” (as our men called the 
stump of his arm, which he worked rapidly when in a pas- 
sion), that he would have the meeting or the apology. 

‘‘ Fogarty,” he said, “‘ when you come to my time of life 
you will not bear any slight upon such trophies as these,” and 
he touched his medals as he spoke. 

‘‘T will do your bidding, sir,’ I replied as I returned to the 
mess-room. 

There appeared nothing to give rise to the hope that my 
mission would have a peaceful result. Two or three of our 
had been expostulating with Woods, and had-been apparently 
rudely repulsed, for he sat scowling and sulky apart. As I 
approached him he gave me a half angry glance, and asked 
abruptly: ‘‘ Well, what is it?” 

‘*T am sure, Captain Woods,” I said, *‘ you did not mean 
to hurt the feelings of any gentleman, especially one of rank 
and merit, and I hope you will not object to say so.” 

‘‘T shall say nothing of the kind,” replied Woods in a tone 
of rudeness. 

‘* You surely will not persist in your insulting remark to 
Colonel Blake ?” I said. 

‘*T have nothing to retract, and I won’t retract.’’ 

‘Then I deeply regret to ask you to refer me to a friend, 
for Colonel Blake demands an immediate meeting.” 

‘Oh, of course,” he replied very coolly. ‘‘ Jackson, will 
you act for me in this affair?’ 

Jackson said he would be very happy to oblige him in any 
other way, but considering how he stood with regard to the 
Colonel, and feeling that Woods ought to apologize, he wished 
Captain Woods would seek another second. : 

Lord Tyrawly was then applied to, and Woods succeeded in 
securing him. His lordship also used every effort to induce 
him to apologize—but in vain, and there remained nothing 
but to fix time and place for the hostile meeting. This was 
soon done ; the exercising ground in the rere of the barracks 
was the place ; five o’clock, a.m., just then three hours from 
the time of our arrangement, we were to bring our principals 
face to face. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FATAL DUEL. 

I ruReEw myself on my bed without undressing, and tried ta 
snatch a half-hour’s slumber. After tossing uneasily for an hour 
or so, Tim Hegarty knocked, and having entered in obedience to 
my summons, told me the Colonel was down stairs awaiting 
me. I had my toilet soon made, and found Colonel Blake 
pacing up and down my room impatiently. 
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“This is an early start, Fogarty, my boy,” he said in a 
cheery tone, ‘‘and too fine a morning for such business as 
ours—but it can’t be helped.”’ 

It was indeed a lovely morning. The roseate tints were 

just flushing the sky, flinging brightness all over the face of 
nature, and awakening birds and flowers; the lark was carol- 
ling forth his matin hymn as, high in mid-air, he filled the 
space with melody. From the barrack-square we had an ex- 
tensive prospect. The town of Fermoy lay in the valley 
divided by the bright Blackwater, and as yet the inhabitants 
lay hushed in slumber. Not a sound arose save the occasional 
roll of a cart from some early traveller, or the ceaseless dash 
of the river as it fell over the mill-wier, or the bark of a 
watchful dog; the shops were unopened, the shutters still 
barred the windows, no fires sent up curling smoke—perfect 
quiet prevailed. 
. I turned with somewhat of a sickening sensation from these 
calm objects to contemplate our present occupation. We 
were on our way to a combat which might end fatally to one 
or both the duellists—one a veteran who survived a hundred 
fights, pitched battles famous in story, sieges and storming 
parties, fights sung in ballads and embalmed in gazettes, 
skirmishes with the foe duly recorded in the narrative of the 
Peninsular war—the other, a mere boy in years, yet the head 
of an ancient race, the lord of a noble manor, the possessor 
of thousands a year, an officer in the Guards of his sovereign, 
and beloved by a numerous circle of relations and friends. 
These were now about to engage in deadly fight, and here was 
I aiding and abetting, despite my recent resolution to avoid 
all such encounters. That I did my best to prevent it was my 
consolation. My conversation with Father Molloy recurred 
to my mind, and his words, ‘‘ to send a fellow-creature before 
the judgment-seat, or to be hurried out of this world without 
time to say a prayer, is a fearful outrage upon the providence 
of God,’”’ now rose like a warning voice. But, as the Colonel 
said, there was no help for it; we were the insulted party— 
the challenge was given and accepted—the meeting arranged— 
and I must see the Colonel through the affair. 

We walked on briskly. Leaving the barracks by the western 
gate, we reached the steep hill called ‘‘ Barrack-hill ;”’ descend- 
ing to the bridge, and facing northward, we passed the large 
hospital close to the Dublin road, and reached the iron gate 

of the exercising ground. As we passed through I cast my 
eyes over the wide-spread plain, and saw that, prompt as had 
been our movements, we were not more punctual than our 
antagonists. A group of three were proceeding slowly towards 
the top of the ground, and I recognized Lord Tyrawly and 
Captain Woods; the other was Dr. Murphy, a respected 
medical practitioner of Fermoy. Woods was evidently labour- 
ing under excitement, which his companions were endeavour- 
ing to mitigate; and as we drew near, I could perceive that 
the sporting peer was by no means proud of his principal. 
When we were within a short distance, Captain Woods, as if 
impatient of further delay or repeated remonstrance, rudely 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ Have done, Tyrawly, and get out the pistols. It is no 
use going over all this any more.”’ 

With a mortified air Lord Tyrawly said: ‘* Woods, I am 
sorry you would not take my advice. But say no more—you 
are now in for it; leave the rest to me.’ 

Then advancing to me, he said: ‘‘ Fogarty, let us get this 
over as fast as possible.” 

While we were making our arrangements, he said: ‘“‘I have 
done all I could to get him to apologize, but it was useless— 
he is as obstinate as a mule.” 

‘*¢T am quite sure you did,” I replied. 

We then measured twelve paces along the side of the fence 
of the field, and having loaded the respective pistols, which 
were of the flint-lock then in use before detonators or needle- 
locks were invented, handed one to each of the duellists. 

‘The signal, gentlemen, will be the dropping of this hand- 





kerchief,” said Lord Tyrawly, holding forth his—a white one. 
** Are you ready ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

The handkerchief fell, and the report of a single pistol broke 
the stillness that prevailed. It was Woods who fired; he 
missed, however, and the Colonel’s pistol having burnt priming, 
did not explode. I hoped all was over, and most likely it 
would have been, had not Woods instantly demanded : 

‘* Let me have another pistol.” 

Colonel Blake looked surprised and pained on hearing this. 
Turning to me, he said: ‘‘ Good God! is Captain Woods going 
to fire at me again ?” 

** Yes !”” replied his opponent almost savagely. 
come here for child’s play.” 

“Oh, by all means,” responded the Colonel calmly, yet 
firmly. ‘‘ Will some one make me off a pin ?” 

Handing me his pistol, he desired me to pick out the powder 
which disuse or damp in the pan had caused to clog the touch- 
hole, and prevented the charge igniting. I did as directed, 
and having re-primed, handed him the weapon. Meanwhile 
Woods had his pistol in hand, and when the question, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, are you both ready ?” received an affirmative reply 
and the signal fell, the loud report announced that both pistols 
went off this time. The Colonel was unhurt, but not so his 
hapless antagonist. The ball from the Colonel's pistol just 
touched his arm, passed into his side, and with a bound he 
leaped in the air, then fell on the field quite dead. We all 
rushed to raise him; Dr. Murphy tried to feel his pulse, and 
shook his head—it had ceased to beat. Every one said that if 
ever a man brought his own destruction upon him, he did. But 
I never shall forget the agony of the Colonel; he cried bitterly, 
and it was heartrending to witness the grief of the veteran. 

‘* Fogarty,” he said, soon as he could get his utterance, ‘I 
have involved you in trouble, I fear. I must think for you, 
my boy, though I care little what happens to myself, stained 
as I now am with the blood of a fellow-creature. In the eye of 
the law we are criminals. I suppose there must be an in- 
quest, and much will depend on the proceedings Captain 
Woods’ family may feel bound to take. At all events, better 
get away from this until we learn what is in store for us.” 

‘That I can do at once, sir,” I replied. ‘‘ You know I 
have my leave ready, and need not lose a moment.” 

** So far so good. Then order a chaise at once, and we can 
get to Bristol from Cork. I must see the General, and tell 
him what a calamity has happened.” 

Lord Tyrawly seemed horrified at the catastrophe, and 
found that the painful duty of informing Woods’ family of his 
sad death devolved upon him. He told us not to be under 
any anxiety respecting a prosecution, for he would undertake 
to show there was nothing but what was honourable through- 
out this painful affair. Tim Hegarty had my luggage ready, 
and his own box was corded, so we were not delayed. The 
Colonel was on thorns to leave the place, and after a brief 
interview with Jackson, our senior major, and the adjutant, 
old Trigger, he was impatient to be off. The chaise rattled up 
to our quarters, and with a heavy heart Colonel Blake took a 
solemn leave of his officers, by whom he was loved as an in- 
dulgent father. I jumped into the chaise, Tim mounted the 
box beside the Colonel’s valet, the postilion cracked his whip, 


‘“¢T did not 





and just as the bell was ringing for the labourers and artizans 
, to commence the toils of the day, we were mounting Cork hill 
on our way to the ** beautiful city.” | 

Our conversation, as you may suppose, was not of a very 
| lively character, and we soon lapsed into silence. At Cork 
the Colonel saw the General commanding the district, his old 
companion in arms, Sir Octavius Geary, who fully sympathised 
with the sorrow he felt at depriving Captain Woods of life. 
He had leave of absence, and accompanied me to London, 
where we parted—he to await the result of the inquest, I to 
wander in pursuit of the lost heiress of Ballypooreen. 

[TO BE CONTINUED ]} 
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M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART I. 


‘Have you ever been at Ivy-bridge, in the south of Devon?” 

‘+ Yes.” 

‘¢There"is no need, then, that 1 should describe the place.” 

‘None in the world; I know every bluebell and violet for 
miles around it.” 

‘‘A pretty extensive amount of knowledge, if I recollect 
aright.” 

‘*¢ Doubtless.” 

‘¢ Well, but J have never been there.” 

‘‘Oh, you! Then it would be quite useless to attempt to 
describe it to you. You should take the first opportunity of 
going to see it; or, failing an opportunity, you should make it 
your special business ; "twill well repay the trouble and ex- 

nense. "Tis as different from Tubbercurry in the county of 
Sligo as it is possible for the mind of man to conceive.” 

In the breakfast-parlour of a very beautiful little villa, in 
that very beautiful locality—not Tubbereurry, but Ivy-bridge— 
sat two persons. 

‘*What an extraordinary way to commence a story about a 
man named M‘Cormack! I should have supposed the scene 
laid in the back settlements of Galway or Mayo.” 

‘* Yes, doubtless ; but you know that sailors on board ship, 
when they want to serve out a rope or spin a yarn, begin at one 
end, not in the middle; then you can follow it with your eye 
and your mind without losing a twist or turn.” 

In the breakfast-parlour, then, of that little villa at Ivy- 
bridge sat two persons, Mr. Walcroft and his wife. 

‘¢ Lay down that newspaper, George dear,” said Mrs. Wal- 
croft; ‘‘ your breakfast will not be worth eating; whatever you 
are reading will keep cool, but your tea will not keep hot. I 
can’t conceive what you see in that General Advertiser, the 
stupidest of all papers ; and you are always poring over it.” 

‘Set up and sell the es—tate of Da—vid Mears,” muttered 
Mr. Walcroft, doubling up the newspaper. ‘I think I have 
hit upon it at last.” 

‘** Oh, the Irish estate you have been so long anxious to ‘ hit 
upon,’ as you call it, for the sake of the shooting and fishing ?” 

‘* The same,” said Mr. Walcroft ; ‘‘ but I'll read i for you 
after breakfast. The salt, Harriet.” 

Mr. Walcroft had now commenced his breakfast in good 
earnest, casting an eye, whenever the circumstances of his egg 
or muffin would permit, at the newspaper, as if he could read 
all about the estate of David Mears through the four folds of 
it, or as if he intended to say the moment he had time, “I'll 
pitch into you presently, David.” 

The nice comfortable meal having at length come to an end, 
Mr. Walcroft resumed the newspaper. 

‘‘ Now, Harriet, listen, my love; for you know this busi- 
ness concerns you as much as it does me. ’Tis no idle whim.” 

** Come then, George, let us hear,” said Harriet. 

Mr. Walcroft proceeded—* Will set up and sell the estate 
of David Mears.” | 

Harriet laughed outright. 

‘* What are you laughing at ?” said Mr. Walcroft. “* What 
are you laughing at?” as Harriet continued to laugh but not 
to listen. ‘‘ Do listen, Harriet dear.”’ 

‘“‘ Why I only hope, George, that you have not found a 
mare’s nest.” But she suddenly subdued her laugh to a mere 
smile, seeing that Mr. Waleroft either did not perceive or did 
not relish the joke. 

Presently, as he looked at the paper again, it dawned upon 
him, and he could not choose but smile in his turn. 

** Listen now, Harriet, my love. Tis the very thing I have 
been in search of for the last three years, but I would not pur- 

chase until I was sure of of combining profit and pleasure, but 
here we have them both.” 
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‘* ¢ The Master will, on Friday—in one lot—public auction— 
highest bidder—that and those—acres, roods, perches—clear 
profit rent—or thereabouts.’ Well, I can study that by-and- 
by. It appears to be about the very thing that will suit our 
purpose. But here, ‘ Descriptive Particulars.’ Ay, let me 
see what they say: ‘ Commanding an extensive view—house 
not long built—a market and post town—contemplated rail- 
way—planted with ornamental timber fifty years growth— 
considerable value—walled-in garden, and well stocked with 
the beautiful valley of the Shrulan river, which flows through 
a gentleman fond of field sports.’ Ay, here we have it,” and 
Mr. Walcroft connected his sentences more deliberately from 
this to the end. ‘‘ ‘To a gentleman fond of field sports, the 
district affords a certainty of success seldom obtained, even in 
Ireland. The grouse-shooting is excellent, with free leave for 
miles around. There is very fair cock-shooting in the plan- 
tations within the demesne; and there are two or three excel- 
lent covers in the neighbourhood, where permission can be 
easily obtained by a resident at Curranure; and the snipe-shoot- 
ing and duck-shooting are ad libitum. N.B.—There are two 
packs of harriers kept within hunting distance.’ ” 

‘Tf this is not just the thing that I have been on the watch 
for with those few hundreds, I don’t know whatis. Eh! Har, 
a month or six weeks at Curranure about Christmas, and if 
I don’t supply you with game call me blind—that’s all.” 

Mr. Walcroft was a handsome man, about six-and-twenty 
at this time. He was not even a second son. He was one 
of what in marriage settlements, I believe, are called younger 
children ; and had married upon a younger child’s portion 
Harriet Wharton, a beautiful girl, not nineteen at the time, 
She also had a younger child’s portion, and between them 
they contrived to live very prudently and very happily upon 
little more than two hundred and fifty pounds a year in the 
south of Devon. He also inherited a very small property from 
his maternal uncle in one of the midland counties. 

Mr. Walcroft was particularly fond of shooting and fishing, 
at both of which he was considered an adept; and he hada 
sort of doubtful belief that with a little practice he could fol- 
low the hounds well, too; for, so far as he had an opportunity 
of trying, he was a good horseman. Devonshire is not a very 
sporting county, not even for pariridge ; and any day during 


the winter that Mr. Walcroft succeeded in bagging one brace 


of snipe, or any winter during the whole of which he brought 
down three woodcocks, he considered that he had done more 
than most others similarly situated would have achieved. He 
had heard of persons in Ireland having bagged their fifteen 
and twenty brace of snipe, their eight and ten brace of cock, 
and their ten, twelve, and even fourteen brace of grouse in a 
day. At first Mr. Walcroft doubted all this; but at last be 
heard it from so many friends who were not likely to mislead 
him, that he was fain.to believe it. 

He cut the advertisement of the estate of David Mears out 
of the newspaper, and put it into his pocket-book. He wrote 
to his friend Bob Mahon, who was then fortunately in Dublin, 
having just done some business in the courts on his own ae- 
count. This fact, perhaps, as much as anything else, deter- 
mined Mr. Walcroft to make a purchase of Curranure; for he 
had reason to know that Bob Mahon was a clever fellow, and 
would not bid for it beyond a fair value. The general belief 
about this time was, that great bargains were occasionally to 
be had; and the estate of David Mears promised so well, apart 
from the ‘‘ Descriptive Particulars,” that Mr. Wuleroft re- 
sulved to try his luck, ‘‘ What if I doubled,” thought he, 
‘* or trebled the interest of my wife’s fortune and my own; 
and in addition to a plentiful supply of game, was enabled to’ 
procure her a nice little pony phaeton and a side saddle! I 
will write this very post to my friend about it.” 

He did write ; and Bob Mahon replied in great delight, anf 
‘‘ recommended something of the kind to be done. He had 
not time to go down to see the estate and return before the 
day of sale; but he could see the map in ‘he office, and he 
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would not go beyond a remunerating price. He knew some- 
thing of that line of country, and it appeared to him to be not 
far from the mark.” 

Mr, Walcroft wrote again, saying what he thought it ought 
to be got for, but desiring him not to lose it for one or two 
hundred pounds. 

Bob Mahon bid, and Curranure was knocked down to George 
Walcroft, of Ivy-bridge, in Devon, Esquire, for two hundred 
and forty pounds less than the first sum named in his letter, 
and consequently nearly five hundred pounds below what he 
would have been content to give for it. 

Mr. Mahon was not sorry that his friend Walcroft had pur- 
chased this little property. It promised fairly to be the very 
thing he wished for, and was likely, so far as he could judge, 
to return him eight or ten per cent. for his money. ‘* Why, 
he had it at little more than fourteen years’ purchase. I have 
not mine at eighteen. Walcroft will not remain in Ireland ex- 
cept for three weeks or a month in the shooting season, and 
of course he will give me the agency of the estate. Perhaps I 
micht reside there, and be sufficiently near to look after my 
own, which has no dwelling-house upon tt—nothing but a farm- 
house and offices.” 

Soon after Curranure was knocked down, Mr. Mahon took 
an opportunity of inspecting it, and reported to Mr. Walcroft 
much to this effect : 

‘¢T have seen Curranure—been all over it; and I like it wedl. 
There is some good land immediately about the house, which 
by the way, is by no means so splendid or so modern as it was 
when you saw it. However, as you are not likely to exchange 
the mild and fragrant beauties of Devonshire for the cold and 
sporting attributes of an Irish property, except pro tem. while 
the snipes and cocks are in season, the house does not so much 
matte?. The lands are set Jow, and there are no leases on the 
estate; both very advantageous circumstances for you just now. 
The grouse and snipe-shooting, I dare say are good; the sur- 
ronnding country and district look as if they ought to be so. 
With care, and proper revision of the value of the lands, and 
2, steady determination to make the tenants—that is, such as 
you may permit to remain—pay up, I have no doubt you will 
be able to realise very good interest for your money. There 
may be more redeeming matters and qualifications upon the 
estate than I have as yet had time to find out. I give you firs! 
impressions. OnethingI may add, however—that if the estate 
were put up again, I know it would bring three, or perhaps 
four hundred pounds beyond what you have purchased it at.” 

‘* Why do you look so grave, George ?”’ said Mrs. Walcroft 
to her husband, as he crushed the above letter into his pocket 
and tried to whistle. ‘‘ Any news from Bob about the——”’ 

‘**¢Mare’s nest,’ you would say, Harry. There is news; 
there, read that. I fear he has been too precipitate,” and he 
handed her the letter. 

Mrs. Walcroft read it, and handing it back said, ‘‘ Well, 
George, I really don’t see that there is much in this to make 
you look grave. Matters, they say, are every day on the mend 
in Ireland; and I am quite sure that the property is well 
worth more than you gave for it. What a pretty name— 
Curranure !”’ 

Although Mrs. Walcroft always spoke cheerily and in the 
happiest manner about Curranure, Mr. Walcroft did not again 
revert to the subject, except to say that he would go over and 
judge for himself; but, as the season was far advanced, he 

would not do so until the winter shooting had set in. The 
grouse-shooting was nearly over; and confessedly there was 
no partridge-shooting on the estate. 

Winter had come and gone. Mr. Walcroft had paid Curra- 
nure a visit, had gone out on a wild red bog with a brace of 
steady pointers, and a big-headed pock-marked gossoon with 
white hair, to show ‘ his honor’ the way, and carry the bag. 

** Suall you be able ?”’ said Mr. Walecroft, looking at him 
doubifally, and recollecting all he had heard of eighteen and 
tweu'!y brace of snipe a day, to say nothing of the wild ducks. 





‘* Besides,” he added, “ you will have to carry this extra pouch, 
for I'm told the shooting is excellent.” 

‘The game's plenty any way, your honor,” replied Jamesy 
Doyle with a knowing grin. ‘You'll have nothing to do but 
powdher away ; and, be gorkins, I’ll go bail to carry home all 
your honor levels afore night; but af you'd be advised by me, 
you'd lave the dogs at home.” 

‘What nonsense, boy! Do you think I’m a fool 2” said 
Mr. Walcroft. 

Jamesy did just think he was ; but he was too cute to say 
so—so he only gave another grin. 

It did not gives James a pain in the back of his neck to 
carry home all Mr. Walcroft shot that day. He was not ac- 
customed to walkiag a red soft bog,-and he got into twa or 
three scraw-luggers. The snipe, without being one-tenth part 
as numerous as the ‘‘ Descriptive Particulars” led him to be- 
lieve they would be, were wild ; his English dogs were not in 
the habit of seeing so far before them; marked one or two snipe 
down a long way off; got puzzled at the frequent cheaking of 
the birds as they rose ; and it ended in their pursuing them in 
spite of the thundering and repeated ‘‘ Come up heres” of Mr. 
Walcroft, who would have given a trifle that he could have 
‘come up’ a little himself, for he was sunk half-way to the 
knees in a thick, yellow, mossy sludge. 

He returned at dark, out of spirits and out of humour, 
having bagged three brace and a-half of snipe, one brace of 
which were jacks ; and the next day he could scarcely siand 
upright from pains in his back and legs. 

This specimen of ad libitum snipe-shocting was quite enough 
for one who had never seen an Irish bog before; and Mr. Wal- 
croft made arrangements to hurry back to Harriet. He took 
the opportunity, however, to look over and examine the estate 
with Bob Mahon, and make himself acquainted with the pros 
and cons. He hiked it better than one might have supposed ; 
but he plainly told his friend that he would rather shoot one 
brace of snipe any day in the irrigated meadows about Ivy- 
bridge, than bag eighteen or twenty brace in that confounded, 
black, shaky bog, where not only his feet but his legs and whole 
body were wet. 

He came to some understanding with Bob Mahon, who was 
toact as his agent, with respect to the house and some thirty or 
forty acres of land immediately about it, termed the demesne, 
which Bob consented to hold at a fair rent, deducting the per- 
centage for collecting the rents upon the estate. 

That it might not be said, however, that Mr. Walcroft had 
not given the shooting a fair trial, he wet himself to the 
middle once or twice again with somewhat better success, 
having left his dogs at home by the advice of his white-headed 
boy, notwithstanding what had passed between them upon that 
subject upon the first occasion. 

Mr. Walcroft, when leaving Ivy-bridge for Ireland, had in- 
tended to remain at Curranure for three weeks or a month, 
and had allowed Harriet to put up note-paper and envelopes in 
her own proportion. His second note, however (his first 
having scarely done more than announce his safe arrival), set 
forth in larger hand than usual and with one or two notes of 
admiration, that he would leave for home the day after he 
wrote; and on the eleventh day after he had left Ivy-bridge he 
walked into the boudoir of that sweet little villa, and into Har- 
riet’s arms at the same moment. : 

You may be sure she asked him a great many questions 
that evening about Curranure—the place with the pretty 
name !—although she did not anticipate very favourable answers 
from his speedy return. 

‘Well, Harry,” said he, in reply to one of those smiling 
questions—* well, Harry, to be candid with you, as far as the 
shooting goes your definition is not far wrong. It may be 
cood at times, but ’tis dearly earned, particularly at a distance 
from you, and, I imagine, only fit for those who are use to it. 
I cannot manage to walk those Irish bogs at all—one sinks to 








the knee at every step; and I think the ‘ varmiut’ that they 
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say St. Patrick banished, are only hid under the mud, and 
catch a fellow by the feet—it is so difficult to get them up.” 

‘‘ You have been learning something about Ireland, at all 
events, George; what is it you say were banished by St. 
Patrick ?” 

‘¢¢ Varmint,’ they call them there; they mean snakes, and 
toads, and all poisonous reptiles.” 

Harry laughed. ‘‘ A month, then, George, will, Idare say, 
cive you about enough of it any winter.” 

‘A month! I’ve done with it, Harry, except as a spec., and 
in that respect I think it will pay us at least double the in- 
terest we have been receiving for our money. They do say 
matters are likely to mend in Ireland.” 

‘Could I not go over with you, George? a month might 
not then seem so bad,” said Harry. 

‘No, my love; let well alone. I got enough of it to deter 
me from subjecting you to such a change.”’ 

‘Ah, George, I fear it is, afier all, what I said it was.” 

‘‘Hush, Harry; if it is, 1 can tell you it is full of eggs. 
We will stay where we are ; and our friend Bob Mahon, who 
better used to the bog-trotting, will sometimes send us over 
basket of game.” 

‘Well, George, as you like; you know Iam quite happy 
where lam. But te!] me something about the more important 
points of the estate.”’ 

Mr. Walcroft then deseribed the place, entering minutely 
into all the particulars as to the quality of the lands, the sol- 
vency of the tenants, the arrangement he had made with Bob 
Mahon as to the house and the prime part of the land imme- 
diately about it. In short, he put all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the purchase fairly before her; for, although 
Harriet Waleroft had soft glossy hair, mild, violet eyes, and 
beautiful white teeth, she understood these things perfectly 
well; and the evening closed with a satisfactory result to both 
their minds. 

But matters did not mend so soon afier this in Ireland as 
Mr. Walcroft had been led to expect; and those who had 
spoken to him in a hopefal and confident strain of her pros- 
pects were, like all mortals beneath the sun, shortsighted. Few 
persons are unacquainted with the sudden and destructive 
blight which the will of an inscrutable Providence cast upon 
the potato crops of Ireland in 1846, and which continued with 
more or less severity and virulence for several years. At the 
time of which I write, the crisis of the disease had scarcely 
vet come. Ireland’s heart and lungs weve, as the physicians 
express it, still ‘‘ engaged ;” matters had not arrived at that 
point when it is said they must mend; and it would not be 
difficult to recall many scenes of harrowing and heartrending 
misery emanating from that awful visitation, more particularly 
in the south and west, where numbers of the peasantry, with 


baw! 


oo 


' sorrow be it recorded, were hurried by starvation to the grave— 


many to the poorhouse, the emigrant ship, or the prison—and 
some, alas! I fear, to the gallows. 

At the best of times, Ireland has not been without her ab- 
sentee landlords and her grinding agents. The former, either 
from necessity, or mayhap from choice, living on the Conti- 
nent, and spending the money torn from the hungry jaws and 
naked shoulders of their impoverished tenantry in the cheap 
luxuries so easily procured there, fifty or sixiy per cent. under 
home cost. The agent, naiurally perhaps a benevolent and 
kind-hearted man, is ‘‘ bored to death” for remittances; and, 
as habit is second nature, he becomes used by degrees, first to 
the wail, then to the curse of an ejected tenant, and finally 
beeomes hard-hearted to everything connected with the estate, 
except the noise of his thumb counting the dirty smoked notes, 
or the jingling of silver in a linen bag. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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There are no circumstances so unfortunate as may not be turned 
to advantage by the thoughtful, and there are none so fortunate as may 
not be made prejudicial by the imprudent. 
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THE MASTER OF LOGAN. 


Even in our ashes live our wonted fires.—G ray. 





(Concluded from page 83.) 


‘‘ The dishes were arranged 6n the table while the Preacher was 
still speaking ; he stretched his hands over them, and over the wine, 
which was sparkling in silver flagons, and said, ‘ God be present at 
this table to-night, and bless the meat and bless the drink, and let 
every mouthful of the one, and every drop of the other, be to - 
clory alone. Now, my fair foe,’ said the clergyman, ‘ to what shall 
I help thee? A wing of this fowl, or a slice of this salmon.” 
‘ Most reverend and learned sir,’ said she with a smile, ‘ I consider 
supper to be an undue indulgence, which inflames the blood and 
makes the complexion coarse. As I desire to be loved, IL avoid the 
vulgar practice, and am surprised to see it countenanced by a 
stickler for all manner of simple and plain things.’ ‘ Madam,’ re- 
plied the Preacher, ‘ corrupt and craving nature must be relieved ; 
to fast entirely is Popish, to have a meal of particular and stated 
dishes is Prelatical, but to take what comes is a trusting in Provi- 
dence, and is Presbyterian.’ He ate away with an excellent appetite, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, till he had rendered the 
bones worthy of admission to a museum of anatomy. 

“¢ Most holy Preacher,’ said the lady, ‘ there is a fair fish before 
you and a flagon of wine; as they are both permitted by your 
church, they will, no doubt, be agreeable to your stomach. While 
you are occupied silently and laboriously upon them, allow me, a 
daughter of self-denial, to touch this little musical instrument and 
chant you a song; and as I make it while I sing it, it shall be 
measured by your meal.’ ‘Che Preacher had helped himself to a 
weighty slice of salmon—had deluged it in sauce—had filled up his 
glass to the brim in a challenge from his entertainer—and giving 
an approving nod, fell anxiously on, lest the poetic resources of the 
lady should fail early. ‘Thus permitted, she lifted a cittern, touched 
it with exquisite skill, and began to sing the following ballad ina 
voice which could only be matched by tie united notes of the black- 
bird and the thrush: 


SANDY HARG. 


The night-star shines clearly, the tide’s in the bay, 

My boat, like the sea-mew, takes wing and away. | 
Though the pellock rolls free through the moon-lighted brine, 
The silver-finn’d salmon and herling are mine— 

My fair one shall taste them, May Morley of Larg, 

I've said and I’ve sworn it, quoth young Sandy Harg. 


He spread his broad net where, ’tis said, in the brine 

The mermaidens sport ’mid the merry moonshine : 

He drew it and laugh’d, for he found ’mongst the meshes 
A fish and a maiden with silken evelashes— 

And she sang with a voice, like May Morley’s of Larg, 
‘A maid and a salmon for young Sandy Harg!” 


Oh, white were her arms, and far whiter her neck— 
Her long locks in armfuls overflow’d all the deck ; 

One hand on the rudder she pleasantly laid, 

Another on Sandy, and merrily said, 

“Thy halve-net has wrought thee a gallant day’s darg, 
Thou’rt monarch of Solway, my young Sandy Harg.” 


Oh, loud laugh’d young Sandy, and swore by the Mass, 

* 1’ll never reign king but ’mid gowans and grass.” 

Oh, loud laugh’d young Sandy, and swore, “ By thy hand, 
My May Morley, I’m thine, both by water and land; 
’Twere marvel if mer-woman, slimy and slarg, 

Could rival the true love of young Sandy Harg.” 


She knotted one ringlet, syne knotted she twain, 

And sang—lo ! thick darkness dropp’d down on the main; 
She knotted three ringlets, syne knotted she nine, 

A tempest stoop’d sudden and sharp on the brine, 

And away flew the boat—there’s a damsel in Larg 

Will wonder what’s come of thee, young Sandy Harg. 


“The sky’s spitting fire,” cried Sandy ; “ and see 

Green Criffel reels round and will choke up the sea; 
From their bottles of tempest the fiends draw the corks, 
Wide Solway is barmy, like ale when it works ; 

There sits Satan’s daughter, who works this dread dary 
To mar my blithe bridal,” quoth young Sandy Harg. 


From his bosom a spell to work wonders he took, 
Thrice kiss’d it and smiled, then triumphantly shook 
The boat by the rudder, the maid by the hair, 

With wailings and shrieks she bewilder’d the air ; 
He flung her far seaward, then sailed off to Larg— 
There was mirth at the bridal of young Sandy Harg! 
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“The Master of Logan was unable to resist the influence of this 
wild ballad, and the sweet and bewitching voice which embodied 
it. The supper table, the wines and fine dishes, were unregarded 
things ; his hands, as the infection stole through him, kept temperate 
time, and his right foot beat, but not audibly, an accompaniment 
to the melody. Nor did the lady seem at all unconscious of her 
delicate witchery ; she gradually silenced the cittern as the song 
proceeded, and before it ended her voice, and her voice alone, was 
heard, and filled the chamber, and penetrated to the remotest rooms 
and galleries. The servants hung listening in a crowd over each 
other's shoulders at the door of the room. The Preacher alone 
seemed untouched by the song and the voice; his hand and mouth 
kept accurate time ; with a knowing eye and a careful hand did he 
minister to his own necessities, giving no other indication of his 
sense of the accompaniment than an acquiescent nod, as much as to 
say, ‘Good, good!’ At length he desisted, leaned back on the 
chair, and reposed—thankful and appeased. The Master wondered 
to see a man accounted austere and abstemious yield so pleasantly 
to the temptations of carnal comforts; and the domestic who at- 
tended, a faithful follower of the Kirk, shook his head amongst his 
companidhs, and said, ‘ There’s an awful meaning in the minister’s 
way of eating this blessed night.’ The young lady seemed to take 
much pleasure in what she called drawing the black snail out of its 
shell. No sooner had she finished her song, which concluded with 
the supper, than she took her seat at the table, and the conversation 
was resumed. 

“Tt was now nigh twelve o’clock; the night, which had hitherto 
been wild and gusty, refused to submit to the ru'e of morning with- 
out strife—the wind grew louder—the rain fell faster—the thunder 
of the augmenting streams increased—and now and then a flash of 
lightning rushed from a cloud in the east to one in the west, show- 
ing by a momentary flame the rustling agitation of the pines, and 
the fodming plunges which the mountain streams made from preci- 
pice to precipice. ‘The prince and power of the air is at work 
to-night,’ said old Rodan, ‘and there will be sad news from the 
sea. ‘From the sea, said ye?’ replied a matron who presided 
over the duties of the dairy ; ‘him whom ye speak of, and [ mauna 
name, is none sae far off as the sea. I wouldna gang down the 
Deadman’s Gill this blessed night for the worth of Scotland’s crown.’ 
*Whisht, for God’s sake! whisht,’ said the dame who ruled amongst 
the poultry; ‘the fiend has long lugs, and is a sad listener; but, 
cummers, there’s something about to come to pass in this tower to- 
night that will be tauld in tale and ba‘lad when the youngest of us 
is stiff and streeket. But we're safe—the buckler of the Gospel is 
extended before us, and the thick tempest will fall trom us like rain 
from a wild swan’s wings. Lord send that the auld tower may haud 
aboon our heads!’ 

** Never, from the time the tower was founded, did it contain a 
more joyous party. ‘The Master had drowned the memory o* his 
fears in song and wine—the Preacher had apparently sweetened 
down the severity of his manners by converse with the young lady 
and by the social cup—and the lady herself gave a loose to her 
mirth and her eyes, and was willing to imagine that she had laid 
upon both of the necks of her companions the pleasing yoke of her 
bondage. ‘ Mifister,’ said she, ‘I have long mistaken your cha- 
racter. I thought you a melancholy, morose man, given to long 
preachments and much abstinence, and one who thought that a 
gladsome heart was an offence worthy of punishment hereafter. 
Come, now, let me ask you a question or two in your vocation. 
What manner of woman was the Witch of Endor?’ There was a 
sparkling humour in the lady’s eye when she asked this; there was 
a still slyer humour in the Posicharte when he answered it: ‘On 
her personal looks Scripture .is silent, but I conceive her to have 
been a lovely young widow with a glorious jointure.’ ‘* Well, now, 
Parson,’ she said, ‘I like you for this; we must be better ac- 
sere Me must come and visit me. Ihave heard that you are 

amous for discomfiting evil spirits, and for warring hand to hand 
with aerial enemies.’ ‘ Ay, truly, young lady,’ answered the 
Preacher, ‘ but that was when this land was in the bonds of iniquity. 
With our Kirk establishment, a new dispensation hath come upon 
the land. Master, the wine tarries with you.’ 

‘“** Well, now,’ said the young lady, ‘there’s our friend of the 
tower here—he imagined to-night that something evil would break 
right through all your new dispensations ; he expected a visit from 

grave—a social dame, in her winding-sheet, was invited to 
supper. Parson, are you man enouch for her, should she come 
bounce in upon us? I am alarmed at the very image I have 
drawn,’ ‘And let her come,’ said the Preacher, pouring out a 
brimming cup of wine ; ‘ e’en, young lady, let her come; I trow I 
should soon sort her. ‘This wine is excellent now, and must be as 
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old as the accession of the Stuarts. I trow I should sort ber: I 
know the way, lady, how to send refractory spirits a-trooping ; I 
have learned the art frae a sure hand. it would do your heart 
good, were a spirit to —_— to see how neatly I would go to work. 
Ah ! the precious art will perish for want of subjects; witcheratt 
will die a natural death for lack of witches, and my art will perish 
from the same cause. I hope the art of making wine will be long 
remembered, for this is worthy of Calvin.’ 

“** Minister,’ said the young lady, looking slyly while she spoke 
at the Master, ‘ let not such gifts perish. Suppose this chair with 
the saint carved on the back to be a spirit, and show us how you 
would deal with it.” * Ye are a cunning dame,’ said the Preacher: 
‘ d'ye think that I can make a timber utensil dissolve and depart 
like a spirit? Awa with your episcopal wit; and if you will yrow 
daft, drink wine.’ He took another sip. ‘ Thou art a most origi- 
nal parson,’ said the young lady laughing ; ‘but I am desirous of 
becoming a disciple. Come! this chair is a spirit—take to your 
tools.’ * Weel, weel, lady,’ said the Preacher impatiently, ‘I shall 
e’en waste so much precious time for your amusement. But ye 
must not grow feared as I grow bold and serious." ‘* Are you sure 
that you will not be afraid yourself? such things have happened,’ 
said the young lady. He only answered, ‘ Verily, I have heard so,” 
and then began. 

“ He took a sword from the wall and described a circle, in the 
centre of which he stood himself. ‘ Over a line drawn with an in- 
strument on which the name of God is written, nought unholy can 
pass. Master, stand beside me, and bear ye the sword.’ He next 
filled a cup with water, and said, * Emblem of purity, and resem- 
bling God, for he is pure, as nought unholy can pass over thee 
whilst thou runnest in thy native fountain, neither shall aught un- 
holy abide thy touch, thus consecrated. As thou art the emblem of 
God, go and do his good work.—Amen.’ So saying, he turne: 
suddenly round and dashed the cupful of water in the face and 
bosom of the young lady, fell on his knees, and bowed his head in 
prayer. She uttered scream upon scream—her complexion 
changed—her long locks twined and writhed like serpents—tlie 
flesh seemed to shrivel on her body—and a light shone in her eyes 
which the Master trembled to look upon. She tried to pass the 
circle towards him, but could not; a burning flame seemed to en- 
compass and consume her; and as she dissolved away, he heard a 
voice saying, ‘ But for that subtle priest, thou hadst supped with 
me in hell!’ ) 

*¢ Young man,’ said the Preacher, rising from his knees, ‘ give 
praise to God, and not to me; we have vanquished, through Him, one 
of the strongest and most subtle of Satan’s emissaries. ‘Thy good 
angel, thy blessed mother, sent me to thee in thy need, and it be- 
hoved me to deal warily with the artificer of falsehood. Aid me 
in prayer, I beseech thee, for forgiveness for putting on the sinful 
man to-night, for swilling of wine and wallowing in creature com- 
forts, and for uttering profane speeches. Ah! the evil one thought 
he had put on a disguise through which even penetration could not 
penetrate ; but I discerned him from the first, and could scarce 
forbear assailing him at once, so full was I of loathing. He was 
witty to his own confusion.’ The Master knelt, and prayed loud 
and fervently ; the domestics were called in, and the worship of God 
was, from that night, established in his household. 

“ Look on me, my child,” said the old man when he had concluded 
his wild story ; “ I could have told this tale in a soberer fashion— 
yea, I could even have told it to thee in a merrier shape—nathless 
the end and upshot would have been the same. [ tell it to thee 
now, lest its memory should perish on the earth and its moral warn- 
ing cease. Tell it to thy children, and to thy children’s children, 
as I have told it, and do not lend an ear to the glozing versions 
which the witty and profane relate. Hearken to them, and you 
will believe that this fair and evil spirit was a piece of lascivious 
flesh and blood, and that the power which the Preacher and the 
Master of Logan laboured to subdue was a batch of old wine, which 

roved the conqueror, and laid them in joy side by side, while the 
Lied domestic, a clever and a sagacious man, invented this wondrous 
tale to cover their infirmities. Nay, an thou smilest, even relate it 
as thou wilt. Laughter is happiness, and sorrow is admonition— 
and why should not a story have its merry side and its sad as well 
as human life? Farewell, my son; when thou tellest this story, 
say it was related to thee by an old man with a grey head, whose 
left foot was in the grave and the right one breaking the brink— 
the last of the house of Logan !” 
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Remember that every person, however low, has rights and feel- 
ings. In all contentions, let peace be rather your object than triumph. 
Value triumph only as the means of peace. 
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say St. Patrick banished, are only hid under the mud, and 
catch a fellow by the feet—it is so difficult to get them up.” 

‘You have been learning something about Ireland, at all 
events, George; what is it you say were banished by St. 
Patrick ?” 

‘** Varmint,’ they call them there; they mean snakes, and 
toads, and all poisonous reptiles.” 

Harry laughed. ‘‘ A month, then, George, will, I dare say, 
cive you about enough of it any winter.” 

‘A month! I’ve done with it, Harry, except as a spec., and 
in that respect I think it will pay us at least double the in- 
terest we have been receiving for our money. They do say 
matters are likely to mend in Ireland.” 

‘Could I not go over with you, George? a month might 
not then seem so bad,” said Harry. 

‘No, my love; let well alone. I got enough of it to deter 
me from subjeciing you to such a change.” 

‘‘ Ah, George, I fear it is, afier all, what I said it was.” 

‘Hush, Harry; if it is, I can tell you it is full of eggs. 
We will stay where we are ; and our friend Bob Mahon, who 
s better used to the bog-trotting, will sometimes send us over 

a basket of game.”’ 

‘Well, George, as you like; you know I am quite happy 
where Iam. Bui te!] me something about the more important 
points of the estate.”’ 

Mr. Walcroft then deseribed the place, entering minutely 
into all the particulars as to the quality of the lands, the sol- 
vency of the tenants, the arrangement he had made with Bob 
Mahon as to the house and the prime part of the land imme- 
diately about it. In short, he put all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the purchase fairly before her; for, although 
Harriet Waleroft had soft glossy hair, mild, violet eyes, and 
beautiful white teeth, she understood these things perfectly 
well; and the evening closed with a satisfactory result to both 
their minds, 

But matters did not mend so soon after this in Ireland as 
Mr. Walcroft had been led to expect; and those who had 
spoken to him in a hopefal and confident strain of her pros- 
pects were, like all mortals beneath the sun, shortsighted. Few 
persons are unacquainted with the sudden and destructive 
blight which the will of an inscrutable Providence cast upon 
the potato crops of Ireland in 1846, and which continued with 
more or less severity and virulence for several years. At the 
time of which I write, the crisis of the disease had scarcely 
vet come. Ireland’s heart and lungs were, as the physicians 
express it, still ‘‘ engaged ;” matters had not arrived at that 
point when jt is said they must mend; and it would not be 
difficult to recall many scenes of harrowing and heartrending 
misery emanating from that awful visitation, more particularly 
in the south and west, where numbers of the peasantry, with 

| sorrow be it recorded, were hurried by starvation to the grave— 
many to the poorhouse, the emigrani ship, or the prison—and 
some, alas! I fear, to the gallows. 

At the best of times, Ireland has not been without her ab- 
sentee landlords and her grinding agents. The former, either 
from necessity, or mayhap from choice, living on the Conti- 
nent, and spending the money torn from the hungry jaws and 
naked shoulders of their impoverished tenantry in the cheap 
luxuries so easily procured there, fifty or sixiy per cent. under 
home cost. The agent, naturally perhaps a benevolent and 
kind-hearted man, is ‘‘ bored to death” for remittances; and, 
as habit is second nature, he becomes used by degrees, first to 
the wail, then to the curse of an ejected tenant, and finally 
beeomes hard-hearted to everything connecied with the estate, 
except the noise of his thumb counting the dirty smoked notes, 
or the jingling of silver in a linen bag. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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There are no circumstances so unfortunate as may not be turned 
to advantage by the thoughtful, and there are none so fortunate as may 
not be made prejudicial by the imprudent. 
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THE MASTER OF LOGAN. 


Even in our ashes live our wonted fires.—Gray. 





(Concluded from page 83.) 


‘‘ The dishes were arranged 6n the table while the Preacher was 
still speaking ; he stretched his hands over them, and over the wine, 
which was sparkling in silver flagons, and said, ‘ God be present at 
this table to-night, and bless the meat and bless the drink, and let. 
every mouthful of the one, and every drop of the other, be to thy 
clory alone. Now, my fair foe,’ said the clergyman, ‘ to what shall 
I help thee? A wing of this fowl, or a slice of this salmon.’ 
* Most reverend and learned sir,’ said she with a smile, ‘ I consider 
supper to be an undue indulgence, which inflames the blood and 
makes the complexion coarse. As I desire to be loved, Lavoid the 
vulgar practice, and am surprised to see it countenanced by a 
stickler for all manner of simple and plain things.’ * Madam,’ re- 
plied the Preacher, ‘ corrupt and craving nature must be relieved ; 
to fast entirely is Popish, to have a meal of particular and stated 
dishes is Prelatical, but to take what comes is a trusting in Provi- 
dence, and is Presbyterian.’ He ate away with an excellent appetite, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, till he had rendered the 
bones worthy of admission to a museum of anatomy. _ 

““¢ Most holy Preacher,’ said the lady, ‘ there is a fair fish before 
you and a flagon of wine; as they are both permitted by your 
church, they will, no doubt, be agreeable to your stomach. While 
you are occupied silently and laboriously upon them, allow me, a 
daughter of self-denial, to touch this little musical instrument and 
chant you a song; and as I make it while I sing it, it shall be 
measured by your meal.’ ‘Che Preacher had helped himself to a 
weighty slice of salmon—had deluged it in sauce—had filled up his 
glass to the brim in a challenge from his entertainer—and giving 
an approving nod, fell anxiously on, lest the poetic resources of the 
lady should fail early. ‘Thus permitted, she lifted a cittern, touched 
it with exquisite skill, and began to sing the following ballad ina 
voice which could only be matched by the united notes of the black- 
bird and the thrush : 


SANDY HARG. 


The night-star shines clearly, the tide’s in the bay, 

My boat, like the sea-mew, takes wing and away. | 
Though the pellock rolls free through the moon-lighted brine, 
The silver-finn’d salmon and herling are mine— 

My fair one shall taste them, May Morley of Larg, 

I’ve said and I’ve sworn it, quoth young Sandy Harg. 


He spread his broad net where, ’tis said, in the brine 

The mermaidens sport ’mid the merry moonshine : 

He drew it and laugh’d, for he found ’mongst the meshes 
A fish and a maiden with silken evelashes— 

And she sang with a voice, like May Morley’s of Larg, 
‘A maid and a salmon for young Sandy Harg!” 


Oh, white were her arms, and far whiter her neck— 
Her long locks in armfuls overflow’d all the deck ; 

One hand on the rudder she pleasantly laid, 

Another on Sandy, and merrily said, 

“ Thy halve-net has wrought thee a gallant day’s darg, 
Thou’rt monarch of Solway, my young Sandy Harg.” 


Oh, loud laugh’d young Sandy, and swore by the Mass, 

* [ll never reign king but ’mid gowans and grass.” 

Oh, loud laugh’d young Sandy, and swore, “ By thy hand, 
My May Morley, I’m thine, both by water and land; 
’Twere marvel if mer-woman, slimy and slarg, 

Could rival the true love of young Sandy Harg.”’ 


She knotted one ringlet, syne knotted she twain, 

And sang—lo! thick darkness dropp’d down on the main; 
She knotted three ringlets, syne knotted she nine, 

A tempest stoop’d sudden and sharp on the brine, 

And away flew the boat—there’s a damsel in Larg 

Will wonder what’s come of thee, young Sandy Harg. 


“The sky’s spitting fire,”’ cried Sandy ; “ and see 

Green Criffel reels round and will choke up the sea; 
From their bottles of tempest the fiends draw the corks, 
Wide Solway is barmy, like ale when it works ; 

There sits Satan’s daughter, who works this dread dary 
To mar my blithe bridal,”’ quoth young Sandy Harg. 


From his bosom a spell to work wonders he took, 
Thrice kiss’d it and smiled, then triumphantly shook 
The boat by the rudder, the maid by the hair, 

With wailings and shrieks she bewilder’d the air 3 
He flung her far seaward, then sailed off to Larg— 
There was mirth at the bridal of young Sandy Harg! 
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“The Master of Logan was unable to resist the influence of this 
wild ballad, and the sweet and bewitching voice which embodied 
it. The supper table, the wines and fine dishes, were unregarded 
things ; his hands, as the infection stole through him, kept temperate 
time, and his right foot beat, but not audibly, an accompaniment 
to the melody. Nor did the lady seem at all unconscious of her 
delicate witchery ; she gradually silenced the cittern as the song 
proceeded, and before it ended her voice, and her voice alone, was 
heard, and filled the chamber, and penetrated to the remotest rooms 
and galleries. The servants hung listening in a crowd over each 
other’s shoulders at the door of the room. The Preacher alone 
seemed untouched by the song and the voice; his hand and mouth 
kept accurate time ; with a knowing eye and a careful hand did he 
minister to his own necessities, giving no other indication of his 
sense of the accompaniment than an acquiescent nod, as much as to 
say, ‘Good, good!’ At length he desisted, leaned back on the 
chair, and reposed—thankful and appeased. The Master wondered 
to see a man accounted austere and abstemious yield so pleasantly 
to the temptations of carnal comforts; and the domestic who at- 
tended, a faithful follower of the Kirk, shook his head amongst his 
companidhs, and said, ‘ There’s an awful meaning in the minister's 
way of eating this blessed night.’ The young lady seemed to take 
much pleasure in what she called drawing the black snail out of its 
shell. No sooner had she finished her song, which concluded with 
the supper, than she took her seat at the table, and the conversation 
was resumed. 

“Tt was now nigh twelve o’clock; the night, which had hitherto 
been wild and gusty, refused to submit to the ru'e of morning with- 
out strife—the wind grew louder—the rain fell faster—the thunder 
of the augmenting streams increased—and now and then a flash of 
ightning rushed from a cloud in the east to one in the west, show- 
ing by a momentary flame the rustling agitation of the pines, and 
the fodming plunges which the mountain streams made from preci- 
pice to precipice. ‘The prince and power of the air is at work 
to-night,’ said old Rodan, ‘and there will be sad news from the 
sea. ‘From the sea, said ye?’ replied a matron who presided 
over the duties of the dairy ; ‘him whom ye speak of, and [ mauna 
name, is none sae far off as the sea. I wouldna gang down the 
Deadman’s Gill this blessed night for the worth of Scotland’s crown.’ 
*Whisht, for God’s sake! whisht,’ said the dame who ruled amongst 
the poultry; ‘ the fiend has long lugs, and is a sad listener; but, 
cummers, there’s something about to come to pass in this tower to- 
night that will be tauld in tale and ba'lad when the youngest of us 
is stiff and streeket. But we’re safe—the buckler of the Gospel is 
extended before us, and the thick tempest will fall from us like rain 
from a wild swan’s wings. Lord send that the auld tower may haud 
aboon our heads!’ 

** Never, from the time the tower was founded, did it contain a 
more joyous party. ‘The Master had drowned the memory o* his 
fears in song and wine—the Preacher had apparently sweetened 
down the severity of his manners by converse with the young lady 
and by the social cup—and the lady herself gave a loose to her 
mirth and her eyes, and was willing to imagine that she had laid 
upon both of the necks of her companions the pleasing yoke of her 
bondage. ‘ Mifiister,’ said she, ‘I have long mistaken your cha- 
racter. I thought you a melancholy, morose man, given to long 
preachments and much abstinence, and one who thought that a 
gladsome heart was an offence worthy of punishment hereafter. 
Come, now, let me ask you a question or two in your vocation. 
What manner of woman was the Witch of Endor?’ There was a 
sparkling humour in the lady’s eye when she asked this; there was 
a still slyer humour in the Punashes’s when he answered it: ‘ On 
her personal looks Scripture .is silent, but I conceive her to have 
been a lovely young widow with a glorious jointure.’ * Well, now, 
Parson,’ she said, ‘I like you for this; we must be better ac- 
ae must come and visit me. Ihave heard that you are 

amous for discomfiting evil spirits, and for warring hand to hand 

with aerial enemies.’ ‘Ay, truly, young lady,’ answered the 
Preacher, * but that was when this land was in the bonds of iniquity. 
With our Kirk establishment, a new dispensation hath come upon 
the land. Master, the wine tarries with you.’ 

“** Well, now,’ said the young lady, ‘there’s our friend of the 
tower here—he imagined to-night that something evil would break 
right through all your new dispensations ; he expected a visit from 
the grave—a social dame, in her winding-sheet, was invited to 
supper. Parson, are you man enouvh for her, should she come 
bounce in upon us? I am alarmed at the very image I have 
drawn,’ ‘And let her come,’ said the Preacher, pouring out a 
brimming cup of wine ; ‘ e’en, young lady, let her come; I trow I 
should soon sort her. ‘This wine is excellent now, and must be as 
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old as the accession of the Stuarts. I trow I should sort ber: | 
know the way, lady, how to send refractory spirits a-trooping ; I 
have learned the art frae a sure hand. it would do your heart 
good, were a spirit to appear, to see how neatly I would go to work. 
Ah ! the precious art will perish for want of subjects; witcheraft 
will die a natural death for lack of witches, and my art will perish 
from the same cause. I hope the art of making wine will be long 
remembered, for this is worthy of Calvin.’ 

“** Minister,’ said the young lady, looking slyly while she spoke 
at the Master, ‘let not such gifts perish. Suppose this chair with 
the saint carved on the back to be a spirit, and show us how you 
would deal with it.’ * Ye are a cunning dame,’ said the Preacher: 
‘ d’ye think that I can make a timber utensil dissolve and de part 
like a spirit? Awa with your episcopal wit; and if you will grow 
daft, drink wine.’ He took another sip. ‘Thou art a most origi- 
nal parson,’ said the young lady laughing ; ‘but I am desirous of 
becoming a disciple. Come! this chair is a spirit—take to your 
tools.” * Weel, weel, lady,’ said the Preacher impatiently, ‘I shall 
e’en waste so much precious time for your amusement. But ye 
must not grow feared as I grow bold and serious.’ ‘ Are you sure 
that you will not be afraid yourself? such things have happened,’ 
said the young lady. He only answered, ‘ Verily, I have heard so,’ 
and then began. 

“ He took a sword from the wall and descrided a circle, in the 
centre of which he stood himself. ‘ Over a line drawn with an in- 
strument on which the name of God is written, nought unholy can 
pass. Master, stand beside me, and bear ye the sword.’ He next 
filled a cup with water, and said, ‘Emblem of purity, and resem- 
bling God, for he is pure, as nought unholy can pass over thee 
whilst thou runnest in thy native fountain, neither shall aught un- 
holy abide thy touch, thus consecrated. As thou art the emblem of 
God, go and do his good work.—Amen.’ So saying, he turned 
suddenly round and dashed the cupful of water in the face and 
bosom of the young lady, fell on his knees, and bowed his head in 
prayer. She uttered scream upon scream—her complexion 
changed—her long locks twined and writhed like serpents—tlie 
flesh seemed to shrivel on her body—and a light shone in her eyes 
which the Master trembled to look upon. She tried to pass the 
circle towards him, but could not; a burning flame seemed to en- 
compass and consume her; and as she dissolved away, he heard a 
voice saying, ‘ But for that subtle priest, thou hadst supped with 
me in hell!’ | 

“¢ Young man,’ said the Preacher, rising from his knees, ‘ give 
praise to God, and not to me; we have vanquished, through Him, one 
of the strongest and most subtle of Satan’s emissaries. ‘Thy good 
angel, thy blessed mother, sent me to thee in thy need, and it be- 
hoved me to deal warily with the artificer of falsehood. Aid me 
in prayer, I beseech thee, for forgiveness for putting on the sinful 
man to-night, for swilling of wine and wallowing in creature com- 
forts, and for uttering profane speeches. Ah! the evil one thought 
he had put on a disguise through which even penetration could not 
penetrate; but I discerned him from the first, and could scarce 
forbear assailing him at once, so full was I of loathing. He was 
witty to his own confusion.” The Master knelt, and prayed loud 
and fervently ; the domestics were called in, and the worship of God 
was, from that night, established in his household. 

“ Look on me, my child,” said the old man when he had concluded 
his wild story ; “ I could have told this tale in a soberer fashion— 
yea, I could even have told it to thee in a merrier shape—nathless 
the end and upshot would have been the same. [I tell it to thee 
now, lest its memory should perish on the earth and its moral warn- 
ing cease. Tell it to thy children, and to thy children’s children, 
as I have told it, and do not lend an ear to the glozing versions 
which the witty and profane relate. Hearken to them, and you 
will believe that this fair and evil spirit was a piece of lascivious 
flesh and blood, and that the power which the Preacher and the 
Master of Logan laboured to subdue was a batch of old wine, which 
cower the conqueror, and laid them in joy side by side, while the 

ead domestic, a clever and a sagacious man, invented this wondrous 
tale to cover their infirmities. Nay, an thou smilest, even relate it 
as thou wilt. Laughter is happiness, and sorrow is admonition— 
and why should not a story have its merry side and its sad as well 
as human life? Farewell, my son; when thou tellest this story, 
say it was related to thee by an old man with a grey head, whose 
left foot was in the grave and the right one breaking the brink— 
the last of the house of Logan !” 








Remember that every person, however low, has rights and feel- 
ings. In all contentions, let peace be rather your object than triumph. 
Value triumph only as the means of peace. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1704. 

It appears that the city walls and gates, from their ruinous state, - 
became very dangerous about this time; besides notices already 
given of gates being taken down, there is, in the assembly of second 
Friday after Easter this year, an order to R. Hendrick, permitting 
him totake down part near his malt house and ae it; and 
another order to pay T. Gavan £30 for the damage that occurred 
to his concerns in consequence of the fall of another part of the 
wall. 

Same day—A piece of plate was voted to Captain Saunders for 
his service in taking French privateers. } 

24th May—The charge for City seal to hackney-coach licenses 
ordered to be withdrawn for the future. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—M. Cole presents a 
petition similar to that in 1699, relative to the bounds of the 
City and County, at Dublin Castle. 

18th September—An address voted to the Queen, congratulating 
her upon the success of the war. ae 

In Easter assembly a committee had been appointed for viewing 
and setting the City wall. This was revived in Michaelmas, and to 
the same assembly we find several proposals made for leases of 
parts of same (p. 680, see also p. 678, also Christmas, p. 680). 

Assembly, third Friday after Michaelmas—An act wag passed 
reviving some old laws regulating proceedings at common assem- 
blies. 

Same day—A grant was made of some ground for extending the 
Custom-house-quay, it being intended to rebuild the Custom-house 
in Essex-street : and thanks were voted te the commissioners of the 
revenue. 

2ist May—Mr. Rochford, Attorney-General, was stabbed with a 
Iknife in St. Audeon’s church, by Mr. Cheswick. 

26th July—The Cattle market in the City of Dublin opened by 
the Lord Mayor by proclamation and beat of drum. 

Same day—The workhouse of the City began to be rebuilt. Her 
Grace the Duchess of Ormond laid the first stone. 

The number of Popish clergy in each county in Ireland returned 
to the clerk of the council. 








1705. 
Assembly, second Friday after Easter—The commissioners of 
revenue petitioned for a grant of some ground for a passage to the 
Custom-house-quay. 


‘MONDAY BOOKS.” 

5th June—' The City militia ordered to do service whilst the 
army remained encamped.” 

It was usual for the Corporation to take up arms when occasion 
required, for we find amongst some old manuscript annals of 
the City that in the year 1655, * the Corporation waited on the 
Lord Deputy, Henry Cromwell, to desire that, according to an- 
cient custom they had in the city, they might have liberty to 
appear in their several companies in arms upon Easter Monday. 
This was very much approved of by Cromwell, who thought it 
prudent to settle such a militia regiment on foot, consisting of 
2,000 men, to be put under the conduct of persons attached to 
the Cromwell interest, to which the Aldermen were well affec- 
ted.” And Charles II., in the 14th year of his reign, granted the 
commission, rank, and pay of a captain to Alderman Dee, the 
then mayor and his suecessors, mayors of Dublin, on account of 
the manifold services of him and the rest of the citizens, particularly 
on his Majesty’s happy restoration. This charter is registered at 
p. 782, and quoted by Lucas in Remonstrance, p. 17. 


Amongst the Miscellaneous Papers will be found some curious 
accounts of the expenses at the Rose and Fleece tavern of the City 
officers in this year. 

23rd March—Lord Cutts appointed commander-in-chief of his 
majesty’s forces in Ireland under the Duke of Ormond. Barracks 
of Dublin began to be built. 


It appears that King William, by patent dated 17th August, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, appointed certain persons therein named 
trustees for establishing a linen manufacture in Ireland, and granted 
a sum of £800 for ten years, to be applied to pay the interest at 8 
per cent. of the sum £10,000 advanced by Lewis Cromelen ; 
£200 a-year to the said Lewis for his pains and care in carry- 
ing on the. work, £120 a-year more to three assistants, and 
£60 a-year for a French minister. The Duke of York repre- 
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sented to the Crown that no part of the £10,000 was advanced in 
specie, but instead thereof Cromelen, and others by his procure- 
ment, erected several plain Dutch looms for making fine linen, and 
other looms called ‘ estilles’ for making linen in imitation of that of 
France and Holland, and supplied them with all materials at their 
own expense; erected a bleaching-yard, and supplied it with all 
materials necessary for whitening of linen, which the trustees 
accepted as part of the ae stock of £10,000. 

The patent being revoked by the death of the late Queen, her 
present Majesty, desirous to promote and encourage the linen 
manufacture, and accept the plain Dutch looms called “ estilles,” 
and such other newly invented looms or engines as were already or 
should thereafter be erected; and in order that interest at 8 
per cent. should be paid for each loom, and that Cromelen as chief 
overseer, his assistants, and others, might be encouraged to promote 
the manufacture, and cause it to spread generally through the 
kingdom as had been intended; grants to the Primate, the Chan- 
cellor, Duke of Ormond, three chief judges for the time being, and 
others, the yearly sum of £1,180 for ten years, for encouraging the 
said manufacture, subject to the conditions in the grant mentioned. 


In this year also the Queen granted to Edward Shadwell license 
to erect an office of assurance for the support of widows and 
orphans, by the voluntary contributions of subscribers, in the hope 
that it might prove beneficial to the families of the clergy and 
others, for thirty-one years ; and the Lord Chancellor certified that 
Henry Maynard, Estienne Pesilier, David Dupont, James Bour- 
nach, Clennett Chancherie, Peter Bigot, Daniel Ginon, John 
Clamouse, James Siegnon, Samuel Offre, Mark Le Blanc, Andrew 
Le Blanc, William Boncocron, and Peter Dumas, all described 
as merchants, took and subscribed the several oaths for naturalizing 
Protestant strangers. sd 


Notwithstanding the welcomeand encouragement those foreigners 
received at our hands at this period, how few of their descendants 
are to be found amongst our city merchants at the present writing. 
In vain we look for a Le Blanc, Dumas, or a Boncocron ? 





THE POOR MAN’S LABOUR IS NEVER DONE. 
My mother wept—the stream of pain 
Flow’d fast and chilly from her brow, 
My father pray’d, nor pray’d in. vain, 
Sweet mercy cast a glance below. 
“Mine husband, dear,” the sufferer cried, 
“* My pains are o’er—behold your son!” 
“Thank heaven, sweet partner,” he replied, 
‘“* My poor boy’s labour is then begun.” 


Alas! the helpless life she gave 
by fate was doomed to cost her own— 
Soon, soon she found an early grave; 
Nor stay’d her partner long alone, 
But left their orphan here below, 
A stranger wild beneath the sun, 
This lesson had to learn from woe, 
The poor man’s labour is never done. , 


No parent’s hand with pious care 
My childhood’s devious path to guide, 
Or bid my vent’rous soul beware 
The griefs that smote on every side. 
Twas still a round of changing woe— 
Woe never ending, still begun, 
That taught my bleeding heart to know 
The poor man’s labour is never done. 


Soon dies the faltering voice of fame ; 
The vows of love too warm to last, 
And friendship, what a faithless dream ! 
And wealth, how soon thy giare is past ! 
Yet still one hope remains to save— 
The longest course must once be run, 
And in the shelter of the grave 
The poor man’s labour must be done. 
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tx the first. volume of the Dusty Saturday MacazZine, page 
158; we presented our readers with an illustration of tho in- 
terior of the Abbey of Boyle ; we now give a view of the ex- 
terior, and continue the interesting annals of that locality. 

1248. Teige O’Conor came hither at the head of some 
forces, and proceeding to the house of M‘Dermott, forcibly 
carried off his wife, and gave her as hostage to O'Reilly, 
whose prisoner he had been, though it would appear released 
on the condition of this service. 

1250. Died Donogh O’Daly, abbot of Boyle; he was a 


very celebrated poet and hymnist, and has been styled the 


Ovid of Ireland from the sweetness of his verse. He has left 
behind him-several excellent poems, chiefly on divine subjects, 
some of which even to the present day are familiarly repeated 
by the people in various parts of the country, while others 
are extant in writing in several repositories. ‘ The publica- 
tion of these,’’ says Mr. Hardiman, ‘‘ would be a considerable 
and valuable addition to our native literature.” 

1258. The daughter of the Earl of Ulster, wife of Milo 
Costello, was interred in this abbey. 

1262. Thomas Mac Ferral Mac Dermott, abbot of this 
house, was advanced to the see of Elphin. 

1268. Aingas O’Comyn, bishop of Achonry, having volun- 
tarily resigned his see, died in this abbey, worn out with age. 

1290. Laurence O’Loughnan, abbot of Boyle, was promoted 
to the bishopric of Kilmacduagh. 

1296. Melaghlin Mac Brian, abbot of Boyle, was advanced 
to the see of Elphin. 

1808. Donat O’Flanigan, abbot of Boyle, was advanced to 
the see of Elphin. ‘* He was a man,” says Ware, ‘‘ in great 
reputation for his wisdom, hospitality, and other virtues.”’ 

1809. There was a great hosting by Donogh O’Brien to the 
ssstance of Wiliam do Burgo in Connnugh t. They then 
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EXTERIOR OF BOYLE ABBEY. 


proceeded to the abbey of Boyle, and destroyed a great quan- 
tity of corn in the surrounding country. 

1815. The abbey was plundered by Rory O’Conor. 

1331. Maolruny Mac Dermott, Lord of Moylurg, resigned 
his lordship, and took upon him in this abbey the habit of the 
order. 

1842. Dermott Roe, son of Cormac Oge Mac Dermott, died 
here in the Cistercian ‘habit. 

1898. Ferral Mac Dermott, Lord of Moylurg, plundered 
the abbey of Boyle. 

1444. The abbot of this house died at Rome. 

1449, Cornelius, abbot of Boyle, was promoted by the Pope 
to the see of Achonry. 

1458. Mac Dermott, King of Moylurg, was interred here. 

1569. Queen Elizabeth demised this abbey, with its appur- 
tenances, messuages, gardens, and orchards, 200 acres of arable, 
and 160 of mountain pasture, in the townland of Boyle, be- 
sides 8 castles, 44 cottages, 540 acres of arable land, and 
729 acres of mountain and rough pasture, in various small de- 
nominations, and severally lying in Clanrickard, and in the 
countries of O’Fallon, O’Conor Roe, and Mac Rannell (Rey- 
nolds), to Patrick Cusack of Gerardstown, county of Meath, at 
the annual rent of £4 Irish, with a clause of re-entry. By 
subsequent records the several rights of the abbey, and of the 
patentees of its possessions in the above districts, are more dis- 
tinctly ascertained. The recital, however, would be a matter 
more of individual than public interest. It also appears by 
these documents that the abbot had landed property in the 
county of Dublin, as also in tithes as well as lands in the 
county of Galway. ; 

1589. The lease of 1569 having been forfeited, a new de- 
mise of the abbey, with its better ascertained possessions, was 
granted :o William Usher, at the annual rent of £14 16s, 4d. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


Bv J. R. O’Fxuanaean, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c. 


—_—_— -——— 


HON. WILLIAM FLETCHER, ONE OF THE JUDGES OF THE 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Lives of professional men often uninteresting.— William Fletcher bora in 
1750.—His father an eminent physician. —Lineage.— William intended 
for the medical profession.—His abilities:and distinguished position as 
a student.—Obtains his diploma im Edinburgh, but abandons the 
practice of physic for that of the ‘Bar.— Called in 17 78.—Reason of 
his great popularity.— Becomes “a \mtemiber. of the Irish Parliament, 
and supports the cause of civil and *Teligious liberty. —During the 
viceroyalty of the Earl of Fitawilliam, in 1795, appoimted King’s 
Counsel.—State ef Jreland.—Consequences-of Lord Fitzwilliam’s re- 
call.—Party spirit the bane of ‘Ireland:—Fletcher opposed to the 
Union.—Made a judge in 1809.—Sheil’s sketch of him on the Common 
Pleas’ bench.—Fietcher’s voice-and manner.—His learning.—Ground- 


less report of his having been put in bodily peril—The progress ‘ef 


a lie.—Ilis conduct asa judge.—His private life—Death in ‘1823.— 
Succeeded by Judge Torrens on the Bench.—His descendants. 


THE remark has often been-made that the lives of professional 
men seldom afford much variety, and therefore their bio- 
graphers -havea‘seanty stock of materials whereon to -work. 
The professions of divinity, law, and medicine especially de- 
mand skill in the respective individuals engaged in them, beside 
great diligence and attention to the cases committed to the care 
of the barrister or the doctor; but it seldom happens ‘that the 
lives of either professional yield incidents of sufficient import- 
ance to interest the general public. ‘There are, however, 
men who, though undistinguished for great achievements or 
brilliant qualities, leave memories of incorruptible honesty in 
corrupt times—of patriotic sentiments when selfishness was 
the general rule, and these surely deserve to be held in grateful 
remembrance. ‘To illustrate my proposition, I can cite no 
more honoured name than the respected one at the head of 
this memoir. 

William Fletcher was born in June, 1750, at Maryborough 
in the Queen’s county. His father was in high repute as an 
eminent medical practitioner, and few persons were more es- 
teemed throughout the district than the eminent physician 
Dr. Fletcher. He was descended from the ancient family of 
Fletchers of Saltoun in Scotland, who trace their lineage from 
Sir Andrew Fletcher of Innerpiffer, an eminent Scotch bar- 
rister, and one of the senators of the college of justice. The 
first of the family who settled in Ireland was William Fletcher, 
grandson of Sir Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, a distinguished 
Scottish judge. William Fletcher accompanied King William 
Lil. as.an officer in the guards. He married Miss Wilcox, 
sister of the Bishop of Lichfield, and his grandson, George 
Fletcher; who married Mary, eldest daughter of Stephen 
Meyler, Esq., was the father of the eminent judge whose 
career I am about to narrate. 

Dr. Fletcher having destined his son for the same profession 
in which he acquired fame and fortune, instructed him with 
great care. He was well aware that a distinguished physician 
ought to be an accomplished gentleman, and accordingly made 
William familiar with the great fields of science and literature. 
William rewarded the teaching of his instructors by his apt 
and ripe scholarship, and on going to Edinburgh for his medi- 
cal studies soon beeame a distinguished pupil among the hard- 
working Scotchmen who thronged these far-famed schools. 
Here he gamed high honours in science and belles lettres, and 
having obtained the necessary certificate and passed his exami- 
nations with great eclat, obtained his degree as doctor of medi- 
cine. But it appears he did not long adhere to the intention of 
continuing in the medical profession. Circumstances induced 
him to abandon.the practice of physic, and apply himself to 
the study of law. Had he merely mastered the braaches 
of knowledge requisite to take out his degree in medicine, this 
transition would have been far frum easy, but ais mind was 








so well stored with weapons to conquer ignorance of every 
sort, that he plunged into the science of jurisprudence boldly, 
and having sought its lowest depths was rewarded with 
of price. He worked diligently at law while keeping his terms 
both at the King’s Inns, Dublin, and in London, and on being 
called to the Irish bar in 1778 was then more le:rned than 
many who had been practising for years. == 

The first few years after his call passed in the anxiety of 
enforced idleness. To attend the courts regularly, to robe and 
unrobe, to listen all day to prosyarguments and dull speeches 
from vastly inferior men, to-hear the wrangling at the bar, and 
rebukes administered from the bench on ignoranes and incom- 
petency, to feel how much better'we could have acquitted our- 
selves had the opportunity been given us, and yet to find 
month after month go by, and no ‘hope of business offering— 
this is truly discouraging. It may be that during this period of 
weariness from hope deferred Fletcher’s mind grew soured, and 
his heart sickened, and his temper acquired that surly tone 
which he retained throughout his entire professional career. 
Sir Jonah Barrington* mentions him as-a-clever man and an 
excellent lawyer, but with a surly temper combined with a 
kind heart and an honest free-spirited principle which never 
forsook him either in private life or as apublic funetionary. It 
was this undaunted spirit that first brought him into notice at 
the bar, and, while threatening ruin, proved the road to for- 


‘tune. ‘During the excited period of 1782, when Ireland was 


awakening to life and freedom, Fletcher, whose principles were 
of the most patriotic kind, got engaged in a ease in which the 
advance of popular rights was resisted by government autho- 
rities, backed by the judges of the court of King’s Bench. 
The freedom of the press was involved in the issue, and 
Fletcher, who had sent in the controverted report for publica- 
tion, was directly implicated in the subject of the argument. 
He was alone in the case, and it was\thought that the circum- 
stance of his being so, induced an attempt from the bench to 
browbeat and crush him, which, happily, judges at present 
could never degrade themselves by attempting. In a manly 
and spirited address, occupying upwards of an hour in the 
delivery, Mr. Fletcher vindicated his own conduct and up- 
held his view of the law upon authorities that silenced op- 
position. The judges could not gainsay the judgments ‘he 
cited from the reports of decided cases in England, for the 
appositeness of the cases quoted from them was directly in 
point. Mr. Fletcher triumphed in court, while the members 
of both branches of the profession, bartisters ‘and soli¢itors, 
sincerely congratulated him—they loaded him with every matk 
of applause and approval. Thenceforth he was in great prac- 
tice. At no profession, perhaps, is a man’s rise so rapid as 
at the bar when the tide of fortune begins to flow. Lord 
Mansfield used to say he never had any interval between re- 
ceiving nothing and £2,000 a-year; and I remember Baron 
Fitzgerald not even carrying a bag, and all at once becoming 
(as we all know he deserved to be) a leader in the Court of 
Chancery. Not alone in the Dublin courts, but on cireuit ‘was 
Mr. Fletcher in great practice, and his sudden leap into the 
front rank took his eompetitors—Chamberlayne, George, 
and Downes—by surprise. It was said the last-named eminent 
barrister became so chagrined that he left the ‘circuit in dis- 
gust. , 

So talented a supporter of popular rights was not long ‘un- 
provided with a seat'in the Irish:House of Commons. Trul ‘ 
one great arena for testing the intellectual strength of Trish. 
men was removed when Ireland lost her national legislature, 
and though we may be told their sphere of action has been 
widened by its absorption into the imperial parliament, we 
must admit that greater power and spirit were then shown, for 
greater interest was felt in the debates for Ireland in Ireland, 
than could possibly be manifested elsewhere. In the Trish 
parliament, Mr. Fletcher's voice upheld ‘the great ‘principle of 
civil and religious libervy, then only extended to the Protestant 


* “ Personal Sketches,” vol. i. p. 438. 
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population of the country. He and the Spartan band who 
fought with him sought to open the gates of the constitution, 
which had long been shut against the Catholic people, and 
he with the rest tried hard to purify the Irish senate from 
the corrupt and servile crew that burrowed within its walls 
and finally overturned the building. 

During Earl Fitzwilliam’s short administration in Ireland, 
men who had the public confidence were advanced to position 
and in 1795 Mr. Fletcher was appointed a king’s counsel. At 
this period the Catholics obtained the. elective franchise, from 
which they had been long excluded, and the privilege of be- 
coming barristers was also allowed them. A reform in parlia- 
ment was regarded by the Irish liberal party as of the greatest 
importance, and the country, under a viceroy in whose wisdom 
and good principles the nation trusted, began to advance in 
prosperity and tranquillity. Trade and commerce—sure to 
arise when a country is prospering, and the absence of which 
indicates decay—were increasing month by month, public 
works of utility and national advantage were commenced, 
manufacturing interests were fostered, and Ireland bade fair 
to be a source of strength instead of shame and weakness 
to Britain, when the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam plunged the 
kingdom into gloom, mourning, and discontent. The country 
lost heart, party spirit, the bane of Ireland, which so lately 
slumbered, awoke as though refreshed by the brief sleep, and 
commenced anew its demoniacal career. On the 21st Septem- 
ber, 1795, a battle was fought at a place called the Diamond, in 
Ulster, between Orangemen and Catholics, in which the latter 
were defeated, and the terrible warfare thus commeneed, 
though at times suppressed and apparently extinct, suddenly 
burst forth like volcanic fires, blighting, blasting, and destroy- 
ing the fair hopes of Ireland. To this fell spirit William 
Fletcher was sturdily opposed. He was also a consistent 
opponent of the Union, but this did not prevent his elevation 
to the bench. In 1806, he was appointed one of the judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, having Lord Norbury as chief, 
with Judges Fox and Johnston as associates. His career at the 
bar offered a sure and safe criterion of his conduct as judge. 
The character of his mind, as well as his demeanour on the 
bench, is very faithfully given in Sheil’s ‘‘ Legal and Political 
Sketches.”* ‘‘ Judge Fletcher,” says Mr. Sheil, ‘‘ was a man 
of uncommonly vigorous and brawny mind, with a rude but 
powerful grasp of thought, and with considerable acquirement 
both in literature and in his profession. He was destitute of 
all elegance, either mental or external, but made up for the 
deficiency by the massive and robust character of his under- 
standing. He had been a devoted whig at the bar, and hated 
Lord Norbury for his politics, while he held his intellect in 
contempt. Dissimulation was not among his attributes, and 
as his indifferent health produced a great infirmity of temper 
(for he was the converse of what a Frenchman defines as a 
happy man, and had a bad stomach and a good heart), he was 
at no pains in concealing his disrelish for his brother on the 
bench. 

‘‘ Judge Fletcher’s characteristic was moroseness rather 
than irritability ;| but he had an honest vehemence and im- 
petuosity about him which, whenever his sense of propriety 
was violated, he could not restrain. When Lord Norbury was 
giving judgment (if the olla podrida which he served up for 
the general entertainment can be so called), the spectacle 
derived from the aspect of his brother judges furnished a vast 
accession of amusement. Judge Fletcher, indignant at all the 
absurdity which was thrown up by Lord Norbury, and which 
bespattered the beach, began expressing his disgust by the 
character of bilious severity which spread over his countenance, 
of which the main characteristic was a fierce sourness and a 
scornful discontent. Judge Johnston, on the other hand, en- 
deavoured to conceal his anger, and placing his elbows on the 


* Vol. i. p. 107. 
He resided at a country place called Muntwose, which, in allusion to 
temper, the wags nicknamed Morose. 
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bench and thrusting his clenched hands upon his mouth, tried 
to stifle the indignation with which, however, it was obvious 
he was swelling. After a while a grow! was heard fron J ndge 
Fletcher, while Judge Johnston responded with a groan. But, 
undeterred by any such gentle admonition, their incomparable 
brother, with desperate intrepidity, held on his way. Judge 
Fletcher had a habit, when excessively displeased, of rocking 
himself in his seat; and, as he was of considerable bulk, his 
swinging, which was known to be an intimation of his aug- 
menting anger, was familiar to the bar. As Lord Norbury 
advanced, the oscillations, accompanied with a deeper growl- 
ing, described the greater segment of a circle, and shook the 
whole bench ; while Judge Johnston, with his shaggy brows 
bent and contracted over his face, and with his eyes flashing with 
passion used, with an occasional exclamation of mingled indig- 
nation and disgust, to turn himself violently round. Still on 
Lord Norbury went, until at length Judge Fletcher by his pen- 
dulous vibrations came with him into actual collision on one 
side, and Judge Johnston by his averted shrag hit him upon 
the shoulder upon the other, when, awakened by the simulta- 
neous shock, his lordship gave a start, and looking round the 
bar, who were roaring with laughter at the whole proceeding, 
gave vent to his feelings in a succession of puffs." 

Certainly it would be difficult to find a greater contrast to 
the jesting Lord Chief Justice than his brother, Judge Fletcher. 
The subject of my ‘ Recollections” possessed a deep and 
solemn voice, calculated to add weight to the words of judicial 
wisdom which alone flowed from his lips on the bench. His 
learning was profound but ready, varied yet accurate. He was 
not content with merely declaring the law as applicable to the 
case before the court, but he expounded the why and the 
wherefore, developed the principles of the law in each case, 
and asserted its wisdom and justice. He informed while he 
decided, and the ignorance and levity of the chief of the 
Common Pleas was more than atoned for by the learning and 
judicial gravity of the subordinate. 

Though deeply skilled in what may be called black-letter 
lore—the contents of the year books, the tomes of old jurists, 
Glanville, Bracton, Fleta, Fortescue, and Lord Coke—no 
lawyer of his time surpassed, and few equalled his arguments 
in what has been called ‘‘ extra professional learning’ — ancient 
and modern history, general literature and languages. It was 
once asserted he had been nearly the victim of lawless outrage. 
In a number of the Courr of August, 1814, appeared the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Such is the disturbed state of Ireland 
that one of the judges of assize upon the Leinster circuit, Mr. 
Justice Fletcher, in coming from Kilkenny to Clonmel, was 
pelted by stones in the town of Callan, and owed his safety to 
the dragoons that escorted him.’’ Seldom was there a stronger 
illustration of the progress of a lie than this paragraph. When 
the judge reached Waterford, he was informed by another 
paper ‘‘ he had been shot at,”’ and when induced by the news- 
paper paragraph to make inquiries into the attack on his 
person, it turned out that as the judicial cortege was driving 
through the little town of Callan, a very little boy, about seven 
years old, flung a pebble at the escort of dragoons, as little 
boys will idly do. Inacharge to the grand jury of the county 
of Wexford, in which the state of the country was thoroughly 
sifted, its crimes shown to be grossly exaggerated, and the 
poverty of the people to spring from misgovernment, the then 
recent incident is dwelt upon by the learned jadge.. ‘‘ This 
story,” said his lordship, ‘‘ with prodigious exaggeration, has 
since been officiously circulated throughout the erpire, in 
order to show that this country is in such a state of disturb- 
ance that the going judge of sssize was pelted with stones or 
shot at, and in imminent danger of his life, Can any instance 
more strongly illustrate the propriety—nay, even the necessity 
of a full and unreserved statement of the true and actual con- 
dition of Ireland than the extraordinary currency which this 
paltry fabrication has received, and the avidity with which i 
has been magnified into a momentous and alarming event.”’ 
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Thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the people, in 
his charges to grand juries Judge Fletcher always urged on 
the resident gentry the great power for good which they pos- 
sessed as magistrates and landed proprietors, and while he was 
ever ready to praise, he was most unsparing in his censure. 
He was the terror of those unworthy grand jurors who in 
these days perpetrated most iniquitous jobs, and woe to 
the unfortunate magistrate who thought he could ruin a 
tenant with impunity. No eagle ever swooped upon a carrion 
crow with greater avidity than Judge Fletcher on the un- 
righteous J.P. 

While a stern and, as we have observed, morose judge, in 
private life he is represented as affable, unaffected, and com- 
municative. In his domestic circle, which consisted of an 
amiable and accomplished wife and only child—a son—he was 
beloved and esteemed. While his personal habits were simple 
and inexpensive, he kept up an establishment hospitable, 
liberal, and suited to the judicial dignity. Possessed of literary 
tastes, he sought the society of literary men, and had a select 
library stored with works suited to the taste of the general 
reader, besides those specially professional. 

Though strongly built and of robust appearance, he did not 
largely enjoy the chief blessing of health. He continued, how- 
ever, to preside as judge until the year 1823, when, at the age 
of seventy-three, this excellent man and upright judge went to 
the place where judges are judged, in the court from which 
there is no appeal. He was succeeded in his seat on the bench 
by Robert Torrens, Esq., Chairman of Kilmainham, and in 
his landed property by his son, William Fletcher, Esq., of 
Garr in the King’s county, lord of the manor of Clane, county 
Kildare, who married Franceska, youngest daughter of the 
late Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Esq., and whose son, William 
Frederick Hamilton Fletcher, Esq., of Garr, now sustains the 
name and character of this eminent family. 





THE CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 





RECENT events in Italy and on the Continent have called 
attention to some precious reliques of the olden time, to which 
a certain degree of interest attaches not only from their his- 
toric value, but still more from the important rights which 
the possession of them is held to convey. Scepties and 
crowns are but the symbols of either kingly or imperial au- 
thority, but they, nevertheless, have often a value far beyond 
their intrinsic worth. 

Articles which occasionally appear in the Continental 
papers indicate in a great degree the temper of the times; 
and though often, perhaps, containing little beyond the 
shrewd guesses of a clever journalist, are yet in some mea- 
sure to be attended to. A paragraph which Jately appeared 
the the Times inclines one in some soxt to this train of thought. 
It seems to be of so interesting and important a character 
that we make no apology for giving it entire. A Paris cor- 
respondent, it is said, writes as follows : | 

‘* There is some chance that Italy may succeed in recover- 
ing not only the Iron crown of the Lombard kings, and the 
ancient manuscripts of the Venetian libraries, but also the 
beautiful palaces of the Austrian legation at Rome and Con- 
stantinople, which are still called the palaces of Venice. 
Italy has, fortunately, in her hands a valuable pledge that 
she will only give upon condition of obtaining what she 
demands with so much right. That gage consists in the 
private property of the archdukes, of which Austria claims 
the restitution, The archdukes are after all redueed to the 
Duke of Modena + for such is the moderation which has pre- 
sided over the Italian revolution, that the private property 
of the house of Lorraine has never undergone either seizure 
or sequestration, and the Grand Duke Leopold still enjoys 
the yevenues, although it is known that his family has not 
ceased to conspire. The dynasty which reigned at Parma 
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never possessed any private estate in the Duchy; the de. 
mands of Austria are, therefore, confined to the property of 
the Duke of Modena—some thirty millions~and the con- 
siderable private domain of Francis II. As to the latter, 
the sine qua non of restitution is his departure from Kome 
and Italy. At Venice the preparations now Boe ners for 
the transport of the materiel of the fortresses belonging to 
the Austrian government, afford a presumption that the 
evacuation of Venetia will not long be delayed. In the im- 
perial palaces the furnituve has been already packed up, as 
well ‘as the objects of art, and the documents found in the 
palaces of the Doges, and other localities purchased by the 
government; in the arsenal the removal of a large stock of 
material to Pola has been commenced ; in a word, everything 
is prepared, so that immediately after peace has been con- 
cluded, and the conditions fulfilled by Italy, the Austrian 
troops may evacuate the fortresses they now occupy as speedily 
as possible.” | 

_ The mention in this article of the celebrated Iron Crown 
of the old Lombard kings induces one to revert to the fol- 
lowing description of it, which cannot fail to interest, from 
the minute particulars afforded of it from the personal in- 
spection of an archeologist of acknowledged ability and 
repute. We may therefore at once proceed to the follow- 
ing descriptive account of the Iron Crown of Lombardy. 

It will be recollected that when the Emperor Napoleon I. 
was crowned king of Italy at Milan, on the 23rd of May, 
1805, he placed the Iron Crown of the kings of Lombardy 
upon his head with his own hands, using the memorable ex- 
pression, “‘ Diew me la donne—gare a qui ld touche,” thet 
is, “‘ God has given it to me—let him beware who touches 
it.” This Sir Walter Scott designated as the haughty motto 
attached to it by its ancient owners. This crown is repre- 
sented on one of the medals of the Bonaparte series, but the 
narrow iron ring or band within it, and which gives it cele- 
brity, is not seen. The tradition accompanying this curious 
relic is, that it was made out of one of the nails used at the 
Crucifixion, and given to Constantine by his mother, the © 
Empress Helena, the discoverer of the cross, to protect him 
in battle. 

In the Benedictine church at Catania, in Sicily, there is 
said to be one of these nails, which, by its miraculous virtue, 
preserved the monastery from destruction during the memo- 
rable eruption of Mount Etna in the year 1669, when its 
walls were surrounded by liquid fire. Another nail is re- 
ported to be deposited in the treasury of St. Mark at Venice. 

From the great estimation in which the Milanese crown 
has been held in Italy, we cannot wonder at the extreme 
care which has been taken for its preservation. It was kept 
in the cathedral of Monza, within an octagonal recess in the 
centre of an ornamental cross, placed in an elevated situation 
over an altar, and closely shut up by folding-doors of gilt brass. 
A drawing of it was made some years ago by the late Mr. 
Michael Duppa, F.S.A., and an engraving was given in a 
work which he published, entitled ‘* Miscellaneous Observa- 
tion, &., royal 8vo, in the year 1825. This engraving is 
copied in a woodcut given in **The Graphic and Historical 
Illustrator,” a work edited by Edward Wedlake Brayley, 
F.S.A. and M.R.S.L., author of “The History and Anti- 
quities of Westminster Abbey,” and aided by numerous 
communications from eminent literary men. This was an 
archeological miscellany, published in London in the year 
1834; its objects were explained in a prospectus which had 
been previously issued. It contained a series of papers on 
the superstitions and fairy mythology of Wales, by Mr. C. V. 
Cliffe ; dissertations on the manner and period of the death 
of Richard II., King of England, by Lord Dover; and on 
the Anglo-Saxon pronouns, by James Jennings, &c., with 
many other interesting papers. And it would appear to 
have also received the patronage and valuable aid of Sir J. 
R. Meyrick, Sir Harris Nicolas, and Sir F. Madden, F.R.S, 





of the British Museum, London. In the preface to this 
publication, which was.completed in a single volume at 
the expense.of the learned euitor, and which is dated from 
the Russell Institunon, 2ist April, 1884, he explains the 
reasons which occasiuned its suspension and the termination 
to which it was then brought. | 
But to return to the Iron Crown of Lombardy. Mr. Duppa 
describes it as consisting of a broad circle composed of six 
¢ inal pieces of beaten gold, joined together by close hinges, 
and set with large rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, on a 
ground of blue and gold enamel. Within the circle is the 
iron erown or band which gives name to the whole; and the 
ecclesiastics who exhibit it point out as a “permanent 
miracle that there is not a speck of rust upon the iron, al- 
though it has now been exposed more than fifteen hundred 
years.” oes 
| After his coronation at Milan, Bonaparte instituted a new 
order of knighthood for Italy, called “ of the Iron Crown,” 
on the same principle as that of ‘ the Legion of Honour,” in 
France. S. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOOIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOW I SAW THE DERBY. 
I wa8 not co start for the Continent without seeing one of the 
national institutions of England—the race for the Derby. A 
lively little friend of mine named Chapman, whom I encountered 
in the Strand, reminded me I was just in time for the great 
racing festival. _ : La 

‘Ah, Fogarty, my dear fellow, there’ you are—resolved not 
to miss the Derby—got a heavy book, I dare say. What have 
you backéd ?” 

‘The Derby!’ I repeated. _‘‘ My dear Chapman, I was not 
thinking of the Derby just now. I am only this moment 
arrived.” : 

‘¢ And from what quarter—north, south, east, or west ?”’ 

* West, I believe,” said I rather doubifully, for my geogra- 
phical knowledge was not very extensive—‘ from Ireland.” 

‘And is that country as delightfully sensational as ever ? 
Do you Hibernians shoot landlords, card tithe-proctors, run 
away with heiressés, and fight duels after the old-fashion ? 
And apropos of duels—it is rumoured at the clubs that young 
Woods of the Life Guards, Lord Woodleigh’s nephew, has 
been killed in a duel with a fire-eating Connaught-man who 
picked a quarrel with him at a mess-table.”’ F 

‘¢ The rumour is unfortunately true im the main particular, 
that Woods has been killed,” I said; ‘* but every particle of 
ihe rest is, excuse me for saying it, an infamous falsehood— 
unless, indeed, that Colonel Blake’s services in the battles of 
his country entitle him to the epithet of ‘a fire-eating Con- 
naught-man.’” | : 

“Why, my dear Fogarty, you are as peppery about it as 
if you were on the sod yourself. Then it is not true that the 
Colonél picked a quarrel with Woods at the mess-table ?” 


“Decidedly not—quite the other way, upon my honoue,\ 


But here I am at my hotel. Come in, and while we have a 
glass of wine, I'll tell you the facts of the case, for I was 
Colonel Blake’s second.” _ 

In we went, and while sipping our sherry I related the cir- 
cumstances which led to the death of Captain Woods. 

‘Yours is a very different version to the one current at the 
clubs,” said Mr. Chapman; ‘‘and from your statement it is 
plain Woods brought about his own death. I suppose the 
iniquést will satisfy his famnily there are no grounds for a pro- 
secution. What arrangements have you mado for seeing ‘he 
Derby ?” 
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‘None whatever.. Had I not met you the chances are [ 
started for the Continent without once thinking about it.” 

‘* But now that you are within reach of the Downs, of course 
you will not miss it? You used to be fond of seeing a race.” 

‘* And have not lost my liking for sport,” I replied. 

** You could not do better than come with me. As a con- 
tributor to the Sporting Magazine, I have a free ticket for 
myself and a friend to the grand stand, and we can gat seats 
on a coach which will enable us to see the road in periection.” 

Not sorry to turn the current of my thoughts from the late 
sad events, I accepted Mr. Chapman's offer. He breakfasted 
with me next morning, and we were soon mounted on the top 
of one of the innumerable coaches bound for Epsom Downs. 

The season was propitious. May lavished all her beauty 
on hedgerow and field; skies were blue, fields green, trees in 
full leaf, and birds piped merrily from branch and bough. 
It was not a day to stay pent-up in town—all London seemed 
going to the Downs on this Drby day. None save persons 
who, like myself, experienced the change consequent on the 
transition from Irish country life to one of the turmoil and 
bustle of London, can realize to themselves an accurate notion 
of the amusement afforded when I took my seat on the box of 
a well-appointed four-in-hand coach bound for the race-course. 
As Milton sings : 

“ Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 


Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 


Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing.” 

Yes, truly, this lovely May morning found me yearning for 
the country; and as the coachman cried ‘‘Ya hip!’’ and, 
whipping his horses, drove rapidly along, clearing a leviathan 
waggon in perfect safety, I experienced an elation of spirits 
I was lately a stranger to. Every one seemed moving in the 
same direction with us—the patrician peers—the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses of the Commons—lords and ladies— 
the plodding citizens—the sons and daughters of labour—all 
were under the influence of some potent spell which, like an 
irresistible magnet, attracted all London to the Epsom Downs. 
It was really refreshing to see the avidity with which the 
‘‘ citizens of famous London town” enjoyed the rural sights 
and sounds everywhere presented, when, emerging from the 
cloudy atmosphere which absolutely formed a screen between 
the sun and the metropolis, we left stony street and brick- 
built square far behind. A few light, filmy clouds festooned 
the horizon, lending a soft and quiet tone to the otherwise 
garish tints of the landseape, for the sun shone so strongly, 
that but for the clouds which ever and anon flitted athwart 
and intercepted his rays, they might have proved more over- 
powering than agreeable. How gay the roads were! All the 
way frox Charing Crogs was an uninterrupted stream of car- 
riages and horsemen, veLicles thronged with gay dresses, 
loves of bennets, brilliant parasols. How picturesque the 
scenery ! 

“ The green hills 

Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 

The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 

Of summer birds sing welcome as we pass ; 

Flowers, fresh in hue and many in their class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep-blue eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, secms coloured by its skies.” 
- But lo! blue skies and vernal flowers, buds and blossoms 
fade and pale before the glorious spectacle around. Is this 
Epsom? Are we on the Downs? Yes! here is the cele- 
brated race-course, and my companion from Warwick-square 
pointed out the lines, the judge's stand, and the grand stand. 
‘The course was excessively crowded ; here were equipages the 





boast of Long Acre. Look at this carriage; its characteristic 
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feature is the quiet elegance of the tout ensemble; the panels 
dark brown, highly varnished; and the. well-matched greys 
showing high breeding—so perfectly similar it is difficult to 
discover the slightest difference; the style of the. harness, 
devoid of plating or gilding, is in unison with the vehicle ; the 
postilions are dressed in leather of pearly whiteness, well- 
polished boots with faultless tops, brown jackets, and black 
velvet capt. Another carriage attracted general attention ; it 
came dashing along at a rapid pace, and the tenant of the 
box, by his firm seat and masterly control of his team of four 
lood bays, which he turned in and out of all sorts of mazes, 

getting through apparently impassable obstructions with celerity 
and safety, was evidently no stranger to holding the ribbons ; 
the coronet on the doors and on the harness denoted the rank 
of the owner, and soon the whisper ran that the bold and skil- 
ful whip was the sporting Irish peer the Marquis of Waterford. 
Almost the first act of the occupant of the box, when he pulled 
up his team by the ropes and threw the reins to his servants, 
realized the whisper of suspicion as to his identity into cer- 
tainty. Taking a led horse from his groom, he rode in the 
direction of the warren, but seeing the pole of a carriage, from 
which the horses had been removed, sticking out, it presented 
so tempting a substitute for a leaping bar, the noble Marquis 
could not resist the inducement, and jumped his horse back- 
wards and forwards over the pole to the great delight of the 
bystanders, and to the alarm of two elderly ladies, sole occu- 
pants of the chaise. The horse with which he performed this 
feat of equestrianship was Conrad, a well-known hunter with 
the county Cork hounds; his lordship bought him from the 
late H. Decie, Esq., of Douglas, and rode him several steeple- 
chases. Conrad was a capital leaped horse, rather small in 
size, but of considerable speed and an excellent hunter; he 
was very difficult to sit, having a habit of flinging his hind 
legs in the air when taking his fences, a mode of jumping very 
uncomfortable to loose horsemen. But, lo! here is the warren, 
and saddling is going on. It may be necessary to inform the 
unfrequenters of Epsom, if such individuals exist, that the 
‘‘ warren” is an enclosure within the precincts of which the 
horses for the crack races of Epsom, the Derby, and Oaks, 
are saddled and mounted by their respective ‘‘jocks.”’ Of 
course it is the focus of attraction to betting men of every de- 
gree, and here the sporting peer and sporting costermonger, 
flats and sharps, gamblers and their gulls, blacklegs and men 
of unstained honour, trainers and their employers, elbow one 
another without respect to rank or station. It was an ani- 
mated spectacle to see the best bred horses in Britain led by 
their respective grooms, attended by the jockey to whose skill 
and judgment the conduct of the animal was entrusted in a 
race on the result of which immense sums were depending ; 
and while the anxious trainer is whispering suggestions, the 
jockey, with microscopic glance, is examining his racing 
saddle and bridle, to see that nothing defective in either may 
impede him in the race. 

We next proceeded to inspect the horses. Bay Middleton was 
a noble-looking racer, whose success had gained renown in many 
a race. He won the Riddlesworth, Bruton-street, and the 
2,000 guinea stakes, putting into the purse of his owner 
nearly 5,000 guineas. When his clothing was removed, and 
his silken coat and well-plaited mane displayed, loud were 
the encomiums passed on the tip-top condition in which he 
appeared at the post. He was not less than 164 hands in 
height. He was attended by a careful and successful jockey, 
Robinson, who, on getting a ‘‘leg-up” from the groom, became 
instantly seated in the saddle, and, centaur-like, might be 
deemed to form part of the animal he bestrode. With true 
workmanlike ability he gathered the reins, poised himself in 
his stirrups, and giving his cap a set, paced Bay Middleton up 
and down until his competitors were prepared. They were a 
splendid lot—twenty-one in number. Lord Wilton’s chesnut 
colt, Gladiator, was quite a picture for an artist. His small 
and deer-shaped head, graceful neck, and slight limbs denote 
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great speed ; but to my eyes he wanted compactness—in our 
Hibernian stable-talk, he let’ in too much daylight. He had 
been sold by his breeder, Mr. Walker, to the Scotts for a mere 
trifle, and they sold him to his present owner for £200. 
Venison, Leroy, Recruit, Master of the Rolls, Tashteer, Idiot, 
Athenian, and the rest had their backers. Their well-groom:4 
coats, ample development of haunches, strength of body, and 
quick springy motion, gave promise of the speed and endurance 
required for the Derby course. The betting ring next claimed 
attention. Heré the din was a perfect Babel, the shouting 
and clamour quite uproarious—‘‘ 7 to 4 against Bay Middle- 
ton,” **7 to 2 against Venison,” “8 to 1 against Slane,” “11 
to 1 against Gladiator,” “50 to 1 against Recruit.” These 
were a few items scored in many a book. 

The start presented a very gay appearance. Seen from the 
elevated grand-stand the course looked like a vast piece of 
tapestry with figures life-size. There was stillness around, all 
watching the start of over a score of three-year-olds that, with 
outstretched necks, nostrils snuffing the breeze, bearing in the 
saddles the most eminent jockeys to be found, were drawn up 
in an indifferent line preparatory to the start. When I thought 
how much sorrow or joy the result of the race would produce— 
that on each horse depended the ruin of many, the fortunes 
of a few—and that in a few moments would be tested the 
anxious calculations of months, I felt the absorbing interest 
produced by the anxiety for a good start. 

I cannot compliment the stewards upon the way the course 
was kept. Ii is not perhaps easy to induce free-born Britons 
to remain stationary when inclined to change their position, 
but there was a good deal of irregularity and confusion on the 
race-course which surprised me very much. This want of 
order among the spectators cannot fail to interfere with the 
start, and, as might be expected, irritable horses could not be 
controlled. The result was inevitable. Several times was the 
word ‘*‘ Go!” shouted by the starter, and yet some “‘ contrairy”’ 
animal’s tail was to be seen where his head should appear, and 
after the lot went off, the cry ‘‘ Come back !”’ recalled them to 
the post again. After several false starts the word was again 
given, and all went off. Gladiator had a bad start, and the 
hopes of the Scotts seemed not likely to be realized ; but soon 
from the tail-end he warmed to his work, crept up to the ruck, 
and was soon in his best stride. Tashteer, the property of 
Mr. Batson, jocked by Wakefield, put his best leg foremost, 
and seemed determined to make the running, but was soon 
obliged to yield to better wind. Venison, Slane, the Athenian, 
and others ‘‘shut-up,” and having turned Tottenham Corner and 
entered on the race to the finish, it was plain the contest lay 
between the two in front. It was a beautiful sight to witness 
the efforts Robinson made to keep his lead, and Scott, with 
Gladiator, to secure the victory. This he could not accom- 
plish, however, and Bay Middleton won the Derby. 

The return from the Downs abounded in amusing scenes. 
They were chequered, however, by some sad accidents. Ere 
I mounted the coach which was to convey me home, I saw a 
group congregated round a fallen man. Pushing my way 
through the crowd, I discovered he had experienced a fright- 
ful injury. Having fallen beneath a waggon, the wheels 
passed over, breaking both legs. Yet the anxiety of everyone 
to take care of themselves seemed to render many callous to 
the sufferings of the unfortunate man. There were, how- 
ever, prompt means taken to remove him to the next hospital, 
and we soon forgot the shocking event. The road thence to 
London presented a study of life in every phase. Some were 
elate at having enjoyed the day, others depressed with dis- 
appointment. Here a gay drag was thronged, in and out, with 
light-hearted men of fashion ; there a slow buggy contained 
the sleek citizen and his buxom wife. Accompanied by my 
pleasant companion, Mr. Chapman, we lost nothing of the 
entertainment which the road afforded, and to him I owe a 
pieasing reminiscence of the Derby Day. 


[To BE CON SiNGED.]} 
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M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE. 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 94.) 

it is not to be wondered at if, from 1846 say to 1852, 
many a man who had hitherto been comfortable and inde- 
pendent, became unable to meet the ‘‘agent’s” demands, and 
was ultimately obliged to give up his little bit of land, and re- 
move from his once happy home to the cold blue-looking walls 
of the poorhouse, where charity, like medicine, was weighed in 
a scale. . 

It is not to be wondered at if, on twenty miles of any road 
in the south or west, where in 1844 I could have counted 
some hundreds of comfortable dwellings as I rode along, the 
smoke curling up from the whitethorn or elder, indicative 
of social life and industry—it is not, I say, to be wonder- 
ed at if, upon the same tour subsequent to that period, 
nothing but broken-down gables and black rafters were to be 
seen. 

It is not to be wondered at if many acres which once waved 
with soft rustling corn, or suddenly burst upon the sight and 
amell with whole fields of blossomed ‘‘ cups’’ or ‘‘ Cork-reds,” 
now lay untenanted and comparatively waste. 

It is not to be wondered at if during the above period many 
landlords, both at home and abroad, were sorely beset, and 
many @ fine estate was seen to pass through the auctioneer’s 
clutches to the hands of strangers, from the hands of those who 
could trace their possession for centuries. 

Praised be a merciful Providence, these matters are not now 
so bad; although the poorhouses are not untenanted, we have 
not the heartrending scenes of 1846 and ’47 before our eyes. 
We do not spend eight or ten hours a day inaclose room covered 
with meal dust, while a crowd of old women with handkerchiefs 
and bags are fighting ‘‘ for the window,” and thrusting in their 
long skinny arms, with the price of half-a-stone of yellow meal 
clutched tightly in their fleshless palm. 

Neither is it to be wondered at, however it may be deplored, 
if during that hapless, almost hopeless period, some discon- 
solate starving hearts diverged from poverty to crime. But 
it is not such I am now about to record; no, if my country- 
men have a dark side, it is no darker than the best—not half as 
dark as many ; but such as it is, I would turn it aside, and let 
you gaze upon the bright. . 

No matter what the cause, and no matter what the year, 
but the fact that Mr. Walcroft’s estate became so deeply in 
arrear, that it became necessary to evict such of the tenants 
as could not meet a reasonable portion, say three-fourths, of 
the demands against them, became—as the fashionable phrase 
has it—a patent fact; and for those who could not do so, there 
was no consideration, no alternative—‘‘ Out, out, out,” behind 
ditches and drains—into poorhouses or fever hospitals, it 
mattered not. ‘‘ Out, out, out,’ were the words ; for Mr. Wal- 
croft was now depending upon the rents of Curranure for the 
very necessaries of life, and had been obliged even to forego 
the beauties of Ivy-bridge for a cheap lodging at Boulogne. 
His agent had been “bored to death” for the rents. He 
seized, he drove, he sold. He remitted all he got; but ‘twas 
not enough. Mrs. Walcroft’s care and anxiety had increased, 
and was likely to increase ; and George wrote to Bob, ‘* While 
there is a shilling due, I must have it—if not, evict at once. 
Don’t lose a quarter sessions ; the lands are let low; you will 
then get some money in hand from new bidders for the vacant 
farms—and I think you may venture to raise the rents from 
five to six shillings an acre.” He did not seem to know, 
“‘ good, easy man,” that he was talking rank folly, consider- 
ing the state of Ireland at that time—or that, while ke was 
eating his made dishes and drinking his claret at, tenpence a 
bottle at Boulonge, poor Bob Mahon, by following his advice, 
might be doomed to bite the ground, and to wallow in his 
own blood on the road. 
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A sung, tidy-looking whitewashed cottage lay embosomed 
amidst some hawthorn and bore-tree bushes upon Mr. Wal- 
croft’s estate. It stood a little apart from other houses of the 
kind ; indeed, it was so far above its nearest neighbours in the 
tidiness and cleanliness which it exhibited that I have called 
it a “‘cottage.” Had I had occasion to speak of others in the 
vicinity, I could not in justice have soared above the term 
‘* cabin.” 

It was a dark November evening, and a cold hast rocked 
the tall Canadian poplars which Myles M‘Cormack had planted, 
about nine years before, between the red and black boundary 
of his farm. The best room inside the cottage was now oc- 
a by two individuals, both females—a mother and her 
child. 

And can that delicate-looking mother, wita her pale face and 
anxious eye, with her thread-bare shawl thvown over her still 
more worn dress, with her large shoes and no stockings, be 
the same trim, tidy, well-dressed, happy-looking bride, that 
nine years before came to take possession of that house and 
farm as its comely mistress? Ay, marry is it—the very one. 

By her side, reclining on a stretcher-bed, lay a delicate girl 
with a still paler face. She was the only child Mary and Myles 
M‘Cormack had ever had; and she was not yet nine years old. 
Her large full eyes, as she occasionally coughed, would turn to 
her mother, whose anxious heart watched to forestall every 
rising wish of her darling Kate, whether it were for something 
to allay her thirst, to rise the pillow under her head, or to 
cover her feet. Poor little Kate had never been a strong child, 
and it required all a tender mother’s tender care to rear her. 

She was now, however, only labouring under an iacidental 
cold, which it required but a little patience, with proper treat- 
ment, to subdue. Nevertheless, ihere was something in Kate 
M‘Cormack’s fragile form and pensive features which left the 
impression upon the minds of those wiio looked upon her, that 
there was not much time between her and the company of 
angels. 

Mrs. M‘Cormack had evidently some other anxiety just then 
upon her heart besides her poor little suffering Kate. She 
was restless and uneasy. She threw a few withered sticks 


upon the fire; then sat for a few moments, and a few only, by — 


her child’s bed; but ever and anon she was at the window, 
looking out towards the rere of the house, and muttering some 
words which no human ears but her own could hear. 

Mary M‘Cormack loved her husband with all the undivided, 
faithful devotion which an ingenuous and previously untouched 
heart could pledge; and now a wild thought, which might one 
day madden her brain, was creeping over her mind as the tide 
creeps upon some smooth, bright strand, which ultimately it 
will cover with its boisterous waves. 

Myles M‘Cormack, from the hardness of the times and the 
losses he had sustained upon his farm both in cattle and crops, 
had got so much in arrear with his rent, that it was impossible 
he could ever pay up ; he was one of the doomed. ‘‘ Out, out, 
out,” was the word written in large, heart-sickening letters 
upon the door-posts and door, the gables, and even on the 
chimneys of the house ; he could read it as plainly as possible 
through the smoke. He had received notice to quit; the case 
had been tried, and the time was closing upon him when 
Mary, Kate, and himself would be turned out upon the road in 


in. 
Mary could not keep from that window. She was there 
every moment, gazing on two men who stood behind the gar- 
den hedge, talking in an earnest manner. 
them, but from the appearance of the man who stood with 
her husband apparently laying down the law, she boded no 
good. She saw her husband take a sheet of paper and a quill 
}from his companion, and cram them into the crown of his 
hat; and this it was, coupled with one or two expressions 
which Myles had muttered in his sleep, that now started them 





wild thought in her soul respecting him. 


the middle of winter—and in the snow, too, for it had just set 


She could not hear 
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As the snow had now commenced, and the only move the 
men made was from behind the hedge to a searcely less pro- 
tecting shelter of a small cock of rotten straw hard by, Mary 
could stand it no longer, and; turning’ her dress up about her 
head and shoulders, she ran to the corner of the house to call 
her husband. 

Whether those men had finally settled their business, or 
whether they did not wish to persevere after the interruption, 
I know not; but Pat Rooney struck off across the fields, while 
M‘Cormack followed his wife into the house. | 

‘Myles, darlin’! you're standing there abroad this long 
time, and there is a piercing blast. What business can Pat 
Rooney have with you that you did not bring him inside ? 
Our firing is scarce these times, but there was the shelter of 
the house, at all events, and sitting is as cheap as standing. 

‘How long will you be able to sit here, Mary?” said 
M‘Cormack, knocking down a deal chair, and shaking a few 
flakes of snow from the lappels of his coat. 

‘‘ Not long, Myles. But sure the Lord will do something 
for us. Trust in Him, Myles. Here, take this sup of hot 
milk ; you're. lost with the cold standing out there with that 
man.” 

‘‘ Ay, that poor fellow will be thrust out, too, the same day 
with ourselves. He has some friends, but we have none—the 
back of a ditch or the poorhouse will be good enough for us,” 
and he ground his teeth as he said this. : 

‘‘ Here, Myles, sit down, asthore, and drink this sup of 
warm milk ; and don’t be talking that way,”’ replied his wife, 
raising up the chair that had been thrown down, and placing a 
tin porringer in his hand. 

M‘Cormack laid the milk upon the end of the dresser, and 
said: ** You'll want it for that poor girl’s supper, Mary; I 
have what will warm me better here, that Pat gave me,’ and 
he pulled a small bottle of whiskey out of his pocket. As he 
raised it to his mouth, his wife instantly pounced upon it, 
and, snatching it from his hand, flew to the door and smashed 
it against the wall of what had once been a cow-house, but was 
now empty and cold. ‘‘ Oh, Myles, Myles!” she cried, return- 
ing to where the sullen man stood conscience-stricken—“ oh, 
Myles! you that didn’t taste a drop of liquor this six years— 
are you mad, Myles ?—Where’s your medal ?” 

‘* Medal!’’ he repeated, with a hoarse laugh ; ‘‘ great good 
it did me. Look at me, Mary,’’ he added in a softer tone— 
‘‘look at me and at yourself, without, I may say, a rag to cover 
you; and look at that creature there, and nothing now but the 
cold road before us.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Myles, she’s getting bétter, and with the blessing 
she'll soon be up. Here, asthore machree, drink this, and 
don’t go wrong your soul with liquor after taking the pledge.” 

He hesitated for a moment, gazing in her face. 

‘* God bless you, Mary,”’ said the stalwart man, taking the 
porringer from her hand and drinking off the milk. 

‘¢ And now, Mary, you have saved Myles M‘Cormack from 
one mortal sin, if not from more. If it was the last drop in 
the country, I must have drunk it. But where did you get it, 
Mary, for our neighbours are as poor as ourselves? I’m afraid 
that in avoiding one sin, I have committed another almost as 
bad, in robbing that sick child of her supper.” 

‘* No, Myles, I have another drop in the cupboard, and in- 
deed it was young Master Harry fetched it over in his own two 
hands. I saw him coming along the road with his maid, and, 
when they turned in over the style; he took the bottle from 
her hand and carried it in himself.”’ 

‘Young Harry Mahon !” ejaculated M‘Cormack, standing 
up—‘‘ the agent’s son ?”’ : 

‘* Yes, Myles, and the servant had a loaf of bread—white 
bread—which he said his mamma sent with the milk for our 
sick child.” 

Here there was a long pause. M‘Cormack stood up to his 
full height, six-feet-four, and crossing his hands behind the 
back of his head, he walked once or twice up and down the 
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room, with a low mutter that“ Mary thought ard ‘hoped might 
be a prayer. 

‘“« How could they know she-was sick ?”’ he at length broke 
forth ; ‘I thought we might'be all down in the fever or dead, 
without ‘the quality’ knowing: or caring anything abont! us. 


How could they know it ?” : 


‘¢ T'll tell you that, Myles. I wasout on Friday last pulling 


a few plants to make a drop of dandelion-tea for the hittle gir); 


and I met Master Harry and his maid upon the road: Welt, of 
all the questioning and cross-questioning I. ever got, it: was 
from that young boy as to what they were for. And when I 


told him, he would not believe me, until his maid told him they 


were very good for delicate children. He said hé was sure it 
was for a pig I wanted them. Poor child, little he knew we 
had not a pig this two year back. And nothing would satisfy 
him, Myles, but to drag his maid every inch to thé hduse, and 
in he came to see the sick child. He believed: me then, and 
saw me putting the plants into a pot to bow. But, the inno- 
cent creature, he said he was sure good white bread and milk, 
that he had plenty of at home, would be much better for the 
girl than ‘ that green, stinking stuff’—them wére his words, 
Myles—and down he came this morning with the bottle and 
the loaf.” — | 

‘¢ Where was I on Friday, Mary, that I didn’t see’the boy ?” 

‘‘ Why, then, it was that very morning that. Pat Rooney 
called here and took you away with him ; I don’t know where 
you went. But, Myles, I'll tell you what it is—-I may. as well 
out with it at once—Pat Rooney is doing you no good,’ and if 
you will take the advice of one that loves every bone in your 
body, and hates every hair on the head of any one that would 
lead you astray—and that’s myself, Myles, avourneen—yon'|l 
quit colloguing with Pat Rooney, that’s what you'll do. There 
now, it’s out.” eH 

‘‘ Pat Rooney’s is a hard case, too, Mary, but sure it ‘isn’t 
as bad asour own. If he has a larger family, he has more 
friends that’s able to take them among them; and his wife is 
as strong as a horse, able to go through the world when ano- 
ther would be buried in the nearest churchyard. He means 
to earn a great deal in England coming on the summer, and 
to send her through the country with the poor children at her 
heels. There’s a man, Mary, that could get the loan of a 
pound when I could not get the loan of a shilling, and he 
never took the pledge. I’m glad I did not break it, Mary ; 
but I’m sorry I ever took it. .That man has friends in evéry 
parish in the barony; and, what's more, they’re bound te stand 
to himself and, his children, go where he will, not all as one as, 
ourselves, Mary. I could not leave you unless I left: you in 
the poorhouse, and then for that poor creature there——’’_. 

‘‘ Well, Myles, if Pat Rooney has friends, they’re. not the 
sort that will do him credit, or such as I'd like you to have. 
And as for the poorhouse, if it does come to that, I’m sure its 
etter than to.be stravaguing the country with a bag on. one’s 
back, looking for a cold potato, But I tell you, no good can. 
come of listening to that man’s advice. Let every herring 
hang by its own head, and Pat Rooney never brought.a man 
the right road yet. ‘There was——”’ pe 

‘“‘Whist, Mary, that was not his fault. And what-do you. 
mean by ‘ letting every herring hang by its own head?’ Do you 
mean to say that he’ll be hanged ?”’ | : 

‘‘ 7 might mean that same, Myles—but I don’t. God be- 
tween the poor man and harm—I only meant to use an old 
saying, and not to let us mix up our hardships with any man’s ; 
to have nothing at all to say to him. That’s what mean. I 
heard one or two words he spoke very loud ; and I misdoubt 
very much he’s giving you bad advice about the agent. That's 
what I think.”’ | 

‘* What did you hear ?’’ said Myles, in an embarassed tone 
of inquiry. 

‘‘] heard him say he desérved no better, or any extermi- 
nating tyrant like him,” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE: 


CHAPTER XXII. 
: NORAH'S LAST HOPE. 

Wuat was it that made him seem so like a guilty thing, as he 
stood there holding her fainting form in his embrace, whilst those 
around were ay ay 1p msneguuaes of restoration? What 
was it that made him turn so white—whiter even than the 
unconscious face which rested upon his shoulder? It might have 
been a dread that she was gone—an innate apprehension of such 
sudden bereavement. But we should rather be inclined to fancy 
that as she lay there in her utter helplessness, an olden memory had 
flashed back upon his mind, and that, as he gazed upon her in her 

irlish loveliness, the swooning form of the orphan girl, as in the 
first hour of her bereavement he had thus once before supported 
her, when, in presence of the dead, he had given her up to .that 

uardianshi Fame which he had now so irrevocably dissevered her, 
rose like a reproachful spirit whose silent accusation no might of 
his could still, 

When Norah recovered consciousness, the beloved face was bend- 
ing over her, and those eyes, how fond, how anxious, how inex- 
| penpsong interested, were rivetted with unspeakable anxiety upon 

erown. For an instant she seemed to feel as though the expe- 
rience of the past half-hour was but a dream—a something con- 
jured up amidst the eonfused vagaries of her excitec brain, and a 

aint smile played for a moment upon her lips. It was but a 
moment, however. Another instant and her giance had rested 
once again upon the cruel paper whose every sentence was fated 
to be felt like a burning stamp upon her soul. The the un- 
foreseen, the unimagined trial of her life had come at last ; we shall 
see how then she met it—how her bruised and blighted heart was 
eng een so as to be equal to that dreadful, that agonizing 

our. 

A further nement of the ceremony for a brief period 
seeming unavoidable in consequence of the indisposition of the 
— bride, the female members of the family had, at the request 
o 


r. Leeson, returned to the drawingroom, where the clergyman, 


with old Captain Forrester (the proprietor of the house), and 
Major Walderton contrived to beguile the tedious moments by a 
steady application to the exhilarating contents of the decanters—a 
running ef anecdote giving a peculiar zest to the somewhat 
ture character of the entertainment. Once more were the 
ride and bridegroom left alone. Norah could hear the ringing 
laughter with which some of the major’s droll reminiscences were 
being received, and now and then the mgasured tones of the 
minister’s voice, as he too related some little episode of his own 
departed experiences... How gay they all were. How happily un- 
conscious, how deluded, and how blind! 

Alfred Leeson was standing now near to her still, but no longer 
supporting her, leaning against the framework of the window, 
policemen pale, and with his arms folded upon his breast. ‘There 
was silence between them for some minutes, only broken by a 
frightened, involuntary prayer from Norah that he should come 
away and not tempt heaven’s vengeance by daring the lightning’s 
power. But still he stood there, reckless and, as it were, unheed- 
ing—apparently unconscious of risk or danger. ‘Then, after 
another momentary pause, during which she had attempted feebly 
and with difficulty again to approach the table, where, sinking into 
a seat, she once more bent her fixed and steadfast gaze upon that 
incomprehensible paper, she said, glanciig upwards towards him 
with a strange calmness upon her white, cold face: “‘ The meaning 
of this? I demand it!” : 

He uttered no word in reply, but producing a closely-written, 
red-taped document from his pocket, upon the outside of which 
there appeared a paragraph to the effect that it was the last will 
and testament of Godfrey Cees. Esq., of “ The Chesnuts,” in the 
county of —_—, he laid it before her in solemn silence. 

Oh! for pity upon her in that bitter moment. Oh! for sorrow 
on her tearful helplessness—so young, so good, so loving, with her 
bridal robes enfolding her, and the white marriage flowers glisten- 
ing in her hair. Oh, for a state of mental oblivion—anything, any- 
. thing, rather than that she should live and know that for her there 
was no longer hope or joy on earth—no longer any home save that 
of the desolate and the deserted—no longer any love save that 
whose memory was in the to the exclusion of every faintest 


dream of anticipation for the future ; and yet it was fated sc. 

- She had read the will through without a word. She had read it 
mechanically—sentence after sentence, as though it had been a 
newspaper. She had seen that all those broad 


that stately 
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hall, those extensive possessions, together with all the funded 
property possessed by the testator, should pass away from the 
present owner into the possession of Major Walderton in the event 
of Alfred Leeson marrying a Roman Catholic. She had solved the 
mystery at last. Penetrated in the eleventh hour into,its hidden 
and blighting depths. She had never foreseen so terrible a result 
of her —never even distantly dreamed of such a thing. 
Only now had it been given to her to know and to feel how merci- 
hale she had been sacrificed, an unsuspecting victim, on the altar 
of expediency. pone ase was she truly to realize the rightful esti- 
mate of what man’s love so repeatedly proves when weighed in the 
balance with his desire for wealth, his thirst for power, or his day- 
dream of avarice or ambition. Like one in a waking~sleep she 
sat there apparently in a state of partial insensibility ; then as sud- 
denly awakening to a full perception of her misery, she groaned 
within the very depths of her spirit, and wrung her hands in help- 
less, hopeless agony. Her heart seemed to swell almost to burst- 
ing, and her breath again came fast and thick. The sense of suf- 
focation was so intolerable, that, gasping and half-fainting, she 
threw back the bridal veil from her pallid face, that the air might 
visit and revive her—the free, bright, life-preserving air which was 
sweeping forth unchained and glad beyond those walls that 
circled her in the captivity of her despair. Her head was bowed 
down as if in submission to some irrevocable stroke from heaven, 
aud she appeared for some time as though she dared not venture 
to look up or meet the gaze of him who stood before her as her 
tempter. Truly a web of. darkness had been woven around her, 
and the voice of a mocking fiend seemed for ever casting back upon 
Ler mind the memory that this dark woe was of Ais sole doing—he 
= . her loving thought so late she had styled her last, her only 
ope 

“ May I speak to you now ?” her companion at length inquired 
after a pause of some unutterable minutes—“ May I speak to you, 
with hope that you will listen and suspend your judgment until you 
have heard me through ?” 

She gave a silent gesture of acquiescence. 

“You remember my early youth,” he began, in a voice which 
emotion rendered painfully tremulous. ‘“ You have not forgotten 
the toils, the struggles through which I was doomed to pass. Your 
memory can furnish you with many a recollection of the evidences of 
grinding care and arduous perseverance, for to none, Norah, child 
as you then were—to none were those my earliest difficulties more 
thoroughly perceptible than to yourself. Mine was a bitter expe- 
rience. Whien scarce beyond the verge of childhood I was called 
upon to think, to act, to struggle as a man. Thrown upon my 
own resources for support, urged on to exertion too by the con- 
sciousness of another’s*all but total d dence on me, and that 
other a = mother, delicate, sensitive, and utterly unfitted 
for rough contact with the world, I soon saw, boy as I was, that 
my only chance of preservation from utter destitution was to be 
found in active personal exertion, and consequently this thought 
awakened energies of whose very existence under different circum- 
stances I might have remained for ever ignorant. I grew up a 
careful, thoughtful, energetic man, deeply imbued with a passion 
for that necessary evil—_money! Some there may be who assume 
to think lightly of this blessed gift of gold; but to such its pur- 
suit could never have been the life-and-death encounter—the daily, 
hourly, almost superhuman struggle it was once fated to prove to 
me. I became rapacious of the comfort-giving treasure; I wor- 
shipped it witha sort of idolatry. Was it to be wondered at, seeing 
that I was so very poor?” He said the last words softly and sadly, 
and as though he thought the touching allusion would effect a 
favourable impression upon the heart of his weeping listener. “* My 
mother died, Norah, in the very midst of my labours, my perplexi- 
ties, and my difficulties—died, leaving me alone, with scarce one 
friendly voice to cheer me on my weary pilgrimage. The toil, 
which before was a labour of love, now became a selfish necessity. 
People may inveigh against that same selfishness as they will, but 
who is there that can conscientiously aver that it is other than a 
part of our very selves—perhaps the most universal ingredient of 
our nature.” 

“ What has all this to do with me?” Norah falteringly inquired 
in tones of forced calmness. 

“ Much—everything,” he answered. “ Were it not for these my 
early experiences—were it not for the remembered pressure of 
poverty which I have felt—were it not for the knowing, as onl 
those who have struggled can know, the curse of penury and the 
blissfulness of wealth, I would this hour sign with my own right 
hand my death-warrant rather than ask of you such sacrifice of 
your treasured feelings as this most arbitrary deed demands.” He 
approached the table as he spoke, and struck his clenched hand 
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upon the paper in violent agitation. “ Neither do 1, even as it 1s,” 
Ye ntieaaly “seek or desire to bind: you to the every letter of 
this despotic statement. Ali I stipulate for is, that since my un- 
happy destiny leaves to me no other course, that when we enter 
yonder room” (he pointed towards the chamber which was to 
witness the exchange of their marriage vows), “you will give a 
verbal confirmation of that which you are hereby required thus 
absolutely to sign. I-do not ask or expect of you, my Norah, at 
once to surrender up your faith—the religion in which you have 
been brought up. know in what sacred veneration its tenets 
have ever been held by you. Time and reflection may lead you 
to think otherwise—for the present all that I solicit is an outward 
compliance with this stern mandate. It is in vain to wrestle with 
an inevitable destiny ; we are victims both, and if were worse 
than madness to crush our cherished hopes by any act of impotent 
or frenzied violence. My career has been shaped out for me ; it 
is no longer mine to choose or fashion. I could not risk your 
future happiness by refusing submission to this decree. I could 
not defy and ignore this bigoted demand—make you the wife of 
a penniless husband, witness my patrimony passing into the hands 
of others, and go forth with my bride into the world, perchance to 
beg. If I loved you less—if I were younger, or had never suffered, 
it might be I should feel tempted to scorn the trammelling impo- 
sition; but as it is, knowing what I do—now, too, when the tie 
which linked you to your home has been irreparably and wilfully 
broken—now, when there is no longer any other course left to you 
to pursue—now, at the moment of our blissful marriage, in the 
full tide of all but wedded confidence, Norah, darling! you cannot 
say me nay. Pardon the protracted concealment—pardon my 
apparent want of candour—pardon my doubting fears, my jealous 
apprehensions, my eager solicitude, my all too anxious love. This 
painful dream will have a joyous waking, and wili only serve to 
rivet more closely the binding chain of that affection which will 
continue to subsist between us until time shall be no more.” 

He tried to clasp her in his embrace, for something in the calm- 
ness and silence of her demeanour had deceived him. and he mis- 
took that despairing stillness for a tacit admission o “-msent; but 
sue tore herself from his circling arms with a scarcé repressed cry 
of horror. There was not the pause of a second—not the lapse of 
a single instant, in which she could have been supposed to weigh 
the matter in her troubled mind. Enveloped in misery as she was, 
she still never lost the clear possession of her judgment. She knew 
her position was a desperate one, but she never harboured a thought 
of effecting her release by any dishonourable means. That the 
concession demanded of her was a gross violation of her most 
sacred rights—an unwarrantable outrage offered to the dearest 
and most treasured principles of her spiritual being—that it was 
nothing less, in fact, than an open and avowed forsaking of the 
Creator, and a preferring of the miserable, finite, transient love of 
the creature, she saw as clearly as that the steadfast loyalty of 
her devotion in the eternal cause would sweep away at one fell 
stroke, irrevocably and for ever, the present dazzling prospect of 
earth’s happiness, now so temptingly presented to her immediate 
acceptance. But a branded conscience, the imperishable recollec- 
tion of one’s own ingratitude and baseness, the perpetual eclipse in 
which all joyous things would be from thenceforward everlastingly 
cushrouded, the living torture, the ceaseless fear of death—those 
would be powerful disenchanters of life’s brightest scenes—ruthless 
destroyers of all that might otherwise prove so many springing 
founts of joy, the purest, the holiest, the all-attractive, so plenti- 
fully—nay, even lavishly bestowed within the charmed circle of 
that peaceful haven—home. She had not clothed herself with her 
religion as a garment—an appendage to be laid aside or resumed 
to suit the pleasure or convenience of the wearer. Examples are 
not wanting in high places at the present day of such accommo- 
dating method of arrangement. ‘The daughter of a certain royal 
house has afforded to the whole Christian world a precedent in 
this respect such as, perhaps, never before has been surpassed (at 
‘east noi in our modern times), and for the same tempting lure— 
marriage and position. First, abjuring the faith in which she was 
brought up, and adopting that of her destined husband. He being 
removed by death prior to the marriage, we are edified by the in- 
telligence that the fair fiancée has renounced the errors of the 
church of her adoption, and once more returned to the fold of her 
fathers. Scarcely has our wondering Christendom recovered from 
the effects of this astounding announcement, when, lo! the fact of 

her two-fold recantation is scattered to the winds, and we are pre- 
sented with the gratifying spectacle of her return to the creed of 
her recent rejection, for the very pangeat reason truly the? sach 
happening to be the way of belief avowediy profer-ea by suitor 
Number Two, her religion being the only svumbling-block in the wey 








of her eligibility, she had magnanimously decided (so to speak) on 
making sy footatool of her God, and by the aid of {iis ignored and 
discarded precepts, taking the first step in advance towards the 
giddy elevation of an earthly throne. So much for the boasted 
firmness of the principles of what is called Reformed reiigion. 

Not of such class was that of Norah. Had her betrothed’s life 
been endangered, she might unhesitatingly have ransomed it at the 
sacrifice of her own ; for fervent, faithful, enthusiastic in her affec- 
tions as she was, she could scarce have any act however 
heroic as beyond the reach of her true-hearted devotedness; but 
then it should be a blameless deed—lawful and honourable, in- 
fluenced in chief by the bright sense of righteousness and duty, with 
no dimming, dishonouring, humiliating associations te make the 
soul turn away in secret shame and conscious oo igi from the 
ever present remembrance of its inextinguishable guilt. No, no; 
the total loss of human love she might (upheld by the omnipotent 
arm of an approving God) survive and live. E-ut where was the 
sustaining power which could give animatior to a single ray of 
hope? were that immutable support to be vontemned, and that 
illimitable love to be outweighed in the bal-ace of her judgment 
by the paltry chaff of a perishable mortal aiection? _ 

“You dared not say me nay,” murmure« the tempting voice, as 
its now smiling possessor again essayed to oe ii a her with his 
winning tones and that half-playful air wisich so well became him; 
“‘T have caught you in my toils, thou dear one. Weird spells they 
are—impregnable to aught save death |” i 

‘Better in death prove true than liviag play the traitor,” Norah 
answered, for the first time giving a gl:.nce of withering scorn u 
the countenance of her tempter. ‘False and hollow, indeed, must 
this world necessarily have become when a brid can thus 
dare to urge his bride to perjury, even at the very altar! Ob, 
gracious heaven! what must have been your thoughts of me—what 
your estimate as to the utter worthlessness of my character, to 
suppose that you could wile me into the commission of such a crime 
as this!” 

*‘ Your words are bitter, Norah,” he interrupted—* bitter, and 
may I add, unjust. You forget the stern necessity which compels ; 
you forget the imminent danger with which we are threatened. 
Would you have me to bring ruin not only upon myself, but upon 
you, my dearest, also?” 

“‘T would not have you to bring ruin upon anyone,” she faltered, 
with a growing tremor in her low, sad voice. 

“‘As you yourself must clearly perceive that I would do were T 
to set this instrument at defiance,” he pursued, with increased 
earnestness. ‘I cannot—nay, I dare not thus sacrifice my all but 
every good. In what would consist my justification for so doing? 
It would be totally irreconcileable with all one’s pre-conceived idea 
of rationality—it would be a monstrous wrong—an equally silly 
and unprincipled proceeding with regard to you, for no man of 
honour could meditate the taking of such a step as that of wilfully 
dooming the woman he loved to a life of poverty and. privation. 
Conscience itself would sternly forbid it ; and as conscience is said, 
and with the most indisputable truth, to make arrant cowards of 
us all, I cannot but earnestly desire to choose such course as may 
place me beyond the reach of its all-subduing power.” 

“Then, take your choice,” she answered, with an indignant ges- 
ture; ‘since what you ask can but be reached over the grave of 
truth—can but be purchased by base apostacy and dishonour, 
never shall word or act of mine give sanction to such deed! I 
have but heaven and my own innocence in which I now can trust. 
I will not forfeit my claim to the last, the only blessing that has - 
yet been spared tome. Take your choice !” 

“And is this to be the closing scene of our career?” Alfred 
Leeson muttered in a hollow, despairing whisper—* this! or am ] 
to cast myself beyond the pale of fortune—of competency—of 
ample sufliciency—of support? Am I to abandon all that can 
make life desirable to either for the mere foolish sake of a meaning- 
less religious scruple ?” } 

“ Are you, then, indeed so well versed in iniquity that you cap 
designate so heinous a transgression by so light a name?” she 
answered. 

Here again, was it in any way to be wondered at that he should 
have misunderstood her even as she speke—that he should have 
fancied, as he so ardently desired, that this protracted parleyi 
was indicative of a latent desire to succumb. ‘ She does but 
to enhance the value of her concession,” he argued within himself, 
‘ana only awaits the taking of some decisive step upon my part to 
force her to the vest.” 

Some what reassured by this mental solution of the hidden depths 
of No:at Elmore’s powers of resistance, never imagining chat there 
could by possibility exist part or portion of that uamistakeably 










ingenuous character which was not within the range of his per- 
ception, or above the all-conqtering sway of the invisible sceptre 
which he wielded. Acting, therefore, upon the suggestion of this 

arid secret Counsel, without the utterance of another word of 
argument or of defence, ‘with the single sentence—“ The moment 
has now arrived,” he handed her the pen. 

“For what ?” she’ inquired, shrinking from his touch as 
though ‘he had been a serpent. 

“Your name,” he afiswered with an endearing epithet—“ your 
loved and treasured name! Let me look upon it once more, Norah, 
ere it be lost, ‘or it were the better term to use, blended 
into mine from henceforth and for ever.” 

“ Never !” replied the ‘low, trembling, agitated voice. ‘ Alfred 
Leeson, never! Blind, infatuated, madly trusting I may have 
been (and oh, thou who seest all things alone knowest how that 
trust has been betrayed); but I am not mad—not insane—not 
imbecile—still less can I be base. Whatever the amount of trea- 
chery it may be given me to experience, I at least will never turn 
traitorto my trust. I will not enter upon a new career of life with 
a perjured heart ‘and a soul stained with the infamy of so black a 
crime asthis. Iam poor now, Alfred—poor and miserable—doubly 
orphaned and deserted—ground down to the very dust with bitter 
sorrow ; but not countless millions—not entire worlds, were they 
offered to my acceptance—not crowns, or kingdoms, or principati- 
ties, should tempt me to dream of apostacy like this!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“THE FAIRY THORN.”—A BALLAD. 





Asout a quarter of a mile from the village of B—— is a field, slightly 
elevated, and covered with the loveliest green sward—in which, however, 
the most remarkable object is an old whitethorn tree of unusual height, 
breadth, and beauty. I had remarked this place several times during my 
short stay at B——, but it was only at my departure that the incident 
occurred which I am about to relate. 

It was a beautiful evening in June, the fragrant new-mown hay steam- 
ing in the silvery silence of a calm and dreamy moonlight, that I left the 
village, and took my way to the neighbouring town of C——, hoping to 
reach it in time for the mail-coach, which passes through it, about an 
hour before midnight. As we passed the field above alluded to, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a sweet but tremulous voice (apparently a man’s), 
which was crooning what mv ear at once recognized as an ancient and 
genuine Irish air. The song was taken up and dropped at intervals, as if 
the singer were too weak for any continuous exertion, or else too full of 
emotion to accomplish, with sufficient distinctness or effect, the unsteady 
chant I listened to. I stopped the gossoon who acted as my guide and 
porte-valise, and asked him whence the sounds proceeded, as I did not 
see any house sufficiently near. 

“’Tis Murtagh Oge O’Leary, your honour; he’s singin’ at the - Fairy 
Thorn. He sits and sings there every fine evenin’ in summer, mostly 
when there’s moonshine, from haymakin’ till harvest, and sings that same 
tune, and half-a-dozen more.” 

“Why is it called the Fairy Thorn?” 

**Och, your honour, they says the good people used to be mighty fond 
of playin’ there in the ould times; but one Hallow-eve, Murtagh More, 
this man’s father, seen them, and from that day to this, no mark or sign 
of them was ever seen near the place. But Murtagh More himself never 
smiled afther it; he turned religious, and gev up the farm to his son.” 

“‘ And what became of the son ?” 

“ This is he, your honour, that’s sittin’ undher the tree, and singin’ like, 
‘now and then. Wecall him Murtagh Oge still, though he’s mighty ould, 
_and has neither. kith nor kin belongin’to him. He was away beyant says 

eight-and-thirty year, and only came back last Shrofftide was a twelve- 
month. He was in the’ruction, yer honour—out wid the boys in 98. 
They says he might have got clean off, but le used to meet the cailin he 
was fond of at the Fairy Thorn.” 

“Well, do you know, if the good people haunted it, I think it was a 
queer place to meet!” 

‘Yer honour’s in the right there, not a doubt of it; but yer honour 
will be pleased to understand that that was the very raison they used to 
meet there. The neighbours were afeard of goin’ near the place, thinkin’ 
the good people would still be-there, for all Murtagh More tould what 
they said to him, and that he seen them the same night crossin’ the 
river wid bags and baggage, goin’ away for good. Well, you see, Murtagh 
Oze was a bould boy, and afeard of nothin’ in those days, and Kathleen 
O’Flynn—that was the cai/in’s name—was afeard of nothin’ when she 
was wid him So there they used to meet; and when the people seen 
Kathleen’s white dhress, they thought it was a ghost, and were more 
afeard than ever of goin’ near the tree. But a comrade of his, that loved 
Kathleen too, and ‘was mad jealous of him, watched them, and when 
Murtagh came there, afther he was in hidin’, and a rewsrd was offered 
for him, he sould the pass on him. M was goin’ to be hung, but 


the masther, at the big house above, saved his life, and he was thrans- 
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a But the cailin never held up her head after, and died of a broken 


On my return to the village, some months after, I asked for M 
Oge O'Leary, but, alas! he was dead,and none of the gossips of the pee 
retained his songs in memory. The following verses have, therefore, no 
claims to be regarded as a translation. They owe their existence entirely 
to the association of Murtagh Oge's adventures with the air which I heard 
him crooning when first I learned his story : 


Fairy Thorn, I gladly greet thee a3 I return across the seas ; 

Still, as of old, thy ragged branches blossom stoutly in the breeze ; 
Now that I am come, at last, unto my weary journey's end, 

Thou, old tree, dost seem to me my sole remaining friend ! 


All around is changed or perished.—Only thou art still the same. 

Even as when beneath thy fragrant boughs I breathed my passion's flame. 
Therefore, while the evening twilight lingers in the glimmering sky, 

I love to sit beneath thy shade, and sadly dream on days gone by. 


Fairy Thorn, how thy blossoms did make sweet the blessed air, 

As I stood beneath thy shadow, waiting for my true love there; 

Sbrining earth and heaven in silver, glanced the moonlight on the ground, 
While the far familiar mountains raised their giant forms around ! 


Ah, what joy to see my true love lightly step across the green, 
Till her airy form vanished at the turn of the boreen ! 

On my exulting heart how softly fell a more than heavenly dew, 
While I swore that I'd be constant, as I felt that I was true ! 


Lovely face, and form more lovely ! loveliest for that guileless heaet, 
Every thought and act of which were free from selfishness and art ! 

Blue was the sky and bright the moon, but brighter far the light which she 
Bathed my soul in, from the fount of her exceeding purity ! 


Glad our meeting and our parting, ah! be sure our hearts were sore, 
Yet we hoped a time would come, when we should meet to part no more 
Dreams, alas! which cankered hate and jealousy forbade to be ! 
Betrayed, denounced, soon was I driven a banished man across the sea. 


Sad and lonely, ever since that time, my pilgrimage has been ; 

Sad and lonely soon I'l: take my rest in yonder churchyard green, 

But, be life or death my lot, one memory leaves me not forlorn— 

Of the time, when my heart’s true love met me ‘neath the Fairy Thorn. 


Therefore do I love to sit, and trustful converse hold with thee, 

Fairy Thorn, and talk of her whom soon I hope in heaven to see. 

Hearts were not made to love on earth, and meet in other world’s no more, 

And heaven holds bali for wounded souls with earthly sin and sufferiny sore. 
Haspervs, 





The duties of the day, the active vocations of life, are uncompro- 
mising. ‘These must first be satisfied. Enjoyment and intellectual 
ease must accommodate themselves to them. But the enjcyments 
of the mind may themselves be of such a kind as to become a spur 
to our working activity and efficiency if they are so chosen that 
they keep our ideas healthy, and do not over-refine our perceptions—. 
that, with mind and imagination, they engage the practical under- 
standing and influence the force of the will. The works of the 
Muses, which possess this property in a high degree, are altogether 
few, but these few rank among the first and greatest— Gervinus. 


Chesterfield’s will says—“ Satiated with the pompous follies of 
this life, of which I have had an uncommon share, I would have no pos- 
thumous ones displayed at my funeral, and therefore desire to be buried 
in the next burying-place to the place where I shall die, and limit the whole 
expense of my funeral to £100.” Shortly after comes the following clause, 
“The several devises and bequests hereinbefore and hereinafter given by 
me to and in favour of my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall be subject to 
the condition and restriction hereinafter mentioned—that is to say, that 
in case my said godson, Phiiip Stanhope, shall at any time hereafter keep 
or be concerned in the keeping of any race-horse or race-horses, or pack or 
packs of hounds, or reside one night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary 
of iniquity and ill manners, during the course of the races there, or shall 
resort to the said races, or shall lose in any one day at any game or bet 
whatsoever, the sum of £500, then, and in any of the cases aforesaid, it is 
my express will that he my said godson shall forfeit and pay out of my es- 
tate the sum of £5,000 to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, for every such offence or misdemeanor as is above specified, to be 
recovered by action for debt in any of his Majesty’s courts of Record in 
Westminster.” The will encails a similar penalty on the letting of Chester- 
field-house. The present Lord Chestertield, who is son of the man on 
whom these liabilities were imposed, has certainly let Chesterfield-house, 
and has, we will venture to say, passed some nights at the “‘ infamous 
seminary of iniquity and i) manners.” His ancestcr vested the infliction 
of the penalty in the reverend hands of the Dean and Chapter, to mark, 
by a sort of Parthian dart his sense cf the grasping spirit he considered 
they had evinced in their deali.gs with him respecting the land on which 
his house was built, and tc show what a gid exaction of the peaalty 





imposed he anticipated from such practiioness.— Frazer. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


——_-_ --—-— 


ASSEMBLY ROLL. . 
1706. 

Second Friday after Easter—A grant was made of £60 to the 
publisher of Sir James Ware’s works. _ 

Same day—A grant of £60, for making a map of the harbour, 
to Moland, the City Surveyor. 

17th June—-An address was voted to the Queen on account of 
her successes abroad. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—£50 voted for the 
church at Ringsend. 

Same day—The old bridge gate ordered to be taken down. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—The Queen’s picture ordered. 

20th November—The Mayor, Sheriffs, Commons, and Citizens 
made a lease to Emanuel Eckersall of “ that piece of ground called 
‘the Custom House Key.’” 

1707. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—Gold boxes voted to 
the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieutenant, and Richard Freeman, 
Lord Chancellor; and silver boxes to Lord Chief Justice Pine and 
G. Doddington, Esq. | 

Same day—A petition was directed to the House of Commons 
for a ballast office. 

19th September—An address for a ballast office was voted to 
George Prince of Denmark, Lord High Admiral. 

Fourth Friday after Michaelmas—The first officers of the ballast 
offi-e were appointed. Report dated 24th March. 

Same day—A gold box was voted to the Lord Primate, Lord 
Justice. 

24th March—An address was voted to the Queen against the 
Pretender. 

‘‘ MONDAY BOOKS.” 


23rd August—The Lord Mayor addressed a letter to Prince 
George of Denmark, Lord High Treasurer, requesting him to favour 
the passing of a bill for a ballast office. The letter of the Prince 
through his secretary is dated 5th September. Another letter of 
the secretary of the same date, and a letter explanatory of the plan 
was addressed by the Lord Mayor to his Royal Highness. At page 
127, 128, will be found a letter addressed to Lord Sunderland, 
highly commending the project, but the writer’s name is omitted. 

1ith Octohber—The City addressed a petition for a ballast office 
to his Royal Highness of this date, and the Lord Mayor sent with 
it a letter to his secretary. 

26th September—An order was issued to prevent Mr. Higgins 
preaching at Christ Church before the City on Michaelmas Day, 
and the Lord Mayor wrote to the Bishop of Kildare to prevent it. 
An answer was received to the effect that Mr. Higgins was not to 
preach. 

16th January—A letter of thanks voted to the City representa- 
tives in parliament. : 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In this year an act was passed for making effectual a grant of 
William and Mary of the lands of Seatown to the Archbishop of 

Dublin, and for restoring the same. : 

In Divilina Litera mention is made of the aldermen having, from 
its original institution, seized on the ballast office, till, when con- 
tested by the commons in 1707, it was referred to the Chancellor 
and Chief Justice, who gave it back to the commons. 

26th January—Custom House of Dublin began to be built.— 
Castle of Belfast burnt.—His Excellency Lord Cutts died. 

8th February—The Queen’s treasury was robbed of £1,300 ; the 
thieves escaped, and the Lords Justices offered a reward for their 
apprehension. 

Un the 14th February the late Lord Mayor, Francis Stoyte, died. 
At his funeral the Blue-coat boys sung all the way to the church 
before the corpse, which was attended by a great many mourners; 
the Lord Mayorand aldermen in their ‘ formalities :’ so the masters 
and wardens of the several corporations. 

On the 3rd March appeared a curious advertisement, to the effect 
that a hawk belonging to G. Rochfort, Esq., had lately flown away 
with his bells and verbails, and whoever could give tidings of him 

was requested to send word to the Attorney-General on Ormond- 
quay. 

16th March—On her Majesty having passed the Union bill, the 
guns of the Castle were discharged, and the evening concluaed with 
ringing of bells, bonfires, and illuminaxions. 











16:h March—The Lor’ Lieutenant issued a pruc.amation fer | 











apprehending the pretended Prince of Wales, and for seizing and 
committing to gaol all Popish priests till further notice. 

21st March—The packet-boat from Dublin to Holyhead was 
taken by a French privateer, as was aiso another packet-boat com- 
ing to Dublin; both were ransomed. 

25th March—Interest of money reduced fism.10 to 8 cent. 

7th April—The Pembroke packet-boat from Holy was 
taken by a privateer within two leagues of Howth, and was ran- 
somed for £250; the packet was sunk. 

8th May—The James packet-boat arrived from Holyhead. She 
was taken the previous night in mid-channel by a privateer, 8 guns, 
55 men, and was ransomed for £150, having sunk the packet. Many 
other ships were also taken. 

24th June—The Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieutenant, arrived in 
Dublin. 

29th November—His Excellency the Earl of Pembroke sailed 
under a convoy of three ships. yan 

1st January—Sir Humphrey Jervis died. .J1e was buried at St. 
Mary’s church on the 6th, at night. ‘The funeral was attended 
by the Lord Mayor and aldermen. 
. The Hollow Sword Blades advertise for sale of their estates in 

reland. | 


Referring to the encouragement of the manufacture of Irish linen, 
noticed in our last number, we have to mention that in the 
reign of King Henry VIII. (1542), an act was | pene against 
‘Grey Merchants,” who were forestallers of linen and woollen yarn. 
Elizabeth, in the thirteenth year of her reign, prohibited all persons 
from exporting wool, flax, linen, and woollen yarn, except mer- 
chants residing in cities and boroughs, which they had been in the 
habit of exporting for upwards of a hundred years. After King 
William came to the throne, the English House of Commons, at 
the instigation of the inhabitants of Bristol, drew up & set of reso- 
lutions, declaring the progress of woollen manufacture in Ireland 
injurious to the interest of England. ‘These resolutions were pre- 
sented to the King on the 30th June, 1698, and on the 2nd July 
his Majesty answered: ‘I shall do all that in me lies to discourage 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland,” and a law was passed restrain- 
ing Ireland from exporting woollen manufacture, including frieze, 
at any duty. 

Linen was the staple of the north, and William was thankful 
for the aid he received from the sturdy Presbyterians of that quarter; 
that trade did not compete with England, and he therefore en- 
couraged that manufacture, while he destroyed the trade and in- 
dustry of the south. The revocation of the edict of Nantes having 
forced the French Huguenots from their own country, many of them 
settled in the north of Ireland, and brought with them the seeds of 
that industry and pegs Began has since ensured the wealth and im- 
portance of the north. They setiled at a little place called Blaris, or 
Lisnegarvy. At the same time, or shortly afterwards, a linen mann- 
facturer named Crommelin, from Picardy, joined his compatriots. 
He had ample means to establish the manufacture, and energy and 
activity to promote its success. He introduced the newest improve- 
ments from France, attended to the growth and preparation of flax, 
and all the incidents necessary for its improved manufacture. He 
paid particular attention to the French process of weaving, and 
having fully established his reputation—nay, success in this.country, 
he was joined by a near relative, Nicholas de la Cherois, whom he 
prevailed on to leave his dear native plains to seek a fortune in the 
colder regions of Ulster. And a fortune he found and left to his 
posterity, in the shape of an ample estate in Donaghadee, which they 
justly enjoy to this day. How little now is known of the ante- 
cedents of this ancient family, who by the surrounding poe are 
simply called Delacherois. ‘The family is now represented by two 
brothers, who, a few years since, fell out about the construction of 
an old Irish Act of Parliament, not at all relating to the linen 
trade, but an Act simply entitled, ‘‘ Quia emptores terrarum,” 
which we won't offend our learned readers by translating. And 
after exhausting all the legal tribunals in this country, they were 
persuaded to transport the case to the House of Lords in England, 
where the result seems to be satisfactory to all parties, for in the 
meantime the property in dispute was exhausted by litigation. At 
one particular time the learned solicitor for one of the 8 
wrote over from London that a “ compromise had at length . 
out betwen the parties ;” but it only appeased for a moment the 
fury of the litigants, and, like the Kilkenny cats, the suit abated 
from mere exhaustion. 
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iy PRICE ONE PENNY. No. 62. 
TI am . 
Rr. Rev. Dr. James i) i ii i ger to which I exposed 
Dor eg, Bishop of Kil: ii the gifts of faith and 
dare and Leighlin, was nh Wh 


born near New Ross, 
county of Wexford, in . 
1787. His father was } 
a small farmer, yet be- i) 
longed to a family once | 
signs: influential. For 
a year or two young 
Doyle went daily to a 
village shool ; but from 
his twelfth year he re- 
sided at an academy 
kept by a zealous cler- 
gyman named Crane; 
and as soon as he had 
attained the canon- 
ical age, he entered at 
Grantstown the novi- 
ciate of the hermits of 
St. Augustine. In the 
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prosecution of his stu- | | i 1) RN 
dies, James Doyle pro- : 1 NS 
ceeded to the univer- | ING 
sity of Coimbra in Por- WN 
tugal during the spring NS 
of 1806, where he stu- NAS 
died with extraordi- RNS 
nary &ndustry, and “NY 
highly distinguished JN 
himself; but his hon- x: 


ours were interrupted . a ee 
by the invasion of Por- lil TTT 
tugal under Napoleon. HA 
The royal house of vn 
Braganza fled to Bra- | 
zil ; alt was excitement 
and confusion—in the midst of which the duke of Wellington, 
then Sir A. Wellesley, arrived in Mondego Bay. His army 
was soon joined by a volunteer force, chiefly comprised of the 
Coimbra students—foremost among whom stood James Doyle, 
who had substituted a cuirass and helmet for his collegiate 
gown and cap. The battles of Rolica, Vimiera, and other san- 
guinary engagements followed. The French invaders were ex- 
pelled, and the royal house of Braganza was reinstated. But 
Doyle distinguished himself still more at the council board 
than in the field ; tempting proposals were made to him, as 
we learn from a pastoral charge which he addressed to his flock 
in 1823—“* We have at an early period of our life rejected the 
favours of the great, and fled even from the smiles of a court, 
that we might in our native land, from which we had become 
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an exile to procure an éducation, labour in the most humble 


department of the sacred ministry.” The sceptical opinions 
of Voltaire and Rousseau then furiously swept the Continent ; 

and the university of Coimbra was not exempt from the visi- 
tation. Doyle was naturally of a speculative and inquiring 
turn of mind; and we learn from one of his letters that 
he paced the halls of the college, debating with himself 
whether he would be a Christian or an unbeliever. ‘‘ I recol- 
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Christian morality 
which I had received 
from a bounteous God; 
and since I became a 
man, and was enabled 
to think like a man, I 
have not ceased to give 
thanks to the Father 
of mercies, who did 
not deliver me over to 

_ the prideand presump- 
tion of my own heart. 
But even then, when 

| all things which could 
have influence on a 
youthful mind com- 
bined to induce me 
to shake off the yoke 
of Christ, I was arrest- 
| ed by the majesty of 
| religion—her innate 
dignity, her grandeur 
and solemnity, as well 
as her sweet influence 
upon the heart, filled 
me with awe and ve- 
neration. I found her 
presidingin every place 
glorified by her vota- 
ries, and respected or 
feared by her enemies. 
I looked into antiqui- 
ty and found her wor- 
shipped by Moses— 
and not only by Moses, 
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MONUMENT TO RIGHT REV. DR. DOYLE, IN THE CATIIEDRAL OF CARLOW. “byt that Numa and 


Plato, though in darkness and error, were amongst the most 
ardent of her votaries. I read attentively the history of the 
ancient philosophers as well as law-givers, and discovered that 
all of them paid their homage to her as to the best emanation 
of the one supreme, invisible, and omnipotent God. I con- 
cluded that religion sprung from the Author of our being, and 
that it conducted man to hislastend. I examined the systems 
of religion prevailing in the East. I read the Koran with 
attention ; I perused the Jewish history, and the history of 
Christ, of his disciples, and of his Church, with an intense 
interest, and I did not hesitate to continue attached to the 
religion of our Redeemer as alone worthy of God—and being 
Christian I could not fail to be a Catholic.” 

In 1809, Doyle returned to Ireland, was ordained, and taught 
theology at the Augustinian seminary at Ross until 1813, 
when he removed to Carlow College. Here he filled first the 
chair of rhetoric, then of humanity, and finally of theology ; 
and, on the death of Bishop Corcoran, in 1819, Doyle, then 
aged only thirty-three, was elected by the clergy as their epis- 
copal pastor. The reformatory arranger ents which he at once 
grasped and mastered were of vast importance ; but it was not 
until 1822 that he made his debut as a pu.blic writer. In that 





lect,” he writes, ‘and always with fear and trembling, the dan- 


year Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, uiterea the celebrated an- 
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tithesis, that the Catholics had @ ehurch without a religion, 
and the dissenters a religion without a church. Dr. Doyle at 
once retorted. Affecting the greatest humility, he displayed 
extensive erudition ; and, in a masterly letter, in which all 
the subleties of dogmatic thealogy were clothed in the most 
powerful and argumentative language, he took a review of the 
Reformation, tithes, plufalities, the appropriation of church 
property, and finally denounced the church itself as an usurpa- 
tion, and the bishops as usurpers—maintaining that the apos- 
tolical right of succession could never be transferred from the 
Catholic Charch to the Protestant. In the following year Dr. 
Doyle published his eloquent and powerful ‘‘ Vindication of 
the Religious and Civil Principles of the Irish Catholics.” This 
work was sodn followed by twelve elaborate ‘‘ Letters on the 
State of Ireland,’ which at once became an authority, and 
were repeatedly quoted in parliament. Their great celebrity 
led to a decigion on the part of the senate, in 1825, to summon 
Dr. Doyle to give evidence before a select committee of that 
body on the state of Ireland. This he delivered with such 
perspicuity and irresistible powers of persuasion, that at least 
a dozen of the leading members of parliament who had pre- 
viously opposed the Catholic claims announced themselves 
converted by his evidence. 

Dr. Doyle’s labours to promote education for the people 
were unflagging and powerful. He regarded popular ignorance 
as the source of almost all their crimes ; and he constantly 
inculeated the necessity of early culture, spiritual and general. 
He established schools in every parish; he personally visited 
the districts disturbed by the ‘* wild justice of revenge ;” and 


, 


it was no unusual sight to see the bishop, with crozier grasped, | 


standing on the side of a steep hill in a remote country, ad- 
dressing and appeasing vast crowds of the disaffected people. 
The immense number of letters, tracts, and essays on edu- 
cation, public morality, poor laws, tithes, and the Catholic 
claims, which Dr. Doyle threw off from his pen is almost in- 
credible. The activity of his mind wore out his body, and 
for several years before his death his health was most 
precarious ; but he did not by any means spare himself in con- 
sequence. Dr. Doyle’s death was most touching. For three 
hours during his agony he nitered, in. language of surpassing 
and extempore eloguence, the most lively expressions of faith, 
hope, and charity. His couch was surrounded by several 
prelates and priests. He ordered them to lift his body from 
the bed and place it on the hard and uncarpeted floor, in order 
that his death might resemble as closely as possible that of the 
Master whom he had so worthily served. On Sunday morning, 
16th June, 1834, Dr. Doyle, at the age of forty-eight, passed 
tranquilly into eternity. In the stately cathedral of Carlow 
his remains repose, surmounted by one of the finest pieces of 


statuary from Hogan’s chisel, of which a drawing is given 
above. 


The above sketch of the life of the great Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin has been kindly supplied by the eminent biogra- 
pher of J. K. L.—W. J. Fitzpatrick, Esq., and constituting, as 
it does, a brief epitome of the contents of that most interest- 
ing and valuable work, will, we are sure, be acceptable to our 
readers. The number of those who were contemporaries of 
Dr. Doyle—who were eye-witnesses of his greatness and of the 
momentous events in which he bore so conspicuous a part, is 
every day becoming less; and his memory, without actually 
waning, was becoming less vivid in the minds of his country- 
men when Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work appeared ; so that, with its 
many other merits, it possesses that of being admirably well- 
timed. From this biography, with the kind permission of its 
author, we purpose laying extracis before our readers from time 
to timie, feeling, as we do, that an Irish periodical would fail 
in what should be its principal mission, if it neglected to illus- 
trate how much Irishmen of the present are indebted to the 
patriotic exertions of the great men of past times,jamongst 
the most illustrious of whom was the great J, K.L. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNTON: 
By J. R. O’Fraxacan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.3 Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c. : 
JOHN EGAN, ESQ., K.C., CHAIRMAN OF KILMAINHAM. 


Egan born in Charleville, county Cork.—This town also the birth-place 
of Dr. Anster.—Egan becomes a sizar in Trinity College, Dublin.— 

A tutor in London.—A law student and newspaper correspondent.— 

Called to the Irish Bar in 1778.—Married a widow with a fortune. 

His appearance.—A duellist.—Employed in contested elections.— 

Anecdote of T. O’Meara.—The fighting fee.—Egan employed at nisi 

prius.—Specimen of his address to a jury.—Obtains the gift of Yel- 

verton’s bag.—Elected a bencher in 1787, and made King’s Counsel.— 

Becomes a member of the Irish Parliament.—Encounter with 

Grattan.—Conflict between the Speaker and Lord Chancellor so early 

as 1690.—Egan called the “ Black Sol®’—Duel between Egan 

and Curran.—His sounding words.—Contests the borough of Tallow 
unsuccessfully.—Curran’s bon mot.—Sir Jonah Barrington’s descrip- 
tion of his speech against the Union.—Refused a judgeship rather 

than support the Union.—His emphatic declaration.—Death in 1810. 
Amonc those members of the legal profession of Ireland whose 
memory I desire to recall is John Egan—popularly known as 
‘‘ Bully Egan.” He was a native of the eounty of Cork, born 
about the year 1750. His father, curate of the town of Char- 
leville in that county, kept an elementary school, where, it is 
said, Yelverton, Lord Avonmore, received the rudiments of 
his education. Charleville is also distinguished as the native 
place of one of the most eminent poets of our country and time, 
also a member of the Irish bar and professor of Civil. Law in 
Trinity College, Dublin—John Anster, the renowned trans- 
lator of Faust. That the Rev. Mr. Egan was a careful pre- 
ceptor may-be inferred from the success of his pupils, for 
Barry Yelverton became Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, and we now proceed to trace the career of his 
son, who also attained a distinguished place at the bar. 

When John mastered a sufficient share of Greek and Latin, 
with science and other information requisite, he started for 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was sufficiently distinguished to 
obtain a sizarship, a pretty good proof he had not been idling 
his time. Having had some difficulty in working his way 


through college from the slenderness of his peeuniary re- 
sources, he graduated as Bachelor of Arts, and was glad to 


obtain a situation as tutor in the family of an Irish gentleman 
residing in London. Here he entered as law student one of the 
mons of court, and having literary tastes, got employment as 
newspaper correspoudent. By means of his salary as tutor 
and his income from the press he made as mueh money as 
enabled him to pay the fees necessary for his admission to the 
Irish bar. He was called in Michaelmas term, 1778. At this 
period an event occurred in his domestic life which contributed 
rouch to his happiness and independence—he married a widow 
lady with a good fortune. His practice at the outset of his 
professional career was chiefly in election cases, for which he 
was personally well adapted. His figure was large and athlétic, 
with a face shaped like a full moon; but to a coarse exterior 
was joined a good natural disposition, though ‘he was ever 
ready to obey the call to decide disputes by the duel, so com- 
mon in these days. This readiness to fight made hime 

ingly popular in disputed election cases. Some amusing 
stories are extant of the mode in which elections were then 
conducted. »A well-known attorney, the late T. O’Meara, is 
said to have been retained by a timid and penurious candi- 


* 


| date in the hope that his well-known reputation for fighting 


would prevent his opponent indulging in personalities. 
not that effect, however, for in the address from the hustings 
the timid would-be member was abused through all the moods 
and tenses. ‘Turning to his respectable agent, he said: “* My 
dear O’Meara, do you hear the abuse I’m getting ?”’ | 

‘‘ Every word of it—sure I’m not deaf,” replied O’Meara. 

** And don’t you mean to take any notice of it ?” 

‘* No, sir,” replied O’Meara, ‘‘ your fee was not a fighting 
See.” ‘ 














fought a mumber of duels with sword as well as pistol, 
_ and was fortunate in never having received a wound. 

' His lange burly figure and somewhat boisterous manner 
were well qualified for @ nisi prius advocate, and though not 
much distingushed as a speaker, his jury speeches were usually 
very effective. Barrington accuses him of sprinkling, as occa- 
sien served, some balderdash—am expression very significant 
but not easy to define. By way of illustration, I may mention 
that, in addressing some illiterate jurors in a case where his 
learned friend on the other side was distinguished by a sallow 
countemaace, Egan, in the course of his speech, requested 
them ‘‘ not to be carried away by the dark oblivion of a brow.” 

** Oh,” said his learmed friend, ‘‘ that’s balderdash.”’ 

‘It may be balderdash,”’ whispered Egan, “ but it will do 
= well for that jury.” 

elverton, who loved to patronize merit, especially m a 
fellow-countryman, was a steady patron and friend of Egan. 
Whea promoted to the chief seat in the Exchequer, he gave 
Egan his bag, a mode of complimenting a friend then common 
at the Ineh bar—perhaps a delicate way of suggesting to the 
attorneys to whom their business might theneeforward be con- |, 
fided. When, by the title of Lord Avonmore, Yelverton took | 
his seat on the bench, Egan’s practice in the Excheguer, as 
well as the other courts, greatly increased. In 1787, he was} 
elected a bencher of the King’s Inns, and was made one of the | 
King’s Counsel. He sat in parliament, and the parliamentary , 
history of the time presents his name as among those who. 
allowed personalities to mingle in political debate. though in | 
the altercation with Gratian it can hardly be said he was the 
aggressor. it is but just to Mr. Egan to give the provocation | 
in extenso, When discussing the state of Ireland on the depar- , 
ture of Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. Grattan, m allusion to the speech | 
of Mr. Egan, said: “‘ Another honorable member was pleased ; 
to say much to the prejudice of Lord Fitzwilliam’s administra- | 
tion. To that I have only to answer, it was a little unforta- , 
nate for the honorable gentleman’s political consistency that | 
he did not much sooner discover the errors of that administra- - 
tion, which, while in power, was the object of his strenuous 
support and the subject of his warm panegyric. At the same 
time that I am to thank him for the support—I would say the 
unselicited support—which he gave to that administration, no 
doubt from the purest motivesand without.any view to patronage 
(for the honorable gentleman is his own patron), I own I am 
not much surprised at his language. He has said something 
of the bad intentions which actuated myself and my friends in 
a style of moderation peculiar to himself. He has talked much 
of French principles and of insurrection—and, I believe, 
amongst other things, said something of cutting off my head ; 
and ‘this in a manner so peculiarly his own, in the fury and 
whirlwind of his passion, that though I did not actually behold 
the guillotine.of which he spoke, I certainly thought I saw the 
éwecutioner.”’ : 

This was certainly throwing down the gauntlet; and we 
cannot be surprised if Egan, whose appearance strongly resem- 
bled that of a brawny butcher, promptly met the attack. He 
said: “‘As Tam attacked in this way, I will show the right 
henorable gentleman and his friends that I do not want botiom 
to retert such attacks ; I will teach them that no litile duode- 
cimo volume of abuse shall discharge its rancorous contents 
against my person or my character wilhout meeting the treat-, 
mentiit.deserves. Iwill have the member also to know that 
no patt ofthe support which I gave to Lord Fitzwilliam’s ad- 
ministration was directed to him. I disdained to make him 
the idol of my adoration ; I shunned his intimacy, even when 
he was in the zenith of bis power, and strutted in pigmy con- 
sequence about the Castle. I believed Lord Fitzwilliam to be 
a nobleman of the purest intentions, and acting on that opinion 
did vote in snpport of his administration; but I soon saw he 
was the dupe Of a family compact, and the tool of little men 
who thought to swell themselves into importance, and, 
Colossus-like, bestride the country, while the gentlemanhood 
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lil 
of Ireland was to be haughtily excluded from the court of the 
viceroy. I have no party views, no ambition to gratify, ne 
selfish object in supporting the present administration, no pro- 
mises or expectations from them; and though it is too true 
that I was occasionally duped into voting with the seven wise 
men opposite,* yet, with more experience, I perceived their 
conduct was the mere result of disappointed party—the mere 
malevolence of defeated ambition.” ‘The excited speaker then 
alluded to the sum of £50,000, voted to Mr. Grattan by the 
Irish parliament, which he rejoiced at, for he thought it wag 
deserved at the time, but considered Mr. Grattan had since 
done irreparable mischief. 

Mr. Grattan, it appears to me, quite lost his temper, for his 
reply was anything but the language in which one gentleman 
usually answers another. In the course of his address he is 
stated to have said: ‘‘ I have no wish to go out of my road to 
allude to the honorable member, but if he will throw him- 
self across my way, I have no objection to tread on him. If, 
however, he imagines that anything like vulgarfruflianism or 
paroxysms of fury are to intimidate, he will find himself mis- 
taken, for the manner of that ruffianism, the folly of those 
paroxysms, and the blockheadism of that fury are too ridicu- 
sous to excite serious notice. I smile at them. The honour- 
able member in his contortions presented to my mind the idea 
of a black soul writhing im torments, and his language very for- 
cibly associated with the idea of a certain description of the 
fair sex, with whom, in manners and in dialect, he seems 
zealously to assimilate. As to the menaces of the honorable 


| member to disclose any confidence he ever enjoyed from me, 


I feel them in the sort of disregard they merit, and I answer 
ia the words of the poet: 
‘There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For { am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I regard not.’ ” 

How sad it is to peruse those acrimonious harangues, in 
which the evil passions of man’s nature were allowed to inter- 
rupt the business for which parliament was summdned, and 
were conducive to no good end. The instances which I have 
met with during my researches after material for these sketches 
were not confined to the periods in which my subjects lived ; 
the following extract shows they had a date much farther back 
in our history : 

‘¢ Contests of this nature assumed not unfrequently as much 
of a personal as of a strictly political aspect. Rancour and 
violence displayed their colours without reserve, and scenes 
which would now be considered disgraceful were enacted dur- 
ing the most solemn conjunctures without exciting surprigo. 
Whether this tendency towards embodying points of contro- 
versy in the individual who raises them is indigenous in the 
soil, or is to be ascribed to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, it has remained prominently characteristic of the 
national character from the dawn of history up to recent times. 
Again and again has the scene been witnessed of contests of 
right and principle degenerating into personal altercation, and 
descending at last into rude encounters, out of which the victor 
has extricated himself with less credit than the vanquished. 
The usages of society and a more refined sensibility and self- 
respect have had their effect in discountenancing these inde- 
cencies—they are out of fashion, and therefore out of use; 
but as, at the time we treat of, neither custom nor taste were 
so rigorously opposed to them, they were of daily and hourly 
occurrence. 

‘On the night in which the charges against Lord Chan- 
cellor Portert were rejected by the Commons, he was making 
his way homewards in his coach through the narrow thorough- 
fare called Essex-street. This avenue, which had been opened 
about twenty years before by the Lord Deputy’s_brother, 
Arthur Capel, entered the city by Essex-gate, and formed the 

* The opposition was then reduced to seven membes® 

+ Porter was Lord Chancellor in 1690. 
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leading line of communication between Chichester House, 
where the parliament sat, and Chancery-lane, inhabited by the 
judges and principal law officers, whose mansions were con- 
gregated about the newly-erected courts of justice in Christ- 
church-lane. As the vehicle lumbered along, the coachman 
made an attempt to pass by a carriage before him, in which 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, a violent opponent of 
the Chancellor’s, happened tobe. The street was profoundly 
dark, no public lights having been introduced in Dublin until 
the year after, when an act was passed for the purpose ; but 
it is possible that the flambeaux of the Speaker's footman re- 
vealed the hostile liveries, for he instantly put his head out of 
the window and called upon the Chancellor's coachman to 
stop. The command not producing an immediate effect, he 
darted out of his carriage in full costume, regardless of dark- 
ness and mire, and seizing hold of the Chancellor’s horses, 
brought them upon their haunches ina moment. Then, lest 
there should be any mistake about the matter, he ordered his 
mace to be produced from the carriage, and held it up before 
the eyes of the astonished coachman, exclaiming: ‘ That he 
would be run down by no man, and would justify what he did!’ 
The Chancellor, it is plain, had the worst of it in an encounter 
of this kind. He made no attempt to parade his mace in the 
kennel, and was obliged meekly to follow the Speaker ‘as far 
as their way was the same.’ Vulgar as this fray might well be 
called, it was thought of sufficient importance at the time to 
be made the subject of conference between the two Houses. 
Nay, Harris gravely asserts that the prudence and good temper 
of the Lords alone prevented a stop being put thereby to the 
settlement of the kingdom. 

‘* Such were the episodes which enlivened the session of a 
parliament that bad undertaken to hush ‘heats and animosi- 
ties’ from its debates. The bad consequences that ensued were 
such as might be expected. ‘The public were the sufferers. 
We learn from the same historian who has recorded the fore- 
going incident, that in consequence of the impeachment the 
Lord Deputy and the Chancellor conld not be induced to unite 
for any public purpose ; a stop was put to all business, and 
parliament adjourned for some weeks.’’* 

It is singular the sense of the ridiculous which is inhe- 
rent in the nature of Irishmen. When the controversy be- 
tween Grattan and Egan became known, the people were 
angry with Egan for attempting to insult their idol Grattan ; 
and identifying Egan’s personal appearance with one of the 
images in Grattan’s reply, discovered an ingenious mode of 
annoying him. The waiters on his cireuit used to ask per- 
sons ordering dinner, ‘* Would you like fish, sir ?” 

The guest usually inquired, ‘‘ What fish can you give me ?” 

To this the waiter would say, ‘‘ An Egan, sir.” 

The stranger invariably asked, ‘‘ What do you mean by an 
Egan *” 

And then came the reply, ‘‘Oh, sir, sure Mr. Grattan 
told everyone what an Egan was—it’s a black soul (sole) fried.” 

So, wherever Egan went he was known by the sobriquet of 
the Black Sole. He wasa ‘*Monk of the Screw ;” and Mr. 
Phillips in his agreeable work, ‘‘Curran and his Cotempo- 
raries,” says there were very few men Mr. Curran mentioned 
with more affection than this rough diamond. Yet they also 
had their duel. It occurred during the estrangement between 
Curran and Lord Avonmore. Egan espoused the cause of the 
Chief Baron in such a way as to give Curran offence, and a 
hostile meeting was arranged. When on the ground, Egan 
complained that the difference in stature between his adversary 
and himself gave the former a decided advantage. 

‘*T’d as soon fire at a razor’s edge as. at him,” said he; 
‘‘ while I’m as good a target as a stack of turf.” 

** Oh, Mr. Egan,” replied Curran, “I’ve no wish to take 
any undue advantage. Let my size be chalked on your body, 
and I’m content that any shots of mine which strike you out- 
side that shall noi count.”’ 


* “ Missing Chapters of Irish History”—Dudlin Universi‘y Magazine. 











The propositicn was not adopted, and a bloodless duel was 
the result. 

Egan’s minners were very coarse, and he shocked the re 
fined and elegant Charies Kendal Bushe—so much so, that 
when cor.versing with Mr. William Henry Curran, many years 
after Egan had departed from this life, the accomplished Chie 
Justice said, ‘If Egan were now at the bar, he would not 
meke half-a-crown in the year.” Some specimens of Egan’, 
phraseology are very ludicrous. Once when addressing a jury, 
having completely exhausted the epithets of vituperation, he 
paused for want of a word to form a climax. He seemed sud- 
denly struck with a happy expression, for, thumping the bar, 
he vociferated, ‘‘ this naufrageous ruffian.” Some one having 
curiosity asked him ‘‘ what was the meaning of the word ?”’ 

‘¢T have no meaning to give it,’’ replied he ; ‘‘ but don’t you 
think it sounds well ?”’ 

Egan was defeated in a contest for the borough of Tallow, 
which occasioned a bon mot of Curran’s. The defeated candi- 
date having petitioned, and the petition going against om 
who was observed in a great perspiration, Curran meeting him 
said: ‘* Well, Egan, I see how it is—you’re losing Tallow 
fast !”’ : 

He ‘was considered to bear a resemblance to Mr. Fox, 
but wanted the polished elegance of the English statesman. 
In his political career he was chiefly in opposition to the 
government, but on some matters gave support to the ad- 
ministration until the Union was brought before the House, 
when he opposed it with all the rough energy of his nature. 
On one of the most memorable debates he spoke in reply to. 
Mr. William Smith, and his language was so coarse as to be 
scarcely parliamentary. The debate was on Mr. George 
Ponsonby’s amendment, negativing the address as far as it 
referred to the Union. Mr. Egan termed his opponent’s ar- 
guments ‘‘rubbish,” and those who used them ‘ scaven- 
gers.” We are told by Sir Jonah Barrington,* that no mem- 
ber on that night pronounced a more sincere, clumsy, power- 
ful oration. He had great vehemence and fluency, but his 
language was just what came uppermost, for he never cared to 
make a selection, and the speech was full of power—but the 
power’ of a runaway horse, plunging and kicking at all that 
approached. It was well said he was like the Trojan horse, 
sounding as uf he had armed men inside of him. 

The division on this debate was one of the flickering illumi- 
nations of patriotism which the dying embers of the Irish par- 
liament cast forth. It had been the most stormy debate ever 
known, and about 60 members had spoken. One hundred 
and eleven divided against the Union, to 105 for it, and popu- 
lar joy was at its height. As the members against the mea- 
sure walked in to be counted, the visitors, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, “leaned on the galleries anxious for the result. 
Lady Castlereagh, one of the most beautiful persons of the 
Castle party, was naturally extremely anxious for the fate of 
her husband’s measure. Egan was the last who entered the 
House, and when his burly figure and bluff, good-humoured 
countenance was seen, its expression of intense-exultation be- 
spoke the triumph of his pgrty. When the number of the 
members preceding him was announced at the bar as 110, he 
paused for a moment as if to collect breath to shout; he them 
flourished over his head, like a countryman in a fair, a large 
stick which he held in his hand, and shouting, “ I’m a hun- 
dred and eleven!” sat down on the nearest beneh and burst 
into an immoderate, almost hysterical fit of laughter. It wae 
the spontaneous outpouring of his ardent nature.. Although by 
no means rich, when he was offered to be made a Baron of the 
Exchequer, with £8,500 a-year, if he supported the measure; 
and when some friend hinted he might be deprived of the- 
chairmanship of Kilmainham which he held, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ T’ll stick to my country, and Kilmainham. to the d—!” He 
held his office until his death in 1810. 

* “Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” p. 415. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MOORMACEK’S GRUDGE! 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


(Continued from page 104.) 

‘¢ Well, Mary,” said Myles, ‘‘’tis a hard cage. The failure of 
the crops and the disease among the cattle was from the 
Lord, and should’ not be visited upon us, who have suf- 
fered enough already, and are next te starving as it is. Sure, 
if'they’d give us a little time and forgive us what’s due, we'd 
come round with the times, and be able to go on again as well 
and better than any new tenants he'll get.”’ 

- “ What was Pat Rooney saying to you, Myles? That's 
what I want to know, eh ?” 

‘* That was just what he was saying. He says the times 
are likely to come round ; there’s not a year but the potatoes 
stand it better than the last. “He had two barrels and a-half 
himself this year, where he hadn’t two stone and a-half last 
year. “T'was the same with ourselves, Mary. And, with the 
blessing, a couple of years more will put them over it; we 
could then pay on from a fresh start, and that’s all any one 
coming in’ can do, As to the rent that’s due, he never can 
get a penny of it, and he knows that. Wouldn’t it be fitter. 
and fairer for him, then, to leave it with them that has it these 
forty years, and never was behind with the rent till the first 
year of the rot, than to give it to strangers that never gave 
them a penny piece, not all as one, Mary ?”’ | 

‘That's all very true, Myles; but sure, if his honour 
chooses he can do it—we can’t make him do what he doesn’t 
like.” 

“*No; but perhaps we could prevent him from doing what 
he does like.” | . 

‘* What do you mean, Myles? Sure you wouldn’t let it en- 
ter your head, let alone your heart, to harm Bob Mahon? For 
the love of God, Myles, take care what you're about. You 
know what Pat Rooney did beforg; he got two poor boys 
sransported through their listening to his advice. Now, Myles, 
if there’s life in me, ’'11——Tll——” . : 

‘‘Whist, Mary, hold your tongue; I’m not going to harm 
Bob Mahon—only to frighten him.” 

‘* You'll have neither hand, act, nor part in the like, Myles, 
unless you mean to kill me first. Oh, be led by me, Myles, 
asthore macree; have nothing more to say fo that hang-gal- 
lows fellow, Pat Rooney. He’s as cute as a fox; you know 
as well as I do that he put them two poor boys, the Cough- 
lens, forward in that business, and held back himself; when, 
if right was_right, the same Rooney ought to have been hanged 
instead of them being transported. And.as sure as my name 
is Mary M‘Cormack, he’ll leave you in for it if you have any- 
thing to say to him.” 

Mary threw her arms around her huge husband’s neck, 
kissing his forehead and his cheeks, and continuing to ex- 
claim, ** Myles, Myles, don’t break my heart—you that never 
grieved me since the first day I bestowed it upon you; sooner 
or later you'll come to grief if you listen to that fellow !” and 
she kissed his lips and cheeks again and again, while her 
warm tears flowed upon his rough, unshaven chin. _ 

“Don’t, father dear,” murmured the poor sick child; ‘I’m 


sure mother is right ;” and she cast a beseeching look at the | 


distracted man. 
‘‘Myles,” continued Mary, “ hide nothing from mo > i’ 
think I can give you better and fonder advice than that man. 
M‘Cormack strode through ‘the room with his eyes fixed on 
the floor, while Mary still gazed upon him through her falling 
tears.. At length he stopped before her. 
‘“‘Mary,” he replied, ‘I love you now no less than I div 
ten years ago, when I first came across you. Isn’t it my love 
for you, and that creature beyond you, that has made me hall 
mad? Mary do you hide nothing from me. What did you 
hear pass between us—or rather, what did you hear him say ? 
For, Mary, I did little else than listen to his maddening words. 


‘ 
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‘So I thought, Myles darling—so I’m sure. I'll tell you 
what I heard and saw then—and let us cast our lot with the 
Lord, and not with the devil.” 

‘The devil, indeed, I believe Moira,” said Myles; “ but 
he’s not where you are, core of my heart;” and the gigantic 
fellow stooped down and fondly embraced his wife. 

“Now, Myles, I'll tell what,I heard and saw, and I'll ask 
you to tell me no more than you choose. But whatever you 
do tell will be safe with me,'and I'll only give you my advice 
upon it. I told you that I heard him say ‘he was a tyrant, 
and deserved no better.’ I know he meant Bob Mahon. I 
saw him give you a sheet of paper and a quill—they’re in the 
crown of your hat, Myles—and as I turned the corner of the 
house to call you in when the snow began, I heard him tell 
you not to forget to bring the prayer-book on Sunday night 
next. There’s no prayer-book in the house but the one— 
my prayer-book. Oh, Myles, is that fit work for a blessed 
book like it, and on a blessed day ?—the book you gave me, 


‘Myles, the day I swopped hearts with you before the holy 


altar.” - 


‘‘Whist, Mary, jewel; sure I wouldn’t fret you for the 
world. Isn't it, I say, my love for you, Mary, that has put 
me through other after this gait? Has that man Bob Mahon 
any heart to take the roof from over our heads ?—and the 
winter coming down upon us; and that creature there—’twill 
be the death of her, that’s what it will. Oh! Mary, Mary, if 
we could stop this without doing harm! Pat says a few lines 
would do it—a few that he could show Mr. Waleroft; he 
would not insist upon putting us out for fear of the worst ; 
but we don’t mean to do a ha’porth but write a few lines just 
to threa ¥ 

«To threaten him with death, Myles; and the same might 
be followed up in spite of you, for I don’t believe you would 
do more than you say. Oh, Myles, Myles, I’m sorry ever 
you learned to write a scroll. But no, you won't, you shan’t! 
Myles, if you love your Mary, and I know you do, kneel down 
there and take this book; J’l/ not ask you to swear upon if, 
Myles—but take it and pray to God to keep you from tempta- 
tion; tell that poor dying child there, the only one we ever 
had, to tell them in heaven that you wouldn’t do it.’’ 

Here poor little Kate began to cry, and finally to cough ; 
and for a few minutes both father and mother thought she was 
going to die. The strong man gazed thoughtfully upon her 
rolling eyes, while the mother held her up, sustaining her 
throbbing head till she regained her breath, and then laid her 
head gently down again upon the pillow. 

‘¢ Myles,” continued Mary in a beseeching tone, ‘‘ promise 
me that you'll go no further in this black business; give me 
that paper and the quill as a token you'll be advised by your 
wife. Do, Myles, asthore;” and she went towards his hat, 
which lay upon the end of the dresser. 

Myles looked at her, but did not move. She took the paper 
and quill, and tearing them into fragments, threw them into 
the fire. She then clasped the huge man again in her arms, 
and sobbed upon his breast. | 

‘Leave me to myself, Mary,” he said at last, disengaging 
himself from her embrace ;.‘‘I never knew how much you 
loved me till to-night.”’ 

‘Did you ever doubt it, Myles?” said Mary, looking at 
him sadly. 

‘*Never, Mary; but I did not understand your love, or the 
turn it would take. Will you forgive me, Mary mayourneen ? 
But I thought you’d back me up in frightening Bob Mahon.” 

‘‘In frightening him, Myles! have you lost your senses ? 
And is that the sort. of love you thought I had for you? to 
think I'd see you destroy both body and soul, or even to stand 
silent by, let alone te back you! Oh, Myles, Myles!” 

‘‘ Well, Mary, I know you are right all through; and let 
them do or say what they will, I swear that I’ll be advised and 
guided by you in everything but one—one only,” 

‘+ and what’s that, Myles, darlin’ 2” 
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‘‘T must meet Rooney and M‘Quade on Sunday night.” 

‘No, nor the sorra foot, Myles—nor the sorra take the one 
inch, Myles.” 

‘‘T must, Mary—I must.” 

‘* Why must, Myles ?” 

‘‘ Because if I hold back from the meeting they will mark 
me—ay, Mary, and, may-be, murder me.” 

‘‘God forbid, Myles. And is that the opinion you have of 
them that you are going to join? Oh, Myles, Myles, you 
won't go.” 

“T will, Mary; but it will be to free myself from them 
openly, I'll stoutly refuse to have act, part, or concern with 
them. But I'll promise, Mary, to hold my tongue, and never 
speak a word of what’s past. If I didn’t go forward, and tell 
them this plainly, and that I’d have nothing to say to it, they'd 
only think I was going to inform on them. And, Mary darlin,’ 
they'd harm me ; and then what would you do?” 

‘‘T doubt the power them fellows will have over you, Myles, 
particularly that M‘Quade ; his tongue, as well as his heart, 
belongs to the devil. Don’t go near them, Myles.” 

‘‘1’ll go, Mary; but don’t fear or fret about me. Didn't I 
swear that I’d be advised by you in everything but the one ? 
But, Mary, I must go; my only chance is to be plain and 
honest with them before it goes any further.” 

‘¢ Well, Myles, promise on this prayer-book that you gave 
me ten years ago, that you will not join them men, by thought 
word, or deed, to harm Bob Mahon. ’Tis yourself, Myles, I’m 
thinking of, for I don’t like a bone in his body. For my sake, 
Myles, swear this; and then if you think it best and safest to 
tell them so plainly, why go in the name of God; but let it 
be in His name.” 

‘‘ For your sake, Mary, I'll promise; and I’m beginning to 
bless God already that you put me from the like.” 

‘* And you'll have reason to bless Him for it. See now, 
Myles, if the Lord won’t find some means or other to keep 
you from poverty as well as from sin—that’s my own Myles.” 
And she elung to his gigantic form, and caressed him over 
and over again. 

After this lengthened conversation, Mary prepared a homely 
supper for herself and her husband. She was a thrifty, care- 
ful person, and made things go twice as far as many others 
would, or could have done. And although poverty is not too 
strong a word to convey a notion of difficulties which had for 
some time overtaken them, yet that high-spirited, struggling, 
and uncomplaining little woman kept everything in and about 
the house so neat and clean, that the agent’s deputy reported 
to him, that ‘‘it was impossible the M‘Cormacks could be so 
very poor as they let on to be.” 

‘¢ Making a poor mouth, eh ?’’ said Bob Mahon. 

‘‘ That’s exactly it, sir,” said the “‘ driver.” 

It was no poor mouth, however, but too painful a fact. 
They had neither potatoes nor corn—no, nor a * sup of milk,” 

but as they bought it; and their means were confined to the 
precarious chance of an occasional day’s wages earned by 
Myles. Doubtless, there was what in those days was called 
‘*@ project’’ in that barony ; but it happened to be eight miles 
from Tullybrin, and would have entailed the necessity of 
M‘Cormack remaining away, and that, with the expense of 
a lodging, it would not have supported himself alone. No 
wonder, then, that he was not found at “ the project,” drawing 
a wheelbarrow afier him, in the midst of a string of lazy, 
drunken idlers. If, under these circumstances, poor Myles, 
who had never known care or unhappiness till the blight came 
upon the potatoes year after year, and instead of eight to ten 
stacks of corn, and a good cock of hay in the haggard, a pair, 
or mayhap a pair and a-half of good smooth cows chewing 
their cud in the bawn or the cowhouse, a long well-sodded pit 
of potatoes in the garden, and from four to half-a-dozen nice 
slips in the stye about this time of the year, these things were 
ail nid—il, I say, under these circumstances, and the dread 
of his wife and sick child being turned out in the cold spow to 

















perish and starve, if Myles was near losing his balance, and 
yielding to the tempter, can it be wondered at? And if that 
fond wife’s word of love and religion restored his equilibrium 
how great the blessing and how blessed the means! ' 


PART II. 


THE snow lay deep upon the ground the next morning, and for 
several days afterwards there was no alteration in the white 
glare that spread its dazzling brightness over the whole face of 
the country. ' Sunday came; and during the three days that 
had elapsed since you first saw Mary M‘Cormack and her sick 
child, if no change had take place in the external world more 
than one change had taken place im that house, First, the 
delicate little girl had gained strength from hour to hour, and 
was now sitting up by the fire, poor and scanty as it was with 
a warm shawl across her chest, and a book in her hand; while 
the cheerful smile of her mother, who sat silent by, seemed to 
be cast back in simple harmony from the daughter's lips upon 
her heart. Myles M‘Cormack had gained strength from hour 
to hour too. He had been at early Mass that morning, and 
had now returned and was fondly chatting to his wife and little 
Kate. It was on the tip of Mary’s tongue to ask him if he met 
Pat Rooney or Mick M‘Quade at chapel; but she thought it 
better not, and just caught herself in time. She was well 
satisfied with her husband’s course since the conversation she 
had held with him three days before. This was, she knew,'an 
important day for him, and he began it well. He still adhered 
to his resolution of going to meet Pat Rooney and M‘Quade 
that night; but Mary did not now doubt him. She felt con- 
vinced not only of the straightforward course her husband had 
determined to pursue in that “black business,”’as she still 
called it, but she also felt satisfied that, having sought strength 
from the Lord, he would not be bent from that course either 
by all the hope they could set before him of averting hig im- 
pending fate, or all the dread they could picture to his mind 
of poverty or starvation. * She knew Myles too well to fear 
that he could be intimidated to join in their plans. It was, 
therefore, with an affectionate smile of confidence upon her 
lip and a secret prayer rising from her heart, that she handed 
Myles his hat, saying— | 

‘‘Myles, I will not seem to doubt your steadiness of purpose 
by repeating my advice to you upon this business. I have 
never had reason to doubt your word—so God speed yon, and 
send you safe back to me, Myles; asthore!” 

He bent down his tall figure, and throwing his fond arms 
around his pretty wife’s neck, he exclaimed : | 

‘* Mary! as I prove faithful to my promise and to you in 
this business, may [I rise or fall in this world and the next!” 
And he then left the house. 

Mary bolted the door after him, murmuring a prayer for his 
safety and strength; and then she returned and sat by her 
silent child until it was time to give her ‘‘a bit of supper” 
and help her to bed. She then resumed her chair by the fire, 
and ever from that moment sat with a listening ear. But she 
had long to wait for a sound, for the night was calm and 
frosty. 

The snow still lay deep upon the ground—the frost had 
been hard for several nights; and as Miles turned in over the 
garden hedge and crossed the fields at the rear of the house, 
a crisp, sharp noise accompanied his footsteps. The moon 
had not yet risen, but there was a pale white light upon the 
horizon where she would soon rise, and the stars glitteredc 
brightly in the heavens, nearly double the height above him 
that they would have done had the night been wet. 

Myles plodded on to the place of rendezvous—an old, un- 
occupied mill situated in a lonesome wild glen about a mile 
and a-half distant among the hills. Although he was not be- 


hind his time, yet he was not the first there for as he ap- 
proached he heard voices whispering, mingled with the choked 
purling of water escaping from beneath a sheet of ice at the 
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head of a small pool above the mill. Rooney met him at the 
doorway. 

« All right, Mick," said he, turning his head round to his 
companion, who was behind him, ‘‘I told you Myles was game 
to the back-bone. Now we'll see if we don’t hunt that tyrant, 
instead of his hunting us. Come in, Myles, come in; you 
see we have a fire,” said he, laughing; and he pointed toa 
few sods of well-kindled turf, which must have been lit for 
some time, for it was clear and bright. Three large stones 
had been rolled towards it, surrounding it ina corner. Michael 
M‘Quade and Rooney led the way, and sitting down themselves 
pointed to the unoccupied stone for Myles to do the same. 

The object of this meeting was in the first instance to swear 

in M‘Cormack as a Ribbonman, and to give him the passwords 
and signs; and then, being as they considered safe, to get him, 
as he was a good penman, to write a threatening letter to Bob 
Mahon, promising him all sorts of sudden death and ready- 
‘made coffins if the ejectments on the estate were persevered 
in. : 
For the first purpose it was necessary to have a person of 
M‘Quade’s rank present to administer the oath. What that 
rank was I am not quite up enough in such lore to say; but 
there was no doubt that amongst the lawless fraternity he 
had attained to the dignity of ‘‘ Parish-master” at least.— 
Whatever the rank was, it was essential that he, or one of 
equal status, should be present at the swearing in of a new mem- 
ber, to render the thing legal. Hence it was that M‘Quade 
had travelled twelve miles through the snow to this meeting 
for the above purpose; but it was his duty to do so, or ten 
times as far, if called upon by a brother, knowing him to be 
such. 

M‘Quade, pointing as I have said to the unoccupied stone, 
requested M‘Cormack to sit down. He hesitated. The big 
moon now shone full in through the dilapidated walls of the 
old house, but a projecting angle threw its shade across M‘Cor- 
mack’s face and shoulders, hiding from his companions the firm 
expression which was then gathering upon his lips. The white 
light, however, fell strongly upon M‘Quade who was sitting. 
down; and as M‘Cormack turned to speak he distinctly saw | 
the round silver-mounted end of what he could not mistake to 
be a pistol, glitter beneath the bosom of his waistcoat. Did 
this create doubt or hesitation in his heart as to the course he 
came there resolved to pursue? Not in the least; if it had 
any effect beyond surprise, it was to hurry the statement he 
was determined to make—although M‘Quade’s commence- 
ment of the business in hand delayed it for a proper opening. 

‘¢ Come, boys,” said M‘Quade, pulling a bottle from one 
pocket and a glass from the other, ‘‘we always begin the 
making of a brother with a dhrop of the water of life; ‘tis 
only in set cases, where time presses, that a brother can be 
made without three being present besides himself. And, Myles 
M‘Cormack, let me tell you that it is a very great compliment 
to the man that is made specially, and for a particular purpose, 
as you are about to be. It spakes well for him—doesn’t it, 
Pat? Here, Myles, the first thing you have to do is to drink 
‘damnation to all tyrants’ ina bumper. You are at liberty 
to think of any tyrant you like while you are tossing it off— 
but we never mention names.” And filling the glass, he 
handed it to him. M‘Cormack, standing back at arm’s length, 
held the palm of his open hand between himself and the glass, 
saying, ‘I'll drink none, M‘Quade; and Pat Rooney might 
have told you so, for he knows I took the pledge. See, here 
is my medal, that Father Mathew himself hung round my 
neck—I’ll drink none, boys!” 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





A humourous divine visiting a gentleman whose wife-was none 
of the most amiable, overheard his friend say, “If it was not for that 
stranger in the next room, I would kick you out of doors.” Upon which 


the clergyman stepped in and said: “ Fray, sir, make no stranger of 
me,” 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TIM HEGARTY’'S TRIP TO THE DOWNS. 


Ir was rather late next morning when I awoke. My first 
thoughts were on my lost love, and I pulled the bell for 
Hegarty to pack for our start. ‘‘ Boots” brought me hot water. 
I desired him to send up my servant, and was informed he 
was nowhere to be found. 

** Has he not slept here last night ?”’ 

‘¢ No, sir.” 

‘¢ He was here yesterday morning ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

*¢ When did you'see him last ?” 

** Shortly after you went to the Darby, sir. 
out too. I said, ‘ Tim,’ says I, ‘are you for a spree to the 
Darby ” ‘Troth, you may say that,’ says he, ‘ with your 
own purty mouth.’ Them’s his very words to me, and I’m 
blessed if I laid oyes on ’im since.” 

*¢ When he comes here send him to me at once.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

I proceeded to complete my toilet, descended to thé coffee- 
room and had breakfast, read in the Times an account of the 
inquest on the body of Captain Woods, and was glad to find 
the evidence fully exonerated Colonel Blake. The verdict was 
‘* justifiable homicide.”’ This relieved my mind so far, I was 
perusing a graphic account of the great race I had so plea- 
santly witnessed, when a paragraph caught my attention. It 
described in very humorous style how a valorous son of the 
Emerald Isle, in revenge for having been ‘‘ cleaned-out” by a 
thimble-rigger, had taken the law into his own hands, and put 
the aforesaid sleight-of-hand man in grievous bodily harm by 
administering a sound drubbing. The police would have taken 
both parties into custody, but the rush to witness the race 
separating the combatants, the intentions of the conservators 
of the peace were frustrated, and both escaped. I was con- 
cluding the narrative of the race when the waiter informed me 
that my servant had gone to my room. | 

I hastened upstairs, and found Tim in woful plight. His 
hat was broken into flitters, his clothes were soiled and torn ; a 
black cirele round one eye, and a severe‘contusion of the under 
lip, showed plainly he had been engaged in dire conflict, and, 
in the language of the ring, sustained heavy punishment. 

‘* Well, Tim,” I said, as I surveyed this disreputable speci- 
men of a gentleman’s servant, ‘‘ you appear ina nice condition 
this morning. How do you account for the disgraceful state 
you are in ?” 

‘Account for the disgraceful state I am in!’ he replied, 
echoing my words. ‘Tis thrue for your honour, I’m in a dis- 
graceful state, surely—look at me, batthered and bruised from 
head to foot; but ’tisn’t me that is in fault at all.” 

‘*¢ Who, in the name of patience ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, then, who but the London polis, that allowed me 
to be robbed and swindled, beaten ‘and beguiled of my little 
airnings at every hand’s turn I tuk in this schaming city. 
Yerah, God be good to quiet, dacent, innocent Dublin ; ’tis 
long I'd be meandering Sackville-street, not to spake of Pim- 
lico, Stoneybatter, or the Liberties, before I’d meet the pack 
of blaguards I came across in every place yesterday.” 

‘* What happened to you ?” 

‘¢ Wisha, everything happened to me. When I left the 
hotel, I sees a lot of dacent people getting up on coaches, and 
omnibusses, and other conveyniances, driven by fellows all 
calling out, ‘ Darby, sir—Darby!’ and when they sees me, 
three or forr street boys gothered around me, hollooing out 
* Darby, sir |’ to me. 


He was agoin’ 



























































































































be too. 

‘¢¢ All right, master,’ says one, taking me by an arm to- 
wards his conveyniance. 

‘““*This way, master, says another, pulling me off in 
the opposite direction. 

‘© Asy, boys,’ says I, ‘ where are you after taking me ?’ 

«Darby !’ says one ; ‘ Darby !’ says the other. “Twas all 
‘Darby! Darby!’ 

‘‘ While they were argnfying I sees a purty, smiling colleen, 
and she says: ‘Are you going to the race, Paddy ?’ 

‘¢¢My name isn’t Paddy, my darlint,’ says I, ‘but Tim 
Hegarty. And where’s the races ?’ says I. 

‘“‘¢Oh, Tim Hegarty,’ says she, ‘don’t you see. everybody 
is going to the great race—the Darby is run to-day.’ 

‘¢* Well,’ says I, ‘the longer we live the more we learn. 
I’m used to races in ould Ireland since I was a gossoon, and I 
never heard a race called Darby before.’ 

‘¢¢ Will you come along with me then, Tim ?’ said the purty- 
- looking colleen. 

‘*¢‘I'o be sure, and welcome,’ says I; sating myself side-by- 
side on the roof of a coach. 

‘¢ ¢-You pay the fare for me, Tim,’ says she, ‘ for I declare 
I forgot my purse on the dressing-table. Till pay you to- 
morrow, with thanks.’ 

‘¢¢ Very well, miss,’ says I; ‘how much ?’ 

‘¢« Ten bob for you and the gal,’ said the driver. He might 
be speaking Greek, for I did not understand him, until the 
young lady, seeing gold in my hand, desired me to ‘ fork out 
a half-sov.’ This I did, and then there climbs up a fellow 
‘dressed like a nobby groom, calling out, ‘‘ The kurrect list of 
this day’s runnin’ hosses, with the list of the riders, the weights, 
and colours.’ 

‘¢ * Please get me a card,’ said the young lady. 

‘*'We were near ready to start, so I calls out: ‘I say, 
master, hand up one of them cards of the race.’ 

‘“‘ He said, ‘ All right !’-and hands me up one. I gave him 
a penny, and he flung it back saying: ‘ Them cards is a shil- 
ling, master.’ 

‘¢* Too dear,’ says I, giving, it back. 

‘«*¢ Well, here’s one for sixpence,’ says he, and I got one 
just every bit as big as the other, with more printing on it, for 
sixpence ; but when I put my hand in my pocket to pay for it, 
I had not less than half-a-crown. When I tould this to the 
schaming card-seller, ‘ All right,’ says he, ‘give me the half- 
crown, and I'll get it changed.’ 

‘‘] was simple enough to trust him, and he just dodged 
under the wheels of the coach that was agoin’ to start. ‘Stop, 
coachee, says I, ‘till I get back my change of the half- 
crown.’ 

‘© ¢ Tf I waited for that,’ says he, ‘I’d.be late for the Darby.’ 
So I lost my money, and got laughed at into the bargain. 

*** Never mind, Tim,’ said my young lady, ‘ let’s see: the 
list of the horses.’ 

“*T handed it to her, and with a seream of laughter she 
read: ‘ Pioneer, Mundig, Shamrock, Peony, Pelops. Why, 
Tim,’ said she, ‘ you're sold.’ 

“**Sold!’ saidI. ‘How? 

** ¢ The scheming fellow gave you last year’s list.’ 

““* Oh,’ I groaned, ‘ that’s the reason he let me have this 
for sixpence. My half-crown has been badly laid out.’ 

‘©The d—I a doubt of it,’ was the ready reply. 

‘* As we stopped several times on the road, the coachman 
and passengers had some drink each time, and the young girl 
who enticed me to go was.not behind any at lifting the little 
finger. She said she was terribly thirsty, but instead of tay, 
or even lemonade or a bottle of soda wather, ’twas nothing 
but ‘ goes of brandy’ would content her, and as she always re- 
minded me she forgot her purse, and no one else appsared to 
notice her, of course I had to pay; so, bedad, she cost me a 
purty périny before we got to our journey’s end. 
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‘‘ Well, ‘twas a sight worth seeing. Such» droves of: 2ar- 
riages, drawn by one, two, and four horses. Suchveclodls 
of dust that darkened the skies. Such rustling ‘of ‘silks, 
and waving of handkerchiefs, and kissing of hands,~and 
laughing, and drinking. Before we got to thé coorse I «got 
tired of my young lady, for she drank more than Was ‘good for 
her, an’ signs on, her behaviour was not ‘respectable, mor her 
conversation religious or edifying. When I refused:to treat 
her to more lickur on the coorse, she ballyragged me in lan- 
guage that would disgrace a fisherwoman. 

‘«« Bad cess to you, you ill-looking whelp,’ says she, * with 
your carroty hair, your straw-coloured whiskers; and butier- 
milk eyebrows—a purty object you are to be seen with at the 
Darby. Tl lave you, you mean-spirited, close-fisted, ould 
curmudgeon,’ and to my joy she made for a coachful of grandly 
dressed girls that I mistook for court ladies—and so they were, 
for they came, as I was told, from Cranbourne-coart. 

‘‘T went straveyging about the coorse, looking on at the 
races that came off before the great Darby race—and no great 
shakes they were. Charming Lass, with a feather-weight, would 
be able to bate the best of them. But, as ill-luck would have it, 
I saw a quiet, mild-looking boy with a boord before him, and 
three thimbles on the boord, and he kept shoving about a pea, 
and offering to bet a sovereign ‘no one could tell what thimble 
the pea was under.’ Well, I watehed him, and saw the pea 
was covered with the middle thimble, and so did another seem- 
ingly dacent man, for he said, ‘I lay a sovereign ’tis: there,’ 
pointing to the middle thimble. Sure enough, when the thimble 
was riz, there was the pea. So the man laughed, and said, ‘ Hand 
over the cash, my lad.’ The boy paid the money; and kept on 
dodging the pea asy with the thimbles. I thought I might 
make a sovereign as well as the other, so I watched, and saw 
the pea covered again by the middle thimble ; so I bet-a 
sovereign. But what wonld you have of it, sir, when:he lifted 
the middle thimble, bad scran to the pea was there ; but ‘twas 
under one of the others, though I seen it plain go under the 
middle one. Having lost, I paid my money, and: was deter- 
mined to watch the lad close. Whenever the man who won 
before me bet I observed he won, and whenever anyose else 
bet they lost, so I suspected foul play. Once more 1 watched, 
and could swear I saw the pea covered by the thimble. I bet, 
and yet when he riz the thimble the pea was gone ; so I sus- 
pected the chap crooked it away with his little finger. I paid 
again, and when next:I bet I said ‘I should rise the thimble 
myself” The lad would not allow me—he said ‘it war 
agen the rules.’ rae 

‘¢¢ Rule or no rule, I'll do it,’ said I. 

‘«¢* No,’ said the man who always won, ‘ I'll not allow it.’ 

‘©¢ Won't you,’ says I; ‘I suspect you are one of the 
cheats.’ With that he made a’ blow at. me» which ‘nearly 
knocked out my eye, and I hit him a blow on the mouth that 
loosened his ivories. A ring was made, and my hat got 
knocked off and trampled on, my clothes torn, and I tried 
to get at the chap who caused the loss of my money with his 
cheating thimbles, and just.as I had,a grip of him, and was 
making a football of his rascally carcase, the polis:came charg- 
ing down. Before they got within reach of us,the cries of 
‘They’re off!’ told that .the Darby race had- begun, ‘and 
everybody rushed to the ropes to watch the race. Sol e8- 
caped with the remnants of my clothes; but my pocket-hand- 
kerchief, neck-tie, the few shillings left in. my purse, and my 
Watherloo medal were all. gone. I cared little whether Pelops 
or Mundig, Gladiator or Bay Middleton won—for, tired and 
wearied, I wandered about till I made the best of my way to 
the house of a poor widdy woman, from a-near Mitchelstown, 
who keeps a lodaine near the New Cut, and here I got a bed 
and my breakfast. So thai’s the scandalous way the~hondon 
polis allows quiet, dacent boys like me to be treated wh 

we seek a little devarshun in London town.” 

1 gave him a few sovereigns to replenish his purse, and 

suggested the propriety of his changing hig habiliments with 
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the least possible delay, and he soon re-appeared in more pre- 
sentable-attire, and then set steadily to arrange my luggage. 
Towards evening all was in readiness for our foreign tour— 
passports duly filled, luggage corded and directed, and in good 
trim we went on board the packet bound for Boulogne. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOIOE. 


CHAPTER XXII. [conrinvuen.} 


She rose as she spoke, and as though forgetful of the recent 
weakness which had prostrated her. Her foams stood erect, and 
there was a proud flash in the steady look which she fixed upon 
him—a light gleaming, as it were, from within the depths of that 
conscience, which even in the moment of severest temptation she 
had held guiltless before her God. 

“Heaven help me!” she faltered, “in my ignorance. 1 who 
thought you so good—so virtuous—so ever kind ; I who knew you 
from my childhood—who clung to you and to your idea as that of 
my earhest, my truest friend! How could you, with the memory 
of all this—of my mother’s dying words, and of my truly sacred 
obligation of fulfilling them—how could you persistently determine 
to lure me to such sin?—me, to whom you have so often in your 
turn applied the name of your earliest, your most cherished.” 

She spoke with a vehemence very unusual in her—passionately 
and indignantly, and the flushing crimson of her face became of a 
deep and burning red. 

‘I thought I could have trusted you, Alfred Leeson, even as I 
would have trusted my own soul. I thought I could have confided 
in you, so that if all the world had proved false and ungrateful, 

et would ae fidelity have remained unchangeable to the last. 

felt that I could have spent my life with you safe and secure, 
under the shadow of ome protection and your care. I was about 
to prove that fact by binding myself indissolubly to you by those 
solemn and sacred vows which only death could sever. But now” 
(she paused for a passing instant, as if to give greater force to the 
determined tenor of her words), “now I would not trust your troth 
however binding; I would not confide in your friendship, your 
honour, or your truth—no, not even in the very lightest relations 
of human intercourse. I would not accept, nor ated e, nor vow, 
nor ring, nor token from the one who could thus deliberately en- 
tertain so base a scheme againstme. Wepart now,” she murmured 
in a tremulous whisper, as the folding-doors which separated the 
room in which they steod from that where glittered and gleamed 
the marriage altar (shaken by a gust of wind), partially unclosed, 
revealing to the broken-hearted girl that bright apartment, with 
its lights,fits flowers and its nuptial shrine. Again did her heart swell 
almost to bursting, and the fair scene floated before her like a 
vision, for her eyes were dimmed with tears. ‘There was no help— 
none; no hope—no ray of chance, and so the victim of tyranny 
and deception had but to meet and brave her fate. The fierce and 
lurid light that raged and burned on high from out the heavens 
seemed to her like the flames of a funereal pile, consuming the pale 
ashes of her exterminated hopes; whilst in the voice of the un- 
chained thunder—mighty, deafening, and tremendous—she seemed 
to hear the death-proclaiming tidings which were flung down, as 
it were, on her devoted ay say those mountainous clouds 
whose dense, black forms had blotted out the stars. 

** Well, is that paper signed yet? or do you purpose keeping us 
in a state of blessed expectancy until to-morrow morning ?” Major 
Walderton inquired, as he entered from the drawing-room. “ Why, 

~ what the deuce is the matter?” he added, with one of his piercing 
looks directed first to the bride, and then to the countenance of her 
embarrassed companion. : 

‘You will find your answer there, sir,” Norah somewhat haughtily 
answered, pointing to the fatal paper.” 

“Well, but—bless my soul! you are not going to demur about 
this, are you, at this advanced stage of the proceedings?” ex- 
claimed the evidently perplexed gentleman. “There is nothing 
new in it, is there ?—nothing with the tenor of which you had not 
previously been made acquainted ?” 

** Until this hour I knew not of its existence,” Norah replied ; 
‘IT knew of no such restriction—no such obstacle—no such bar- 
rier, All—ev 
and only confided now, when, from the peculiar circumstances of 
my position, it was deemed that I dared not of necessity refuse.” 
Major Walderton’s brow darkened, and for the moment it did 


erything has been most carefully concealed from me, y 


as though he were about to make some an i 

as he turned towards the pallid bridegroom; but #4 am a 
gaining his ordinary command of himself, he said, with the same 
appearance of good-natured pleasantry which usually characterized 
him. ‘“ Well, well! all and every device is fair in war time, so we 
must even overloek and forgive this little stratagem. In any event, 
however, I do not anticipate that it will make any material dif- 
ference. Considering that beyond yea or nay, you have both gone 
too far to recede, you must go on now to the end of the chapter, 
demur or no demur. The time for consideration is past; it is too 
late to be entertaining the notion of impediments, be they ever so 

laring or so disagreeable. You have taken the field now, and 

erefore you must stand the brunt of the battle. ‘There can be 
no retreating—no showing of the white feather upon either sides. 
The thing is decided ; you must do or die.” 

It was the counsel of a worldling, but it was as chaff before the 
winds when brought into collision with the steadfast strength of 
Norah’s principles. 

‘“*No matter how far compromised—no matter how deeply it may 
appear that I now stand committed, yet this will I never do,” she 
said, looking up at him so despairing and yet so defiant, with so 
much of determination mingling with the wild grief in her woful 
face, that Major Walderton dropped his eyes in temporary em- 
barrassment upon the floor. There was no chance of succumbing 
here—he felt the fact at once. She was not to be overcome by 
any of the ordinary arguments or representations which so often 
frighten into a passive acquiescence with things distasteful, or even 
repulsive to them, so many of her sex. She was not to be terrified 
by the anticipated visitation of the world’s dread sneer, or to be 
driven into sin by the fear of scorn’s keen, mocking finger. 

Major Walderton saw all this, and a great deal more besides, at 
a single glance. We say a t deal more, for though he Was by 
no means an imaginative individual, yet a kind of visionary idea— 
a mental phantasmagoria of the woody “ Chesnuts,” with all there- 
unto belonging, flashed like the light of a brilliant meteor upon 
his far-seeing mind. Simultaneously with Norah’s absolutely ex- 
pressed refusal to proceed, did that sagacious person still in 
the glow and flush of this internal illumination, mentally behold 
her lover advancing to take the fatal leap. ‘ If she won't come to 
him, and I think it is pretty tolerably See that she will not,” 
reasoned the affectionate kinsman of Mr. Leeson within the secret 
cabinet of his own mind, ‘‘ why then the deuce is in the dice if he 
does not take up the position, and at all hazards manage to bear 
away the prize, let repentance come when it will. At all events, 
he shan’t be kept back for want of a reminder.” 

‘‘ To be or not to be, then, that is the question,” he observed in 
an audible tone, leaning with both hands upon the table, and glanc- 
ing steadily at the contracting parties. ‘There are but the two 
ways for it—either you will or you will not. The terms of the 
sentence are equally applicable to you both. If the lady will not 
yield consent—if she absolutely refuses to sacrifice her principles 
(and I must say that I t the strength of mind which has 
enabled her to arrive at such decision in the very face of a diffi- 
culty so overwhelming as the present)—if she still positively de- 
clines to victimize her feelings, then the matter becomes simplified 
to this—-will you? Will you (I repeat the question), in order that 

ou may prove yourself not altogether unworthy, not alone of this 
exceeding confidence, but also of that of all honourable men. 
Excuse me, Leeson, but facts are facts, and John Walderton is not 
the man to compromise his honesty by attempting to disguise them. 
Will you (taking the chivalrous view of this most sternly matter- 
of-fact proceeding) brave all possible consequences, and consigning 
bigoted last wills and testaments, with all the humbugging ~~ 
judices and diableries therein contained, to a place that shall be 
nameless, marry this dear, good, amiable, ‘niggers: : He ex- 
tended his hand towards Norah as he spoke, too 3 gracefully 
in his own, and all in a flush and excitement of radiant probity 
and apparently genuine heartiness, presented her, as it were, to his 
cousin’s acceptance. ‘ Marry her, sir, at once and without further 
parley, in spite of the world.” 

This was a home-thrust, and Major Walderton firmly believed 
that it would decide the fortunes of the day, and carry the point 
which, from personal interests, he was so much concerned in de- 
siring. 

“ To ake a beggar of her, and to elevate you and yours to the 

ition which such act alone can ever successfully achieve for 
ou!” was Alfred Leeson’s reply, delivered in his iciest tones. _ 

“Ts that any fault of mine?” Major Walderton returned with 
a charming frankness of demeanour, as though pre-determined not 
‘to be angered. “Am I accountable because a certain respectable 
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old gentleman has thought proper to grant to me a remote interest 
in oy eae which, in  aadamtes of the fact that he could not 
take it with him, he happens to have left, as best it perch 
him, behind ? Suppose now that he had willed it all to a charitable 
institution, without regard to either of us. You are young, and 
ablejto live by your own exertions, as I am—thanks to Providence, 
bymine. Besides, to return to the present subject—this lady's 
guardian may relent, and, consequent upon this happy alteration 
of affairs, the wealth which you will for her sake have surrendered 
up may come to you again in a still more agreeable form as the 
ample dowry of your wife.” ; a ta; 

Alfred Leeson turned away as though stung with pain, his face 
pale and distorted. Major Walderton had walked gloomily to the 
windew, whence he looked forth at the wild war of the elements 
with the same show of characteristic indifference. There was the 
pause of a minute, during which Norah's mute gaze had search- 
ingly scanned the countenance of her companion. Alas! that she 
should read there no trace of yielding—no faintest shadowing of 
change. A mortal sternness appeared to have fixed and sharpened 
the beloved features, so that she almost felt as though she knew them 
not. Slowly, very slowly she moved away towards the outer door 
of the apartment, an expression of native pride struggling through 
the intense agitation which convulsed her, the dreadful shock 
she had sustained vibrating through her every nerve, and smiting 
upon her heart and brain with the force of a thunderbolt. Wounded, 
insulted, desolate, and weeping, galled to the very quick, but still 
firm and unyielding to the last, she was conscious that he was 
looking steadfastly upon her, and with an expression too of bitter 
sorrow, compunction, and tenderness. She could feci the look with 
which he followed her—a look such as he might have turned upon 
her had she lain there dead ere yet the ill-fated love of their early 
years fiad been darkened by the shadow of that ruin which had 
fallen upon them even now. ‘There was something in its mtensity 
which reminded her of days and feelings never to return; and 
when, as she thus retreated, she glanced back once more at his 
face, she was fain to cover her own with her quivering hands in 
very agony. Unable to speak—unable for the moment to move, 
as in a dream she heard his voice addressing her as, following her 
departing footsteps, and as if heedless of the:presence of anyone, he 
said : 

“Is this then your love, Norah? Is this your truth? Is this 
your fidelity? ‘Yo leave me at such a moment—to drive me from 
you like a thing of maught—to cast me away in the very hour when 
the destinies of our lives were about to be united. I had placed 
my fate in your hands, and until this miserable night God knoweth 
I had never dreamed but that you would estimate all earthly sacri- 
fice as nothing when called upon to make it for my sake.” 

“Excepting my God alone, neither is there any sacrifice I would 
not joyfully have encountered,” she faintly murmured in the same 
words as those to which he once before had so eagerly listened. 
‘‘ But you asked what was not mine to give—you demanded what 
belonged alone of right to none save my Redeemer. Yet I forgive 
you—forgive and pity you as well, for even in this the hour of my 
bitterest affliction, I do believe my lot will be a happier one than 
yours. Fare you well!” She turned an agonized look upon him. 
Her white hands, stretched out towards him, began to tremble more 
and more violently. Pale as the face of the dead was her face as 
she gasped forth that last word, and then in ‘the desolating deluge 
of her unspeakable agony sweeping away all other ‘feelings in its 
mighty flood, feeling that their separation was now indeed final, 
and that her doom was for ever seAled, she rushed ‘forth from his 
bewildered sight to return, oh! never more ! 


Thank God that she was true! Thank Him who had given 
her strength, weak, fond, loving, and helpless as she was, to dash 
away from her thus, in the pure exaltation of a lofty spirit, the 
glittering chalice of earth’s love—with her own hands to rend the 
spell whose magic so surpasses all other of life’s joys—with her 
own lips to bid depart far from her, and for ever, that human bliss 
beneath whose mightiness her heart so long had bowed. “Yes, the 
struggle was over—the conflict at an end. The conibat between 
Love and Faith had at length atrived at a victorious conclusion, 
and she who had fouglit the good fight—she whose ‘baptismal role 
of faith had proved so invincible ‘an armour, with the unseen light 
of that precious beacon alone shining amidst the datknéés like a 
guide-star, turned herself away from hope, joy, love, altar, bride- 
groom, husband, home, and went forth amidst the raging tempest 
of that most evertful night, like a stray leaf—a frail, ‘fair, broken 
flower, to be tossed from billow to billow on the tighity, pitiless 
Waters of the stormy sea called Life. 


{To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CUP TOSSING. 


“Now, Judy, I appeal to you—look into that tay-cup-«did you ever 
look upon the likes of it ?”’ 

Such was the manner in which Judy Mulcahy was addressed, one cold 
stormy autumn evening, by Peggy Donovan, whose father inhabited a 
lonesome cottage at one side of that celebrated pass between the counties 
of Wicklow and Dublin, and which is known to every lover of the pictur- 
esque by the name of “ the Scalp.” 

On the flattened and hardened mud floor of the humble but still com- 
fortable cabin, there burned two or three sods of turf, upon which sim- 
mered a little iron pot filled with water. Near to the hob, or fire-place, 
was a three-legged deal table. which was graced with a lacquered earthen 
tea-pot, a blue delf cup, and a virgin white china one. Beside the china 
cup was a cracked dinner-plate, over which was strewn sugar Of an ex- 
tremely dark colour. The right side of the cabin was graced with a drainer, 
on which dishes of all sizes, wooden platters of all dimensions, and plates 
of all colours were indiscriminately mixed together, while its upper part 
was decorated with china cups, bowls, and sducers, which, like many pra- 
dent persons in the world, presented to the eyes of the spectator only their 
sound and fair-leeking portions, though the silent wall, like the consciences 
of the worldly wise, had the opportunity of viewing how hellow, broken, 
and cracked they really were. The left side of the cabin was eceupied by 
the settle bed, well scoured each Saturday evening with shelly sand, and 
which every night was duly turned down to receive within its wooden ram- 
parts, when “ the father had gone to sleep,” the bucksome form of Peggy 
Donovan. From the ceiling depended five hams, and twice as many sides of 
bacon. 

At the three-legged table sat two females busily engaged in predictions 
grounded upon the inspection of tea-leaves. There is no* superstition 
so common among the Irish peasantry, particularly in the eastern and 
southern parts of the country, as that of “ telling their fortunes” by what 
is called “ cup-tossing.” The manner in which this kind of divination is 
practised is first by leaving a small quantity of liquid in the bottom of the 
tea-cup, next twisting the cup rapidly in the right hand, and then putting 
it mouth downwards, where it is allowed to rest for about a minute. The 
interpreter of the cup raises it, and according to the various positions in 
which the tea-leaves are scattered at the bettem ahd around the sides, 
the fate of the tosser is confidently predicted. Peggy Donovan, who was 
on this occasion the tosser, was a stout swivel-eyed girl who, as she gazed 
with one pupil into the cup, seemed to be taking into the speculation of 
the other the calimanco bow-knot which bobbed over her forehead from 
a calico cap tightened fast on her head. Opposite to her sat the old woman 
to whom she had appealed as Judy. This Judy had, by her extreme old 
age (now approaching her ninetieth year) obtained, in the county Wicklow, 
or at least as far as Enniskerry, the name of “ the knowledgable woman.” 
While we are detaining the reader by this description of the placein which 
the cup-tossing happened, and the persons who took part in it, Judy had 
attentively looked into the delf-cup, examined it in every way, and with- 
out saying a word replaced it on the table, and shook her head ina most 
solemn and prophetic manner. ‘ , 

«, Well now,” repeated Peggy Donovan“ well now, Judy Muleahy, 
look into that tay-cup, and tell medid you ever see the likes of it?” 

‘‘ Never,” answered Judy. 

“Why, then, now Judy, that’s the third time I tossed a .eup upon my 
going to Dublin, and would you believe it, it has always turmed up the 
same way, leaf for leaf, and bit by bit.” 

‘It’s mighty curious entirely, entirely,” replied Judy. 

“Well now, look at it again,” said Peggy; “begin at the right-hand 
side of the handle.and you will see, as-plain.as you can see the Sugar-loaf 
hill from my father’s door, as if there were milestones on it, the road from 
this to Dublin; then there is a big lump on it—that I think is a purse 
of gold; well and then there are two stalks together—that I think is an 
open hospitable house, where the péople are ready to leap out of their skins 
so glad are they to veceive me. I cati’t make out tle meaning of that, 
for I have no relation in Dublin that would welcome me, but my aunt 
Maggy Magennis, and she’s buried in Kevin’s churchyard these ‘twelve- 
months; then there is a tall handsome man—that, I’ll engage, is the man 
I am to be married to; and there is over all a great big blob of a tay-leaf. 
I can’t make out that, nor what it means, whether itis to be egood service 
I am going to get, or a parcel of money that is coming to. me, or a whole 
bundie of children that,I am to have by my marriage, I can’t tell. 

“ Then, to say the truth,” Judy replied, “that big blob ofa tay-leaf is 
the very thing that is puzzling me. I have been trying my fortune with 
the cups all my life, and never yet found them to deceive me. That cup 
looks mighty well but for the cloud over it—that’s the big blob—and if 
you take my advice, you won’t go to Dublin for many a month to come.” 

“ Judy, you're doting—that’s the fact. Do you want me to die an old 
maid at the Scalp? Nobody sees me here, and I know yery well, if I 
don’t go to Dublin, Ihave no chance of getting-a husband. The eloud, 
I'll engage, is the number of children I am to have, ‘as Itold you before. 
Judy, there’s no use in talkin’, I'll goto Dublin—i’m determined uponit.” 

“ Very well, I wish you luck;) but, mind “Peggy Dexovan, and don’t 





forget it, I don’t like that big tay-leaf that is hanging over your head just 
| how——you’ll meet some mischance I’m afraid.” 


~ 








Forty-eight 


hours had nt passed over Pesgy y Dosoven’s 

ungier-street, wondering ing as it at the immense num- 
ber of sh hat were to be seen in Du me at Ghice in the wertd the 
people in could find customers.” She was thinking, too, what a mighty 


pleasant thing it would be if she could at once get into a fine service or a 
good marriage, she preceived a number of persons running at the 
end of the street. “ By dad,” thought Peggy, “ may-be they are running 
to look for a place, and why should not I run and look as well as the best 
of them?” : 

Peggy pecordingty set off as rapidly as her heavy blue eloak, her large 
bundle of clothes, her thick brogues, and a double flannel petticoat would 
allow her to move. As she turned the corner of the street, she saw the 
crowd was increasing by groups from every side, and when she had ad- 
vanced about fifty paces she found herself in the circle of a motley mul- 
titude of the poorer classes, whose eyes were fixed upon the drawing-room 
windows of a heavy looking brick house. 

“ Ah, then, what place in the world is this?” said Peggy. 

“‘ Why, then, you must be mighty ignorant not to knew,’ answered a 
dirty ragged ruffian standing beside her, and whose low cant and vul- 
garism at once betrayed the Dublin jackeen. 

Peggy did not think it proper, after this rebuff, to renew her interroga- 
tories in the same quarter, but she heard from others that there was a 
meeting of “the friends of Ireland” conyened by Mr. O’Connell in the 
house she was gazing at. Ina few minutes afterwards she saw a window 
open,'and upon the balcony in front there stepped forth a stout, tall, merry- 
looking gentleman, whose grey eye lighted with joy as the enthusiastic 
cheers of thousands greeted his ears. 

“ Good jewel,” said Peggy, “is that the great O’Connell ?” 

“ The dickens a one else,” replied an old man, “ there he is, the very 
pattern of an Iveragh prince, and it is always good news he has for the 
poor and the heart-broken Irish—long life and a happy death to him!” 

Peggy listened with intense interest to the speaker as he proceeded to 
dilate on the political question then under discussion. In the course of 
his observations he touched on that topie on which Peggy’s thoughts were 
constantly employed—matrimony, and held out to the poor such flattering 
prospects of domestic happiness from the accomplishment of some mea- 
sures which she, however, did not clearly comprehend, that she began to 
clasp her hands with joy, and invoked blessings upon the head of the 
orator who promised such benefits—when suddenly a rude hand snapped 
at the bundle she bore under her arm. Peggy pressed it still closer, and 
the next moment her fine large heavy blue cloak, the very pride of Wick- 
low on a Sunday, was seen fluttering through the crowd. The loss of the 
very finest of her finery put all notions of patriotism out of her head, and 
she ran through the multitude calling upon every honest man to stop the 
robber. The attention of the people was too much engrossed, and Peggy’s 
loss was unnoticed. She saw the robber, who appeared to be the Dublin 
jackeen she had first spoken to, turn up a narrow lane. Peggy followed 
him, but when she was half-way through the lane, she could find no traces 
of the thief. 

Sad and disconsolate, she stood, the very semblance of despair, in the 
middle of the narrow passage which was well known to every Dublin 
police officer by the name of “ Goat-alley.”’ 

“ Judy, Judy,” thought Peggy, “ after this you are a witch—the big tay- 
leaf that was hanging over me is my new blue cloak flying off from me. 
It’s gone, and I might as well think of coaxing a trout out of the river, as 
finding my cloak in this dirty lane.” 

‘“‘T am sorry to see any thing fretting a handsome young girl like you,” 
said a tall young man who was standing at an open door in the lane. 
Peggy looked at this kind friend, and her gratitude was immediately ex- 
cited, for the sympathy was expressed by a man apparently about twenty- 
five years of age, not less than six feet in height and athleticin his form. 
The only defect in his face was a heavy red complexion, which might be 
the effects either of extreme health or of debauchery before the constitu- 
tion begins to sink beneath it. There was, too, a slight mark below his 
right eye, which looked like the last glowing tinge of a brilliant black-eye, 
and to the observation of the experienced was as certain an indication of 
a bye-gone fray as is the crimson colour that tints the evening sky, and 
tells the lovers of nature that ¢here has burned afew hours since the fervid 
heats of the scorching sun. Peggy’s head was filled with no poetical ideas 
but those which appertain to matrimony, and she nearly forgot the recent 
loss she had sustained in the interest she saw she had excited in a tall 
well-looking man, who might be, for aught she knew, her fated lord and 
master.” 

Few persuasive arguments were required to induce her to enter the open 
and the hospitable home to which John Foy (for such he stated was his 
name) invited her. The moment that she entered the house, however, 
she was Surprised to find the door quickly closed behind her, and two bars 
drawn across it. Upon looking round her she found herself in a narrow 
little cell of a room, at one end of which were two or three beds huddled 
together, and having thrown over them a dirty parti-coloured quilt from 
beneath which the ends of foul-looking sheets and rusty blankets pro- 
truded themselves. Along the naked walls were arranged broken stools, 
and dilapidated chairs, while a ricketty table in the centre of the room was 
covered with greasy cords steeped in dregs of punch and porter, and in- 
terspersed amongst cracked bottles, delf cups, and one or two glasses. 
Underneath the table were broken tobacco pipes, and scattered’ papers 
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that, from their twisted forms, seemed to have once enveloped either snuff 

or tobacco. The atmosphere she breathed was laden wun che deleterious 

gas of a recent debauch. Peggy at once began to suspect she was not in 

“‘ a proper house,” and her suspicions were confirmed when she discovered 

that the companion of the handsome young man (and who had bolted the 

aren Debind her) seemed to be the very person who had robbed her of 
er cloak, 

“ Sit down, my darling,” said John Foy, “ whatever annoyed you when 
you came in here, you may all as one as take your oath that you will have 
little left to trouble you going out.” 

“Thank you, thank you, sir,” answered Peggy, “ but I had much rather 


“Go !” replied Foy, “oh! the devil a step will you go out of this till 
we are after seeing what's in the bundle.” 

_ “Sure, you’re not going to rob me ?” cried Peggy, holding her bundle 
tight between her hands. 

“Rob you! Oh! no; never fear, my darling—we won’t rob you, you 
needn’t give it if you don’t like; only, you see, if you don’t let us look at 
it, Jem there has a case-knife, and who knows but if you put him to the 
trouble of taking itfrom you, he might, by way of a joke, just cut the 
windpipe out of you, to prevent you singing out, my jewel.” 

“Oh! murder! murder !’’ screeches Peggy. 

“ Not another word,” roared jackeen Jem, catching the unlucky girl by 
the throat, and flourishing a butcher’s knife before her eyes, “ not another 
word or I'll stick you like a pig.” 

“Qh ! murder! murder! murder !” again screamed Peggy. The ruffian 
grasped her still more tightly by the throat. Foy tore the bundle from 
her hands, and was running to the door, when with one blow it was 
smashed into pieces, and three policemen bounded into the room. Foy 
was in a second felled to the ground, and the cut of a broad police sabre 
left Jem prostrate beside him. 

“So,” observed the police officer, “you miscreants, you were going to 
add murder to the robbery of this young girl. 1 was watching you in the 
crowd in Stephen’s-street, and saw you Jem Mangan, steal the cloak and 
hide here; J also observed, that this ignorant country girl was seduced 
into the house by Foy, and I had merely gone for assistance to secure you 
both—one for committing the robbery, the other as being his accessary.”’ 

It was not more than two months after the occurrence of this last scene 
that there was a grand wedding feast at “the Scalp,” at which Peggy 
Donovan (after transporting her Goat-alley acquaintances) figured as the 
bride of peace-constable. Brady, and often did she relate his gallant 
achievements, and the augury of old Judy Mulcahy, which was precedent 
to them. 
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THE POOR IRISH BOY. 


On! I wish that the strange kith and kin of my father 
Had never remembered poor Norah at all; 

They have left me.a heap of bright gold, but I'd rather 
Go back as I was to the clay cottage wall. 

Gay lovers in plenty come whining and wooing, 
I’m followed as close as a deer by the hounds; 

- Faise-hearted fellows! I know what they’re doing— 

They're courting my pennies, now turned to pounds. 

Poor Dermot, dear Dermot—oh ! woe is my breathing, 
Dermot has stricken the root of my joy, 

For he passes me by with a flash in his eye, 
Saying, Norah’s too rich for the poor Irish boy. 


Oh! will I forget when he helped metocarry \ | 
The pitcher of water and basket of peat 

When I left him alone, and yet found he Would tarry 
To gaze on the dew-moistened prints of my feet. 

Oh! will I forget his sad praying and weeping, 
When the sickness of fever was wasting my cheek, 

When he turned from his bread, and watched on without sleeping, 
With a sorrow too deep for his white lips to speak. 

Oh, Dermot, dear Dermot, though gold oft bewitches, 
And the best of our souls it can often destroy ; 

Yet Norah’s warm heart would soon break amid riches, 
Unless they were shared by the poor Irish boy. 


Though the pledge in pure whiskey too often he’s drinking, 
Though he idles his time singing Cushla Machree, 
Yet they cannot be mighty great faults, I am thinking, 
When the glass and the song are both sacred to me. 
They tell me his face has no beauty about it— 
But beauty’s a garb for a butterfly’s wear, 
I’m not sure but I love him the better without it— 
Yet how white are his teeth and how black is his hair. 
Dermot, my own darling Dermot, oh! never 
Believe that I’ll look on another with joy, 
But just ask me once more if I'll have you for ever, 





And see if I turn from the poor Irish boy. 
Exriza Coon. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1708. 

Second Friday after Easter—The City ordered that the rights of 
Admiralty within the harbour, vested in the City, should be de- 
fended from encroachments. 

A committee ordered to inspect the City wall, and have the 
ruinous parts taken down. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—A grant of 100 yards of sail- 
cloth voted to the Lord High Admiral as his fee. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—An address of condolence voted 
to the Queen on account of the death of Prince George of Den- 
mark. 


On the 30th April, in the sixth year of her reign, Queen Anne 

BD Airected a commission appointing Thomas Earl of Pembroke and 

Montgomery, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. On the 27th November, 

Narcissus, Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and Richard Freeman were 

appointed Lords Justice ; and on the 4th December, in the seventh 

year of her reign, Thomas Earl of Wharton was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant, 

1709. 

Second Friday after Easter—A gold box voted to the Earl of 
Wharton, Lord Lieutenant, and a silver box to Mr. Addison, 
secretary. 

Third Friday after Michaclmas—A gold box voted to General 
Ingoldsby. 


‘‘ MONDAY BOOKS.” 
1708. 
July—Petition to parliament to prevent exportation of corn in 
this dear season.” 
1709. 
18th November—This day commenced the disputes concerning 
the election of Lord Mayor by Alderman Constantine being passed 
over and voted a scarlet gown. 
18th March—The Lord Lieutenant prevents the passing of the 
bill for the Eddystone lighthouse, the tax for which was intended 
to extend to the City. The Lord Lieutenant’s letter to the Re- 
corder. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
16th April—The “ James” Holyhead packet boat was taken and 
ransomed ; the mails of the 9th and 12th thrown overboard. 


In this year Michael Cole presented a petition to the Queen, 
stating that “‘ he had with great industry, pains, and expense found 
out and brought to perfection a new kind of light, quite different 
from any yet in use, composed of one entire glasse of a globular 
shape, with a lamp which would give a-clearer and more certain 
light from all parts thereof without any dark shadows, or what else 
might be confounding or troublesome to the sight, than any other 
lamps that have hithertoo been in use, and which he doubted not 
would prove a general good and benefit, and therefore prayed a 
grant of letters patent for the sole use of his invention within that 
part of Great Britain called England and Ireland for fourteen 
years.” Her Majesty consented to the petition, and secured the in- 
vention by patent dated 7th August, for fourteen years. 


In 1709 occurred that famous winter called by distinction “ the 
old winter ;” all the rivers and lakes were frozen, and even the sea 
for several miles from theshore. The ground was frozen nine feet 
deep—birds and beasts were struck dead in the fields, and men 
perished by thousands in their houses. In the north of France 
the wine plantations were almost destroyed; nor have they since 
perfectly recovered the fatal disaster. The Adriatic sea was frozen, 
and even the Mediterranean about Genoa. The citron groves in 
the finest part of Italy suffered severely. 


At page 84 we mentioned that the City of Dublin gave a splendid 
entertainment to the Duke and Duchess of Ormond at the Tholsel. 
We have before us a letter which may not be inappropriate here, as 
indicating the state of the Irish court in the reign of Charles the 





* We have not within our reach the price of corn at this period, but 
on the 28th January, 1598, James Bellew, Mayor of Dublin, certified 
to the constable of Dublin Castle, “that, in the month of January, 
wheat sold in Dublin at 19s. the peck; 13th March following at 22s.; 
bere malt at 16s. to 18s.; oat malt from lls. to 12s. And further do 
make known that the market peck of Dublin does contain 17 gallons, 
pottle and pint, and the malt market peck of Dublin 22 gallons, Win. 
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First. It was written to Sir Edward Savage by James Howell; 8rd 


May, 1639: “ There is a most splendid court kept at the C and 
except that of the Viceroy of Naples, I have not seen the like in 
Christendom ; and in one point of ‘grandezza’ the Lord Deputy here 
goes beyond him, for he can confer honour and dub which 


that Viceroy cannot, nor any other I know of. afi 
here wonderfully, with all kinds of bravery and building.” 


About this period shone the “admired and cherished author of 
the Tatler and Spectator.” .“ If,” as states a Dublin paper,* * the 
destiny that cursed Italy with the fatal gift of beauty, that dower 
of temptation and sorrow, also gave to the Irish mind the equally 
perilous one of genius. It is idle to enter into the why and the © 
wherefore that the recipients of the two highest endowments of 
mind and body should be so fatally exposed to suffering and woe ; 
but the fact is undoubted that a successful man of genius is tlie 
exception and not the rule, and that a happy and intellectual beauty 
is as rare as a millionare peet. What is true of the individual 
is true of the nation. Ireland has produced more great men in 
every department of art, science, war, and poetry than any other 
nation in the world; and distinguished as the Celtic race is for its 
intellectual vigor and activity, the Irish branch is indisputably the 
ruling part. | 

‘‘ Swift and Steele were born in Dublin—the-former in 1667, the 
other in 1671. Sterne was born in Clonmel in 1713, and Gold- 
smith in Palas, county Longford, 1728. - Has any other country 
produced four such men in sixty years? 

“From the terrible bitterness of Swift how delightful to stray 
into the pages of Steele. Now that he has been one hundred years 
in his coffin, with perhaps not a pinch of dust remaining, how 
strange the letter to his wife sounds. If the admired and i 
author of the Tatler and Spectator was now to call upon any 
of the merchant publishers of Broadway, how gladly would they 
discount his drafts of Parnassus? We doubt if even his shoemaker 
would have the profanity to present a bill to so great an author. 
But the letter— : 

“ Gray's Inn, 13th February, 1708. 

‘* Dear Proz—If the man who has my shoemaker’s bill calls, 
let him be answered that I shall call on him asI come home. I 
stay here in order to get Johnson to discount a bill for me, and 
shall dine with him for that end. He is expected home every 
minute.” 


Another letter from our brilliant author must suffice for this 
week : 3 
| “ Devil’s Tavern, Temple Bar, London, 

“ 3rd January. 


* Dear Proe—I have partly succeeded in my business, and en- 
close you two guineas as earnest of more. I cannot, dear wife, 
come home to dinner.” 


Now that the investigation proceeds relative to the public right 
to depasture cattle on the Curragh, which has been recently oc- 
cupied by the government for military purposes, we may here men- 
tion that the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Berkley, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, mustered the entire Irish army on the Curragh, and 
committed the custody of the City and the Castle to the Lord 
Mayor and his militia. The commission, bearing date, 10th June, 
1670, is curious, and worthy of beifig preserved in the pages of 
this authentic journal: it is as follows: Rid 

“ After our hearty commendations to your lordship, wee 
having appointed a rendezvous of the army at the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, on the 20th day of the next month, to which place the ecg 
of horse and foote now in this Citie are to attende, and wee having 
great confidence of the good affection of your lordship, and this 
Citie in general, to his Majesty’s service, have resolved to commit, 
not only the guard of the Citie, but of this Castle also during our 
absence to you and the militia forces under your command, of 
which wee pray and require you to take notice, and cause the several 
officers of the traine bands to put themselves and the men they 
command in readiness to take upon them the guard of the 
when wee shall draw out her Majesty’s fortes now here, welder ae 
desire your care, and that due watch and competent guards be kept 
for the safety of the Castle and Citie; and for your tarsbedete 
therein wee have appointed Major John Griffin to attend you from 
time to time to receive and give out your orders. Andso we bid you 
heartily farewell.—Your Lordship’s very loving friend, | 

. “J. BERKLEY: 
“ To our trusty and well-beloved the Lord Mayor 
of the Citie of Dublin.” . 
* Daily News. : 
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CLONDALKIN. 


Tue village of Clondalkin is situated in an open flat country | 


within five miles of Dublin, at a short distance off the direct 
road io Naas. It is a smiling assemblage of cleanly cottages, 
interspersed with the venerable remains of other days, all over- 
shadowed by verdant groves, and watered by a pure murmur- 
ing rivulet. The first object which attracts notice on entering 
the town is the beautiful Roman Catholic church of Gothic 
design. ‘The Protestant church is an unpretending edifice, 
built near the ruins of its predecessor; within it is a white 
marble slab to the memory of Sir Simon Bradstreet, while in 
the surrounding cemetery are monuments to the families of 
Rourke, Wright, Caldbeck, Mills, and Reade, and to the Rev. 
Messrs. Coleman, Mullen, and Grant. There are also to be 
seen within this consecrated space an old baptismal font, and 
an unpolished granite stone about nine feet high, being the 
shaft of an ancient cross. 

West of the churchyard, and now separated from it by the 
high-road, is a round tower 84 feet in height, and quite perfect ; 
the door is about 15 feet from the ground, and this, the base- 
ment portion of the edifice, is cased with solid masonry. The 
circumference of this fine specimen of ancient Irish architec- 
ture is 45 feet at the base, and the wall there is three feet thick. 
The visitor who wishes to explore it can gratify his curiosity 
by ascending through the interior on a series of ladders to its 
summit, stages being constructed at intervals to facilitate this 
object. The little dome has four small oblong apertures, now 
windcws, being fitted up as an observatory, and is terminated 
by a conical covering. At different intervals of the ascent are 
two smallor apertures. 





tinuing of the same internal diameter to about two-thirds ot 
its height, whence it narrows suddenly; the door is square- 
headed, being finished by a lintel of one long stone, 

The foundation of the first religious house here is attributed 
to St. Cronan Mochua, whose feast, as its first abbot, is cele- 
brated on the 6th of August. 

During the meloncholy era of Danish tyranny in Ireland, 
when Dublin and the rich district of Fingal were swept by 
these active plunderers, Clondalkin did not escape their visita- 
tion. Its monastery was utterly wasted. Many subsequent 
notices, however, occur of its abbots or bishops (as they were 
indifferently called) in the chronicles of the monks down to 
the year 1152, when this rural see was by act of Cardinal 
Paparo’s council merged with others in Dublin. A document 
of about 1547 enumerates Clondalkin amongst ‘the walled 
and good towns’’ of the county. 

In 1602, John Wakeman, ‘‘in consideration of a sum of 
money, paid at the king’s instance to a certain old and well- 
deserving servant in Ireland,” had a grant of the possessions 
of the monastery of the Blessed Virgin in Clondalkin. 

In May, 1782, after a grand field day of the volunteer 
corps of Dublin and its vicinity, in the Phoenix Park, several 
of the corps marched to this village, where they were joined 
by a g:eat number of the nobility and gentry of both sexes, 
when the Earl of Charlemont, assisted by Lord Delvin, his 
aides-de-camy, and Barry Yeiverton, Esq., laid the first stone 
of the gunpowder mills here. The whole body were afterwards 
regaled with ‘‘abundance of wine, Irish purter, and native 


This structure is remarkable for con- |! whiskey.” —J. P. Magazine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’Franacan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O’Connell,” &c. 


—_—_— 


THOMAS GOOLD, MASTER IN CHANCERY. 


The name of great antiquity in Cork.—Historical notices of the Goolds.— 
Mr. Goold’s personal appearance.—Varied accomplishments.—Expen- 
sive habits.—Studies for the Bar.—Writes a “ Defence of Burke’s 
‘Reflections on the French Revolution.’ ”’—Obtains the notice and 
friendship of Edmund Burke.—Ear! Fitzwilliam Lord Lieutenant in 
1795.—Burke’s invitation to Mr. Goold to meet the Lord Lieutenant 
at Beaconsfield.—Burke’s friendship frustrated by Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
recall.—_Goold’s success in nisi prius cases.—Mr. Goold’s oration at 
the Bar meeting to protest against the Union.—Mr. Goold on the 
Munster circuit.—His vanity. —Scenes between him and Harry Deane 
Grady.—Goold’s appointment as Serjeant in 1823.—Mistake of the 
Highland non-commissioned officer.—Master in Chancery in 1832.— 
Major Spread’s message.—The statute of limitations.—Death in 
1846.—His family distinguished for beauty and worth. 
THE name of Goold is of long date in the county of Cork. In 
1856, Nicholas Gold was empowered to applot a subsidy for 
the use of the government off that county. The name fre- 
quently occurs in the principal annals of the Munster capital, 
and, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, James Goold was 
nominated second justice of the province of Munster, with 
special trust that he be of the council of Sir George Carew, 
Lord President of Munster in 1600. In more recent times 
it is preserved in the families of Sir George Goold, Bart., of 
Old Court, county Cork, and the branch of which the late 
Master Goold was the head. © . 

Thomas Goold was born about the year 1770. Descended 
from this ancient and highly respectable family, Mr. Goold 
had many personal qualifications besides birth to recommend 
him. He was of good figure, though small, and had a pleasing 
countenance. His features were agreeable and. intelligent, 
with sparkling blue eyes and expressive mouth. His bustling 
manner gave the idea of the restless activity of his mind, and 
he soon became a proficient in the accomplishments of the 
day. He danced well, rode capitally, was.a skilful swordsman, 
and had a tuneful voice. Having stored his mind with know- 
ledge, and desiring to turn his accomplishments to some pur- 
pose, his friends recommended him to study for the bar. But 
as he was possessed of a fortune of about £10,000, he longed 
to show the world he could be a man of fashion as well as a man 
of letters, which ambition induced him to launch into expenses 
of a costly nature. He started a handsome phaeton, kept race- 
horses, assisted as a performer in private theatricals, gave 
most recherche dinner parties, and was a great lion in the 
Dublin ball-rooms. Having established a high reputation in 
Dublin for possessing all the social qualities, he made a tour 
on the Continent, and very soon discovered that his career 
hed not improved the state of his finances. His travels were 
brought to a speedy close by finding that his patrimony, like 
that of every other prodigal, had been wasted in riotous living. 
This was a serious inconvenience, but it would not do to re- 
pine. Mr. Goold’s temperament was too mercurial to be 
easily depressed. He quickly made up his mind to follow the 
path he had marked out, and study the law. To resolve was 
to act; he threw himself into his work, made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of jurisprudence, and by patience 
and perseverance bid fair to become a lawyer. 

Mr. Goold was also ambitious of earning a name in lite- 
riture. When the celebrated ‘“ Reflections on the French 
Revolution” was published by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
2 host of critics vehemently attacked the pamphlet. Burke’s 
assailants were not confined to the male sex, literary ladies 
entered the field, and wrote strongly on the subject. Goold 
had only lately returned from Paris, and had been an eye- 
witness to many a scene of sanguinary horror. He felt him- 
self competent to speak to the truth of the great commoner’s 
“* Reflections.” Accordingly he wielded his pen, and published 
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a ‘* Defence” of Mr. Burke’s work against all his opponents. 
He took them in detail, and overthrew them with logic and 
rhetoric. ‘I never,” he wrote, ‘‘ saw Mr. Burke but onee. 
I saw him from the gallery of the House of Commons, I 
know no man that knows him. I probably shall know no man 
that knows him. In a few wecks I leave this country, perhaps 
never to return. I expect but little from any man. [ shall 
never ask anything. In whatever country I live—in whatever 
situation I may be placed, I shall look down on grandeur—I 
shall look up to greatness. Nor wealth, nor rank, nor power, 
nor influence shall bend my stubborn neck. 1 am prostrate . 
before talents—I am prostrate before worth; my admiration 
of Mr. Burke amounts almost to enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Burke was gratified by this tribute to his character 
and the voluntary aid afforded him. He had severed the old 
party ties which bound him, and stood in need of the 
timely support rendered by his young and ardent fellow- 
countryman. At no time do we feel more grateful for unex- 
pected aid than at the moment when those on whose friendship 
we are accustomed to rely, relax in their attentions or withhold 
their sympathy. Mr. Burke discovered the name and occu- 
pation of his young ally, and resolved to serve him When the 
opportunity presented itself. 

The year 1795 witnessed the arrival of Earl Fitzwilliam as 
viceroy in Ireland. He accepted Mr. Burke’s invitation to 
pass some days at the country-seat of the statesman, Beacons- 
field. Mr. Goold was quietly reposing in his study one even- 
ing when a letter was handed to him. It bore the English 
postmark, and was signed ‘‘ Edmund Burke.” He perused 
with glowing cheek the praise it contained. Mr. Burke men- 
tioned that he had not forgotten Mr. Goold’s admirable pam- 
phiet, and his earnest desire to advance the writer’s fortune— 
that an opportunity of serving him had offered. The new 
viceroy of Ireland was to pass some days'at Beaconsfield pre- 
vious to his departure for Ireland, and if Mr. Goold could cross 
the Channel and meet his Excellency at Mr. Burke’s, it might 
be productive of benefit. It was a source of just pride to re- 
ceive such an invitation, from so distinguished a man, on 80 
agreeable an occasion. Mr. Goold felt disposed to accept it at 
once, but, alas! a fatal barrier interposed—he had no funds. 
Luckily, however, he had friends, and one of them enabled him 
to proceed to Beaconsfield. He was not fortunate in arriving 
in time to meet the Lord Lieutenant, who had gone on to as- 
sume the reins of power in Dublin; but he spent some pleasant 
days with Burke, and received a powerfully-written letter of 
introduction to his Excellency, which there is little doubt 
would have procured Mr. Goold some good appointment ‘had 
not the sudden recall of ! ord Fitzwilliam prevented it. : 

The door to court favour being thus closed, Goold resolutely 
applied himself to his professional pursuits. He gained the 
reputation of being a competent lawyer, and soon got into 
practice. He was particularly successful in nisi prius cases, 
where the feelings of the jury were to be wrought upon. His 
language, though uneven and occasionally obscure, was bold 
and effective, the words finding their way to the heart. He 
had great sagacity in discovering what topics were best suited 
to lead the understanding of those he addressed in the direc- 
tion he wished, and he used great address in stirring up the 
feelings. He was always in earnest, or appeared to be so, and 
this procured attention to his speeches ; and though fault may 
have been found with the abruptness or violence of his expres- 
sions, when the hearer saw the excitement under which they 
were uttered, and felt the sincerity from whence they flowed, 
he made ready excuse for the enthusiastic speaker. 

It was on the occasion of the great bar meeting to protest 
against the Union that Mr. Goold may be said to have made 
his debut as an orator. The bar felt strongly upon the subject, 
and @nathematized the measure in terms of indignant elo- 
quence. Men of great ability were there whose names have 
since become household words—Plunket; and Bushe, and Ball, 








and Goold spoke in tones that must have stirred the national 
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heart, if its pulse was not dead. Then it was that Plunket 

to the patriotism of Irishmen, while he pledged 
himself and his children at liberty’s shrine ; and Bushe, with 
his angel's lips, in persuasive words pleaded for his native 
land; Ball, with his deep-toned voice, declared there was no 
power or privilege in the constitution which enabled the Irish 
parliament to sell itself. Goold was most impetuous; the 
peroration of his harangue was thrilling and electric. He ex- 
claimed vehemently: ‘‘ There are 40,000 British troops in Ire- 
land, and with 40,000 bayonets at my breast, the minister 
shall not plant another Sicily in the bosom of the Atlantic. 
I want not the assistance of divine inspiration to fortell, for I 
am enabled by the visible and unerring demonstration of 
Nature to assert, that Ireland was destined to be a free and 
independent nation. Our patent to be a state, not a shire, 
comes direct from heaven. The Almighty has, in majestic 
characters, signed the great charter of our independence. The 
great Creator of the world has given our beloved country the 
gigantic outlines of a kingdom. ‘The God of nature never in- 
tended that Ireland shouid be a province, and by G— she never 
shall!” 

The effect of this speech was most powerful. The meeting 
cheered again and again. Bushe, Plunket, Joy, Saurin, de- 
nounced the -intended extinction of the Irish nation, and a 
division of 166 to 82 gave a majority of 134 in favour of 
home legislation. But corruption was doing its work, and the 
place-hunters were eager on the scent. The minister knew 
the truth of the adage, 


** All men have their prices— 
From kings to slaves, according to their vices.” 


A coronet bought some, a judgeship others, money was liber- 
ally doled forth, and the Union was effected. 

Mr. Goold was a member of the Munster circuit, and his 
ready eloquence and skill in conducting nisi prius cases soon 
brought him into respectable practice. He was remarkable 
for the exceedingly good opinion he entertained of one per- 
son; that person was—himself. His harmless peculiarities 
were a great fund of amusement to his brethren of the bar, 
and Harry Deane Grady used to shock his sensitive nerves by 
the outpouring of real drollery. Goold regarded him as a 
male virago, and his attempts to keep his tormentor quiet only 
increased the merriment. Grady’s principal mode of attack 
was to burlesque Goold when addressing the jury, and his 
variations of countenance were truly provocative of laughter. 
Goold’s flights of oratory were turned into ridicule by the comic 
grimaces of Grady, and gravity was put to flight by the glances 
of his jury-eye. This was Grady’s right orb of vision, which 
by dint of winking appeared of smaller size then its fellow, 
and was so efficacious an aid in his appeals that he called it 
his ‘* Jury-eye.”” 

Goold’s success in his profession procured him in due time 
the rank of King’s Counsel, and in 1828 he was honoured with 
the coif. He became Serjeant Goold; and once, when on the 
Munster circuit, having dined at a distance, was returning on 
horseback to Limerick a little elevated by the wine he drank, 
when he was met by a patrolling party of military com- 
manded by a Scotch sergeant. 

‘¢ Wha gangs there ?”’ demanded the Highland non-commis- 
sioned officer. 

** I’m Serjeant Goold,” was the rather uncertain reply. 

‘* If you be Serjeant Goold, mon,” replied the other, ‘‘ pro- 
duce your furlough.”’ 

The serjeant-at-law did not understand the sergeant-at-arms, 
and not being able to give a satisfactory account of himself, 
for the Highlander believed his statement as to his rank, and 
the story of his being of the high functionaries of the law the 
result of an inebriated brain, was actually marching him off 
@ prisoner when one of the officers came up, and recognizing 
the learned serjeant, procured his liberation. When the 
Highlander was remonstrated with for not having used more 








— tion than to arrest so exalted a personage, his reply 
‘¢ Weel I never heard of a law-serjeant afore, and Gad’s 
truth, the little mon was very fresh indeed.” 

In 1832, he was appointed Master in Chancery. In dis- 
posing of the cases referred to him he was sometimes hasty 
in his temper, but took a great deal of pains to make up his 
reports. Some amusing stories are related of his. irritable 
temper and his avaricious disposition. His house in Merrion- 
square adjoined that of Major Spread, a very choleric gentle- 
man, who was very careless about improving his dwelling. 
The roof getting sadly out of repair, the Major left it to the 
mercy of the elements, and the chimneys became so ruinous 
as to threaten to fall. Their tottering state alarmed Master 
Goold, and he represented to the Major that if the chimneys 
were not repaired they would certainly tumble and destroy his 
roof, which would put him to expense. The Major rather 
enjoyed the fretting of his legal neighbour and did nothing. 
So when the winter storms swept over the city, and the wind 
blew strong in Merrion-square, the dreaded event happened— 
down crashed the Major’s chimneys through roof and garret of 
the Master’s house, and were only stayed on the top landing. 
Of course the Master was furious, vowed all manner of ven- 
geance—that an action should be at once commenced; and as 
he sat in a fretful mood at breakfast the morning after the 
occurrence, his butler informed him the Major’s man had a 
message for the Master. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Goold) *’tis too late now—the mischief is 
done, and he must make ample compensation. But let the 
messenger in; I'll hear what the Major offers to do by way of 
amends.” 

The messenger appeared before the Master. 

‘* Well, my man, what does the Major say ?” 

‘‘The Major,” replied his servant, ‘‘ bid me give you his 
compliments, Master, and to say he'll be afther toubling you, as 
soon as convanient, to send him home his bricks !’’ 

The man made a hasty exit, leaving the Master in a state of 
rage hardly becoming so high an official. 

It does not appear he was remarkable for hospitality. One 
day when showing his house to Burke Bethell, the stairs hap- 
pened to be badly lighted, and Bethell stumbling exclaimed : 
‘‘ By Jove, one could easier break his neck than his fast in 
this house !”’ 

On another occasion Bethell reminded the Master that he 
had not invited him to dine for a long period—‘‘ Indeed, ’tis 
more than six years, Goold, since I had my dinner from you.” 

‘‘Then the statute of limitations is clearly against you,” 
replied the Master. 

Master Goold died at an advanced age in the autumn of 
1846. His daughters, who were remarkably handsome and 
accomplished, made brilliant alliances. One is the wife of that 
distinguished and respected nobleman, the Earl of Dunraven ; 
another was the late Lady Gore Booth. His eldest son was 
a barrister, and unfortunately was drowned by the upsetting 
of his boat. Another is Archdeacon of Raphoe. His youngest 
son, Mr. Wyndham Goold, was a personal friend of mine. He 
had succeeded to a large fortune on the melancholy death of 
his eldest brother, and, possessed of artistic tastes and highly 
intellectual accomplishments, was devoting himself to kindred 
pursuits. He was returned to parliament for the county of 
Limerick, and about the beginning of October, 1854, we tra- 
velled by railway from the Limerick Junction to Dublin. I 
was reflecting if there was any of my contemporaries whose 
lot I should wish for, it was that of Wyndhem Goold.— 
Wealthy, in high social position, with talents to grace that 
position, of great personal beauty, a gentle, amiable nature, 
he had all that could render life desirable; and as he was 
leaving Ireland for the Continent, I bade him a kindly fare- 
well. I little thought how near he was to the end of his life’s 
pilgrimage—ere a week elapsed Wyndham Goold was dead. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE POETRY OF GERALD MASSEY. 


Tes Poems are, considering the circumstances of the author's 
early life, most remarkable productions. Born in reg | and 
obscurity, nurtured in want and wretchedness, amid all the debas- 
ing and corrupt influences of factory life, it may well appear 
strange how from such a soil there should have sprung pure and 
fragrant blossoms of poesy. In the preface to his poems, Massey 
says, ‘I have been congratulated by some on the uses of suffering, 
and the riches I have wrung from poverty, as though it were a 
blessed thing to be born in the condition in which I was, and sur- 
rounded by untoward circumstances as I have been. . . . Above 
all, poverty is a cold place to write Poetry in. The Muses do not 
like entertainment which is not fit for man or beast. . . . Itis 
not while the fight is raging and the struggle is sore, that the Poet 
can sing. The fullest and rarest streams of Poetry only flow 
through a mind at peace. The mirror of the Poet’s soul must be 
calm and clear, else it will give forth distorted reflections and 
false imaginings.” And we see at once that the man who could 
write the following was no mere theorist, but one who has struggled 
and fought against oppression, who has felt and acted as well as 
thought: : 


“When the heart of one-half the world doth beat, 

Akin to the brave and true, 

And the tramp of Democracy’s earthquake feet 
Goes thrilling the wide world through ; 

We should not be living in darkness and dust, 
And dying like slaves in the night, 

But, big with the might of the inward ‘ must,’ 
We should battle for Freedom and Right }” 


And then follows the sad refrain which seems to haunt the poet 
like the ghost of some uuburied sorrow: 


“ For our fathers are praying for pauper pay, 

Our mothers with death’s kiss are white, 
Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day, 

And our daughters his slaves by night.” 


We shall not allude further at present to this portion of the 
poems, but proceed to consider that one which the author himself 
seems to rank as the most important, and which gives the title to 
his book. The ballad of ‘“ Babe Christabel” relates simply the 
birth, short life, and death of a child. The joy and sorrow of the 
parents is told in simple, yet beautiful and highly poetic language : 


“Tn this dim world of clouding cares, 
We rarely know, till ’wildered eyes 
See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angel’s with us unawares. 


And thou hast stolen a jewel, Death! 
Shall light thy dark up like a star, 
A beacon kindling from afar, 

Our light of love and fainting faith. 


Through tears it gleams perpetually, 
And glitters through the thickest glooms, 
Tiil the eternal morning comes 

To light us o’er the jasper sea. 


With our best branch in tenderest leaf, 
We've strewn the way our Lord doth come, 
_ And ready for the harvest home, : 
His reapers bind our ripest sheaf. 


Our beautiful bird of light had fled: 
Awhile she sat with folded wings 
Sang round us a few hoverings, 

Then straightway into glory sped. 


And white-winged angels nurture her. 
With heaven’s white radiance robed and crown’d 
And all love’s purple glory round, 

She summers on the hills of Myrrh. 


Thro’ childhood’s morning-land serene, 
She walkt betwixt us twain, like love ; 
While in a robe of light above, 

Her better angels walkt unseen. 


Till life’s highway broke bleak and wild; 
Then, lest her starry garments trail 
In mire, heart biced, and courage fail, 
The angels arms caught up the child.” 
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There are some fine vigorous lines on Hood, whose real character 
Massey evidently appreciated, regarding him not merely as a man 
of wit, but what he reaily was—a man of a deep, earnest, truthful 
heart, one who could shoot the arrows of ridicule without first 
dipping them in poison, who could laugh heartily at folly with her 
cap and bells, yet saw as clearly, and felt as deeply as any one, 
the thousand wrongs and miseries which the working classes have 
ever suffered. 

There are a few beautiful lines here, descriptive of the effects of 
Hood’s poetry, which we cannot resist quoting: 


“ He poured his heart in music for the poor, 
Who sit in gloom while sunshine floods the land, 
And feel through darkness for the hand of help! 
And trampled Manhood heard, and claimed his crown, 
And trampled Womanhood gprang up ennobled! 
The human soul lookt radiantly through ras! 
And there was melting of cold hearts, as when 
The ripening sunlight fingers frozen flowers. 
O! blessings cn him for the songs he sang !” 


It is pleasing thus to find the memory of one poet treasured and 
ensbrined in the heart of another, and this tribute comes with pe- 
culiar force and grace from the pen of Mr. Massey, for the night 
of his sufferings may often have been illumined by the kindly, 
genial wit, the pure, truthful feeling, and the genuine love for his 
fellow-men, which are so conspicuous in all the works of Hood. 

We shall now extract a few of his Love Lyrics—they are very 
simple, and are not, as is so common now-a-days, disfigured by 
meaningless words: 








“Ah! ’tis like a tale of olden 

Time, long, long ago; 

When the world was in its golden 
Prime, and love was lord below! 

Every vein of earth was dancing 
With the Spring’s new wine— 

"Twas the pleasant time of flowers, 
When I met you, love of mine! 

Ah! some spirit sure was straying 
Out of heaven that day, 

When I met you, Sweet ! a-Maying, 
In that merry, merry May. 


Little heart! it shyly open’d 
Its red leaves’ love lore, 

Like a rose that must be ripen’d 
To the dainty, dainty core. 

But its beauties daily brighten, 
And it blooms so dear, 

Tho’ a many winter’s whiten, 
I go Maying all the year. 

And my proud heart will be praying 
Blessings on the day, 

When I met you, Sweet! a-Mayiag, 
In that merry, merry May.” . 


Genuine poetry. The music of it is yet ringing in our ears. Lo! 
as at the touch of a magician’s wand, there rises up a vision of what 
once was, and we see again the green fields lying calm beneath the 
sunshine of May, and the blue violets peeping modestly from out 
their nest of leaves, and the hedges fragrantly white with the haw- 
thorn blossoms, and again the lark’s music-rain thrills us with its 
mysterious beauty, and the forms of the loved and lost come back 
from the land of silence, and take their place beside us as of old, in 
the city’s gloom this night. 

Thine, O Poet! is in truth a wonderful power. To thee it is 
given to influence men’s hearts either for good or evil—to lead them 
upward towards purity and God, or bind them still faster to earth 
and its sensual materialism. ‘Take heed, therefore, that thou use 
this power aright. . 

Through the whole of his ** Love Lyrics” there runs the same 
pure, truthful feeling, which is so refreshing in those evil days of 
poetry. They come to us like iced water to one dying of thirst in 
a desert, and from the very bottom of our heart we say of him as 
he said of Hood: * O! blessings on him for the songs he sang!” 


“ The bird that nestles nearest earth, 

To heaven’s gate nighest sings ; 

And loving thee, my lowly life 
Doth mount on lark-like wings. 

Thine eyes are starry promises, 
And affluent above 

All measure in its blessing is nd 
The largess of thy love. 





or oe 


Merry as laughter ’mong the hills, 
Spring dances at my heart! 

And at my wooing, nature’s soul 
Into her face will start. 

The queen-moon, in her starry bower, 
Looks happier for our love ; 

A dewier splendour fills the flower, 
Amd mellower coos the dove. 


My heart may sometimes blind mine eyes 
With utterance of tears, 

But feels no pang for thee, beloved ! 
But all the more endears. 

And if life comes with cross and care 
Unknown in years of yore, 

I know thou’lt half the burthen bear, 
And I am strong once more. 


Ah! now I see my life was shorn 
That, like the forest brook 

When leaves are shed, my darkling soul 
Up in heaven’s face might look! 

And blessings on the storm that gave 
Me haven on thy breast, 

Whose life hath climaxt like a wave 
That breaks in perfect rest.” 


No one can read these verses without being at once struck by 
their singular beauty; and of the following vigorous poem, which 
commemorates the patriots who fell in Hungary and elsewhere, it 
is only necessary to say that it expresses what everyone feels on the 
subject : 

“ They are gone! 

When on earthquake-edge they slumbered, 
Who have man accurst ; 

And Hope’s blossoms, many numbered, 
Into flower burst ; 

When our hearts, like throbbing drums, 

Beat for freedom—sang ‘She comes!’ 

God! they stumbled among tombs. 


They are gone! 
Freedom’s strong ones, young and hoary, 
Beautiful in faith; 
And her first dawn-blush of glory 
Gilds their camp of death ! 
There they lie in shrouds of blood, 
Murder’d where for right they stood— 
Murder’d, Christ-like, doing good. 


They are gone! 
And ’tis good to die up-giving 
Valour’s vengeful breath, 
To make heroes of the living— 
Thus divine is death. 
One by one, dear hearts! they left us, 
Yet Hope hath not all bereft us, 
Still we man the breach they cleft us. 


They are here! 
Here, where life ran ruddy rain, 
When the power from God seem’d wrencht; 
Here, where tears fai—molten brain ! 
And hards are agony-clencht ! 
Look, love lifts the veil, ah! now 
There’s a glory, where the glow 
Of Pain’s fire-crown seamed each brow. 


They are here! 
In the Etna of each heart, 

Where vengeance laughs hell-mirth, 
In the silent tears that start 

O’er their glorious worth ! 
Tears ? aye, tears of fire, proul weepers ! 
For these soul-sepultered sleepers ; 
Fire! to smite death’s blood-seed reapers. 


They are here! 
With us in the march of time, 
Beating at our side! 
Let us live their lives sublime, 
Die as they have died. 
Wait: these martyrs yet shall come, 
Myriad-fold from their heart-tomb! 
In the tyrant’s day of doom.” 








Biography waits on death. The richer the harvest the more and 
the brighter are the tears of the muse, and the fairer the page she in- 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
¥ROM LONDON TO PARIS. 


Te usual bustle and confusion attending the departure of « 
vessel crowded with passengers marked the start of that in 
which we embarked. At length we moved into the centre of 
the Thames, and soon London, with its noble streets, princely 
mansions, venerable churches, houses of parliament, and royal 
residences, was lost to sight. Greenwich, Tilbury Fort, and 
Woolwich were left behind and Margate, Herne Bay, and 
Ramsgate succeeded—each to be passed in turn. On the 
heights appeared Dover, and when the early flush of day sum- 
moned us on deck, the coast of France presented a low line on 
the eastern horizon. 

I was indulging in historical reminiscences respecting the 
country we were approaching—how the Norman knights 
crossed, and spurred hard by William's side on the plains of 
Hastings—tlie conquerors of England, when an elderly lady, 
accompanied by one young and pretty, approached the bench 
on which, wrapped in my large military cloak, I watched the 
waves rippling in the sun’s golden light. Observing they he- 
sitated to sit down, the bench being wet from the night-dew, 
I spread my cloak on the moist seat. With graceful pro- 
priety they thanked me for the act, and availed themselves of 
it. This smoothed the way to conversation; the thin, but 
often impenetrable barriers formed by the ice of pride, dis- 
solved, and we chatted on a variety of topics. The old lady I 
found lively and entertaining. When Tim made his way over 
the deck to get some directions from me, she smiled and on 
his departure inquired ‘if he was in my service.” I replied 
in the affirmative. 

‘¢ Then you are not likely to retain him long if he does not 
act more prudently than he did last evening,” she observed. 

‘* What in the name of patience has he done ?” I inquired 
in @ voice of surprise. 

‘* Nearly caused the death of my maid by strangulation,” 
replied the old lady. 

** Confound the fellow! I wish he’d let the maids alone. 
When was this, ma’am ?”’ 

‘¢ Shortly after we got on board, my servants—an Irishman 
and his wife—and your man got into conversation, and dis- 
covered they were cousins—or from the same part of Ireland, 
they being from Kerry and he from Cork, and grew very 
social while the boat went steadily. When we reached Dover 
the sea grew rough, and poor Judy, my maid, became a victim 
to sea-sickness. Without their perceiving me, I overheard the 
following conversation : | 

‘©* Oh, Dinis, me darlint,’ cried Judy, ‘it’s all over wid 
me. I'll never see land. God spare you, Dinis, to the chil- 
dher ; I'll never see them more.’ 

‘‘To this Denis replied, ‘ Whist, Judy, a ragal—’tis only 
the say-sickness is on you. B’lieve me you'll be well in an 
hour.’ 

‘‘¢An hour! Troth, Dinis, I'll never hould half that 
time. Oh, I’m kilt—I’m very bad; hould up my head or 
twill split. Oh!—oh!’ 

‘«¢ Asy, Judy, macushla machree ; is there a drop of whiskey 
left in the bottle you'd be after taking ? Maybe ’twould re- 
move the squakishness.’ 

*« Judy indignantly : ‘ A dhrop in the bottle, Dinis! ’tis well 
you know there is not a sup left—didn’t you drain the last of 


it. Oh, get me something or I'll be sick outright.’ 


‘«¢ « What will I do? said Denis, appealing to his newly-dis- 
covered relation. ‘I paid half-a-crown to give Judy and my- 
self a tip-top dinner beiore we started, and shure the money 
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will be at the bottom of the sea if she gets sick. What would 
you advise, avick ?’ 

“<Tisn’t asy to give an advice,’ replied his friend, ‘ but if 
she was my wife, I’d just tie a handkercher or a shawl tight 
around her neck to keep down the dinner, and after a little 
the wather will be smooth, and Judy will be all right agin, 
plase God.’ 

‘‘No sooner said thandone. Judy submittted gently to the 
knotting of a shawl, and would soon have been quiet enough, 
and never again be troubled with sea-sickness, had I not come 
to the rescue just as she was getting black in the face. 

‘‘ éDenis,’ I said, ‘do you mean to strangle your wife ? 

‘©* Me! ma’am,’ he replied, ‘ ’tis myself that doesn’t.’ 

‘¢¢ Why, then, you have done your best to choke her.’ 

‘The poor woman was actually suffering from the com- 
pression of the windpipe when I untied the knot, and spoke 
rather sharply to the man who suggested this dangerous cure 
for sea-sickness.” 

I amused my fair companions by recounting Tim’s recent 
visit to the Downs ; and as the harbour of Boulogne now re- 
ceived us, we secured accommodation at the British hotel, and 
next day proceeded to Paris. I could not desire more agree- 
able travelling companions than the two ladies, especially the 
elder. She had a daughter married in Paris to a Commissary- 
General, and her anecdotes of the French court and life were 
excellent ; some of her narratives have been given elsewhere.* 
We passed over the road which Sterne traversed in his 
‘‘ Sentimental Journey.” His chapter relating to Boulogne 
might have been written for myself when I tried every means 
in my power of entreaty and expostulation to hasten our de- 
parture: ‘‘ Boulogne—hah. So we are all got together—- 
debtors and sinners before heaven, a jolly set of us. But I 
can't stay and quaff it off with you; I’m pursued myself likea 
hundred devils, and shall be overtaken before I can well change 
horses. For heaven’s sake make haste! ‘Tis for high- 
treason,’ quoth a very little man whispering as low as he could 
to a very tall man that stood next him. ‘Or else for murder,’ 
quoth the tall man. ‘ Well thrown, Size—Ace,’ quoth I. 
‘No,’ quoth a third, ‘ the gentleman has been committing , 
‘No ; it can’t be that,’ quoth a fourth—‘ ’tis debt,’ continued 
he. ‘I would not pay that gentleman’s debts,’ quoth Ace, 
‘for a thousand pounds.’ ‘ Nor would I,’ quoth Size, ‘ for six 
times the sum.’ ‘ Well thrown, Size—Ace,’ again quoth I ; 
‘but I have no debt but the debt of nature, and I want but 
patience of her, and I will pay her every farthing I owe her.’” 

Some such remarks were made as I strove to hasten the 
preparations for our journey to Paris ; butas Tristram Shandy 
wisely remarks, that ‘‘ something is always wrong in a French 
post-chaise on first setting out. Either a rope broke—a knot 
has slipped—a staple’s drawn—a bolt to whittle—a tag—a 
rag—a jag—a strap—a buckle, or a buckle’s tongue wants 
altering”—with, I fear, less patience than Mr. Shandy, I 
chafed at every delay on the road, and hailed with pleasure 
our entrance into the French capital. I was noi long within 
the precincts of the gay city on the banks of the Seine: before 
{ saliied forth in hopes of making my confession to, and re- 
ceiving forgiveness from the heiress of Ballypooreen. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHAT WE DID IN PARIS.—THE BARRICADE.—AN ESCAPE 
FROM MY ENEMY. 


Wir an anxious heart I passed over Pont Royale and crossed 
the Jardin des Tuileries. On my way to the Rue de Rivoli, I 
observed the happy manner in which nature and art are made 
subservient to the enjoyment of the people in-the French 
capital, and how thoroughly the population of Paris profit of 
their delightful climate by living in the open air. What a con- 
trast does not our Irish capital present to that of France! 
Here every square is railed, and locked, and barred against 
* “Impressions at Home and Abroad,” vol. i. p. 237. 





ae 
the entrance of the people; while Stephen's-green, so easily 
convertible into a people’s park, is jealously guarded by per- 
sons resembling the dog in the manger, for they neither use 
it themselves, nor will they allow others to do so. 

The Rue de Rivoli, in which the Hotel Windsor is situated, 
wherein I expected to find Miss Malowney, was soon reached. 
I entered the house; once more I stood beneath the same roof 
with my injured affianced bride. How would she receive me ? 
I thought of Lady O’Halloran’s freezing reception, and my 
blood ran cold. I remembered the kindly admonitions of the 
priest and Lady Adela, and plucked up courage. A smart 
waiter appeared : 

‘‘T wish to see Mademoiselle Malowney,” I said, handing 
him my card. 

‘¢ Pluit it, M’sieur.” 

I repeated the name, ‘* Mademoiselle Malowney.” 

‘* Mees Malowney is gone, sir,” he replied in very good 
English. 

‘¢Gone!” I echoed in a faint voice ; ‘‘ when—where ?” 

‘* Two days ago, to Geneva, sir,” replied M. Basta, the pro- 
prietor, coming forward and answering my rather incoherent 
question. 

‘Oh !” I groaned, ‘‘ I hoped to have found her here.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, Madam M‘Neill had taken the apartments for 
a month longer, but some one told her we are to have some 
disturbance shortly ; and again, a person, who could hardly be 
called a gentleman, insisted on seeing Mademoiselle Malowney, 
but behaved so rudely, I had to get the waiters to put him 
out, which so terrified the old lady that she ordered her ser- 
vants to pack, and wrote to a friend in Geneva to take a house 
on the banks of the lake. They went, as I said, two days 
ago.” 

‘‘Can you give me their address ?” 

‘¢ Chillon, near Villeneave.”’ 

“ Thank you.” 

I bowed, and, once more baffled, I turned into the wide and 
handsome street, wondering who the insolent visitor could 
possibly be that so terrified the ladies. Paris, as usual, looked 
lively and animated. The Palais Royal, the Champs Elysées, 
the Louvre, had the same attractions that delighted me in 
other times, but my heart was heavy at this fresh disappoint- 
ment, and I turned from the glitter and glare of gilded salons 
and tastefully arranged shops, the lively music, and hand- 
somely dressed ladies, to ponder on the best mode of hasten- 
ing to Switzerland in pursuit of my lost love. I went to the 
Bureau des Passeports, and got our passeports made all right 
for the morning. Then I roamed in a state of abstraction 
along the streets, until evening had crept on and night rapidly 
descended. 

In Paris, at this period, the streets were very different from 
the clean, well-lighted ones we now see. Narrow, ill-paved, 
uncleansed, and only partially illuminated by oil-lamps, they 
were easily rendered impassable; and to my amazement I 
found the feeble and unceriain glimmer of the lamps suddenly 
extinguished, while to my ears the tramp of many footsteps 
and whispering of many voices convi ced me some popular 
movement was actually taking place around me. The words 
of M. Basta respecting one cause of Mrs. M‘Neill’s speedy 
departure from Paris flashed across my mind, and I thought 
the sooner I got to Meurice’s Hotel (where I desired Tim 
Hegarty to await my coming) the better. I was then near the 
Porte St. Martin, and on looking round for some one to direct 
me which route to take that would lead me to the hotel, a vast 
concourse of the workmen of Paris came thronging along, and ~ 
I was borne irresistibly in the press just as easily as a straw 
is swept along the course of a rapid eddy. Utterly incapable 
of extricating myself from the throng that moved rapidly, I 
was hurried away, and when a halt was called and torches 
flared up, 1 saw my companions were armed—many with guns 
or pistols, all with swords—and they instantly commenced 
forming a barricade. : 
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It was impossible to imagine anything more expeditious than 
the way in which the crowd, composed of young and old, 
workmen and students, broke up the pavement, uprooted trees, 
rolled barrels from cabarets and cellars, heaped up furniture 
from the adjacent houses, and formed a strong barricade. The 
architects were a motley crew. My knowledge of Parisian 
life in my student days, for I was educated in France, enabled 
me to tell. them at a glance. Some were students of the 
schools; many, with flowing beards’ and paint-bedaubed 
blouses, were artists; others, young men of fortune de- 
sirous of excitement ; there were also crowds of artizans and 
boatmen from the Seine. Their weapons were various as 
themselves—of all sorts and sizes, bayonets mounted on poles, 
pistols passed through girdles round the waist, guns of every 
calibre, while most of them carried sabres. All spoke of their 
determination to upset the government and establish a republic. 

It was a fearful sight, when the barricade was completed, to 
witness the cool and methodical manner in which the citizens 
made their preparations to defend it. Men, muscular, half- 
naked, brought up a large square chest—it was full of 
ball cartridges. The opening of the chest and sight of the 
deadly contents caused a moment’s thrill among the crowd, 
but the eagerness attending the distribution soon banished 
every other thought, and each man armed with gun or pistol 
came forward and received twenty rounds. The work of load- 
ing the pieces then succeeded, and I could perceive that some 
experienced leaders issued orders which were promptly obeyed. 
Sentries were posted, posts assigned in whispers, and now the 
streets were silent, and the tall houses, wherein all life and 
motion seemed paralysed, silently looked as though expecting 
something terrible soon to come. 

A strange yet indefinable curiosity to witness the expected 
struggle prevented me making any efort to leave the barrier 
near which I stood. A strongly-built house was beside it, and 
continual communication was going on between the occupants 
of the house and the mob farming the barricade. Much ot 
the materials for this structure, a large quantity of arms, 2nd 
all the ammunition came from this house, which convinced me 
the preparations for this work had been previously made ; and 
into this house I passed unquestioned. A window which com- 
manded the street enabled me to see all that took place belo» 
as far as torchlight permitted. The gloom of evening had for 
some time deepened into the darkness of night, and every pre- 
paration was made to give the troops of the king a fearfal re- 
ception. Armed, resolute, and ready, the garrison stood 
watching and waiting, while now and then the sounds of strife 
from distant quarters of Paris were borne to our ears. The 
two leaders of our party were evidently impatient, and as they 
exchanged some hurried words, I thought the voice of one 
was not unknown to me; though he spoke French, it was with a 
broad accent and with difficulty, while his companion was 
evidently a son of Gaul. To my surprise the Frenchman 
addressed the former in English : 

‘* Robert,” he said, ‘‘ see that we have plenty of powder in 
our depot upstairs.” 

“ Robert,” I repeated to myself; ‘‘who do I know so- 
named.” I was meditating on this when the door opened, and 
to my unspeakable surprise, and by no means to my satisfac- 
tion, in this leader of a Parisian revolutionary mob of despe- 
radoes I instantly recognized Mr. Bob Carson ! 

He pretended not to see me, for he turned at once to some 
of the men who were occupied in measuring charges of powder 
from a large chest to others busy rolling them into cartridges 
by the light of a well-secured lamp. I hoped I had escaped 
his observation, but I was soon undeceived. Before I could 
offer the least resistance, four strong, fierce-looking boatmen, 
with a suddenness that deprived me of my breath, threw me on 
the ground, tied hands and feet, and left me sitting in the chair 
incapable of motion. 

‘“‘ Why is this? What means this outrage ?” I demanded. 

** Silence! we know you,” was the reply. 
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‘“‘Know me! Then why do you make me a prisoner ?”” 

“* Because you are an English spy !” 

‘I am a British officer, and no spy,” I replied with scorn. 

** We do as we are ordered,” was all the satisfaction I could 
get to my inquiries. And now hurried footsteps came clatter- 
ing along the vacant street, and a scout sent to reconuvoitre 
came breathlessly whispering: ‘Be ready! Here are the 
troops.’ I'hen the measured tramp of a large body of soldiers, 
heard distinctly in the silence which prevailed, spoke the ad- 
vent of the fray, and diverted my thoughts from my perilous 
condition to watch the conflict about to ensue. On they came 
steadily and orderly, the measured tramp growing louder as 
it approached, until I could almost fancy 1 heard the heart- 
throbbing of the men. ‘The torchlight made @ flashing show 
on gunbarrels and bayonets, and as a pause ensued, a hoarse 
voice called, ** Qui va la?” (‘* Who goes there ?”’) 

he Republique Francais!’ was thundered from the barricade. 
** Fire |” 

Then the dark street was lit up by a blaze of fire, and the 
crash of the volley broke the stillness of night. Bullets fell 
like hail upon the barricade, and many of the defenders fell, 
some killed, others wounded. Balls striking against the ad- 
jacent houses rebounded, and did as much harm in the re- 
bound as these aimed in front. The barricade was stoutly de- 
fended. From bebind the barrier the mob took aim, and rank 
after rank of the troops dropped before the republicans’ fire. 
The volleys of the soldiers were, however, more regular, and 
each moment the defenders of the street grew less and less, 
Under cover of a withering fire from the troops I saw a “* for- 
lorn hope” advance to storm the barrier. They were the 
National Guards who pressed forward, and in a minute they 
threw themselves upon the debris. Some climbed over the 
trees, others got on tables and chairs, while the defenders 
plied them fire as fast as they could load. It was a terrific 
scene. Twice had the National Guard to give way, beaten 
down by the valour of the handful of men who defended the 
street ; but at length numbers prevailed. Each {ich assault 
was sustained by fresh soldiers, while the defence was main- 
tained by the same men, every moment growing less able to 
resist. The dead and wounded formed a parapet behind the 
oarrier, and yet about a dozen still maintained a galling fire 
upon the troops. These now were about to retire, for their am- 
munition had failed, when suddenly the door of the room in 
which I was bound was opened, and Carson entered. He was 
stripped to the waist, his head bare, and his trousers torn and 
blood-stained. His countenance bore traces of the recent fray, 
and he carried a gun in his hand and pistols in his belt. 

‘‘Ha! Mr. Fogarty,” he exclaimed, advancing towards the 
window, which, as I have said, commanded a view of the en- 
counter. He opened the easement wide and looked out. The 
main body of the soldiers were advancing to the charge, and 
soon had clambered over the now untenable barrier. ‘* You 
thought I had forgotten you, Mr. Fogarty, but I'm not un- 
mindful of you. I hope you said your prayers, for now your 
hour is come.” He drew forth a pistol from his belt, and 
raised it within a few yards of where I sat, bound, helpless, 
and motionless. Before he pulled the trigger, a swinging 
blow of a clubbed musket, dealt by a powerful man, fell right 
on his head, and the impetus sent him clean through the open 
window, whence he fell with a heavy thud into the street be- 
neath. I turned mechanically to see who my miraculous pre- 
server was, when, leisurely wiping the perspiration from his 
brow with a not very clean handkerchief, I beheld no other than 
Tim Hegarty in the uniform of the National Gaard. 

‘‘Oh, Tim, you have saved my life,” I exclaimed as soon 
as I could find breath to utter a sound. 

‘¢ Bedad, I came up in the nick of time, sir, surely.” 

‘*Do you know who was about to murder me ?” 

‘‘ An’ well, sir. I was trying to get a shot at him for the 
last five minutes, and determined to stick close to him.” 

While saying this, im opened a knife which he usually 
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carried in his pocket, and cut the cords which had been placed 
round me. By this time the troops carried the barricade, and 
under cover of Tim’s escort I managed to descend the stairs. 
Several dead soldiers were heaped around, and Mr. Carson’s 
body lay where he fell. Tim quickly divested one of the dead 
National Guards of his uniform coat. ea 

‘‘ Here, sir,” he said, holding it open for me. ‘* Slip this 
on, or maybe we would get into thvouble, for the troops are 
firing on all who are not in uniform; and as you escaped one 
bullet to-night, betther not run the risk of another.” 

I took Tim’s advice, and as we only encountered soldiers on 
our way back to the hotel, passed unquestioned amongst them. 
As we proceeded, he told me he had been asked by one of the 
waiters at Meurice’s to turn out with him as one of the 
National Guard; and desiring no better sport than to witness 
the row, he joined the troops sent to storm the barricade, little 
dreaming that he would behold as one of the leaders opposed 
to him Mr. Bob Carson. The result of his vigilance I already 
mentioned; and when we got back to Meurice’s, I was about 
to give him the best proof I could afford, from the state of my 
finances, of my sense of the most important service he had 
rendered to me, but Tim indignantly declined. 

‘“Do you think, sir,” says he, ‘‘ that I’m to be paid for 
bating the brains out of Mr. Bob Carson ?” 

‘*No, Tim,” I said, ‘* but for your timely aid.” 

“¢ Why, sir, I’d do that for you with pleasure over and over 
again So put up the money, and let me never have to com- 
plain of your offering it again.” 

Next morning we left Paris, having no interest in the politi- 
cal affairs of that lively capital, and not being desirous of 
seeing the carnage of another barricade. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 























The following verses express the reflective devotion of a Nun, 
who had cultivated a little garden-plot, and coaxed some flowers 
to bloom over it, during the capricious “light and shade” of the 
past summer in Ireland. 


THE FLOWRET’S WHISPER. 





I had a flower—a lovely flower 
Of vivid purple hue, 

And, as it drank each summer shower, 
Its charms seemed ever new. 


I watched the tender buds unclose, 
Enjoyed their beauty rare, 

And, when the dazzling sunshine rose, 
O’er-shadowed them with care. 


Day after day, by fairy spell 
Entranced, I lingered near; 

Yet never dreamed I loved too well 
This little plant so dear. 


At last, beneath its slender stem 
Bebold! a tiny weed, 

Had dared to rise beside my gem, 
And on its sap to feed. 


I grasped it—but its mild blue eye 
Besought a gentler lot, 

Methougiit it glanced beyond the sky, 
And said—“ Forget mr not. 


“Forget not in the blooming flower 
The hand that made it fair ; 

Forget not that my love and power 
Are round thee every where.” 


The silent whisper echoed deep 
Within me, as it spoke, 

And noiselessly from dreamy sleep 
My truant thoughts awoke. 


I cherish still my pretty flower, 
But prize far more the weed, 

Upon whose leaf at every hour, 
My lesson I can read. 


J.D. 


—_ 


MOORE’S VISIT TO KILLARNEY IN 1828. 
(Extracted from the Diary of Thomas Moore.) 





July 24th. Disappointed of a place in the mail; lost a whole 
day ; obliged to go by the coach. Met Moore of Birmingham 
(my old music-meeting-acquaintance), who invited me most earnestly 
and kindly to their approaching festival. Set off in the coach at 
eleven ; lucky enough to find in it Casey, the [rish barrister, whom 
I found very agreeable the whole way. Arrived at Shrewsbury at 
five ; thought it better to go on in a chaise to Oswestry, and let the 
coach take us up there in the morning. Dined at Oswestry at nine, 
and finished a bottle of strong port between us. 

25th. On the arrival of the coach, found that, from some mistake 
with respect both to Casey’s place and mine, we were to be for- 
warded together in a chaise. A third person was attempted to be 
put in with us; but upon Casey’s making serious lawyer-like 
speeches on the subject, they were forced to give in, and we set off 
comfortably together in the chaise; a good deal of conversation all 
the way. Curran, in speaking of Baron Smith’s temper, and the 
restraint he always found himself under in his company, said, “1 
always feel myself, when with Smith, in the situation of poor Friday 
when he went on his knees to Robinson Crusoe’s gun, and prayed 
it not to go off suddenly and shoot him.” Story of an Irish fellow 
refusing to prosecute a man who had beaten him almost to death 
on St. Patrick’s night, and saying that he let him off “in honour 
of the night.” Of his overhearing two fellows talking about Lord 
Cornwallis when he was going in state to the theatre of Dublin, 
and accounting for his not going early by the fear of being pelted. 
“ True enough,” said one of them, “a two-year old paving-stone 
would come very nately to compose his other eye.” (Lord C. 
having a defect in one of his eyes.) Assistant-barrister keeping 
an old woman in jail, and having her up now and then (always 
sending her back again upon some excuse or other), in order to 
prolong the commission, and continue his pay. Examination of a 
witness :—‘* What’s your name?” &c. &e. ‘ Did you vote at the 
election?” “I did, sir. “Are you a freeholder?” “I’m not, 
sir.” ‘Did you take the freeholder’s oath ?” “I did, sir.” ‘ Who 
did you vote for?” ‘Mr. Bowes Daly, sir.” ‘ Were you bribed ?” 
“I was, sir.” ‘“ How much did you get?” “Five guineas, sir.” — 
‘What did you do with it?” “I spint it, sir.” “You may go 
down.” ‘“{ will, sir.” Bowes Daly, upon being told this, said it 
was all true except the fellow’s having got themoney. Of aid-de- 
camp, during an expedition of the lawyers’ corps into the county 
Wicklow, riding up to ask the reason of a halt; they made answer 
by some one, “It is the law’s delay ;” and upon the corps being 
ordered to take ground to the right, one of them saying, “ Here 
now, after having aired my mud, I am obliged to go into damp 
wet.” Story of Keller answering some one who came into court to 
look for Gould, having searched for him everywhere without being 
able to find him, Aurum irrepertum et sic melius positum. Dined 
at Bangor; and slept at that most disagreeable of all inns, Spen- 
cer’s, at Holyhead. 

26th. Sailed in the Jeanhoe ; took to my berth and peppermint 
lozenges, but felt deadly sick all the way. Came in a chaise (Casey 
and 1) from Howth, and broke down when near Dublin; got into 
a jaunting-car, and arrived at Casey’s, where I dined. Never shall 
forget the welcomeness of his good mutton broth, to which was 
added some very old port and an excellent bottle of claret. Went 
afterwards in a hackney-coach to Abbey-street. Found my dearest 
father and mother watching for me at the window; my mother not 
looking so well as when I last saw her, but my father (though, of 
course, enfeebled by his great age) in excellent health and spirits. 
Sweet little Nell, too, quite well. Called at Bilton’s Hotel, to en- 
quire after the Lansdownes, and found that Lady L. had been very 
ill and in her bed for two or three days past. 

27th. Called upon Lord L. Asked me to dine with him at 
Franks’s (his agent’s) to-morrow, but am engaged to Casey ; 
promised to dine with him on Tuesday. Dined at home, and walked 
about a little in the evening. 

28th. Aly mother expressed a strong wish to see Lord Lansdowne 
without vhe fuss of a visit from him; I engaged to manage it for 
her. ‘Told him that he must let me show him to two people who 
considered me as the greatest man in the world, and him as the 
next, for being my friend. Very good-naturedly allowed me to 
walk him past the windows, and wished to call upon them; but I © 
thought it better thus. Dr. Percival having declared Lady L. fit 
to travel, they intend to start on Wednesday, and will give me @ 





seat in the carriage with them. Went and bought a travelling cloak 
| as Jupiter Pluvius still continues his operations. Called upon 











Lady Morgan, who is about to publish a Life of Salvator Rosa; 
bas heard that Lord J; has some Salvators, and wishes to know the 
particulars of them. Walked about with Corry. Dined at Casey's ; 
company, Tickel!, Hare, t.e Fellow, Corry, and some others. For- 
got to menticn that Casey, during my journey, mentioned to me 


a parody of bis o» those two lines in the “ Veiled Prophet :” 


‘: tle knows no more of fear than one, who dwells 
4 Bencaih ths tropics knows of icicles.” 


The follewing is bis parody, which I bless my stars that none of 
my critics were lively enough to hit upon, for it would have stuck 
by me: 
‘‘ He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
On Scotia’s mountains knows of knee-buckles.” 


On my mentioning this to Corry, he told me of a remark made 
upon ike “ Angles,” by Kyle the Provost, which I should have 
been equaliy sorry any of my critics had got: hold of: “I could 
not help figuring to myself,” says Kyle, “all the while I was read- 
ing it, Tom, Jerzy, and Logic on a lark from the sky.” Few such 
lively shots from our University. Dinner not very agreeable 
owing chiefly to the fellow, who mentioned the great increase that 
has taken place since my time in the number of the students; and 
seems to think that the outpouring of such a portion of cultivated 
intellect upon society will produce rather a dangerous swell in the 
public m.nd (not his word). Corry and I went afterwards to the 
theatre, to join my father and mother and Nell, whom Harris has 
made free of the house, to their very great pleasure ari delight, 
particularly my dear father’s, who told me, in his playful way, that 
he was so fond of it, he had some idea of going on the stage him- 
self. Went behind the scenes with Abbot. He and Corry came 
home and supped with us. Saw this morning a poor fruit-woman 
on the steps of a door, eating her own currants ; while another who 
was passing by and observed her said, ** That's one way of carrying 
on trade.” 

29th. Paid visits to Mrs. Smyth, &c &c. Saw Henry Webster, 
who told me Lord Wellesley would like to see something of me be- 
fore I left Ireland, and bade me leave my name at the Castle, 
which I did. Dined at Lord Lansdowne’s—company Corry, 
Charles Fox, Henry Webster, and Franks. Lord L. mentioned an 
epigram comparing some woman, who was in the habit of stealing 
plants, with Darwin; the two last lines were— 


“ Decide the case, Judge Botany I pray; 
And his the laurel be, and hers the Bay.” 


cOth. Off at half-past seven ; we in the open carriage with four 
horses, and the valet and lady L.’s maid in the chariot with a pair 
afier us. The pretty cottages in the neighbourhood of Lord 
Mayor’s Place near Johnstown very creditable to him. Fine 
Gothic window at Castle Dermott-Geraldine. ‘The river Barrow, 
from Carlow, rather pretty ; remembered the Jrish poet’s lines to 
it: “ Wheel, Barrow, wheel thy winding course.” Dined and 
slept at Kilkenny, at our old club-house, now turned into an inn. 
Went with Lord and Lady L. to see the Castle, whose thick walls, 
and deep windows, and tapestry, delighted her exceedingly. The 
man in showing us the country from the top of the tower, said 
* That house belongs to rich Maguire, who is very poor and dis- 
tressed.” Walked with Lord L. about the town, and recollected 
tue days of my courtship, when I used to walk with Bessy on the 
banks of the river; looked into Cavenagh’s, where she and her 
mother and sister lived, and where we used to have so many snug 
dinuers from the club-house. Happy times! but not more happy 
than those which I owe to the same dear girl still. Fine round 
tower annexed to the Cathedral. 

Slst. Ran to the post-office before starting, to know if there 
were any letters for Lord L. or me; post-master answered, “ I am 
sure there are not, six; being two such great public characters, if 
there had been any J should have remarked them.” Saw at Collan, 
for the first time in my life, some real specimens of Irish misery «nd 
filth—three or four cottages together, exhibiting such a naked 
swarm of wretchedness as never before met my eyes ‘The ruined 
house of Killcash on the voud, that once belonged to a Mr. Buller, 
struck me both from the appropriateness of its name (Kill-cash), 
and the dreary shaven look of the country around it—not a bush 
,elt standing. hese recent ruins tell the history of Ireland even 
more thau her ancient ones. A line of mountains all along the 
way. Knocklofty, a very gentiemanlike-looking place, and its 
vicinity confortable and creditable. Read in the Road-Book the 
following euphonious desiguation: “Mr. Clutterbuck, of Kill- 
groggy.” . 

[ro Bk CONTINUED. 
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M‘'CORMACK’S GRUDGE. 


. BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


(Continued from page 115.) 

** Halloo, Pat,” said M‘Quade, turning to Rooney; “ what's 
this for. I thought you told me he was all right ?” 

**So I thought myself, for he took a bottle of liquor from 
me a-Thursday last, and as good as swore he'd drink every 
drop of it afore he camehere to-night. Didn't you, Myles ?” 

‘I’m sorry to say I did, Pat. I had nearly resolved, through 
poverty and grief, to perjure my soul that day; but, blessed 
be God! there was one that showed me my sin before it was 
committed. I'll drink none.” 

‘‘ And what on earth brought you here to-night?” de- 
manded M‘Quade in a domineering tone. ‘‘ Pat Rooney told 
you there was no use in your coming here unless you got over 
that humbug about the pledge. What brought you here, I 
say, you coward? You know we can do nothing further uniil 
you drink.” : 

‘I know that—at least so Pat told me. But I tell you 
plainly I'll not touch a drop of it. And as to my being a 
coward, Michael M‘Quade, it is because I am not a coward I 
came here to-night, and that you may see before I leave this.” 

M‘Quade turned his left shoulder towards M‘Cormach, at 
the same time drawing back his right hand with the glass un- 
observed, and as M‘Cormack opened his mouth to continue 
speaking, the other threw the contents of the full glass of 
whiskey right into his face. ‘‘ You shall, and drink twenty 
drops, or I’m no ‘ parish-master,’” said he, while M‘Cormack, 
overcome by the unexpectedness of the action, and tie fact 
that a considerable portion of the liquor had actually gone 
down his mouth, set to coughing, at the same time very calmly 
wiping his face and breast with his handkerchief. 

‘‘Come, Myles,” said M‘Quade, before M‘Cormack could 
reply—‘‘ come, Myles, I’m glad to see you know how to take 
it, and that I meant no offence. This is the way we have for 
saving a man’s conscience who has had the misfortune to take 
that humbug the pledge; you have taken some whiskey now 
without breaking it, and you are all right. Now we'll be able 
to make a man of you, and we only want a few such men to 
make Ireland what she ought to be, and what poor Dan (Heaven 
rest his soul!) would, had he lived, have made her—‘ great, 
glorious, and free.’ Eh, Myles, my boy, isn’t that the iact ? 
No turning honest people out of their holdings because the 
Lord chose to smite the cattle and the crops. Did you bring 
the prayer-book with you, Myles? We’re all right now; here, 
you can have no objection to drink now. And he filled up 
another glass of liquor, and held it towards him. 

‘‘ Never!” said M‘Cormack, at the same time dashing 
the glass in pieces on the ground. ‘‘ And now let me teil 
you why I came here to-night, boys, that there may be no 
misunderstanding about it. I came here, then, to tell you 
plainly, Michael M‘Quade and Pat Rooney, that I will not be 
made a Ribbonman of ; and, further, that by word_or deed I will 
never injure Bob Mahon, or any other agent over the estate. 
I might have stayed away altogether, boys, if I wished; but 
[ promised Pat Roney that I would come; and-if I had not 
done so, then indeed you might have called me ‘ coward,’ 
afraid to say I had changed my mind. You might also have 
considered tnat I would have informed against you upon this 
matter ; and it is upon this point I wish to set myself right 
with you. Iam ready therefore to promise, or to swear if 
vou think it necessary, never to divulge a word of what has 
already passed.” 

‘‘T’ll tell you what it is, M‘Cormack,” said M‘Quade in a 
surly voice, ‘‘ I did not come here twelve miles to-night to be 
humbugged by you, or the voice of that sickly voteen of .a wifo 
of yours. I see how it is very well. Pat told me she was the 
ouly one he was afraid of coming between you and us; and.as 
to your promising, or sweariug never io tell a word of what 
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passed, I’ll take good care we'll leave you no choice—for swear 
you must, and that a terrible oath too.” And he pulled out 
the pistol, and laid it upon the ground at his side. 

It was a double-barrelled pistol, beautifully mounted in sil- 
ver—one of a brace which had been taken from the house of 
the Rev. E—— M , just twelve months before, by the 
said M‘Quade and others, his co-burglars. The fellow of it 
fell to the right of some other “ parish-master,” and M‘Quade’s 
now lay silent and shining by his side. He hoped the sight 
of it alone would be sufficient to change M‘Cormack’s mind, 
and ‘ bring him to the scratch ;”’ but he mistook his man. 

M‘Cormack could not doubt but that the pistol was loaded 
and in good order. Did his heart then beat as he gazed upon 
it? Yes; but not with fear or doubt; never was he more 
self-possessed—more determined. 

‘¢T hear a step,” said he, looking to the old broken-down 
window place opposite. M‘Quade’s eye followed the direc- 
tion; at the same time his hand dropped instinctively towards 
the pistol—but he was late! Like lightning from the clouds, 
M‘Cormack had taken advantage of the moment, and springing 
upon it, stood at bay before them. 

‘¢ Now, M‘Quade, listen to me,’’ he calmly said ; ‘‘ you have 
no child to deal with, and that you know right well. 1 doubt 
that, even with this loaded pistol pointed at my breast, you 
could have bullied me; and it is not my intention to bully 
you—but it is perhaps as well in my hands as in yours. It 
does not suit my wishes or disposition to become a Ribbon- 
man, and I will not do so; neither will I break the solemn 
pledge I took against liquor. Just now, as you laid this pistol 
beside you, you as much as implied you would make me swear 
with its muzzle io my breast, that I would never betray you. 
That oath I came here voluntarily to give you, in order that 
your minds and my own might be at ease upon the subject. 
I have my doubts that I would not sooner have entered 
into a death struggle with you than have suffered you 
to extract through fear that which I was and still am will- 
ing to give you freely. Here, then, I solemnly swear, 
that I will never disclose or discover, directly or indirectly, to 
any mortal living anything that has already passed between 
Pat Rooney and myself with respect to the agent, nor any- 
thing that has passed between us three here to-night. I owe 
you this oath, boys, because I misled Pat; otherwise be might 
not have to'd me all he did then. I caution and warn you 
both that this oath is not intended to apply to anything which 
either of you may propose or mention to me for the time to 
come upon the subject. Stand back, now, and let me pass 
out.” 

‘*You may trust your life, Mick, to Myles’ word, let alone 
his oath,” said Pat Rooney. ‘‘ He’s as good a man as ever 
lived; but ’tis his wife that has ruined him.”’ 

** You're a liar, Pat Rooney; and I advise you to take care 
what you say. "Tis my wife who has saved me from ruin and 
from hell.”’ 

‘“* Well, Myles,” said M‘Quade, ‘* although I’m not a mar- 
ried man, I like you the better for loving your wife and back- 
ing her up. You may be a good man, after all—you are a 

smart one any way, and would answer us well only for the 
same wife and child. But, sure, who can blame you? I’m 
quite certain you'll neyer budge a word of what has already 
passed, and we must be dark to you in future. But the 
pistol, Myles, the pistol—you don’t mean to hold it ?” 

M‘Quade was a deep knowing fellow, quite fit for his situ- 
ation under any circumstances ; and it will be perceived, by 
the tone which he adopted towards M‘Cormack, that he had 
read his character at a glance and shaped his cue accordingly. 

‘Well, yes; but ‘tis loaded—both barrels; I'll just blaze 
them off and then return it to you—unarmed, I don’t think 
I’d care much for the two of you,” and he looked at the same 
time from the one to the other—they were both small men— 
and then drawing himself up to his full height, he cocked 
both barrels. 
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‘‘ Don’t, don’t, Myles, for the love of Heaven,” exclaimed 
M‘Quadze, *‘ you’d only bring them peelers a-top of us; they 
are always on the watch, ; alrouling—bad luck to them!” 

‘‘Pledge yourself, then,” said M‘Cormack; ‘I’m sure [ 
can trust your word.”’ 

‘‘Give us your hand, Myles;” and he held out his; 
M‘Cormack grasped it. 

‘‘By them five crosses, and the grip of a Ribbonmangl’ll 
never hurt a hair of your head, or one belonging to you.” 

‘Twas enough; M‘Cormack handed M‘Quade the pistol, and 
the three friends proceeded through the fields to the next cross 
roads. Here M‘Quade again held his hand out to M‘Cormack, 
saying; ‘‘ Myles, I beg your pardon for calling you a coward ; 
you’re the bravest man I ever met. I wish with all my heart 
we had a few like you belonging to us.” They then parted. 

We need not follow Rooney or M‘Quade to their respective 
homes—if indeed it was thither they went. They were neither 
of them in the temper or disposition of Myles when they sepa- 
rated, and the probability is that they went in search of some 
acquaintance of less stern rectitude to carry out their plans. 

Poor Mary spent the time of her husband’s absence in sin- 
cere and genuine prayer, upon her knees, that he might have 
strength given him to resist their temptations. She knew, too, 
his love for her, and for that poor delicate creature upon the 
bed; and if at times she feared that this love, with the pros- 
pect of ejectment, beggary, and starvation before them, might 
induce him to join in some plan of revenge upon the author, 
at others, she felt that Myles had seen the matter in its true 
light, and had pledged his word to her; and although in a 
mad moment she once saw him about to break that word, still 
more solemnly pledged, she feared not now. 

With these thoughts, mingled with prayers for his strength 
and safety, she heard his step at the door. She opened with 
an anxious though a welcoming smile, saying, ‘‘Oh, Myles, 
darlin’! I’m so glad you’re come back—and all right, I know 
by your face !”’ 

‘‘Ay, all right, Moira my love, so far as the business I 
went upon is concerned. Thanks to you, my wife, for keep- 
ing me in the right and straight path when I was about to 
wander, like a fool or a madman, amongst the crooked and 
thorny briers of a dark forest. And we parted friends, Moll— 
sworn friends, I may say.” 

‘*Oh, Myles, what do you tell me? Surely you 

‘‘Did nothing, Mary, that I am ashamed of, or that you 
need be sorry for. No, Mary; had you been beside me, you 
would not have stopped or checked me in anything I said or 
did to-night. But I’m glad I went; I knew it was the best 
and safest plan.” | 

Mary’s face brightened with sincere delight, and as she 
led her husband to the fire and placed a hot bowl of good tea 
and some bread before him, she rubbed her hands together 
with a cheerful laugh, and said, ‘‘ Come, Myles, the night is 
cold, and you have had a smart breeze in your face over the 
hills, though the early part of the night was calm. Take this, 
Myles, it will warm you.” 

M‘Cormack looked at his wife with unaffected surprise. 
‘¢ Why, Moira, this is tea—downright tea, wherever you got 
it. And white bread too! Why, Mary darlin’, where did you 
get this good fare ? Have you coaxed Mrs. M‘Loughlin at the 
Cross ? I thought she refused you credit for a candle the other 
evening ?” 

‘And would again if I asked her, Myles. No, it was Mas- 
ter Harry’s own self brought it to me while you were looking 
for a job at the draining yesterday.” 

M‘Cormack stopped suddenly in the apparent enjoyment of 
what was evidently a great treat to him, cold and hungry as 
he was, and pushing the bowl from him, he said, sharply— 
‘* Mary, I won’t drink it; and I wonder you have not more 
pride than to take it from that brat, Bob Mahon’s son—and, 
you may depend upon it, without his father’s knowledge, "Tis 
not like you, Mary.” : 
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‘¢ Tt was the mistress herself sent it, Myles. I made sure 
of that before I took a pin’s point from the child; and I’m 
rertain that Mrs. Mahon is not so tied up but what she can 
give a bottle of milk to our sick child, or a grain of tea to her 
poor mother, without anything wrong in it. Don’t fear upon 
that point, Myles.” * 

‘Well but, Mary, there is another point full as strong as 
that, if not stronger.” 

‘‘ What is that, Myles ?”’ 

“Do you think I can swallow anything that comes from 
Bob Mahon’s? It chokes me, Mary.” 

«‘ Whist, whist, Myles ; don’t talk that way. You owe Bob 
Mahon no grudge or ill-will—he’s only doing his master’s 
bidding; and them’s bad thoughts to have in your heart. 
There, Myles, drink your tea; Bob Mahon may not be a bad 
man.’ 

‘‘ Bad or good, I do owe him a grudge. Is it the man that’s 

going to put you and your dying child out upon the road in 
the face of the white winter? I do—and may-be I'll pay him 
yet.” 
' “Whist, I tell you again, Myles. I won't allow you to 
talk that way. You promised to leave your case in the hands 
of the Lord; and sure that’s not the way to do it. Myles, 
take my advice, and it’s all prompted by love for your soul and 
body. If you owe Bob Mahon any ill-will about this business, 
pay him with kindness or a good turn, if ever it comes in your 
way to do so; but, at all events, don’t harbour such hard 
thoughts. Here, don’t let your tea cool—that’s a good man, 
Myles.’ 

M‘Cormack looked at his wife silently for a few moments, 
and then said, ‘‘I may thank you, Mary, for any good that’s 
in me since this smash came across us. May the Lord re- 
ward you! But you never told me of this present,’’ he added, 
drawing the bowl again towards him and taking another pull 
at it. | 

“No, Myles; I was determined I’d have a warm welcome 
and a little reward for you when you came home to-night. 
But come, let us hear about your meeting with Pat Rooney 
and whoever he had with him.” 

‘Not one word until you pour out some tea for yourself, 
Moira my love. I’m so bothered I was forgetting my man- 
ners entirely.” 

‘You're not bothered now, Myles ; you're all straight,” the 
wife replied, pouring out for herself a cup of tea, and moving 
close up to her husband to listen. 

M‘Cormack then described to her everything that had taken 
place in the old mill with Rooney and M‘Quade, while, at 
every pause he made to get through his bowl of tea, she kept 
saying, “‘ Thank God, Myles,” ‘‘ Right, Myles,” “‘ Good man, 
Myles,” until the story ended. 

** And now, Mary,” he went on, ‘‘I’m afraid this is the last 
comfortable meal we'll ever have within these walls. The 
order's out, and down they come, and out we go upon the cold 
world before six days, counting Sunday.” 

_ “* Well, God’s will be done, Myles. But six days is a long 

time, «nd there lives not a man, priest or parson, who can 
see to the end of it. The Lord can do a great deal in less 
time than that. It took Him but six days, Myles, to make 
the world. I dreamt last night, Myles, that we were to live 
here, after all.” 

“To be sure you did, Mary—and so did I, every night this 
two months ; but what says that? Out we go, Mary, on Fri- 
day next. This is Sunday. Out, out, out we go; off, off, off 
with the roof; down, down, down with the walls! Oh, what 
@ white lime-dust yon’ll see rise up from under the crowbars 
and pickaxes of them heartless levellers of Bob Mahon !”’ 

‘* Well, Myles, sure it isn’t their fault any way; they can’t 
help it.” 

_ “No, I don’t blame them. But, Mary, I was at the build- 
ing of these walls myself, and worked harder, if not as well as 
any of the masons at it. And for the roofing, ’twas I fitted 








every couple of it. And many’s the good sound coat of thatch 
these hands put over your head upon it these ten years past, 
Mary. And, look you, if it be not all torn off, and the walls 
levelled to the ground before this day week, it will not be from 
any feeling of justice or pity to us, but because it’s too good a 
house, and too well got up, for them to afford to lose it— 
hammered stone, and good lime and sand mortar, every pereh 
of it. Ah, Mary, it will let the land well for them, and they 
7 it for nothing—for nothing, Mary; don't you know 
that ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I know they have, Myles ; and sure ’twill be a satis- 
faction not to see it levelled, at all events.” 

**T don’t know that it will, Mary. I think I’d rather see 
it without one stone upon another than see anybody else living 
in it. Mary, when I was building this house, there wasn’t an 
inch of it riz from the foundation that my heart didn’t rise a 
foot, thinking of you and the day I’d bring you home to live 
in it.” 

‘I’m sure of that, Myles. But let us pray to the Lord to 


i strengthen us to meet as we ought whatever He means to put 


upon us; and may-be, after all, He won’t lean too hard, on 
account of the colleen.” 

By this time the tea and bread had all vanished, and a 
mutual sort of reverie crept over this doomed pair, until at 
length a fit of coughing from Kate in the next room roused 
the mother, and soon after the father; and ere long they 
retired for the night, and the house was sunk in still repose. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } | 





CITY RECORDS. 


ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1710. 
Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—The pillory and con- 
duit in Corn-market ordered to be. removed. 
28th June—A proclamation and £50 reward offered for the 
apprehension of those who defaced King William’s statue. (a) 


(a) The services of his Majesty in securing the predominance of 
the Protestant religion were acknowledged, as we have already 
seen, by the erection of an equestrian statue in College-green. This 
work of art, composed of iron with a coating of lead, and solemnly 
inaugurated in 1701, has led a very controversial life ever since— 
never, it may.be said, out of hot water. Rather oddly, while looked 
on with intense hatred by Catholics, even the Protestant lads of 
the College did not like it, for only—it turned its tail upon the 
University. So ever since that solemn affair in 1701, this unforta- 
nate semblance of the hook-nosed Nassau has been subjected to in- 
cessant maltreatment and indignity, all magisterial denunciations 
notwithstanding. Some of the outrages committed upon it were of 
a nature rather to be imaged than described. On the 27th June, 
1710, it was found to be feloniously robbed of its regal sword and 
martial baton. The act was too gross to be overlooked. The 
Corporation offered a reward of £100 for the discovery of the cu!- 
prits, and three students of Trinity College were consequently 
accused, tried, and condemned to suffer six months imprisonment 
to pay a fine of £100 each, to be carried to College-green, 
and there to stand before the statue for half-an-hour with this in- 
scription on each of their breasts: “I stand here for defacing the 
statue of our glorious deliverer, King William.” On account of their 
loss of prospects by expulsion from the College, and loss of healti: 
by incarceration in a noisome dungeon, the latter purt of the sen- 
tence was remitted and the fine reduced to five shillings. But 
neither severity nor lenity in the authorities seemed to afford the 
poor statue any protection. Just four years after the students’ 
affair the baton was again taken away, and though another reward 
of £100 was offered, the evil-doers were not discovered. To 
chronicle all the mishaps of this statue would require a volume. 
Many must be passed over, but one that occurred in 1798 is worthy 
of notice. Watty Cox, the well-known eccentric character, and 
for many years the editor of the Jrish Magazine, having been ort- 
ginally a gunsmith was expert in the use of tools, and being much 
annoyed by the helpless statue, he tried one dark night to file off 
the monarch’s head, but the inner frame of iron foiled, as the 
Dublin wits said, “ the literary filers foul attempt” (+). Not many 


(6) Chambers’ Book of Days. 
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years since another attempt was made to blow up the unfortunate 
statue by gunpowder, but although large rewards were offered, and 
several ns arrested on suspicion, the investigation after all fell 
through. O'Connell, when Lord Mayor of Dublin, prevailed on 
his municipal colleagues to have the unfortunate monarch clothed 
in a lively brazen costume, since which time it has been suffered to 
rest in peace. 


Third Friday after Michaelmas—A silver box voted to Baron 


Echlin. 
5th February—A gold box voted to Lord Chancellor Phipps. 
1711. 
Second Friday after Easter—A long report was this day mde 
by the Ballast Committee (see pages 699 to 704). 
15th May—The laws restraining the election of Lord Mayor 
were this day annulled. 


‘¢ MONDAY BOOKS.’ 


20th April—Counsel ordered to be employed against Constan- 
tine, who had preferred a petition to the Privy Council. 

Constantine's Petition, page 154. 

25th April—Counsel order City to answer it, which was done 
and transmitted on the 27th. . 

Same day—The town clerk was ordered to draw a statement of 
the City’s case for the council board. 

15th May—Constantine’s order to pass the cushion vacated at his 
request. 

Election of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and their disapproval, 
are entered in pp. 136, 137, 139. 

1st September—The Lord Mayor's letter to the Duke of Ormond, 
with case of the City and application to her Majesty. The Duke’s 
answer. 

Sth September—The Lord Mayor wrote to Sir A. Cairnes to 
favour the bill intended for preventing engrossing of coals. 

1st October—The Lord Mayor and Aldermen pass a vote decla- 
ratory of their right to elect any Alderman to the Mayoralty, and 
order that the case and petition to the Queen should be entered in 
“the Monday Book.” 

The petition to her Majesty is entered at page 139, and the case 
of the City occupies seven pages, from 142 to 149. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS. 
1710. 
15th June—The Benchers of the Queen's Inns make an order 


“that no person shall be admitted as a barrister, six. clerk, or 
attorney-at-law, or to practise as such in any of the courts of law 


or equity in this kingdom, who does not previously give bond of 


£20 penalty, with sufficient sureties, to the members of the society 
for the time being, to perform and observe the rules, orders, and 
directions of the society.” Subsequently for the bond was substi- 
tuted the immediate payment of a good round sum of money by 
every student and apprentice; the details of which will be found in 
a report from the learned Benchers presented to Parliament a few 
weeks since. We take leave to suggest to the Law Society to take 
some measures to have this fund properly appropriated for the 
purposes of the profession in future. 

In this year Dr. Stephens bequeathed his real estate of £606 
a-year to his sister Griselda for life, and after her decease vested 
it in trustees for the purpose of endowing an hospital in Dublin 
for the relief and maintenance of curable poor persons, to be called 
* Stephens’ Hospital.” 

22nd September—Queen Anne bestowed £500 on the University 
of Dublin. 

On the 3rd June, in the ninth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the Lord Lieutenant received instructions from the Crown to build 
an arsenal near the City. 

28th November—Commission directed to the Archbishop of 
— and Robert Earl of Kildare to be Keepers of the Great 

eal. 

Same day—Commission to the Archbishop of Armagh and 
Richard Ingoldsby to be Lords Justice; and to Allen Broderick, 
William Lord Berkley, Robert Doyne, Robert Rochfort, Henry 
Echlin, Thomas Coot, Robert Johnston, James Macartny, Sir G. 
Dobbin, Anthony Upton, John Usher, Richard Stone, Thomas 
White, and Godfrey Boot, to hear causes in Chancery. 

22nd January—Sir Constantine Phipps was appointed Lord 
a ag and Sir Constantine and Richard Ingoldsby Lords 

ustice. 

dist August—The Queen by royal letter directed John Pooley 
to be reinstated in the bishopric of Raphoe. On the 27th Septem- 
ber he obtained a pardon from the Queen for not taking the oaths 

required by act of parliament. 
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22nd January—The Archbishop of Dublin, the Earl of Kildare, 
and Thomas Keightly, were appointed Keepers of the Great Seal, 
and the Archbishop of Armagh and Richard Ingoldsby Lords Jus- 
tice, 

In Michaelmas term in this year (1711), Lady Frances Gore wag 
indicted before Sir Richard Cox, Chief Justice of the Chief Place, 
for the murder of her son George, a child,of the age of nine years. 
The jury found a special verdict to the effect that Lady Frances 
had no intention to murder the child, but only intended to give 
him suitable correction. Under these circumstances the friends of 





| her ladyship applied to the Queen for a free pardon, which was 


granted on the 5th July following. In the same year one Haugh 
Byrne was tried on “suspicion” of robbery, and found guilty. The 
term ‘ supicion,” however, contained in the indictment induced the 
Lord Lieutenant to pardon him.—Notwithstanding the severity of 
the laws at this period, they were mild indeed compared with the 
Scottish a little more than a century previons, thus; “On the 2nd 
of December a baker's boy called Robert Wenderson (no dondt by 
the instigation of Satan) desperately put some powder and », candle 
in his father’s heather-stack, standing in a close oprosiie te the trone 
of Edinburgh, and burnt the same with bis father’s bouse, . . , 
for which, being apprehended most marveilously sfier his escaping 
ont of the town, he was on the next day burnt alive at the cross 
of Edinburgh.” —This reminds us of the poor juggler that Was 
taken up at Seville, but on examination he turned out to be “no 
conjuror,” and bad the good Inck to be Jiberated alier having en- 
dured “ only the moderate torture.” 

On the 26th October, in the ninth year Jawes Dnke of Ormond 
was appointed Lord I.ieutenant. 

7th July—A convocation was held in which new eanons were 
ordained, and the Queen, on behalf of the convocation, directs a 
remission of “twentieth parts,” and grauts the * first fruits.” 

In this year (1711) the conneil chamber. treasury, and most of 
the public records there preserved, were bnint (4 r) On this occasion 
were lost all the petitions and proceedings of the Court of Claims, 
and the records of the proceedings of the cowuntssioners for exe- 
cuting the acts of settlement and explanations; the books and 
papers of the State Paper Office were also consumed. The almanac 
refers this fire to the year 1707. 

The Recorder’s speech to Lord Wharton is *709, and to the 
Duke of Ormond in 1711, with Swift's parody ‘in metre, from the 
original broadside, is among our Miscellaneous Paners, and have 
not been published, we believe, in his works. 


Talking of the Dean, we are reminded that in this Jatter year 
(16th January) he wrote to Stella: “ ( went to Batcrean, the book- 
seller, and laid out eight-and-forty shillings for books, 4 bought 
three little volumes of Lucian in French for our Stella.” This Bate- 
man would never allow anyone to look into » book in his snop, and 
when asked the reason, he would say: “1 suppose you ray bea 
physician or an author, and want some recipe or quotation ; and if 
you buy it I will engage it to be perfect before you leave me, but 
not after, as I have suffered by leaves being torn out and the books re- 
turned, to my great loss and prejudice” (d). And (iny Livingstone, 
adverting to the poor Dean, asks: ‘I wonder how often the exe- 
cutors of old college-fellows, or of hard-faced bankers, and bureau- 
crats, have been aggravated by finding in that most secret drawer, 
which ought to have held a codicil or a jewel, a tress, a glove, a 
flower? ‘The searcher looks at the object for a moment, and then 
throws it into the rubbish-basket—with a laugh if he is : 
natured, with a curse if he is vicious or disappointed. Let it lie 
there, though the dead miser valued it above all his bank stock, 
and kissed it oftener than he did his living and lawful wife and 
children—what is it worth now? Say, as the grim Dean of St. 
Patrick’s wrote on his love token, ‘ Only a woman’s hair.’ ” 


The following little citty, which is at ouce both Latin and 
English, is ascribed to the Dean: 


Mollis abuti, 

Has an acuti; 

No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis. 

O mi de armis tres, 
Imi na dis tres ; 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver. 


Moll is « beauty, 

Has an acute eye; 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is. 

Oh, my dear mistress, 
I’m in a distress ; 
Can’t you discover 
Me as a lover. 


(d) Notes and Queries. 





(c) Warburton. 
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CARLOW. 


CARLOw is a very neat town, situated on the river Barrow, 
39 miles from Dublin. It consists of one long street, crossed 
by another, not of equal length, and from these principal 
streets diverge several smaller, with many back lanes, &c. It 
returned two members to the Irish parliament, the patronage 
then being in the Burton family. It now returns but one to 
the imperial parliament. The cathedral is spacious and well- 
built, and the college is a noble edifice. 

There are some fine ruins of an abbey, and a castle situated 
on a small eminence over the river on the west side of the 
town. The angles were defended by round towers, and it 
commanded a most enchanting prospect of a rich and well 
wooded country, extending for some miles on each side of the 
Barrow. 

The river Barrow is navigable from this town to Ross, and 
also to Athy, where it forms a junction with the Grand Canal. 
‘‘ These improvements,” say the Anthologia Hibernica of 17938, 
‘* have given a new face to the country, and a new and power- 
ful spur to the industry of the people. Barren spots have 
been reclaimed, moors and bogs drained and improved, 
pretty cottages everywhere begin to appear and diversify the 
scene, and waving fields of yellow corn reward the husband- 
man’s toil.” There are in our days but few traces of this 
improved condition. 

1180. The castle is said to have been erected here by De 
Lacy. Its foundation is by others attributed to Eva, the wife 
of Earl Stongbow. 

1494. The Earl of Kildare was attainted for corresponding 
with O'Hanlon for extorting coyne and livery, and for seizing 





the Castle of Carlow in defiance of the royal authority. It 
was on the occasion of this attainder that the Fitz-Geralds’ 
war-cry of Crom-a-Boo, with those of the Lords Ormond 
(Butler-a-Buo), Desmond (Shanet-a-Boo), and Clanrickard 
(Galriagh-a-Boo), were adjudged unlawful, and as a means of 
nourishing dissension between noble families, were wisely 
abolished. 

The Lord Deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, immediately after 
marched to Carlow, and besieged the castle, which after the 
resistance of a week was surrendered upon conditions. 

1534. The castle was held for the celebrated ‘‘ Silken Lord” 
Thomas Fitz-Gerald. 

1642. The Irish having besieged Carlow, a detachment from 
the Marquis of Ormond’s forces was sent to relieve it. This 
detachment was headed by Sir Patriek Wemyss, on whose ap- 
proach the besiegers, 700 strong, burned the town and fled, 
but with the loss of 50 men, who were killed in the pursuit. 
Five hundred English were found in the castle, reduced almost 
to starvation. 

1646. This was one of the castles which the confederated 
Catholics, sitting at Kilkenny, required should be garrisoned 
by them for the service of Charles and defence of the realm. 

1686. The Earl of Clarendon thus writes to the Earl of Ro- 
chester: ‘‘I left Dublin on Monday morning, and lay that 
night at Carlow. All the way I went I was met by the sheriffs 
and sovereigns of the little towns I passed through, with all 
the respects due and usual. Carlow is a very pretty situated 
town; it belongs to the Earl of Thomond, who has an ruined 
castle there, pleasantly placed on the river side.—J.P.M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By 3. R. O’Frawaean, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ The Rar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c. 


ARTAUR WOLFE, LORD KILWARDEN, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THE KING'S BENCH. 

Arthur Wolfe born in 1739.—His family known in Ireland since the 
reign of Edward I1.—Arthur a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1759.—Snited for the legal profession.—Called to the Bar in 1766.— 
His ability —A member of the Irish House of Commons and Solicitor- 
General in 1787.—Fails as a debater.—Attorney-General in 1789.— 
Mr. Ponsonby’s estimate of Mr. Wolfe.—Remarkable for his hu- 
manity,—Appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 1798, and 
created Lord Kilwarden.—His murder during the insurrection of 
1803. 

Few individuals claim more attention to the short sketch 
which I am able to give than the illustrious judge whose name 
stands at the head of my paper. The blameless integrity of 
his life, and the Christian fortitude he evinced on the occasion 
of his lamented death, challenge our respect and command 
our approval. Arthur Wolfe was born in 1789, His father, 
Mr. John Wolfe, resided at Forenaght, county Kildare. The 
name is of record from Edward II.’s time, and for centuries it 
has continued to send forth worthy representatives from the 
county Kildare, as well as other parts of Ireland. It is not 
believed Mr. John Wolfe possessed much worldly wealth, but 
he appears to have been fully alive to the value of a good edu- 
cation for his son, Arthur became a scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1759, where he soon obtained high distinction. 
It would seem that even at this period he was more remark- 
able for solid rather than shining qualities. Devoted to books, 
and avoiding all frivolons amusements, he preferred to be 
called a plodder rather than a fast man, and having gained 
his degree with credit, studied for the bar. This employment 
was quite suited to his disposition. His unwearied diligence 
had here a field to work upon, and ‘‘ Coke upon Littleton,” the 
year books, and all the old reports and abridgments were 
perused with an amount of perseverance that to more mereu- 
rial temperaments seemed actually incredible. Confident in 
his laborious preparation, he got ealied to the bar in 1766. 
He soon gained clients, and once gained they were secure. 
He made no slips, and though not a very effective speaker— 
for he was cold in manner and ungraceful in appearance—yet 
his arguments were so sound, his views so just, and his lan- 
guage so clear, he was ever valued as an advocate. He pos- 
sessed a strong, deep voice, but it was inharmonious—neither 
mellow nor flexible—and his language, always simple, was often 
incorrect. He ever maintained an unsullied character—no easy 
matter in those times; and the perfect sincerity of the man, 
his openness and candour, secured him universal confidence 
and respect. 

A lawyer of his abilities was not to be neglected by the 
government, and as he was known to entertain political opinions 
in unison with the Castle party, there was no difficulty in 
getting him a seat in the House of Commons. He was accord- 
ingly provided with a seat by Lord Tyrone, and became Soli- 
citor-General in 1787. But, like other eminent lawyers, he 
was not distinguished as a debater. His monotonous voice, 
his want of graceful gesture, his lifeless and prosy manner 
when addressing the House, his style, so much better suited 
to arguing @ nice quxstion on the construction of a will in the 
Court of Chancery than discussing a great political question 
before the representatives of the nation, soon manifested his 
unfitness for the senate ; and though, on the elevation of Mr. 
Fitzgibbon to the Chancellorship in 1789, he succeeded him 
in his place, when alluding to his parliamentary talents, Mr. 
Ponsonby said, ‘* Wolfe is a very worthy man, but a miserable 
Attorney-General.”’ 

He lived in very trying times, and no man filled his office 
with higher popularity, which was earned by no com- 
promise of duty, by no truckling to the vanity of the great or 
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the passions of the low. During the spread of disaffection 
towards the close of the last century, he maintained the purity 
of justice unsullied, and on the retirement of the Earl of 
Clonmel, in 1798, was made Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, with the title of Lord Kilwarden, of Newlands in the 
county of Dublin. In 1800, he was advanced to the dignity 
of Viscount Kilwarden, choosing to be named Lord Kilwarden 
of Kilwarden, or, as the Scotch would say, ‘‘ of that ilk.” 
He was also appointed Vice-Chancellor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, an honorable office always conferred on persons of 
superior merit, 

The unfortunate attempt at rebeliion in 1808, was the occa- 
sion of the death of this upright and exeellent judge. His 
conduct as hiteres Ganeal during times of publi¢ disaffec- 
tion, while it earned him the approbation and popularity of all 
the well-conducted men in the country, at the same time 
created him enemies, which all who seek to maintain law and 
order amidst popular discontent must encounter, Although 
no one kept more strictly within the line of duty, yet the stern 
discharge of his duty obliged him to deal justice against evil- 
doers, the very performance of which created enmity against 
his person. From the position of proseeutor he was placed in 
that of judge, and believing this new offiee perpetuated rather 
than diminished the desire for vengeance against him, he pre- 
ferred sleeping in Dublin to the danger of residing beyond 
the protection of the city. 

He had a country seat near the Kildare road, where the 
rebels were expected to crowd into the city on the night of the 
23rd of July, 1808, and as usual, when he was actuated by 
fear, he went from his country-place to the city on that even- 
ing in a carriage, accompanied by his daughter and nephew. 
They entered the city without difficulty, and were proceeding 
through James’s-street into Thomas-street when some of 
the insurgents who had east off all control, were imbruing 
their hands in blood, They had succeeded in piking a 
man named Leech, when the carriage of Lord Kilwarden 
drove up. It was stopped and attacked. Some one in- 
quired who was in the carriage, and the Chief Justice at once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ It is I1—Kilwarden, the Chief Justice.” No 
sooner had his lordship uttered those words than a man, 
whose name is said to have been Shannon, rushed for- 
ward, and shouting, ‘‘ 7'hen you are the man I want,” plunged 
a pike into his body. His nephew, in attempting to escape, 
was also assassinated. The hapless daughter remained in the 
carriage until some one had the humanity to place her in an 
adjoining house. ‘This kindly-disposed person is supposed to 
have been Robert Emmet. She proceeded thence to the 
Secretary’s office, Dublin Castle, in a state of distraction, and 
announced the frightful news of her father’s death. Here 
everything was in confusion, for it is believed no proper 
precautions to suppress revolt had been taken. When the 
misguided men who killed Lord Kilwarden had decamped, 
his lordship’s servants and some others ventured to approach 
his mangled body. They found he still breathed, and conveyed 
him to the nearest watchhouse, where he lingered for a little 
time. Here, while his life was ebbing fast, he overheard some 
person exclaiming he ‘‘ hoped the villains who had committed 
such an act would be hung next day.” The dying judge said, 
‘‘ Murder must be punished—but let no man suffer save by 
the just sentence of the law,” an expression well adapted to 
the closing scene of one who during life upheld the laws and 
institutions of the realm. 





THE LATE MASTER GOOLD. 

Mr. O’Flanagan regrets to find that, in the notice of the Jate Master 
Goold, which appeared in the Dustin Sarurpay Magazine, he attri- 
buted to that eminent Irish barrister an “avaricious disposition.” He is 
since satisfied }e did so on erroneous information, and, being far more de- 
sirous of conftrring pleasure than inflicting pain upon the relatives of the 


subjects of his sketches, takes this early opportunity of retracting this 
expression, 
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M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE, 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 131.) 

The day but one after the above occurrences, after a scanty 
breakfast Myles left the house, telling Mary he was going to 
Curranure to see the agent, and to make a last effort upon his 
humanity not to turn them out with their dying child, like black 
spots upon the white winter that had just fallen upon the world. 

‘Go, Myles,” she said, ‘‘ and God speed you, and put it 
into his honour’s heart to leave the roof over us.”’ 

It was not likely that his honour would be out tramping 
through the snow, and Myles consoled himself with the cer- 
tainty of at least seeing him and pleading his cause before him. 
He had not studied a word of what he would say, and yet he 
had an idea that no power could resist the truths which he felt 
boiling in his heart. 

He stood for a length of time at the corner of the paling in 
front of the window. He knew the master’s office had a full 
view of him; but he stood till his feet were frozen in his shoes, 
and there was none to ask what brought him there. He 
changed his position, and passed close to the window ; his tail 
head and shoulders must, he thought, have attracted the mas- 
ter’s eye if he was in the office. Again he stood for many 
minutes, and there was no sign of any person so much as look- 
ing at him. With all the intense dread an Irishman has of 
being ‘‘ cut,” he would have been glad had a dog rushed out 
barking at him; but he could not hear as much as a growl 
about the place. 

“Be the powers! this won't do,”’ said Myles; ‘‘ he’s in the 
house, and I’ll see him afore I quit.” And he marched round 
to the side-door communicating with the office, and delibe- 
rately thumped with his shut fist against it. A bell rang, and 
he presently heard Bob Mahon say to the servant, ‘‘ See what 
that fellow wants, and tell him I can see no one—it’s M‘Cor- 
mack from Tullybrin; send him about his business.” 

The servant came out by another way, and delivered his 
message. 

‘Tell the master I can’t leave this till I see his honour— 
and what's more, I won’t,” replied M‘Cormack. He had not 
had half a breakfast, and the hunger as well as the cold was 
beginning to prey upon his temper ; he was getting savage. 

The servant repeated the message, with some additions of 
his own—told him to be off out of that—it was no use 
thrapesing up and down there in the snow, and he ended by 
advising him not to be losing his time. 

‘* Losing my time !”’ said M‘Cormack, with a sardonic laugh ; 
‘* I’m losing more than my time—I'm losing my senses. Go 
in and tell the master I can’t leave this till I see him ; I only 
want a dozen words with his honour.” 

The servant turned away, saying, ‘‘I know he won’t speak 
to you; so you may as well be off at once.’”’ He then went 
into the house and shut the door, leaving M‘Cormack in the 
snow—not cold now, but burning. 

The well-fed flunkey went no farther than the pantry, where 
there was about a hundred pounds’ worth of plate spread out 
upon a table, and resuming his chamois and red powder, gave 
a large embossed teapot a few finishing rubs, and then issued 
forth again to see if ‘‘ the fellow was gone away out of that.” 

No, there he stood with a determination in his fixed eye 
that indicated no intention of a move. 

‘I tell you what is, Finn M‘Coul,” said the servant, ‘‘ if 
you don’t leave that, the master bid me loose the dog and set 
him at you. Then I'll go bail you'll soon find the use of your 
legs ; if you were twice as big, Cesar will make you run. 

‘* You're a lying rascal,” exclaimed M‘Cormack ; ‘‘I don't 
believe his honour said any such thing ; and I won't leave this 
until I tell him what you said of him; and what’s more, there 
isn’t a dog in your kennel I wouldu’t make paper of this 
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Mr. Mahon had his ear cocked at the offiee-window, and 
heard every word of the foregoing. He was aware that it was 
a gratuitous and cruel lie of the servant to say that he desired 
the dog to be set at M‘Cormack. He was obliged to the un- 
guage man for disbelieving it, and he felt softened towards 
im. 

Bob Mahon, although the name does not foretoken the re- 
Velation, was an Englishman, and in heart and disposition (had 
he not been an agent) would have required but a few years’ 
residence in Ireland to cause all the attributes of an amiable 
man to be strongly developed—for, as we say, “he had it in 
him.” But his being agent to an absentee landlord, if it did 
not render that development impossible, was sadly against him. 
He could not, however, allow the man to go away with even 
the possibility of such a message being true resting on his 
mind ; and throwing open the office-door, his appearance put 
a stop to any further rejoinder upon the servant's part. 

M‘Cormack stood erect, but did not not speak, awaiting Mr. 
Mahon’s first address. 

‘“* Well, my man,” the latter said, ‘‘ I sent you word that I 
was busy, and could not see you.” 

M‘Cormack instantly took off his hat and replied, ‘* Your 
honour’s servant went in afterwards to say that I craved but a 
few words with your honour ; but I don’t think he went as far 
as you, or I should have seen him through the window in the 
passoa,” 

‘+ \ou’re right, M‘Cormack ; and he delivered you a second 
message which I did not desire him to do.” 

‘** Oh, no, your honour—ouly a little joke from himself,” said 
M‘Cormack, trying to smile, and at once backing out of his 
threat to tell the master. 

‘‘ Well, M‘Cormack, since you are here, and have thus 
broken in on my other business, come in. I have somewhat 
to say to you, and I will not delay doing so as I had in- 
tended.”’ 

M‘Cormack followed Mr. Mahon into the office, when the 
latter closed and locked the door, putting the key in his pocket. 
He then retired behind a writing-table covered with bronzed 
leather, upon which lay a heap of papers, leases, and letters, 
neatly arranged. ‘There was a brace of pistols hanging on 
large brass nails, and a double-barrelled gan upon a rack 
against the wall immediately behind him. 

M‘Cormack saw him lock the door; he could not but see 
the act, for it was done ostentatiously. Mr. Mahon looked 
obviously at the firearms as he passed round the table, and 
commenced looking amongst the papers. 

‘‘ Is anything wrong with me, your honour? Do you mean 
to say I am a prisoner ?” said M‘Cormack, crossing his arms 
upon his breast. 

Mr. Mahon paused for several moments ere he replied; he 
appeared to be considering some point. 

‘¢ No,” said he, ‘‘ you are no prisoner, M‘Cormack, but I 
wish you to explain a circumstance to me if you can.” 

‘¢ Couldn’t I explain it, your honour, full as well without the 
door being locked ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps so, if you can explain it at all; but it is scareely 
fair to ask you anything about it, as I suspect you may have 
been concerned in it yourself, and I would not wish to draw 
you into any admission which might injure you. ’Tis about a 
threatening notice I received this morning. Here is the key 
of the door ; you can unlock it,” he added, handing it to him. 

M‘Cormack took it out of his hand, and laid it upon the 
table. ‘‘ Your honour’s word is enough for me, if there were 
a hundred locks upon it,” he replied. 

‘Tis usual with me to keep it locked,” remarked Mr. Mahon 
‘¢ and it was not done to detain or intimidate you. 

‘‘Intimidate me!’ repeated M‘Cormack smiling. ‘‘ But 
about the threatening notice, your honour,” he added, compo- 
sing himself, ‘‘ I’m not afraid to meet anything your honour 
has to say to me.” 





minute if he came near me.” 


** Yos, M‘Cormack, here it is. Your case and Roogey’s are 
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both alluded to in it, threatening me with the death of Brock 
if either of you is turned out of your holdings. It may be 
right to say that I am aware you are a good scholar, and can 
write—I’ll read it for you: ‘Take notice, Bob Mahon, that no 
tyrant will be permitted to turn poor creatures out to starve. 
There’s the M‘Cormacks and the Rooneys under notice to quit. 
And where will you get better or honester men? Don’t think 
we'll let that seratch-pole Jones, or any other informer, into 
either of their aoldings. That fellow’s not for your good or 
ours, with his lies. Take this friendly notice, and have 
nothing to do with the turning out of the M‘Cormacks or 
Rooneys. If you do, their land will lie waste—for there’s not 
a man in the country dar take it. And you may prepare your 
coffin, you and Jones, for the powder’s dry and the lead is 
round that will lay you both low together. So take timely 
warning, and let the M‘ Cormacks and the Rooneys remain in 
the land. They paid the rent regularly and were never behin® 
until the Lord struck their crops; and if they’re turned out 
now, you may expect the death of Brock or Going. Don’t 
have the death of M‘Cormack’s child upon your soul, or we 
will have death for death. This is the only warning you will 
ever get; so don’t leave your wife a widow and your child 
fatherless.—Signed, CapTaIn STARLIGHT.’”’ 

Mr. Mahon, when he ceased reading this document, laid it 
ypon the table and looked M‘Cormack in the face. ‘‘ Now, 
M‘Cormack,’’ he went on, ‘‘it is well known, as I have said, 
that you are a good scholar, and can write well. And these 
facts cannot but naturally lead to the suspicion, at least, that 
you are implicated in the writing of this notice. There is not 
a word misspelt from beginning to end; and the language is 
far above any that I ever seen in-a similar document. It is 
only fair to tell you all this, that you may be cautious. I 
have here your signature to two or three papers—one of them 
very lately written, and I have carefully compared it with the 
name M‘Cormack several times written in this threatening 
notice ; and I am bound to tell you—at least I volunteer to do 
so—that there is a very great similarity ; look you here,” and 
Mr. Mahon went round to the man, and held the two docu- 
ments before him, pointing with his finger to the names. 

‘They're like, your honor—no man can deny that. But 
you have a whole page of my writing in that memorial, and 
see would you get any word like but the name. M‘Cormack 
would be like M‘Cormack, when a common word wouldn’t be 
like its fellow. Look through it, your honour.” 

M‘Cormack said all this with the utmost composure and 
self-possession ; conscious innocence made him calm. 

‘* Now listen to me, M‘Cormack,” continued Mr. Mahon; 
*‘ you had better hold your tongue. I have no proof that it 
was you who wrote this note. If I had, I plainly tell you I 
would have you transported. I am not likely to find the proof; 
but I have my own suspicions upon the subject. What I wish 
to tell you is, that if you had any chance of remaining a tenant 
upon the estate—and I was about to make an effort in your 
favour with Mr. Walcroft—this notice, whether you wrote it 
or not, puts an end to it; nothing can now save you from the 
road. I am not one to be intimidated or bullied into any 
course; and I can only repeat, that if you had nothing to say 
to the writing of it, those who had, have done you an ill turn.” 

“* Well, your honour, I see at once that that notice has 
ruined me, and there is no use now in speaking of what brought 
me here, for I see you could not do it with that notice afore 
you. And upon it I’ll leave the death of my poor child—the 
only one we ever had. But before God, your honour, this 
day, I’m as clear of act or part in the writing of it as the snow 
upon the window-stool beside you there.” 

‘The writing—that is, the name—is very like. 
taught you to write, M‘Cormack ?” continued the agent. 

‘* Well, your honour, that is neither here nor there.” 

‘‘It is both here and there, M‘Cormack. You have de- 

clared before God that you have had no hand in the writing of 
the notice ; and I should be sorry to think you would make so 
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solemn a declaration if you really had anything to say to it. 
If, then, you are in no respect implicated yourself, you are the 
more free to assist me in tracing the authors. Should you be 
able to do so, your being willing can alone gain you any con- 
sideration in respect to your remaining in the land. You 
understand me.”’ 

‘¢T can’t misunderstand your honour, and the sooner your 
honour understands me the better. I repeat before God and 
the Blessed Virgin that I have neither hand, act, nor part in 
the writing of that notice—and if I could have prevented the 
like, I would go far to do it. But as to aiding, or assisting, or 
opening my lips to trace them that did it, put it out of your 
honour’s head at once—for if I happened to come across the 
knowledge of the whole concern to-night, and that your 
honour as good as swore to leave me in the house and land, 
forgiving all the back rent, I’d throw every stick of furniture 
T have down the river, and follow them with my wife under 
one arm and my child under the other afore I’d speak a word.” 

‘‘ Then you must be a Ribbonman, M‘Cormack.” 

‘‘No, your honour, I’m no Ribbonman. I refused to be 
sworn, I may say with a pistol to my breast. I never joined 
them, and I never will. But the fee of Curranure, from north 
to south, east to west, wouldn’t be worth one traneen to Myles 
M‘Cormack with ‘ informer’ tacked to his name—neither would 
I do it, if it was.”’ 

‘¢ Well, M‘Cormack, I shan’t detain you ; but you must be 
prepared to give up possession upon Friday next.”’ 

‘‘For that matter, your honour, I’m as well prepared to-day 
as I shall be then, except that the Lord has a few days to 
bestow strength upon my poor child between this and then. 
And, your honour, that’s what brought me here to-day—but 
now I don’t know what to say. That notice has said some of 
the very things I meant to say, pleading the cause of my wife 
and child ; and sure if I repeat them now, it’s what will only 
bring your honour back to the ould thoughts—that I had a 
hand in writing it. Oh, my God! that notice has stopped my 
mouth fairly. If your own honour doesn’t look to me, I’m lost. 
That poor child will die ; her mother will break her heart and 
soon follow her; and then Myles M‘Cormack will want no 
land—he’ll be a lone, broken-hearted man, God help him !” 

Mr. Mahon was affected. There had always been some- 
thing about M‘Cormack—a straightforward, open readiness of 
manner, that led him to think well of him. The threatening 
notice staggered him ; and although he did not know how to 
disbelieve the solemn declaration which the unfortunate man 
had made, and repeated with all the appearance of truth, he 
felt, with that notice staring him in the face, that it would be 
impossible to yield a hair’s breadth about removing him from 
the land. He therefore replied, perhaps with a simulated 
sternness in his manner, ‘‘’Tis of no use, M‘Cormack ; the 
day is fixed for taking up possession. It was never in my 
power, with the positive instructions I have received from Mr. 
Walcroft, to alter or reverse that decision. And I candidly 
confess, that even if it were, this notice would render it totally 
impossible.” 

‘* Yes, yes ; that notice has ruined anychanceI had. But, 
your honour, my poor child—it will be the death of her in 
such weather as this. Oh, your honour, if anything was to 
come across your own child, Master Harry, your honour, and 
that I was to have any hand in hurting him, sure you’d never 
forgive me. Look to me, your honour ; look to the little gir 
and her mother.” 

‘‘T have looked to them, M‘Cormack ; I have given the 
guardians notice, and they must be provided for in the poor- 
house, where they will be taken care of, and the child get 
medical advice and treatment. Indeed, M‘Cormack, there is 
no use in your detaining me any longer. You ought not to 
owe me any grudge or ill-will for only obeying the orders of 
Mr. Walcroft. There now, you need not reply or wait,” And 
Mr. Mahon opened the office-door upon the white glare-os 
snow outside. 





M‘Cormack turned to go, and looking at Mr. Mahon, he 
gaid, ‘‘ Well, your honour, I see you’re determined to put me 
out; and hard as you are, I wouldn't have the death of your 
child upon my soul, as you will the death of mine upon yours, 
not to be made master of the whole estate of Curranure.”’ 
And without waiting for any response from the agent (which, 
indeed, the agent did not seem inclined to give), he stalked off 
through the snow like one distracted with grief. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. DOYLE. 
[ Continued from p. 113.] 





Tue life-long actions of Dr. Doyle are themes so redolent of the 
genius of that great Bishop, and in sources of reflection of the 
events in which he was so conspicuously prominent a figure, that 
we are induced to recur to them for instruction, for courage, for a 
brave resolve to hazard all things for the sake of truth, and for a 
wise determination never to succumb to injustice so iong as God 
gives us the energy to oppose and the hope to conquer it. There 
was something at once grand and imposing in the attitude of Dr. 
Doyle, even from the first. His genius was measured not against 
petty abuses or small grievances, but against the gigantic wrongs 
of centuries, against inflictions which nothing but arrant tyranny 
could have dared to perpetrate, and against the abuse of a great 
Christian principle, the partial acknowledgment of which he com- 
pelled even his most violent opponents to recognize the justice of, 
by obliging them ultimately to yield to its claims. 

Born in a country overriden by an intolerant Establishment, of 
whose exactions many of its own supporters were ashamed, and ex- 
posed to obloquy for daring to oppose it, he held on his way un- 
daunted ; nor did he rest from his labours until he had thoroughly 
exposed the monstrous injustice which had roused him to action, and 
compelled its upholders to scotch the snake if not to kill it—to 
modify the vile spirit of barefaced exaction, which by fraud and force 
had seized on the possessions of the pious, and defeated the intentions 
of the charitable, under the shallow pretence of forming “a Mis- 
sionary Church,” the utter failure of which was predicted from the 
first, and now stands before the world as a recorded fact, which no 
one outside of Exeter Hall has the hardihood to deny. It is true 
he was not the sole instrument who faced a virulent faction, and 
compelled governors, either too timid or too much indisposed to 
cope with intolerable wrong, to modify their measures, and under 
the plea of ** expediency”—that last resource of the conquered—to 
yield up part of the spoil to which they never at any time had the 
semblance of even a questionably plausible claim; but undoubtedly 
to him belongs the glory of having forced conviction on the un- 
willing and decision on the weak, and to him also belongs the 
credit of having exhibited to the world the remarkable spectacle of 
the humble minister of a politically degraded creed opposed by the 
ablest champions of Protestantism in their own arena, and wither- 
ing them into silence, not by attacking their arguments or positions, 
but simply by defending his own. No doubt, in his gigantic efforts 
he was greatly sustained by others, who cheered him on in his 
labours and assisted him by their aid; but neither can it be denied 
with truth that he towered above all his compeers in the single- 
heartedness of his purpose, in the steadiness of his views, in his de- 
termination never to lose sight of them, and, let us add, in the 
wise moderation of spirit which he brought into the most exciting 
scenes, and the dignified forbearance with which he humbled his 
opponents by rebuking their want of temper, or showing them how 
well he could control his own. Goaded into indignation he might 
be, and sometimes was, but never without special provocation or 
unsolicited attack ; he measured both the men he had to cope with 
and the work he had to do; he gave full credit to the vacillation 
which, in a political crisis, is sometimes the result of necessity ; but 
he painted strongly what he saw clearly—winning his way by an 
exposure of errors, the presence of which could not be controverted, 
and, at every step, proving that he was clearly in the right by 
establishing the fact quite as clearly that his opposers were in the 
wrong. If, in fact, we regard the Irish Establishment from any 
possible point of view, as it at present exists, we must be at once 
convinced, not alone of the positive injustice, but of the utter in- 
utility of so monstrous an anomaly. Beaten back, step by step, it 
has for centuries worked wonders for itself, and created misery, dis- 
sension, and disunion for others whom it was its ostensible * mis- 
sion” to conciliate and, if possible, to “convert.” Every step of 
its progress was marked by devastation and misery; what it failed 
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to do by fair means it accomplished by foul. The man who pre- 
ferred his religion to his horse was unseated from his saddle, and 
the son who aspired to step into his father’s property before the 
grave had closed on the latter, had only to subscribe to the 
* Articles,” and commence gentleman and parricide at once. For. 
tunately for the best interests of the British Empire, such require- 
ments and exactions have passed away ; the spirit of the age rather 
than the moderation of the Church have abolishedthem. Catholic 
Treland was a “difficulty” which no statesman could overlook 
while, on the other hand, “the Irish Church” was a spoiled and 
petted favourite, which it required the most delicate handling to 
meddle with. It has now dwindled down from “a Missionary 
Church” to a much more problematical thing; even its own defen- 





| ders enter an ad misericordiam plea for its existence. It has done 


no good, it has made no way; it has saved money, and nothing 
else ; and the money it has made it is resolved to keep, since, in 
our latter days, even its “ missionary” work is done by other hands 
and foreign funds, and the “ endowments,” of which we have heard 
so much, and which is to “ regenerate” the benighted land, is inva- 
riably found to come out of English coffers, the owners of which are 
beginning to understand how very vainly their “ subscriptions” are 
squandered, and how little is to be gained by their profuse outlay. 
It is in the position of “* country gentlemen” and not as clerics, that 
the pastors of the “Irish Establishment” now demand sympathy 
and support. They are numerous, resident, and civilized. Com- 
pared with them, the Catholic pastors (who have all the work to 
do) are but hewers of wood and drawers of water. They cultivate 
flowers, and are correct judges of fat cattle; they are convenient 
guests at the table of “absentee landlords” when the great man 
condescends to honour the estate by a casual visit; they retail 
the gossip of the neighbourhoed, and know to a man whose “ vote” 
can be relied on ; they patronize “ converts,” and recommend them 
for “ situations ;” and when Sabbath comes they preach to empty 
pews and “ dearly beloved Rogers,” and are quite content to fancy 
that their income is fairly earned, by showing to a recalcitrant pub- 
lic how much they have lost by not coming to hear the Immaculate 
Mother reviled and the saints of God insulted. In the meantime 
“ society” is supposed to gain by their enforced leisure; they cul- 
tivate melons and the graces, and while the overworked P.P. is 
inhaling typhus, or stimulating an overburthened farmer to spare 
a few additional shillings towards the sustentation of his labourer, 
or to prevent the utter dilapidation of his “ chapel,” his more pros- 
perous Protestant “* brother” sits at home, prepares his reports for 
the missionary society, and deals forth his tracts and his blandish- 
ments in the hope that possibly a single unit may be added to his 
aggregation, no matter whether a good harvest or a little additional 
prosperity may cause a “relapse” hereafter. Ireland, it is agreed, 
wants “a resident gentry,” and here is the article ready to its hand 
in capital working order, and having nothing earthly to do save 
to keep up the good old ascendancy principle, and to criticize the 
‘« Encyclical” when, as a god-send, such a document comes in its 
way. It is true, that tutors, sizars, and the sons of traders, 
vestry clerks, and very small officials—men whose antecedents are by 
no means distinguished, and whose early training has hardly 
fitted them to rank amongst the leaders of society—go far to 
make up the sum total of the ordained members of the Irish 
Establishment ; but then they are “‘ gentlemen” by act of Parlia- 
ment; a halo of respectability surrounds them; they sow not, 
neither do they reap, for the harvest is in other hands; they be- 
long to a privileged sect, whose better classes find it their interest 
to overlook their social weaknesses and polish off their original 
angularities, when snch feats can be achieved; and thus plated 
over, they are presented to the Irish people in a new role and under 
a fresh aspect, and the long-descended Milesian is gravely told 
that in manners, if not in morals, he will be greatly bettered by a 
familiar acquaintance with this “ resident gentleman,” sprung from 
the ranks, and to whose inglorious ease he is unwillingly compelled 
to contribute, without receiving anything more substantial in return 
than a bow, which he may imitate if he likes. We will not go so far 
as to say that these recent propositions for giving to Ireland anew 
race of “resident gentry” is adding insult to injury, although it 
verges on that unpalatable consummation; and perhaps, on the 
whole, it deserves a consideration not altogether satirical, when we 
reflect on the admissions it makes and the prospects it involves. It 
is the wail of the conquered, the resource of the defeated—an un- 
vise attempt to bolster up a losing cause by means which can only 
cover its ** promoters” with ridicule, and provoke the insulted 
spirit of Irish gentlemen to rise in their own defence; but, at the 
sume time, it clearly tells its own story, as to the utter inutility of 
any longer keeping alive the deplorable farce of attempting to 
Protestantize Lreland, and somewhat more than indirectly confesses 
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that such an achievement is impracticable. With its maximum 
of funds and its minimum of work, a sudden check can hardly be 
presumed, however uncalled-for and intolerable the grievance of 
the Irish Establishment may be; but the advocate whose defence 
provokes a sneer, and the profession which founds its best title to 
respect on its “ gentility,” can hardly hope ultimately to weather 
the storm which common justice, common sense, and common 
honesty combine to overwhelm it with. Indeed, even now the 
matter has apparently proceeded so far, that were the delicate 
difficulty of dealing with the pecuniary aspect of the case got over— 
could any astute arithmetician solve the problem which involves a 
wise distribution of superfluous wealth, Mr. Gladstone himself, 
with his solid understanding and statesmanlike views, might be 
induced to accept the office of amicus curie, and ventilate pro- 

ositions, one effect of which would be to make the government of 

reland easy and its loyalty less problematical, and another would 
be to remove from England the odium of countenancing and help- 
ing to perpetuate a glaring wrong, which no true-born Englishman 
would submit to for a single hour. 

These, and such like considerations, must have early presented 
themselves to the mind of the great J.K.L. That such was the 
case is proved by his unswerving patriotism, which led him back 
to Ireland and poverty, although the loftiest rewards which am- 
bition could aspire to, awaited and invited his acceptance in & 
foreign land; by his undaunted and persevering courage, which 
roused him to greater effort the more invincible seemed the perils 
or obstacles which opposed him; by the just and equable spit 
which guided him, and from the government of which nothing 
could tempt him to stray; and, more than all, by the lofty faith 
which sustained and strengthened him, and which finally obtained 
for him the only triumph he ever sought—that of showing to 
others that his principles were pure and unselfish, and that his 
demands were founded in justice and in right. 

At this distance of time we can only feebly estimate the amount 
of labour Dr. Doyle voluntarily undertook or the trials he went 
through. The Ireland of that day is not the Ireland of this. Men 
who had exulted and profited by the infliction of a penal code, 
looked upon its slightest relaxation as an infringement on their pre- 
scriptive and well-established rights; their loyalty was conditional, 
and every link which was removed from the lish fetter was 
gloomily regarded as one hereafter to be forged for their own 
limbs ; counsellors wise and discriminative enough to dissent from 
such views were regarded with suspicion and visited with contempt 
or neglect; and the “governor” who ventured into cflice with a 
single shred of liberality about him became at once the mark for 
a, thousand arrows, from which no armour could protect him, and 
whose perpetual stings were sure to drive him from his position, 
and not unfrequently into his grave. 

We venture this slight and passing reminiscence of the past, 
not by any means to relume a fire which prudence and “ expe- 
diency” has extinguished in a great degree, but mainly for the 
purpose of recalling to our reader’s minds, the endless difficulties 
and dangers which must have beset the paths of men like Dr. 
Doyle, whose lives were vowed to the attainment of a great end by 
means sanctioned by justice and by God; and partly in the hope 
that others may be inspirited by his successes, and so far as their 
abilities enable them may follow in his wake. The record of the life 
of Dr. Doyle shows us not alone what he did, but what perforce he 
was obliged to leave undone. He lived to see Emancipation gained, 
and ‘‘ tithes” made less grinding to the poor; he was a great 
instrument in the attainment of both—and it is not his fault if 
the first is still occasionally rendered inoperative by the miserable 
attempts of interested, selfish, and ignorant men, who have not the 
Christian spirit to be either generous or just ; nor do we look back 
with less thankfulness for the herculean labour and turmoil in which 
the “ tithe question” involved him, because that import is continued 
in another form not quite so dangerous in its collection as it was 
of yore, but which still visits the homestead of the farmer and 
regulates his rent, taking from him the earnings of his labour—and 
placing them in the possession of those who have not a particle of 
ereEeny in his sufferings, unless at the expense of his immortal 
soul. 
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A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain. It is a seed which 
even when dropped by chance springs up a flower. 


A railway accident lately occurred, caused by the axle of a ten- 
der giving way, detaining the train several hours. A lady inquired of a 
gentleman passenger why it wassodclayed, He gravely replied, ‘Madam, 
it was occasioned by what is often followed by serious consequences—the 


TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MOUNT JURA.—GENEVA-,. 


Ws travelled from Paris to Genevaby Diligence. I thanked 
God for my fortunate escape, for had it not been that Tim 
entered at the moment, I would ere now have been the victim 
of Mr. Bob Carson’s jealous hate. Tim had won my eternal gra- 
titude. 

The incidents of our journey, of which I now proceed to 
chronicle a few brief recollections, are fresh in my memory, 
There are many modes of approaching the glorious scenery 
of Switzerland; but for my part I prefer the route over Mont 
Jura. The contrast between the dull and uninteresting plains 
of France and the sublimity and wildness of the mountain 
passes, gives the tourist a faint idea of the magnificent Alpine 
region he is soon to traverse. I made a long journey through 
various parts of the French empire on my way to the glacier 
land, and met many interesting tracts for those who love the 
juice of the grape, which, with the tillage country, was all I 
could see in France. I must make one exception, however. 
Near the Caserne of St. Helen’s the road winds round a steep 
hill lined on either side by noble trees. The barracks are 
situated on the side of the hill, and the summit is crowned by 
woods; the prospect from the opposite hill is really splendid. 

The approach to Dole is pretty. It stands at the foot of a 
gentle hill; and the church in the centre, with the houses 
grouped round, gives the town a condensed appearance. 

Having again taken to the highway, we entered on a more 
lully country than heretofore. Our vehicle, which we ex- 
changed at Dijon, was of a lighter construction, and the horses 
a’ solute beasts of burthen. I saw in the far distance what I 
then thought was a white cloud, but since suspect to have been 
Mont Blanc itself—though, had such an idea then occurred to 
my mind, I would have rejected it as impossible. Night ap- 
proaching, I descended into the coupe to sleep, with nothing 
to disturb me save the oft-repeated sacres of the conductor at 
the slowness of our gait. ‘Towards midnight we arrived at 
Poligny, a rather large town, and in the morning Lons le 
Saulneir. 

hence indeed the road became interesting. About five 
o'clock the conductor informed me I might have some coffee, 
and having procured some and shared it with Tim, we pro- 
ceeded at once into the most sublime country I ever beheld. 

We crossed the foaming Aar by a wooden bridge, and rising 
from the brink to a height of nearly 8,000 feet, towered the 
majestic Jura. The way wound up the side, steep and diffi- 
cult ; on one hand lay a yawning glen of perhaps 1,000 feet 
in depth, while on the other the broad bare summit of the hill 
towered to an equal height. The accuracy of the horses sur- 
prised me. Where a false step or plunge might send us to 
the other world, they traversed with safety and with speed— 
not a stone, and often but a slender bush, divided us from the 
profound abyss. 

As we mounted higher, and the view increased, each step 
added to the wild grandeur of the scene. At the highest point 
of the pass, where the mass of rock has been cut through to 
permit the passage, is a little chapel, like the emblem of hope 
to cheer the weary wanderer on his path. 

We soon beheld the blue waters of the lake of Gex, and 
were now surrounded by a wilderness of mountains. A turn 
of the road revealed to us a prospect, which, if stern grandeur 
be a component part, I should say is of unrivalled beauty. 
There is a gorge or steep glen through which the Rhone 
rushes, formed on one side by a mountain of Savoy, and on 
the other by Mont Jura. The road lies above the river at 
least 1,000 feet, and continues by the side of the hill till it is 





sudden breaking of a tender attachment.” 


closed by a strong fortress—Fort d’l Ecluse—which completely 
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shuts the passage ; for rising high over our heads towards the 
heavens are the most insurmountable barriers, in the shape of 
rocks formed by Nature in her wildest mood. It reminded 
me of the fort at Roncesvalles, the capture of which was due 
to Tim Hegarty. We had a delay before entering the fort, 
which I did not regret, as it afforded me time to take a sketch 
and make the above observations. The carriage at length 
moved on, and we passed through. The Swiss style of domes- 
tic architecture was now developed in every honse—long tiled 
roofs, wooden chalets, steps leading up to the door under 
cover of the overhanging roof—all betokened the necessity of 
providing against the great falls of snow. Oxen, I also ob- 
served, were used in numbers yoked to carts. 

“The dews of summer night did fall” as we left Bellegarde, 
and the same sun which four days before cast his parting rays 
on me as I left the capital of France, seemed now disposed to 
do the same on my entrance to Geneva. The world of waters 
lay in ealm repose before me, encircled by mountains; and 
over all towered the majestic Blanc. I repeated Byron’s lincs: 


“ Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains— 
They crown’d him long ago, 
On his throne on high, and his robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow; 
Around his waist are forests braced, 
An avalanche in his hand,” 


We now reached the native city of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Calvin, and Madame de Stael, crossed the Rhone and dis- 
mounted. We hurried over the bridge by Rousseau’s Island, 
and found repose in the Hotel des Bergues. 

I arose after a sound sleep, and enjoyed the delicious pros- 
pect from my windows. The limpid Rhone was flowing under- 
neath, broken into currents by the waving windings of a wier 
for fish; the new quay was close beside me; the bridge join- 
ing the Quai des Bergues to that of the Rhone afforded me an 
ample fund of variety, where I might be amused by looking 
at the promenaders. From the opposite side rose the town, 
roof above roof; to the extreme left were the Mole and Mont 
Blanc; and extending thence to the right, the Saleve. Break- 
fast being despatched, I walked by the Place Bel-air up the 
fine street of that name, and arrived at a square, on one side 
of which was the Musée Rath, a very chaste building, of which 
M. Vauchen was the architect. It is an academy of drawing, 
and contains, besides casts, busts, and bas-reliefs, some good 
specimens of Genevese painting by St. Overs and La Risse, 
a portrait of Cervantes by Velasquez, the Death of Calvin, 
and a few of Salvator Rosa’s productions. Opposite to this 
is the theatre—quite large enough for Geneva—and also the 
entrance to the Botanical Garden, which is a very agreeable 
promenade. I walked for some time on the ramparts, and 
was fortunate in making an acquaintance. I sat down on a 
bench, at the other end of which also sat an elderly gentleman 
of respectable appearance ; his countenance bespoke intelligence 
and sociability. The weather is a master-key to unlock the 
sentiments of the human breast; if the lock be well oiled the 
key will answer; if it be rusty, it will not turn. 

‘* Il fait bien frait, Monsieur,” I said touching my hat. 

‘* Oui, Monsieur,” he replied politely returning my salute, 
and from that out we were particular friends. 

There is in some people the attraction of affinity that 
catches you perhaps before you are aware—a sort of fellow- 
feeling. With a thousand others my acquaintance might have 
thus begun and ended on the same seat, but M. K pos- 
sessed more the power of pleasing and making you feel the 
enjoyment of his society than to permit such an event on my 
part. He had seen much of life. Slightly an invalid, and 
ordered to travel, he spent most of his time in wandering from 
one important city to another, and the facility with which he 
spoke most European languages rendered the change of clime 
of very little moment. 

_ Lordered a carriage from the inn, and accompanied by Tim 
10 his best attire set forth to seek out my beloved Catherine. 
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I told Tim that in this direction we should probably see the 
parents of his affianced Claire, and he grew as nervous as a 
young girl about to make her debut at her first ball. My own 
reflections were not of the most satisfactory nature, for possibly 
my journey might be fruitless, and the thought of having de- 
served repulse was not pleasant. Miss Malowney might refuse 
to see me—or my excuses and protestations might fail to 
reassure her of my fidelity. I was resolved to threaten never 
to return home until she gave me her forgiveness. I drew 
pictures of my interview in most tantalizing shape—at one 
time beholding her in thought cold and unmoved; at another, 
yielding to my assurances, and smiling through tears of joy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LAUSANNE, VEVAY.—TIIE LOST CLUE, 


NiGut overtook us as we approached Lausanne, and I was so 
fatigued by my long journey from Paris that I was physically 
incapable of proceeding further without rest. The loveliness 
of the scenery around could not be surpassed. As the sun 
set behind the Jura mountains, the tall peaks reflected the 
rosy tints of evening, and as the glowing hues shone in the 
mirror-like lake, it gleamed one sheet of burnished gold. On 
the opposite shore was the vast form of Mont Blane, with its 
mer de glace and peaks of Alpine height, while nearer lay 
vineyards and cornfields surrounding comfortable hamlets, and 
the chalets of the peasants studding the brows of the mountains. 
I had a good night’s rest at the hotel in Lausanne, and 
while the carriage was preparing for our journey next morning 
[ sallied forth to see the places of interest. The cathedral is 
a large and handsome structure, founded about a.p. 1000, 
and consecrated in 1275. I admired the monument of Lady 
Canning, wife of Sir Stratford Canning, by Bertolini of Naples ; 
also those of Pope Felix V. and Sir Otho de Grandison. The 
house formerly occupied by the learned author of the ‘ De- 
cline and I’all of the Roman Empire,”’ Gibbon, was of course 
the place which most interested me. I walked upon the ter- 
race where, in company wth M. Necker and his celebrated 
daughter, Madame de Stael, authoress of ‘ Corinna,’ and 
other friends, he unbent his mind, fatigued by the tension of 
thought he bestowed upon his laborious work. ‘The little 
summer-house in which he completed his labours is yet pre- 
served. He thus records this event: “‘ It was on the day, 
or rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page 
in @ summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, 
I took several turns in a bergeau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. ‘The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the estab- 
lishment of my fame ; but my pride was soon humbled, anda 
sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that 
I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and that whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious,” 
My reverie in Gibbon’s summer-house was abruptly broken 
by worthy Tim exclaiming: ‘‘ The chaise is ready!” and 
having paid our hotel bill, I started on my travels in quest of 
the heiress of Ballypooreen. We journeyed by the borders of 
the lovely lake of Geneva, and made a short halt at Vevay, a 
small town celebrated as the favourite residence of Rousseau. 
How beautifully Byron refers to it: 
“Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind’s purified beings; ’twas the ground 
Where early love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 
And hallowed it with loveliness; ‘tis lone, 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 


And sense, and sight of sweetness—here the Rhone 
Heth spread herself a couch, the Alps have reared a throne.” 
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I was enchanted with the beauty that met my gaze, and 
assumed new charms at every turn of the road. Surely in 
such scenes no unkind thoughts could intrude—no hard feel- 
ings of bitterness endure. ‘The mind of Miss Malowney must 
be impressed with the calm and tranquil beauty around, and 
I felt I had but to express my deep and perfect contrition for 
the sorrow I had so unreflectingly caused her, to win her for- 
giveness and be restored to her good opinion. Then my 
thoughts, coloured by the lights from objects spread around, 
grew into pleasing pictures. I wandered in imagination with 
my beloved Catherine where Madame de Stael roamed as a 
child, where Rousseau and Byron felt the charms of nature 
in her loveliness, and the mind of Gibbon was exalted to the 
lofty height of the subject of his great work. My pleading 
would, I felt, be irresistible ; and impressed with the certainty 
of success, the carriage entered the straight avenue of trees 
extending to the Chateau de Clermont, which I was informed 
an English lady and her young companion had lately taken as 
their residence. 

It was a meet dwelling for my beloved—one of those low 
but capacious chateaus, built with judgment in a country 
where art and nature go hand-in-hand. Windows served as 
doors to allow ingress and egress upon tasteful pleasure- 
grounds, where flowers grew from marble urns and statues of 
masterly sculpture graced the groves. The lake, reflecting the 
snowy summit of Mont Blane, lay sleeping in the morning 
sun, and soon as we reached the door I quickly jumped from 
the vehicle and inquired from the page who hastened to the 
entrance: ‘ Are the ladies at home ?”’ 

‘*'They are.” So I sent in my card. 

Presently the youth returned, and noticing me to follow 
him, I passed along a corridor breathing exotics into a pretty 
morning-room, on the table of which a breakfast-service still 
remained. A matronly lady of some three-score years laid 
down her newspaper. I saw it was the Times. Praying me 
to be seated, she inquired ‘‘ to whom she was indebted for the 
honour of my visit ?”’ 

As I guessed both Sir Halloran and Miss Malowney had kept 
Mrs. MacNeill ignorant of my name—or if they mentioned it, 
it was possible she had forgotten it, I replied: ‘* My name, 
madam, is Fogarty.”’ 

‘* ] know that, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ from you card.” 

** I followed you here, madam, from Paris.” 

‘ Indeed,” she said with a stare. ‘‘ May I ask what for ?” 

‘Most certainly, madam—to become reconciled to Miss 
Malowney.” 

She smiled very sadly. 

“*T am sorry I cannot aid you, sir.” 

‘*Oh, but you must. I will not leave the house until I see 
her,’ I exclaimed, half maddened by her cold manner. “ Say 
not, I entreat you, that I shall not be allowed to see her; 
surely I have not travelled from Ireland hither in vain. 
Oh, do, Mrs. MacNeill—pray let me see Catherine, and believe 
me all will be well,” and I flung myself on my knees at her 
feet in the frenzy of my agitation. 

The rustle of a muslin dress, and something like the titter 
of a young girl, quickly recalled me to my senses. I rose and 
beheld a very young and certainly very beautiful girl shyly 
retreating as I arose. 

‘You are under a mistake, sir,” said the lady gravely ; 
‘‘ and, believe me, I regret you have wasted your entreaty by 
addressing the wrong person. I am not Mrs. MacNeill, nor 
have I the pleasure of knowing anyone of the name, nor the 
lady you seek so earnestly—Miss Malowney.”’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen upon me I could not be more 


stunned. I felt the absurdity of my position, and yet hardly 
knew where I was. The shock was terrible, and the old lady 
pitied me. 


‘* You had better have a glass of wine, sir,” she said, sum- 


moning the page, who presently brought some wine. A glass 
revived me and restored consciousness. 
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‘¢T was so certain you were Mrs. MacNeill, whom I haye 
never seen,” I said, ‘‘ I did not think of inquiring to whom I 
had the honour of speaking. I was told in Paris the ladies I 
am in quest of had taken a house on the banks of the lake 
near Chillon, and this perfectly answers the description. I 
regret to have intruded upon you.” 

‘Oh, do not increase your troubles by thinking you have 
intruded, sir,” she replied most kindly. ‘I respect your 
sorrows, and hope most sincerely they will be quickly dis. 

elled.”’ 
: She extended her hand, and I felt as I pressed it that who- 
ever she was nature had moulded a perfect lady. With a sad 
and heavy heart I left the chateau. I inquired in every direc- 
tion for a house occupied by other English ladies—but in vain. 
It was reluctantly forced upon my mind that in my search for 
the heiress I had lost the clue. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE VARTREE. 


Sixty years have elapsed since the gifted Mrs. Tighe, of Rosanna, pub- 
lished a very beautiful poem entitled “ Psyche,” to which she appended 
several sonnets and elegiac productions replete with poetic expressions 
of the sweetest and most original character. One of these pieces is 
written on the river which is now undergoing a “ translation” from its 
native glens and shady banks to the squares and streets, and, let us hope, 
even to the squalid and unhealthy lanes and alleys of the Irish metropolis, 
We have been introduced to the stream as the Vartry—Mrs. Tighe terms 
it the Vartree, and we think that the perusal of the six following stanzas 
will not tend to render our readers repugnant to tasting the promised 
water either pure or mixed with—with what? We leave that to their 
individnal tastes. Such of them as understand Italian will appreciate 
the quotation, equally appropriate and harmonious, which is prefixed to 


the lines. 
Quivi le piante piu che altrove ombrose 


E l'erba molle, e il fresco dolce appare. POLIZIANO. 





Sweet are thy banks, O Vartree! when at morn 
Their velvet verdure glistens with the dew— 

When fragrant gales by softest zephyrs borne 
Unfold the flowers, and ope their petals new. 


[low bright the lustre of thy silver tide, 
Which winds, reluctant to forsake the vale! 

[low play the quivering branches on thy side, 
And lucid catch the sunbeam in the gale! 


And sweet thy shade at noon’s more fervid hours, 
When faint we quit the upland gayer lawn 

To seek the freshness of thy sheltering bowers, 
Thy chesnut glooms, where day can scarcely dawn. 


How soothing in the dark sequestered grove 
To see thy placid waters seem to sleep ; 

Pleased they reflect the sombre tints they love, 
As unperceived in silent peace they creep. 


The deepest foliage bending o’er thy wave 
Tastes thy pure kisses with embracing arms, 
While each charmed Dryad stoops her limbs to lave, 
Thy smiling Naiad meets her sister charms, 


Beneath the fragrant lime, or spreading beech, 
The bleating flocks in panting crowds repose : 

Their voice alone my dark retreat can reach, 
While peace and silence all my soul compose. 


—— 





“In reference to the paroxyms of disease and illness generally, 
the attendants on a sick bed are well aware that the objects of their 
anxiety experience, under ordinary circumstances, the PF pans 
amount of suffering between midnight and day-break, or the usual 
period of the crowing of the cock. If we contemplate a frame 
weakened by disease at this period of the twenty-four hours, we 
shall see it exposed to a cold temperature, against which it is ill- 
qualified to contend. Nor is this all ; for while dry air accelerates 
evaporation, and usually induces a degree of chilliness on the 
most air never fails to produce the like effect by its increased con-) 
ducting power. The depressed temperature, and the air ap - 
ing to saturation, at the lowest point, in their combined influences 
act with painful energy, and require from an intelligent sick-nurse 
a due amount of counteracting arrangements.” 





MOORE'S VISIT TO KILLARNEY IN 1823. [continvep. } 
(Extracted from the Diary of Thomas Moore.) 


Sist. Arrived at Lismore Castle to «inner; received by the 
duke’s agent, Col. Currie, who with his family lives in the Castle. 
My old acquaintances, Dean and Mrs. Scott, came to dinner. The 
Lansdownes ig = to all these people, the evening passed 
rather tamely. Mrs. S. told some Lish stories. One, of a con- 
versation she overheard between two fellows about Donelly the 
Irish champion—how a Miss Kelly, a young lady of fine behaviour, 
had followed him to the Curragh to his t battle, and laid her 
gold watch and her coach-and-six that he would win; and that 
when Donelly at one time was getting the worst of it, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Donelly, would you leave me to go back on foot and not 
know the hour?” on which he rallied and won. How the Duke of 
Wellington said to Donelly, * I am told you are called the hero of 
Ireland ;” “Not the hero, my Lord—but only the champion.” 
Walked with Col. Currie before dinner to the school, and heard 
the boys examined. He has succeeded in removing the objections 
of the Catholic priest to the introduction of the Bible, which is one 
of the great obstacles to schools in other F oags Part of this 
Castle supposed to be the rooms which Sir W. Raleigh inhabited 
when commissioner for the government of Munster. Some talk 
next morning with Currie about the country. Is surmounting a 
good deal the objections to the Scotch plough ; the potatoes about 
here planted in the English way ; 40s. freeholders the great curse 
of the country ; no getting rid of them—nobody would incur the 
unpopularity of a p to disfranchise so large a portion of the 

tion—such a change would remove one of the chief objec- 
tions to Catholic Emancipation. 

August 1st. Intended to have gone down the Blackwater from 
See to Youghal, but could not on account of the violent rain. 
Took to the close i Found luncheon prepared for us at 
the College at Youghal, another house of the Duke’s. Got into 
the open carriage again at Midleton. Youghal an interesting- 
looking place; saw some pretty faces out of the windows there, 
which were a rarity. The approach to Cork by Glanmire magni- 
ficent—a sort of sea avenue up to the town, with beautiful banks 
on each side, studded over with tasteful villas; gives a “ note of 
poepuaaon" however, which Cork itself by no means comes up to. 

rove to Conway’s, and dined and slept. 

2nd. O'Driscoll, author of the views “ Views of Ireland,” came 
to breakfast; left him and Lord L. together, and walked out. 
Went to the booksellers’, Edwards and Savage ; bought a travel- 
ling map of Ireland ; told me there was not much demand for books 
and that their chief gain was by other articles, stationery, &c. &c. 
One of them went with me to the Commercial Rooms, where I 
read the papers. There is another institution called the Chamber 
of Commerce, a sort of secession on political grounds from this— 
the Chamber of Commerce the liberal one. Purchased a book of 
Orange or “ Williamite” songs at a little shop, where the man 
told me that the Williamites had much increased ; confirmed to me 
by Edwards, who said that some Orange Lodges, dormant since 
the year 98, had lately been revived. Find since, Edwards and 
Savage were Orangemen themselves. The Tithes Leasing Bill not 
acted upon, as no landlords will venture to be responsible for the 
tithes of their tenantry. A specimen of the good to be effected by 
the linen manufacture evident at Dingle, where on one side of the 
bay all is comfort in consequence of it, and on the other side all 
is misery without it. Have heard since, however, that the manu- 
facture there is on the decline. Walked about with Hickson, the 
brother of Lord Lansdowne’s agent. On my mentioning to him 
what has been dinned into my ears all along about Lord L.’s being 
a bad landlord, he said, “If there be the least ground for that 
assertion, believe me, it must be the agent’s fault alone, as never 
was there a representation made by my brother, with respect to the 
propriety of reductions or allowances, that Lord Lansdowne did 


all 


Walk, which is one of the best ornaments of the town. Afterwards 
with Lord L. to Beamish and Crawford’s brewery ; had the whole 
explained ; thence to the Institution, where a relative of Davy and 
of the same name is the acting person. A poor display of Cork 
science; among the curiosities is the jack-boot of a French posti- 
lion! O'Driscoll and Hickson dined with us. In talking of the 
state of the country, O'Driscoll asserted that there was a regular 
organization among the lower orders all over the south ; that their 
oath was only “ to obey orders,” and that instructions came from 
Du blin; that their objects were chiefly to get rid of their landlords 
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Se assent to them.” Was rejoiced to hear this, as it has | 
ong vexed and puzzled me to hear such imputations cast upon» 


one wh ; Went to the Dyke. 
ne whom I know to be so just and humane. Nags soba Ae eye at the bottom of this approach; if they had turned the new 


' custom-house, with a handsome facade, towards the water, it would 
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and establish the Catholic religion. This, though coming from 
such authority, m5 parte to me exaggerated and incredible. Took 
leave of Lord an y L., who start for Kenmare in the morning, 
where, if I can, I shall join them about the end of the week. : 

_ 3rd. The Lansdownes set off before I was up. Received a peti- 
tion, in prose and verse, from a drunken seribbler of Cork, who 
signs himself ‘* Roderick O'Connor, the last of all the Bards,” and 


in one sense of the phrase, trulyso. The following are some of and 
his lines: 





“ Which has more renown, 
Moore or Lansdowne, 

One a coronet—t’other a laurel crown ? 
Needy and poor, I come to Moore; 
Romantic author of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ 
On thy bard with pity look.” 


Sent “the last of all the bards” five shillings. Set off in the 
steam-boat for Cove (to see my sister Kate Scully) between ten and 
eleven. Saw the view to more advantage there than before, as the 
Glanmire side, which is the most beautiful, was now brought into 
the picture, with its fine seats—Dunkittle, Lotabeg, Lotamore, 
Lota, &c. &c.; Amethyst Rock on the opposite bank. Shown a 
house held on the King’s life, the proprietor of which cannot insure 
the royal life, such insurance being forbid by the law, as coming, 
I suppose, under the charge of compassing and imagining “ the 
King’s death.” Saw Smith Barry’s flag flying on his tower, and 
was told his fortune is rated at £40,000 a-year; this Orange gen- 
tleman left his card for me at Cork. Some gentlemen aboard the 
boat inquired with anxiety how long I meant to remain at Cork on 
my return, ds it was the intention of the inhabitants, they said, to 
pay me some public tribute, if I would allow them the opportunity. 
Arrived at Cove about half-past twelve. Walked with Mr. Mark 
(a gentleman who introduced himself to me in the boat) to see Mrs. 
Connor’s cottage, which is very high, and commands a fine view of 
the Harbour. Spike Island (in fortifying which, £1,100,000 hav- 
ing been laid out, it was found at last this expenditure was all 
useless, as the island is commanded by another point); Magazine 
Rock (in whose excavations, below the sea, powder is kept), &c. 
Kate and her husband received me with much delight: she quite 
well and grown fat; John not so well. About two, we all em- 
barked aboard the steamboat to take a cruise up the Carrigaline 
river, whose windings are very pretty ; went up as far Mr. Newen- 
ham’s fishing cottages. John Scully disbelieves O’Driscoll’s account 
ot the organization of the people; says it is merely a war of the 
poor against the rich; condemns the new Tithe Bill as tending, it 
it was enforced, to make the clergy a greater burthen than ever ; the 
omission, however, of the compulsory clause has rendered it a nullity. 
Is contented with the laws about tithe as they are, if the poor 
peonle could only enforce them by obliging the parson to take his 
tithe in kind ; means of course, that they might be embarrassed in 
this process, so as leave them but little either of gain or comfort. 
The cotters, however, are too poor to enter into conflict with the 
parson ; besides, the latter always has them in his power by holding 
over their heads those notes which they pass to him for their tithes 
from year to year. The valuators never will let the people know 
their demand upon them till the corn is actually in. A ship called 
the Barrosa lying now in the harbour to take out 300 settlers to 
the Cape of Good Hope; this the only one, besides the Admirals, 
now at Cove. John remarked upon the misnomer of settlers ap- 
plied to the Irish, who are always un-settling both at home and 
abroad. Walked with John and Kate in the evening; all the 
fashionables abroad; had to stand such broadsides of staring as 
disconcerted even me, used asI am. "Iwas the same yesterday in 
Cork; and amusing enough to see, when I walked with Lord 
Lansdowne, how distracted the good people’s attention was be- 
tween the peer and the poet; the former, however, as usual had the 
best of it. Slept at a very comfortable little inn kept by a widow 
woman. 

4th. After breakfasting with Kate and John, set off in the 
steamboat for Cork; the day tolerably fine, and the view magni- 
ficent. A great pity there is not some fine architecture to meet the 


have enriched the scene incalculably. Forgot to mention that, be- 


| fore I started this morning, a deputation of eight or ten gentlemen 


of Cove waited upon me to request I would name a day, either now 
or before I left the south, to dine with the inhabitants; answered 
that I hoped to return this way, and would in that case have 
great pleasure in accepting their invitation. John told me there 
were two or there Orangemen in this deputation, which I was glad 
to hear. An intelligent young man a the steamboat, who 
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went also up the Carrigaline river with us yesterday, on my men- 
tioning my intention of setting off for Beecher’s to-day, said he was 
going to Mallow too, and would if I chose secure a place for me 
in the coach when he took his own. Walked a little about Cork ; 
visit from the French Consul. Off in a sort of diligence to Mallow 
at half-past two; went outside with my boat friend, whose name I 
find to be Sullivan. Country barren and dreary till within some 
miles of Mallow; the first thing at all pretty a house of Mr. 
Williamson’s on the Clydagh, a beautiful stream. Near it are 
the ruins of a preceptory of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
called Ballynamona [Ballinamona]. A good deal of conversation 
with my companion upon the state of the country; says there 1s a 
strong feeling among the lower orders that if they persevere in 
their present harassing and violent system, the Church must give 
in; that Deism is spreading very much among the common people. 
Beecher’s gig met me about a mile from Mallow, and I arrived 
at Ballygiblin to a late dinner; found Lyne, an old college ac- 
quaintance, just arrived too. He mentioned old Rose having once 
asked Sheridan what he thought of the name he had just given his 
little son, ‘George Pitt Rose,” and Sheridan replying, ‘* Why, I 
think a Rose by any other nume would smell as sweet.” Mrs. 
Beecher’s sister sung in the evening; and so did IJ a little. 

5th. Nick Beecher drove me in the curricle to Mallow. Pretty 
view from the lodge; the glen on one side, through which the 
Blackwater runs, under the high wooded grounds of Ballyellis ; 
Mr. Jephson’s old tower covered with ivy, but spoiled by the fine 
gilt clock. Asked Beecher whether he thought it true that Deism 
has got among the lower orders; says it is not impossible—such 
phrases are continually in their mouths as the “ Religion of the 
heart,” “‘ God is the only judge, &c. &c.” Explained to me (being 
himself a clergyman) the different modes of getting the tithes. The 
most peaceable way is by lettings, where the parson (either himself 
or his agent) bargains with ‘them for a certain sum to be paid in 
lieu of the tithe; frequently he summons them before the Eccle- 
siastical Court, which is the most vexatious and expensive mode 
to the poor people; or he may have them before any two magis- 
trates——whose jurisdiction, however, does not extend beyond cases 
of £10. The story about the fight at Skibbereen true; Morrit, 
the clergyman, who is in continual warfare with his parishioners, 
is an Englishman. The average of the seven years in the new 
Composition Bill unfair, because it comprehends the years of 
highest value. One good in this act is, that by the applotments 
being made on the whole parish, including the agistment tenants, 
or graziers, the proportion that thegpoorer tenants have hitherto 
paid will be considerably reduced. Thinks he will himself be able, 
by taking a fairer average, to make some such composition, to be 
regulated every three years by the price of wheat, and rise or fall 
with it. In reply to my inquiries as to the secret organisation of 
the people, is of opinion that they are, to a certain degree, organ- 
ised; the oath they take is, ‘‘ to be secret and to be ready.” Very 
little regard to truth among the lower orders; are tolerably edu- 
cated—at least most of those under forty. Went to Ballyellis, 
and to another pretty place ; and in returning called at a pretty 
cottage where Beecher’s sister lives. Mrs. Beecher not able, from 
rheumatism, to dine with us to-day. In the evening read the new 
Tithe Act, and find that the oath which Dean Scott objected‘to so 
much the other day is that which the commissioner is empowered 
to put to the parson (as well as to the parishioner) for the purpose 
of coming at the truth with respect to the average value of the 
tithes, &. &e. 

6th. A letter from my dearest Bess. Some more talk about the 
spread of Deism among the people; instances known in which 
fellows have given . going to Mass, and upon being addressed by 
the Methodists (as loose fish likely to come into their net), an- 
swering that their intention was not to belong to any church. 
Walked with Lyne to see Lohort Castle; high and narrow, the 
outworks gone; belongs to Lord Arden; lunched there, and was 
introduced to Mr. Cotter, <‘.e clergyman of the place, who has 
invented a new musical instrument which he calls the Basso-Hiber- 
nicon, of the serpent family. Walked over to his house with him 
to hear it; a dreary spot called Castlemagner, from a ruin (named 
after one of Cromwell’s generals) which stands on a bank above 
the stream. The property immediately here Lord Limerick’s, who 
within twenty years has shorn down every tree around, and left 
no signs of life but a few wretched cottages. The parson’s own 
house a waste and ruinous concern, and the embrasure in the hall- 
door, to fire through, speaking volumes for the comfort of his neigh- 
bourhood. Had his wife down to accompany the display of his Basso 
upon a wretched little old pianoforte. The instrument very sweet 
and powerful, and will be, I have no doubt, an acquisition to bands 
and orchestras ; it is seventeen feet long. Told me he took it over to 


> 





London, and played on it before the officers of the First Lif 
Guards, taking the precaution of covering it with cambrie muslin 
lest the invention should be borrowed. bat a treat for Francis 
Conyngham, &c. A parson from the county Cork with his huge 
Hibernicon wrapped up in cambric muslin! Lyne quoted to me 
Lord Bellamont’s description of Kerry, * All et: | and decli- 


vity, without the intervention of a single horizontal plane; the 
mountains all rocks, and the men all savages.” r of the 
hunted stag coming near where Lord Avonmore (t ttorney- 


General) and Dr. O’Leary were standing, and QO’ saying, 
“ How naturally instinct leads him to come to you to deliver him 
by a nolle prosequi.” The name of Captain Rock is said to be the 
initials Roger O’Connor, King. A vast deal about me in the 
Cork newspapers. Amongst others things, a letter from my own 
“ Zaraph,” describing the way in which he watched over me through 
Cork, his amusement at the Commercial Rooms in “ the 
matter-of-fact merchants staring at the Poet.” Another paragraph 
says, after stating that Lord and Lady Lansdowne had walked 
about the streets of Cork, ‘“‘We observed Mr. T. Moore (of 
poetical celebrity) leaning on the Marquiss’s arm. We shall only 
remind him of his own lines, how— 


‘‘ Sooner or later, all have to grieve, 
Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams of the great, 
And expect ’twill return to refresh them at eve.” 


7th. Started in a gig with Nick Beecher at eleven, in order to 
be time enough to catch the Killarney coach at Mill-street. Passed 
the Castle of Kanturk, which is a much more considerable edifice than 
that of Lohort. Met Mr. Leader, who has a property in this 
neighbourhood .Made me a speech which was rather unseasonable, 
I being ina hurry. ‘“ This is the region, Mr. Moore. of which Sir 
James Mackintosh said, that religious persecutivi: i...3 Gumpleted 
in it what confiscation had begun. From the Shannon to the 
Blackwater all the ancient proprietors ont away, &c. &c.” The 
coach just setting off when we reached Maill-street, and, to my 
horror, full. On Beecher, however, speaking to the company in- 
side, and mentioning who I was, they consented to take me in 
Found ’twas a party that had taken the coach to themselves, ser- 
vants and all, eleven in number. The ladies very civil. One of 
them, a Mrs. Barton, whose husband, a guardsman (I think), was 
outside. ‘The other her sister, with a brother, two yo Caven- 
dishes (Lord Waterpark’s sons), and a Mr. Hort, a friend of Lord 
Lansdowne’s. Whatluck! Found that my “ Fables” was one of 
the books they had made provision of for rainy weather at Killar- 
ney. Arrived at Lord Kenmare’s at four. rd L. out on the 
lake with Mr. Sullivan (Lady Harriet’s son), who has been here 
two or three days, and goes to-morrow. The dinner very good, 
and Lady Kenmare very pleasing. 

8th. The weather rather favourable. Drove down to Ross 
Island, and embarked on the Lake at eleven. Lady Kenmare’s 
first time of being on her own lakes, having been but ten days here, 
and reserving her debut (as she says) for my coming. Landed on 
Inisfallen, and enjoyed thoroughly its loveliness. Never was any- 
thing more beautiful. Went afterwards to Sullivan’s Cascade, 
which was in high beauty. Curious effect of a child on high, cross- 
ing the glen; seemed as if it was flitting across the waterfall. The 
peasants that live on the opposite bank come over with fruit when 
strangers appear, and their appearance, with their infants, stepping 
from rock to rock, across the cascade, highly picturesque. * Mr. 
Galway (Lord Kenmare’s agent) and his wife at dinner. Instance 
of the hospitality of the poor cotters, that it is the practice with 
many of their families to lay by, each individual, every day, one 
potatoe and a sup of milk for the stranger that may come. In- 
tended riots at fairs (from the spirit of sept-ship) have been fre- 
quently put a stop to by orders from Captain Rock. Sung a little 
in the evening. 

9th. Wretched weather. Made an attempt, however, with Lord 
and Lady K., to see the Upper Lake, and, in spite of the weather, 
was enchanted with the echo at the Eagle’s Nest, and the view from 
Dinis [Dinas or Dinish] of the old Weir Bridge on one side, and 
the plank bridge over the entrance into Turk [Tore] Lake on the 
other. This river, between the lakes, delicious, On reaching the 
Upper Lake could see nothing, from the shroud of mist and rain 
that was over everything. Lunched at Hyde’s cottage, and re- 
turned by Turk Lake. Found the weather in this region much 
better, and paid another visit to Innisfallen. 

10th. Read Smith’s “ Kerry.” Was waited u — a depu- 
tation of the gentlemen of Killarney, to request r d name a 
day to dine with them—but my stay is too short to do so. At three 
drove out with Lady Kenmare. Called at Mr. Herbert’s of Cari- 
nane, who showed us a large and most satisfactory map of the lakes, 
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not published. Thence to Mucross. Saw the abbey with its skulls, 
and the tomb of The O’] who died lately. A sort of hermit 
lived some years since in the abbey, planking up the recess which 
formed his lodging with coffin boards; used to dine about with 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. Drove through those beau-~ 
tiful grounds, where the ars celandi artem has been exerted with 
wonderful effect; as I understand all this lovely and natural- 
looking disposition of the grounds has been the product of much 
toil and enormous expense, not less than £30,000 having been laid 
out upon them. Visited the pretty cottage on Turk Lake, which 
is to be let, and anywhere else but in wretched Ireland would be 
an Elysium. The new road from Kenmare is to pass close behind 
it. Drove through the grounds to the copper-mines, and quite 
enchanted with their endless variety of beauty. Dined at eight ; 
only Lord and Lady K. A note for her from the Lough Lane 
Club, p ing to give her a stag-hunt whenever she might desire, 
Persuaded her to fix Wednesday, in the hope that the Lansdownes. 
who come on Tuesday, may stay for it. O’Connell’s brother was 
one of the deputation that came to me this morning. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





CITY RECORDS. 


ASSEMBLY ROLL. 


1712. 
7th April—A gold box voted to the Archbishop of Tuam, Lord 
Justice. 
22nd July—An address on the peace voted to the Queen. 
Fourth Friday after Christmas—The site of Lord Longford’s 
house in Aungier-street ordered to be purchased for the Lord 
Mayor. 
From a report made this day it appears that the suit about the 
strand of Clontarf commenced about this time. 
Steeple of Ringsend church ordered to be built at the charge of 
the city. 
1713. 
Second Friday after Easter—An additional grant of a consider- 
able annuity made to the hospital at Oxmantown. 
Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—An address voted to 
the Queen on the peace. (a) 


** MONDAY BOOK.” 
1712. 
2nd May and 6th July-——Mayor and bailiffs elected, but not ap- 
proved of by the Privy Council, A second sheriff chosen on the 
18th, by which it appears that there was no further opposition 
made to the return of the sheriffs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
22nd September, 1713,—By letters patent of this date, Charles 
Duke of Shrewsbury was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. (d) 


30th April—The Corporation of Dublin made a lease to Sir 
John Rogerson of a piece or parcel of strand lying between Lazy 
Hill and Ringsend ; to this day it is called Sir John Rogerson’s quay. 

By letter dated 25th November, 1713, the Queen confirmed the 
canons to the clergy. 

On the 8th January, the Queen approved of the ecclesiastical 
canons, and on the 25th March following her Majesty again con- 
firmed them. 

On the 26th May, Dr. Jonathan Swift was nominated to the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s; and on the 25th July, Ossory Medlicott 
was appointed to the curacy of St. Nicholas without the walls. 

Advertisement during the war—To be sold, genuine claret for 
lid. per quart; Bordeaux white wine for 9d.; brandy for 1s. 2d. 


(a) Utrecht. 

(6) “ Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, filled three posts which no 
single individual had ever occupied before—those of Lord Lieutenant of 
reland, Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain, and Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household. His administration in Ireland was honorable to himself 
and beneficial to his country. ‘I came here,’ he took an early occasion to 
observe, ‘not to be of any party, but to administer justice equally to all, 
to serve the Queen, and to protect her subjects in their liberty.’ During 
a contested election in Dublin, when the Tories as a mark of distinction 
wore laurels in their hats, he admitted no one to his levees who carried this 
or any other badge of dissension. His reward, as has been too frequently 


the result of such impartiality, was the distrust of each party aud the 
abuse of both. He was openly ridiculed in satires and lampoons, and in 
allusion to a personal defect was insulted on the very walls of the Castle 
by the nick-name of ‘ Polyphemus or Ireland’s Eye.’”—Dalton’s History 
of the County of Dublin. 
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March 24th—A curious advertisement occurs contradicting the 
report that a palatine inn-keeper in Kildare salted human bodies, 
by Francis Leicester, secretary to the commission of palatines. 

Year ending 27th March—Males buried, 1,129; females, 1,155. 
Fever,482 ; age, 269; consumption, 289 ; infants, 199; fits, 163. 
Males baptized, 309; females, 407. 

16th April—An address was voted by the County of Dublin to 
her Majesty on the peace, and prospect of the Hanover succession, 
and presented by the Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant. 

8th June—Bullocks 4 to 6 cwt. sold for £3 17s. to £6; wool 
oar 8s. to 14s, 3d.; shorn, 4s. 9d. to 9s. 3d.; lambs, 2s. 8d. to 

s. 6d. 
The army establishment of Ireland at the peace was for 


England : 8,000 
Ireland ; 12,000 
Dunkirk , ' ; 5,000 
Gibraltar . ; : 150 
Minorca 2,500 


Total 29,000 
25th July—A post advertised to go out twice a week frém 
Dublin to Portarlington. 

13th Angust—The franchises were rode, being the usual custom 
every third year. 

On a former occasion we described in the columns of this jour- 
nal the mode of riding the franchises nearly 400 years ago, fourth 
of Henry VIL., 1488. We are now enabled to give a more modern 
description of the ceremony which took place exactly 100 years 
ago, and which was then described as “ the modern manner of sur- 
veying and perambulating the City Liberties every third year: (c) 

“They draw up at the Custom-house; then along Essex- 
street, Temple-bar, and to the east end of Lazer’s-hill ; from thence 
to Ringsend, and so to the low water mark, where the dart is cast. 
From thence they cross the strand to the Blackrock, and so west- 
ward to a red house on the east side of Merrion. From thence 
through the garden on the back of the red house, and across the 
fields to Simmons’-court; from thence across the fields into the 
road to Bray, and then southward along the said road to two little 
cabins on the south side thereof. From thence they cross the fields 
into the road to Clanskiagh, opposite to a millon theriver of Don- 
nibrook ; from whence they pass along the said road to the bridge 
of Clanskiagh, and under the east arch thereof, and then to and 
through the mill of Clanskiagh, and so to Clanskiagh-lane; and 
from thence along the said lane to Milltown-road, and then north- 
ward to Mr. Robert’s house in the said road, which they 
through, and the garden belonging to it, across the fields to Donni- 
brook road, near a cabin on the right hand thereof; from whence 
they proceeded northward along Donnibrook road to the sign of 
the Currant-tree, on the west side of the said road; and from 
thence by the south end of the said house through the garden, and 
crossed the fields at the back of Mr. Leeson’s house at Stephen’s 
green, till they came to the corner house of St. Kevin’s-port, on 
the east side thereof, and through the said house. From thence 
they passed by the west side of Keivin’s-port, to and through Big- 
butter-lave to Bride-street, and along Bride-street to Bull-alley, 
and down it to the house formerly Councillor Swift's, which and 
the garden thereof they passed through into Patrick-street, and 
from thence to the sign of King William and Queen Mary on the 
west side of the said street, and through the back side thereof to 
the Coomb, at a great stone that stands in the street; and from 
thence along the Coomb by the watercourse to Crooked-staff. 
From thence over the wall on the west side of Crooked-staff, 
between the willow trees, and along the watercourse into the road 
to Dolphin’s-barn; from thence by the watercourse to a malt- 
house at the west end of Dolphin’s-barn, including the said malt- 
house and garden westward of it. From thence they proceeded 
northward across the fields, and through the garden and red house 
at the north end of Cutthroat lane. From thence they made their 
way to Bow-bridge, and passed under the middie arch of the said 
bridge, and then into the hospital fields, over the old Deer-park 
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wall, near the old Slaughter-house. From thence through the 
hospital fields, and across the Liffey strand to a round stone by the 
Deer-park wall. From thence they passed over the Deer-park 
wall, and through a part of the park to a corner of the wall near 
the Dog-kennel on the north side thereof. From thence over the 
said wall northward, and passed along the same to the first half 
round or rising on the said wall. Thence they proceed eastward 
through Mr. Brownlow’s fields and several gardens to Stonybatter, 
on the south end of Mr. Addison’s house ; and from thence through 
a house at which hangs the sign of the Half-moon on the east side 
of Stonybatter, and through the gardens to Colonel Stanley’s 
house, and through the said house to Grangegorman-lane. From 
thence by the south end of the Half-moon on the east side of 
Grangegorman-lane, and through the gardens into Finglass-road, 
and from thence northward to the Broadstone. From thence 
through the watercourse that passes by the stone, and through the 
gardens into Drumcondra road; thence southward to a little 
cabin at a well in a garden on the east side of the road. From 
thence through the gardens to the sign of the Coach and Horses 
in Ballybough-lane, and then northward along Ballybough-lane to 
Ballybough-bridge. From thence across the river, and along the 
strand to Clontarf, and so to the shades of Clontarf, and from 
thence forward to the mill of Rabenny, and from the mill north- 
ward 130 perches to a little brook, which is the end of the liberties 
of the City of Dublin.” 


On the 26th March, 1713, William Hawkins, Ulster king-at-arnis, 
proclaimed the peace. In a former number we, in detail, described 
this interesting ceremony. It will be therefore only necessary here 
to advert to the principal incidents. The cortege proceeded to 
Dame-gate, where they were stopped by the militia, and the Ulster 
king said: “*My Lord Mayor—I come to publish her Majesty's 
proclamation of peace with France, which I am to do im presence 
of your lordship, the recorder, aldermen and sheriffs of the City ; 
and when the proclamation is published, you are to sheath the 
sword of justice, in order whereto I demand entrance!” Then the 
Lord Mayor directs the guard to let them pass, when they pro- 
ceeded to the Castle, and were there informed by the Lords Jus- 
tices that her Majesty had now made peace, which they commanded 
the king-at-arms to publish, and therefore they sheath the sword. 
They return, and without the Castle gate, having directed Athlone 
to make an oyez and command silence, the Ulster king opens the 
proclamation, all being uncovered ; which done they proceed to the 
Tholsel, Corn Market, Old-bridge, Ormond-bridge, Essex-bridge, 
and Oxmonton-bridge, and thence to the Castle. 

19th September—Advertisement of Mr. David La Touche of the 
Three Golden Balls in Dame-street, having removed to Eustace- 
street, where he has opened his shop for sale of stuffs and satins at 
reasonable rates. 

On the 4th of June the Lord Mayor called an assembly, and 
proposed three alderman out of whom to chose a Lord Mayor for 
next year. They refuse. The Mayor convenes another meeting 
on the 9th September with like success, and on the 21st September 
we find that an alderman (not one of the .proposed) is elected by 
the aldermen. 

3rd November—A great riot occurred during the election for 
members for the City. The mob were fired on for tearing 
down the stage. Several persons were wounded by the military who 
were called in. Sir William Fownes and Martin Tucker were 
attended to the poll by the privy council and judges. On the 17th 
the poll stood : 








Total. Total. 
Burton 5 ,. 1740 Recorder 7 . 1728 
Fownes 72 . 1851 Tucker 90 . 1823 


There were several more ready to vote (above 60) for Fownes and 
fucker, when the sheriff shut the books and refused to receive any 
more votes. 

On the 31st October, wheat, 14s. 6d. to 18s. 6d.; barley, 6s. 8d. 
to 7s, 6d.; oats, 5s.; Oatmeal, per cwt., 6s.; butter, 27s. to 28s. 

15th Dec.—The following resolution passed the House of Com- 
mons, relative to the election for a member for the City of Dublin: 
Resolved—That the right of election is in the freemen and free- 
holders; that no fellow or scholar of Trinity College has a right to 
vote on account of his having chambers in the college. That 
no pensioner of the Royal Hospital has a right to vote, as such. 
That no vicar-choral, 4: Soaeeg of an aggregate body, has 
aright to vote as such. That no superannuated officer has a 
right to vote from his pension. That no parish clerk has, as such, 
a right to vote. That John Forster and Benjamin Burton are 
duly elected, and that the petition of Sir William Fownes and 
Martin Tucker is vexatious. 
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16th December.—Several persons committed for riotously im- 
peding the election in the city, by the House of Commons. 

4th December.—They petition Her Majesty to remove Sir 
Constantine Phipps from being Chancellor, for the peace and 
safety of her Protestant subjects. 

Same day.—The convocation present an address to the Lord 
Lieutenant highly praising and p perme e~ conduct; and the 
Lower House prefer a complaint against R. Molesworth for words 
repeated by him in the presence chamber, viz.: who have 
turned the world upside down have come hither also.” The Lords 
order a copy of the complaint to be sent to the Commons, and pass 
resolutions in favor of Sir Constantine, which is followed by an 
address to Her Majesty in his favour; an answer is received oe 
the crown acknowledging his merits. 

Same day—The House of Commons pass a vote of thanks to 
Sir R. Gore, late Lord Mayor, and many other citizens, for their 
conduct in defending the rights of the City. 

We cannot more appropriately, perhaps, conclude the reign of 
Queen Anne, than by stating that she was the last of ti English 
sovereigns who actually performed the ceremony of “touching for 
the evil.” Doctor Dicken, her majesty’s Serjeant-Surgeon, it is 
stated, examined all the persons who were brought to her, and bore 
witness to the certainty of some of the cures. Doctor Johnson in 
Lent, 1712, was amongst the persons touched by the Queen. 





“GOD HELP THE IRISH NOW AT SEA!” 


By the author of “ Traces of Crusaders in Ireland,” &c. &#. 
| 


Snut to the door, the wind is wild, 

And rain and darkness rule the night ; 
Come! kneel down by your bed, my child, 
And whilst I trim the wavering light, 
Ah! say one prayer—an earnest one— 

And let its holy burden be: 
“ God of the storm! be merciful 
To all poor souls to-night at sea!” 


We see the ships from yonder port 
So gloomily, from day to day, 

Bear many an exile—man and maid— 
Across the ocean far away. 

With mournful hearts and tearful eyes, 
From home and kindred dear they flee; 

God save them! ‘neath the stormy skies— 
God save the Irish now at sea! 


The lightning flashes, thunder rolls, 
The moon is swamped amid the rack ; 
My child, how many hundred souls 
Float now amid the pathless track, 
God speed them on! God them back |} 
And heal their big heart’s mortal dree ; 
Too long their fate was blank and black— 
God bless the Irish now at sea! 


Kneel down—kneel down, my sinless child, 
The storm grows louder every hour, 

And far more fierce, and wierd, and wild, 
The muttering thunder vents its power. 

The priests and nuns their vigils keep, 
In prayers and sighs of charity— 

Join them, my child, before you sleep— 
God bless the Irish now at sea! 





The following curious anecdote was preserved amongst others 
by Sir John Drydale from the conversation, or what may be termed the 
table-talk of his father—the erudite and labouriously industrious antiquary 
Sir William Drydale, to whom posterity is indebted for a large propor- 
tion of what has been preserved of the ecclesiastical antiquities of England. 
Sir William was an octogenarian, having attained the ripe age of eighty- 
six when he died. The little anecdote we are about to relate refers to a 
merry tale regarding a Scotch Covenanting minister, the Rev. Patrick 
Gillespie. This esteemed leader and minister having fallen into grievous 
sin of some kind, which need not now be particularized, the whole of his 
party felt extremely scandalized, and nothing less would serve them than 
to hold a solemn convention “for seeking the Lord” (as the term was), 
to know of him wherefore he allowed this holy brother to fall under the 
power of Satan. That a speedy solution might be given them, each of 
them by turns vigorously wrestled with God, till (as they pretended) he 
had solved their question—viz., that this fall of their preacher was not 
for any fault of his own, but for the sins of his parish laid upon him. 
Whereupon the convention gave judgment, “ that | gape should be 
fined for public satisfaction,” as was accordingly done! 


—_—— oe " 
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PRIORY OF AGTMACART, 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. | 


THE remains of this priory stand on a gentle eminence ina 
rich and well-cultivated country, rising by degrees into hills 
covered with crops of grain. 

A few hundred yards to the eastward, between the priory 
and the rising grounds, stands the massive tower of an ancient 
eastle—this, too, forming a picturesque contrast with the 
monastic ruins in immediately proximity. 

The ruins of this priory are still considerable, and tell what 
the erection once was, when it flourished in all the pomp of 
monastic adornment. The principal arched entrance is a fine 
specimen of its kind, the stone-sockets in which the gate 
turned are particularly well executed. The engraving shows 
the passage into the vaults, which were extensive, and pro- 
bably penetrated far under the building; and though the 
belfry is at present far short of its original altitude, yet we 
may form some judgment of its former height, which must have 
been considerable. 

We read in the ‘* Monasticon”’ that, ‘‘ through the attention 
and care of Dr. Pocoke whilst he presided in the See of Os- 
sory, part of these ruins were repaired for divine service,” 
and when this view was taken still was used as the parish 
church. 

Aghmacart is situated in the barony of Upper Ossory, four 
miles west of the small town of Durrow, and was originally 
founded about the year 550: O’Dempsey built a priory here 
for Regular Canons, under the invocation of St. Tigernach, 
and it was used as a cemetery by the Fitzpatricks, Barons of 
Upper Ossory. 

We read of this priory, in ‘ Grose’s Antiquities,” as follows: 





‘* In the forty-third of Elizabeth a grant was made to Florence 
Fitzpatrick of this priory and its appurtenances, as the rectory 
of Achmacart, the titles of Cow-hill, or Cullan-hill, the Domi- 
nican monastery of Aghaboe (a rich and noble edifice), the 
rectory of Cowlkerry, or Coolkerry, the rectories of Aghen- 
maghe, Aghtert, Cirke, and Kelline, or Killine: all these were 
part of the princely possessions of the Fitzpatricks, long be- 
fore the arrival of the English, and bestowed on the church by 
them.” 

This noble family still have the right of advowson to Agh- 
macart, Cahir, Killine, and Coolkerry—an ecclesiastical patri- 
mony, perhaps, of unrivalled antiquity in any part of the queen’s 
dominions. ‘‘ The noble family of Fitzpatrick is said to be 
descended from Heremon, son of Milesius, King of Spain, and 
the first Irish Monarch of the Milesian race.” 

The castle before alluded to belonged also to the Fitzpatricks 
On the varrival of the English in Ireland, the Fitzpatricks 
became attached to the British government, and entirely 
conformed to their manners, yet without giving up that spirit 
of independence they were ever renowned for. Of this freedom 
of spirit Barnaby MacGill Patrick, chief of his sept, gave a 
memorable instance in 1522, during the reign of Henry VIII. 
His country had been invaded and plundered by Peter, or 
Pierce Butler, Earl of Ormond, Lord Deputy; he despatched 
a monk as his ambassador to the king, who meeting him as 
he was going into chapel, delivered without ceremony this 
laconic message: ‘‘ Sta pedibus, Domine Rex, Dominus menus 
Gillapatricius me misit ad te, et jussit dicere, quod si non vis 
castigare Petrum Rufum, ipse faciet bellum contra te.’’—J. P. 
Mag. 
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MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


“Ir is impossible to get a good servant now-a-days—quite 
impossible. They have all become so impudent!” Such 
were the words I heard used by a lady friend of mine a few 
day ago, and they struck me so forcibly, and wakened such a 
chain of reflections in my mind, that I finally resolved to 
commit my lucubrations on the subject to paper. Now, to 
begin seriously, I find on examination that, as in most cases of 
complaint, there are faults on both sides, which, combined with 
certain circumstances of the times, manners, &c., have contri- 
buted to this state of decline among servants that is so loudly 
and justly spoken of. eae 
In the first place, the reduced prices of emigration has 
carried off by far the most respectable and intelligent portion 
of the class. It is but natural, when they find im a foreign 
market a better remuneration for their labours, and less 
drudgery, that they should go to it, so that the créme de la 
créme of our domestics, with some few exceptions of those in 
whom the ties of home and country are too strong to bear the 
rude hand of expatriation, may be said to have departed 
entirely from among us; and this decrease in numbers owing 
to emigration has facilitated for those remaining bebind the 
means of obtaining situations, who feeling thus a certain sense 
of security that a new place can be obtained with ease, or 
emigration to a foreign land effected without much difficulty, 
have grown more careless in the discharge of their duties, and 
squeamish to a degree in what they consider their rights and 
privileges. Witness the advertisements of the day as a proof 
of the grand strides made by servants. ‘‘ Situations would be 
accepted in small families where there are no children, where 
kitchen and scullery maids are kept, &c.’’ Would be accepted! 
Mark the words! ‘These illustrious personages might, under 
certain circumstances, be persuaded to honour places with their 
presence ; but they must be very select ones, indeed—where 
there is light work and no children. The children of a family 
are regarded with ineffable contempt ; these magnificent crea- 
tures do not engage for-anything so inferior as attendance on 
the juveniles of a family. Oh, dear, no! I have known a 
coachman refuse to drive the governess and children of a 
family; he never engaged for that—he never did drive a 
governess and children, and never would; how could he be 
expected to descend so much from his elevated position in the 
social scale! Of course, he was compelled to drive then 
gave notice in consequence, and I, for one, devoutly prayed 
that he might be left without a situation for the next year, at 
the end of which time his sense of importance would, doubt- 
less, be reduced to its proper level. I knew another servant 
who refused to dine with anything less than a silver knife and 
fork; and as for the objections of nurses to drive perambula- 
tors—cela va sans dire. ; | 
Another cause which, in my opinion, has contributed in no 
small degree to send a careless and saucy class of female ser- 
vants amongst us, is the reduced price of dress materials. 
This has given a fever of vanity to domestics. Like the 
** Song of the Shirt,” ’tis dress, dress, dress, from morn till 
night. Your nurse wears a watch and chain, and your house- 
maid wouldn’t walk out in anything less than silk, nor exchange 
a word with anyone beneath a well-to-do shopkeeper ; and if 
you meet her in the street with her tulle bonnet, her kid 
gloves, and gossamer veil, could you ever believe so dainty 
a creature twigged out a room or emptied slops: and woe be- 
tide you if you presume to address her personally or by letter 
without prefixing the title of ‘“‘ Miss.”” You won’t come off 
second best. I knew a lady whose butler was in the habit of 
repairing every evening, dressed out as a gentleman, to one of 
the fashionable promenades of the city, and being a hand- 
some, likely fellow, soon succeeded in captivating there the 
affections of a young lady, the daughter of most respectable 
parents. There were appointments and love tokens, and vows 








were exchanged, and the fair young creature wove the mosi 
exquisite dreams about herself and her lover; Hafed and 
Hinda, and all the delightful spells of poetry and romance were 
cast about the matter—till one fine day the mistress of this 
hero of the pantry chanced to encounter him, and recognizing 
the lady, the romance was at once dispelled in the most 
peremptory and unsatisfactory manner imaginable. Hafed 
was shipped, and Hinda henceforward placed under the strictest 
surveillance. 

I could relate dozens of stories concerning the absurd folly 
of modern servants did time and space permit me, but there is 
one point more that I cannot leave untouched—the taste which 
prevails among them for the cheap and trashy literature of the 
day, a taste that, besides unfitting them for all serious duties, 
is not unfrequently the progenitor of misery and ruin on account 
of the false ideas of life with which it imbues their mind. Take, 
for instance, a young, unsophisticated girl reading one of those 
productions. ‘The style is generally something as follows :— 
Some hero, a lord or duke (the higher the better), falls in love 
with a lowly village maiden. Of course, there is opposition of 
every kind from his high-born friends ; but he is firm as a 
rock, and trne as steel, though he is persecuted and she slan- 
dered to a pitch that is truly lamentable and appalling. Then 
a rival steps in, and she, of course, meets his advances with the 
utmost scorn; till finally the wretch, finding all other mea- | 
sures hopeless, carries her off by main force. But just at the 
moment his infamous designs are about to be accomplished, in 
pops the lordly lover, rescues the lady of his heart from the 
clutches of the ruffian, on whom he administers some such 
mi'd chastisement as knocking out an eye or laming him for 
life—and finally the fond pair are happily united. Now, only 
fancy a young, soft girl, fresh from a simple country home, 
poring over such trash. What a chain of aspirations and pre- 
judices is it not likely to call forth in her untutored mind. She 
acquires a distaste for those duties which were formerly a 
source of pleasure, her desires are raised above her station, 
she apes the manners and habits of her superiors, and in nine 
cases out of ten the first person at all corresponding to her 
beau ideal finds her an easy victim. 

At the same time, far be it from me to condemn cheap 
litefature in general. On the contrary, I consider it one of 
the greatest blessings of our age, and may its facilities increase 
and its abundance be profusely spread abroad, so that to 


every mind, down to the very least in our social scale, in 
|| which the noble thirst for knowledge and the eager desire of 


advancement find place, the fullest and entirest means of 
gratification may be afforded. Like wholesome food, I would 
bring its price within the scope of the poorest; but, at the 
same time, I would suffer no spurious or damaged provisions 
in the market, and to the vendors of such I would show neither 
mercy nor toleration—and I would have others do the same. 
Like the Jews, who, each time they pass the grave of the 
undutiful Absalom, cast a stone thereon to mark their horror 
of an ungrateful and disobedient son, so I would have each 
passer-by cast a stone at these moral murderers—these dissemi- 
nators of a vicious and corrupt literature—to testify thereby his 
contempt and abhorrence. Perhaps more young people— 
dressmakers, milliners, and servants—have been unsettled 
- led astray by this one cause than we can form any idea 
of. 

It is my opinion that the lamentable decline in modern ser- 
vants which is so much spoken of may be mainly attributed 
to two great causes—viz., the reduced price of emigration and 
the old and threadbare axiom, “ a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.” For two people who could read and write in 
former times, a dozen can do so now. Education, like a 
mighty river that had been confined in too narrow a channel, 
has overflowed its banks, and spread its fertilizing waters 
far over the face of the land; but as no earthly good is wholly 
devoid of an alloy of evil, so this extension of knowledge has 
brought some disadvantages in its train; they are, however, few 
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and of a passing nature. As one who has long sat in darkness 
finds his eyes dazzled and weakened on the first transition to 
light, so the mind, suddenly emerging from the first blindness 
of ignorance, is bewildered and confused, and requires time 
and the fuller development of the faculties to enable it to 
strengthen and perfect its own powers.. We are at present in 
what may be termed an age of transition. There are facilities 
and advantages held out to the lower orders now which, sixty 


years ago, they never dreamed of. The speed and cheapness | 


of emigration, the reduced price of dress, the extension of 
education—and in the first flush and enjoyment of all these 
advantages they are apt to become too much elevated by their 
increase of liberty. But a little time will sober them, and we 
shall find the next generation of servants more intelligent, and 
steady, and superior in every way to the present. 

And now, having said so much of the servants, let me add 
a few words concerning the duties and the faults of masters. 
It is an old saying, and one which I implicitly believe, ‘‘ that 
a good master makes a good servant.” ‘The faults of masters 
may be principally reduced to two great heads—an undue 
amount of familiarity and indulgence, and the opposite, an 
excess of rigour. Between superior and dependent, friendship 
can rarely exist. ‘The terms are too unequal, and friendship, 
to be enduring, must combine equakadvantages on both sides. 
There is‘a happy medium of manner, a middle course steer- 
ing between rigour and familiarity, which at once places you 
in your own position, and allots everyone else theirs, and is 
productive of the happiest effects in the management of a 
household. Be mild and firm with a servant. Do not use 
harsh or threatening language, but, at the same time, let it be 
apparent that your orders must be implicitly fulfilled. Re- 
member these lowly ones are your brothers and sisters— 
children of the same father, inheritors of the same birth- 
right, whom it has pleased their Almighty Parent to place 
here for a while in an humbler sphere than yours. Therefore 
take no undue pride out of your superiority ; it is only a trust 
given into your hands for which you shall one day render a 
rigorous account, and death may at any moment level the dis- 
tinction for ever. You are but as the flower of the field—a 
thing of life and vigour to-day, to-morrow a blackened and 
shrivelled clod of earth, between whose dust and the meanest 
reptile that ever trailed its slimy length beneath the sun, noatom 
of difference is perceptible. Above all, be careful of wounding 
their feelings. No human being has the privilege to wound 
another’s feelings, and to hurt those of a dependent is a wanton 
act of cowardice, for their interests, and oftentimes that of 
their family, holds them chained hand and foot, and incapable of 
resenting openly ; but down in the still depths of their heart, 
where no eye save that of the All-seeing and the All-merciful 
can penetrate, where the chain of servitude cannot enthral nor 
the voice of interest fetter, vibrates a low tone of anguish, the 
cry of pain rising through the silence in mute prayer to the 
Almighty, from the soul whose tender chords your ungenerous 
and unfeeling hand has so rudely swept. I have sometimes 
heard servants so roughly and unkindly addressed—so harassed 
and tormented—as if they were things moulded in senseless 
stone, instead of creatures formed of flesh and blood like our- 
selves—that from the depths of my heart this prayer has gone 
forth: ‘Oh, Thou who has given them this cup of gall to 
drink, and this burthen of labour to bear, help them likewise 
to drink the chalice and carry the cross—or if Thou dost not, 
they must sink beneath the burthen.”’ 

On the other hand, too much indulgence is productive of 
many evils, It engenders idleness, ‘the nursing mother of 
all vices,” and once this vice fastens upon us, it is almost im- 
possible to be shaken off. It is one of the sweetest and 
deadliest of poisons that can be imbibed. It is so soft and 
easy, and so congenial to human nature, that to unfasten 
its velvet claws from our frame requires an amount of deter- 
mination incompatible with idleness, and must be accomplished 

by the force of some outward shock materially ailecting the 
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interest, and rendering exertion a necessity. Like the pearl- 
diver, the idler cannot of himself rise out of the deep sea of 
sloth into which he has plunged himself, but must be dragged 
up to the surface of the water again. 

Give servants a fair and rational amount of labour, and 
demand an exact fulfilment of it, but be careful not to ine 
crease it or harass them by habits of irregularity. Indeed, 
if masters were more regular themselves it would set an excel- 
lent example to their domestics. Never reprimand them be- 
fore strangers ; your delicacy in this respect will give more 
force to your words, and be appreciated by every sensible ser- 
vant. Never make a confidant of them or intrust them with 
a secret; it gives them an undue amount of importance, and 
raises them completely out of their sphere, and nothing could 
be more impolitic or destructive of domestic harmony. In 
sickness, be merciful and kind. Remember their past labours 
and treat them with consideration. You will thereby earn 
sympathy for yourself in your own trials, and secure to your- 
self faithful and untiring attendants in your hour of sickness, 
and you will find gratitude is not alien to the heart of the 
lowly, and that justice and kindness will always secure good 
servants, whatever may be said to the contrary. 


E. M. D. 





A TOUR IN THE DOG-DAYS ; 
OR, CANINE REMINISCENCES OF AN IRISH POLICE COURT. 





I am a mastiff—a true British mastiff—a lineal descendant of 
that breed celebrated in the pages of Pliny as being of so 
fierce and courageous a disposition as that, having once fas- 
tened upon their adversary, they never relinquished their hold 
save with life. I must admit that in the days of puppyhood 
I felt rather proud of this descent, as well as of the fact that I 
first drew breath within the bounds of free and enlightened 
Britain, and, in the true spirit of Anglo-Saxon glorification, 
would oceasionally proclaim in my deepest and most resonant 
bark that England was the birth-place and home of freedom ; 
but this was antecedent to recent police ukases and mayoral 
proclamations, for myself and the British workman now find 
that this vaunted liberty is all a myth, and that to us 
“ The verdant parks and blessed air 
Are banned and barred forbidden fare.” 

But I fear I am trenching on politics, and must, in the words 
of honest Rabelais, ‘‘return to my mutton.” I could give 
the phrase in the original, but being an English dog, I despise 
everything that is not English, for malign and maltreat me as 
they will, I cannot divest myself of early feelings and preju- 
dices. To proceed. Some few evenings since, tempted by the 
balmy freshness of a summer evening, I turned my back upon 
Dale-street and the docks—for I am a true Dicky-Sam*— 
and directed my steps towards Wavertree Park. I had scarcely 
entered the gates when I was pounced on by a policeman. I 
was at first, in the pride of my strength, inclined to resist, 
but on more mature consideration felt that it was the duty of 
an English dog to obey the law. Indeed the policeman under 
the circumstances behaved with great suavity and politeness, 
for it is a remarkable fact that these functionaries never put 
forth their strength save when dealing with vagrant boys and 
offending applewomen. On arriving at the station, my con- 
ductor was greeted by the inspector with the query, 

‘¢ Where did you get that fellow ?” 

‘¢ Entering the park, sir.”’ 

‘ Entering the park !”’ cried the horrified inspector, elevating 
his eye-brows and hands; ‘‘ he and others must be tanght 
that for the future the parks are reserved for the aristocracy 
and the demi-monde. Away with him !” 

As my captor led me towards my dungeon, one of his com- 
panions patted my broad back and said: ‘‘ He is a fine fellow. 


* A name given to the native-born of Liverpool, as that of Cockney is 
applied to the Londoners. 
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I hope his owner will reclaim before ten o’clock to-morrow, or, 
by Jove, he’ll take a full ounce of prussic acid* to his own 
suit, and it goes against my grain to kill a fine fellow like 
this. With costermongers’ and navvies’ dogs I have no com- 
punction—but this one evidently belongs to a gentleman.” 

As these words fell on my ears, I felt for the first time all 
the horrors of my situation. Was this England? Was this 
the land of liberty—or was I in a dream? No, it was no 
dream, for there before me, in his blue livery, stood the repre- 
sentative of the might and majesty of the law. I would have 
barked forth a remonstrance against this infringement on the 
liberty of a British dog, but my tongue refused to act—I was 
paralyzed. 

While in this state my captor flung open a door, and pushed 
me in among a dozen of unfortunate wretches of my own 
species. 

What particularly struck me as soon as I recovered recol- 
lection was, that none of these unfortunates appeared to real- 
ize the fate impending over them, and I felt half inclined 
to curse the loquacity of the compassionate policeman who had 
made me acquainted with the short space allotted to me on 
earth. 

How shall I describe the horrors of that night, as the 
hours crept slowly by, and the church clocks proclaimed that 
another hour of my allotted existence had passed away for ever. 
At length the grey light of morning began to break through 
the rusty bars of my prison. I turned my dim and bloodshot 
eyes on my companions, but there they lay coiled in the 
forgetfulness of slumber—nay, more than one of the younger 
portion yelped forth the happiness called forth by some pass- 
ing dream. Alas! there were no more pleasant dreams for 
me. 

My span was meted to a few short hours, except my be- 
loved master came to the rescue. But would he? was he 
aware that his faithful Carac (the abridgment for Caractacus) 
lay counting the fast-flying hours in a vile police dungeon 
gnawing away his very heart? As the day advanced, the 
bustle in the adjoining streets announced that man, busy 
man, was again abroad in pursuit of pleasure or of pelf. I 
listened but for one sound—the voice of my master, and at 
length—oh ! joy of joys! the well-known tones met my ear, in- 
quiring of one of the attending officials, ‘‘Have you a large 
tan-coloured mastiff here ?” The reply was in the affirmative, 
and I loved him twice as well when [ heard him exclaim: ‘I 
am delighted. I would not have lost honest Carae for fifty 
pounds.” 

The key turned in the lock, and in an instant my paws 
were on his beloved shoulders and my heart beating against 
his. I trust I will be forgiven if I confess that in the joy of 
this meeting my fellow-prisoners were forgotten, and I went 
forth without giving a thought to my companions in misfor- 
tune. Alas! such is man—and such are, from evil example, 
his canine companions ! 

Whether it arose from the shock to my nervous system on 
that never-to-be-forgotten night, or other causes, I know not ; 
but from that hour my appetite declined. In vain did my 
kind master tempt me with the most inviting morsels; I turned 
from them in disgust. At length, finding that I was growing 
thinner and thinner, he said one morning: 

: Fst Fen, bez, ~ wont do. I think you andI would 
é the better of a litile change. What do you say to a tri 
the Emerald Isle ?” : ‘ r me 

I wagged my tail. in assent, for my native land, after 
the outrage perpetrated on me, had no longer any charm in 
my eyes ; and why not Ireland as elsewhere ? Here at least I 
would have the satisfaction of treading the land us one of a 


* To understand this portion of our canine friend’s narrative, it may 
be necessary to state that dogs found straying in the streets of Liverpool 
are, in the first instance, taken to the nearest ploice s ‘ation, and if not 
reclaimed by the following mozning, a general gaol delivery takes place 
by the administration of a few ounces of prussvic acid.—Ep. 








dominant race, and studying the peculiar idi of my 
Celtic brethren. The following week found myself and master 
landing from a Holyhead steamer in the noble harbour of 
Kingstown. As I gazed on the magnificent bay of Dublin, 
with its villa-studded shores, and grey Ben Edair (I love old 
names) looming in the distance, I could not help exclaim- 
ing : 
, “ Alas! that man should mar 
What God hath made so glorious.” 


In the enthusiasm of the moment I felt half inclined to 
fraternize with the first disreputable cur I met, but pride of 
race carried the day, and I passed on with tail erect. AsI 
am not writing a guide-book, I will not inflict a description of 
Dublin or its beauties on my reader; suffice it to say, that 
after devoting some days to an inspection of its superb public 
buildings, we grew tired of sight-seeing, and longed for 
something more highly-seasoned to gratify our English tastes. 
Some of his acquaintance suggested to my master that he had 
not as yet visited an Irish police-court. Here was a new and 
untasted enjoyment, and one eminently suited to our tastes. 
On the following morning we turned our steps to this temple 
of Themis, and my master, bearing about him the genuine 
stamp of aristocracy, was shown to a seat by an obsequious 
official. It is needless to say that I did not allow myself to 
be separated from him—my recollections of the blue-coated 
gentry were too strongly imprinted on my memory. 

Casting my eyes round the building, I found it was not 
materially different from those devoted to the same purposes 
on our side of the water. I then raised my eyes to the bench— 
but, good heavens! were my senses leaving me? for there 
seated, just as if he had stepped out from his gilded frame in 
our best parlour, sat the veritable companion of Prince Hal— 
Sir John Falstaff. The same round paunch, the same jolly 
face, the same rubicund nose, but above all and before all, the 
same laughing twinkle in his eye. It was he—I could not be 
mistaken. It is true, the garb was more sombre, but as to all 
the rest, our impersonation of Sir John sat before me. While 
engaged in analyzing the resemblance, a sharp and strident 
voice beside me called out ‘184 X!’”’ A policeman stepped into 
the box, while the crier called Jeremiah O’Donovan to come 
and appear. The traverser, a genuine type of the Dublin 
costermonger, approached the bar. Sir John turned to 184 X 
and said : 

‘‘ What complaint, policeman, have you against Jeremiah 
O’Donovan ?”’ e 

The reply made me quail to the uttermost hair of my tail. 

‘‘ For having a dog straying in the public thoroughfare, on 
the 20th instant, without muzzle or log.” 

The words fell on my ear like the knell of doom. HadlI 
left England, civilized England, to lay my bones in this bar- 
barous land? If I were to be a martyr to canine persecution, 
were it not better to sleep amidst the ashes of my progenitors ? 
Accuse me not of cowardice if I state that I shrank behind my 
master and listened to every word with intensest agony. 

‘‘Have you seen him about since the day stated in the 
summons ?” inquired Sir John in his richest baritone. 

‘* No,” replied the policeman. 

‘‘Ha!” said Sir John. ‘‘ And when you went to serve the 
summons was Jeremiah civil ?” | 

‘** T didn’t see him at all, your honour.” 

‘¢ Who then did you see ?”’ 

‘‘T saw his wife, your honour, and served the summons 
upon her; but as I was leaving, I met Jerry himself, and 
tould him I had served his wife.” 

** Was he civil ?”’ 

‘* Yes, your honour—very civil.’ 

** Was his wife civil ?”’ 

** Yes, your honour.” 

** And the dog didn’t bite you ?” 

‘** No, your honour.” | 
‘The man was civil, the wife was civil, the dog was civil ; 
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then I can only say they were a civilized family. Jerry, I 
dismiss the case with a caution.” 

Did I hear aright! Was it possible that 184 X had no 
power to administer prussic acid! But while congratulating 
myself on this fact, the second case was called. The police- 
man having gone through the same formula, in reply to the 
call for Timothy Mulcahy, a wretched being in the female 
form stepped forth. 

‘¢ Where is he himself?” cried the jolly knight with a grin. 

‘¢T hanged him, yer honour.” 

‘¢ Hanged him! Hanged Tim, did you say ?” 

‘¢ Oh, no, yer honour’s worship—I mane the dog.” 

‘¢ Why, woman,” and his fat paunch shook while he spoke, 
‘¢ you gave me a fright. I thought you meant your husband ; 
but as it was only the dog, the case is dismissed, and I must 
not be accused of profanity if I say requiescat in pace. Call 
the next.” 

Again the policeman made his charge, and Terry Dolan 
stepped forta to respond. 

‘¢ Well, Mr. Dolan,” cried Sir John with a chuckle, ‘‘ what do 
you say to having a ferocious dog prowling about the public 
thoroughfare. Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

‘‘ Indeed and I am, yer honour; but do you see the cratur 
had only bruk his chain, and went out to see what kind ofa 
day it was ?” | 

‘¢ But, Terry, the policeman swears that he is ferocious, and 
had like to eat him.” 

‘“‘ Begorra, then, he’d have the worst of it,” cried Terry, 
‘‘for in my humble opinion policemen are rather hard of 
digestion.” 

At this sally Sir John roared until I thought his fat sides 
would burst. 

184 X having finished his list, 95 Z took his place. Iam 
not aware whether the police authorities furnish every member 
of the body with a printed form to swear by; but the words 
are so much alike in every instance, that I opine such must 
be the case, and it struck me that it would help to expedite 
matters if they were sworn by the score. Some thin-skinned 
Christians would say, ‘‘ Treat the inspired volume in such a 
manner—what a profanation !’’ But then these cavillers never 
heard a policeman swear; for if they did, and heard how 
trippingly it comes off his tongue, they would say, ‘“‘ Aye — 
swear them by the thousand ; it is all the same!” 

Molly Shaughnessy next made her appearance at the bar. 

** May I ask you, Mrs. Shaughnessy,” said the magistrate, 
: why do you keep a ferocious dog to affright the neighbour- 

ood ?” 

‘* A ferocious dog, is id!’’ cried Mrs. Shaughnessy, glaring 
at the policeman, ‘‘ and may I ask who said that ?” 

‘I did,” replied unabashed 95 Z. 

‘** Och, thin, may the Lord forgive you, young man, for a 
quieter cratur than Kusdhu (Anglice, Blackfoot) is not to be 
found within the Cireular-road.”’ 

‘Hold your tongue, woman,” cried the angry policeman. 
‘“‘T swear, your honour, he kem up and caught me by——” 

Here he hesitated. 

** And caught you by what ?”’ cried the magistrate. 

** By the inexpressibles, your honour.”’ 

““O Lord! how modest he is!’’ cried Mrs. Shaughnessy ; 
*¢ and iv the cratur did, it was only to get at the broken meat 
that Counsellor Cassidy’s cook stuffed your pockets with in 
the ayrya.”’ 

At this rejoinder the court laughed, and you must not put 
me down as a pupil of Baron Munchausen if I record the fact 
that I saw 95 Z blush—aye, an unmistakeable genuine blush ! 
Bat then you must take into account that he was only an Irish 
policeman, and had not reached that civilization which adorns 
his brethren on our side of St. George’s Channel. 

“I congratulate you, Mrs. Shaughnessy, on your eloquent 
defence of your four-footed friend,” said Sir John with a 
chuckle, -‘T can see. he only wished our friend in blue to ex- 
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hibit the national virtue of hospitality. The case is dismissed,” 
and 95 Z slunk from the witness-box amidst the roars of the 
audience. 

This finished the canine cases, and as my master exhibited 
some signs of ennui, we rose to depart; but I could not leave 
the court without paying a mental tribute to the Irish bench, 
where justice is administered with jest, and pun substituted for 
prussic acid. 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CHILLON.—HOW TIM HEGARTY SPED IN HIS WOOING. 


DEPRESSED and disappointed, I left the presence of the kind 
old lady, and sought the open air. I felt crushed and almost 
stifled while within doors, and to the amazement of Tim 
Hegarty rushed down the avenue, making a motion with my 
head for the carriage to follow, which the coachman under- 
stood. A thousand plans crossed my mind as to my future 
actions, but my brain was in such a muddle I could decide 
upon none. 

Where could Miss Malowney and her companion have 
gone? Echo answered ‘‘ Where?” Often and often I asked 
myself that question—which, of course, it was impossible for 
me to answer. Could they have altered their plans, and in- 
stead of repairing to Chillon, as they intended, have gone else- 
where? Nothing more likely; yet how was I to find their 
whereabouts ? 

In my unconsciousness of everything but my disappointment, 
I walked towards Villeneuve, and beheld on a rock jutting into 
the lake a large gloomy-looking fortress of the style of the 
middle ages. It was strongly built, with flanking circular 
towers at the angles, having conical roofs, and connected with 
the shore by a causeway defended by a drawbridge. On one 
side rose the steeps of Olarens, on the other extended the 
town of Villeneuve. Not far from this town the blue Rhone 
adds its volume of waters to the lake, while the bold rocks of 
Meillerie rise to a lofty height. In happier days I visited this 
spot, and now the sad consciousness of having lost all traces 
of her I had loved and grieved for, made my spirits depressed 
by the contrast with the light-hearted gaiety of boyhood’s 
years. 

‘¢ That’s a fine ould anshient place, I be bound, sir,” said 
Tim Hegarty, at last breaking the silence which I maintained 
since I left the Chateau de Clermont. I started as though 
awakened from a sleep. Tim recalled me from my gloomy 
thoughts ; I looked up and saw the grim old prison of Chillon 
before me. 

‘* Yes, Tim,” I said, ‘‘ it’s old enough.” 

‘¢ What is it called, sir, if you please ?” 

‘¢ Chillon.” 

Tim gave a jump about a yard high, and shouted ‘‘ Good 
Inck to Ballypooreen and the sky over it. So that’s Chillon! 
Harrah !” 

‘¢ Tim,” I inquired, ‘‘ have you taken leave of your senses ?” 

“ Like enough, sir, when I see the ould castle of Chillon.” 

‘¢ And what interest has the old castle of Chillon for you ?” 
I inquired. 

‘‘ For me,” replied Tim half reproachfully ; ‘‘ isn’t it there the 
parents of my beautiful Claire live ; and shure haven’t I come 
all this way with your honour to ax their consent to the wed- 
ding ?”’ 

. True, true, Tim,” I said in atone of apology—for the fact 
was, the abrupt termination of my own pursuit had rendered 
me forgetful of my trusty follower’s motives for sharing my 
journey. Not sorry at having my thoughts diverted into a new 
channel, I baile the coachman drive us to the castle, and 
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with Byron’s poem fresh im my memory we halted before the 


ate. 
, ¢ Chillon, thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar; for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none these marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God! 


I pulled the porter’s bell at the massive entrance, and my 
summons was quickly answered. A fine hale old man of 
some seventy years, attended by a magnificent hound of the 
St. Bernard breed, opened the gate, and courteously asked us 
to enter. 

‘‘ I wish to see Monsieur Cuzol,” I said. 

‘¢ J am the man, sir—Fritz Cuzol, at your service.” 

‘¢ The father of Mademoiselle Claire, I presume.” 

‘« Yes, yes, sir,” he replied, his eyes filling with tears as he 
spoke. ‘‘I am so glad to see you—you are the fiancee ? 
Here, sir, this way, if you please. Marie! Marie!” he com- 
menced shouting as he hobbled across the courtyard towards 
the part of the chateau he occupied. 

‘¢ Not so fast, Monsieur Fritz,” thought I, ‘‘ and the sooner 
I present Tim the better. Monsieur Cuzol,” I said,{turning to 
Tim, who stood at a respectful distance, ‘‘ here is the future 
husband of your daughter—Mr. Hegarty.” 

With a little trace of disappointment methought the old 
man’s eyes rested on Tim; but Hegarty’s honest face and 
manly figure soon won upon the gazer’s heart,“and taking 
Tim in his open arms he affectionately kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

‘You are a good youth. I see it in your face,” said old 
Fritz. ‘*‘ Come in, gentlemen, and see my wife. Here, Marie, 
is your son,” said he leading Tim to an elderly dame, who 
rose from an easy-chair at our approach. 

Poor Marie was very deaf, and it was some little time be- 
fore she comprehended the relationship in which she should 
regard Mr. Tim Hegarty. When she did, she made up for 
lost time—overwhelming him with questions ; and not hearing 
his replies—for Tim was not sufficiently versed in French 
to converse—imagined she did, and made most ludicrous mis- 
takes. Icame to the rescue, and acting as interpreter we got 
on famously. Old Fritz was delighted to receive the betrothed 
of his beloved Claire, and at once insisted on our taking up our 
quarters in the castle. He showed us very comfortable rooms, 
which he assured us had only been recently vacated by state 
officials, so we need be under no apprehension of damp beds. 
Understanding I was fond of fishing and shooting, the worthy 
old man promised me abundance of sport of both kinds. So 
as I required some time to‘communicate with Father Molloy, 
and as ‘Tim was evidently desirous of seeing more of his new 
friends, I consented. I sent him back in the carriage to 
Geneva to pay my bill and remove our luggage, while I wrote 
to Father Molloy informing him of the ill, success of my wan- 
derings, and asking him how I should trace my lost love. I 
found old Fritz very?intelligent and desirous of showing us 
every possible attention. He conducted me through the 
various chambers of the castle, which had belonged to the 
ancient Dukes of Savoy; in the dungeons, éxcavated from 
the rock on which the fortress is built, numbers of prisoners 
had been held in thrall during the constant wars between the 
Dukes of Savoy and the citizens of Geneva. Sometimes more 
summary vengeance was dealt to the unhappy prisoner. Fritz 
showed me a block of oak, nearly black with age. * This, 
Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ was used for the executions which often 
took place.” I passed with my conductor into the cell ren- 
dered famous by Byron’s beautiful poem, the ‘Prisoner of 
Chillon.” The large vault is arched overhead, and several 
low, stout pillars run from floor to roof. In some of these 
pillars iron rings yet remain, showing how even the scanty 
area of the cell was further diminished for the wretched in- 
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saw the scenery which delighted Bonnivard, and is 80 pt 
rately described by Lord Byron : 


“ But I was curious to ascend 

To my barred windows, and to bend 

Once more upon the mountains high 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them, and they were the same— 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high, their wide, long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 

O’er channelled rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-walled distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down. 

And there was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile— 
The only one in view. 

A small green isle, it seemed no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor ; 

But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And in it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ALPINE SPORTS AND THEIR PERILS. 


Fritz CuzoL was as good as his word. During my stay 
in the castle of Chillon I had no lack of fishing and shoot- 
ing. The lake supplied plenty of fish, the mountains were full 
of game, and it was delightful to sail in the boat belonging to 
the castle along the lovely shore of Clarens within sight of © 
Lausanne and Vevay, or beneath the rocks of Meillerie. True, © 
the shooting was attended with much difficulty, and at times 

no little danger. I had to scale lofty rocks, to cross clefts in 

glaciers perilous to gaze upon; but the sport was excellent, 

and many a bird of beautiful plumage and excellent flavour, 

and several chamois, fell beneath my rifle under the able 

pilotage of Fritz Cuzol. There was great pleasure, when the 
weather was fine, in tramping over the brown heath, springy 
to the foot and pleasant to the smell. We were led on and on 

into the wild mountains above the castle; and in the quiet 

haunts of nature my mind was led away from the cares and 
corroding anxieties of my repeated failures in searching for 
Miss Malowney. With old Fritz as my companion, I climbed 
the hill-side, and our eyes wandered over the prospect of the 
lake of Geneva—mountain and moor, hill and valley, patches 
of purple heath dotting the brown turf, the snow-clad heights of 
Mont Blanc, and the sun glinting on dimpling pools—while 
our ears were filled with the minstrelsy of nature. The cry of 
the eagle, the lowing of the kine, the whistle of the goat-herd, 
the bells, and the peculiar guttural chant of the Swiss peasants 
driving their herds to pasture, broke the solitude of the Alpine 
heights. Such scenes, and sights, and sounds are unknown 
to the dweller in cities or the traveller upon the beaten roads. 
To the follower of the chase, whether on the back of the fleet 
hunter, the sportsman with his gun, or the lover of the angle, 
they are always familiar. 

It is a great treat to see sporting dogs beat and track the 
game. The well-trained pointer is a study for an artist. 
There he stands in a position rigid as marble, an eye of fire, 
and look of most eager intelligence ; the head pushed forward, 
the right fore-paw lifted from the ground—the whole animal in 
a tremor of excitement. The setter is equally worthy of watch- 
ing, with its nose snuffing the scent, and so motionless * ba 
think he is bereft of life. The retriever also, fetehing the 
or wounded game, is a busy little creature. They seem to 
read your very thoughts, to understand your words, and to 
share with you the pleasant pastime. Fritz was an excellent 
shot, and we had very fair sport in our mountain range, for 
he was well acquainted with the haunts of game, and we seldom 
returned empty-handed. 





mates by their cruel gaolers. I looked from the window, and 
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The desire of making a bag is an indueement only with the 
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sordid—or those who, though not sordid, have a wish to be 
able to make presents of game.- But the anxiety to prove his 
skill in shooting is a feeling common to every sportsman. One 
does not like to be unsuccessful in any undertaking ; and your 
companions, the keepers—nay, the very dogs, regard as a con- 
temptible muff the man who always misses. We know the 
story of the would-be sportsman who was so signally re- 
proached for his want of aim by his dog. He took to the 
stubbles with a first-rate pointer. The dog put up bird after 
bird under the muzzle of his gun, yet the Cockney missed shot 
after shot. The dog pointed until he got tired at the continual 
missing, grew ashamed of his biped companion, and mentally 
resolved to submit no longer. His feelings as a sporting dog 
were outraged—his much-enduring patience was worn out, 
his cup of bitterness was full. He gave his master one trial 
more, and put up the twentieth bird so close the man could 
have almost grasped it. Once more the gun was raised ; 
ready—present—fire! The shot fell wide of the mark, and 
the bird, unharmed, sought ‘‘ strange fields and pastures new.” 
Old Dash was resolved upon his course of action. He cast a 
glance, half-pitying, half-reproachful, upon the man who always 
missed, uttered a melancholy howl, and cantered home as fast 
as he could, there to hide his honest indignation. 

I admired Fritz’s favourite dog—the old hound of the 
Mount St. Bernard breed. I asked him one day if this dog was 
not the one he was most attached to. 

‘*T shall never cease to remember my faithful Nettuno with 
heartfelt gratitude,”’ said the old sportsman, patting the head 
of the large hound as he spoke. 
ps “ i !”’ I said; ‘* has he been of great service to you 

en ” 

‘* He saved my life,’ was the reply. The dog looked affee- 
tionately towards his master and wagged his tail, as though to 
intimate he knew old Fritz was praising his conduct. 

** How was that ?” I inquired as we strode along towards 
the glaciers of the Rhone. 

Fritz then recounted to me his marvellous escape. ‘‘I had 
a tiresome day amongst the peaks of the Oberland,” he said, 
‘‘the chamois were more than usually shy, and evening was 
closing without my once discharging my rifle. Having 
whistled for Nettuno, who was beating some heather, when 
he came to my call, I beheld a herd of chamois quietly grazing 
on a ledge of verdure-covered rock at no great distance. 
Anxious to make sure of one at least, I lowered myself by 
clinging to the jutting cliffs, and by the help of roots and wild 
plants which grew in their clefts and crevices got within 
range of the herd. 

‘I counted fourteen feeding on the stunted shrubs which 
found scanty nuiriment among the barren rocks. They 
bounded with rapidity from ledge to ledge, while one remained 
posted upon a pinnacle higher than the rest, his feet drawn 
together, his head thrown back, and his eyes looking watch- 
fully round, the sentinel of the party. Before he could sound 
the alarm for the herd to disperse, I had him covered. I fired, 
and my shot was not in vain; the chamois fell, and I turned 
and proceeded for the game, when I found myself on a narrow 
ledge with scarcely two inches to stand upon, while beneath 
yawned a rift of glacier so smooth and perpendicular, it de- 
scended like a solid wall of ice into a profound abyss. I felt 
a cold shivering run through every limb, and, terrified, I looked 
upwards to where my poor Nettuno stood whining and eager, 
for, poor brute, he saw my dilemma. There were no means of 
escape—I had advanced too far. ‘he rock jutted out overhead, 
and I could only see a patch of pale blue sky, while to look 
at the dark abyss beneath filled me with horror. I sat fora 
little space upon the ledge and meditated how to effect my 
escape from this imminent peril. Some few projections at the 
side afforded slippery rests for my feet to climb up, and on 
these I managed to make some way. At length I reached a 
tree that grew from the crevices of the rock, and hoped, by 








glacier ; but the rock to which it adhered was saturated by 
heavy rains, and crumbled with my weight upon the tree. It 
parted with a crash, and carried me with it. I was perfectly 
conscious of my danger when the broken rock parted and 
rolled down the precipice. Luckily, it fell into the glacier 
before me, for had it fallen on me I would not now be telling 
my tale. It was so large, too, it could not reach the bottom, 
but got jammed half way, while it served to break my fall, as, 
grasping the boughs of the tree, I rolled after—and down I fell 
into the yawning gulf. 

‘** Though badly bruised, with the blood flowing from my 
cut cheek, and my hands torn with the rock, I never lost my 
senses. I found myself shut in by at least twenty-five feet of 
solid ice, and no means of scaling the slippery walls of my 
prison. The cold too was very great. I had a drinking-horn 
of kirshwasser, which I now applied to my lips, and this re- 
vived me. With grateful heart I thanked God for my safety 
so far, and committed myself to His mercy to liberate me from 
my dark prison, for I could donothing to escape. I remained 
in sad thoughts for hours. I saw by the stars gleaming on 
high that night had set in, and knew that my poor dear 
Marie, who then shared my fortunes at the chalet, would 
wonder at my absence and collect the yillagers to search for 
me; but how were they to know where I was buried in 
the glacier. I tried to shout, but my voice was lost amid the 
roar of torrents, the rolling of rocks, and the wind whistling 
amongst the ravines of the mountains. 

‘* Night at length wore away. The stars no longer glim- 
mered in the far-off sky, and by the pale white light which 
stole into my icy dungeon I knew the day had dawned; and then 
my heart sank, for I feared ere night again came on my 
strength would fail; the cold, already intense, would freeze 
my blood, and my grave was where I lay. Thank God, I had 
no cause to be cast down, for my brave Nettuno was not unmind- 
ful of his master, The trusty hound, on seeing me fall, started 
at a rapid pace for my chalet, where Marie, with her bro- 
thers Roland and Hubert, were growing uneasy at my absence. 
On seeing Nettuno return without me their fears increased, 
and the singular conduct of the dog roused their deepest 
anxiety. As they prepared to go in search of me, the dog 
sniffed meaningly at a long ladder of ropes which I had pre- 
pared to assist me in scaling heights when employed as a guide 
through the Oberland; and this suggested to my brothers the 
propriety of bringing it with them—also a strong coil of rope 
which we used for tying tourists in line when crossing dan- 
gerous passes of the Alps. Marie, my dear wife, insisted on 
going with the rest, carrying food and spirits ; and the news 
soon spreading that the dog of Fritz Cuzol had returned without 
him caused many of my companions to accompany my family. 
The night had failen, but fortunately it was very fine, and 
' Nettuno guided the party with great precision. It was fortu- 
nate he possessed such sagacity, for the way was long and 
arduous, and it was necessary to advance with care, as 1 had 
wandered into the peaks of the Wetterhorn, and few of the 
party were acquainted with the ground. It was therefore 
daybreak before they reached the scene of my accident, and 
then the chief difficulty arose. The descent to the glacier was 
considerable, and the superadded depth made my rescue appear 
very doubtful. Many were hopeless of finding me alive after 
so great afall. By means, however, of the long rope and my 
ladder the mouth of the glacier was gained. I heard with 
joy and thanksgiving to the good God who watched over me 
the beloved voices of my brothers, and shouted I was alive and 
unhurt. This gave fresh impetus to their exertions, and I 
soon found the rope was lowered to enable me to escape; but, 
alas! I was powerless. The continued cold of the glacier had 
quite benumbed my limbs, and I was unable to stir hand or 
foot. The rope dangling without any weight attached gave 
those at the top a knowledge of how I was affected. It was 
accordingly drawn up, and after a brief delay my brother-in-law 





making a bridge of this, to escape beyond the clefts of the 


Hubert was let down. He cordially embraced me, and secured 
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the rope round my arm-pits, so that there was no fear of my 
slipping. When I was made fast he shouted to them on the 
top to haul up, and gradually I felt myself raised higher and 
higher, until I was clasped in the arms of my dear wife and 


beloved friends. ‘To lower the rope and draw up Hubert was 
the next proceeding. I was carried home on a sort of rude 
litter, where I remained for some months crippled by the cold. I 
suffered much, until by degrees I recovered my strength; and 
here I am, owing my life to the sagacity and fidelity of my 


brave Nettuno. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE.* 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART III. 


Ir may be supposed, from the description of the district in 
which Curranure was situated, that it was not very thickly 
studded with gentlemen’s seats—or, indeed, with gentlemen 
themselves; and Mr. Mahon, almost immediately after he 
commenced residence there, was induced to permit himself to 
be recommended for a commission of the peace ; and he was, 
at this time, a J.P. He occasionally met one, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, two other magistrates at petty sessions, 
about four miles off ; but he always found, or perhaps fancied 
he found, that the name of justis of the pace was of great use, 
and gained him great respect amongst the country people. 

Upon this occasion he put his office to more active and 
individual use than he had hitherto done. 

M‘Cormack had not been long gone when Mr..Mahon took 
the double gun from the rack, and placing the threatening 
notice and one or two other documents in his pocket-book, 
issued forth, with a curly brown water-spaniel. 

Mr. Mahon had nearly three miles to walk; but the snow 
had by this time been pretty well beaten down upon the roads, 
and he found no great difficulty in making good speed, which 
appeared to be an object with him. 

It was not because Mr. Mahon expected to meet game that 
he took the gun with him; he was anxious, however, that any 
persons he might meet should suppose that such was his 
pursuit. 

As he approached a small, well-built slated house, with a 
porch in front, he slackened his pace ; and ere he had arrived 
within some yards of it, he saw a policeman come to the door 
and look about him. 

He knew it was the very man he wanted, by the three gold 
Vs. upon his arm. He did not stop, however, and merely say- 
ing in a low tone, as he returned the man’s salute, ‘‘ Sergeant, 
I wish to speak with you,” passed on. 

When they had gone a little way from the barrack, Mr. 
Mahon told Sergeant Myers of the threatening notice he had 
received. ‘It was pushed up,” he said, ‘‘ during the night, 
between the window-sashes of my office. I heard the dogs 
bark some time before day; but they soon ceased, and I fell 
asleep again. When I opened the shutters in the morn- 
ing, this notice was lying on the broad’ part of the sash. 
Read it.” 

Sergeant Myers took the notice, and read it. 

** Now,” continued Mr. Mahon, “look at the signature of 
Myles M‘Cormack to both these documents, and compare 
them with the same names in the notice.” 

Myers did so, carefully and with great deliberation, as every 
policeman ought. 

“Well,” said Bob Mahon, when he thought the sergeant 
had taken sufficient time, ‘‘ what do you say ?” 

‘* Are them M‘Cormack’s own signatures, sir,” said Myers, 
‘*to these documents ?”’ 

““Xes; I thought I made myself understood that they 
were.” | 


... * Continued from page 137. 
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‘‘No, sir; you merely told me to look at them,” said the 
matter-of-fact sergeant. ; 

‘Well, they are his admitted signatures ; he is a 
scholar, and the whole writing in those two documents is his,” 

‘‘ Well, sir, the names are like—very like, but I don’t see 
that any other part of the writing is, and I don’t think 
M‘Cormack ever wrote the notice.” 

‘‘T have not yet said that I think so; the feeling in my 
mind is against such a belief—but it is singular, Do you 
know M‘Cormack well ?” 

‘‘T do, sir, of a long time, and I always had a very good 
opinion of the same man. I never met him out after hours, 
and no one ever saw him overtaken in liquor—two good points, 
sir, in a wild country like this, where I fear the Ribbon system 
has crept in.”’ 

‘‘ Do you know anything of the other man under notice— 
Pat Rooney ?” 

Myers paused without replying to this question ; he appeared 
to be considering. At length he looked up, and like a true 
Irishman answered it by asking another. In rather a decided 
tone, he said: ‘*‘ What morning did you say you got the notice, 
sir ?”’ 

‘¢On Monday—yesterday morning. It was, as I have told 
you, thrust up between the sashes of the office-window. Iam 
convinced it was at the time the dogs barked that it was done— 
I should say between three and four o’clock, for I was uneasy 
until daylight. .I heard the clock strike four some time after 
the dogs barked ; but whether it was the first time it struck I 
cannot say, for I slumbered.”’ 

‘‘You’re pretty correct, sir, for all that,” replied Myers, 
with a recollective look and holding his chin calculatingly be- 
tween his fore knuckle and thumb—“ pretty correct, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Why, can you know anything about it, Myers ?”’ 

‘‘T know nothing about the notice, sir—of course, not. But 
give me a warrant to search Pat Rooney’s house, and then, 
may be, I might know something about it.” 

‘‘ Why Pat Rooney’s? I have more reason to suspect 
M‘Cormack ; and it was as to the propriety of searching his 
house I came to see you. The signatures and the names in 
the notice—how do you account for that, Myers ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, I can’t actually account for it; there is cer- 
tainly a great similarity ; but there’s always a great deal of 
consultation and scheming about the writing of them threaten- 
ing notices. I heard three or four of such cases tried at the 
assizes in my time ; and in two out of the four it was sworn 
that the person who wrote them, wrote as like another man, 
whose writing he had before him, as possible, for the purpose 
of fixing suspicion upon him.”’ 

‘* But why do you select Rooney instead of M‘Cormack ?”’ 
repeated Mr. Mahon, in what, I am ashamed to say, appeared 
rather a disappointed tone. 

‘* That’s just what I was coming to, sir, when you turned 
me off about the signatures. I have more reasons than one,” 
Myers replied. 

Now Sergeant Myers was a leetle bit like many of his class 
and rank in the constabulary, who do not wish to lose an op- 
portunity of displaying their intelligence, and showing that 
they do not confine themselves to one view of the case, or 
ground their opinions upon any single foundation for proba- 
bilities ; that they put that and that together, and finally arrive 
at a conclusion which no inexperienced person could ever have 
arrived at at all, and which the most experienced would find 
it very difficult to differ from and impossible to controvert. 

Sergeant Myers, therefore, commenced with a slight spice 
of what he considered philosophy, saying : 

‘‘] tell you, sir, that I have many reasons; but there is one 
which I think you will agree with me almost clinches the 
matter. In the first place, sir, when I see a man keep himself 
up from bad company, and apart from liquor; when I know 
him to be fond of his wife and child, and spend his earnings 
on bread and milk for them instead of in the public-houses ; 
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when I see him attending to his duties regular, and never meet 
him out after hours, or hear his loud word on the street ; and 
when I know a man of my own knowledge to be consistent in 
that course for the ten years I have been acquainted with him, 
I would not be in a hurry to believe that he’d threaten any 
man’s life for only doing his duty by them that trusted him 
with bis property. But again, in the second place, when I see 
a man continually drinking with blackguards and drunkards, 
himself often the worse for liquor ; when I see him keep com- 
pany with reputed parish-masters and Ribbonmen ; when I 
meet that man between four and five o’clock of a winter’s 
morning, with a drop in, coming from the direction of a 
gentleman’s house, and the next day that gentleman tells me 
he got a threatening notice thrust in between the sashes of his 
windows (and that it must have been about that hour it was 
done, for the dogs barked furiously), I select that man, sir, 
for my suspicions in preference to the other. These are my 
reasons, Mr. Mahon, and I think them sound and good.” 

‘‘T quite agree with you, Myers; the only thing that 
staggers me is the similitude of the writing.” 

‘* But, sir, I assure you that’s nothing—particularly in this 
case. I know the man that taught M‘Cormack to write, and 
he’s as big an old rebel as ever lived. He was accused once 
before of writing a notice of the same kind ; and I have seen 
Rooney and him together two or three times lately.” 

** Well, Myers, you seem to have studied this sort of thing, 
and I have no doubt you're right; but we need not lose more 
time talking here ; come into your room, and I will give youa 
warrant to search.” 

They then went into the sergeant’s room in the barrack, 
where Myers set Mr. Mahon right as to the necessity of a sworn 
information being made before he granted a warrant to search ; 
and he made it accordingly, which, as he said himself, he could 
‘* lawfully do.” 

Mr. Mahon was very earnest with respect to inserting 
M‘Cormack’s house and premises in the warrant upon his own 
grounds of suspicion. The sergeant urged, as far as he could 
venture, that there was no necessity—and he even hinted at 
the illegality of such a course, as M‘Cormack’s name was not 
in the informations. But Bob Mahon insisted that his house 
should be searched, provided nothing was found in Rooney’s 
to fasten the matter upon him. In this, and it was with re- 
luctance, the sergeant acquiesced, as he folded up the warrant ; 
and Mr, Mahon returned to Curranure. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MOLLY BAWN MA CHREE. 
In Suir’s dale there dwells a maid 
Of pure and matchless mien, 
There are in all her acts displayed 
The graces of a queen; 
In trappings rich you won’t her find, 
Still sordid lovers see 
A gem beyond the bauble kind 
In Molly Bawn ma chree. 


Sweet music doth her gentle voice 
To all around impart ; 

And thrilling is the glance that shoots 
Its sunshine to the heart. 

But sweeter far than voice or smile, 
And far more prized by me, 

Phose virtues undefiled by guile 
In Molly Bawn ma chree. 


Oh, happy was my heart when first 
I knew I had her love; 
Through clouds of doubt the knowledge burst, 
Like sunshine from above: 
And may those bright rays never set 
Till our lives cease to be; 
The dearest wish I’ve ever known, 
And Molly Bawn ma chree. ae 


MOORE’S VISIT TO KILLARNEY IN 1828.* 
(Extracted from the Diary of Thomas Moore.) 


11th August. Letter from Lord Lansdowne, to say that he cannot 
stay longer than Tuesday. Much inclined to give him up for the 
stag-hunt. To-day too stormy for the lakes. Took a walk through 
the town of Killarney—joined by Galway, with whom I had some 
conversation about the state of the country. Thinks the great 
object of the people is to get rid of the profit that is made upon 
them by sub-letting. The gentlemen are the most troublesome 
tenants, and the worst pay. ——, the swaggering patriot, who 
holds considerable property from Lord K., cannot be made pay by 
love or law. Says it is most ungentlemanlike of Lord Kenmare to 
expect it. This reminds me of an epigram I heard the other day 
made upon him and O’Connell, when the one hesitated about 
fighting Sir C. Saxton on account of his sick daughter, and the 
— boggled at the same operation through the interference of his 
wife : 

“These heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 

Improve on the Jewish command ; 


That their days may be long in the land.” 


The rental of Lord Kenmare’s property £23,000 a-year; but so 
encumbered in various ways that he has but £7,000, rather pre- 
cariously paid, to spend. Drove with Lord and Lady K. to their 
park, and walked about. A very pretty glen, with the river De- 
venagh running through it. O’Connell and his brother cathe to 
dinner. Says the facilities given to landlords, since 1815, for 
enforcing their rents, have increased the misery of the people, 
particularly the power of distraining upon the crop. Mentioned a 
case which occurs often, of a man or his wife stealing a few 
otatoes from their own crop when it is under distress, being put 
in prison for the theft as being felony, when at the worst it is but 
rescue, and kept there till the judge arrives, who dismisses him as 
improperly committed, and he is then turned out upon society 
hardened by his wrong, and demoralised by the society he has lived 
with in prison. The facility of ejectment, too, increased since 1815, 
On my inquiring into the state of intellect and education amon 
the lower orders, said they were full of intelligence. Mentioned, 
as an instance Hickey, who was hanged ata late Cork assizes, a 
common gardener. He had fired at a boy who he thought knew 
and might betray him, and his gun burst and carried away three 
of his nom. which were found on the place. A man in seein 
them said, “I swear to those being Hickey’s fingers,” on whic 
Hickey was taken up, and his guilt discovered by the state of his 
hand. ‘This fellow was a sort of Captain Rock, and always wore 
feathers to distinguish him. During his trial, he frequently wrote 
notes from the dock to O’Connell (who was his counsel), exhibit- 
ing great quickness and intelligence; and when O’Connell was 
attempting to shake the credibility of the boy who was witness 
against him, requested him not to persevere, as it was useless, and 
his mind was made up to suffer. Said that a system of organi- 
zation had spread some short time since through Leinster, which 
was now considerably checked, and never, he thought, had extended 
to the south. He knew of an offer made by the chiefs of this 
Leinster organization, through some of the bishops €1 believe), to 
him (O’C.), and by him to the Government, that they would turn 
out for the Lord Lieutenant against the Orangemen, if necessary. 
Says that Lord Wellesley forwarded the notification to the English 
Government, but no answer was of course returned. Thinks the 
opulation of Ireland under-rated, and that it is near 8,000,000. 
Difference between the two Archbishops that died lately ; him of 
Armagh, whose income was £20,000 a-year, and who left £130,000 
behind him, and Troy, the R. C. Archbishop of Dublin, whose 
income was £800 a-year, and who died worth about a tenpenny. 
Shows how cheap archbishops may be had. On-my remarking the 
numbers of informers now coming in as inconsistent with that 
fidelity which he attributes to the lower orders, says it 1s always 
the case when an organization is breaking up, as the late one is— 
never, while it is going on. Even now the depéts of useful arms 
are preserved ; it is only the broken, used-up ones, that are informed 
on or delivered up (as it is with the old stills). The Church pos- 
sesses 2,000,000 of green acres. His conversation with Judge Day: 
“ What remedy is there for Ireland’s miseries?” O’C.—“ I could 
tell you some, but you would not adopt them.” J. D.—‘t Name 
them.” O’C.—“ A law that no one should pan an estate in Ire- 
land who has one anywhere else.” J. D.—‘ I agree to that. O C.— 
“That tithes should be abolished.” J. D.—‘‘I agree to that. 





* Concluded from page 143. 


One honours his wife, and the other his daughter, | 
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O'C.—* That the Catholics should be completely emancipated.” 
J. D.—“*I agree to that.” O'C.— That the Union should be re- 
pealed.” J. D.—“I agree to that too.” O C.—-“ Very well, since 
that is the case, take a pike and turn out, for there init 
thing else wanting to qualify you.” Mentioned a joke of Norbury 8 
to Judge Baily lately when they were companng ages, You 
certainly have as little of the Old Bailey about you as any Judge 
I know. 
12th. A beautiful day at last. Went with Lord Kenmare to 
see the Upper Lake. The whole scene exquisite. Loveliness 18 
the word that suits it best. The grand is less grand than what 
may be found among the Alps, but the softness, the luxuriance, the 
variety of colouring, the little gardens that every small rock ex: 
hibits, the romantic disposition of the islands and graceful sweep 
of the shores—all this is unequalled anywhere else. The water- 
lilies in the river, both white and yellow, such worthy inhabitants 
of such a region! Pulled some heath on Ronan’s Island to send to 
my dear Bessy. Lunched at Hyde’s cottage, and met there the 
party I joined in the coach, and who were going on to Dunloe Gap. 
Sorry not to go with them, as I shall lose that feature of the Lakes. 
The echoes much clearer, and more like enchantment, than the last 
day, and (as Lady Donegal expressed it in her letter of instructions 
to me) “ quite take one out of this world.” Just home in time to re- 
ceive the Lansdownes, who give a most delightful account of the pros- 
perity of the town of Kenmare. Cannot stay for the stag-hunt 
to-morrow. Lord L. gave me a letter he received for me, poetry 
from Tipperary. In much doubt whether I shall give up the stag- 
hunt to-morrow ; on one side there is the pleasure of travelling 
with the Lansdownes, and the difficulty of getting on by the 
Limerick road without them ; on the other, there is the stag-hunt, 
and my promise to Lady Kenmare. To-morrow morning must 
decide. 
13th. A fine day for the hunt, but preferred the Lansdownes. 
Started after breakfast. Lady L.’s resolution in climbing to the 
top of the abbey at Ardfert, though in evident fear of giddiness. 
The windows of the abbey very perfect; the narrow lancet win- 
dows of the cathedral. At Lixnaw visited the ruins which the 
Kerry family inhabited—a spacious and formal dwelling. Lady L. 
wished to sketch it, but could make nothing of such a wilderness of 
chimneys. A pretty summer-house, however, which she took, is the 
monument of the Earl of Kerry, to preserve which Lord L. has 
been left the farm around it, about forty acres, being all that he 
inherited with the title, the Earl of Kerry having sold all his es- 
tates for a hfe-annuity. ‘The family lived here in feudal state ; the 
old Earl and Countess dining by themselves, and when in company 
being the only persons sitting on chairs, the rest having tabourets. 
Had their Board of Green Cloth like royal personages; the shutters 
of the windows inlaid with silver. Beyond Listowel got out to 
walk through the wood by the river to the Knight of Kerry’s house, 
where we were to dine and sleep. The name of his place Ballin- 
ruddery. ‘The walk most beautiful, being high over the river 
(Feale) and wooded. Hickson (Lord L.’s agent) and his brother 
came along with us from Killarney, and it is another brother, a 
clergyman, who lives in Fitzgerald’s house during the absence of 
the family, and who, with his wife, received us at dinner. The 
house a mere cottage, but gentlemanlike and comfortable, and the 
place altogether beautiful, worthy of its excellent and high-spirited 
owner—from whom, by-the-by, I received a letter enclosed to 
Lord L. to-day, expressing his regret that he is not in Ireland to 
assist his constituents in doing due honours to me on my arrival 
among them. Excellent salmon at dinner. The evening most silent 
and sleepy. Forgot to mention that on my arriving at Tralee 
this morning, a poetess, a Miss —, who was evidently lying in 
wait for me, had a book popped into my hand at the inn, with a 
note full of the usual praises of my talent and diffidence in her own. 
The binding very pretty, and will at least look well in my library. 
Had some conversation with Lord L.’s agent, who tells me that 
considerable reductions and allowances have just been made to the 
tenants; that three gales are due, and that Lord L. has done more 
altogether than any landlord in Kerry, except Judge Day. The 
latter has, not long since, remitted a whole gale to his tenants. 
14th. Off between nine and ten. The bridge of Listowel, which 
had been broken down, was within a few days propped up for the 
Judges. Thought, as it had been sub judice, we might venture. 
The view of the Shannon, as we came upon it from ‘Tarbert, very 
striking. The place of Sir R. Leslie here, on an island beautifully 
situated. Had been invited to lunch at Mr. Rice’s, of Mount 
Trenchard (the father of Spring Rice), and arrived there about 
two. A fine old gentleman. ‘old us of the magnificence of the 
last Earl of Kerry; of his being attended always out of Dublin by 
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his tradesmen as far as Naas, where their bills were paid, and then 
met on his return at the same place by the same cortege. Fine 
sweep of the river before Rice’s house, and a pretty place belong- 
ing to a Mr. Scott in a wooded bay on the opposite side. Passed 
through Adare. Quantities of ruins, no less than five or six, which 
from the Limerick side, have a most romantic effect through the 
trees. Arrived at Limerick (coming this last stage very quickly) 
at seven: Swinburne’s hotel. Lord L.’s account of his Kerry 
tenantry. His chief difficulty is to keep them from underletting. 
Some, who pay him but £8 or £10, will let their small portion 
out in corners to poor wretches who marry upon the strength of 
this pied-a-terre, and swarm the little spot they occupy with 
children. These are they who put the key in the thatch in the 
summer, and go begging about the country and,under the name of 
‘Lord Lansdowne’s tenants,’ bring disgrace upon him and his 


property. 


15th. Walked with Lord L. to see the spot where the bridge is 
to be, connecting Limerick with the county Clare, and with his 
property, which will be, of course, a great advantage to him. Re- 
ceived a note from another authoress, a Miss ——, saying she 
wished me to call upon her. Did so. A handsome showy person ; 
has published a novel, “Isabel St. Albe,” dedicated to Scott, 
and is about to publish another, which she proposes to dedicate tome. 
Walked with her to see Mr. Roche's curious gardens, made on the 
roof of the great corn-stores, which he lets to government. Was 
already discovered to be in Limerick, and saw the staring and 
running begin. Had taken my place in the Dublin mail for three 
o’clock, and was not a little gratified to find, on passing the Com- 
mercial Rooms in it, a number of gentlemen drawn up on the flag- 
way, who all took off their hats to me as I went by. A priest in the 
coffee-room, before I started, introduced himself to me; told me 
how much he admired everything I had written ; had all my books 
in his possession, &c. &c. Is the priest of Castlebar; and said how 
comfortably the people in the west get on by means of the linen 
trade, in which they have been greatly helped by the money re- 
ceived from the English charitable subscriptions. An intelligent 
young man in the mail, who came as far as Nenagh, and (as I found 
on his leaving me) had put himself on the coach upon knowing 
that I was to be a passenger by it, and had come thus far with no 
other motive. Found him very useful in pointing out the different 
gentlemen’s seats. Mentioned the very high character Lord Clare 
had held in this neighbourhood as a humane landlord and kind 
master. Arrived at Roscrea about eight, where I dined and slept, 
having secured a place in the coach to take me on to-morrow 
morning. ‘The Lansdownes, after a short stay at Limerick and 
Mount Shannon, will proceed to Mr. Cosby’s, in the Queen’s 
county (where I was invited to meet them), and thence, in the 
course of about eight days, to Dublin. 

16th. A small round tower at Roscrea, and a very fine ancient 
portel which serves as a gate to the church; the ruins of a castle 
in the town. Started about ten o’clock. The curious rock, with 
ruins on it, in the neighbourhood of Maryborough, called Duna- 
mase. Sorry not to be able to stop and see it. Dined at Naas, 
and arrived in Abbey-street before ten. Found a letter from Lord 
John, directed to Sloperton, dated the 6th, saying that he had 
changed his mind about the journey to Killarney, and would now 
be very happy to accompany me; proposing we should set out the 
16th, this very day! Letters also from dear Bess; all well at 
home, thank God! 

17th. Walked about a good deal. Called on P. Crampton, and 
found him laid-up on the sofa. His story of the boy wishing for 
a place under government; his powers of * screeching free-stone.” 
‘Sure, it’s me you hear in Dublin every Wednesday and Friday. 
Did you ever hear me?” &c. Told him how perfectly all my 
suspicions of Bushe were cleared away by his conduct since he be- 
came a judge, by his last charge in particular. Answered that 
Bushe had always been kept down till now by Saurin, and was 
unable to show himself. Lord Farnham saying, during the Queen’s 
trial, that he would not make up his mind till he had heard one 
Italian witness, who had often been mentioned, and who might be 
expected to throw much light on the matter, “one Polacca.” 
Dined at home, and had Abbot to dinner. Said the great griev- 
ance of the law in Ireland lay in civil process; the delay of the 
sub-sheriffs ; their being bribed to hold the writ suspended ; ought 
to be forced to file it immediately, as in England. Lord Llandaff 
used to pay regularly £1,500 a-year to the sub-sheriffs of his 
county to keep off executions, but has lately discontinued this, 
and mounts guard upon his house instead. 

15th. Made a number of calls. Stared and run after at every 
step. Dined at home; the Abbots to dinner. Went (all of us) 
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to the theatre in the evening to hear Catalani. Went to her 
dressing-room, and met there Stevenson, who most unfortunately 
goes out of town to-morrow, not to return for some time. Had 
brought over some sacred songs for him to arrange, which this will, 
I fear, put out of the question. Abbot brought Mrs. A. and my 
sister Ellen to introduce to Catalani. Her kindness to Nell, call- 
ing her la seur d’Anacreon. <A good trait in Catalani, the vene- 
ration she always felt for Grattan, and when told of his death she 
burst into tears. On Abbot making her a present the other day of 
one of the medals of him, she kissed him. Grattan was always an 
ardent admirer of hers, and Catalani showed Abbot a letter of his 
in French to her, which she keeps treasured in a splendid box, and 
had either the policy or good taste to say she preferred it to all the 
tributes she has from kings and emperors. ‘The letter expresses a 
hope that, after having enchanted the world with her song, she may 
be called late to add to the melody of heaven. The Abbots supped 
with us; and my dearest father and mother seemed perfectly 
happy. Had a MS. book and note this morning from another 
poetess, Miss ; and a letter from a Mr. Clarke of Limerick, 
enclosing a poem of his to me (which has appeared in the Limerick 
paper), rather good. 

19th. Called 2 Miss , and found her (for a poetess) 
pretty well. Said “ she was afraid I should think her a very bold 
girl for writing to me.” .... Called this morning upon Lover, 
the artist, who is anxious to take my picture; but have not time. 
Went also with Abbot to see the machinery of the Bank, which is 
most curious and beautiful, and does great credit to Oldham, who 
presides over it, and has invented some of its most interesting con- 
trivances. Had a letter from Lord Lansdowne to say he will be in 
town on Friday or Saturday. 

20th. Called upon Lover, with Curry and Jerry Bushe. Took 
us to see some pictures in Dawson-street, which were collected with 
a view to an Institution, but without success. <A very delightful 
picture by Northcote, of a girl riding on an ass; also Sir Joshua’s 
portrait of Primate Robinson, very striking. Dined at Abbot’s ; 
a large party—Vallebraque and Catalani, Harry Harris, Sir Charles 
Geisicke of the Dublin Society, Magee of the Evening Post, Dr. 
Patton, librarian of the D. Society, my father, mother, and Ellen, 
&c. Catalani took a violent fancy for my dear mother; over- 
heard her saying to Vallebraque, cetie chere Madame Moore. Gave 
me a long account, in the evening, of her quarrel and reconciliation 
with the King of Bavaria. 

21st. Paid a visit to Mason, who has sent me, with a very flatter- 
ng letter, a copy of his three-guinea book on St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. Went to see the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy’s pictures ; some of them 
very good indeed. Dined at Lady Morgan’s—company, Lords Clon- 
curry and Dunsany, Caulfield (Lord Charlemont’s brother), Old 
Hamilton Rowan, and Burne the barrister. The style of the din- 
ner quite comme il faut. Lord Cloncurry mentioned his having 
interceded with Lord Wellesley for the pardon of a man who had 
been, with several others, found guilty of a murder at Athy, but 
who, there was every reason to think,. was completely innocent. 
A priest, riding up to Dublin, for the same purpose of intercession, 
died on his arrival from the over-haste with which he had tra- 
velled. Lady Morgan mentioned that Owen had brought her one 
day a pattern of the sort of short tunic or shift which he meant 
the people of his parallelograms to wear, hinting, as a secret, that 
this was only a preparatory step to their not wearing any clothing 
at all: she hung it up she said in her drawing-room, to exhibit it. 
In the evening a most crowded soiree—Ladies Cloncurry, Cecilia 
Latouche, &c. Lady Clark’s little girls sang with an Italian, and 
I-also sang two or three songs. Introduced to Mr. Hughes, the 
American Minister to Sweden, who has been here a few days. 
Catalani came late; and 1 took flight on her appearance, seeing 
strong symptoms of being asked to sing for her. ‘Took leave of 
Corry this morning, who starts for Wales to-morrow. 

22nd. Called upon Joe Atkinson, &c. &c. Saw Henry Webster, 
who has been down to the county Wicklow to communicate to 
Lord Wellesley the time of Lord Lansdowne’s arrival. Thinks 
Lord L. ought to go down to him before his departure, and wished 
that I should go with him, as Lord Wellesley has expressed a 
regret at his not being in town to see me. Was anxious I should 
translate some Greek ode he had, &c. &c. Dined at home with 
my dear family. Went to walk in the Rotunda Gardens in the 
evening, but being alone could uot stand the staring I had to en- 
counter ; one man, whom I did not at all know, seized my hand, 
and held it while he made me a speech. Was off in a few minutes ; 
should like to have sauntered there a little longer listening to the 
music, as the scene altogether brought back young days of court- 
ship and carelessness to my mind: Lleard, in passing their hotel, 
that the Lanslownes had arrived. 
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23rd. Called upon the Lansdownes. He goes down to Lord 
Wellesley to-morrow, and will sail certain! yon Monday. Begged 
him, if Lord W. mentioned me, to say how flattered I had been by 
his kind messages, Went to the theatre, but did not arrive till the 
curtain was falling ; saw Catalani in her dressing-room, and hand- 
ed her to her carriage; a crowd outside waiting to see her, who 
said ** God bless you!” as she passed, ; 

24th (Sunday). Breakfasted with Abbot, who gave me the 
** Anti-Union,” Scully’s “ Penal Laws,” &. Took my old port- 
manteau to Milliken’s, that he may pack in it the books I have 
bought and send it after me; found Rees there, who kindly asked 
me did I want any money. A note from Lady Lansdowne, to say 
that they mean to set off for Howth this evening at eight, and will 
take me if I choose; otherwise, I may join them there in the 
morning. Determined on having the last evening with my friends 
at home, and ordered a bed at Morrison's, in order to be nearer 
the Howth coach in the morning. Dined at home; packed up 
after dinner, took my farewell supper with them, and off to Mor- 
rison’s. 

25th. Coach called for me at a quarter after seven. Skinner, 
in whose packet we sail, the only passenger in it. Told me of 
the havoc these English commissioners are making in the Post 
Office. So-much the better; it is the great seat of Orangeism ; 
and Lord Wellesley says he knows that all the libels against him, 
during the late row, were circulated gratuitously through the 
medium of the Post Office. Found Lord and Lady L. aboard. 
Took immediately to my berth, and was in Holyhead in about 
seven hours, where we dined, and set off immediately afterwards 
for the first stage, Mona House. 


THE LAST REQUEST. 








You’re going away, alanna, 
Over the stormy sea, 
And never more I'll see you— 
Oh! never, asthore machree. 
Mavrone ! I'm sick with sorrow, 
Sorrow as black as night— 
Mabouchal goes to-morrow, 
By the blessed morning’s light. 


Oh! once I thought, alanna, 
You'd bear me to the grave, 
By the side of your angel sisters, 
Before you'd cross the wave— 
Down to the green old churchyard, 
Where the trees’ dark shadows fall, 
But now, achorra, you’re going— 
You’ll not be there at all. 


he strangers’ hands must lay me 
Down to my silent sleep, 

And, Shemus, you'll not know it 
Beyond the rolling deep. 

Oh! dheeling ! dheeling ! avourncen, 
Why do you go away— 

Till you see the poor old mother 
Stretched in the churchyard clay ? 


My heart is breaking, a/anna, 
But I musn’t tell you so, 
For I see by your dark, dark sorrow, 
That your own poor heart is low. 
I thought I’d bear it better, 
To cheer you on your way, 
But, achorra, achorra, you’re going, 
And I’ll soon be in the clay. 


God's blessing be with you, Shemus, 
But sure you'll come back again, 
When your curlg of brown are snowy, 
To rest with’your mother then— 

Down in the green old churchyard, 
Where the trees’ dark shadows fall, 

Astoragh! in the strangers’ lend, 
You couldn’t sleep at all! 


WILiraAM OF MunsTER. 
Nation. 





A youth was lately leaving his aunt’s house after a visit, when, 
finding it was beginning to rain, he caught up an wubrella that was snugly 
placed in a corner, and was proceeding to open it, when the old lady, who 
for the first time observed his movements, sprung towards him, exclaim- 
ing: “No, no, that you never shall! I’ve had that umbrella twenty- 
three years, and it has never been wet yet, and lam sure it shan’t be 
wetted now.” 
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OITY RECORDS. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1714. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—The Duke of Shrewsbury, the 
Earl of Kildare, and the Archbishop of Dublin voted gold boxes. 

Same day—Sir John Stanley ordered a silver one. An address 
was voted to the King on his accession, which was approved of on 
the 3rd of November. : ; 

8rd November—King William’s statue being again defaced, a 
proclamation and reward was issued. = 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—A petition of some of the com- 
missioners was presented to the assembly against Sir Samuel Cooke. 
It recites the transactions relative to the contest about the Mayor- 
alty during the three preceding years, and prays that the money 
which had been advanced by private individuals should be re- 
imbursed, which was ordered. Another petition on the same day 
recites the illegal proceedings of Sir Samuel Cooke, applauds the 
conduct of the twenty Aldermen that opposed him, and demands 
the disfranchisement of Cooke. The latter is cited to show cause 
why he should not be disfranchised, and is served with a copy of 
this petition. 

Same day—£500 is voted to Recorder Forster on account of his 
spirited conduct during the late contest; he is likewise requested 
to sit for his picture. £200 is also voted to the Sheriffs. 

11th February—Sir Samuel Cooke appeared, alleged several 
facts in justification of himself, and demands time to return his 
answer. He is allowed time until the 25th. 

25th February—Sir Samuel makes his defence. First he defends 
having nominated three Aldermen from whom the Lord Mayor 
should be chosen; and then he defends his having held over the 
mayoralty. He is, however, found guilty of the charge, and dis- 
franchised. 


Of the contest between Constantine and the Corporation, so often 
adverted to in the columns of this journal, we have been enabled to 
obtain very authentic information. 150 years have now elapsed 
since the peaceable citizens were scandalized by those unseemly 
conflicts, and at a time, too, when the worthy Corporators were all 
supposed to be of the same political notions, unalloyed by any 
leaven of the democratic principle. However, the conflict, hot and 
furious, occasioned the interposition of the House of Commons. 
A curious and rare pamphlet, published at the time, affords us a 
clue to this memorable contest, and we willingly avail ourselves of 
the singular information it contains. It really would appear as if 
the privileges of the distinguished Corporators were at this period 
so little understood as to give occasion to Alderman Constantine, 
in his memorable attack, to suggest that “the Mayor should be 
elected every year, pursuant to the charter of Henry III., Henry V., 
and Edward VI.” How it came to pass that this proposition was 
doubted we cannot ascertain, the charters being all clear on the 
point, nor can we learn on what occasion the doubt first arose. 

The second proposition of Constantine is more intelligible— 
namely, “‘ that the Lord Mayor had not the right, per se, to nomi- 
nate the three Aldermen who were to be put up for the election.” 

It would appear that in the year 1710, when Alderman Eccles 
was elected and approved Lord Mayor, Alderman Constantine did 
not object. In the next year, when Alderman Barlow was elected, 
the complaint of Alderman Constantine “ was received and sup- 
ported in a very extraordinary manner.” 

On the 1st October, 1711, Sir Samuel Cooke and the Board of 
Aldermen signed an order in the Monday Book, declaring it to be 
“the right of the Aldermen to elect such of the Aldermen as they 
should think proper, without regard to seniority or priority.” 

In the year 1712, Alderman Barlow was elected, but his election 
was neither approved nor confirmed ; on which occasion place was 
made for Sir Samuel Cooke, against whose election the right of 
Alderman Constantine was not urged. Sir Samuel, in the begin- 
ning of his Mayoralty, gave the City hopes ‘he would be just to 
her rights,” and thereby prevailed on the assembly to grant him an 
additional allowance of £200, ** which he no sooner received than he 
threw off the mask.” 

Upon the election of Mayor and Sheriffs the following Easter, 
Alderman Hoyte was chosen Mayor, and the election was not fol- 
lowed by any complaint or petition, yet the Council Board dis- 
approved of the election, and approved of the election of Crother. 

Soon after, Sir Samuel Cooke summoned the Aldermen to elect 
a Mayor, and on the 8th May, the Board of Aldermen having 
assembled for that purpose, the Lord Mayor pulled a paper out of 
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is pocket, prepared before he came into the assembly, in which he 








nominated Sir William Fownes, Alderman Constantine, and Alder. ~ 
man Mason for the Mayoralty, and told the Board “ that if they 
would not chose one of those three he would allow them no other 
choice.” An objection being made “ that the right of nominating 
persons to be put in election was in the whole Board, and that the 
Lord Mayor, as he was in the chair, was allowed to propose them 
only for the approbation of the Board ;” Sir Samuel rose in a pas 
sion, and without dissolving or adjourning the assembly, leaving 
the sword behind him, withdrew, contrary to the request and desire 
of the Aldermen: whereupon the Aldermen, conceiving that when 
they had been legally summoned, and assembled to elect their 
magistrates, and having entered on the business with the Mayor, 
he could not, by withdrawing himself in that abrupt manner, dis- 
able them from discharging the public trust reposed in them by 
parliament. They therefore unanimously elected Thomas Pleasants 
Lord Mayor. 

This election was, at the Council Board, declared to be void, 
and a resolution, signed by the Clerk of the Council, was sent to 
the Lord Mayor and Town Clerk in these words : 

“4th September, 1713.—It is the opinion of this Board that the 
Lord Mayor has the right of nominating three Aldermen to be put 
in election for Lord Mayor, and that the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
are obliged to elect one of the three so nominated to be the suc- 
ceeding Lord Mayor, unless just objections should be made against 
them.” 

‘On the 9th February, the Mayor assembled the Aldermen, and 
read to them the resolution of the Council, and again nominated 
Sir William Fownes, Aldermen Mason and Constantine. But the 
Aldermen insisting they had a right to elect, the Mayor replied 
he had aright to nominate, and if any member of the Board had 
objections to the persons nominated, the Mayor, and not the Board, 
was the judge of the reasonableness of such an objection. The 
Aldermen refusing to submit to these terms, the Lord Mayor dis- 
solved the assembly. The Lord Mayor afterwards resummoned 
them to meet in order to an election on the 21st September, and 
then l+-ft the name of Sir William Fownes out of the election paper, 
and put Alderman Bolton in his stead. Whereupon the Aldermen 
immediately proceeded to an election, and chose Alderman Bolton 
as Lord Mayor, who the same day was returned to the Council 
Board and disapproved of by them, though there was no petition 
against the.fairness of his election. On the 25th of September, the 
Lord Mayor nominated Aldermen Constantine, Mason, and French, 
but refused a liberty of objecting against any of them, or to allow 
the Aldermen the liberty of making any other nomination, and 
then dissolved that assembly. 

On the 29th of September, the Lord Mayor adhered to his last 
nomination, though the Aldermen proposed that they would pro- 
ceed to an election if he would put any Alderman at the Board 
before the cushion instead of one of his last nominees, which the 
Aldermen conceived to be agreeable to an expedient or proposal 
read to them out of a letter said to be written by Lord Bolingbroke 
to the Lords Justices, whereby her Majesty required the Lord Mayor 
to leave out one of his nominee Alderien and put some other in his 
stead, which the Aldermen at that time did to show their readiness 
to comply with whatever came recommended from her Majesty, and 
to procure the peace and quiet of the City, though they always in- 
sisted and conceived they have had an equal right with the Lord 
Mayor in the nomination of persons to be put in election for the 
office of Lord Mayor.” : 

“The Aldermen complained that notwithstanding this considera- 
tion, the Lord Mayor in great wrath dissolved the assembly, and 
would not permit the Aldermen to proceed to any other election than 
of one of his nominees, who were offered to and refused by t e Board 
at their former assembly, and before the arrival of the expedient 
contained in Lord Bolingbroke’s letter; since which time Sir 
Samuel Cooke took upon him to hold over beyond his year, and by 
the same rule may continue for life. Nevertheless the Justices of 
the Peace would not venture to hold the City Sessions by the 
authority of a Lord Mayor, who is an annual officer by the charters 
of his election and approbation, after his year expired, and to this 
day the affairs of the City in many other instances continue in 
great confusion.” 

To this last proposition the Mayor replied in those dignified 
terms: “As for the Justices neglecting their duty, every body 

knows from what corner that blows. They are like Asop’s ass—if 
things don’t go at their pace, they will stand stock still.” (a) 

We shall resume this subject next week. 

(a) “ The Lord Mayor’s Answer to the Case of the City of Dublin, 1713.” 
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MELLIFONT ABBEY, COUNTY LOUTH, 


Was founded in the year 1142, by Donough M‘Corvoill, or 
O’Carroll, prince of Uriel, for the reception of Cistercian 
monks, sent thither by St. Bernard from Clairvaux in France, 
his own abbey. The fame of St. Bernard, added to the sanc- 


tity these monks exhibited, soon procured ample possessions | 





outraged husband instantly sent an express to Roderick, King 
of Ireland, demanding his assistance to avenge his dishononr. 
The King convened a council, in which it was decreed that 
Mac Murchad was unworthy to govern, and must therefore be 
deposed and banished; and the royal commands were issued 


for the institution, and a seat for its abbot in parliament. The | to the King of Meath, and the people of Dublin and Ossory, 
first abbot of Mellifont was Christian O’Conarchy, who was, | to join the unfortunate Prince of Breffni, whom he appointed 


in the year 1150, consecrated Bishop of Lismore. 

In 1157, a grand synod was held for the consecration of 
the church, at which were present the Archbishop of Armagh, 
then Apostolic Legate, and many princes and bishops, as also 
Debhorgoil, wife of Tiernan O’Rourke, prince of Breffni, who 
presented the abbey with sixty ounces of gold, a golden cha- 
lice for the high altar, and furniture for nine other altars in 
the church. The name of Debhorgoil is most intimately con- 
nected with Irish history. She was the daughter of O’Melagh- 


’ 





general of the expedition. Mac Murchad made an attempt at 
resistance, but so execrated was his crime that he found him- 
self deserted by his nobility, and even favourite dependents, 
and military. He accordingly retired to Ferns, but not daring 
to stand a siege, fled to Bristol, whence he proceeded to Nor- 
mandy, and threw himself on the protection of Henry II., 
King of England. With the result of his application, and 
consequent invasion and conquest of Ireland, I presume my 
readers are well acquainted. The guilty woman, by whose 


lin, king of Meath, and is reported to have been a beautiful | means such terrible calamities were brought upon the land of 
and attractive woman. In those days, pilgrimages to holy . her birth, had retired long since to the nunnery of St. Bridget, 


shrines or stations were of common occurrence; and Prince! at Kildare. 


She subsequently removed to Mellifont, where 


O’Rourke accordingly left home on one of these occasions. : she died a penitent in the year 1192. 


On his return, he found that the spoiler had been there, that 
his beauteous wife was lost to him for ever. 

During his absence, Mac Murchad, King of Leinster, had 
surprised his castle and carried away his lady, apparently 
with no show of reluctance on her part, for she it was who 
communicated to Mac Murchad the absence of her husband, 
begging him to come and take her from a man she detested to 





| 





The ruins chiefly consist at present of the lofty gateway 
leading into the abbey grounds, and a square tower of con- 
siderable height upon one side of it, which we are to suppose 
was the chief protection against the assaults to which the place 
was exposed in former times. Even since Wright described 
Mellifont in 1758, the Gothic door-way of blue marble, its 
gilding and ornaments, with the octagonal baptistry, have 


a lover she adored ; the lover obeyed her iniquitous summons, | disappeared. The few arches and pillars that remain, give 
and conveyed her to Ferns, the capital of his dominions. The | but a very faint idea of this building when perfect.—1.P.M. 
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tECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O'Franaeay, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
‘ O'Connell.” &c. 





WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET, LORD PLUNKET, LORD HIGH 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 

The name of Danish origin.—Well known in legal annals.—William, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Plunket.—Born in 1764.—Character of the Rev. 
Thomas Plunket.—Anecdotes of Plunket’s school-days.—Enters Tri- 
nity College in 1781.—Fellow-students.—A law student in 1784, and 
called to the Irish Bar in 1787.—Personal appearance.—Great capa- 
city for business. —Lord Charlemont procures a seat for Plunket in 
Parliament in 1797.—His anti-Union eloquence.—Counsel for the 
Crown at Emmet’s trial—Address to the jury.—Malicious report.— 
Brings an action for libel and obtains a verdict.—Solicitor-General in 
1803.—Attorney-General in 1805.— Returned to the British House of 
Commons.—Qualifications for parliamentary success.—His singular 
mode of speaking.—His happy illustrations.—Effects of time.—Affect- 
ing interruption of an argument in Chancery.—Plunket’s sketch of 
King William III. when addressing the jury in “ the bottle case.”— 
Retort on Mr. Bushe.—Contests Trinity College in 1818.—His speech 
on the Catholic Question in 1821 described by Lord Dudley.—Other 
tributes to his advocacy of the Catholic claims.—Mr. Canning effects 
his appointment, in 1827, to the judicial station of Master of the Rolls 
in England.—Resistance of the English Bar causes him to abandon the 
office.x—Succeeds Lord Norbury as Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, with the title of Lord Plunket.—His judicial capacity.— Lord 
Chancellor in 1831.—Yields the seals to Sir John Campbell in 1841.— 
Reply of Lord Plunket to the address of the Bar.—Death of the ex- 
Chancellor in 1854 at the age of 90 years. 


Tue name of Plunket is of Danish origin, and has been en- 
nobled in many families settled in Ireland. This name has 
frequently been borne by high legal functionaries. Richard 
Plunkett was Chief Justice of the King’s Bench of Ireland, and 
afterwards raised to the office of Chancellor in 1388. In1461 
Thomas Plunkett was also Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Alexander Plunkett Lord Chancellor in 1492; and in 1559 
John Plunkett Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench (temp. 
Elizabeth. ) 

Bui it is not from the lordly houses of Fingall, Louth, or 
Dunsaney that we are to trace the parentage of the subject of 
my present sketch. The father of William Conyngham Plun- 
ket had no high-sounding title to man’s regard, but he had a 
high claim to man’s reverence—he was a clergyman of the 
Presbytery, and located on the beautiful shores of Lough Erne, 
in the town of Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh. 

The Rev. Thomas Plunket had been united to Miss Mary 
Conyngham, and William Conyngham Plunket was the second 
son of this alliance. He was born in January, 1764. Shortly 
after his birth his father removed to Dublin, and became 
minister of the Strand-street congregation. He is reputed to 
have been eminent as a preacher, possessed considerable powers 
of wit, and great colloquial talents. He was zealous in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, and one whose friendship 
was eagerly sought by the most eminent statesmen and political 
chiefs of the time. In the society of such a parent we cannot 
wonder that the son’s intellect gradually expanded and pro- 
mised to yield good fruit. 

The two following anecdotes of Lord Plunket’s boyhood 
may be relied on as authentic. I believe they have never 
before been printed, and are very characteristic. One illus- 
trates his dawning reasoning powers—the other the magnani- 
mity of his heart. They were told me by the late Master 
O’Dwyer, a very intimate friend of the ex-Lord Chancellor. 

While yet a very young child he went forth to walk with his 
aunt, and the ramble being continued beyond his strength he 
grew tired, and his aunt had to carry him in her arms. While 
thus progressing homewards they met a gentleman, a friend of 
the family, and heat once proceeded to relieve the aunt of her 
load. On reaching the house the youngster was about de- 
parting, when his aunt desired him “to thank the gentieman.” 

‘* What for ?” demanded young hopeful. 

‘“‘ For his kindness in bringing you home.” 
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‘Not I, indeed,” he replied, ‘‘’tis for you’ to do that, 
aunt;” and seeing a coal-heaver with a bag of coals on his 
back, he pointed out the man. ‘‘ Suppose now,” said he, 
‘the gentleman carried home the coals, who should thank 
him but the man he relieved of the burthen.” 

There was no answering that argument. 

The first school he went to was conducted on peace prin- 
ciples, and boxing was prohibited under very severe punish- 
ment. It was a school calculated to awaken rivalry in in- 
tellectual conflicts, and obtaining a certain number of good 
marks entitled the master to issue a certificate exempting the 
possessor of the certificate from punishment—in fact, it was an 
amnesty for all offences. Plunket had a quarrel with a class- 
fellow, and having succeeded in getting the licence from punish- 
ment he forced his opponent to fight. Black eyes, and a cut 
lip soon told the tale of woe, and the fiat of the principal went 
forth—Plunket and his adversary were to be flogged. Plunket 
bore his punishment without shrinking, and then the turn of 
the fellow-combatant came. Plunket urged that he alone was in 
fault—that the other lad was unwilling to break the rule of the 
school until forced by him, and he alone should be punished. 
The plea was unavailing—the boy had done wrong, and should 
submit to be whipped. 

‘‘ Here, then,” said Plunket, handing his late foe the re- 
quisite certificate which exempted the holder from punishment, 
‘‘T kept this for you, and now the master can’t touch you!” 

The master was greatly pleased with this generous conduct 
of the pugilistic youth, and of course respected the firman. 

William entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1781, having as 
fellow-students Bushe, Peter Burrowes, Magee, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Dr. Miller, author of the * Philosophy 
of History.” During his college course he was an active mem- 
ber of the Historical Society, and laid the foundation of his 
fame. Mr. Planket entered Lincoln’s Inn about the year 
1784, and studied the science of the laws with perseverance 
and earnestness. 

In 1787 our young student was admitted to the bar, and he 
appears to have had good fortune in getting early into practice. 
I think there was a great deal in his appearance and manner 
to recommend him to the attorneys. He had no levity in his 
appearance, still less in his habits. The square-built, muscular 
frame—the strong, robust, serious countenance—the broad 
and capacious forehead—the iron determination which seemed 
characteristic of the man—his manner, so cold in outward 
bearing, yet so true and warm at heart, inspired the practi- 
tioners with the idea that here was a full-fledged lawyer, though 
a newly-called barrister ; and the manner in which he discharged 
his business soon convinced them of the justness of their ideas. 
He was so perfectly different from most of the other practi- 
tioners in the Irish courts, that he was prized for his novelty. 
He was fluent indeed, but it was the fluency of sense, not merely 
of imagination ; there were strong reasoning powers, great logi- 
cal arrangement—but no parade, no effort; everything seemed 
to be purely natural, and the mind readily assented to the 
conclusions which followed so naturally from the premises. 
His talents and professional reputation soon attracted the 
attention of the chiefs of parties, and the leader of the liberals, 
the Earl of Charlemont, offered the representation of the 
borough of Charlemont to the eminent barrister. Mr. Plunket 
became a member of the Irish House of Commons in 1797. 
His parliamentary career soon justified the wisdom of Lord 
Charlemont’s selection. To an earnest and impressive manner 
he added the most solid arguments, and always used the best 
words which the vocabulary supplies. His love for the Eng- 
lish connexion was great, but his love for Ireland was greater. 
He was a most determined anti-Unionist, and his speeches on 
the subject are, or ought to be, impressed on the heart of every 
Irishman. ‘‘ Let not the ministers of this country persist in 
the deplorable doctrine which places British connexion in con- 
tradiction to Irish freedom. I revere them both. For British 
connexion I am ready to lay down my life. If the madness of 
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the revolutionist should tell me, ‘you must sacrifice British 
connexion,’ I would adhere to that connexion in preference to 
the independence of my country. But I have as little hesita- 
tion in saying that if the wanton ambition of a minister should 
assail the freedom of Ireland, and compel me to the alterna- 
tive, I would fling the connexion to the winds, and I would 
clasp the independence of my country to my heart.” Despite 
the eloquence of the patriot band, the Union was effected. 

Mr. Plunket was one of the counsel for the crown at the trial 
of Robert Bmmet in 1803. As the prisoner called no wit- 
nesses and no counsel was heard on his behalf, it was con- 
tended no counsel for the crown should address the jury ; but 
O’Grady, then Attorney-General, insisted on the privelege, and 
the court assenting, he said: ‘‘It is at my particular desire 
that Mr. Plunket addresses the court and jury on this occasion.” 

His speech, as may be supposed, discussed the wildness and 
folly of the treasonable conspiracy—how the prisoner em- 
ployed his position and powerful talents to engage the humbler 
classes of his countrymen in revolutionary measures, and 
dwelt much upon the project of aid from France. 

In some of the accounts published of the trial, Emmet is 
represented in his speech, when called up to receive sentence, 
as having reproached Plunket with having taught him the 
doctrines which brought him to his end; as having been a 
frequent guest at his father’s board, and after being warmed in 
his bosom requited his kindness by stinging the son to death. 
This charge, which was said to be groundless, created 
a@ most unpopular feeling towards Mr. Plunket, and he sub- 
sequently brought an action against a London journal* for libel, 
in order to vindicate his character. He obtained a verdict, 
and also published an affidavit denying every material fact in 
the charge. 

Mr. Plunket was made Solicitor-General on the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1803, while Mr. Standish O'Grady was the Attorney- 
General. On the promotion of that eminent lawyer to the 
Chief Baron’s place in the Exchequer, in 1805, Plunket be- 
came his successor as Attorney-General, and a member of the 
Privy Council of Ireland. 

About seven years after the Union, Mr. Plunket took his 
seat in the British House of Commons. He speedily was 
known as an accomplished debater—such as was seldom heard 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s. He was very peculiar in 
his style, and perhaps the more valued on that account. 
There was no standard to measure him by—Plunket stood 
alone. His language had not the state phrases of Pitt, who, 
it was said, could speak a king’s speech off-hand. He lacked 
the glittering fret-work of Canning, the classic beauty of 
Windham, the soaring might of Sheridan, the rounded sen- 
tences of Fox, but he had a continuous and sustained flow of 
thought, clothed in felicitous language, vigorous, pointed, and 
convincing. His clear and commanding intellect, like the 
glance of the eagle, swept the whole horizon of the subject, and 
left no part of it unnoticed. 

The English members felt themselves in the presence of a 
man to whom they could listen with the confidence they might 
fairly bestow on one who would not abuse that confidence— 
whose statements were carefully made, founded on fact, and 
used in fairness. There was trust in his absence of preten- 
sion—his face, so plain, so homely in its look, his unstudied 
ges'ure, too natural to be quite ungraceful. When he warmed 
with his subject, up rose his hands slowly above his head ; 
then down they came suddenly with a jerk, as if to second by 
a forcible illustration the knock-down blow of his arguments. 
With any other man this would appear quite inelegant, but 
his earnest manner carried off the absence of grace, and as 
his appearance was so simple, the spectator avoided regarding 
him as the most ungraceful orator he ever listened to. 

His delivery was sometimes unequal. He usually spoke 


* Cobbet’s Register. The case was tried in London before Lord Ellen- 
borough; Erskine was counsel for Mr. Plunket. The jury found for the 
plaintiff, damages £500. 
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with rapidity—but then there were short pauses, sometimes in 
the middle of a sentence, which were considered by those best 
acquainted with him as one of the artifices of rhetoric. He 
pronounced his words with great distinctness, and when heated 
with argument his voice became occasionally shrill. His lan- 
guage was always admirable. He seemed quite master of the 
expressions most suited for the subject and the occasion. 
As a specimen of his beautiful imagery, I give the passage re- 
ferring to Time. It was uttered during an argument in the 
Court of Chancery. The question was as to the right of pre- 
sentation toa living. The family of Mr. Plunket’s clients had 
exercised the right for 200 years; the party claiming against 
them called upon them to prove their original title. The deed 
had been lost, and Mr. Plunket based his argument upon legal 
presumption arising from long possession. He contended that 
if this rule of law was set aside, there would be no security for 
properties of ancient tenure. ‘‘ Time,” he said, ‘‘is the great 
destroyer of evidence, but he is also the great protector of 
titles. If he comes with a scythe in one hand to mow down 
the muniments of our possessions, he holds an hour-glass in 
the other, from which he incessantly metes out the portions 
of duration that are to render those muniments no longer neces- 
sary.” This happy metaphor, taken from the mode in which 
Time is usually represented, was a strikingly beautiful illus- 
tration of his argument. Though of cold manner, he possessed 
a sensitive mind. In private life he bore a strong resemblance 
to Sir Samuel Romilly. An outburst of feeling occurred while 
he was addressing the Lord Chancellor which caused a strong 


sympathy for the advocate. The case was this :—An old lady, | 


on the day after her husband’s decease, was induced to execute 
a release of her right to property which she was entitled to by 
right of survivorship, and the question was as to her com- 
petency to sign the deed. Mr. Plunket relied upon the impos- 
sibility of the mind of this poor old lady being so calm as to 
enable her to know what she was doing. He said ‘‘she had 
received a blow such as stuns the strongest minds—after a 
union of half-a-century of uninterrupted affection, to find the 
husband, the friend, the daily companion suddenly ealled away 
for ever.” He was proceeding to portray the agony of mind 
consequent on such bereavement, when it suddenly occurred 
to him it was his own sad portrait he was sketching in all its 
sorrowing features. The recollection of the recent loss of his 
wife came sadly on his mind ; he faltered, paused, and a loud 
sobbing told that the eyes of the mourner were weeping. 

The Court of Chancery having been the arena where most of 
his professional triumphs occurred, there were but few opportu- 
nities for oratorical display. Iam, however, enabled to present 
the reader with an extract from his statement of the ‘‘ Bottle 
Case,’ when, as Attorney-General, he prosecuted the rioters 
who were engaged in the attack on Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Theatre, 3rd February, 1828. 
The allusion to William III. is considered to have been in- 
troduced with grea‘ tact, as the trial had assumed much of @ 
political aspect, and it was desirable, if possible, to conciliate 
the Orange jury empannelled in the case. As an historic 
sketch it is well worth preserving: ‘‘ Perhaps there is not to 
be found in the annals of history a character more truly great 
than that of William III. Perhaps no person has ever 
appeared on the theatre of the,world who has conferred more 
essential or more lasting benefits on mankind—on these 
countries certainly none. When I look at the abstract merits 
of his character, I contemplate him with admiration and re- 
verence. Lord ofa petty principality, destitute of all resources 
but these with which nature had endowed him, regarded 
with jealousy and envy by those whose battles he fought, 
thwarted in all his councils, embarrassed in all his movements. 
deserted in his most critical enterprises, he continued to mould 
all those discordant materials, to govern ali these warring 
interests, and merely by the force of his genius, the ascendancy 
of his integrity, and the immovable firmness and constancy of 
his nature, to combine them into an indissoluble alliance 
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against the schemes of despotism and universal domination of 
the most powerful monarch of Europe, seconded by the ablest 
generals, at the head of the bravest and best disciplined armies 
in the world, and wielding without check or control the un- 
limited resources of his empire. He was not a consummate 
general ; military men will point out his errors in that re- 
spect. Fortune did not favour him, save by throwing the lustre 
of adversity over all his virtues. He sustained defeat after de- 
feat, but always rose adversa rerum immersabilis unda. Look- 
ing merely at his shining qualities and achievements, I admire 
him as I doa Scipio, a Regulus, a Fabius—a model of tranquil 
courage, undeviating probity, and armed with a resoluteness 
and a constancy in the cause of truth and freedom which ren- 
dered him superior to the accidents that control the fate of 
ordinary men.” 

Mr. Plunket felt somewhat dissatisfied with his friend Bushe 
for remaining in office as Solicitor-General, at a time when he 
himself resigned the Attorney-Generalship on the dissolution 
of Lord Grenville’s administration. Being absent when a case 
in which he was counsel was called, the judge asked Mr. Bushe 
if he knew what detained Mr. Plunket. 

Bushe said, ‘I suppose, my lord, he is cabinet-making.”’ 

On Plunket coming into court, some one repeated Bushe's 
joke, on which Plunket at once remarked: ‘‘ I assure your 
lordship I am not so qualified for cabinet-making as my 
learned friend—lI never was either a turner or a joiner.” 

Plunket was counsel with Mr., afterwards Judge Burton for 
Waller O’Grady in the great case of the King v. O'Grady, 
1816, when the question was whether the crown or the Chief 
‘Baron had power to appoint the clerk of the pleas; his speech 
on that occasion was a master-piece. 

In 1818, he contested the representation of Trinity College 
with John Wilson Croker. The contest was a severe one, 
Plunket being returned by a majority of five. On his taking 
his seat, he made a powerful speech on the Peterloo massacre 
of 1819. His next great parliamentary effort was when the 
Catholic question was brought before the House in 1821. The 
following tribute to his eloquence on that occasion was written 
by Lord Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff: ‘‘1 wish you had 
heard Plunket ; he had made great speeches before, but in this 
he far surpassed them all. I have not heard for many years 
such an astonishing display of talent. His style is quite pecu- 
liar ; for its gravity and severity I prefer it to all others of 
which I ever heard a specimen.” 

We are also informed that on the occasion of his rising to 
make one of his masterly arguments in support of Catholic 
Emancipation, he was assailed with such a tumult of clamour 
that for some time he could not obtain a hearing. At length 
he was allowed to proceed, and spoke for four hours ; and on 
resuming his seat was loudly cheered from all sides. A fur- 
ther compliment awaited him. The post next morning brought 
letters from a dozen members, all strangers to him, each in- 
forming the eloquent advocate of Catholic claims that his 
magnificent speech had converted him from being an active 
opponent to become a supporter of the measure Mr, Plunket 
had so ably sustained. 

Among the many English statesmen whose friendship he 
acquired was the distinguished prime minister, George Canning, 
through whose influence Mr. Plunket was appointed Master of 
the Rolls in England in 1827. But the English bar, con- 
sidering that English judicial appointments ought not to be 
given away from the bar of England, resisted the appointment, 
and it was accordingly cancelled. What an example was 
then shown to the bar of Ireland, for surely reciprocity ought 
to prevail; and as we have often received Lord Chancellors 
from England, the English bar might well have accepted so 
eminent a judge as Mr. Plunket. But they would not do so. 

It is not to be wondered at if the bitter feelings he must 
have experienced on this occasion were stung into life when, 
after the lapse of many years, he was almost coerced to yield 
the Irish seals to Sir John Campbell, appointed Lord Chan- 
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cellor by the Whigs. The unexpected abandonment of 
his transfer to Westminster Hall led to the retirement of 
Lord Norbury, and on the 18th June, 1827, Mr. Plunket 
succeeded the antiquated jester as Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland, and was raised to the peerage by 
the title of Baron Plunket of Newtown in the county of Cork. 
He presided over the Common Pleas until the beginning of 
1831, when he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
filled this high office until the fall of the Whigs in 1834, when 
he was succeeded by Sir Edward Sugden. But the year fol- 
lowing beheld him once more on the bench as Lord Chancellor, 
and he presided on the woolsack until 1841, when he made 
way for Sir John Campbell. 

As a judge, whether at common law or in-equity, Lord 
Plunket was distinguished for the care and diligence he mani- 
fested in discharging the duties of his exalted station. Although 
he may not be classed with the lights of the law—the Eldons, 
Hardwickes, or Cottenhams—still he possessed a purely legal 
mind, and his judgments evince great learning and ability. I 
have mentioned that Ireland had the benefit of his services as 
Lord Chancellor until 1841. In that year such a pressure was 
placed on Lord Plunket that he could not refuse to make way 
for Sir John Campbell as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. <A very 
elegant and appropriate farewell address having been presented 
to him on the part of the bar by Serjeant (afterwards Baron) 
Greene, Lord Plunket in the course of his reply spoke as 
follows: ‘* Now, with respect to the particular cireumstances 
which have occurred, and the particular succession which is 
about to take place in this court, it will beeome me to say very 
little. For the individual who is to oceupy the situation I 
now fill I entertain the highest political and personal respect. 
No one can feel it more ; but I owe it as a duty to myself and 
the members of the bar to state, that for the changes that are 
to take place I am not in the slightest degree answerable. I 
have no share in them, and have not, directly or indirectly, 
given them my sanction. In yielding my assent to the pro- 
position which has been made for my retiring, I have been 
governed solely by its having heen requested as a personal 
favour by a person to whom I owe so much, that a feeling of 
gratitude would have rendered it morally impossible that I 
could have done otherwise than resign. When I look at the 
bar before me, and especially at the number who might have 
sat efficiently in the judicial place, Iam bound to say, that for 
all those great ingredients which are calculated to enable them 
to shine as practitioners, as members of the bar, or as gentle- 
men—for candour, courtesy, knowledge, and ability—I chal- 
lenge competition ; I challenge the very distinguished bars of 
either England or Scotland, and I do not fear that these I 
have the honour of addressing will suffer in the comparison. 
To them for their repeated kindnesses I am deeply indebted. 
I do assure them that when I retire into quiet life I will cherish 
in my heart the affectionate kindness and attention I have 
experienced at their hands.” 

Consequent on the resignation of Lord Plunket a bar meet- 
ing was held, and an address presented to the Queen to the 
effect that as all the judicial appointments in England were 
filled by members of the English bar, so all judicial appoint- 
ments in Ireland ought to be filled by members of the Irish 
bar. A most crowded levee of the bar, in bar costume—of 
which I had the honour of forming one—was the last tribute of 
respect paid by the bar of Ireland to Lord Plunket. 

The ex-Chancellor resided in seclusion at his seat, Old 
Connaught, near Bray, for about twelve years after his retire- 
ment from the bench. His latter years were saddened for his 
family by the failure of his once powerful intellect. In the 


year 1854, Lord Plunket died at the advanced age of ninety 
years. 
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TARA HILL, COUNTY MEATH. 





To many of our readers what a host of recollections does the name 
of Tara suggest. Yet it is not to recount the monarchs that ruled 
there—Belgic, Scotic, and Milesian—from the earliest dawn of 
Irish history, or their deeds, that we shall apply our pen in the pre- 
sent article. For more than 1,300 years the most celebrated seat 
of the Irish kings has been abandoned to utter ruin, and yet to 
this day the remains of the illustrious city are distinctly to be 
traced, not certainly in “ cloud-capped towers” and “ marble halls,” 
but in such monuments as it was the custom of the Celtic people 
to erect. “Strangers and foreigners,” writes Sir William Wilde, 
“ speaking the English language, and Irishmen also, visit the site 
of this regal city, and some carry with them the quarto volume of 
the Academy’s ‘ Transactions, as they would one of ‘ Murray’s 
Handbooks,’ and expect that it will point out at once, and with 
but little trouble, all the ancient halls and courts so poetically 
described in some of the fanciful histories of Ireland. On the one, 
however, they find nothing but a eollection of earthen mounds 
and grassy undulations, a few time-worn stones, and an old church- 
yard crowning the top of rather an unpicturesque hill; and in the 
text of the other, a mass of what is to them dry, unintelligible 
documentary evidence, partly written in a language the very cha- 
racters of which they are unacquainted with, and interspersed with 
quaint old poems, containing names of men and things quite un- 
pronouncable by their vocal organs. Such casual visitors spend 
an hour at Tara, and some read the commentary upon it, and acknow- 
ledge that they are none the wiser—and this we can fully conceive. 
To understand the one, and effectively to observe the other, re- 
quires a certain amount of schooling in the investigation of the 
sources of history, an eye practised to the forms of ancient remains, 
and an ear attuned to the language of archexology; but even with 
all or any of these acquirements, there is a feeling—an innate feel- 
ing—necessary which no art can teach, no schooling generate, for 
there are hundreds whose valour or patriotism would not be 
aroused on the field of Marathon, nor their piety awakened amidst 
the ruins of Iona.” 

Up to a recent period the names of the different raths, forts, 
pillar-stones, and other monuments on Tara appeared to have 
been irretrievably lost. Thanks, however, to the learning and 
zeal of the late Drs. Petrie and O’Donovan, there is scarcely a re- 
markable object upon the hill the name and a considerable portion 
of the history of which have not been discovered, and this in a 
manner as strange as it is satisfactory. It appears that amongst 
the precious manuseripts of the ancient Irish nation preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, occurs one which, before 
Petrie’s time, had excited little attention. This document, itself 
of venerable antiquity, and written in the Irish language and cha- 
racter, purports to be a transcript from a much older copy, if not 
from the original manuscript, which there is reason to believe was 
composed at a time when there was no mystery about the then 
existing remains at Tara. The subject is a topogaphical descrip- 
tion of our illustrious Hill, and the manuscript is accompanied by 
a map, whereupon a variety of monuments, forts, roads, wells, 
pillar-stones, &c., are laid down and named. Petrie was not slow 
in appreciating the importance of this probably unique specimen 
of primitive Irish “ field work ;” he determined to institute a com- 

arison of the monuments as recorded in the manuscript and 
its accompanying drawings with the remains on Tara as they 
existed (now) some thirty years ago. The result was startling. 
The ancient descriptions corresponded most interestingly with an 
actual survey of the locality then being made under the auspices 
of the Royal Engineers. O’Donovan’s aid was invaluable in trans- 
lating obscure terms in the manuscript. The present Under 
Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom, then a lieutenant or captain of the 
Engineers, and superintendent of the Ordnance Survey in Ireland, 
afforded every assistance. Under the immediate direction of this 
officer nothing appears to have been overlooked ; and even were 
Tara to be ploughed up, and all its grassy mounds and historic 
landmarks obliterated, in the maps of the Ordnance Survey would 
be found a faithful record of all that existed of the Tara of the 
earlier half of the 19th century. But a still greater authority 
would remain. “For all that is known, or can in all probability 
be known,” to use the words of Sir W. Wilde, “of the antiquarian 
lore, historic records, and topographical details connected with Tara, 
we must refer our readers to Dr. Petrie’s essay upon the history 
and antiquities of that ancient seat of learning, wealth, and power, 
which has been published in the eighteenth volume of the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ of the Royal Irish Academy. This is indeed a volume 
which should be in the hands of every Irishman.” 
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Our endeavour at present will be to afford our readers an ick 4 
of the style and character of the existing remains, as, map in hand 
and guided by Petrie’s invaluable essay, we have on more than one 
occasion traced them. 

The thriving town of Navan, situated in the county Meath. on 
the junction of the rivers Boyne and Blackwater, is the point 
from which Tara is more readily accessible. Lines of railway from 
the north, south, and east meet at Navan, from which place Tara 
is distant about four Irish miles. At the cross roads of Castletown 
the ascent of the hill is commenced by a narrow, very steep, and 
paved road. This, according to the early topographical autho- 
rity already referred to, was the great northern road leading to 
Ulster. It wascalled Slighe Fan na g-Curbad, or “the Slope of the 
Chariots.” Following this ancient way towards the summit of the 
hill, the traveller arrives at Teach Miodhchuarta, or “ Great Ban- 
queting hall.” This is a deep excavation, with parallel sides run- 
ning north and south, 360 feet in length, and 40 wide. The sides 
are broken by gaps or openings which correspond with the ancient 
doorways which led into the great Hall—“ the House of a Thousand 
Soldiers”—the locality where the Feis Teamrach, or “ Solemn 
Assembly of Tara” was held. Referring to this monument, Sir 
W. Wilde eloquently says: ‘Standing on the top or southern ex- 
tremity of this remain, and bearing in mind the various prose and 
bardic histories of the Irish annalists, one cannot help reverting to 
ancient heroic times, and again in imagination peopling it with its 
early occupants. Here sat in days of yore kings with golden 
crowns upon their heads, warriors with brazen swords in their 
hands, bards and minstrels with their harps, grey-bearded ollamhs, 
druids with their oak-leaf crowns, learned historians, wise brehons, 
subtle lawyers, the physicians, the smiths, artificers, charioteers, 
huntsmen, architects, the chess-players, and cup-bearers, together 
with crowds of servants and retainers, whose places are all specified 
in the ancient annals relating toTara. Sneer not at the Irishman’s 
veneration for this spot; the history of its ‘long-faded glories’ is 
still preserved; the memories of ‘Tara have remained a silver 
thread in the garment of sackcloth he has worn for centuries.” 

No doubt of old an oaken structure, roofed in at the top, was sup- 
ported by the ramparts of earth which form the sides of the * Hall 
of Tara.” This was the manner of building in use amongst tribes 
of Celtic origin, such as the Gauls, Britons, and Scots, at least in 
districts where wood was plentiful and stone difficult to be had. 
It is worthy of remark that the old plan of this memorable apart- 
ment, as shown in the manuscript, corresponds almost exactly with 
the present remains, even to the number of the entrances at its 
sides. The oldest and most authentic poem which describes the 
meetings which were held in this hall is attributed to the bard 
Eochaedh O’Fiynn, who died in 984. He describes the festival as 
being of the nature of a parliament or legislative assembly, but 
partaking also of a religious character. 


“ Th2 Feis of Tara every third year, 
To preserve laws and rules, 
Was then regularly convened 
By the illustrious kings of Erin. 


Three days before Semhain. always 
Three days after it—it was a goodly custom,” &c. 


The view from the far-famed “ Hall of Tara” is one of the 
most beautiful and extensive in Meath, and perhaps, in its pecu- 
liar character, in Ireland, embracing as it does a large portion of 
the richest pastoral land of the ancient kingdom of Meath. Ad- 
joining this memorable spot are two very fine and still steep mounds, 
called respectively Rath Caelchon and Rath Grainne. The latter is 
named after, and was no doubt occupied by, no less a personage 
than the wife of Fion Mac Cumhal, the Fingall of Ossian. These 
works should be carefully examined by every student of Irish 
archeology, as they are splendid specimens of the rath, and must 
undoubtedly be referred to pagan times. A fort and well in the 
same neighbourhood are also worthy of inspection. The latter is 
styled Tober Fionn, and was, no doubt, called after the famous 
leader of the ancient Fenian hosts. 

Rath-na-Seanadh, or * the Rath of the Synods,” or, as the place 
was sometimes called, “ the King’s Chair,” occupies the top of the 
hill, and consists of a double wall of circumvallation. Here it is 
said the tent of Adamnan was pitched, and itis probable that some 
of the early Christian synods of Erinn were held upon this very 
spot. It is the highest ground of Tara, standing 512 feet above 
the sea level. Some years ago two magnificent golden torques, 
the finest ever discovered in Europe, were accidentally found by a 
boy engaged in removing a portion of an old ditch on the side of 
this hill. ‘These glorious specimens of ancient Irish metal work at 
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present constitute a portion of the treasure preserved in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. Almost immediately in con- 
nexion with this interesting rath is the modern, and perhaps very 
ancient, cemetery of Tara. The church is nearly altogether a re- 
cent structure ; but its beautiful traceried eastern window should 
be seen, as it belonged to an older edifice of which a view 1s pre- 
served in Grose’s ** Antiquities.” The churchyard contains a flat 
pillar-stone, about six feet in height, upon the eastern face of 
which a rude design, apparently intended to represent a human 
figure, has been carved in low relief. This venerable stone 1s sup- 
posed to be a portion of a cross erected by St. Adamnan. In the 
same vicinity are two other relics, apparently of a monumental 
character, and which are supposed to be two druidical stones 
called Bloc and Bluicni, ‘which used to open out to admit the 
chariot of the king at his coronation !” | 
We now come to one of the most remakable of the works on 
the hill—viz., Rath-na-Righ, or “the King’s Rath,” likewise 
called the “* Cathair of Crofinn.”” This was, no doubt, the citadel. 
[t consists of an oval enclosure measuring 280 yards in its longest 
dimensions. The wall is of stone, though so covered with sod that 
it presents the appearance of a low earthen rampart. At one or 
two points, however, its true character is apparent. Within this 
oval are contained several very important raths, of which the 
Forradh (the derivation of this title we believe has not been ascer- 
tained) is the most striking, partly from its great extent, and 
partly that its central mound is defended by a triple circumvalla- 
tion. Another of the raths within the great Cathair is known as 
the Teach Cormaic, or “the House of Cormac;” not far from 
which, towards the northern side of the enclosure, is Dumha-na- 
Ngiall, or “the Mound of the Hostages,” so named in memory of 
the hostages which King Cormac took from the different provinces. 
A third rath within the cathair is supposed to be the Tea-Muzir, or 
“ Wall of Tea,” a mysterious Milesian queen, after whom Teamur 
or Tara, according to some writers, was named. ‘The derivation of 
Tara is now differently explained. Teamur is shown to signify 
simply “ the high place,” and as several hills in Ireland, with which 
the Milesian lady had no connexion, bear that name, we must deny 
her the distinction which fanciful writers would thrust upon her. 
‘In the centre of the internal mound of the Forradh,” writes Sir 
W. Wilde, “ stands an upright-stele, or circular pillar-stone, which 
was formerly on the top of the Mound of the Hostages, but was 
removed to this spot in the year 1798, and erected as a headstone 
to the grave of thirty-seven of the insurgents who were killed in a 
skirmish with the military in fhis neighbourhood. Dr. Petrie sup- 
i this stone to be the celebrated “Zia Fail,” on which the early 
rish kings were crowned, and which has been generally believed 
to have been carried to Scotland for the coronation of Fergus Mac 
Eurk, and afterwards removed by Edward I. from Scone to West- 
minster Abbey. The Zia Fuil was the stone so famed in ancient 
history, which was said to have roared beneath the Irish kings at 
the time of their inauguration. For the various authorities bearing 
upon this point we must refer our readers to the ‘History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill, already so frequently referred to. We 
fully acknowledge the force of the reasoning of Dr. Petrie on this 
subject, and admit the validity of his arguments with respect to 
the history of the Stone of Destiny; and we must believe that it is 
not now in Westminster Abbey ; but at the same time we are not 
by any means convinced that this round pillar-stone now placed 
over the ‘ Croppies’ grave’ is the stone. Perhaps the flat sculptured 
stone, latterly called the cross of St. Adamnan, may have been it. 
This opinion was likewise held by O’Donovan.” 
We ourselves are inclined to believe with Dr. Petrie that the 
‘* Croppies’ stone” at Tara is the veritable Lia Fail. The writer 
of the manuscript to which we have so often referred, and which 
is so wonderfully correct in other respects, appears to have had no 
doubt of the stone being at Tara in his day. He even lays down 
its position on the hill, and where he says it stood, we find the ex- 
traordinary relic which now marks the grave in the Forradh did 
actually stand. The Irish kings surely were not likely to part with 
a stone the presence of which in Ireland was supposed to secure 
for ever the sovereignty of their race in that country! It is some 
comfort, after all, to think that the celebrated “ Coronation Stone” 
in Westminster Abbey is not the “ genuine article |” 
_ Upon the southern slope of the hill occurs Rath Laoghaire, or 
‘the Rath of Laoghaire,” or Lowry, the king of Tara, whom St. 


in his reign; but he could not believe, saying: ‘ For Niall, my 
father, did not permit me to believe, but (commanded) that I 
should be buried on the ramparts of Tara (in cacuminibus Temro) 
as men stand up in battle ; for the Gentiles are wont to be buried 
in their sepulchres armed, with iar ready, face to face, until 
the day of Erdathe, as the magi call it—that is, the day of judg- 
ment of the Lord. I, the son of Niall (must be buried) after this 
fashion, as the son of Dunlaing (was buried) at Maistin, in the 
plain of the Liffey, because of the endurance of our hatred.’” And 
so he was finally buried in the rampart of his own rath. 

About one quarter of a mile from the Rath of Laoghaire is 
Rath Meve, called after a celebrated Queen of Connaught, who 
lived long before the Christian era, and whose fame extended to 
Britain, where she has been commemorated by Shakespeare under 
the style and title of ‘Queen Mab.” We trust that our little 
sketch, and it is no more, of what may be seen at Tara may induce 
many of our readers to visit a place so memorable in the history of 
Ireland, and so suggestive of illustrious names and heroic deeds. 


W. F. W. 





THE REBEL.—A Tate or 798. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue mountain of Forth, which attained some celebrity in the 
rebellion of 98 as the scene of one of the insurgent victo- 
ries, consists of an irregular chain of hills of moderate eleva- 
tion, stretching along to the west of the town of Wexford. 
Three of its principal peaks, which rise up at some distance 
from each other towards the northern extremity of the ridge, 
where the mountain reaches its greatest height, are known 
as the “‘ Three Rocks.” Here it was that the gallant little 
army of insurgents encamped to concert measures for the 
assault and capture of Wexford. The scenery about the 
mountain is in no way sublime or even picturesque; neither 
waving woods, nor leaping torrents, nor jagged precipices 
adorn its sterile sides. ‘Towards the top it is altogether des- 
titute of vegetation. As one descends to the level country, 
he meets at first with isolated patches of mountain heather, 
then with meadows of brown parched-looking grass, and 
finally with fields of miserable corn which can scarcely re- 
pay the industry expended on them by their owners. How- 
ever, the tract of land that lies between the mountain of 
Forth and the town of Wexford is exceedingly fertile, and 
the toil and care of those to whom it belongs have brought 
it to a high degree of cultivation. 

It was an evening in June in the year 1799, twelve months 
after the rebellion of the preceding year had been virtually 
crushed. ‘The state of the country was, however, still very 
disturbed. Vestiges of the insurrection were yet preserved 
in the scattered bands of adventurers which fixed themselves 
in different parts of the county, and levied contributions on 
the surrounding districts. Some of them were nothing more 
than collections of desparadoes leagued together for plunder 
and massacre; others consisted of the broken remnants of 
the late insurgent armies, men banned by the law and de- 
spairing of pardon—or perhaps hoping against hope that the 
cause of Ireland was not yet lost, that the other counties 
would take up arms, or that effective French aid would soon 
arrive to dispel the cloud that darkened the fortunes of their 
native land. 

Of the former class were the combinations of some fanatic 
Protestant loyalists, who united for the purpose of harassing 
their unoffending Catholic brethren by expelling them from 
their farms and habitations. ‘These worthies, in the terror- 
izing notices which they affixed to the doors of the Catholic 
landholders, were accustomed to style themselves, * Moll 
Doyle’s true grandsons.” The threatening notices, as we 





Patrick is generally represented as having converted to Christianity, 
but who was not a real convert, as we may judge from a passage 


of Tirechan in his Annotations, preserved in the “Book of. 


Armagh,” and thus translated by Dr. Todd: “ And he (Patrick) 
went again to the city of Tara to Luoghaire, son of Niall, because 
he had made a covenant with him that he should not be put to death 


find in Hay’s “History of the Rebellion,” were usually 


couched in the following terms, more forcible than polite : 
‘“ A— B— [the name of the victim], we give you notice, in 
six days to quit—or if you don’t, we will visit your house 
with fire, and yourself with lead. We are the grinders !— 
| Moll Doyle’s true grandsons.” 
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Mr. Hay also tells us in his history that in the course of the 
winter 1798-9, the wood of Killoughrim, between Enniscorthy 
and Scollagh Gap, was infested by a party of depredators who 
called themselves “the Babes of the Wood.” This band 
appears to have been principally composed of proscribed in- 
surgents, hunted by the minions of justice. It, however, 
committed no such outrages as those perpetrated by the re- 
spectable “ grandsons” of Moll Doyle; it merely exacted a 
supply of provisions from those who resided in the vicinity 
of its retreat, and the “ babes” were careful to behave with 
civility whenever this supply was freely accorded. 

However, besides the prevalence of these various lawless 
bands, many other causes contributed to engender disorder 
and disturbance throughout the county Wexford. Not the 
least of these was the conduct of the Orange party, now in 
the ascendant, and particularly the excesses of the Orange 
yeomen, who, though appointed to secure the observance of 
the laws, were notoriously the first in violating them. In 
proof of this, it may be no harm to relate the following fact, 
which may be found in more than one of the histories of the 
Rebellion. 

At this period midnight robberies, and even murders, had 
multiplied to an extraordinary extent. This was the more 
surprising aS no persons were allowed to be out between 
sunset and sunrise save the regular military, along with 
the yeomen and their supplementuries, to whom was entrusted 
the enforcement of martial law, and who nightly paraded the 
county in the discharge of this duty. At last, so numerous 
became the murders and burglaries, that it was thought well 
to furnish arms to a few of the country farmers to enable 
them to defend their lives and properties. This measure 
lead to the shooting of some of the midnight maurauders— 
and who did they prove to be? Members of those very 
yeomanry corps formed for the purpose of enforcing the 
law, and maintaining order throughout their several districts. 
From this we may gather some idea of the state of Wexford 
in the year 1799, the date at which our story opens. 

It was, as we have said, an evening in June. The sun had 
descended below the horizon, and the shades of night were 
beginning to deepen around a solitary cabin situate about 
half-way up that side of the mountain of Forth which looks 
towards the town of Wexford. This cabin, or hovel, as it 
should rather be called, was one of the rudest structure a 
civilized being could well inhabit. Three of its walls were 
nothing more than piles of rough stones and sods, the fourth 
was part of a solid rock that jutted from the side of the 
mountain, and totally concealed the hovel itself, which it 
exceeded in height and width, from the view of any one 
ascending the elevation by the narrow path which ran up 
its sloping side. The roof was a thick coating of the heather 
to be found growing in the immediate vicinity, embrowned 
by the summer’s sun, and supported by a few strong but 
roughly-cut wattles extending from wall to wall; and so 
well did the brownish hue of the roof and walls harmonise 
with the colouring of the back-ground, that the little build- 
ing could scarcely attract the observation of any, save those 
who wandered from the beaten path. 

The interior of the hut was of a piece with the exterior— 
everything was of the rudest and most unfinished description; 
it seemed as if the whole affair had been the work of a few 
moments. A small table stood in the centre of the single 
apartment the building contained ; in one corner rested a 
coarsely-constructed cupboard—or at least something in- 
tended to be such, whilst the opposite corner and adjoining 
side were occupied by the only bed to be found under the 
roof—a heap of freshly-pulled heather covered by some worn 
looking bed-clothes. The articles we have mentioned were 
all the furniture of which the cabin could boast, if we ex- 
cept a couple of low stools, on which were now seated two 
females before a small fire which was blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth. They were the sole occupants of the cabin, aid 
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not, as was plain from a look, poor beggar outcasts, the strays 
and waifs of society, who eked out a subsistence on the chari- 
ties of the benevolent ; but two frail delicate females who had 
evidently once moved in a respectable sphere of life, and 
were wholly unaccustomed to the hardships to which their 
present position seemed to expose them. ‘They were mother 
and daughter—the mother a pale fragile woman, with a 
countenance deeply marked by traces of recent and heavy 
grief; the daughter a beautiful young girl, just about to 
burst forth into the bloom of womanhood ; her face, too, like 
that of her mother, was stamped by an expression of melan- 
choly, which, however, but served to lend a new charm to 
her beauty. Night was setting in ; the lingering light of day 
was fading before the ruddy blaze of the crackling fire, and 
the two tenants of the mountain cabin drew still closer to 
each other, as if to dispel the feeling of loneliness beginning 
to creep into their hearts. And now the mother gently 
wound her arm around her daughter’s neck, and pillowed the 
graceful head, with its wealth of glossy jet black hair, on her 
bosom, with that indescribable tenderness a mother alone 
can display. ‘Thus they sat in sorrowful silence, forming a 
picture that painter might well wish to behold. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue mother was still smoothing with affectionate fondness 
the raven tresses of her child, when the perfect stillness 
reigning around the lonely hut was suddenly broken by the 
sounds of distant shouting, wafted by the soft night breeze 
up the side of the mountain. With a look of alarm she 
hastily arose, opened the door of the cabin, and glanced in 
the direction whence the noises came. Even through the 
thickening darkness, she could discern the figure of a man 
hurrying at his quickest speed, apparently towards her own 
humble dwelling. 

“Hide! hide! Mary,” she cried out, the utmost alarm 
observable in her tone; “ here is some one coming.” 

The daughter instantly arose, and lifted the two stools 
they had up to this occupied from a large flat stone they had 
hitherto partially concealed. This stone she raised without 
effort, for it was but of little thickness ; and now an aperture 
large enough to admit the human body appeared to view. 
It entered the ground for a few feet, getting rapidly wider 
as it descended, so that a man of ordinary size might stretch 
himself at full length at the bottom of thecavity. Into this 
orifice the girl slipped quietly, her mother replaced the 
hearthstone, seated herself on one of the vacant stools, and 
all was the same as before. A moment had scarcely elapsed 
when the latch was raised hurriedly, and a man darted into 
the cabin, shutting and bolting the door carefully after him. 
He stood a moment breathless in the middle of the room, 
and the woman, though trembling with fear, was able to see 
at a glance that he did not belong to any of the numerous 
gangs of robber desperadoes whose unchecked outrages made 
them at once the scourge and disgrace of the county. His 
countenance, though now wearing an expression of defiant 
courage, was open and prepossessing, and not like that of 
one bent on a mission of violence. His head was bare, and: 
his dark curling locks fell in wild disorder about his face. 
He wore a military coat of dark green colour, the skirts of 
which descended to meet a pair of tall riding-boots, on which 
were fastened spurs of formidable magnitude ; around his 
waist was a broad black belt, sustaining pistols such as were 
usually worn by the yeomen cavalry of the period, and these 
were the only weapons he carried. He was tall, yet strongly 
built, and evidently such an enemy as one would not like to 
meet in the heat of battle. At present, however, he seemed 
under the influence of fatigue, and big beads of sweat were 
standing on his corded brow. 

Somewhat reassured by the peaceful attitude of the 
stranger, the woman politely inquired the meaning of his 
presence at that late hour. 
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‘‘ Madam,” said he in a hoarse voice, “I am pursued by 
the yeomen, who are thirsting for my blood. They shot my 
horse below at the bottom of the mountain; I then fled 
towards its summit on foot. Being overpowered with fatigue, 
I was just about to stop and give myself up to my pursuers 
when I saw this cabin straight in my path. Inspired with 
new courage, I hastened on at my fastest speed, hoping to 
obtain shelter and concealment until the heat of the pursuit 
passed away.” 

He paused, as if expecting an answer to this indirect 
appeal. His voice, though at first hoarse, had softened 
gradually as he continued to speak, and before he concluded 
acquired a musical distinctness and a liquid melody of tone 
that thrilled strongly through the attentive girl in the cave 
beneath. , : 

For a moment the woman seemed to waver between con- 
flicting impulses, and did not speak. Then, with an air of 
embarrassment, she had begun to utter a few confused and 
almost meaningless words when the stranger interrupted 
her. 

“You would ask me, Madam, what concealment can this 
poor hut afford? And, indeed, I must in truth answer, 
none. And surely I cannot but wonder what wayward freak 
of fortune has compelled you to make this your home. Yet, 
humble as it is, it affords you shelter and refuge, and I could 
never forgive myself if I imperilled the quiet you seem te 
enjoy in your solitude by remaining here and mixing you up 
in my danger. Farewell! I will meet my pursuers half way, 
but if I die it will not be without a struggle.” 

He was turning to depart, when his eye was caught by the 
motion of the hearthstone, which he had thought to be firmly 
embedded in the earthen floor. It was pushed gently aside, 
and to his amazement a maiden, as it seemed to him, of sur- 
passing loveliness emerged from the dark recess which the 
stone had concealed. At first he was inclined to disbelieve 
his senses, and to consider the fair form he behed a visiod 
of dream-land ; but the illusion was dispelled when he hearn 
uttered, in tones that fell on his ravished ear like soft strains of 
sweet music, ‘* Mother, let not selfish fear influence us too far. 
What would William say if he knew that we were the cause 
of one of his gallant brethren in arms falling into the hands 
of the yeomen? I am sure he would never forgive us. And 
after all, mother,” the girl added, speaking in a lower key, 
‘perhaps the danger is not so great as you imagine. Let 
us chance it for this once rather than give up one of our 
country’s defenders to the hands of his enemies, who would 
show him no mercy. It is more than probable that even if 
they should come here, he will not be amongst them.” 

The mother appeared only to need her daughter’s advice 
to decide her. Without more ado, she turned to the stranger 
and addressed him : 

“Sir, what my daughter says is true. I was about to 
sacrifice you to my selfish, inconsiderate fear, And yet,” 
she added, turning a proud though tearful glance on her 
child, “I have some excuse for my selfishness. My son, too, 
who, if I guess aright, fought for the same cause as yourself, 
would find it difficult to pardon me if I were instrumental 
in your capture. Besides, I love the old land too well to 
But listen! I hear the voices of your pursuers not far distant. 
Hasten before it be too late ; step into this hiding-place, where 
you can remain in safety until your enemies have departed.” 

“TI cannot consent,’ replied the stranger, “to bring danger 
or peril of any kind on the roof that shelters two unprotected 
females. I hold my life on a very uncertain tenure: it 
matters little whether[ die to-day or to-morrow, 
a soldier's death.” 





if I only get 
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A writer has compared worldly friendship to our shadows, and 
a better comparison was never made; for while we walk in the sunshine 
it sticks to us, hut the moment we enter the shade it deserts us 
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M‘'CORMACK’S GRUDGE.* 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





Early in the afternoon of that same day Constable Myers 
and two of his party marched up to Rooney’s door, and entered 
the house. There was no person at home but ‘‘ the woman” 
and a few of the younger children. Of course, they were all 
greatly frightened. The wife, without knowing why, was glad 
her husband was from home. The sun was shining as power- 
fully as it ever does at that season of the year and at that hour 
of the day; and the snow, which lay undisturbed around, 
threw a strong light into the interior of the house. It was as 
favourable a moment for a search as could well be desired ; 
and some such fortuitous circumstances are required to save 
the necessity of candles in searching the generality of houses 
such as that which the constable had now entered. 

After a long and careful examination of dresser-drawers, 
cupboards, and boxes, Myers pulled out of a table-drawer an 
old copy-book, with some loose papers, the stump of a pen, and 
a sky-blue ink-bottle. Rooney’s second son, a smart, clever 
chap, was in the house when the police entered, and it was his 
copy-book that Myers had hit upon. The first portion of it 
contained nothing but diligent imitations of head-lines, such as 
‘¢ Ammunition car,”’ ‘‘ Banishment will be,” and ‘‘ Command 
you may,” with ‘‘ Thomas Rooney, his copy-book,” written at 
the bottom. ‘This was not the sort of specimens of practice in 
the writing line that Myers wanted, and he turned to the 
other end of the book. Here something more to his taste and 
purpose met his eye. ‘‘ Take notice, Bob Mahon,” ‘Take 
notice, Bob Mahon, no tyrant,’’ with. several other sentences 
identical with those in the notice, which had been written, but 
rubbed over with the pen. The handwriting, however, was 
entirely different from that either in the notice or the other 
documents which Myers held. The last page, too, in the copy- 
book had been torn out; and on applying the notice to the 
portion left, it fitted in every partiewlar the serrated edge. 
Myers turned to question the boy; but, bless your heart, Tom 
Rooney was by this time nearly two miles off, running at the 
top of his speed to tell his father that the peelers were search- 
ing his house. 

This was the only oversight that Myers, in his zeal, had 
committed. Had he forbidden the boy, or any person, to leave 
the house, ‘twas just possible Pat Rooney might have come 
home, and walked into their very arms. When one of the 
men ventured to remark this mistake to Myers on their way- 
home, he only tossed his head, saying, ‘It would have made 
very little difference, Heaney ; that fellow has as many friends 
in this neighbourhood as there’s copper caps in the district. 
There wasn’t one within two miles of us but knew we were at 
his house—and it wasn’t one, but a dozen started off to tell 
him. At all events, we'll transport him without much cost to 
the country, for you'll never lay your eyes on him in these 
parts egain.” 

_And so it turned out. Pat Rooney absconded that same 
night, without ever having returned to take leave of his wife 
and children, and was never again seen in the district. I will 
not do him the injustice to say that he did not make arrange- 
ments for them to know where he was to be found, and to join 
him. Pat Rooney was not so bad as that. 

*k *K SS * 

The few days that now intervened between that upon which 
the above occurrences took place, and the morning which was 
to cast the M‘Cormacks upon the world to beg or starve, were 
not long in passing. It was well known in the townland that 
the agent was to come out on the Friday, accompanied by the 
sheriff, to put them and the Rooneys out ; and it was generally 
understood—but through what channel the information had 
been furnished I know not—that a posse comitatus of the agent's 
retainers were to complete the procession in a large cart, armed 

* Continued from page 153. 
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with ladders, crowbars, pickaxes, and other levelling instru- 
ments, for the purpose of throwing their houses down. 

Many an anxious eye Myles M‘Cormack and Mary cast to 
the hill beyond, over which those officers of the law must come 
in their approach to dispossess these wretched creatures. 

It was now the beginning of December. The wind blew in 
sudden and piercing squalls from the cold north; and the 
heavy clouds that frequently darkened round the horizon came 
onward, onward with the surly blast, until they covered the 
hills and valleys in a white shower of small hard snow, and 
gave a character of severity to the day. 

I am not now going to inveigh against landlords and agents— 
the former called ‘‘ tyrannical,’ because they proceed quietly 
and legally to assert an undoubted right; the latter ‘‘ hard- 
hearted,”’ because they act, and that not harshly, as they are 
bound to do. 
as well as its rights” —an axiom, the non-observance of which 
was never more manifest than in this instance, and the sudden 
promulgation of which, at the peculiar period when it was first 
educed, did credit to the head and heart of him to whom it 
owed its birth. But I need not have thus digressed. 

The neighbours were looking out. It was, and was to be, 
a sore day for the townland of Tullybrin. Notwithstanding 
the piercing blast, which was right in their teeth, and the sharp 
ride they had, the sheriff and his agents were up to time. 
lour mounted policemen accompanied them, a strong party of 
infantry having already collected under the shelter of a grove 
of firs ; and, sure enough, there came the cart, with four burly 
fellows, well-fed dependents, shouldering their crowbars like 
muskets. 

M‘Cormack’s house was nearest to the road, and his family 
was first to get the turn-out. He met the sheriff at the corner 
of the lane. ‘‘I cannot welcome your honour,” said he, “‘ and 
I suppose you'll come in without waiting to be asked.” 

‘* Are you ready to give up possession?” was the reply. 

‘Look at every little stick of furniture I have upon the 
street,” rejoined M‘Cormack, pointing to a heap of tables, 
boxes, forms, and beds in the snow. 

The sheriff and the agent advanced, while murmurs, ejacu- 
lations, and muttered curses passed through the bystanders. 
The four sturdy fellows followed, two carrying a light ladder, 
the other two the implements of destruction. Bob Mahon 
followed the sheriff in, while the two men laid the ladder 
against the house, waiting for orders to ascend and commence 
the work. 

The sheriff soon came out again with a smoking sod of turf 
in his hand, and pulling a few straws from the eave, he handed 
them to Mr. Mahon, using some words of form which no per- 
son either heard or understood. Mr. Mahon was so well 
pleased with both the exterior and interior of the house, that 
he changed his mind about having it thrown down—or was it 
only in case of resistance that he had his myrmidons with their 
implements in readiness ? The party then proceeded a dis- 
tance farther, across some fields, to Pat Rooney’s, where a like 
ceremony took place, his house being also spared; and the 
sheriff, agent, police, posse comitatus, &c., returned by the way 
they came. 

I need not describe the wailing and sad expressions of sym- 
pathy for the poor sufferers, mixed with prophecies and curses 
concerning the agent and the landlord, who had only taken 
possession of that to which they had as undoubted a right as 
to the glass-case of green and purple birds upon the mantel- 
piece in their drawing-room. But what cared the people for 
that ? There were Mary M‘Cormack and her poor dying child 
shivering in the cold beside that wretched lot of furniture, 
now whitened with the last shower of snow; and there were 
Mrs. Rooney and her children, not far off, shivering in the 
cold too. There were seven of them; but Pat Rooney him- 
self was not there. This was no weather, however, to let 
them thravel; and for this day and night, at least, they were 
all housed amongst their neighbours. 


But I have heard that ‘‘ property has its duties | 
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Three days after this, Mary M‘Cormack and her poor deli- 
cate little girl were in the Union Workhouse of that electoral 
division ; while Myles himself, that strong though now broken- 
hearted man, was wandering through the country, with soo- 
gauns round his ankles, looking for work, 

The cold, wet day upon which the turn-out at Tullybrin 
took place did not serve poor little Kate M‘Cormack’s chest 
or lungs ; and upon the second morning after her entry into 
the workhouse, she was so ill that it became necessary to send 
her to the hospital, and confine her entirely to her bed. And 
here was one of the first evidences of God’s mercy and provi- 
dence in this melancholy flitting. Had the M‘Cormacks not 
been turned out, Kate, without medical aid or warmth, would 
have pined away and died, in spite of all the nourishment 
poor little Harry Mahon from time to time could fetch her. 
Indeed, milk was destruction to the child, if they but knew the 
truth. Although worse for the first few days than she had ever 
been, she was now in a fair way, through care and judicious 
treatment, to be ere long perfectly restored. And how the 
poor mother’s fond heart exulted in this consolation to her 
altered fortunes ! 

Poor Myles heard of his child’s increased illness, carried by 
a person who had left ‘‘ the house ;” he left a job which he had 
procured at some miles distance, and travelled up to see her, 
but being just a few minutes late for the visiting hour, was 
further informed that under no circumstances could he have 
been admitted to the hospital. So far, then, he had nothing 
to accuse himself of for being a few minutes late. But another 
week must pass before he could see even his loved Mary. 
Should he return all that long and weary road to finish an ill- 
paid job, the hard and mean contract of a miserly spirit, which 
took advantage of stalwart poverty to offer about one-third of 
the intrinsic value of the labour? Ay, he would, and he would 
take care to be in time on that day week—‘“‘If he could not 
see Kate, he would see Mary.” 3 

And that day week rose upon the world a calm, bright, 
mild, glorious day, after a night of constant and heavy rain. 
There was not a patch of snow to be seen; and Myles M‘Cor- 
mack, having finished the job the previous evening, received 
the miserable pittance he had contracted for, and before the 
sun was up he was far upon his journey. He had heard 
another account the evening before—that his poor little Kate 
was dead ; and with something of a savage fierceness he had 
started on that dark morning. 

Having arrived at Tullybrin, his way lay through Curra- 
nure—ai least, there was a short cut by the river, but it ran 
through Bob Mahon’s demesne. It would save him about 
three miles. Should he venture—should he even condescend 
to soil his feet in a sod of ground belonging to him, the 
murderer of his child? Yes, he owed him no compliment, 
and he had. already travelled fourteen miles, at the end of 
which the saving of so much to a man hurryiag, as he sup- 
posed, to his distracted wife and dead child, with some appre- 
hension, too, of being again late, was no small object. He 
would rather not have been caught passing that way—there 
were many reasons for it ; and yet an irresistible impulse urged 
him forward. 

There are always gaps in the fences by a river side made 
by fishermen, whose occupation has, from time immemorial, at 
least in Ireland, exempted them from the name or character of 
trespassers ; and Myles easily passed through. He kept along 
the river, with his tall head and shoulders stooped down, and 
hurried on with many an anxious glance around. He had 
thus passed through about one-half of the demesne, and had 
come within sight of an angle of the house, peeping at him 
from the shrubbery. The fence he then approached was better 
secured, and more difficult of passage than those he had al- 
ready gone through, and he doubted either the propriety or 
prudence of bursting through it. He stood in a peculiar posi- 
tion towards the agent, and his presence there might be mis- 
construed, and the motive of the short-cut to the poor-house 
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be disbelieved. He felt all this, and deliberated whether, after 
all, it might not be the wisest way to turn back and go by the 
road. 

At this moment, a piercing scream, that rent not only his 
ears but his heart, rang through the fields ; and looking through 
the hedge in the direction from whence it came, he saw poor 
little Harry Mahon standing with a bunch of rushes in each 
hand and his arms spread, as if paralysed, to receive the 
death-shock of a furious bull, which, with his huge head bent 
to the ground and his tail in the air, came bellowing on 
towards the child, tearing up the green turf with his hoofs. 

The sight was enough for M‘Cormack, for with one plunge 
he burst through the opposing hedge, and rushed to the child's 
relief. The furious animal had the advantage of him in point 
of distance, but almost superhuman exertions brought him to 
the spot just as the bull had placed his horns beneath the boy, 
and with a hoarse roar that echoed through the plantations 
tossed him eight or ten feet in the air, setting his horns to 
catch him as he fell; but M‘Cormack was beforehand with 
him ; and here the tall man’s height and strength told vastly 
in his favour, for springing up, he seized the child as he came 
down, ere yet he reached those crooked implements of certain 
death. 





[TO BE CONTINUED | 





THE OLD IRISH JIG. 





My biessing be on you, old Erm, my own land of frolic and fun, 
For all sorts of mirth and diversion your like is not under the sun. 
Bohemia may boast of the Polka, and Spain of her Waltzes talk big, 
Och ! sure they are nothing but limping compared with an old Irish Jig. 
CHORUS. 
Then a fig for their new-fashioned Waltzes imported from Spain or from France, 
And a fig for the thing called the Polka; our own Irish Jig we will dance. 


I've heard how our Jig came in fashion, and believe that the story is true, 
By Adam and Eve ‘twas invented, the reason was—partners were few. 
And tho’ they could both dance the Polka, Eve thought that it was not quite chaste, 
She preferred our old Jig to be dancing, and faith I approve of her taste. 
Then a fig for their new-fashioned Waltzes, &c. 


The light-hearted daughters of Erin, like the wild mountain deer they can bound, 
Their feet never touch the green Island but music is struck from the ground. 
And oft in the glens and green meadows the old Jig they dance with such grace, 
That even the daisies they tread on look up with delight in their face. 

Then a fig for their new-fashioned Waltzes, &c. 


An old Irish Jig, too, was danced by kings and by great men of yore, 

King O'Toole himself could well foot-it to the tune they call “ Rory O'’More.” 

And oft in the great Hall of Tara, our famous King Brian Boru 

Danced an old Jig with his nobles and played his own harp to them too. 
Then a fig for the new-fashioned Waltzes, &c. 


And sure when Herodias’s daughter was dancing in King Herod’s sight, 

His heart that for years had been frozen, was thawed with pure love and delight ; 
And more than a hundred times over I’ve heard Father Flanagan tell, 

*T was our own Irish Jig that she footed, that pleased the old villain so well. 


Then a fig for their new-fashioned Waltzes, imported from Spain or from France, 
And a fig for the thing called the Polka; our own Irish Jig we will dance. 





The Marchioness of Wellesley died on the 18th December, 1853, 
at Hampton Court, London, after a short illness. She was daughter of 
the late Richard Caton, Esq., of Maryland, and grand-daughter of the 
celebrated Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Lady Wellesley’s first husband was Robert 
Pattison, Esq. In 1825, she married the late Lord Wellesley, eldest 
brother of the Duke of Wellington, and presided in Dublin Castle over 
the viceregal court of the country from which her ancestors had been 
exiled a century and a-half before. The Marchioness was a zealous 
Catholic, and this, with her Celtic origin, made her a favourite in Ireland. 

A man sent a note to a witty friend, requesting the loan of his 
noosepaper, and received in turn his friend’s marriage certificate. 

The business of life is to go forward. He who sees evil in pros- 
pect meets it in his way; but he who catches it by retrospection turns 
back to find it. That which is feared may sometimes be avoided ; but 
that whi-h is regretted to-day may be regretted to-morrow. We should, 
to be useful, decidedly condemn the indulgence of brooding over circum- 
stances and events that thought cannot mend, because it unstrings the 
mind; and that once done, it is surprising with what rapidity all its peace 
unravels itself, and how much it loses of the power of judging rightly on 
the mixed condition of human affairs.—Johnson. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
UNEXPECTED TIDINGS. 


One afternoon, or rather evening, for the sun was declining, as 
Fritz, Tim Hegarty, and I were returning from a longer expe- 
dition than usual, we were hailed by an unmistakeable speci- 
men of the genus John Bull, who inquired the way to the 
Castle of Chillon. 

‘‘We are on our way there, sir,” I said, ‘‘ so come along 
and we will steer you.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir,” he said ; ‘‘ but I fear I shall delay you, 
for I’m not in good marching order, having blistered one of 
my feet: attempting to walk from the Convent of St. Bernard 
to Liddes near Martigny.” 

‘‘That is a rough bit of road, sir,”’ I observed. 

‘¢ Yes,” he replied, ‘and for an old fellow like me rather 
too much.” 

‘¢ Have you seen Chamounix ?” I inquired. 

‘‘ Yes, sir; I remained there a week. Charming scenery, 
sir. Mont Blanc a sizable hill, and the glaciers very wonder- 
ful. I saw them through my telescope.”’ 

‘¢ Then you did not climb to Montanvert ?” 

‘‘ Me, sir! catch me at that! I’ve got a little common 
sense, and as I was not obliged to become a chimney-sweep 
or a sailor, a steeple-builder or weathercock-maker, I have 
no fancy for running the risk of falling down a gulf of 4,000 
feet. It’s all very fine to enjoy a magnificent prospect, but, 
to my mind, no prospect is worth climbing hours to reach, 
with no more secure spot to rest your feet than a bit of rock 
little wider than the rung of a ladder, and the risk of sudden 
death if you make a false step.”’ 

‘‘ Tf all Alpine tourists observed your lesson, sir, we would 
not have many accidents,’ I remarked. 

‘‘ Well, sir, I wish they did. Courage is a very excellent 
quality, and on proper occasions I[ hope I have my share ; but 
foolhardiness is quite unworthy a man of education, and this 
is the folly which lures so many to destruction. Because one 
donkey brags about his doing the summit of Mont Blane or 
the Matterhorn, others think they are bound to be equally 
brave, and in the attempt they often lose their lives.” 

‘‘T think there is much wisdom in your remarks, sir,’’ I 
said. ‘* How did you like the Convent of St. Bernard ?” 

** An interesting place, sir. Very praiseworthy in the Saint 
to found so useful an hospice.” 

‘* Were there many guests when you visited it ?”’ 

‘About a dozen men and women, speaking diverse 
tongues—English, Scotch, French, German, Italian, Spanish— 
quite a Babel. I met an old London friend there who had a 
pretty girl under her wing.” 

I pricked up my ears at this. Could the stranger have 
fallen in with the heiress and her chaperon. ‘‘ May I take the 
liberty, sir, of inquiring if you met a lady named MacNeill ?” 
I said. 

‘‘ Bless my soul! the very lady,” he replied, with a pro- 
longed whistle. ‘* "I'was Mrs. MacNeill I alluded to.” 

‘* And the young lady—how is she ?” 

‘* As jolly a girl as ever I met, and quite deserving the de- 
votion of her handsome young lover, who seemed to regard 
her as the apple of his eye.”’ 

At this unexpected answer, I nearly tumbled over a rock 
that lay in my path. The stumble served to conceal my agi- 
tation. Could there be any mistake, I thought? ‘ What 
was the young lady’s name, sir ?”’ 

‘‘I’m blessed if I know,” he replied. ‘I don’t think I 
heard Mrs. MacNeill call her any name but ‘ Kate,’ and the in- 
tended always said ‘ Kitty.’ ”’ 
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Here was confirmation with a vengeance. The girl I pic- 
tured to myself drooping and sorrowing for me like a widowed 
dove, flirting away and earning the description of a ‘“‘ jolly 
girl.” Yet why should she not? Had I deserved otherwise ? 
Was she not paying me off in my owncoin ? And all my inter- 
course with Lady Adela St. Maur passed before my memory. 
Then it was plain Miss Malowney had ceased to regret me, and 
probably if I overtook her I should find her obdurate, and by 
no means disposed to renew an acquaintance which my own 
folly had stupidly severed. 

‘‘Did the young gentleman appear to be on as good terms 
with Mrs. MacNeill as with her young friend ?” I inquired in 
some trepidation. 

‘¢] should rather say so,” was the answer, ‘‘ seeing that 
she introduced him to me as her nephew, and informed me in 
confidence he was engaged to her fair companion.”’ 

Iasked no more. The case was plain. This Mrs. Mac- 
Neill was, no doubt, a prudent woman of the world, and 
brought her nephew as the companion of Miss Malowney at 
the very time when her bruised heart needed some solace. I 
could no longer doubt of the success of her plan. It changed 
my course quite. Old Fritz kindly gave the shelter of the 
chateau, and its substantial, if homely, fare, to Mr. Oxenford, 
as the old English gentleman informed us he was named. He 
had been a traveller to the sunny south—visited Rome, Naples, 
and other famed Italian cities, and was then homewards bound. 
He was a good specimen of his native land, with great kind- 
ness of heart, and the open-handed munificence for which his 
countrymen are distinguished. My feelings towards Miss 
Malowney underwent a sudden change when the consciousness 
that I was no longer regretted by her became impressed upon my 
mind. Why should I pursue any longer the girl who so soon 
had replaced my image in her heart. My pride forbade, and 
hastily desiring Tim to pack for home, I proposed to Mr. 
Oxenford becoming his fellow-traveller to England. I could 
do nothing more agreeable to the old gentleman. He was 
delighted at the prospect of having a companion on his jour- 
ney, and desired me to choose my own route and travel in 
any way I liked. So I selected crossing to Basle, and thence 
to Strasburg, making a visit to Hiedelberg Castle, thence to 
Mayence, and home by the Rhine and Belgium. 

I need not linger upon the parting between worthy Tim 
Hegarty and the parents of Claire. All wept plentifully tears 
of joy mingled with sorrow. I thanked them very sincerely for 
the kindly and agreeable visit I paid to the old fortress of 
Chillon, of which I shall ever retain a grateful remembrance, 
and with many little sowvenirs of Switzerland in delicate wood- 
work and horn vessels, Tim and I bade Monsieur and Madame 
Cuzol ** good-bye.” 

There was nothing very remarkable in our journey home- 
wards. I found my old companion lively and well-informed. 
He enjoyed everything ; even what to many men of his age 
and nation would have proved discomforts, he made mirth of, 
and we got on famously. When in London, we parted with 
mutual professions of esteem and regard. He gave me a 
pressing invitation to his place in Cumberland, not far, he said, 
from the world-famed demesne of Corby Castle, the ancestral 
seat of the Howards. I would have been disposed to accept 
it, but was prevented by the calls of duty. 

As I was walking through Charing Cross, I was tapped on 
the shoulder, and on turning round found myself vis-a-vis 
with Jackson of ours. ‘‘ Ah, Major, I’m heartily glad to see 
you,” I said. 

_ Tam equally glad, Philip,” he replied, ‘* you are in good 
time. I feared you’d not have caught us.” 

‘“‘How, Major—what do you mean ?” 

‘‘ We are under immediate orders for India,” he said. 
‘* There’s some revolt among the Affghans, and our regiment 
is ordered out at once. I came across to get my outfit, and 
would recommend you to do the same. But, by the way, 
what has become of the heiress ?” 





** Couldn’t find her, Major,” I replied sadly. 

** Ah, I see,” he said, shaking his head ; ‘ your flirtations 
at Castle De La Rupe lost you the heiress, I suspect. Well, 
never mind, old fellow—there’s as good fish in the sea as ever 
was caught ; so we'll look up a Begum, with a million or two 
of rupees, and pitch the heiress to 4 

I did not let the profane old bachelor finish the sentence, 
but cut him short with an invitation to dinner at Long’s, where 
I was staying. 

In a few days Ihad my outfit ready for India, and embarked 
with my regiment in the fine East India transport, the Ganges. 
We had a slow but pleasant passage, and on our arrival in 
India soon had to take the field. I liked the excitement of 
chasing the enemy among the mountain passes, and we soon 
had the satisfaction of capturing some important places in 
which treasures of great store were placed, adding a fair amount 
of prize money to our annual pay. I liked Indian life well 
enough, and soon grew familiar with the disposition of Coolies, 
Gonds, the proud Rajpoots, the glossy Brahmins shining with 
ghee, forming a contrast with the Bheels and Coolies. I was 
fortunate in having in my service some excellent hill-men and 
jungle-wallahs, who were as good shikarus as ever hunted a 
tiger or buffalo. My wild sports in the east were pursued with 
equal avidity, though with more danger than Maxwell’s ‘* Wild 
Sports of the West ;” and from among the many sporting events 
recorded in my diary I make a few selections for the enter- 
tainment of the readers of the Dustin Sarurpay MaGazine. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








IRISH MSS. AT ST. ISIDORE’S. 


Tue Catholic University Gazette some time since informed us that 
there was every ground to hope, through the liberality of the 
Father-General of the Franciscans, and of the Father-Guardian of 
St. Isidore’s at Rome, that the celebrated Irish MSS. deposited in 
that house would soon be in the hands of the professor of Irish 
literature in the Catholic University; and the Gazette also in- 
formed us that “it was well known what valuable materials those 
MSS. would afford towards the elucidation of the history of the 
Irish Church.” In the interest of the public we desire to know 
have these valuable MSS. yet reached this country, or is it a fact 
that the Rev. Dr. Brady, in his valuable brochure on the “ supposed 
conversion of the Irish bishops to the reformed religion at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the assumed descent of the 
present established hierarchy in Ireland from the ancient Irish 
Church,” drew largely from these valuable sources, for, as a cor- 
respondent writes, “the truthfulness of the historical facts con- 
tained in it (the brochure) admits of no argument. It is supported 
by authorities no sophistry can shake, and which future historians 
will be ashamed to deny.” We look with some anxiety for some 
intelligence concerning those valuable materials for Irish history, 
and if they have not already arrived, we trust that his Eminence 
the Cardinal will exercise his well-known influence with the 
Vatican to hasten the arrival of those national memorials. A 
learned clergyman of our city has, we are informed, for some time 
in the press a work entitled “The Flight of the Northern Earls,” 
alluding to the departure of Tyrone, O'Donnell, and Tirconnell in 
the reign of James I., and we learn that the rev. gentleman in 
uestion acquired a large portion of his information from the 
man archives. Perhaps he would be able to give us some intel- 
ligence concerning the Irish MSS. at St. Isidore’s. 





The tooth-ache may be cured by holding in the hand a certain 
root—that of the tooth. 

People may tell you of your being unfit for some liar oceu- 
pation in life; but heed them not; whatever employ you follow with 
perseverance and assiduity will be found fit for you—it will be your sup- 
port in youth and comfort in age. ' 

Every young man should remember that the world will always 
honour industry. The vulgar and useless idler, whose energies of body 
and mind are rusting for want of occupation, may look with scorn on the 
labourer engaged at his toil; but his scorn is praise, his contempt honour. 
Dean Swift says he never knew a man to rise to eminence who lay in bed 
of a morning; and Dr. Franklin says, “ he who rises late, may ‘rot all 
day, but nc\er overtake his business.” 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1714. 
(Continued). 


27th March—A proclamation issued giving a list of such Popish 
persons as were allowed to bear arms—viz., 121 guns, 133 swords, 
123 pistols; and requiring all parties to make search for arms in 
the custody of any persons not therein named. 

29th March—Petition of James King, ‘major of the Orange 
regiment,” relative to the expenses incurred on the occasion of pro- 
claiming the peace. 

12th April—The Mayor summoned the Alderman to elect a Mayor 
and Sheriffs for the ensuing year, but they would not elect unless 
thev had the naming of one of the three candidates. 

26th April—Forty-one men were seized at Bullock, having en- 
listed in the service of the Pretender 

17th May—One hundred and thirty more assembled at Howth for 
the same purpose. (Smee. 

In May, 1714, William King, Archbishop of Dublin, Sir Con- 
stantine Phipps, and others, were of the Privy Council who issued 
the proclamation for preventing the enlisting of recruits in aid of 
the Pretender, and for the discovery of such persons as had thereto- 
fore promoted such enlisting. (2) pean 

5th June—The Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord Lieutenant, sailed in 
his yacht for England. 

1st August— Queen Anne died. 

14th September—The Lords Justice disapprove of the Lord 
Mayor nominated by the Corporation. 


As we stated in our last number, the contest between Alderman 
Constantine and the Corporation, relative to the right of the Alder- 
men to nominate one of the three Aldermen proposed for the office 
of Mayor, attracted the attention of the Irish parliament, and the 
history of this event is given at great length in the report of the 
Irish municipal Corporations, and in “ a report of a committee of 
the House of Commons specially appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject. This document, accompanied by numerous details, will be 
found in the appendix to the third volume of the journals of that 
House. The nature of the contest and the evidence afforded on 
that occasion of the ancient constitution of the Corporation, in many 
particulars will, we think, be most conveniently shown by giving 
such extracts from the report as appear to us to be connected with 
those subjects.” 

“ This document, after a brief reference to the charters of Henry 
IL., John, and Edward IIL. proceeds to state that by a bye-law 
in the time of Richard III., it was ordered amongst other things, 
that the “ Jurees,” that is, the Aldermen, meet on every Holy- 
rood day to name one of themselves to be Mayor, from the 
Feast of St. Michael then next ensuing, for the space of one whole 
year ; and if the person so named come not to the election of Mayor, 
as he was named on Holyrood day, according to the law of the City, 
which hath been used of time that no mind is; to pay £20; and if 
any Juree shall absent himself on Holyrood day without reasonable 
cause, he shall have no election on Michaelmas; provided that no 
Juree that shall be chosen Mayor, and serve for a year, shall be 
elected within three years after without his own consent; and at 
Michaelmas assembly, second of Edward VI., it was ordered that 
the Mayor for the year past should go with the Mayor of the City 
for the time being, to begin from Michaelmas, and so from Michael- 
mas to Michaelmas continually for ever: that afterwards at Easter 
assembly, in the eleventh year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
bye-law was made, whereby it was enacted, ‘ That to eschew con- 
tention that yearly ariseth upon election of Mayor, every Alderman 
should keep his turn for bearing the charge of Mayoralty accord- 
ing to antienty, and all laws, ordinances, and orders heretofore 
made or granted to the contrary hereof, shall be by authority of 
this assembly revoked, repealed, annulled, and utterly frustrated 
and void ;’ this bye-law which established the succession, continued 
in force till Christmas assembly, 1652, when another bye-law 
was made, reciting the last-mentioned bye-law, in the eleventh of 
Elizabeth, and that the election of a Mayor by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, with the assistance of such as by that assembly should 
be concluded upon, would be more agreeable to the original con- 
stitution of the Corporation in the point of election of their yearly 
Mayor ; and reciting further that the Commons desired the assembly 
to lay down a course therein; and the bye-law orders and directs 
that the Mayor be henceforth yearly elected from among such of 


(a) Dalton’s “ Archbishops of Dublin,” p. 314. 
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the Aldermen as had not borne the office of Mayor in their own 
right, or in default of such, out of the Aldermen at large, to be made 
according to ancient custom of the City, by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, calling to their assistance the Sheriffs and sixteen of the 
commons there present to be gS asm by the sheriffs; and that 
bye-law further orders that the Mayor should thereupon be elected 
at such times as anciently had been accustomed, in such manner,as 
in the petition is desired, provided there be three of the Aldermen 
that had not served in their own right, to be nominated by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, put in election, and if there be not so many, 
then out of the Aldermen at large; which bye-law continued not 
long in force, for at Easter assembly, 1657, a law was made by 
which it was ordered and enacted that every Alderman who had 
not borne the office of Mayor in his own right, should keep his turn 
for bearing the office and charges of Mayoralty according to his 
antienty, successively; and all laws, ordinances, establishments, 
and orders theretofore made to the contrary were annulled thereby ; 
that from 1657 till the making of the new rules in 1672, the bye- 
laws of succession again took place except in two instances, one of 
Alderman Richard Cooke, 1633; the other of Sir Daniel Belling- 
ham, in 1664, each of whom were excused from serving in their 
turn, and the law of succession was, by the acts of assembly, dis- 
pensed with in these cases.” 

“The report, after stating the publication of the new rules, and 
the subsequent course of proceeding as to the mode of election, sets 
forth the claim of Robert Constantine, in 1711, to be chosen 
Lord Mayor of right, as the senior Alderman who had not passed 
the cushion ; and the committee reported that it further appeared 
to them that in order to remove all colour of election for the future, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, the 15th of 
May, 1711, at a very full assembly duly summoned in the usual 
manner, and by the proper officers, consisting of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and about eighty of the commons, made a bye-law 
reciting a bye-law made at Michaelmas assembly, in the fifth 
and sixth year of Philip and Mary, which enacted that the 
Mavor of the City should, the year after his Mayoralty, be made 
Master of the Trinity Guild; and also the bye-law of the eleventh 
of Elizabeth, which were found inconvenient in restraining the 
freedom of elections, and are therefore revoked and annulled. The 
report then states six several elections of Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
in 1711, all disapproved of by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council; and on the lst of October an act or order was made of 
the then Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen, importing that it 
was the undoubted right of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to elect 
such of the Aldermen of the City to the Mayoralty as they should 
think fit, without regard to seniority or juniority. The report then 
gives a long and particular detail of the controversy which ensued, 
which we have already given in our previous number, and conc\udes 
with a series of resolutions, of which the following now are only of 
importance : | 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee that the senior Alder- 
men who had not served as Mayor, had not any right by charter, 
usage, or bye-law in force in the City, as such, to be elected Lord 
Mayor. | 

“That it is the opinion of this committee that the right of 
nominating the three persons to be put in election for the Mayor- 
alty is in the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City, and that the 
Aldermen are in no sort restrained, in the choice of the succeeding 
Lord Mayor, to one of the three persons nominated or proposed to 
be put in election for Lord Mayor. 

* That it is the opinion of this committee that the Lord Mayor 
hath not any right by charter, usage, or bye-law in force in the 
City, to hold over beyond the year for which he was elected.” (a) 

‘thus ended this remarkable controversy, which for several years 
occasioned such strife amongst their “ honours” of the Corporation ; 
its importance will be sufficient excuse for the length of our notice, 
as we would not consider ourselves justified in curtailing its interest- 
ing dimensions in those days of archeological research. 

The accession of the House of Hanover (George L., in this year, 
1714) suggests to us to notice the publication by Mr. John Kemble 
of the “* State Papers and Correspondence of the Social and Poli- 
tical State of Europe from the Revolution to the Accession of the 
House of Hanover,” but we regret our limits preclude us at present 
from further notice of this valuable publication. 

Wheat, 11s. to 15s.; bere, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 4d.; oats, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d.; bacon, 17s. to 21s. 


(2) “Reports from Commissioners of Municipal Corporations in Ireland.” 
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ABBEY OF THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINICK, SLIGO. 


Or the ancient abbey churches still remaining in Ireland, the 
subject of our present illustration is at least one of the most 
remarkable. Though generally ruined, it contains in detail 
many features of great interest, not only from their wonderful 
beauty of design, but also from their almost perfect state of 
preservation. In a:p. 12538, the monastery was founded either 
by Maurice Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare (who was Lord Justice 
of Ireland in 1229, and who occupied the same position so 
late as 1245), or by the native chief O’Connor Sligo. Perhaps 
each assisted in the foundation, for about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, we have reason to know that a very con- 
siderable amalgamation between the Anglo-Norman invaders 
aad the native Irish families of distinction had taken place. 
In reading Irish history, it often occurs to us as a lamentable 
fact, that the Irish did not more generally receive ‘‘ Irish-born 
men” as their fellow-countrymen. Had they been less jealous, 
the nation might have been less disunited; and certainly when 
we reflect on the history of Scotland, and consider that both 
Bruce and Wallace, according to the Irish mode of thought, 
were natural aliens to the Scots, we may assume that had we 
been less national, and perhaps a little more in the same way 
of thinking as our ‘‘ cannie” cousins, Ireland would probably 
possess a history than she does, at least from the 
middle of the twelfth century to our own day. But we fear 
that our last few lines are sadly out of place—and now to re- 
turn to the noble abbey of Sligo, be the same Irish or Anglo- 

We read that in 1270, 1860, and again in 1894, the 
abbey was = by contending’ factions. In 1415, the 
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whole building is said to have been destroyed by an accidental 
fire. This misfortune having been represented to Pope John 
then present at the Council of Constance, he issued apostolic 
letters granting many indulgences to all visiting it, and con- 
tributing towards its restoration. To this, or about this. period, 
may, therefore, be referred the foundation of the present abbey. 
Architecturally speaking, the ruin is very fine, its principal 
remaining feature being a noble cloister, of which our wood- 
cut, drawn by Lover, is a very beautiful representation. The 
building is divided by a well-proportioned and beautifully con- 
structed belfry tower, which wants only its battlements to 
render it as perfect as the day it was finished. Nearly all the 
arches, windows, and other openings are deeply moulded or 
enriched with foliage or other sculptural design. Three sides 
of the cloisters are covered in by an arched roof. Except 
perhaps at Ross in the county Galway, and at the exquisitely 
picturesque abbey of Muckross at Killarney, there is, we be- 
lieve, nothing of its kind in Ireland so perfect as this beautiful 
arcade. ‘‘The Gothic arches, fluted pillars, and multiplicity 
of minute and curious ornamenis”’ (says an old writer), ‘‘ make 
us wonder at the high degree to which the arts of sculpture 
and architecture were carried in a country torn by rebellion 
and domestic dissension, as was the case with Ireland.”’ About 
the period of the execution of this exquisite work, an inquisi- 
tion of the 27th of Elizabeth, finds this monastery 
of a.church, a steeple, a cemetery, and two other stone build- 
ings, a fishing weir, besides ee a - 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O'Fuanacan, Barrister, M.R.1I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life 
O'Connell,” &c. 


CHARLES KENDAL BUSHE, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 

ae | QUEEN’S BENCH. 

The Bushe family.—Gervase Parker Bushe, M.P.—Rev. Thomas Bushe, 
father of the future Chief Justice.—Charles Kendal Bushe born in 
1767.—Sent to school in his fourth year.—Entered Trinity College in 
his fifteenth year.—Obtains a scholarship in 1785.—The College His- 
torical Society.—Bushe’s oratorical powers described by Lord 
Brougham.—Bushe and the amateur dramatists.—Called to the Bar 
in 1790.—Early struggles. —Temptation.—The state of the Irish Bar 
in 1790.—The Press.—Obscurity of old law books.—Returned to 
the Irish Parliament in 1797.—Castle favours rejected.—Mr. Bushe 
opposes the Union.—Mr. Sheil’s early sentiments upon the Union.— 
Speeches of Mr. Bushe in Parliament and at the Bar.—Meeting with 
King George IV. in 182].—Purchases Kilmurry, his paternal man- 
sion.—Chief, Justice in 1822.—Anecdotes.—Lines on Cesar Col- 
clough.— for sore throat.—Bushe’s mode of winning verdicts.— 
The Chief Justice at Kilmurry.—Timidity of the Chief Justice.—The 
dinner of the chiefs.—Death in 1843. 

THE family of Bushe is one of the most respectable in Ireland ; 
many of its members were representatives in the Irish parlia- 
ment, and all were distinguished for the nicest sense of honour 
and unbending integrity. Gervase Parker Bushe, M.P. for 
Callan, married the eldest sister of Henry Grattan, and 
was much distinguished in the. House of Commons. He 
materially aided his illustrious brother-in-law by his public 
spirit, his zeal, and eloquence. When the five great measures 
of reform were debated in the Irish parliament, from 1775 to 
the triumph of the popular party in 1780, he shone conspicu- 
ous in the discussions; and as a division of labour was made 
among the parliamentary leaders, the perpetual mutiny bill 
was entrusted to Mr. Bushe. | 

The Rev. Thomas Bushe, father of Charles Kendal Bushe, 
was a clergyman of the Established Church, whose love of 
literature and varied talents rendered him a suitable instructor 
for the future ornament of the bench and bar of Ireland. He 
resided at Kilmurry, in the county of Kilkenny; and as he 
was in receipt of a good income from his preferment in the 
church, and in the midst of a social circle by whom he was 
much beloved, he lived expensively—acecording to the habits 
of that time. He married Miss Katherine Doyle, the sister 
of a distinguished officer, Major General Doyle, long Governor 
of Guernsey and colonel of the gallant 87th re¢iment; and 
the eldest son of this union, Charles Kendal Bushe, was born 
in 1767. He received the name of Kendal from a dear friend 
of the Rey. Thomas Bushe, Mr. Kendal, whose regard for Mr. 
Bushe was evinced by his bequeathing him the beautiful 
demesne of Mount Juliet. 

Young Charles was early sent to school, Even then. the 
school of Mr. Shackleton at Ballitore was celebrated, and hither, 
in his fourth year, was conducted the future Lord Chief Justice, 
After some years he mastered all the elementary. branches of 
education, and was removed from Ballitore to Dublin, where 
he became a pupil of Mr. Craig. He studied hard, and in his 
fifteenth year entered Trinity College, Dublin. His university 
career was brilliant ; he bore away premium after premium in 
classics and science, and gained a scholarship in 17865, with 
eight first. best marks. His capacity is best measured by the 
men he encountered; Plunket, Grayos, Magee, Tone, and 
others who now oceupy a conspicuous position in their country’s 
history, were his: rivals, and to have succeeded against.such in- 
tellectual warriors is the best proof of Bushe’s ability. The 
College Historical Society, to. which such frequent reference 
has. been made in these “ Recollections,”’ was the field in which 
these young and brilliant spirits sought other than academic 
fame. - It was established by the students for the study and, 
practice of eloquence and polite literature, Although deriving 
its name from history, its debates soon assumed a political 
aspect, and to this most probably was owing the very marked 
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‘dislike in which it was long held by the collego| author 
‘Under « variety of pretexts they endeavoured to gircu: 






and patriotism which was ventilated in sekly discussi 
would be hurtful to the Protestant ascendanc , tried in Ran 
way to crush it, and for a time succeeded in doing 20. | 
lasted long enough to train Bushe, and his merits as a speaker 
are thus well described by Lord Brougham ;*. ‘* His power of 
narration has not perhaps been equalled. Perfect simplicity, 
but united with eloquence—a lucid arrangement and unbroken 
connexion of all the facts—the constant introduction of the 
most picturesque expressions, but never as ornaments—these, 
the great qualities of narration, accomplish its great, and 
purpose ; they place the story or the scene before the hearer 
or the reader as if he witnessed the reality. It is unnece 
to add that the temperate and chaste, and even saddened tone 
of the whole is unvaried and unbroken ; but such praise be- 
longs to every part of this great speaker's oratory. The 
utmost that partial criticism could do to find a fault, was to 
praise the suavity of the orator at the expense of his force. . 
John Kemble described him as the greatest actor off ths 
stage.” 
Apropos of the stage, an anecdote may . 
troduced here to show Mr. Daaaey 1 | of 
iving cause for jealousy. comp: natet 
high Fores established the celebrated trical 
kenny, which “faire citie,” during the season, 












uaintance with the local gentry, was a constant ati 
e dramatic representations, and the performers 0: 


sion requested him to state his opinion as to their respe 

merits. This, we can readily suppose, he was very xelucts 

to do. : Se 
‘My dear friends,” he said, ‘‘ you know the old saying, 

‘comparisons are odious.’ ” Pe ae] | 
‘¢ Oh, do say which of us acts the best.’ 


‘‘ Impossible,” replied Bushe, ‘* you are all so very perfect 
in’ your respective parts, there can be no preference to one 
above another.” j 

‘‘ That won’t do,” they said ; ‘none of us can take offenco— 
so your opinion we must have.” WER Sa dines ’ 

‘‘ Well,” replied Bushe, ‘‘ if I must say who acted his part 
best, and that you all promise not to be offended at my pre- 
ference, I'll give my opinion ; but, mind, I do so most re- 
luctantly.”’ | i 

Lond cries of ‘* We do! We do!” 

‘‘ Then, gentlemen,” said Bushe with the utmost gravity, 
‘I protest to you most solemnly I think the prompter. dis- 
charged his duty best, for during the whole performance I 
heard the most and saw the least of him! i 

Shonts of laughter at the happy mode in- which Bushe 
avoided committing himself rewarded his decision, = ~~" 

Mr. Bushe was called to the Irish bar in 1790. “Although 
his fame as a speaker followed him to the bar, he does not 
appear to have got quickly into practice. He had, with filial 
devotion, undertaken the liquidation of his father’s heavy debts. 
He married a lady to whom he was tenderly attached, a 
Miss Crampton ; and to see his amiable family growing up 
around him without sufficient means of support, was enough to 
damp the boldest courage. At such a juncture the Irish govern- 
ment held forth tempting offers to induce him to énlist under 
their banners ; and creditable it is to record that he invariably 
repelled avery Lemania as to turn aside from the path of duty 
to Ireland, en Mr, Bushe was called to the bar there were 
some men practising who had pushed forward by pure force 
of impudence. He said afterwards to Mr, Curran, the late 
Commissioner of the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, that 
the change which had taken place was mainly owing’ to 
career of three persons—Curran, Plunket, 5 jurin } 
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last brought legal knowledge into repute. He also 
* “ Statesmen of the time of George IIL.” = 

















: and after his call, Mr. Bushe was a 
diligent reader; bat his clavsic mind revolted from the pe- 
dantie Obscurity of the old law writers. ‘I was working,” he 
said to a friend, “for two hours. before I could discover the 
meaning of a judgment of Lord Coke reported in Bulstrode. 
I would rather have sat down to so much Greek. The mo- 
ment I discovered the meaning, I could have condensed the 
whole into half-a-dozen lines. The great object of the early. 
law writers seems to have been to be as incomprehensible as 

possible. Sir William Blackstone was the first great reformer 

in this respect ; he simplified the study of law as Bacon did 

that of natural philosophy.” As a speaker his mode of stating 

his client's case was inimitable. This may readily be seen by 

the report of his speech in Lord Trimbleston’s case. The 

clear and connected narrative—the choicest expressions pro- 

perly imtrdduced—the right’ word in the right place—the 

temperate and restrained language showed the consummate 

orator. , 

In 1797 he was elected member for the borough of Callan, 
and soon his parliamentary speeches placed him among the 
foremost orators of the Irish House of Commons. One of his 
ablest was during the debate on Mr. Ponsonby’s motion to 
bring in a bill to repeal an act for the suppression of distur- 
bances in 1797 ; and even the short extract which I have read 
displays a clearness of reasoning and felicity of expression 
that prove the logical mind. Towards the close of the 18th 
century Mr. Bushe got into lucrative practice, and his political 
status was very high. In 1799 he was visited at his house in 
BRaggot-street by two gentlemen officially connected with the 
Castle, who told him the high estimate Lord Cornwallis had 
formed of his talents, and offered to make him Master of the 
Kolls, or one.of the law officers. of the crown, if he would accept 
office. Mx. Bushe replied by thanking his Excellency for his 
kind opinion, and mentioned his desire to accept office pro- 
vided it was the reward of public service or the gift of private 
regard ; but his mind was made up never to sacrifice his in- 
dependence by seeking any favour, nor would he take oflice 
under the trammel of obligations. Mr. Bushe was a deter- 
mined enemy to the Union. He knew that if he took favours 


from the Lord Lieutenant the expected equivalent would be | 


his support of the measure for the annihilation of the Irish 
legislature,.whereby, in the glowing language of Sheil, Ireland 
could be kept under control. ‘‘The mihd of Mt. Bushe,”’ 
writes Sheil, ‘‘ was of too noble a cast to lend itself to purposes 
‘80 uncongenial to a free and lofty spirit; and he preferred the 
freedom of his country, and the retributive consciousness of 
the approbation of his own heart, to the ignominious distinc- 
tions with which the administration would have been glad to 
reward the “déréliction Of what he owed to Ireland and to him- 
self, Accordingly we find that Mr. Bushe threw all the energy 
of his youth into opposition to a measure, which he considered 
fatal to that greatness which nature appeared to have intended 
‘that his‘country should attain ; and to the last he stood among 
the band of patriots’ who offered a generous but, unavailing 
resistance to a legislative union with Great Britain.” At this 
oe Mr. Bushe sat for the ane —_ : = wrote 
as ‘as spoke against the impending Union, and his pam- 
phiet entitled “ Cease your Funning” remindsd Lord Brougham 
Baal ag hick an tyne OO 
With reference to the conduct of the partriot band who con- 









tested the exicroachments of the British.government inch by 
ying arg of the late Hon. Mr. Sheil 

Beeaitte relitid—haviig greatly changed his 

seit des i Tater yehtg—a to me well worthy 

AC reference: ‘ It cannot be fairly questioned 


ve of freland ought to have felt that het existence 


: that in placé of niakinig thése 
in power, wealth, and civilization to which hér qa- 

tural advantages would have inevitably led, she must of tiéees- 
sity sustain a declension as rapid as her progress towarde ém- 
provement had previously beer, and sink into the provindial 
inferiority to which she is now reduced. This ténvictions— 
the justice of which has been so well exemplified by the events 
prevailed through Ireland, and it required all the we 
which the minister could employ to produce the sentence of 
self-annihilation which he at last succeeded in persuading a 
servile legislature to pronounce. To the honour of the Irish 
bar,” adds Mr. Sheil, ‘‘ the great majority of itd members were 
faithful to the national cause, and Curran, Plunket, Ponsonby, 
Saurin, Burrowes, and Bushe accomplished all that eloquenee 
and patriotism could effect in opposition to the mercenaries who 
had sold the dignity of their profession, a8 Well ‘as the inde- 
pendence of their country, in exchange for that ignoble station 
to which by their slimy profligacies they were enabled to craw! 
up. Bushe was the youngest of these able and honest men, 
but he was among the most conspicuous of them all."* | 

In answer to what was urged in favour of the Union, grounded 
upon the absolute necessity of employing corruption as long 
as the two legislatures were distinct, the speech of Mr. Bushe 
is almost prophetic when regarded in reference to the notorious 
bribery at English elections, of which the recent parliamditaty 
inquiry has given such abundant and disgraceful proof. His 
love of irony is conspicuous throughout: ‘‘ The pure and in- 
corruptible virtue of the ministers cannot bear the prospect of 
such corruption, and that they may not see it they plutgé ihto 
the midst of it. They are Platonists in politics; the gross 
sensualities of the connexion disgust them, but the pure and 
spiritual indulgences of the union delight them. I own I 
always suspect this furious virtue ; the morals of prudery ate 
always problematical. When I see this pliable putriotiém 
declaiming with surly indignation to-day, and cringing with 
supple adulation to-morrow—fo the morning Diogenes growil- 
ing in his tub, in the evening Aristippus fawning in the ante- 
chamber, I always suspect that there is something moré thin 
meets the eye. I would ask some one of these enlarged And 
liberal politicians does he think that the simple executive 
government which is to be left in Ireland will be an improve- 
ment upon our situation, and whether he knows of no m 
to reform the parliament except by annihilatingit? But what 
is to be the transfiguration that is to glorify it, and how is tl 
corruption to put on incorruption? It is sentenced to , 
In Ireland it is to suffer the death of a felon; but its resur- 
rection in Westminster, in the midst of angel = and ifi- 
maculate innocence, is, it seems, to compensate for the extiiie- 
tion of its political life. Do they know the British parliament 
who thus speak? Do they think there is no borough patre- 
nage or borough representation ? Do they suppose there aré no 
placemen? Do they conceive it a pool of Bethesda, in which 
our impurities are to be cleansed ?” | 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the great 
Reform Act was passed in the British and an 
abstract of the return of the candidates’ expenses and the rd. 
of returning officers for every county, city, and borough of th 
United Kingdom has been completed. It shows the candidates 
acknowledged expenses for all the counties of Ireland at the 
general election of 1865 amounted to £44,801, and for alf the 
boroughs in Ireland to’ £24,610, while in England the shin 
expendéd on the siime occasion was the enormous amount ef 
£640,000, One English county, York, equalled the expense 
of all the Irish counties put together. Comment is unnecessary 
on such a state of facts. 


Wien the Union was carried it is eishtap a 
‘government that they-did not allow the bold and hone 

cates 0 parliamentary existence to remain out of offiee. 

Curran. beeame | the Rolls, Ponsonby Lord Ohan- 

gellor, Pianket and Sautin were Attorneys- General, ahd Bishe 
* Sneil’s © Legal atid Political Sketches,” vol. i. p. 12. 
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Solicitor-General. He was therefore concerned for the crown 
in all the state prosecutions, and in the ‘‘ Bar Life of O Con- 
nell” I have mentioned him with reference to the trials under 
the 88 Geo. III., called the ‘‘ Convention Act ;” and perhaps 
the best proof of his fascinating qualities is the fact that the 
vigour of his efforts to put down the Catholic Board caused 
him no loss of favour, either among the higher ranks of the 
Roman Catholics or, stranger still, amongst the people. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





MY FORTNIGHT’S TRIP IN CHINA. 

In the early part of the present year, I started from Shanghai, with two 
companions, for a fortnight’s trip into the interior of the Kiangsu province. 
A trip in this part of China differs very materially from what one under- 
stands by the term at home. Here there are no railways flying with 
lightning speed from town to town, and at last depositing you at your 
destination long before the mental retina has lost the reflection of home 
and its surroundings; here there are not even roads upon which you 
may be driven along with prancing steeds and comfortable vehicle; here 
there are no pleasant halting-places, where a cheerful fire and a com- 
fortable bed await you when the journey for the day is over. Here, on 
the contrary, your trip must be accomplished in a Chinese built boat, 
which you must look upon as your home until-your return. Not that 
this latter method of travelling is without its attractions. The boatmen 
may be lazy and stupid, the boat itself may be unwieldly, and the cabin 
doors and windows may, when required to do so, decline to shut closely ; 
but the absence of all stiffness and restraint, the pleasure of those joyous 
little dinners for which your gun has principally made provision, and 
at which the good humour, which exercise in the open air is sure to 
induce, bursts out in rich profusion; the luxury of your after-dinner 
cigar on deck, if the season admit—all these, and many other indescriba- 
ble pleasures, suffice to make a trip in China far from unenjoyable. 

We started from Shanghai on a cold February evening, and proceeded 
westward up the estuary generally known as the “ Soochow creek.” It 
ought to be remarked in limine, that those canals, or creeks as they are 
called, which are the only highways of this province, form perhaps the 
most wonderful network of waters within the same limits in the world. 
It has been recently calculated that the linear measurement of all the 
creeks, great and small, within a circuit of 100 miles round Shanghai, is 
not less than 10,000 miles. Under the influence of a fair wind and tide, 
we soon left Shanghai with its civilization far behind, and launched into 
the midst of genuine Chinese scenery and Chinese life. .On the first 
morning after our departure we passed Wong-doo, where there is a verv 
fine three-arched bridge of cut stone. These bridges, hundreds of which, 
and many of a great age, are to be met with in a short journey into the 
interior, prove that the Chinese were well-acquainted with the laws of 
arches and bridge-making long before the western “barbarians” had 
established themselves in the country. From Wong-doo we passed on in 
a north-westerly direction through an uninteresting tract of country, and on 
the following morning we arrived at Quin-shan, a walled city, famous for 
‘the wonderful hill (shan) which rises in its midst, and is surmounted by 
a pagoda, the view from which is said to be wonderfully great. Quin- 
shan is also remarkable as having been the head-quarters of Gordon’s 
force during a portion of the late campaign against the rebels. The city 
is now little better than a heap of ruins, and the remnant of its people, 
who still cling to their ancient homes, live together in a few wretched 
houses in an obscure corner of the once proud city. After spending a 
few hours at Quin-shan we get once more under weigh, and on the same 
night arrived beneath the walls of the renowned city of Soochow. 
Soochow is the capital of the Kiangsu province, and is, with three ex- 
ceptions the largest city in China—Nanking, Peking, and Hangchow 
alone exceeding it in point of size. The walls are said to be sixteen miles 
in circumference, and are at present, owing to recent repairs, in*a very 
efficient state; there are six gates, some of which are very massive and 
imposing. Soochow was at one time considered the gayest and most 
luxurious city in China, and although war has made dreadful ravages 
here and in the neighbourhood, quite sufficient evidence remains to show 
that everything which wealth and power can command was to be enjoyed 
to the full by the inhabitants. Within the city there are a number of 
pagodas—the principal one of which, called the Pih-she-pas-tah, consists 
of ten stories with galleries, in a high state of preservation: the building 
of this peers is said to have occupied the term of sixty years, and in the 
reign of Tas-kuang further repairs cost the imperial treasury upwards of 
twenty-six thousand dollars. The other pagodas are of less importance, 
and having been totally neglected, are now gradually falling to decay. 
At Soochow there is a very good arsenal belonging to the Chinese 
government, and superintended by Dr. Macartney, late of the 99th regi-~ 
ment. There are 6 subordinate Europeans, 400 Chinese, and 20 Tartars 
also engaged in this establishment. Large quantities of shot and-shell 
are manufactured here, and sent off to all parts of the empire; and guns, 
mortars, and howitzers, some of which might vie with those manu- 
factured at home, are also turned-out at times. Having satisfied our 
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curiosity at Soochow, we pr on our route 
but pow dilapidated suburbs. Never it 
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tion—never had we seen a spot before 
beauty, now so ruined and forsaken: for the dark banner of civil 
been unfolded over that ill-starred region, and all the calamities 
ruthless and infuriated soldiery could inflict were scattered 
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country far and wide. Here stood a solitary , the sole relic of what 
was once a noble temple; there a triumphal arch, though bereft of its 
principal decorations, still proudly reared its head; the many homesteads 
which, in days gone by, gave shelter to so many y families—the 
stately edifices and abodes of pleasure, once the boast and of the 
inhabitants, are now all buried in one indiscriminate ruins, and 


the thousands of human beings who once lived, laughed, and rejoi 
there, are all swept away—all, except the few aged men and 
whom we saw crouching beneath some thatched ruins, apparently resolved 
to spend the small remnant of their existence amidst the scenes of their 
childhood, and cling to the home of their pride and their affections to the 
last. * 
After journeying for about two hours through this land of ruin and 
desolation, we were glad to find ourselves once more in an open country, 
and among scenes far more enlivening. On land and water it was a 
cheering sight ; the fields were in many places well cultivated, and even at 
that season added much to the beauty of the landscape, and the Grand 
Canal, into which we had then entered, was crowded with boats of almost 


li 


every size and shape known in the Celestial Empire—the wicked- 
looking gun-boat with its numerous rowers making tol y speedy 


progress, the heavily-laden market-boat moving along at a snail’s pace, 
though apparently quite fast enough for the lazy-looking crew who 
lounged in various attitudes upon the deck—the tiny despatch boat 
shooting along at a rapid pace, and, not the least noteworthy, the pic- 
turesque-looking mandarin’s junk, with its lofty poop and flaunting 
streamers. We also passed a number of those little fishing ¢faft so com- 
mon in China, with the intelligent-looking cormorants the 
sides of the boat, buried, it would appear, in deep thought of vengeance 
against the entire piscine species. In passing amongst so many boats of 
various kinds we met with no incivility; on. the contrary, every facility 
was afforded to our boatmen for the better progress of our boat, and we 
found that our own experience corroborated the testimony of so many 
others—that the Chinese, apart from their ill-feeling towards foreigners, 
which has now almost died away, are a peaceably-disposed people ; but, 
as there is in every other country a mixture of bad amongst the population, 
so China has its share of low and dangerous wretches. Amongst. the 
latter I would certainly give a prominent place to the so-called braves, 
the plagues of China. These draves are a sort of irregular soldiery of the 
lowest possible class, who take to warlike pursuits for the sake of the 
advantages which war holds out to them for the plundering of the country 
in which they may be placed. In time of peace they receive little or no 
pay, and they consequently must have recourse to their old habits of 
pilfering—or, as often happens, bréak out into open rebellion against the 
most feeble of governments, until some sort of compromise has been 
effected. These despicable characters have all the bounce and sw 
of soldiers, without one spark of the soldier’s honour or the 
courage. Our fortnight’s trip was destined not to pass over without a 
collision with these worthies. Rumours with more or less foundatio 
had reached us before starting, that numbers of braves were to be met 
with on our route, and that even the Nien-fei—those enemies of 
foreigners, who are tht .representatives of the latest phase of Chinese re- 
bellion—were prowling in some of the districts through which we had to 
pass. We therefore kept ourselves upon the gui vive, and every night 
before retiring to rest we looked carefully after our revolvers and 
weapons. On the third evening of our trip we sat down to dinner, 
peaceably disposed as three men well could be. The day had 
exceedingly fine, and the shooting, during the hour or two we set 
for that amusement, was above the average; exercise 
atmosphere had put us on good terms with ourselves 
general, and if the ghost of old Yeh himself had there and 
to us, I verily believe we should have overlooked his former 
magnanimously have extended to him the hand of friendship 
tality. A capital little dinner had certainly not suceeded in ng o 
tempers; but as we sat laughing and talking under the soothing influence 
of our after-dinner cigars and coffee, our equanimity was put to a severe 
test by the bumping of our boat against some obstacle ' thrown. 
in our way. The smashing of sundry pieces of crockery that the 
shock was more severe than any of the collisions which so : 
occur in Chinese creeks after nightfall, so we rushed on deck to 
see what was the matter. Night had then set in, but in the midst of the 
gloom we could discover the hulk of a Chinese gun-boat close astern of 
us, and a smaller boat lying close to our port side. The of Ch 
men when they quarrel is suggestive of nothing short of p 
and on this occasion their lungs were certainly not Ina 
time we discovered that the gun-boat men, in spite of the mild 
monstrances of our eoolies,"had grappled with our boat, and were actu: 
coming on board of us for some reasons best known to themselves. 
was an indignity for which we were certainly unprepared: we 
soon in the midst of the Chinamen, and one of my companions, 
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us thought it more prudent to retire for the present. than tisk a like in- 
the few on lgnbprinlonsty xeptiond be steht ceegrn enee pres sarees 
the om rept e t return greater earnest- 
ness to the attack, and as ee era the word that we were only 
three—a fact to which we o were suffi y alive—we thought it 
advisable to call our arms into requisition, and prepare ourselves for the 
worst. A comparative lull having suceeded, we took advantage of it to 
demand the cause of their attack. upon us, and as Chi are never at 
a loss for a lie, we were hardly surprised at being told that our boatmen 
had wilfully ran our boat into theirs, and that serious damage had been 
done, for which they demanded compensation. The darkness seemed to 
favour their falsehood, but when some lamps were procured, we found 
that we were the sufferers, whereas the other boat was still intact. This 
was certainly a.stumbling-block to their schemes; but they nevertheless 

ersisted in demanding some money and in retaining hold of our boat. 
Things now began to look rather serious, and evil might probably have 
followed, had it not been ascertained that a mandarin was in the neigh- 
benrhood, and. to him we quickly referred the case. He soon appeared 
upon the scene, and proved to be a young and intelligent man, and when 
we had given him our names and occupation, he said a few words of remon- 
strance to the now énraged soldiers, and we were afterwards permitted to 
depart in peace. After this exciting incident we kept for some time a 
careful look-out, but as the hours passed on without farther annoyance 
we grarually succumbed to Nature’s yearning, and ere long we were all 
under the soothing influence of sleep. 

During the night we passed a city of considerable importance, called 
Wu-see, and on the following afternoon we arrived at Chang-chow-foo, 
another city rendered famous by the late rebel'campaign. Here we went 
on shore to purchase a few necessaries, and were accompanied by a motley 
rabble. whilst. we paraded the streets of the now ruined city. This was 
te first place where we got properly “ mobbed” —the juvenile portion of 
the population clapping their hands and by other emphatic gestures 
attesting their delight at seeing such novel and grotesque figures as then 
passed amongst them. We were, however, treated with civility and 
politeness by all to whom we addressed ourselves, and, except an occa- 
sional pressure from the crowd which followed us in the narrow streets, 
we suffered no inconvenience from being the “lions of the hour,” The 
ruins of Chang-chow-foo might almost rival those of Soochow; we 
noticed, however, a few tolerably good stone arches spanning the canal 
and covered with creeping plants and flowers. The houses along the 
banks of the canal are built close to the water, and in sailing through the 
city one. might almost fancy himself away amongst the gayer scenes of 
“the Bride of the Sea.” On the following afternoon we arrived at Tan- 
yan, a walled city; but as we had mepped out for ourselves a long 
journey with a limited term within which to accomplish it, we did not 
make any delay there, . On the following morning we found onrselves 
hard and fast in a shallow and narrow creek, about a mile and;a half 
distant from the Yang-tse river, which we could see in the distance 
rolling along like a mighty sea, with numbers of native craft beating 
backwards and forwards on its surface. After six hours delay, we again 
got under weigh, and at 1 p.m. we entered China’s greatest. river, the 
Yang-tse We were then about three or four miles from the Eng- 
lish settlement of Chin-keang, towards which we next proceeded. But 
we had such difficulty in beating against the strong current of the Yang- 
tse, that it was some time after sunset when we were greeted by our 
Chin-keang friends, who received us with the hearty kindness and hos- 
pitality, which are so characteristic of the European residents in China. 

-, Next morning dawned fair and promising, but in spite of our anxiety 
to.get to Deer Island, where we expected such capital sport, we were 
detained by a few slight contfre-temps until the sun was high in mid- 
heaven. However, we shipped our guns, ammunition, and provisions for 
the day. into a good-sized Chinese-built yacht, and under the influence 
of a spanking breeze we flew up against the stream, and in a comparatively 
short. period reached the island, where the deer lay reposing in their 
brakes, little dreaming of the havoc and slaughter which were then being 
méditated against them. Deer fstand is a bleak, almost uninhabited 
island, formed by the branching off of the Yang-tse river into two separate 
channels, which again coalesce some six miles farther on. It is about 
two miles, broad in the widest part, and is covered with bamboo canes, 
which are periodically cut down by the few half-starved looking inhabi- 
tants, thus pe a stubble behind over which no dog could travel with 
safety, and which would speedily ruin the best boots ever worn by a 
sportsman. As there were then four of. us, we divided ourselves into 
parties of twos, and. commenced our march steadily over the horrible 
ground towards the nearest brakes. Our success was bad at first, owing 
to a sudden change of the wind by which our scent was carried towards 
the deer, and we fad the mortification of seeing several fine fellows sud- 
denly jump up far‘beyond the reach of our guns, rear their proud ‘heads, 
sniff the air, and then plunge madly off towards the distant shore. 
However, we soon made a dexterous detour, and after a considerable 
amount of walking over a stubble such as I hope never to fall to my lot 
elsewhere, under a sun which had then become pretty hot, our sport 
began in earnest. Up started the deer right and leit, and right and left 
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othi we had brought with us. We were all 
hungry as hawks, and I remem 


| having never enjoyed a repast with 
half the gusto that I ienced on that occasion when discussing my 
cold lu » washed down as it was by that ambrosial mixture formed 
of Guipness’s XX and Bass’s Pale Ale, and known to mortals by the 
euphonious designation of “ half-and-half.” 

After our pleasant little banquet, we wiled away the time with our 
pipes and with many an old familiar song, which brought back so vividly 
recollections of other scenes and other associations far away. A man 
who sings or plays generally carries with him wherever he goes a fand of 
amusement for himself and all around him ; but when such a man's des- 
tinies are cast in some distant land where the comforts of civilization are 
often difficult of attainment, and where the poetry of “ childhood’s happy 
home” is felt so keenly, then the riches of such a gift come oyt in full 
profusion, and the most ordinary ditty, provided it has got a home flavour 
about it, is listened to with more rapt attention than would be the most 
brilliant production of a Verdi or a Handel at home. Thus, as we tacked 
down the river, the time passed pleasantly away, and we almost felt a 
pang of regret when our little barque, under the able guidance of our 
host, swept gracefully round to her usual moorings under the shelter of 
the Chin-keang hills. Next morning we were sorry to find that strong 
gusts of wind swept down the river, effectually preventing anything less 
than one of the largé river steamers from proceeding upwards, so we 
were obliged to employ ourselves in visiting the few places of interest 
which Chin-keang can boast of, and in the evening we stepped once more 
into our little excursion boat, and hoisting sail floated swiftly down the 
Yang-tse. Our host—a capital specimen of a stalwart, manly, kind. 
hearted Irishman—would insist upon accompanying us part of the way; 
and when at last the time did come for his departure, and when he had 
jumped into his gig which we had been towing, we were surprised to hear 
-s Chinese crew respond so heartily to his request for three parting 
cheers. 

We were soon beyond the hearing of those enthusiastic adieux, and 
settled down for another week of bird-slaughtering and rambling through 
the ruined remains of ancient Chinese greatness. Our original intention 
was to have struck across the north-western portion of the Kiangsu pro- 
vince on our return, for the purpose of seeing Hoo-chow; bat we found 
that we had either over-estimated the industry and intelligence of our 
Chinese boatmen, or under-estimated our distance—or both, and so we 
were obliged to be satisfied with a much smaller change of route upon 
eu return than we had anticipated. Travelling over almost the same 
ground as before, we arrived after two days at Chang-chow-foo, where 
we turned off in a southerly direction, and after a few hours found our- 
selves in a narrow and almost deserted creek, where, to our delight, we 
saw lots of teal and duck disporting themselves in the most fearless 
manner in the clear and sparkling water. Poor things! their sport ended 
when ours began, and after a few hours easy shooting we found we had 
made a more respectable “ bag” than we had on any day since the be- 
ginning of our trip. Next day we continued to creep along through 
scenery wilder and more savage than I have noticed in any other part of 
China. The banks on either side of the river were high, and covered from 
the top to the water’s edge with almost every possible variety of tree. 
We climbed to the top ofthe bank occasionally, but not a house, not 
another boat, not a single vestige of human habitation could we see, and 
save the monotonous humming of our boatmen as they lazily worked their 
scull, or the shouting and screaming of a thousand wild birds which 
seemed to resent our intrusion upon a place go. sacred, not @ sound dis- 
turbed the monotony of that day’s journey. As we were to work 
on shore, we were obliged to sit in the bow of our boat with our guns 
ready, and fire at whatever came within reach. Eyen this mild form of 
sport was amply repaid, for the birds were as plentiful as sportsman could 
desire, and their extreme fearlessness and confidence led us to believe that 
no “ barbarian” had ever before roused the echoes of that dreary region 
with the ring of his trusty fowling-piece. In fact, it was apparent that 
our boatmen, in spite of their professed wisdom, lost their way, and thus 
brought us through a country which we otherwise should not have seen. 

On the following morning we arrived at a walled city called Ye-shing, 
situated at one of the outlets to the Ta-ho lake. The walls are high and 
in good repair, and some of the gates are massive and well-constructed. 

Over one of the latter we saw a erty sight, such as is occasionally to 
be seen in China—a human head hung high in mid-air, and tossed to and 
fro in every wg breeze. We soon afterwards found ourselves in the 
Ta-ho lake, a large irregular sheet_of water dotted with numerous islands 
of various dimensions, some of which are said to be inhabited by pirates. 
We saw, however, no more formidable crafts than the few fishing boats 
which lazily floated about, with apparently very little success, The 
shores of the Ta-ho lake are unpicturesque, except towards the south, 
where a few barren hills tend to relieve the monotony of the scene. 
Owing to the fear of the boatmen, who could not be persuaded to cross 
the lake in our fragile boat, we did not see as much of the lake district as 
we should have wished, and we were hurried into a winding creek, which 
brought us in the course of the evening to a large village called Wu-chao, 
the five bri:?,. s, where we went on shore, and got well “ mobbed” by an 
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admiring multitude. On the following day we arrived at Wu-see, which 
we had passed during the night on the occasion of our passing up. Here 
we found that everybody was engaged in the celebration of the Chinese 
new year, which had then set in. Gongs, cymbals, and drums were being 
sounded on every side; squibs and craekers were being discharged at 
rapid intervals; everyone was dressed in holiday attire, and everything 
proclaimed that the one great festival of the year was hailed by the 
Chinese with all the pleasure imaginable. 

In the midst of all those signs of jubilation, my attention was called to 
a little white building situated at some distance from the river, whose 
modest and neat exterior, surmounted as it was by the symbol of our 
redemption, proclaimed it to be one of the outposts of that religion 
which in spite of every opposing obstacle has carried its victorious banner 
to the farthest ends of the earth, and, with victory, has borne to the 
nations all that there is of joy, of comfort, and of hope—that religion 
whose sway far exceeds the petty sovereignty of mere kings, which soars 
beyond the bounds of kingdoms and states, crossing mountains and 
oceans, declaring its truths to the monarch on his throne, to the Indian 
in his wigwam, enlivening the silent forests of the Far West, sanctifying 
the populous cities of the Orient! Never shall I forget the deep impres- 
sion which the sight of that little chapel, situated so far away from every 
other European habitation, evoked, as it appeared that lovely evening 
lighted up by the rays of a fast-declining sun. 

The remainder of our journey home was accomplished in such a hurried 
manner, that we were prevented from taking much interest in the places 
through which we passed for the second time. We soon began to meet 
numbers of boats containing some of our Shanghai acquaintances, who 
were out for the new year’s holidays. Our varied “ bag” was the object 
of much admiration, and our peculiar appearance after a fortnight’s 


“ roughing” was hardly a less matter of surprise to our more polished- | 


looking friends. On the evening of the fifteenth day after our departure, 
we arrived once more in Shanghai, greatly improved in health and spirits, 
and delighted with the many interesting sights of our fortnight’s trip in 
China. 





THE REBEL.—A Tate or ’98. 
CHAPTER 11.—continued. 


The approaching sounds now became more distinct. Be- 
fore the fugitive could add another word the young girl had 
bounded lightly to his side, and laying her hand on his arm, 
with a glance of most urgent entreaty, pointed to her former 
retreat, saying: “‘ Hasten while there is yet time; your life 
is at stake. Refusal will not benefit me, as I am determined 
on not again entering the hiding-place.” 

He could not withstand this appeal. Without another 
word he stepped into the cave; the two women replaced the 
stone carefully, and then resumed the position in which we 
found them at the opening of our tale. A moment had 
hardly elapsed when a loud knock was heard at the door. 
Neither stirred, and it was soon repeated with considerable 
violence. Then a voice exclaimed : “ Hallo! open the door 
and give us up the bloody rebel inside, or we'll burst it open 
and hang every mother’s soul of you.” 

The elder female arose, and going over to the door, in- 
quired, *“ Who’s there ?” 

The only answer she obtained was a loud oath, and a re- 
petition, in still more menacing tones, of the command to 
open the door. With trembling fingers she undid the bolt ; 
the latch was immediately raised, the door shoved right 
open, and three men rushed in, whom she immediately re- 
cognized as members of the Wexford yeomanry corps. 
Outside she could see the dark forms of several others, and 
hear their gruff voices as they swore vehemently to hang the 
d—d rebel and those who harboured him on the first tree 
that came in their way. 

He who appeared the leader of the new comers, and who 
wore the uniform of an officer of the yeoman cavalry, glanced 
sharply around the interior of the hut. The fire which 
blazed on the hearth chased away the lurking shadows even 
from it furthest corners, but nothing suspicious met his 
scrutinizing gaze. Turning fiercely to the woman who stood 
shivering by his side, he exclaimed: 

“Woman, what's the meaning of this? Where have you 
coneealed the rascally rebel? Come, tell me, or by the bones 
of King William, I'll string your daughter and yourself as 
high as heaven before you're an hour older.” 





‘Don’t you see,” the woman answered, “that this poor 
hovel could not conceal anything from your notice? There 
it is all before you from wall to wall—the only shelter we 
have from heat or cold, and God knows it is little enough.” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, woman—we want no gibberish nor 
whining of that sort. The man must be here, and if you 
don’t choose to tell us where you have hidden him, we'll find 
him without your aid, and then look to the consequences. 
Come, my men,” added he, addressing his followers, “turn 
up that bed, examine the walls, and don’t let the ruffian 
escape you.” 

His orders were executed vigorously. The ved was upset 
and tossed into the middle of the hut—the walls were atten- 
tively scrutinized at every point—even the cupboard was 
burst open and examined. But the search was fruitless— 
to the great disappointment of the greedy yeomen, who 
thirsted for plander not less than for blood, and who were 
wont, in attending to the interests of the king by hunting up 
the rebellious and disaffected, to look even more sharply 
after their own by appropriating whatever valuables they 
could lay hands on. Here, however, they found nothing 
worth pilfering. 

“By G—,” cried the officer, “I fear that after all we 
have missed our game—the fox must have doubled on us 
somehow. Sergeant Hobnail, do you take ten men, and 
continue the pursuit up the mountain. Leave the other two 
with me, and let them await me outside.” 

In a few moments the officer was left alone with the in- 
mates of the cabin. He was a tall, powerfully-built man of 
about forty years of age; his forehead was broad and mas- 
sive ; large bushy eyebrows overhung a pair of cold stoney 
eyes, which seemed as if they had never “ given birth to a 
tear.” His nose was long and well-shaped, and on his thin 
and all but bloodless lips there now hung a smile of sinister 
and triumphant meaning. After going to the door and see- 
ing that his commands had been obeyed, he turned back, 
walked over to the fire where the young girl was still seated, 
and laid his large hand on her shoulder, exclaiming with an 
air of triumph : 

‘““So we've met again, my beauty! I was thinking my 
good fortune had not yet taken farewell of me, and that you 
and I were destined for further acquaintance. And here 
you were all the time! and I always moping about the streets 
in the hope of catching another glimpse of your bewitching 
countenance. But, my mountain lily, we won’t part so 
easily this time. Il take you from this bleak, barren spot, 
where your beauty and fragrance are wasted on the walls of 
this miserable pig-stye, and transplant you to the loveliest 
parterre your fancy can conceive, where I’ll watch you and 
tend you with a care and vigilance that nothing shall tire.” 

As the officer rattled on in this light, jaunty strain of 
gallantry, she whom he addressed seemed about -to faint 
away. Whilst the yeomen had been engaged in searching 
the cabin she had been endeavouring to conceal her features 
from their leader, who she observed was scanning her with 
curiosity written legibly in every lineament of his counte- 
nance, and we have seen with ill-success. But when she 
felt the heavy hand laid on her sboulder, and heard the 
mocking tones sounding on her ear with painful distinctness, 
a deadly pallor overspread her features, and her heart 
cowered within her under an impulse of sickening fear. 
Then her sense of hearing became dulled, and though’ she 
could discern through the misty film that gathered over her 
eyes the gibing smile that curled the lip of her persecutor, 
she could hardly comprehend a word he uttered. 

The mother up to this had been a silent though agenized 





spectator of the scene—but she could bear it no longer. Fall- 
ing on her knees before the officer, who was quite unmoved 
_ by the effect his words had produced, she wildly implored 
_ him not to take her daughter from her. | fp 

‘“‘Have mercy, that mercy may be shown to you!” she 
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cried in tones of supplication ; “ pity a mother’s anguish, and 
leave me my child. Do not rob me of my only remaining 
treasure.” 

“ That will do now; get up, good woman,” he answered ; 
‘Tl not take your daughter from you—I’ll not separate you, 
for you'll both gang into Wexford with me to-night; and if 
you're a sensible woman, you won’t make any fuss about it, 
and advise your pretty daughter to follow your example.” 

There was something in the manner of the speaker that 
told the suppliant her prayers were useless. Men there are, 
though I trust not many, who talk and act as if they consi- 
dered it a most valuable endowment—if not already possessed 
to be sought after with all possible diligence—to be able to 
shut the door of the heart against every feeling of pity and 
compassion. for human suffering and human sorrow. And 
the cold hard gaze of the stony eye, which fell upon her with 
a half-scornful, half-amused expression—the sharp bitter 
curl of the sneering lip, betraying such an utter disregard— 
aye, even contempt for her anguish, announced to the kneel- 
ing woman that such was the man to whose mercy she was 
appealing. She rose to her feet, and turning upon him a 
look full of hatred and indignation, she again spoke: 

“What compassion could I expect from you—the mur- 
derer of my husband? Whata miserable fool I was to cringe 
and whine for mercy to a man in whose breast there is not 
a single spark of pity or manly feeling. You murdered my 
husband, you burned the roof above my head, you made me 
an outcast from my friends and home, and drove me and my 
children to live, like wild beasts, on the side of this barren 
mountain; and now, not satisfied with all these injuries, you 
are about to drag my daughter from the protection of the 
humble roof which God gave us in our affliction. But I 
promise you, as sure as God is a God of justice, so sure will 
a day of retribution come, when the wrongs of your vic- 
tims ‘ 

** My dear Mrs. O’Neill, allow me to inform you that I 
care just as little for your curses as for your prayers; both 
will prove equally unavailing. I hope you will not compel me 
to use any force in order to remove you; however, if force 
be necessary I shall not hesitate to resort to it.” 

** Aye, ’tis on poor helpless females who are unable to de- 
fend themselves you think fit to show your valour,” rejoined 
the woman ; “ yes, you are brave enough against such an 
enemy. But men such as you are not so brave on the battle 
field, where they have men to contend with. Not one step 
will I stir from this cabin unless you tear me from it by 
violence—a task which I suppose will not be one bit too 
base and cowardly for you.” 

‘I can afford to despise all such taunts and imputations 
as those you have uttered, Madam,” answered the officer, who 
seemed to grow more bland and courteous as the words of 
the woman became more bitter and ill-tempered. “The 
rebels whose skulls I have opened on the field of battle, 
would bear testimony to my courage if they had power. 
However, my purpose is not to bandy words with you; and 
since you drive me to it, I shall have to submit you to the 
indignity of being carried in the arms of my men. As for 
your fair daughter, I shall attend to her myself.” 

With these words he stepped to the door, and summoned 
the men who were waiting outside. One of them was a 
rather small-looking individual with a pale face, large watery 
eyes, and a Roman nose on which he specially prided him- 
self. At one period of his life he had been a tailor, but in a 
fit of enthusiastic loyalty he abandoned his calling, gave up 
the needle for a weapon of a more warlike nature, and in 
one word became a member of the Wexford yeoman cavalry 
corps. The other was a coarse, ill-looking fellow, of low 
Stature, and very fat. These two worthies were purposely 
left behind by Sergeant Hobnail to attend his officer, as being 
the least effective of the pursuing party. 

“Tie that woman’s hands,” were the words addressed to 
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them on entering by their officer; “and do you, Moulds, place 
her before you on your horse, and see that she does not es 
cape you before we reach Wexford. I myself will look to 
this damsel.” 

As he spoke he stepped towards the girl, who was now 
crouching in mute despair in one corner of the cabin. She 
gave a long wild shriek on seeing him approach. He had 
taken another step towards her, and was already bending 
over her, when his attention was diverted by a strange noise 
at his back. He looked around to see if his men were exe- 
cuting his mandate, and his eyes encountered a scene so un- 
looked for, that he almost fancied he was dreaming. An 
athletic young man of exquisite proportions, attired in a 
military coat of the rebel colour, whom he immediately re- 
cognized as the object of his pursuit, had grasped in his 
vigorous arms the unfortunate hero of the needle, and was in 
the act of hurling him with frightful force against his terrified 
companion, who in the mean time was staring at the stranger 
in a scared, helpless manner, his teeth chattering, and his 
whole aspect and bearing betraying extreme alarm. Before 
he could interfere the rebel had executed his purpose, and 
the two doughty yeomen were lying insensible against the 
wall of the cabin, stunned by the violence of the collision. 
The officer’s first act was to draw a pistol, aim at his foe, 
and pull the trigger; but no report followed, and then he 
remembered that he had emptied both his pistols in the early 
part of the even'ng, and in the heat of the pursuit had for- 
gotten to reload them. Casting the useless weapon from him 
with a bitter execration, he unsheathed his sword with the 
rapidity of lightning, and advancing on his adversary, called 
on him to surrender. ‘The latter, however, instead of obey- 
ing the summons, drew one of his own pistols and cocked it, 
exclaiming, * Surrender yourself, you base, cowardly assailer 
of women, or I'll send you to eternity with all your sins upon 
your head !” 

The officer lowered the point of his weapon and answered, 
** Well you know the advantage you have, or you would not 
dare apply these epithets to me. If we had the same arms 
in our hands, I would wipe out the insult in your blood.” 

“Say you so ?” rejoined the other—* well wait a mo- 
ment.” 

He stepped towards the yeomen, stooped down, and drew 
one of their swords from its scabbard. ‘Then flinging far 
from him the pistol he had held in his hand, he added, “ ‘That 
pistol was not loaded, though it answered my purpose just 
as well. I had neither powder nor bullets, as I wasted all 
I had on your gallant followers—though waste I could hardly 
call it, for, if I mistake not, some of them bit the dust in the 
chase. Now we are armed alike, and will you dare make 
good your boast? Whatever advantage there may be, you 
have it; your sword is longer, and probably sharper and of 
better material than mine. But what matter? Even with 
greater odds against me, I would wish that the success of 
my country’s cause rested on my blade; for I tell you, 
Saxon,” and his voice grew fearfully stern, and his brow 
darkened as he spoke, “‘as sure as your country has out- 
raged, and trampled on, and persecuted mine—as sure as 
England’s myrmidons and minions have hunted our priests, 
desecrated our altars, insulted our females, and desolated our 
homes ; so sure will I redden my right hand in your blood, 
and offer you up on the altar of freedom as an unworthy 
sacrifice to the manes of my murdered country. Come on!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





7. 


Troe Setr-Resrecr.—Self-respect need not make a man selfish 
or proud. True self-respect is the noblest garment with which a man 
may clothe himself—the most elevated feeling with which the mind can 
be inspired. Milton says a man cannot aspire if he look down; if he will 
rise, he must look up. The very humblest may he sustained by the 
proper indulgence of this feeling; and poverty itself may be lifted and 
lighted up by self-respect. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FIELD SPORTS IN INDIA.—WILD BIRDS.——-THE HUNTING 
CHETAH.—AN INDIAN HORSE-FAIR. 
Freip, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, forest sport in 
India is most assuredly of a. more dangerous, if not more ex- 
citing nature than British foxhunting. Instead of the bell- 
mouthed hounds, with tones each under each, attended by a 
well-mounted huntsman and one or more whips, competent to 
the duty of affording sport to a numerous field, the turn-out 
to hunt antelopes, or other small deer pursued ordinarily by 
the Indian sportsman, is as follows. In lieu of the outside of 
a horse, he mounts beside the native driver of a flat cart placed 
on two wheels, and drawn by a pair of bullocks, on which a 
chetah, or hunting leopard, is secured. These animals are 
bound by a strong collar and rope to the back part of the cart, 
and one of the keepers (there are two in attendance) holds a 
strap encircling the chetah’s loins. The leopards are unable 
to see until the game appears in view, by reason of the eyes 
being covered with a leathern hood. As the vehicles used in 
hunting are very like the farming carts used by the natives, 
the antelopes fail to mark the approach of enemies to their 
peace and happiness ; and on my accompanying some friends 
to the neighbourhood of Rajpoorah, near Umballa, the place 
where the shutersuwars (canal couriers) reported a drove of 
antelopes were grazing, we managed to get within a hundred 
and fifty yards of half a score without their noticing us, or 
exhibiting any token of alarm. To unhood and slip the collar 
and strap from our chetah was the work of a moment. He 
soon saw the game, and it was interesting to watch the saga- 
city which marked his movements. He leaped quietly from the 
cart on the off-side from the deer, and moved stealthily towards 
them, taking advantage of every shrub or hillock that offered 
the least covert to his approach. The moment the herd 
showed consciousness of his proximity by their agitation and 
restlessness, he no longer used concealment, but, springing to 
his full stretch, went off at score, and ere the deer could escape 
him was in the centre of the frightened herd. The chetah 
then singled out a fine buck, and a spirited chase ensued. 
The hunting leopard, however, was much more than a match 
for the antlered deer, for having out-ran him, by a blow of 
his paw he sent the antelope literally head over heels. Soon 
as the deer was pulled down, the swiftest of the keepers ran 
up and cast the hood over the chetah; then with a sharp 
knife he cut the deer’s throat, and allowing some of the blood to 
fiow into a wooden ladle ready for the purpose, placed it under 
the leopard’s nose and allowed him to lap it, just as in England 
the huntsman would blood the young hounds—though, of 
course, his mode of doing so was very different. I never saw 
a ladle produced in the hunting-fields of Great Britain. When 
the chase was thus concluded, the antelope was safely stowed 
in a box under the cart; and as the labourer was not to remain 
unrewarded, having earned his hire, a leg or other portion 
was given to the chetah for his services in securing the game. 
I did not fail to admire the neat, compact head and slight 
shape of the hunting-leopard. The tail is flat, as also are 
the sides, 

On our return I made a tolerably full bag with my gun. 
Passing over some marshy ground, I bagged a brace of wild 
duck and half-a-dozen brace of snipe. The snipe-shooting is 
capital sport, as they are very numerous—and to any one 
accustomed to snipe-shooting, by no means so difficult to 
bring down as is commonly supposed. I was very anxious to 
meet with jungle-fowl, but was not successful. ‘They are very 
beautiful birds, not unlike pheasants. The tail of the cock, 
however, more nearly approaches the lord of the English 
GQunghiil thug tue pheasant, as it is arched, ‘heir crow is 








hoarse and abrupt, not sonorous in its tone like the British 


cock, There were several black partridges slain by our guns, 
and a fine wild boar increased our store of food. a 'f" 2a 

As the great fair of Hardwar was proceeding, I took advan- 
tage of my proximity to visit it. I was desirous of seeing the 
horse-bazaar, which offered every variety of quadruped of the 
horse genus for saddle or draft. Here might be ght the 
dashing, mettlesome charger bred in the jungles of Lacka or 
Cutch ; the fiery native of Katiawah ; the sturdy, ambling, cob- 
like produce of Cabul ; ponies from Cashmere; and the hairy- 
coated ghoonts of the Himalayas. Many agents attended from 
the various cavalry regiments of the Hon, the East India Com- 
pany to select troop horses and brood mares. It was amusi 
to watch the cattle-owners, who described the qualities of their 
respective steeds in high-flown language. Here were Arabs 
who offered horses of unblemished pedigrees, which would 
have shamed that of any entry for the Leger or the Derby; 
here were Persians with horses of surprising action, each a 
regular khoob-chilna-wala (‘‘ devil to go”). When a customer 
wished to see a horse’s paces, on a signal from the owner a 
wiry little groom unloosed the particular animal from the head ~ 
and heel ropes by which he was fastened, then thrusting a bit 
into his mouth, vaulted on his back, sans saddle, and went oif 
like an arrow from a bow—pulling him up with a jerk that 
nearly threw him back; then whirling round, galloped back 
at full speed. It was a very animated scene. Here wero 
vendors of every article imaginable—fruits, stuffs, toys, sweet- 
meats, wicker-baskets, jars. ‘The sounds were varied by bells 
ringing, camels growling, horses neighing, mules braying, the 
‘‘tom-tom” of fakirs, forming a babel of sounds such as no 
other place could furnish. It was very well worth going a 
distance to see the various nations and sects collected together, 
to mark their peculiarities—though the annoyance experienced 
from the heat in April, with the thermometer at. 107°, was 
suflicient almost to counterbalance the pleasure derived from 
a visit to the fair. ' 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TIGER HUNTING. 


THE country between the Ganges and the Jumna, called the 
Dooab, affords a number of coverts for wild beasts, and I was 
promised a tiger hunt. I was staying with a friend who 
was pre-eminent in the district for his skill and courage -in 
attacking these desperate animals, and the Gongwalas. ( . 
habitants of the neighbouring village) having brought khubber 
(tidings) of tigers lurking in their vicinity, on the assurance 
that several buffaloes had lately disappeared in a manner that 
left no mistake as to the cause of their departure, Captain 
Ronayne gave directions to his servants to turn out the quad- 
rupeds. ‘Together with several shikkarus (native hunters) we 
mounted our elephants, and guided by the Gongwalas pro- 
ceeded towards the jungle where the tigers were supposed to 
lurk. 

I shall never forget the excitement of the moment of first 
entering the tiger covert. I had emjoyed sport in other lands— 
ridden fox hunts in Galway with the Blazers, witnessed steeple- 
chases in Munster and Leinster, pursued the ¢hamois among 
the glaciers uf the Alps; but now a more formidable chase was 
at hand. We beat the jungle closely ; there were few trees, 
but a strong covert of tall grass and rushes. Half-an-hour 
elapsed, and still we were trudging heavily through the marshy 
bottoms, as yet without any indication of sport, when my 
elephant suddenly commenced waving his trunk and trumpet- 
ing loudly—a pretty sure indication he winded the foe. Ro- 
nayne, with his servants, was moving slowly to windward when 
I heard his jovial cheer, ‘‘ Tally ho, my darling !” and ¢rack 
went his bullet. A loud roar from the tiger followed, as a 
full-grown one jumped from the covert, and facing Ronayne’s 
elephant, showed every disposition to charge. The elephant, 


though generally reckoned a stuuuch one, turned tail at once, 
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and was making off at the top of his speed, when the wounded 
and enraged tiger made a rapid rush and seized the elephant’s 
tail, to which it held on by the teeth. The screams of the 
elephant were piercing ; it was painful to witness his violent 
efforts to shake off the foe—and Ronayne’s situation was most 
criticak He was each moment in danger of being thrown from 
the howdah by the jerks of his elephant, and deprived of the 
aid of his gun, being afraid to fire lest he might shoot his 
coolie instead of the tiger. I was the first who gave material 
assistance ; I fired three shots in succession, hitting the tiger 
each time; and two more of our party also fired well-aimed 
shots before the voracious beast quitted his hold, when a bullet 
in the head gave him his coup de gras, and he fell down dead. 
Ronayne’s beast was minus his candal appendage, but under 
good treatment he recovered. He was of no use in tiger 
hunting again. 

The next opportunity I had of assisting at a tiger hunt was 
in a forest near Chergong in the district towards Simla. The 
day was awfully hot, the thermometer at 107°. We mustered 
a tolerably strong party, and met with abundance ot game ol 
every kind ; jungle fowl were here in all their gay plumage— 
and for quadrupeds we had wild hog, hogdeer, spotted ante- 
lopes in droves; but intent on nobler quarry, we reserved our 
fire. We made but slow progress through the trees, they 
were so close and interlaced with creeping plants; the ele- 
phants were often obliged to use their immense strength in 
pioneering their way, which is done after this fashion. They 
beat with their foreheads against the interposing tree, and 
encircling it with their trunks, by degrees twist it towards the 
ground, which enables them to lay one of their huge feet upon 
the bent tree, and down it falls with broken boughs, and leaves 
a free passage to the elephant. While beating the wood, one 
of the Mahouts on an elephant in advance saw a large tiger 
stealing along an open ride; and the elephant which bore a 
young artillery officer, Lieutenant G , seeing the tiger, 
became quite ungovernable, and rushing into the jungle, cast 
himself forward, driving his tusks into the tiger’s body. The 
struggles of the tiger to get free, and the elephant to destroy 
his formidable foe, nearly shook G——— out of the howdah. 
His servant was pitched from the kawas, or hind-seat. I thought 
he was killed, and in truth considered my young friend G 
in extreme danger—for the elephants often try to complete 
their victory over the tiger by rolling on their sides, and thus 
cfushing him to death. This exposes the rider to the cer- 
tainty of a tumble, and he will be very fortunate if he escapes 
getting into the tiger’s claws. Ronayne and others of the 
party, who weré in sporting phrase ‘‘ thrown out” in the earlier 
stage of the chase, now got to the scene of action, and when 
G——’s elephant was satisfied with his share in the work of 
destruction and rose from his kneeling posture, they poured 
in a@ volley which soon gave the crushed beast his quietus. 
The elephant did not come off scot-free—one eye was com- 
pletely torn out of his head and the roots of his ivories were 
sadly clawed. 

Another mode of killing tigers is sometimes resorted to when 
elephants cannot be procured, or when, from the density of 
the jungles, they are unable to penetrate. First, the prey is 
discovered which the tiger has killed and not eaten, for as 
evening is their usual feeding time, if they make a capture of a 
buffalo or deer in the early part of the day, they will leave it 
until the requirements of hunger cause their return. Having 
drawn the carcase beneath a suitable tree, the tiger-hunter 
makes a platform of bamboo among the branches; on this he 
takes his station, with his guns, powder, and ball, and securely 
waits for the tiger. Towards evening the stealthy animal 
crawls cautiously through the jungle ; jackals and vultures flit 
away, and the unsuspeciing tiger creeps towards the tempting 
repast which he is destined never to taste; the ball of the 


shooter arrests his career, and the destroyer is himself de- 
stroyed. 
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M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE." 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 

Mad with disappointment, the animal rushed upon the de- 
liverer, and with a high, choked roar, took him with his horns 
below the hip, with such force that he reeled round like a top, 
and had well-nigh fallen to the ground. Recovering himself, 
however, he grasped the boy round the slender waist with his 
left arm, while with his right he sought to defend himself 
against the repeated attacks of his overpowering foe. There 
was one attribute in which M‘Cormack was in no way inferior 
to his enemy—determination ; while life and power to defend 
him remained, the boy should not receive an injury. With 
this resolve he met every onslaught of the animal with his own 
shoulder or hip, while he continued to hold the child secure 
from harm. But this unequal encounter could not last, and 
ere long M‘Cormack’s strength must yield, and he must fall 
exhausted an easy victim with his prize. The child had fainted, 
or had, perhaps, been rendered insensible through terror.— 
M‘Cormack ceased not to call aloud for help ; but it appeared 
a fated business, for not one was near enough to hear. Still 
he continued to oppose his own strong body to the animal's 
attack, at the same time retreating backwards, but not daring 
to take his eyes off those of his antagonist for fear of a fatal 
thrust. M‘Cormack, if he had been influenced only by the 
unchristian impulse of revenge, would not have rushed to the 
rescue—and that the rescue of the child of the man who had 
treated him harshly, the man whose cruel obduracy had, as 
he then believed, been the cause of his own child’s death. 
But Harry Mahon it was who had brought to her milk and 
white bread, and to her mother tea—and M‘Cormack was an 
Irishman. His heart, too, was all this time listening to the 
recollection of Mary’s advice. His heart owed little Harry 
Mahon a kindness—and what Irishman, in Myles M‘Cormack’s 
rank at least, ever left such a debt unpaid ? 

But see! in retreating from that furious and pertinacious 
animal, he knows not that he is on the brink of a raging flood, 
a scarcely less furious foe. ast night’s heavy rain had melted 
the snow, and was coming down from the tributaries and the 
hills in deep and irresistible majesty, carrying upon its foam- 
ing crest trees, and all kinds of débris collected in its sweeping 
course. Ah, see! another step, and he is over! The bull 
has made a desperate lunge, the step is made, and the raging 
flood receives the now exhausted, mutilated man and his 
burthen within its angry bosom. What can now save the man 
or boy? Yet, reader, that unforeseen, unintended plunge was 
M‘Cormack’s only chance, and had he seen or thought of the 
river, he would doubtless have adopted by choice that which 
was the result of unavoidable necessity. M‘Cormack was a 
good swimmer, and in his unbroken strength would have 
thought no more of carrying that light child across the flood 
then raging, than he would of carrying a creel of turf from the 
bog. Even now, bruised and fatigued as he was, he rose to 
the surface, refreshed like a giant by the bath; and shifting 
the boy, who had also in some degree been restored to con- 
sciousness, high over his shoulder, he struck out in a sloping 
direction for the opposite bank, taking as much advantage of 
the course of the flood as was possible. 

By this time some persons who lived near the river upon 
the opposite side, having heard M‘Cormack’s cries for help, 
were standing on the bank. They had witnessed, without tho 
power to aid him, the last few minutes of the desperate attack. 
They now rushed to the river’s edge with » fearful cry of an- 
guish, seeing that he had fallen over, and apprehending that 
man and child were lost. 

But Myles’s heart had not been gored or bruised, though 
his body had sadly; and with a firm hope that the child ut 
least would be saved, he put forth all his failing energies for 
one last effort. He had already gained the centre of the river, 

* Continued from page 166. 
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when the huge trunk and branches of an alder which had been 
torn from the roots came rolling on, and turning over upon 
him, buried the struggling and nearly exhausted man with his 
precious burthen beneath the flood. One simultaneous shout 
of despair from those upon the bank succeeded to the words of 
encouragement and the cheers with which, until this appa- 
rently fatal tree overwhelmed him, they had greeted his efforts. 
Two men who stood ready with a rope to assist him, cast it 
hopelessly down, crying, ‘ Lost, lost!” But no; as the tree 
rolled over him he rose again to the surface, striking out with 
renewed vigour towards the cheering friends all eager to afford 
relief. And see! he nears the bank still holding the boy high 
_ above the rushing waters. And now, nowhe gains the friendly 
rope, clutching it with the grip of a dying man, and is dragged 
by many anxious hands upon the bank above. ; 

It was not without some difficulty that the women disen- 
gaged the child from the convulsed and cold grasp of the ap- 
parently inanimate man; but having done so, they rap with 
it to the nearest house, where they took off its wet clothes and 
wrapped it up in a warm blanket; while two old women doc- 
tors kept chafing and rubbing the body with hands hot from 
fire, and ere long had the satisfaction to find their skill and 
labour rewarded by returning life. 

In the meantime, the men had gathered around M‘Cormack, 
performing much the same offices; but his was indeed a des- 
perate case. The whole of his right side was found to be 
gored in a frightful manner from the knee to the shoulder, 
presenting one discoloured mass of bruises, with several blood- 
less gashes where the horns had entered deep into the flesh. 
M‘Cormack, however, although quite insensible, was not dead. 

And what were they about all this time at Curranure House ? 
It was not until M‘Cormack had backed into the river that the 
bellowing of his disappointed antagonist attracted the attention 
of the herd, and that poor little Harry Mahon was missed. 
The servant-maid thought he was with his mother. The hue- 
and-cry was immediately raised, and a frightened and appre- 
hensive search was commenced. Mr. Mahon and his wife ran 
with eager anxiety to every likely and unlikely spot; while 
the fields and plantations re-echoed with **‘ Harry! Harry! 
Master Harry ! Master Harry !” 

It was soon ascertained that the paddock gate was broken 
down, and the wicked bull was loose. Some person called 
across the river to one of the domestics, that ‘* Master Harry 
was at that side of the river—that the child’s life was saved 
by a man who brought him across, but there was no hope of 
the man’s life, he was so bruised and weak.” ‘This news was 
quickly carried to the father and mother, who at once returned 
to the house, where Mrs. Mahon threw herself upon her knees 
in an agony of thanks, while the father rushed to the stable, 
and hurriedly saddling a horse, galloped off to a bridge about 
half-a-mile up the river, whence he crossed the country in a 
style of horsemanship he had seldom before exhibited. He 
soon reached the hamlet where the boy and man were still 
undergoing a process of recovery. 

The house in which the son lay was pointed ont to Mr. 
Mahon, who was soon at the bed-side. Poor little Harry had, 
by the zealous and skilful care of the two old women, so far 
recovered as to justify the opinion that, save the fright and 
exhaustion of the passage through the flood, there was nothing 
material the matter with him. His little clothes were nearly 
dry, but still steaming before a bright turf fire, and the poor 
thild himself was calling, in a fretted wailing voice, for his 
papa and mamma, while the “ doctors” were alternately bidding 
him lie quiet. ‘* Whist, alanah; your own papa will soon be 
here; whist, agra, sure we sent for him.” 

As Mr. Mahon entered, the child gave a scream of joy, and 
in antoher moment his soft forehead and cheeks were pressed 
with a father’s joyous and thankful kisses. 

When his rapture had in some degree subsided, Mr. Mahon 
sat down pen a stool which one of the “ doctors’’ had vacated 
for him; and those who had witnessed the latter part of the 
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attack, and the almost hopeless passage across the flood, de- 
scribed to him the frightful scene. | Aaghe 

* But where—where,” cried he, ‘is the gallant, the noble 
man who has rendered us this great—this never to be suffi- 
ciently requited service? I trust he has escaped injury from — 
that ferocious animal. Fool that I was, not to have him dé- 
stroyed long ago. Who—who is—where isthe man?” 

‘‘He’s one Myles M‘Cormack, your. honour, from Tually- 
brin,” replied a woman ; ‘‘ but indeed there’s little hope that 
he will ever live to receive your honour’s thanks, for he’s 
dreadfully bruised and mauled with the baste’s horns and 
hooves. They say he’ll never rise off the bed.” 

‘¢ M‘Cormack of Tullybrin! Let me see him at once—show 
me where he is.’’ And, looking at his boy, he added, ** Harry, 
I'll be back iv a few minutes,” and left the house, following 4 
guide to where M‘Cormack lay. 1% 

M‘Cormack, still insensible, was stretched upon a bed, his 
pale, handsome face contrasting remarkably with the dark wet 
locks which had been smoothed back from his broad forehead. 

‘¢ Here’s his own honour now,” said one of the men, stand- 
ing back, and letting what light there was play upon the dying 
man’s features. 

Mr. Mahon approached the bed, and bending low over 
M‘Cormack for a few moments with his hand upon his breast, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ He’s not dead, lads—who said he was ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, your honour, blessed be God, he’s not dead yet; 
he’s badly bruised, but there’s no bone broken, or he couldn’t 
swim. We sent for the priest, your honour, and we hope he’ll 
live till he gets him.” 

‘He will—he will—he’ll recover,’”’ exclaimed Mr, Mahon. 
‘‘ Here,” he added, going to the door, “ off like an arrow on 
my horse for a bottle of wine. Who can ride ?”’ 

‘Any of us, your honour,” said the chap who held the. 
horse, mounting without waiting for further orders; and it 
was surprising to see the steeple-chase style in which, with his 
bare feet in the leathers, he took the small ditches and walls 
between that and the road to the bridge. He had not much 
trouble, however, in finding gaps in either, for a proper atten- 
tion to their fences, is not amongst the virtues of the Irish 
peasantry. 

‘This, Mr. Mahon feared, was a bad case, although he had 
spoken hopefully respecting him. Poor Myles was still insen- 
sible, but yet he breathed. It was with some persuasion that 
Pat Sweeney, the self-constituted M.D. and licentiate of the 
townland, was prevailed on to permit him even to see, much 
less to examine, the wounds and bruises upon the hapless 
man’s body. We shall not distress the reader by attempting 
to describe the sight which was presented to Mr. Mahon's 
view. “Twas enough to satisfy him, that, although no bone 
appeared to be broken, yet that it was a very wretched case 
of meen , and that the unfortunate man had been deeply 
gored. | 

Mr. Mahon was doctor enough to know that a litile wine 
would be of infinite service as a stimulant to restore anima- 
tion, and it was not without anxiety that he took a hurried 
look in the direction he expected the messenger to return. 
He was soon gratified to see him, as one of the bystanders 
said, ‘* powdhering along,” with the neck of the bottle sticking 
out of his pocket. In two minutes the boy was at the door, and 
had handed the bottle to his ‘‘ honour.” ‘The butler bid me 
give you this along wid it,” said he, taking a screw out of th 
opposite pocket, ‘ and herself’s coming afther me through th 
fields ; she has the carriage and horses upon the road, your 
honour, beyant the bridge,” 4 


[v0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] p65 5 
Spanish Proverts.—Water that has rou by will turn no Milt 
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BREHON LAWS RELATING TO PHYSICIANS. 


“Tre Brehon laws mention icians during some of the very 
earliest in authentic Irish history, and also define the 
amount of fees to be paid for particular operations or attendances. 
The Sgnachis Mor, or great book of those laws, gives us some 
idea of the regulations appertaining to physic and physicians in this 
country, from the 5th to about the 12th and 14th centuries. The 
Liagh (the doctor or leech) ranked with the smith and the workers 
in precious metals, and was the ollamh, or the highest order of his 
particular caste. He also had equal rank and privileges with the 
Arreach Ard, who was a landowner, having twenty lieges or retainers 
(of the Biatagh class) under him, ten of whom paid him tribute 
without refection ; and he was entitled to sit in the great council of 
the nation, as in the accounts afforded of the early assemblies at 
Tara physicians are enumerated among the retinues of the chieftains, 
and distinguished places were assigned to them at the banquets. 
According to the Brehon laws, the Liagh was entitled to his diet, 
and that of four of his pupils, at the house of his patient during the 
healing of wounds—but at the cost of the transgressor, if such 
wounds were caused by design. Should, however, the wound open 
within a certain time, and that it could be proved that such arose 
from negligence or want of skill in the Liagh, he was bound to pay 
for his diet, and refund his fees; and these were to be given to a 
better Ming who was able to complete the cure, and; keep the 
wound healed beyond the time prescribed by law for the test. This 
test. was a year for wounds of the hand or arm, a year and a-quarter 
for a wound on the leg, and three years for a perfect cure on the 
head. After this period, neither the man who inflicted the wound, 
nor the doctor who cured it, were held responsible for any conse- 
quence which might result from such.”—Report of the Census 
Commission. 

The art of medicine amongst the Anglo-Saxons is thus described 
in an old number of the Monthly Magazine: “In a physician’s 
note-book, found among the royal MSS. in the British Museum, 
we have incidentally a key to the state of the island at the time of 
the completion of the MS.—the earlier part of the 10th century. 
The immense number of recipes for all shades and kinds of personal 
violence is no bad gloss to the minute penalties imposed upon it in 
the Anglo-Saxon laws; and whilst the recipes against the bites of 
serpents, and every kind of noxious reptile, remind us of the thickly- 
wooded and thinly-inhabited wilds of the island, the cure for 
ophthalmia recall the marshes and swamps with which the lower 
parts of the country abounded. The system of counteracting in- 
fluences, enachtgt by St. John Long, seems anticipated by this 
writer in his mustard and rice plaster, to be rubbed on the side of 
the head where the pain is not, in hopes of exciting a reaction of the 
nerves; whilst the German process of curing by smelling seems 
hiftted at, as in the rule for curing a broken head by putting self- 
sown en cress into the nostrils, that the scent and juice may 
ascend into the head. What would the advocates of our medicated 
baths say to parboiling a dropsical patient in a decoction of wild 
marjoram, ivy, mugworth, and henbane, and administering to him 
during this stew a full goblet of betony, cum multis aliis, boiled in 
Welsh ale? A physician in those days had no greater friend than 
the moon; did her remedies fail to afford immediate relief—could 
he but trace the commencement of the disease to the first day of 
the month, his patient would be aware that he “ must languish 
long, and suffer much ;” whilst the eighth day involved not only 
long suffering, but death, beyond the power of the medicines to 
uvert. Every day had its attribute; and, of course, if patients 
would fall sick on propitious days, the physician took the benefit 
of the accident ; but if they would put it off to unlucky times, why he 
was not to blame. Of outward disease, however fatal, the physi- 
cian could hardly prevent knowing the causes; but when his skill 
was called for in internal ailments, the case was changed—the 
physician was at sea; the elves, witches, and the devil were called 
to his aid, and saddled with the origination of the malady. As 
soon as diabolical agency was established in any case, the entire 
system of cure was altered; the time and manner of gathering a 
plant was of more avail than the nature of the herb; the vessel in 
which a febrifuge was given was of more consequence than the in- 
gredients of the draught. The common herb, mugworth, was 
_ doubtless a good respectable herb in its way; but when gathered 
before suririse, and after the words Toltam te Artemesia ne lassus 
sim in via’ had been said with a loud voice by the gatherer, he had 
but to carry it in his hand on the longest journey to prevent weari- 
ness, or to keep it in his house to cure ‘ the devil’s sickness, and 
avert the eyes of evil men.’ A hazel-stick, when the fever had been 
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charmed into it from the suffering patient, had but to be thrown 
across the highway to effect a complete separation of the disease 
from the sufferer, ready to be communicated to the first unfortunate 
wayfarer who might take possession of the stick. At other times, 
the charms were of a religious nature: a church bell is the staple 
ingredient,” continues our authority, “of the following recipe : 
* Take thrift-grass yarrow, eleltre, betony, pennygrass, causic, fane, 
fennel, chickworth, Christmas-wort, lovage; make them into a 
potion with clear ale, sing seven Masses over the plants daily, add 

oly water, and drip the draught into every drink he shall drink 
afterwards ; then sing the psalm Beati Jmmaculati, and Exsurget, 
and Salvum fac me Deus, and then let him drink the draught off 
out of the church-bell, and after he has drunk it, let the Mass- 
priest sing over him Domine sancte Pater Omnipotens.’ The 
disease in this case was a visitation of evil spirits—at least so the 
mediciner said; hence the Masses, the psalms, and the church-bell, 
At other times the characters of the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, which 
were in use before the introduction of Roman characters by the 
Christian missioners, formed the chief ingredients of their written 
charms, which they engraved on their weapons, or on pieces of 
wood and metal, to be carried about their persons. The crosses 
and other strange marks found among the more superstitious of 
the medical receipts, may belong to an earlier period than the 
Runic charms.” 

Not long ago, at the Warwick petty sessions, an old man named 
Draper, residing at Cubbington, near Leamington, was charged 
with assaulting his son-in-law, an agricultural labourer, living in 
Warwick. It appeared that two of the daughters of the defendant 
had for some time been subject to convulsive fits, and when under 
their distressing affliction, they were in the habit of exclaiming that 
the complainant and his wife, their own sister, were cutting off 
their limbs, boiling them in a cauldron, and making other equally 
ridiculous assertions. ‘They declared they were “ witchcrafted,” as 
they termed it, by their brother-in-law. The father of the girls 
also believed that his children were “ bewitched,” and with his 
prayer-book in his pocket, he went to the house of the complainant, 
and on his refusing to visit the girls, Draper severely beat his son- 
in-law and daughter with a stick, believing, as he said, that if he 


once drew blood from the * wizard,” his children would be released. 


from the spell by which they were bound. ‘The old man said that 
the complainant had tried to strike him with a bill-hook, but the 
lifted arm was totally powerless, owing to his carrying the prayer- 
book in his pocket. ‘The defendant was fined one shilling. 





JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 


Wuenrs is the fair memorial that should be 
Above his grave, who sang his country’s woe, 
And chronicled her olden chivalry 
In sweetest numbers. Not a stone to show 
Where sleeps the bard, voiceless for evermore ! 
Alas! that such neglect, so dull and cold, 
Should but repay his gifts of lyric lore, 
Plenteous outpoured to truth and freedom bold, 
And Ireland’s warrior might, and saintly fame of old. 


No other clime but would have cherished him 
In life, and crowned him for his lofty song ; 
Leaving him not to pine in darkness dim 
Of penury unsolaced, and the throng 
Of griefs that prey on gifted souls. But shame 
To his own land, that in life knew him not, 
And now in death disdains to guard his fame— 
And yet such bard as he deserved a brighter lot. 
CoNACTIENSIS. 





The influence of the good man ceases not at his death; he, as 
the visible agent, is removed, but the light and influence of his example 
still remain; and the moral elements of this world will long show the 
traces of their vigour and purity, just as the western sky, after the sun 
has set, still betrays the glowing traces of the departed orb. 

The poet sings ofthe deeds that shall be. He imagines the 
past—he forms the future. 

The useful encourages itself, for the multitude produce it, and 
no one can di 
can set it forth, and many need it. 


with it; the beautiful must be encouraged, for few 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1714. 
(Continued). 

6th August--George of Hanover was proclaimed King in Dublin 
by the Lords Justice, Archbishop of Armagh and Sir Constantine 
Phipps. 77 

1st October—His Majesty granted to the munister, church- 
wardens, and parishioners of the parish of St. Werburgh’s, a piece 
of waste ground whereon the convent was formerly built. 

The dissenting ministers of Dublin and south of Ireland present 
an address to his Majesty on his coming to the throne. 

11th October—Sir Allen Broderick was nominated Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and on the 13th April following was created 
Baron of Middleton. te 

The following nominations also took place : Joseph Deane, Chief 
Baron; William Caulfield to be one of the Justices of the King’s 
Bench ; William Hawkins, King-at-Arms; James Macartney, one 
of the Justices of the Chief Place; John Pocklington, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer; Edward Southwell, principal secretary 
of state; Sir John St. Leger, one of the Barons of the Exchequer ; 
Henry Lord Carleton, Lord High Treasurer; Peter Flournois, 
‘“‘ tester of the wines ;” John Foster, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; and a commission issued nominating the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Archbishop of Tuam, and the Earl of Kildare, Lords 
Justice. 

Sir Constantine Phipps embarked for England, having on the 
Saturday previous resigned the seals to the Lords Justice. He said 
that the University of Oxford were resolved to claim him as their 
representative ; he had his choice of several places offered him. 

The statue of King William was again defaced, the truncheon 
taken away and found broken near the place. 

15th October—By royal letter of this date his Majesty authorized 
the Provost of Trinity College and the two eldest Censors to choose 
a person qualified to be Professor of Physic. 

19th October—Whaley’s paper mentions that Carte absconded. 

20th October--Sir Constantine Phipps had the degree of Doctor 
of Laws conferred by the University of Oxford in public convoca- 
t10n. 

27th October—Joseph Addison was appointed keeper of the 
records in Bermingham Tower. 

3rd November—The citizens present an address to King George 
I., congratulating him on his accession, and alluding to the con- 
sequences resulting from the removal of the persons late in power, 
‘‘who impeded the progress of justice.” His Majesty’s English 
subjects were not altogether unanimous in their allegiance, for at 
the assizes held at Sussex in the year 1714, a man was convicted of 
having drunk to the health of James III., saying, “ he knew no 
such person as King George.” ‘I fined him £100,” said Justice 
Powys, “* and told him by his paying that sum to King George, he 
would certainly know there was such a person.” 

18th December—Whaley’s almanac for 1715 advertised in his 
paper ; he notices another by Crooke. 

4th January—General Ingoldsby died and was interred in Christ 
Church. 

On the accession of George I., the lords of the regency of Eng- 
land, having removed the Primate and Sir Constantine Phipps, then 
Lord Chancellor, from the government of Ireland, appointed as 
Lords Justice, the Karl of Kildare and the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who, soon afterwards, on some “ profligate persons having offered 
great indignities to the memory of King William III., by taking 
out and breaking the truncheon in his statute in College green,” 
declared by proclamation all concerned in that barbarous fact 
guilty of the greatest insolence, baseness, and ingratitude, and 
offered large rewards for their apprehension. 


_ The following interesting account of the royal family is contained 
in a letter from J. Molineux to Thomas Molineux, dated 7th Octo- 
ber, 1714: “The King’s administration and personal behaviour 
have been extremely prudent and agreeable to all sorts of people. 
He and the Prince dine and sup abroad every day with the nobility, 
and nothing can be more affable and good-natured then they are 
both. The king is a sensible, perfectly moral man, compassionate 
and good-natured, and very agreeable in conversation. In his per- 
son he is little, wears a wig, and does a little resemble you in the 
face; he hates all ceremony and form, and I am surprised to see 
him do the honours of a crown so well, when he was so long dis- 
used to form in his own country. The Prince has much more fire 
and life than the King, and is a little prompt and vie, but mighty 





affable and good-natured ; with all, has perfect good sense, and 
knows a great deal, and is very inquisitive and loves to talk of 
thing useful or informing, ially in the military ig He is 
addicted to no pleasure, at less to any vice, and I know him 
personally to be the best husband in the world. They are both great 
walkers and are never known to sit down from morn till night. 
The Prince speaks English tolerably, and the King undergtands it 
in a ual comneieation, and reads papers in council very dis- 
tinctly. 

“The King had no favourites in Hanover, and seems to have no 
particular one here, but many are well with him. The Princess has 
a mighty good and graceful air, and the most engaging address I 
ever saw in any one, not a perfect beauty; has a great deal of 
ready knowledge, piety, and zeal for — exceedingly com- 
passionate, generous, and good-natured, and more good sense and 
prudence than most people I have known. She behaves herself 
perfectly well, and is of infinite use to the affairs of Europe with 
both the King and the Prince. ‘The children are too wonderful to 
enter here upon their characters, so that I must defer that to 
another opportunity.” 

Another extract from a letter dated St. James’s, 1st Feb , 
1714: “The little Prince (Frederic) at Hanover is a sprightly 
sensible child about eight years old, wears his own flaxen hair, is 
mighty manly, and the best-natured Prince in the world. He has 
often wept when the English have taken leave of him at Hanover, 
and earnestly desires to come over here. I hold a constant cor- 
respondence with his governor, and in every letter the little Prince 
shows his inclination to come here to England. He saysif the King 
won’t send for him, he will send me a letter to give the parliament 
to desire them to call him over. He speaks French perfectly well, 
but no English yet ; dances and rides well, and is very healthy. I 
forgot to tell you he has learned the globes and some Latin.” 

In the first year of the reign of George I., Halifax became minis- 
ter. His ministry was composed of the following members: Charles 
Ear] of Halifax, first Lord of the Treasury (succeeded on his death 
by the Earl of Carlisle) ; William Lord Cowper, afterwards Earl 
Cowper, Lord Chancellor; Daniel Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
President; Thomas Marquis of Wharton, Privy Seal; Edward 
Karl of Oxford, Admiralty; James Stanhope, afterwards Earl 
Stanhope, and Charles Viscount Townshend, Secretaries of State ; 
Sir Richard Onslow, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Dukes of Mon- 
trose and Marlborough, Lord Berkely, Right Honourable Robert 
Walpole, and Mr. Pulteney. Lord Halifax died the next year, 
1715, and was succeeded by the Right Honourable Robert Walpole, 
whose first administration commenced in this latter year. 

The Hanoverian succession was established by law, 12th June, 
1701, when an act passed limiting the succession of the, crown of 
England, after the demise of William III. and of Queen Anne, 
without issue, to the Princess. Sophia of Hanover and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants, she being the grand-daughter of 
James I. George I., son of Ernest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg, elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, ascended the throne, 
to the exclusion of the family of the Stuarts, 1st August, 1714. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury succeeded Lord Oxford receiving the 
Treasurer’s staff 30th July, 1714, three days before the death of 
Queen Anne. From the reign of George I. the office of Lord 
Treasurer has been executed by commissioners. 

On the accession of George I., the national debt was £54,000,000. 

The revenue of England for the year, £6,762,643. Revenue of 
the Post Office of England, £145,227. Number of Peers, 209. 

The order of precedency was confirmed, the previous order occur- 
ring the 31st of Henry VIII., 1539. 

Amongst the pardons of the 1st year of the reign of George I.,, 
we find the following who were convicted of assembly at Howth 
with the intention of embarking there to join the Pretender, namely, 
Francis Callaghan, John Mullally, Timothy Scully, John Butler, 
Terence Byrne, Thomas Dillon, Bernard Casey, Edward Dillon, 
John Kilmore, Henry Cavanagh, Nicholas Dillon, Thomas Cassidy, 
Nicholas Casey, John Laughlin, Maurice Carey, and John Cor- 
mack ; and the following being convicted of felony were also par- 
doned : Catherine Griffin, Jane M‘Cann, Mary Campbell, a 
Kinsella, Mary Lattimer, Elizabeth Mulligan, Mary Fosset, William 
Burgh, Samnel Hutchinson, and John Mooney; and Philip Savage 
—_ also pardoned for “ having entered the service of the Pre- 
tender.” 

In this year the “* Waies of Literature” was commenced, and dis- 
continued in 1722, 
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FPATHER WILLIAM ASKS FOR LITTLE PATRICK. 


JERPOINT ABBEY.—An Irisu Hisroricat Tae. 
THe magnificent abbey to which the following tale refers 
was founded, according to Archdall, by Donogh, King of 
Ossory, in the year 1180, for Cistercian monks, whom he re- 
moved hither from a distant part of his territory. The estab- 
lishment was liberally endowed by the founder and other 
distinguished persons; and after the arrival of the English, 
the monks were confirmed in their possessions by John, Lord 
of Ireland, afterwards King John. The abbot had a seat in 
parliament. The last person that exercised this ecclesiastical 
dignity was Oliver Grace FitzOliver, a younger brother of 
Baron John Grace, of Coursetown, who, with the consent of 
the convent, surrendered this house on the 18th March, in the 
Jlst year of the reign of Henry VIII. ; and on the 28th April, 
in the 82nd year of the reign, received a pension of 40 shil- 
lings a-year, payable out of the lands of Jerpoint, Ballylinch, 
KilgreHan, and Dunbel, and out of the churches of Jerpoint 
ind Blanchvilleston ; and Philip and Mary, by letters patent 
dated 18th September, in the 5th and 6th years of their reign, 
granted to Thomas Ear! of Ormond and Ossory the abbey with 
all its possessions. 

Brewer informs us that the ruins of the abbey ‘ occupy 
three acres of ground; and still, although sinking quickly to 
dissolution, through injuries inflicted by the hands of the 
spoliator rather than from the operation of time, present 
attractive indications of the former magnificence of the struc- 
ture. In these remains we indeed perceive one of the finest 
examples in Ireland of the mixed Anglo-Norman and early 
English styles of architecture. ‘Ihe effect of the whole as a 
combined object is imperative on the feelings, and many parts 
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are entitled to the attentive examination of the antiquary as 


4.30 Ne 
regards architectural detail. These less ancient divisions of | ae 
the building which are strictly in the pointed mode of design | ee 


are probably contemporary with the abbeys of Dunbrody and ty 
Tintern ; but the execution is greatly superior, and the general 

design partakes more of lightness and elegance than is seen } 
in either of these buildings. With such claims on the regard Li 
of posterity, even viewing the fabric as a work of art, this de- He 
serted pile should have experienced protection from the hands 138 
of those at whose mercy it was placed. Not only have many eit 
parts of the abbey, replete with architectural ornament, been a 
removed for sordid uses, but even the sepulchral monuments . 
have, in some instances, yielded to the vile inroads of the i 
spoliator. Swine, confederate with these ruffian contemners = 
of funeral memories raised by piety and regret, have free 
warren in the once sacred aisles, and complete the degradation 
of a scene disgusting to the examiner, and disgraceful to those 
by whom it was sanctioned. It is with pain,” continues | 
Brewer, ‘‘ we observe that on a spot so desolate and greatly 
abused, there are to be seen monuments erected to persons 
highly distinguished in their respective ages. Most of these tr 
are in a dilapidated state, but several demand the patient i 
notice of the antiquarian visitor.” 

Too late roused by those well-merited complaints, the 
‘cracked pitchers” of the Kilkenny Archaovlogical Society, 
with the supposed intention of protecting the remains of this 
magnificent pile, caused to be built a wail separating, as we 
are informed, the aisle from the nave of the church, and thus, i 
we would almost say, intentionally interrupting the symmetry - y 
and proportions of one of the most perfect specimens of a 
modern Gothic to be found in Ireland. But what care those 
would-be antiquaries, who know as much of Ca‘uolie a:chi- 
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tecture as they do of the pyramids of Egypt! How long have 
they and their predecessors looked on with placid composure 
at the increasing ruin and spoliation of those depositories of 
learning, virtue, and charity? And when at length ‘‘ swine, 
confederate with ruffian contemners of funeral memorials, have 
free warren in the once sacred aisles” —when nothing is left to 
be protected—when spoliation has done its worst, it becomes 
fashionable for little provincial savants to complain, with up- 
lifted eyes, of the very spoliation they and their predecessors 
rioted in for centuries. 

We must deferto a more convenient occasion our notice of the 
monuments of the King of Ossory—of the abbots, lords, and 
knights—of the Graces, Brennans, and the Powers. We must 
hasten to our tale, having room only to notice the following 
lines, written at Jerpoint Abbey by an accomplished member 
of the Tighe family, on the occasion of the death of Gerald 
Grace in the battle of Kilrush : 


‘But when the battle, vainly fought, was o’er, 
And the bright sun had drunk the hero’s blood— 
When his heart beat with youthful hope no more, 
Its life-stream mingled with the passing flood ; 








The democratic despot seized the land 
Of him who, fighting for his country, fell ; 
’Tis melancholy that the spoiler’s hand 
Can touch the temple where the free should dwed ! 


Then, Leix, thy plains received the injured race, 
Denied the shelter of their castle walls, 

And, Gracefield, thy sweet spot their resting place-— 
They grieve no longer for their ancient halls. 


Here tranquil aisles, on thy wood-crowned hill, 
Beneath whose base thy waters, Barrow, spread, 
The hallowed mausoleum stands, and still 
Mourns the honoured ashes of the dead.” 


But to our story. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century there lived, not far 
from Thomastown, a farmer who possessed with the peasantry 
that high character which may be called the nobility of agricul- 
tural life. Patrick O’Brien had acquired this reputation, and 
its consequent influence, by his piety and industry. Many 
came from a distant part of the country for his decision on 
subjects in dispute, and he always succeeded in putting an 
end to their differences. 

A wife, whose virtues and intelligence made her worthy of 
such a husband, had presented him with one son, whom they 
educated in the love and service of God, and named after the 
great apostle of the country. | 

Little Patrick, from his earliest years, had been remarkable 
amongst all the children of the surrounding country for his 
fair complexion, his rosy cheeks, his blue eyes, and his light 
brown hair. One day, when he was about nine years of age, 
a monk from the neighbouring abbey of Jerpoint called at 
O’Brien’s farm, and was struck with his appearance. 

‘* Assuredly,’’ said he to Bridget O’Brien, ‘‘ the Father 
Abbot would be happy to have your son in our choir. If you 
would give him to us, we would take good care of him, and 
teach him to read and to sing the praises of the Lord.” 

‘* It would be a sorrow to me to part with him,” answered 
the mother, ‘‘but, on the other hand, I would be happy to 
see him placed in your abbey under the wing of God—in a 
place of refuge secure from all evil.” 

Father William took his staff, and was preparing to leave, 
when Bridget called her child, and bidding him kneel with 
her, she asked the monk for his blessing. 

** May God Almighty bless ye,” said Father William, ‘and 
may his holy angels keep watch over this dwelling.” 

Having said those words he departed. 

Some weeks after the visit of Father William to the farm, 
Patrick O’Brien and his wife brought their boy to the abbey. 
The pleasing hope of seeing their son educated in g0 re- 
nowned a monastery as Jerpoint had delighted the father 
and mother of young Patrick. They were happy in the 
thought that their son would one day Le a learned priest, 
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and they rejoiced at having their son saved from the contami- 
nation of the world, at a time when so much heretical poison 
was sought to be spread through Ireland by King Henry VIII. 

When the child found himself alone he wept bitterly, but in 
order to put an end to this, his earliest sorrow, there were 
many things at the abbey calculated to gratify him. The 
organ chiefly pleased the young peasant boy. ‘ Listen to 
God speaking!” was his exclamation the first time he heard it, 
and forgetting the ceremonial, the child of the choir started 
up from his kneeling posture, and gazed upon the spot from 
which the majestic sounds proceeded. 

At the farm, Bridget and her husband were not so soon eon- 
soled. Separation from a child leaves a great void. ‘To ren- 
der young Patrick’s absence less painful, the poor mother used 
sometimes to walk from Brownsbarn to Jerpoint to see him. 
Once a month, when the season allowed, she started at early 
dawn, to be in time for High Mass at the abbey. It gave her 
pride and delight to see her ‘little angel” (as she fondly 
called him) join in the procession through the beautiful nave of 
the church ; and when she had beheld him near the Most High 
in God’s holy sanctuary, and had afterwards embraced him in 
the house, the reader may guess what a description she gave 
to her husband of their darling boy when she returned home. 
The father, too, was anxious to see his child, and on the prin- 
cipal festivals he accompanied his wife to the abbey church. 

Five years passed thus away, and then came the unhappy 
time when the myrmidons of Henry VIII. (who had severed 
himself from the common father of the faithful), began to flock 
round those abbeys whose riches and lands they coveted, and 
to insult the women who came to pray in the abbey churches. 

Young Patrick O’Brien was in his fifteenth year when this 
persecution of the Catholic Church arose from the avarice and 
licentiousness of Henry VIII. At his birth he had received 
from God an affectionate heart, and in the peaceful retreat of 
cloister life, in the midst of holy things, and in the conse- 
crated atmosphere of the sanctuary, his feelings had drawn 
additional tenderness from ‘‘ the beauty of God’s house,” the 
perfume of the incense, and the blaze of the altar lights. 
The young man was deeply attached to the tranquil scenes of 
the abbey, and therefore he beheld with horror and dismay 
that the heresy of the English king had already begun to raise 
up hatred against Catholicity, and that armed bands of in- 
fariated men scoured the district, pillaging the country, attack- 
ing the monasteries and nunneries, driving out the good 
monks, and outraging the consecrated daughters of religion. 

Lord Amortown, a worthy courtier of the infamous Henry 
VIII. commanded these brigands. Crippled with debt, he 
had begged of his master to give him this mission, in the hope 
that when about to affix seals on the treasures of the con- 
vents, he would find means to appropriate something to his 
own use, and the crowned renegade and debauchee appointed 
him ‘‘ exterminator of monks,” as Amortown boastfully called 
himself, while glorying in his vile occupation. 

Such was the man, who having assisted Henry VIII. in 
his licentiousness, now helped him in his persecution of Ca- 
tholics, and with his troop of villains assaulted the fair abbey 
of Jerpoint. 

Young Patrick O’Brien beheld with sorrow the desolation of 
the holy place—the place where he had dreamed that he 
would pass all his days, and lead a life of meditation and of 
prayer. In the scenes which followed the occupation of the 
convent by Amortown, nothing pierced him to the heart so 
much as the sight of the tears of the venerable prior. When 
this aged and saintly man was roughly bidden by Amortown 
to leave the cloister where he had spent fifty years, he wept 
before the young chorister, whom he asked to help him in pre- 
parations for departure. Patrick had never seen a man weep, 
and had looked on tears as belonging to children alone. The 





sight, therefore, of a man with snowy locks letting tears flow 
down his wrinkled cheeks, startled and deeply moved him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’Fiana@an, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c. 





CHARLES KENDAL BUSHE, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
QUEEN'S BENCH. 
(Continued from page 172.) 

It would be out of place to swell the notice of one of Ireland’s 
greatest advocates by referring to the numerous cases in which 
he distinguished himself while at the bar, but I cannot refrain 
from giving an extract from one of his speeches, to show that 
my description of his exquisite skill as an orator has not been 
too flattering or overstated. He is describing the conduct of 
a forgiving husband to an adulterous wife who discloses her 
guilt and implores his pardon: ‘‘It requires obdurate and 
habitual vice and practised depravity to overbear the natural 
workings of the human heart. This unfortunate woman had 
not strength further to resist. She had been seduced—she 
had been depraved—her soul was burthened with a guilty 
secret ; but she was young in crime and true to nature. She 
could no longer bear the load of her own conscience ; she was 
overpowered by the generosity of an injured husband, more 
keen than any reproaches ; she was incapacitated from any 
further dissimulation. She flung herself at his feet—‘ I am 
unworthy,’ she exclaimed, ‘ of such tenderness and such good- 
ness—it is too late; the villain has ruined me and dishonoured 
you—I am guilty!’ Gentlemen, I told you I should confine 
myself to facts ; I have scarcely made an observation. I will 
not affront my client’s case, nor your feelings, nor my own, by 
common-placing upon the topic of the plaintifi’s sufferings. 
You are Christians—men ; your hearts must describe for me— 
I cannot. I affect not humility in saying that I cannot— 
no advocate can : as I told you, your hearts must be the advo- 
cates. Conceive this unhappy nobleman in the bloom of life, 
surrounded with every comfort, exalted by high honours and 
distinctions, enjoying great property, the proud proprietor a 
few hours before of what he thought an innocent and an 
amiable woman, the happy father of children whom he loved— 
and loved the more as the children of a wife whom he adored, 
precipitated in one hour into an abyss of misery which no 
language can represent—loathing his rank, despising his 
wealth, cursing the youth and health that promised nothing 
but the protraction of a wretched existence, looking round 
upon every worldly object with disgust and despair, and finding 
in this complicated woe no principle of consolation, except the 
consciousness of not having deserved it. Smote to the earth, 
this unhappy man forgot not his character. He raised the 
guilty and lost penitent from his feet ; he left her punishment 
to her conscience and to heaven—her pardon he reserved to 
himself. The tenderness and generosity of his nature prompted 
him to instant merey ; he forgave her—he prayed to God to 
forgive her. He told her that she should be restored to the 
protection of her father, that until then her secret should be 
preserved and her feelings respected, and that her fall from 
honour should be as easy as it might. But-there was a for- 
giveness for which she supplicated and which he sternly re- 
fused—he refused that forgiveness which implies the mean- 
ness of the ‘person who dispenses it, and which renders the 
clemency valueless because it makes the man despicable ; he 
refused to take back to his arms the tainted and faithless 
woman who had betrayed him ; he refused to expose himself 
to the scorn of the world and his own contempt. He sub- 
mitted to misery—he could not brook dishonour.’’ 

While Solicitor-General occurred the visit of ‘the finest 
gentleman in Europe,” in 1821, and Mr. Bushe’s account of 
his meeting King George IV. at Slane Castle is thus related 
by himself:* <‘ Saurin and I went down together, and arrived 
barely in time to dress for dinner. I had never been seen by 


* Curran’s “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” vol. i. p. 87. 
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the King but once at the levee. On going down stairs I met 
him coming up ; the rencontre was most embarrassing, for I 
imagined that he would not recognize me, but I was at orce 
relieved. He said, ‘ Bushe, I believe you don’t know the ways 
of this house,’ and taking me under the arm, conducted me to 
the drawing-room. In one moment I was as much at my ease 
as if I had been his daily companion. I sat opposite to him 
at dinner. The first words he addressed to me were these 
(Lady Conyngham, who sat next him, had been whispering 
something in his ear): ‘ Bushe, you never would guess what 
Lady Conyngham has been saying to me—she has been re 
peating a passage from one of your speeches against .e Union.’ 
He saw that I started, and was rather at a loss for what to say, 
and instantly changed the subject by recommending me to try 
a particular French dish from which he had been just helped. 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘I can recommend as the perfection of cookery. 
My cousin the Duke of Gloucester often produces it for his 
guests, but always fails in it—it is the same with all his dishes. 
He has a remarkable talent for giving bad dinners.’ The King 
soon after returned to the Union. ‘ My early opinion was,’ 
said he, addressing Saurin, ‘that your and the Solicitor- 
General’s (Bushe) opposition to the measure was well founded, 
and since I have seen this glorious people, and the effects pro- 
duced by it, that opinion is confirmed; but,’ he added, as if 
correcting himself, ‘I am sure you will agree with me in con- 
sidering that, now the measure is carried, you would both feel 
it your duty to resist any attempt to repeal it with as much 
zeal as you originally opposed it. But you all committed a 
great mistake ; instead of direct opposition, you should have 
made terms, as the Scotch did—and you could have got good 
terms.’ He then summed up some of the principal stipula- 
tions of the Scotch Union (he had history at his finger’s ends). 
Saurin said (a very odd remark, as it struck me, to come from 
him): ‘ And the Scotch further stipulated for the establishment 
of their national religion.’ ‘ You are quite right,’ said the 
King, ‘ they secured that point also—but no, no,’ he added, 
hastily checking himself, ‘ you must pay no attention to what 
I have just said. It would not be right to have it supposed 
that I entertain an opinion, from which inferences might be 
drawn that would afterwards lead to disappointment.’ ” 

I always understood that Mr. Pitt cajoled the Catholic 
hierarchy and clergy with the expectation that an adjustment 
of the many grievances under which the Roman Catholics 
laboured would immediately follow the act of Union. Alas! 
twenty-nine years were passed in constant and untiring efforts 
before this justice was done. To continue Bushe’s narrative: 
‘‘In the evening despatches arrived from England contain- 
ing an account of the tumultuous proceedings at the Queen’s 
funeral. The King expressed, without the slightest reserve, 
his dissatisfaction at the want of energy shown by the govern- 
ment on the occasion, and contrasted it with the firmness of 
his father during the riots of 1780. He detailed the particu- 
lars of the late King’s conduct upon that occasion, who, he 
said, expressly sent for him to be a witness of it, for the 
regulation of his own conduct upon any similar emergency. 
He concluded by suddenly saying in an altered and broken 
voice, ‘1 shall never again see such a man as my father.’ ”’ 

While Mr. Bushe was Solicitor-General he was enabled to 
accomplish a wish very dear to his heart—-to become the 
owner of the old family seat of Kilmurry, which his father’s em- 
barrassments obliged him to sell. It had became the property 
of Dr. Hoskyns, brother of an English baronet, Sir Hungerf rd 
Hoskyns, and was remarkable for the beauty of its site, having 
abundance of wood and water—the two great requisites for 
landscape beauty. It had also the advantage of being situated 
close to K'lfane, the hospitable seat of Sir John Power, Bart., 
between whose family and that of Bushe ties of relationship 
and very close friendship existed. Here, during the intervals 
he could steal from his court or circuit practice, Mr. Bushe 
loved to spend his time. He was a most affectionate parent 
and delightful companion. ‘Two of his daughters married in 
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this neighbourhood—one, the eldest, Sir Josiah Coghill; the 
second, a very rising barrister, Mr. Charles Michael Fox, son 
of Judge Fox. But death deprived the Irish bar of this 
amiable and talented lawyer ere he attained those honours he 
would have won had life been spared. Mr. -Bushe had four 
younger daughters and four sons. 

Tn 1822 Mr. Bushe was raised to the bench on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Downes, Mr. Saurin, the Attorney-General, hav- 
ing declined to interfere with his promotion. The arrange- 
ment gave the country a most able judge, and permitted him to 
spend all his vacations at his beloved Kilmurry. He presided 
as Chief Justice until 1842, when he received the address of 
the bar on his retirement. He died rather suddenly at his 
son’s house, near Dublin, on 10th July, 1848, and is interred 
at the cemetery of Mount Jerome, near Harold’s Cross. 

There are numerous anecdotes preserved to show his ready 
wit. One day, when the Court of Chancery was occupied with 
@ cause in which Plunket addressed the Court, a barrister, 
addressing Bushe, said, ‘‘ Well, if it was not for the eloquence, 
I’d as soon listen to M ” (a dull man.) 

‘¢ No doubt,” replied Bushe, ‘‘just as the Irishman said, 
‘’Pon my conscience, if it wasn’t for the malt and the hops, I'd 
as soon drink ditch-water as porter.’ ”’ 

The Leinster bar were prevented crossing the ferry at Bal- 
linlaw by a tremendous storm ; one more daring than the rest 
entered the boat with his baggage, consisting of a pair of 
saddle-bags. The name of this courageous gentleman was 
Cesar Colclough, and Bushe at once composed the following 
verse : 








“While meaner souls the tempest keeps in awe, 
Intrepid Colclough crossing Ballinlaw, 
Shouts to the boatman shivering in his rags, 
‘ You carry Cesar—and his saddle-bags !’” 


A gentleman not remarkable for personal cleanliness, but 
rather the reverse, asked Bushe if he could recommend him a 
remedy for a sore throat. 

‘TI will,” replied Bushe, ‘‘ but I do not think you'll follow 
it.” 

‘* What is it ?” inquired his friend. 

‘* Get a pail of hot water,” said Bushe, ‘‘ put your feet into 
it as hot as you can bear it; take a pint of oatmeal, and rub 
your legs with it for a quarter of an hour.” 

‘“‘ Why, man,” exclaimed the other, ‘‘ that’s nothing more 
than washing my feet.” 

‘* Yes,” said Bushe, “ I admit it’s open to that objection.’ 

When Mr. Peel was Secretary for Ireland, he sat at a public 
dinner near some humourist remarkable for his vulgarity ; the 
remarks of this individual amused Mr. Peel extremely. Bushe 
happening to be of the party, but at a considerable distance, 
Peel asked his neighbour, ‘‘ What is Mr. Bushe’s forte ?” 

““Kh?” This was too learned a word for the ex-sales- 
master. 

‘* What is Mr. Bushe most celebrated for ?” 

% se ! Tcomprehend. What is he famous for” 

"ae. 

‘* Troth, then, the jury.” 

‘* And how does he gain such influence over the jury ?” 

** Well, then, he blarneysthem. First he butthers them up, 
and then he slidhers them down.” 

If the word forte was unintelligible to the worthy citizen, 
this phraseology must have been equally so to the English 
Secretary ; but there was no mistaking the coaxing look which 
accompanied the words, and Peel was quite satisfied with the 
expression. 

The life of the Chief Justice at his ancestral home, Kil- 
murry, county Kilkenny, was a mixture of employment for the 
mind and exercise for the body. After enjoying the society of 

his family and the friends who formed his home circle, the Chief 
Justice would retire to his study, and prepare such judgments 
as he had materials for against the ensuing term, in which 
he occupied himself for a couple of hours, Every day at 








one o’clock he usually took a ride with some familiar friend, 
and enjoyed sweet converse, returning about five o'clock. 
Then came the well-spread dinner-table, and tea early ; so that 
in the autumn evenings the Chief Justice took a stroll through 
his grounds with some chosen companions. They rambled 
wherever inclination led, not confining themselves to gravel 
walks or straight paths, but plunging into the gloom of woods, 
the glades of lawns, crossing fields, until midnight brought re- 
pose. 

As may be supposed, Bushe was a delightful companion, and 
no one ever passed an evening in his society without feeling 
that he was, before all and beyond all, the finished and accom- 
plished gentleman. His dignified deportment, easy manners, 
full sonorous voice, and gifted mind, made his society most 
fascinating. Nothing could equal the extent of his colloquial 
abilities. There seemed a perpetual spring in his intellect 
that kept ever bubbling up fresh topics, and he conversed for 
hours without effort or power, as if his stock was inexhaustible. 
His manner was always dignified, but courteous, unaffected, 
and natural. He seldom mounted what people call the ‘* high 
horse,”’ and no matter what the condition of life of those with 
whom he conversed, he never forgot. what good breeding sug- 
gested. 

Yet—can it be credited ?—this great man was sometimes 
nervously timid. He was summoned to give evidence before the 
Irish Committee in the House of Lords in 1839. Mr. Phillips 
saw him hawking his earpet-bag, full of documents, up and 
down the corridors, and looking about in absolute bewilder- 
ment. He said to Mr. Phillips: “ The character of a witness 
is new tome. I am familiar with nothing here. The matter 
on which I come is most important. I need all my self- 
possession ; and yet, I protest to you, I have only one idea— 
and that is, Lord Brougham cross-examining me.”’ 

Mr. Phillips joked with him, and said: ‘‘ Indeed, Chief, 
I rather think you fortunate in meeting your retribution here. 
There can be no doubt that all the cross-examinations of your 
life will be repeated by you to-day.”’ 

He knew how little the Irish Chief had to fear. The mode 
in which Bushe acquitted himself is thus described by Lord 
Brougham :* ‘‘ On one remarkable occasion I saw Chief Justice 
Bushe examined as a witness upon matter partly of fact and 
partly of opinion. No one who heard that very remarkable 
examination could avoid forming the most exalted estimate of 
his judicial talents. Many of the questions to which he neces- 
sarily addressed himself were involved in party controversy, 
exciting on one side and the other great heats ; yet never was 
a more calm or a more fair tone than that which he took and 
preserved throughout. Some of the points were of great 
nicety, but the discrimination with which he handled them 
was such as seemed to remove all difficulty, and dispel what- 
ever obscurity clouded the subject. The choice of his words 
was most felicitous ; it always seemed as if the form of expres- 
sion was selected which was the most peculiarly adapted to 
convey the meaning with perfect simplicity, and without the 
least matter of exaggeration or of softening. The manner of 
giving each sentence, too, betokened an anxiety to give the 
very truth; and the slowness oftentimes showed that each 
word was cautiously weighed. There was shed over the whole 
the grace of a delivery altogether singular for its combined 
suavity and dignity. All that one had heard of the wonderful 
fascination of his manner, both at the bar and upon the beneh, 
became easily credible to those who heard his evidence.”’ 

Lord Brougham and the Chief Justice soon grew friends, 
and the charm of Bushe’s manner in domestic or social inter- 
course was fully appreciated by this experienced judge of human 
nature. The terseness and condensation of Bushe’s expres- 
sions peculiarly struck him. This great gift was drawn forth 
at a dinner party given by Lord Brougham at his house in 
Grafton-street, which was appropriately remembered as the 
‘‘ dinner of the Chiefs.” Among the guests were two ex-Lord 

* “ Statesmen of the Reign of George III.’ 
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Chancellors, Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst, Chief Baron 
Lord Abinger, and four Chief Justices—Bushe and Dogherty 
of Ireland, Denman and Tindal of England. Bushe was re- 
luctant to go, and had sent an apology ; but after some pressing, 
retracted and went. He was averse to the society of so many 
perfect strangers, and for four years had not dined out. But as 
usual he was the lion of the feast, and the glow of the setting 
sun fully denoted how brilliant must have been its meridian 
radiance. But the grave closed, in 1843, over all that was 
mortal of Charles Kendal Bushe ; the music of his voice no 
more stirs the hearts of men, the beaming eye is closed, the 
play of his features has passed away. Over his honoured 
ashes the regrets of those he left behind him were laid like 
trophies ; and I too would lay my tribute on his shrine : 


“‘ His saltem, accumulem donis, et fungor inani 
Munere.” 





THE REBEL.—A Tate or 98. 
CHAPTER 11.—continued. 


Without another word the two men closed, and their blades 
crossed. Each felt how desperate was the game he played— 
that the stake was life, and that mercy would neither be 
sought nor given; one or other of them would not come out 
of the combat alive. The antagonists were pretty equally 
matched. The yeoman officer, ’tis true, was taller and of 
heavier build—and, besides, his weapon was longer, keener, 
and better tempered than that of his foe; but the quickness 
of eye, activity of limb, and powers of endurance of the 
latter, acquired in a thousand hazardous adventures, amply 
compensated for these disadvantages. Each had perfect 
confidence in his own skill of fence; nevertheless, the fierce 
resoluteness with which the fugitive had expressed his deter- 
mination to conquer had its effects in somewhat unnerving 
the other combatant. For a while the rebel stood on the 
defensive, and contented himself with dexterously parrying 
the fierce lounges of his antagonist; then observing that the 
officer, seeing himself not assailed in turn, was becoming 
more unguarded in his attacks, by a few well-manceuvered 
passes he succeeded in wounding him slightly in several 
places without, however, inflicting any serious injury. This 
continued for some time without any very decisive advan- 
tage on either side; but the tactics of the rebel soon began 
to tell. His adversary, weakening from the gradual loss of 
blood, and blinded with rage at seeing his strength and 
skill ineffectual, commenced to aim his strokes wildly and 
more wildly every moment. At last, after having expended 
his whole force on one vigorous though unavailing effort, he 
fell pierced through the heart by a well-directed thrust from 
the sword of his foe. 

The victor coolly wiped his blade, like one long accustomed 
to such encounters, and having appropriated to himself the 
ammunition pouch of his fallen enemy, he took the lifeless 
body in his arms and bore it into the open air; so that, in a 
few moments, there was nothing in the little hut to show 
that a human being had been so lately sent to eternity within 
its narrow precincts. In the meanwhile the girl had swooned, 
and now her mother was endeavouring to revive her, but as 
yet without success. On re-entering, the rebel flew to the 
side of the unconscious form ; and as if his presence had in 
it some mesmeric influence, in a few moments she exhibited 
signs of returning animation. But now another matter de- 
manded the victor’s immediate attention. Such was the force 
with which his muscular arm had flung the quondam hero of 
the needle, that both he and his companion had lain for a 
considerable time pale and motionless, without the least sign 
of life. The latter, who was undermost, was the first to 
recover a glimmer of consciousness ; his first sensation was 
one of suffering from some apparently tremendous weight 
lying across his chest. A vague idea dwelt on his mind that 





somebody had knocked him down, and he immediately con- 
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cluded that his assailant was following up his success by 
beating him while in that almost helpless position. Acting on 
this hurriedly-formed conviction, he commened to pound and 
pommel the sides and head of his supposed adversary with 
all the force and energy he was master of. This rough 
treatment soon brought the ill-used tailor to his senses; he 
felt the blows lighting upon him with what seemed to hiw 
frightful rapidity, so, without more ado, he commenced to 
make reprisals as vigorously as he was able, a good deal 
encouraged by the discovery that by some good fortune or 
other he remained uppermost in the struggle. But this 
mutual deception could not continue long; the men were 
beginning to arrive at some confused notion of their mistake, 
the rebel therefore judged it was high time for him to in- 
terfere. He extracted a strong piece of rope from the pocket 
of one of the still prostrate combatants, and with the dex- 
terity and expedition of an adept he bound them hand and 
foot, and then pitched them outside of the cabin to recover 
their scattered senses beneath the influence of the chill night 
air. 
His fair preserver had by this time got the better of her 
momentary weakness, and joined by her mother she now 
expressed her thanks to him for the signal service he had 
rendered her. Her cheeks, from being deadly pale, had be- 
come suffused with blushes, and her eyes, sparkling with joy 
at her unexpected escape from her tormentor, spoke her 
gratitude even better than the soft accents that fell from her 
tongue. 

** You speak of thanks and gratitude, lady,” answered he, 
“but tell me to what do I owe the ability to preserve you? 
Tis true that I have been able to render you some service— 
a piece of good fortune which I shall ever prize beyond any 
other in my chequered life. But is it not to yourself that I 
am indebted for the power of assisting you? If you had not 
generously imperilled yourself in order to save me, I had 
now been a captive in the hands of my enemies, powerless to 
help either you or myself. No, lady, ’tis I am the debtor, 
and not you; and if my arm or my brain can be of any 
assistance to you or yours, they shall ever be the slaves of 
your slightest wish.” 

‘** But remember, sir, that ’tis to your bravery and disin- 
terestedness I owe my delivery. Had you not, without cal- 
culating the odds against you, so courageously attacked the 
whole three single-handed, my mother and I would have 
been subjected to insult and indignity.” 

‘¢ Had I not left my concealment and taken some measures 
to rescue you from your persecutor—had I listened for one 
instant to the dictates of a selfish fear, 1 would have never 
ceased .to despise myself as a contemptible dastard. You 
give me credit I do not deserve when you say I did not cal- 
culate the odds against me, for I did calculate the odds 
against me, and was sanguine as to the result of the strug- 
gle.” He paused a moment, and then added, addressing the 
mother, whom we will henceforward style Mrs. O’Neill, by 
which name, as the reader will remember, the yeoman oflicer 
called her: ‘‘I suppose you know it would not be safe for 
you to remain longer here. The yeomen will search for 
their missing officer and companions, and they will be unjust 
and unreasonable enough to hold you in some way respon- 
sible for what has occurred. My advice would be that you 
should immediately retire to some remote, secluded spot 
where the disturbances that at present agitate the country 
would not reach you. I will be your protector on the way, 
and having seen you settled down in your new retreat, I will 
be the bearer of the intelligence of your removal to your 
son.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Neill bursting into tears, “I 
know not in what direction to turn my steps—everywhere it 
seems my fate to be followed by calamity. You have so 
nobly risked your life for us, that I feel that the recital of 





our misfortunes cannot enlist your sympathies more strongly 
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in our behalf; yet I will tell you briefly a few particulars of 
my former life, as well to show you how utterly homeless we 
are, as to explain how it was we came to inhabit this bleak, 
comfortless spot.” 





CHAPTER III. 

“ My father was the owner of a large but heavily mortgaged 
property in this county, near the town of F——. I was his 
only child; my mother died at my birth, and he lavished on 
me all the love of his proud though affectionate heart. He 
died suddenly, leaving his estate encumbered with debt. I 
was immediately surrounded by the hungry creditors; the 
estate had to be sold, and the proceeds were swallowed up 
in satisfying the almost numberless claimants, except a 
miserable pittance saved for me out of the general wreck by 
the exertions of a benevolent lawyer who compassionated 
my friendless condition. I was left almost homeless, when 
the son of a respectable farmer proposed for my hand. I 
accepted him. From that moment my aristocratic relatives 
took no further notice of me—and indeed I was not sorry, 
for I had been heartily disgusted by their hollow professions 
of sympathy and friendship. William O'Neill, my husband, 
was tall, handsome, well-educated, having been originally 
intended for the Church, and indeed my equal in everything 
but rank. I conformed to his religion; his father died 
shortly after our marriage, and we lived happily with our 
two children until a few months previous to the outbreak of 
the insurrection. You know well enough the atrocities per- 
petrated in the name of justice by the Orange magistrates of 
this county. My husband incurred the real or pretended 
suspicion of one of those petty tyrants—the very man whom 
your sword has just now sent before the judgment-seat of 
God. Though an Englishman, he had a short time before 
succeeded to the estate on which my husband was tenant ; 
how it was we fell under his resentment I never knew, but 
one night he surrounded our dwelling with a party of his 
yeomen. We could offer no resistance; my husband was 
shot on his own threshold, our house was fired, and it was 
with considerable difficulty that, by the aid of an old and 
faithtul servant, myself and my daughter escaped with our 
lives.” 

Here, overcome by the harrowing memories her narrative 
had called up, Mrs. O’Neill burst into tears, but after a few 
moments she again resumed. 

“We fled some distance from our desolated home, and 
concealed ourselves until the yeomen had withdrawn ; then 
returning to the scene of the outrage, we found my poor 
husband's body, and carried it to a neighbouring cabin be- 
longing to a workman on my husband’s farm. My only son 
William had been absent on business, and did not return 
until the middle of the ensuing day; his grief and agitation 
at the sight of his murdered father’s remains were terrible 
to witness, and he swore over the lifeless body to devote all 
his energies to the destruction of a government that could 
allow such barbarities to be committed with impunity. We 
buried my husband quietly by the side of his father. The 
next night the cabin in which we were sheltered was burned 
over our heads by the command of Captain Walseycroft, 
our persecutor, and we were again driven forth on the world. 
We wandered through the country, scarcely knowing or 
caring whither we were going, until we reached the moun- 
tain of Forth, a few days after the battle of Oulart Hill. 
Here we thought we might find a spot where the hand of the 
spoiler would not reach us. My son and the old servant, 
who had accompanied us in all our wanderings, remained 
only long enough to erect this rude cabin, and then started 
off to join the insurgents. Since then I have not seen either, 
but I have heard from William frequently, through the 
agency of a friend of his residing in Wexford, and I have 
reason to believe he has escaped the fate of so many of his 
brave companions, Since we came here we have enjoyed 
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comparative quiet. One incident alone occurred to disturb 
our tranquillity, which I will relate to you, as it will help. 
you to understand some expressions that fell from Captain 
Walseycroft. I was accustomed to go occasionally into the 
town in order to procure anything I might want in the way 
of provisions. One day, feeling rather unwell, I was obliged 
to allow my daughter to go in my stead. As ill-luck would 
have it, she was met in the street by Captain Walseycroft ; 
he stopped her, asked her to his house, and would have 
forced her to accompany him had not her screams attracted 
the interposition of some of the townspeople. However, 
when going away, he threatened to meet her again where 
there would be no one to interfere, and we lately heard that 
he had made several ineffectual efforts to discover her home, 
Ever since we have been constantly haunted by the fear of 
his finding our retreat.” 

During Mrs. O’Neill’s story the stranger listened atten- 
tively, and appeared to be deeply moved. At one time his 
eyes lit up with a lurid fire, his teeth clenched, and his hands 
wandered unconsciously to the hilt of hissword. However, 
he soon recovered his self-control, and when the story was 
concluded, he spoke with his usual calmness. 

‘“‘ Madam, I feel deeply for your sufferings—the more so 
as I myself have had to endure something from the hands of 
the blood-thirsty yeomen. I have seen my only brother 
seized by these dastard ruffians, and subjected to every tor- 
ture their accursed ingenuity could devise. Gunpowder was 
mixed through the hair of his head and then ignited; and 
this frightful barbarity was repeated several times, until the 
skin remained nothing but a shocking blister. Not satisfied 
with this, the inhuman cowards then applied the pitch-cap ; 
and having tried on him every experiment of cruelty their 
united malice suggested, until even the most savage blood- 
thirstiness might be gratified, they at length despatched him 
before my eyes. What, think you, were my feelings as I 
witnessed the horrible drama of my brother’s sufferings and 
agony, with the certain knowledge that I myself was to meet 
a similar fate? The despair of the moment made me care- 
less of life, and lent me a preternatural strength ; I burst, by 
a mighty effort, the cords with which my wrists were bound 
together, and reckless of the bullets that came whistling past 
me, I ran for the gate of the barrack-yard within whose 
walls the torture had been going on, knocked down the 
sentinel, and gained the open street. Here my superior 
speed soon enabled me to outstrip my pursuers, and I escaped 
the doom intended forme. But I vowed revenge ; the ordeal 
{ had undergone only served to kindle into a fierce and un- 
quenchable flame the embers of disaffection that had been 
smouldering in my bosom. I joined the ranks of the insur- 
gent army, and shared in all its vicissitudes. It would be 
useless to tell you all the perils I have escaped, and the hard- 
ships I have endured. After the battle of Ballygullen and 
the dispersion of our army, I and a few others determined 
to hold out a little longer, in hopes of a rising in some of 
the other counties. We did all in our power to harass the 
military and the yeomen, but one by one our little band 
was cut off. I am now the sole survivor, and I too had 
been with my gallant companions if you had not so gene- 
rously © 

“Speak no more of that, sir,” interrupted Mrs, O'Neill; 
“Cand now both my daughter and I would wish to know the 
name of our preserver.” 

** O’Brien,” the rebel answered; “‘I was christened Patrick 
Sarsfield O’Brien in honour of the gallant Sarsfield, and in 
our army held the rank of Captain. My family once had 
large estates in this county; misfortune and extravagance 
reduced them to a very few acres, which were inherited by 
my brother, being the elder of us two. On my brother's 
death they were taken possession of by a neighbouring baro- 
net, who considered them but a fair recompense of his osten- 
tatious loyalty.” 
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Here he paused a moment, and then added, “ We have 
spent too much time in these explanations; the yeomen may 
return at any moment. I think I know a spot where you 
might find at once comfort and security. The south-eastern 
extremity of the county has been almost altogether free from 
the turmoil and disorder that have agitated the remainder. 
In this peaceful district, about nine miles distant from 
Wexford town, there is at present, or at least was some time 
ago, an unoccupied little cottage to be let for a nominal sum, 
which would form a safer and snugger habitation than this. 
It is situate on a grassy bank, which slopes gently down to 
the side of a lake—formerly known as Lough Tay, but I 
believe now more generally called, from the name of the 
adjoining village, the Lough of the Lady’s Island. The 
people are simple and primitive in their manners, honest in 
their dealings, and know how to respect sorrow and mis- 
fortane. I will be your escort on the way, and after seeing 
you safely settled down, I will endeavour to inform your 
son of your place of retreat. And then I will try to leave 
this ill-fated land—but I love it too well, poor and down- 
trodden though it be, to desert it for ever. As soon as the 
present storm has blown over, if God leaves me life and 
strength, I shall return.” 

In a quarter of an hour more the cabin was without an 
occupau.; and the two yeomen, as they lay wriggling in 
their bonds, silently marvelled when they saw its two late 
inmates, accompanied by him whom they had so vainly pur- 
sued, moving rapidly down the mountain side. 

* * *~ * x 

And now we must come to the closing scene of our little 
narrative, and let the curtain fall on the personages we have 
presented to the reader. During the Rebellion of ’98, and 
some years after, there stood a neat little cottage, white- 
washed and trellis-fronted, on the border of a small lake 
lying on the south-eastern extremity of the county Wexford. 
lt fronted the waters, and the door and windows were 
painted a bright green colour, which rivalled the verdant 
we of the grassy slope which spread to the margin of the 

ake. 

On a summer’s eve, a year after the period at which our 
story commenced, the door opened, and four persons issued 
from the cottage. They stood a few moments to admire the 
beauty of the scene before them, and then moved slowly 
along by the water's edge. The scene was indeed beautiful. 
The sun was dying out in the heavens in all the glory of a 
Claude-Lorraine sunset, and was pouring across the silver 
bosom of the lake a stream of golden radiance that shimmered 
ceaselessly in the dancing shadows. Here and there coveys of 
wild-fowl dotted the surface of the water, and far away—as 
far as the eye could reach—meadows of the richest verdure 
and fields of waving yellow corn commingled in a rural 
landscape of surpassing loveliness. Ever and anon the 
party of the cottage paused to gaze admiringly on the placid 
beauty of the panorama that unfolded itself on every side. 
Three of those who composed it are old acquaintances—Mrs. 
O’Neill, her daughter, and he whose life they had preserved, 
and whom we shall now call by the name under which he 
was known in the insurgent army, Captain O’Brien. The 
fourth was a young man slightly made, with rich golden 
ringlets streaming down his shoulders, and a face perhaps 
a trifle too feminine to be considered a model of manly 
beauty. Yet the bright flash that occasionally illumined his 
hazel eye, and the expression of determined purpose that 
reigned about his handsome mouth, betrayed the workings 
of a firm, undaunted spirit. His frame, too, though small, 
was well knit and exquisitely proportioned, and there was a 
something in his air and bearing that bespoke the profession 
of a soldier. This was William O’Neill, who had a few 
days before arrived at his mother’s cottage, in company with 
Captain O'Brien, the now accepted suitor of his sister, 

And now a few words to the reader to explain the occur- 
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rences of the past year, O’Brien, as soon as he had seen 
his preservers settled in the new home he had provided for 
them, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the governmental 
authorities, and embarked on board a vessel bound for France. 
The vessel was wrecked on the coast of England in a violent 
storm. Left without resources in a strange land, he en- 
deavoured to make his way to London on foot. In his wan 
derings he had the good fortune to rescue, though at con- 
siderable peril, an old gentleman from a gang of thieves who 
had robbed him and were cruelly maltreating him. The old 
gentleman turned out to be a merchant who, after many 
vicissitudes, had amassed a princely fortune by his shrewd- 
ness and industry, and then retired from business. He had 
never married, and the few relatives he had, had disowned 
him in his adversity, so he disowned them in the day of his 
prosperity. For his preserver he conceived a strong affec- 
tion, Irish and Papist though he knew him to be ; and dying 
after some months, made him heir to a large part of his 
riches. Consequent on the possession of this wealth, O’Brien 
found it necessary to go to Paris, where he encountered 
William O’Neill waiting in exile until affairs had relapsed 
into their usual quietude in Ireland. After some time they 
returned together to their native land. ‘Their first care was 
to seek the cottage of Mrs. O’Neill, where we now find them. 
Not many days after their arrival Mary O’Neill became the 
betrothed wife of O’Brien, and then—and not till then—did 
he inform her of his good fortune. And happy in each 
other’s love, the newly betrothed pair strolled by the margir 
of the glassy lake on that gentle summer’s eve, only one 
cloud dimming the brilliancy of the glowing future that 
pictured itself before them—the unhappy lot of their native 
land! MELIOR. 





FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 





WueEn the hours of day are numbered, . 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight ; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
When like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight, 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The beloved, the true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more. 


He the young and strong, who cherished 
Earnest longings for the strife, 

By the wayside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life. 


And they, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more. 


And with them comes that being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me, 
With those soft and tender eyes, 
Like the stars so still and saint-like, 
Looking downwards from the skies. 


Uttered not—yet comprehended— 
Is the spirit’s noiseless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathed from her lips of air. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my cares are left aside, 

If 1 but remember only, 
Such as these have lived and died. 


LonerELLew 
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M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE.* 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





«All right, my good boy, replied Mr. Mahon, who had 
drawn the cork, and was pouring some wine into a tin porrin- 
ger. Having had the man drawn gently a little more up in 
the bed, he dipped his finger in the wine, and rubbed it to the 
inside of his lips two or three times; he then opened the lips 
and dropped a small quantity into the mouth, and awaited the 
result. Presently M‘Cormack drew a long sigh, and began to 
breathe more distinctly. Mr. Mahon then poured a spoonful 
of the wine into his mouth, rubbing his hand at the same time 
gently upon the man’s breast, and again watching his face 
with intense anxiety. With another long, heavy sigh M‘Cor- 
mack opened his eyes, and stared wildlyaround him. Doctor 
Sweeney then ordered him air, and some of those who had 
been pressing forward drew back. The man was undoubtedly 
now reviving, and in some degree recovering his consciousness. 
‘«‘The boy ; the boy—Master Harry,” he said feebly, ‘‘is he 
saved ?”’ 

‘‘ He is—he is, quite safe,’ replied Mr. Mahon. ‘* And, 
with God’s help, you are safe too. Don't speak now—yoa 
must lie quiet for a while.” 

If M‘Cormack had ever read Pizarro, he might have looked 
at Mr. Mahon and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, Cora, have you wronged 
me?” But he never had—and ‘‘ Oh!” was all the poor fellow 
said, as if in great pain; and elosing his eyes, he lay still 
again. 

"aes Mahon by this time was approaching the houses, and 
her husband meeting her guided her to that where their son 
lay. He was still in a sweet tranquil sleep, and it was by 
main force, aided by the assistance of the two female doctors, 
that Mr. Mahon withheld his wife from clasping the sleeping 
boy in her thes ; but she was obliged to content herself with 
sitting opposite to him, and watching the placid swell of his 
little chest as he breathed, while gratitude and joy alternately 
filled her heart. Some time after the child awoke, and then 
indeed was he clasped to a mother’s heart, while he continued 
to cry out, ‘‘ My own mamma! my own papa!” 

Arrangements were now made for removing the child to the 
road where the carriage was in waiting. One of the doctors, 
a strong, burly woman, rolled him up in a warm cloak, and 
taking him in her arms, led the way, Mrs. Mahon walking 
elose behind; and ere half-an-hour had elapsed the joyful 
mother saw her precious child placed safely in the carriage. 

She then turned to those who had accompanied her, and, 
taking two sovereigns from her purse, proceeded to fee the 
doctors ; and here the Irish character shone conspicuous. Not 
all her entreaties, nor her ingenious representations that they 
were justly entitled to it as doctors’ fees—that it would have 
cost her double as much if she had sent for a medical doctor 
to , which should have been done had they not been on 
the spot—not all her eloquence, added to the stinging recol- 
lection that poverty had been their bitter companion for months 
past, with the prospect of spending months still to come by 
their cold hearths, where the increasing cries of their children 
rose up in a hungry chorus around them—not all these things 
tempted either of the women to waver for a moment at the 
sight of the lady’s gold. ‘‘ Oh, no, your ladyship’s honour, 
by no manner of means. God bless his young honour ; sure 
he kep the life in poor little Kate as long as she was left in 
the place. Your ladyship is very good, and we're very thank- 
ful to you; but it isn’t for the like of that we'd handle your 
money. Oh, no, thanks be to God! The Lord was good 
that put it in our way to serve you,” 

‘* Thrue for you, Biddy Cleary; but sure wasn’t it Myles 
himself done it all; ochone, I’m afeard the poor man’s kilt 
outright.” 

Mrs. Mahon, seeing that her entreaties were of no avail, 

* Concluded from page 178. 
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determined to take some other means of showing her gratitude, 
and drove off. 

Bob Mahon remained with M‘Cormack for nearly an hour 
after. Before he left, the poor man had revived considerably, 
and became quite conscious; but he was also getting stiffer 
and sorer every moment, and Mr. Mahon argued that, if left 
there for any time, it would be impossible to move him—at 
least, that his removal would be attended with great pain. He 
therefore gave directions to have the gaps all perfectly levelled 
to the road, for the breadth of a car, and rode home. In less 
than an hour he returned with his own side-car, and found 
M‘Cormack had just awakened from a short but refreshing 
sleep. 

Much time was not now lost in following Mr. Mahon’s in- 
structions, and Myles M‘Cormack was wrapped up in a blanket 
and lifted on the car. Mr. Mahon walked by his side until 
they came to the road; then mounting his horse, he rode the 
entire way with the car to the union workhouse, where he 
saw M‘Cormack safely placed in the hospital, and put in charge 
of the medical attendant. 

It was found upon examination that ro vital part had been 
injured ; and although frightfully bruised and gored in two or 
three places, M‘Cormack required nothing but time and care 
to set him on his legs again. It was no small help to his 
recovery to learn that his darling little Kate was not only not 
dead, but far advanced on the road to perfect health, and per- 
mitted to come and sit by his bedside. Mr. Mahon was an ex- 
officio guardian, and there was nothing in the way of nourish- 
ment or care which Mary M‘Cormack could not now command 
for her husband. 

At the end of three weeks, poor Myles was able to limp about 
the yard with the aid of a stick, and was every day improving. 
Mr. Mahon had been two or three times to see him, but con- 
fined himself on these occasions to kind inquiries as to his 
returning health and strength. M‘Cermack’s heart was burst- 
ing to ask him if Dick Jones had got possession of his house 
and land, but he could not bring himself to venture upon the 
subject ; the suspense which he endured, coupled to the claim 
he felt he had established with Mr. Mahon, was more bearable 
than the dreaded certainty of hearing that it had been let— 
and he was silent. 

The matter, though Dick Jones was as yet ignorant of it, 
stood thus. This Jones—rent-warner and driver on the 
estate—had set his heart upon M‘Cormack’s house and land ; 
indeed, for that matter, upon Rooney’s as well. They joined 
all three together in a. point ; M‘Cormack’s house was very 
good, Jones’s and Rooney’s were both bad ; and by moving to 
M‘Cormack’s, and levelling his own old cabin and Rooney’s, 
Jones considered the whole place would be much improved, 
and that he would have a very snug thing of it; and he was 
quite right in both respects. 

Bob Mahon—there is no denying the fact—had promised 
M‘Cormack’s holding to Jones—’twas all he asked. He knew, 
however, that it was not likely that Rooney’s would easily be 
let—he was too well acquainted, though an Englishman, with 
the system of the country to fear that; and he saw plainly 
that, when it had lain a while idle and unsought, the agent 
would be glad to give it to him at a reduced rent. Jones was 
cunning enough to be up to all these things. 

But this business about M‘Cormack and the bull, and the 
child’s life, caused a thick mist to rise up between Jones’s 
hopes and Bob Mahon’s promise of the farm. ‘‘’Tis not pos- 
sible he would go back of his word,” he would say, looking 
over at the now empty though still tidy-looking cottage; * but 
I'll endeavour to nail him before there’s anything more about 
it—the sooner I get possession of it the better. It’s what I'll 
offer to pay the rent from the 29th of September last, and get 
into it atonce. That Mary M‘Cormack has a sweet tongue, and 


the agent is too soft to please me.” As Dick Jones approached 


the office with these thoughts uppermost in his mind, he met 
the agent in the back avenue. 
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‘¢ Well, Jones,” said Mr. Mahon, “ what’s the best news 
with you? Has Myers heard anything of that rascal Rooney 

et?” 

: ‘‘ No, nor never will, sir ; he’s clean gone, and a good rid- 
dance there’s of him. If there were a few more like him gone, 
*twould be so best.” 

After this short speech Bob Mahon observed Jones to clear 
his throat a couple of times as he turned to walk with him. 

Now Mr. Mahon was a shrewd, quick man, as well as 
straightforward and of honest purpose. He divined at once 
what Dick Jones was coming about, and it happened to be the 
very subject that he was himself anxious to set him right upon. 
He therefore relieved the man from the evident embarrass- 
ment with which he was struggling by at once saying, ‘‘ Jones, 
I do not forget that I promised you M‘Cormack’s house and 
land.”’ 

Jones’s eyes brightened, and bore the light much better than 
they had done a moment before, and he replied, ‘‘ Oh, sir, I’m 
not afraid about that, for I know your word is inviolate. I'm 
glad to hear Master Harry is quite well.” 

‘He is, thank you, Jones; but I am gladI met you. I 
was just going to send for you to tell you that I cannot give 
you M‘Cormack’s house and farm. It is distressing to me, 
under any circumstances, to break a promise which I have 
deliberately made; but you will see yourself how totally im- 
possible it is that I can keep it in this instance; indeed, I 
almost regret that I interrupted you just now when you were 
going to speak, as I cannot doubt but you were about to free 
me from it of your own accord.”’ 

‘‘ Of course, sir, you can do as you like; but it’s the first 
time I ever knew you to go back of your word.” 

‘* I must go back of it now, Jones. I have already written 
to Mr. Walcroft, mentioning to him the noble and heroic 
manner in which M‘Cormack behaved, and the great service he 
has rendered me, and I have recommended his being reinstated 
as tenant in his former holding, forgiving all arrears. There 
is Rooney’s holding, which also joins your own ; you shall have 
ib instead.” : 

Dick Jones had wit enough to see the folly of any further 
remonstrance upon the subject, if he even dared venture to use 
it ; and although Rooney’s dilapidated cabin and ill-cared farm 
was but a poor substitute for M‘Cormack’s tidy cottage and 
weedless land, he was fain to appear satisfied, and replied : 
‘Well, sir, I see it can’t be helped this turn, and indeed 
tis well_M‘Cormack deserves it at your hands; and as you 
have a mind to give it back to him, the Lord forbid that I 
should stand between him and it; he was always an honest 
man and a good tenant, although being a little behind since 
the rot came. If you wouldn’t think well, sir, of giving him 
Rooney’s holding, and then you need not break your promise 
with me.” ' 

Jones added this latter sentence, after a pause, by way of 
a feeler. 

** By no means, Jones,’ Mr. Mahon replied ; ‘‘ $hat would 
be worse than no compliment to M‘Cormack—to bé looking at 
his own house and land that he kept in such order, from 
that dirty cabin of Rooney’s. No,no. I'll help you to repair 
and put a new coat of thatch upon your own house. [I'll give 
you Rooney’s land at whatever he paid, or rather did not pay, 
for it. You can level his cabin—’twill help to mend the fences, 
and then you will have a good farm very cheap. Rooney has 
left the country, I am rejoiced to say, and you will all live 
happily and good neighbours.” 

. Jones saw and knew the truth and good sense of all this, 
and was becoming reconciled to the loss of M‘Cormack’s land. 
He felt, too, that he would not incur the same odium by 
merely taking Rooney's farm, that he would if he went to live 
in M‘Cormack’s house ; and as he wished to stand well with 
the neighbours, he began to think it was, perhaps, as well as 
it was; and he continued: ‘‘ Well, sir, I’m sure you are right ; 
aud as I said before, I’d be the last man in the world to covet 








any man’s share as long as he was able to handle it himself. 
There isn’t one in the townland of Tullybrin that won't be glad 
to see Myles M‘Cormack and his wife come back, for they were 
the truth of good neighbours evermore.” 

I hope it is not injustice to Dick Jones to say that even at 
this early period he anticipated an opportunity of making Bob 
Mahon pay dear for his breach of promise, and that what sub- 
sequently occurred was not the result of sudden temptation. 

Little now remains to be told. Before the end of the fol 
lowing week M‘Cormack was so far recovered that he, with his 
wife and their child, who had lost her cough and was gaining 
strength every day, removed, in one happy batch, from the 
union workhouse, to take possession of their former cottage 
at Tullybrin. As they passed Curranure-gate there was a 
happy party there also awaiting their arrival; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahon, and little Harry, with several others, were assembled 
to see the man who had saved Master Harry’s life. 

As M‘Cormack approached, the boy ran to meet him; and 
the tall, powerful man, catching him up as if he had been but 
a cricket, kissed him a hundred times, exclaiming, ‘Tis not 
the first time I had you in my arms, Master Harry, thanks be 
to God. You saved my child’s life! Look at her now 
* And you saved my child’s, M‘Cormack,” interrupted Mrs. 
Mahon, holding out her hand, “‘ and oh, how I have longed 
to see you and thank you for it!” 

‘* Thank God that enabled me to do that same, my lady. 
It was a proud day for Myles M‘Cormack that he was able to 
be of use to your ladyship and the master here; but you may 
thank Mary for it all, for it was she turned my face straight 
when I had one foot, I may say, in the fire—glory be to God!” 
He then kissed the child again, and placed him by Mrs. Mahon’s 
side. 

Bob Mahon had not spoken; but he now said, ‘‘ M‘Cor- 
mack, I will be home before you, as I shall ride; and I will 
then formally reinstate you in possession of your house and 
land.” 

‘¢‘ Thank God and your honour that I have still a home! 
but I thank Mary here for it all—I do, Moira; don’t be 
blushing. God bless his honour, and her ladyship’s honour, 
and the young master!’’ And bowing and curtseying, M‘Cor- 
mack and his wife and child proceeded on their way. 

As Mr. Mahon had said, he was at their home before them, 
accompanied by Dick Jones ; and Myles M‘Cormack was that 
day put in possession of his former holding, as a new tenant 
from the 25th of the March following, with a promise from 
Bob Mahon that he should be supplied in due time with plenty 
of seed for the land, gratis, so that he should have a fair start. 

What M‘Cormack had said to Mary in the early portion of 
this story was the fact. ‘The potatoes were ‘‘ getting the 
better” of the disease ; and from this very period every year 
was better for the farmer than the previous one. Corn, hay, 
potatoes, every article of produce began to look up, and the 
farmers began to look up after them. Labour began, too, to 
bear a much better price in the market than it had ever done 
in Ireland within the memory of ‘‘ the oldest inhabitant ;” and 
the fact which Mr. Walcroft and his friends had anticipated, 
when ‘‘ matters were likely to mend,’’ had only been a question 
of time, which was at last rapidly approaching. ‘The crisis of 
the blight had now passed, and Ireland, like M‘Cormack him- 
self, began to gain strength daily, after having beer bruised 
and gored in a fearful manner from one end to the other. 

Mr. Walcroft and Harriet had returned from Boulogne, 
whither the difficulty which Bob Mahon found of collecting 
their rents upon the Curranure property had driven them, to 
exist upon Bob’s own share of the rent and on the trifle they 
derived from the small English estate. 

Mr. Jones did not behave well ; he never forgave Bob Mahoa 
for having broken his promise, and decamped one morning 
with about £180 of the rents, which he had taken advantage 
of his position to collect from the tenants, believing that Mr. 
Mahon would be held accountable for it. 
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Such was the improvement in Ireland, immediately subse- 
quent to this period, that Mr. Walcroft came over and took up 
his permanent residence at Curranure, where he has long since 
realized his dream of a pony carriage and a side-saddle for 
Harriet, and where, from constant practice, he is enabled to 
walk the bogs, and to supply her with game of all kinds in 
abundance. 
Myles M‘Cormack ultimately fell in for Jones’s holdings, 
and became the most comfortable and independent man in the 
townland of Tullybrin or upon the estate of Curranure. 


—-_——— 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XL. 
LION-HUNTING.—SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


Formerty lion-hunting was much more frequent in India 
than at present; but from the rewards offered by government 
for their destruction, and the assiduity with which the track 
was followed until the king of the forest was laid low, a lion is 
seldom met with now. There is a difference in the lion-hunt 
from the pursuit of the tiger which I may notice. While the 
latter skulks among thick fens or swamps, and is dangerous 
from the sudden spring, and uncertainty of time and place 
when he may be forthcoming, the lion frequents a more open 
country, seldom making his lair in a swamp, and offering a 
more certain pursuit. 

Being in the neighbourhood of Jheend, I received much 
kind attention from the Rajah, one of the most thorough sports- 
men in India. He is a fine-looking man, a great admirer of 
the fair sex, though some queer stories are told about his 
matrimonial indifference. One I have heard is as follows: 
When he was about being married for the first time (he is now 
quite used to it), he selected as bride the danghter of the 
chief of Shahabad, in whose capital the important ceremony 
of the nuptials was to take place with the utmost solemnity. 
The chiefs of the province assembled in numbers. The Prince 
of Umballa, the Rajah of Rajpoora, the Rajah of Patialah, 
and other potentates and powers, native and foreign, mustered, 
mounted on elephants splendidly decorated for the nonce. The 
cavalcade was ready to start for the bridal residence—but 
where was the bridegroom ? Echo answered ‘‘ where?” He 
was not to be found! Here was a state of affairs. Such 
violation of decorum was never before known in Delhi, and 
the house of Shahabad prided themselves on the observance 
of etiquette. Enquiries were made in every quarter; the 
bridegroom had been seen duly attired in his wedding suit of 
white muslin trimmed with gold lace, and his brow was en- 
folded in a turban with gems of rare price; but neither 
diamonds’ glare nor the flutter of his muslin robes told of his 
whereabouts. To start without him would be impossible, and 
the hour of starting was long past. The play of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet omitted occurred to the mind of some of 
the guests who had read Shakespeare. The princes of the land 
were in dismay, and scouts were despatched in all directions 
to seek for the stray Rajah. At last he was found, mounted on 
a spirited young steed. hich he was what is called schooling, 
that is, training to lex.- He had a leaping-bar, over which he 
was cramming the coli, siid appeared totally unconscious that 
he kept the company waiting. Ere he exchanged his seat in the 
saddle for his howdah, the veil of gold tissue usually worn by 
bridegrooms was placed over his features. He offered no re- 
sistance to this covering at the time, but ere many minutes 
elapsed, a rent was made in the light texture, and the laugh- 
ing face of the young Rajah was exposed. The chiefs who 
accompanied him were horrified by this fresh breach of de- 


corum, but remonstrance was quite thrown away—even rebuke 
was unheeded. 





I was most anxious to witness a lion-hunt, and the Rajah 
of Jheend, with the Nawaub Amun-od-Deene, and some other 
sporting Mussulmen, having received intelligence that a lion 
had cowmitted considerable depradation in the neighbourhood 
of Jheend, were resolved to rouse the anger of the king of 
beasts by seeking him in his lair. We assembled at the vil- 
lage of Pewar, which lies on the bank of a rivulet, near which 
I noticed some handsome ghauts. The situation is more ele- 
vated than the country in its immediate vicinity, owing, I was 
informed, to the present village being built on the ruing of 
former ones, which in process of time had sunk to ruin. 

Here very accurate intelligence respecting the lion was forth- 
coming in the appearance of a bullock recently killed, and the 
Rajah of Jheend led the way towards the jungle in which the 
monarch of quadrupeds was supposed to lie in ambush. There 
is an old saying, ‘‘ the more haste the worse speed,” and in 
his hurry the Rajah’s mahout, or elephant-driver, dropped the 
aukoos with which he drove the elephant. The irritated Rajah 
made him at once descend to pick it up, and this led to one of 
the most extraordinary displays of the sagacity of the elephant 
possible to imagine. Scarcely had the mahout stooped to 
pick up the aukoos ere the lion, which was of uncommon size, 
suddenly sprang from the covert and seized him. The elephant, 
which was greatly attached to the mahout, hearing the man’s 
ery, suddenly whirled round, and ere the lion could carry off 
his victim, grasping with its trunk a slender tree that grew 
beside the spot, bent it like whalebone over the lion’s back, 
snapping his ribs until he roared with torture. He dropped 
the man at once, who lost no time in crawling out of the very 
jaws of the lion, and while thus pinned to the ground, the match- 
lock of the Rajah and other sportsmen soon put a period to the 
lion’s sufferings. Much as I had heard of the wonderful 
instinct and sagacity of the elephant, I never could have be- 
lieved it could have shown such readiness of instinct as to 
have used the tree to save the mahout, had I not witnessed it. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
LETTERS FROM HOME. 


Ir was some fime since I had any European news, and saved 
with Indian luxuries and exhausted with Indian heats, I was 
pining for home and the kind familiar faces of kindred and 
friends. A letter abates the pains of absence, and the sight 
of the handwriting of those we love is the next best thing 
to their presence. We read the lines pennéd by the hand we 
yearn to grasp, and then the face and figure of the writer is in 
our sight and his smile is in our heart. The orderly brought 
me several. One was from my father, with news of Castle 
Fogarty—all well there ; another from my sister, with intelli- 
gence of the gay doings of the neighbourhood—races, balls, 
pic-nics, and weddings—some arranged, others only rumours. 
I had a few reminders of little accounts, informing me of the 
difficulty of meeting engagements, &c.; and then the strong, 
well-formed characters of Father Molloy’s autograph claimed 
my notice. ‘Tossing aside others yet unopened, I broke the 
seal of the good priest’s letter, impatient to learn how the 
world rolled on in Ballypooreen. 
‘“‘ Hermitage, Ballypooreen. 

‘‘ My pear Caprain—lI hope this letter may be more for- 
tunate in finding you than two I wrote when you were on the 
Continent, and which came back to me like bad pennies, as 
you were nowhere to be found. I must, therefore, suppose 
you are not aware that the rapid departure of Mrs. MacNeill 
and Miss Malowney for Paris was mainly owing to Mr. Bob 
Carson having gone to their hotel in the Rue de Rivoli, and 
insisting on seeing the heiress. As there seemed no possi- 
bility of getting rid of him without suffering him to enter they 
agreed to receiye him, when he conducted himself more like 
a lunatic than a sane man. He seemed almost out of his 
mind—said he was in a position equal to that of a king, and if 
Catherine would marry lim, she should be treated with the 
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respect due to a princess. He offered to give her the choice of 
any of the King of France's palaces, and she should have guards 
to escort her carriage—with more stuff of that kind. On her 
refusal to consent to his wishes, he got quite furious—said he 
would take no denial, and if she would not become his wife by 
fair means, she should by force, for he would never give her up ; 
and at last the ladies were compelled to summon the waiters 
and have him removed by force. This at once determined 
them to leave Paris, so they started for Geneva. The agita- 
tion, however, proved too much for my poor Catherine, and she 
gotso ill at Dole, that Mrs. MacNeill found she could proceed no 
further. Accordingly she stopped at a neat villa, and rest, with 
good medical care, brought Catherine through. Nothing could 
equal the affectionate care of Mrs. MacNeill, whose devotion 
was that of a mother, and she readily sacrificed for her sake 
the Swiss tour she intended to make along with her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Hugh MacNeill, who, with her nephew and his 
jiancee, Miss Kate Cronin, expected they should form a party 
over the St. Bernard pass into Italy” {‘‘ Hurrah !” I shouted 
when I got thus far; *‘ I have been torturing myself needlessly ; 
this explains the similarity of the names which my English 
fellow-traveller mentioned.” ] With renewed interest I read on : 
‘‘ Catherine’s naturally strong constitution materially assisted 
the tender care of both doctor and nurse, and she recovered. 
With her strength came the home-longing—the yearning for 
friends and faces she knew and loved. Mrs. MacNeill at once 
agreed, and they came back by easy stages. I saw her on her 
return, but it was not difficult, under the assumed serenity of 
her manners, to perceive her spirits were sadly broken. There 
was that settled calm in her state and conduct, so different 
from the ardent and joyous temperament of happier days, that 
chastened all pleasure as with a controlling power. She looked 
very ill; her cheeks had lost their roundness, and were shrunk 
into lines and hollows ; by the sharp, anxious expression which 
had replaced her former guileless manner, I could easily detect 
how much she was changed for the worse, for although she 
tried hard to appear happy, she did not by any means look so. 
Absence had not accomplished the expected renovation, and 
if something were not done, the result to her health might 
be fatal. I consulted Lady O’Halloran on the propriety 
of introducing your name, and informing her of your fruitless 
efforts to explain and atone for your conduct; but Lady 
O'Halloran would not hear of it. She loaded you with re- 
proaches, and I soon found that if I spoke of you to Catherine, 
it should be on my own responsibility. I had, of course, plenty 
of opportunities—so one day, when the poor child appeared 
more than usually depressed, some chance reference to you 
brought the tears into her eyes. ‘My dear Catherine,’ I said, 
‘you must not continue thus depressed. I know much of 
Captain Fogarty’s conduct since your departure that will prove 
he was not insensible to the wrong he committed, and did his 
very utmost to discover you and confess his fault.’ I then 
narrated very fully your visit here, and your starting at once 
for the Continent as soon as I gave you her address. ‘Tim 
Hegarty had told me all that happened, and you certainly 
had a narrow escape—for Carson would have shot you 
if he was not tumbled into the street by Tim. That part of 
the story caused Catherine’s face to grow pale, and when she 
found you had escaped unhurt, her pious ‘ thank God!’ clearly 
Showed me her interest in your welfare. Your sudden de- 
parture for India without once writing a line to me, was not 
what I expected, nor perhaps deserved ; but I must not re- 
proach you. ‘The result of my disclosures was extremely 
satisfactory in the quarter most needed. ‘The roses have re- 
turned to Catherine’s cheeks, and she is now on a visit to the 
young Lady Tyrawly, who, I need not say, is eloquent in 
your behalf. I hope this letter will reach you safely, and by 
the time you return to Ireland, I make no doubt a reconcilia- 
tion will be effected, and this will afford sincere pleasure to, 
iy dear sir, your sincere friend, 
‘‘ Bryan Mottoy.” 
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The perusal of this letter afforded me a pleasure I had not 
experienced for many a long day. The prospect of again be- 
holding my beloved Catherine—of again clasping her to my 
heart—of hearing the words of forgiveness from her lips, all 
put me into a tumult of joy. I ordered my horse, and as the 
cool evening breeze fanned my cheek I was indulging in a 
pleasant reverie which was suddenly broken by the clash of 
arms. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





MABEL. 


They told her he had met his fate 
With that devoted band, 
Who sealed with blood the bond of love 
’Tween them and Fatherland. 
They pointed to his early grave, 
Upon the green hill’s side, 
And said that for the land he loved 
He nobly fought and died. 


She calmly listened to their tale, 
She fainted not nor wept, 

Nor grew she pale, for sickness from 
Her faded cheek had swept 

The roses which before had glowed 
With more than earthly ray ; 

And now she stood, as marble cold, 
A chastened child of clay. 


And many marvelled much to think 
Her tender love-warm heart 

In seeming apathy could sink 
Her soul’s lost better part. 

Like ocean-gazers who but see 
The calm unruffled crest, 

They little knew what angry tides 
Of passion stirred that breast. 


And many a day beside his tomb 
Upon that green hill-side, 

Through Winter’s melancholy hours 
And Summer’s golden pride, 

Still sits she there—still fondly weaves 
Wreaths of his once-loved flowers, 
And hangs them there, memorials frail 

Of blest but long-lost hours. 


Yet lived she long, poor blighted flower, 
A wanderer ’mong her race ; 

llers was a sad but lengthened hour, 
Her home a silent place. 

She noted not Spring’s opening charms, 
The song-birds mellow lays, 

Life had for her nor joys nor harms, 
So sped her passive days. 


They sought her by his grave one day, 
To wile her to her home to rest ; 

They found her—not a silly thing— 
With the full light of reason blest. 

It joyed them much; they spoke of days 
Of tranquil pleasure yet to come; 

She sighed, for well she knew that soon 
She’d dwell in her eternal home. 


And as the long-congealed snow 
Before the breath of Spring 
Melts imperceptibly away, 
Fair unsubstantial thing! 
So now with slow but sure decay, 
She fits her for the sky, 
‘“‘Oh, take me there,” she faintly cries— 
“ Beside him I would die!” 


They brought her to that cherished spot, 
The sinking sun was shedding round 
A shower of golden light, upon 
Each object on that hallowed ground. 
She knelt and prayed, the accompanying chant 
The evening wind among the flowers ; 
And from his grave on that sweet air 
Her spirit passed to Eden bowers. 
C—S. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1715. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 

Second Friday after Easter—Joseph Dawson, Esq., offers his 
house to the Lord Mayor; his terms are mentioned, which being 
approved of by the committee, it is ordered to be purchased. 

21st June—The Militia are declared to be in an unfit condition, 
and the assembly petition for a commission of array. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—The statue of King 
William having been frequently injured, sentinels are ordered to 
protect it, and a watch-house erected near It. 

Same day—The committee report that the Lord Mayor's house 
is finished, and recommended some furniture which was required. 

8th August—An address is voted to the King on the intended 
invasion. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—A vote of money 1s passed to- 
wards dressing the grenadiers of the militia, and for trophies. 

t2th December—The representatives of the City in Parliament 
are requested to procure a bill to regulate the City watch. 

Same day—The Duke of Grafton is presented with a gold box. 


“In November, 1715, the Irish Parliament met. Warmly at- 
tached to his Majesty and to the principles of his government, they 
recognized his title to the crown. ‘Towards the conclusion of the 
late reign, a bill had been brought into Parliament to attaint 
the Pretender ; by the counsel of her ministers, the Queen prorogued 
the Parliament to prevent this bill passing intoalaw. The same 
influence prevailed with her Majesty to disband a great part of the 
army in Ireland, that no effectual opposition might be given bythe re- 
volutioners to the schemes then designed to be carried into execution. 
The Commons now resolved that whoever advised these unconstitu- 
tional measures, Arthur Earl of Anglesey in particular, were enemies 
to the succession as by law established in the illustrious house of 
Hanover to the Protestant religion, and friends to the Pretender. 
Having been informed by the Lords Justices, that by an express 
from one of the Secretaries of State it was intimated that this 
kingdom would be suddenly invaded, the Commons addressed his 
Majesty and expressed their abhorrence of this design, their inten- 
tion of using every means in order to defeat it, and their zeal and 
affection for his person and government. Immediately after this 
— of their loyalty, they entered into an association for the de- 

ence of the kingdom against the hostile designs of the Pretender. 
However, it appears the information respecting the views of the 
Pretender towards this kingdom had not been well founded.” (a) 

In this year a tax of four shillings in the pound was levied on 
the profits, fees, and emoluments of absentees; this tax ceased in 
1753. In 1773, Mr. Flood, the great Irish orator, proposed a tax 
of two shillings in the pound, which was lost by a majority in the 
Commons of 122 to 102. The question was renewed in the Irish 
Parliament in 1783 by Mr. Molyneaux, and aguin lost on a divi- 
sion of 184 to 122. 

On the 21st June, 1715, the House of Commons resolved to im- 
peach James Duke of Ormond for high treason and other high 
crimes and misdemeanours, and referred it to the committee of 
secrecy to draw up the articles of impeachment, and prepare 
evidence against him. On the 5th August, Mr. Walpole from the 
committee acquainted the House that they had prepared articles of 
impeachment, which he read in his place; the impeachment con- 
sisted of six articles, and charged Ormond with sending secret in- 
telligence on the 26th May, 1712, to Marshal Villiers of a certain 
march the army of her Majesty intended to make. 

He was also charged with confederating with the French not co- 
operating with her Majesty’s allies, and endeavouring to persuade 
the (seneral of the confederate army against France, and the depu- 
ties of the States General, to raise the siege of Quesnoy, a French 
town then besieged by them; and informing the generals of the 
ey and the states deputies, “that he could no longer cover 

e siege. 

The Commons ordered the Duke to bt committed. On the next 
dey, August 14th, Mr. Secretary Stanhope presented the bill of at- 
tainder; on the next day it was committed, and on the 16th was 
vead a third time, and passed by a majority of 94 against 22, and 
sent to the Lords. On the 18th the Duchess presented a petition to 
the House, praying, in consideration of the Duke being beyond the 
seas, that the time for his surrender should be enlarged until the 
10th September. The bill was passed, and received the royal assent 
20th August. 


(a) Crawford’s “ History of Ireland.’”’ 
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The rest of Ormond’s life was passed abroad in adherence to the 
Pretender. (5) 

‘In this year an Act of Parliament was aes for the purpose of 
regulating parish watchmen, 2nd George I. chapter 10. 

In this year also was passed the act empowering the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Council to unite or divide parishes, to appropriate 
benefices with cure to dignities without cure, and to direct the 
erection of new churches; the same statute prescribing the modes 
of presentation thereto, and of endowing or augmenting the endow- 
ments of vicarages. By this act also a tract of land called the 
Burgery of Cloyne, which had been annexed to the see of Dublin, 
was transferred to thatof Cloyne—charged, however, with a fee- 
farm rent of £26 per annum to Archbishop King and his successors 
for ever. In this session was likewise passed an act confirming the 
grants made by Queen Anne of the first fruits and twentieth parts, 
and also allowing those chargeable therewith four years for their 
payment. (c) 

Amongst the private and unpublished statues of this year will be 
found “ An Act for vesting certain lands and tenements in the 
county of Limerick, belonging to Samuel Friend, in trustees to be 
sold for raising money to discharge the debts and incumbrances ot 
said Samuel, and for other uses and purposes therein mentioned ;” 
“ for sale of part of the estate of James Hamilton, late of Ban- 
gor in the county of Down, for raising his daughter's portion ;” 
*‘I’o enable Walter Harris, son of Walter Harris of the City of 
Dublin, merchant, to raise £1,200 by mortgage of part of his 
estate, for payment of debts, and provide reasonable portions for 
younger children ;” “ For vesting part of the estate of Arthur Lord 
Viscount Loftus of Ely in trustees, for raising £800 to be paid to 
the Countess Dowager of Drogheda, and for other purposes ;” 
“For vesting the estate of Robert Hammerton in trustees for pay- 
ment of the debts of his father ;” “* For enabling William Wall of 
Coolenemucky, in the county of Waterford, to sell certain woods ;” 
and “An Act to enable William Ford to make a provision for his 
wife.” 

In this year, Pope says of Swift: * My sincere love for this valu- 
able—indeed incomparable man, will accompany him through life and 
pursue his memory.” With all his gifts of wit and talent, however, 
which required, as Pope added, ‘as good and true a taste as his 
own to be equally valued,” his was a cheerless, because an irreligious 
old age. 

To his friend Pope, Swift writes: ‘‘ I live in the corner of a vast 
unfurnished house. My family consists of a steward, a groom, 
a helper in the stable, a footman, and an old maid, who are all at 
board wages; and when I do not dine abroad, or make an enter- 
tainment (which last is very rare), I eat a mutton pie and drink 
half-a-pint of wine. My amusements are defending my small 
dominions against the archbishop, and endeavouring to reduce my 
rebellious choir. They to whom I would give the first places in 
my friendship are not in the way. I am condemned to another 
scene, and therefore, I distribute it by pennyworths to those about 
me, and who displease me least—and should do the same to my 
fellow-prisoners if I were condemned to jail. I can likewise tole- 
rate knaves much better than fools, because their knavery does me 
no hurt in the commerce I have with them. I choose my com- 
panions among those of least consequence and most compliance. 
I read the most trifling book I can find. and whenever I write it is 
upon the most trifling subjects; but riding, walking, and sleeping, 
take up eighteen of the twenty-four hours. The chief end I pro- 
pose to myself in all my labours, is to vex the world rather than 
divert it. Drown the world. I am not content with despising it, 
but I would anger it, if I could with safety.” 

Another letter to Pope: “ Ihave nobody now left but you. Pray, 
be so kind as to outlive me, and then die as soon as you please 
without pain. I want only to be rich for I am hard to be pleased, 
and for want of riches people grow every day less solicitous to 
please me; therefore I keep humble company, who are happy to 
come where they can get a bottle of wine without paying for it. 
I give my vicar a supper, and his wife a shilling to play with me 
an hour at backgammon once a fortnight.” 

In this year triennial parliaments ceased in consequence of the 
allegation that a Popish faction were desiring to renew the rebel- 
lion within the kingdom, and the report of an invasion from abroad ; 
it was then enacted that the then Parliament should continue for 
seven years. ‘This septennial act has ever since been in force. 


(6) State Trials. (ec) Dalton’s “ Archbishops of Dublin,” p. 314 
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LORD GRACE ROUSES HIS FRIENDS TO RESISTANCE. 


JERPOINT ABBEY.—ANn Irish Historicat Tate. 
[ Continued from p. 182.) 





‘*Reverend father,” said Patrick to the prior, as they 
pursued their sorrowful journey together from Jerpoint, ‘‘ you 
seem to feel keenly being uprooted from this spot.” 

‘* My child,”’ said the old priest, ‘‘ who taught you to use 
that word, uprooted 2” 

‘* Alas! Father Prior, I used it because I thought of the 
long time you have spent here, and how man resembles a tree, 
and how when he is removed from the spot where he has 
grown, and where he had hoped to die, his roots are, as it 
were, torn up.” * 

The priest, surprised to find so many ideas and images in 
the language of the youth, took a pleasure in causing him to 
talk, and said, ‘‘ Patrick, I have often remarked at Jerpoint 
Abbey, that after the holy ceremony you played but little 
with the other choir-boys; was this caused by any dislike 
towards your comrades ?” 

** No, father, I should ‘have had a bad heart indeed not to 
love them, for they all loved me. But when the service was 
over, and all was calm, silent, and tranquil around me, I 
sometimes thought I heard voices which seemed to speak to 
me, and to advise me. Many an evening I loved to linger 
alone in our beautiful church, and as from the organ gallery I 
contemplated the rows of pillars, I often compared the long 
nave to a road leading to God, and as I gazed upon the tombs, 
I said to myself, there lie the travellers who have lain down to 
repose on the way.” 

“ ‘* My child,” said the old priest, ‘I thought to have rested 

ére.”’ . 

“* And I, too; father.” 





‘* Were you, then, anxious to become a religious ?” 

‘*Such was my ambition.” 

‘* And were you not afraid to be alone in the church so 
ate ?”’ 

“No, father, my feelings were not those of fear. When Il 
had seen the sun gild the windows of the sanctuary and set, 
I loved to look upon the rising moon, kindling its light in the 
sky, like another lamp before God; and beantifal seemed the 
moonlight to me as it streamed in through the long and nar- 
row windows, and flung its beams on the tombs of warriors 
and of priests. Do you not think, father, that there is some- 
thing tranquil in the moonlight which would seem, if one 
might say so, to be pleasing to the dead ?” 

‘‘ Patrick, have you ever read any books of poetry ?” 

‘¢ Never, father, my only books have been my catechism, 
prayer-book, and psalter. Oh, how I love the beautiful 
psalms! But now impious men have elosed our church, and 
have made you, my kind father, weep. It is most cruel.” 

‘¢T thank you, dear child, for your affectionate sentiments 
towards me. If I let fall some tears, it was because it is hard 


to leave without regret the spot where one has passed fifty, 


years. The house of God had become to me as the house of 
a father. In the peaceful retirement of the cloister my days 
flowed on as calmly as the waters of yonder Suir. Happy are 
they, Patrick, who rest in our cloisters.” 

‘¢ If my father’s house, reverend prior, were worthy of shel- 
tering you, I know that my parents would beg of you to come 
to it, and we would all take care of you. My mother is 
pious, and would deem it a happiness and a blessing to aid in 
protecting a minister of God’s Church. My father loves the 
faith, and has courage to defend a priest who would take refuge 
under his roof. He would arm himself with our old family 
sword, which was often borne in honour and in glory by an 
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O’Brien, .in the good old days when our ancestors tilled thew 
own land.”’ 

«Thanks, thanks, my boy; may God protect you and yours. 
But at Waterford I have a dear sister, to whom I shall go. 
She, too, who dwelt in the peaceful cloister at the Benedictine 
convent, has been driven forth by cries of * Away with the 
nuns!” just as we were banished from Jerpoint by cries of 
“* Away with the monks!” She and I can pray to God before 
the same crucifix, and beg of Him to protect poor Ireland from 
the evils that seem to be approaching. Our enemies will not 
be satisfied till all our churches have been profaned, the relies 
of our saints flung to the winds, and even our ancient and 
honoured graveyards violated.” 

‘No, no!” said young O’Brien; ‘it shall not be so. The 
wicked must be resisted. If crime be bold, virtue must be 
bolder. God is on her side, and she ought not to know how 
to tremble. Think, father, of last Easter morning, and how 
our beautiful abbey church was filled with worshippers. The 
people will not suffer the tabernacles to be plundered. They 
will not permit unclean hands to touch the Holy of Hollies. 
But if man forget his duty, and do not defend the sanctuary, 
I do believe that the very angels and archangels would de- 
scend from heaven, and with celestial weapons would strike 
down the arm of sacrilege. And you say, too, that the myr- 
midons of the apostate Henry will violate the sanctity of our 
dear old churchyards. Never! Sooner than that such profa- 
nation should take place, there is not a son in old Ireland who 
would not offer up his life to defend the grave of his father. 
Next to the sanctuary of the living God, we cherish the rest- 
ing-places of those who seém to appeal to us to guard them 
from outrage. None but cowards ever insult children, women, 
priests, old men, or graves.” 

As young O’Brien spoke these words, his manner became 
excited, and his features, generally as gentle as those of a 
young girl, assumed a bold and martial aspect. Where had 
this youth learnt all that he expressed with such eloquence ? 
Surely it must have been in poetry of soul, and in religious 
education. He had dwelt beside the altar, and the dews from 
heaven had shed their sweet influence upon his heart. 

Arrived at Kilkenny the prior and Patrick halted at a small 
house, where dwelt the sister of the priest. 

For many years the monk of Jerpoint had not seen his 
Benedictine sister. Both had at an early age left the parental 
roof, and had each sought a retreat in the house of God, and. 
expected to see the family home no more, adding this sacrifice 
to the others which they cast at the foot of the cross. 

‘‘ My dear sister,” said the prior, taking her hand, ‘‘ those 
who are overthrowing the sacred institutions of the three 
kingdoms, seem at all events to desire that, notwithstanding 
the sorrows which they spread over the country, we should 
be indebied to them for the happiness of living under the same 
roof.” 

** The pleasure, brother dear, which I feel at finding myself 
in your company, makes me perceive that Iam not detached 
from the affections of relationship. Indeed, I ought to regret 
being so happy to see you again.” 

‘*You need not, my sister, check any such feelings; for 
God who beholds us re-united, knows that neither you nor I 
have failed in the performance of our vows.” 

** If they will only leave us here in peace, and not separate 
— we can each, my dear brother, live according to our 
rale.”’. 

It will, indeed, be a great consolation if we can live and 
pray together ; and you, Theresa, shall keep house. But now 
let me introduce to you my young fellow-traveller, who helped 
me this morning in my preparations for leaving Jerpoint, and 
who has carried my bundle here from the monastery. He is 
a good little Christian, and was one of our choir boys.” 

** My child,” said the nun affectionately, ‘‘ you have begun 
young to‘see evil days. You are hindered from singing the 

praises of God and the holy Virgin ; but, however, you must 











——— ee 


not neglect to pray. They may, indeed, close our ch 
but we shall more than ever open our hearts to God,” 

‘¢ So said my mother to me,” answered the youth, “and Y 
have placed her words within my heart to rest there; so that 
the storm which blows through the world may not carry them 
away.” 

In the evening the prior told Patrick that he would write 
to his father in a few days. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘* your father wish 
to have you at his farm, you shall return to him. If he wish 
you to remain with us, my sister and I will protect you, and I 
shall continue to instruct you. I hope he will not ask you to 
co tohim, for I hear from my sister that there are disturbances 
in his parish. The partisans of the new religion have carried a 
figure about robed in alb and chasuble, and have flung it into 
a fire kindled in front of a church which had been plundered. 
They then began to dance like savages, erying out, ‘* Down 
with the Pope!’ oo 

** How I regret; father,” said Patrick, ‘not to be at home 
now. Let me go to-morrow morning. I feel sure that my 
parents and friends will not submit to stich horrors. They 
will rise, they will arm, they will attack those who mock the 
Holy Father, and burn him in effigy. I feel that even already 
the men have been punished, who havé been guilty of the 
crimes you describe.” < 

‘My child, I love to hear you “4 thus ; you do not 
doubt the courage of your friends, and You Wish to share their 
dangers. But though I admire your ardot?, aiid the depth of 
your feelings respecting such outrages to our religion, still I 
must recommend to you more prudence.” i | 

‘Prudence, father? Have you not told mé at Jerpoint 
that under the name of prudence the world conceals fear ? 
Were you prudent, father, the day you 80 nobly refused to 
salute the portrait of Henry VIII.—thé renegade and the 
woman-slayer—and to declare your adhesion to his new doc- 
trines ? Oh, no, you were better than prudent; you obeyed 
that voice from on high which told you to disobey our tyrants. 
[ am young now; and were I to live a hundred years, I would 
still think I saw you as I saw you on that day, standing up 
with all your sacred brethyen, with your hand on your heart, 
as you said to Amortown and his soldiers, ‘We cannot obey 
your orders ; but if your mastera wish for martyrs, we are 
ready.’ Was that prudence ?” 

‘¢T was only doing my duty.” : . 

‘‘And in going to my father and mother I shall be only 
doing mine.” 

‘* Patrick, I fear you wish to leave us; you dread the 
loneliness of being with my sister and me in our soli- 
tude.” 

‘No, father, but I dread being unworthy of your friemd- 
ship, as I should be if I neglected my daty.” 

‘* Will you wait, Patrick, for three days ?” 

‘¢T will, father.” | 

Patrick O’Brien remained according to his promise for three 
days with the good prior. His father sent a neighbour to tell 
the prior the important news that through all the country, and 
even to the gates of Dublin, the Catholics were resolved upon 
resistance. In Waterford, Lord William Grace, on the day 
on which he came of age, had assembled his friends in his 
mansion, and having led them into a long gallery, adorned 
with portraits of warriors and with military trophies, thus ad- 
dressed them on the condition of the Catholics ; 

‘My friends, we are here in Zood company. Most of the 
men who look down upon us from those gilded frames were 
true believers and sincere Catholics. Let us swear to be 
worthy of them. They would not have permitted the image of 
the common father of the faithful to be burned before their 
eyes, and the holy servants of God to be chased from the 
monasteries and nunneries. Let us not tamely endure wht 
our fathers would have spurned to submit to,’”’. ‘Res 

He then took from amongst the trophies a trusty sword, 
and added: ‘* Comrades, do as I do. When we shall havy 
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driven the impious enemy from our loved ‘Island of Saints,’ 
we shall return hither, and replace the arms which we now 
take from this gallery of my ancestors. ok at their por- 
traits—gaze upon their features; they seem to smile upon 
our undertaking and to express of our resolution.” 

Lord William Grace’s enthusiasm spread through all whom 
he addressed, and there soon arose a din of lances and of 
swords which the hands of brave men snatched from the spot 
where they had long rested. Soon another noise was heard 
in the court-yard, as the young noblemen mounted their horses. 
Lord William held in his hands a banner which he had taken 
from its place in the gallery, and which his ancestor, another 
William Grace, had borne under the walls of Jerusalem during 
the first Crusade. When all Lord William’s young friends had 
mounted and drawn up in line, he advanced towards the 
youngest of them, his brother Everard, and handed him 
the banner, bidding him to guard it well. Young Everard 
‘promised he would die before it should be sullied.”’ 

The pavement of the court-yard echoed under the feet of 
the horses, and the knights defiled before a flight of steps, 
where Lady Grace, mother of Lord William and of the young 
ensign, stood beside her chaplain. When her sons bowed as 
they passed before her, she exclaimed, “ When God com- 
mands you to go forth, a Christian mother must not dare to 
restrain you. Go, and may He and his holy angels protect 

on.” 
' [To BE CONTINUED. ] 





— 


NATIVE ARTISTS—EDWARD SMITH. 


Ir there be any feeling allied to pride which it were safe and 
honorable to cultivate and to cherish, it is that which stimulates us 
when we proudly point to the genius of a man with whom we can 
claim en bein of a co-national birth. There is an elasticity in 
the thought to which the heart bounds with delight. We turn to 
our mother country with a filial pride, loving her the more for the 
perso she has given to us, and in the fulness of the heart we 


P 





“ This is my own, my native land!” 

The enthusiasm thus enkindled, the nationality thus implanted, 
stands to the full credit of genius, one of whose proudest attributes 
it is to ennoble whatever it touches, throwing a halo around the 
humblest shed, and giving to the meanest locality an undying 
interest. But is it not therefore a saddening thought to know 
that that very genius, perhaps, in whose light we bask, and of 
whose productions we proudly boast the possession, was permitted 
to pass its latter days amidst the chilling damps of neglect, and 
that whilst there rested upon the sensitive mirror of its mind deep 
but unseen impressions of grandeur and of beauty, there was no 
_ eliciting encouragement to bring up the lingering charms that lay 
there, awaiting but the delicate hand of skilful development ? 

There are no reminiscences more depressing than those which 
remind us of the injustice inflicted upon genius ; and they are the 
more keenly oppressive because we know that they fall upon the sen- 
sitive and the modest: self-asserting ability always protects itself 
from such encroachments. It meets the world with weapons better 
suited for the struggle, and brings less of sensibility to be wound- 
ed in the conflict. Ali its aspirations are worldly, and are. there- 
fore understood ; but the mi!d, unpretending man of true genius, 
the purity and depth of whose feelings are foreign to the mere clay 
of life—he is too often the — 0 > sega and presumption, 

i to 1 and haps in indigence, to mature 
chosd wera Bore ape destined ob be t iesiatnteh and the honour 
of his country. This is a sad truth, and unhappily of very fre- 
quent occurrence: 

But it may be asked, why is it so? What isthere m mediocrity 
so captivating that it so often usurps the place which it should not 
occupy, and which it cannot fill? Is it that it is more in accord- 
ance with ordinary comprehension and with ordinary taste—or is 
it that men of humble gifts have but humble pretensions, and that 
therefore the claims which they urge come more conveniently 
within the limits of every day remuneration ? 

To a certain extent the replies to these queries might furnish a 
clue to the phenomenon in question ; but they could not fully nor 
satisfactorily account for it, particularly as regards the fine arts. 

The truth is, the artist of high aim moves in a direction not 





we ee 


parallel with other men ; his mind dwells 

the world holds iis coiveress his vat A pps phy ay a 
to mount with him; he upon objects unseen by the common 
eye ; and he feeds upon perfections for which there seems to be as 
little go appetite as digestion. In short, intellectually he is 
= of this world, nor must he hope to be fairly appreciated by 

e many. 

But why do not the few who can feel his ections proclai 
them aloud, and thus protest him from the Bae and Tnjustion 
of which we complain? They are his kindred spirits, and he is 
therefore fully entitled to their sympathy and support. Perhaps 
it is for that very reason that they are themselves just as ill-fitted 
for the struggle of bustling interference as he; were it otherwise, 
and could he be judged by his peers, we should have been spared 
the pain of recounting the sufferings of Correggio, Caracci, Won. 
vermans, and the host of victims to ignorance and prejudice whose 
days terminated in penury and disappointment, but whose works are 
now the cherished, the proud ornaments of the palaces of Europe. 

We regret, deeply regret, to say that our lamented countryman 
Edward Smith keenly suffered in his latter days the neglect and 
injustice to which we have been alluding. He whose works are 
now the pride of our city—whose talents shed a lustre on our 
country, and enable us triumphantly to boast of having produced 
one of the greatest sculptors of modern days—wihose highly classic 
and poetic mind gave to us productions worthy of Greece in her 
palmy days—he, in the evening of life, with powers unimpaired, 
and with energies vigorous and untired, was left to be the humble 
drudge in a modelling school, as the teacher of mere boys, when 
his accomplished chisel ought to have been engaged in the service 
of his country. These are darkening thoughts; they cloud the en- 
joyments which his genius has bequeathed to us, and they are 
the more painful in remembrance because his was a spirit mild 
patient, and enduring. 

The neglect of a great sculptor is infinitely less defensible than 
that of a great painter. The works of the first stand prominently 
public, whilst those of the latter are, perhaps, in the saloons and 
galleries of the aristocracy of the country, to which we cannot 
have a convenient access, If we desire to satisfy ourselves as to 
the merit of the one, we have but to look to our public buildings, 
or enter the aisles of our cathedrals; but should we feel anxious 
to view the works of the painter, we must either seek them in the 
cabinets of their owners—to whom we may very possibly be un- 
known—or we must visit the artist in his own studio, and there 
see a work or works only in progress, and that too in the presence 
of their author, before whom we may not feel ourselves fully at 
liberty to give out our opinions, whether they be eulogistic or cri- 
tical. It is therefore quite evident that there is little excuse for 
remaining in ignorance of the claims of the sculptor, although to 
be acquainted with those of the painter may not be so facile or 
available. 

Hence the advantages of public exhibitions, which at stated 
periods afford all the opportunities we could desire; and hence the 
still greater advantages of public galleries, to which we can at all 
times have access, to cultivate a knowledge of the arts and to in- 
form ourselves of the positive as well as relative claims of the 
artists. 

Edward Smith served his apprenticeship to a very inferior sculp- 
tor of the name of Verpyle, who at that time had good employment 
in Dublin. Smyth’s first public work was a model for the statue of 
Doctor Lucas, which is placed in the Royal Exchange or City 
Hall. This model was exhibited in the year 1772. 

The exhibition was held by the “ Society of Artiste of Ireland, at 
their house in William-street, 4th May, 1772, being the 8th year of 
their exhibition.” It was entered thus in the catalogue: ‘‘ A model 
for the intended statue of Doctor Lucas. By Edward Smith, at 
Mr. Verpyle’s, Bachelor’s-quay.” 

Smith was born in the year 1749, consequently he was but in 
his 23rd year when he ced this model ; and ere he com 
his 24th year, the marble statue was finished! In the history of 
sculpture, there is not perhaps another instance of a work of such 
maturity having been produced at such an age. 

This statue has long been the object of great admiration ; it 
has also been occasionally the subject of most stringent criticism. 
Many of its admirers, however, are not at all unwilling to admit 
that more sobriety of air and less energy of action would have 
brought it more within the pale of conventional excellence; but 
whilst they yield this concession, they contend for the i 
eloquence which it protrays; the vigorous, the manly 

which it urges; and the masterly and artist-like power with which 
it is executed 





The figure stands with a commanding firmness, leaning a little 
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forward, the head finely expressive of an untiring zeal ; one hand 
is stretched forward grasping the scroll containing an enumeration 
of the rights for which he is contending ; the other seizes the mantle 
whose ample folds so grandly surround the — There is a 
nervous en characterizing the whole man. He appears to be 
just the sort of person who could rivet the attention of a public 
assembly—the very man who, Hannibal-like, would by means un- 
tried by other men cut his way through those cold obstructions 
which not only —— his progress, but threaten by their impend- 
ing weight to crush him in his passage. There is a bold daring 
about the figure which neither verges on the bully nor the brave, 
out, whilst it seeks redress for the wrongsof others, spares not 
itself in the struggle. It is a noble impersonation of patriot 
man ! 

From the year 1772 to 1802, Smith did not exhibit with his 
brother artists. This arose from no disinclination on his part to 
stand before the public, or beside his brethren. During these 
thirty years he produced his finest works, most of which, from 
their size, were unfitted for exhibition; added to this, that from 
1772 to 1780, there were but five exhibitions; and from 1780 to 
1800 there were no exhibitions in Dublin. . 

During those thirty years his high character was established and 
sustained; and this brings us to a subject which we approach with 
intense pleasure, because it will have afforded us an opportunity 
of expressing, however feebly, our long-fixed admiration of that 
eminent artist, the late James Gandon—a man of whom itwere im- 
possible to speak but in terms of profound respect—an architect 
of the highest class, possessing more taste, more skill, and higher 
feelings of his art than any man who has ever come to this country. 
He was an Englishman—an accomplished Englishman. Hé came 
to this country as the architect of our Custom House. 


He was an artist of the very first class, and in the maturity of his 


professional powers. When studying with fellow-students he must 
necessarily have formed many strong attachments, and his was not 
the mind to be oblivious of such ; besides, he was know, to—nay 
intimately acquainted with all the able artists of his own country ; 
yet, from the moment he first saw Smith’s works, he adopted him 
as the sculptor by whose chisel all his buildings should be embel- 
lished. He was a man capable of fully appreciating Smith—he 
was himself a man of genius. He saw that Smith was more than a 
mere sculptor ; and Smith found in him the enlightened, the accom- 
plished artist. Hence sprung an attachment, ardent, permanent, 
and honorable. 

Had Mr. Gandon remained longer in the practice of his profes- 
sion, Smith had been spared many humiliations. Gandon valued, 
because he felt the sculptor’s powers; and Smith saw that great 
things were expected from him. The bank of genius, unlike other 
banks, can never be impoverished by any high demand that is made 
upon it. It can honour them all, for it is at once a mine, a mint- 
house, and a bank; and with the disposition to pay, it also pos- 
sesses the power to create the bullion. Let a man of genius but feel 
that you value him as such, and that great things are therefore 
expected from him, and you will never be disappointed. But treat 
him doubtingly, and remunerate him in a paltry spirit, and you 
paralyze every energy of his soul ; degrade him by lowly occupation, 
and he rises seldom above his drudgery. 

We have already stated that a lapse of thirty years intervened 
between Smith’s first and secoud exhibition, the first having been 
in 1772, the second in 1802. In the catalogue of this latter year, 
when the artists exhibited at the Parliament House, we find his 
works thus entered: ‘Twelve models in wax, emblematically re- 
presenting the commercial rivers of Ireland, decorated with the 
produce of the country through which they flow ; designed and exe- 
cuted in Portland stone, at the new Custom House of Dublin, by 
E. Smith, Sculptor.” 

Ten of these models are now in the council room of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, being part of a most liberal and valuable 
presentation to that institution by Mr. Gandon. Nine of them 
are rivers, the tenth the Atlantic—viz., the Anna Liffey, the Suir, 
the Barrow, the Bann, the Blackwater, the Nore, the Lagan, the 
Foyle, the Shannon, the Atlantic Ocean. 

he exquisite beauty of these models as works of art is of the 
highest order, their manipulative excellence cannot be surpassed; 
but the mind that pervades them triumphantly shows forth the 
reat sculptor’s power. They are sentient with living thought. 
he delicate beauty of the Liffey, the almost.calm flow of the 
Suir, the solemn sedgy Barrow, and the torrent-like rush of the 
Shannon, are finely imagined; but the terrific grandeur of the 
Atlantic, with its noble accompaniments, bespeaks such a vastness 
and expanse as at once marks the distinction between river and 
ocean. He seems as though he could receive all their waters 
f | ? 
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without any perceptible increase of his own bulk. O14 Ocean was 
never better nified. Smith’s name will live whilst a fragment 


of this noble head remains. | 

The other works on the Custom House are two figures on the 
south portico, the colossal figure of Hope which surmounts the 
cupola, the four groups of the royal arms, and the bas-relief in 
the tympanium of the south portico; also, the various ornaments 
through the building. The four figures on the north front are 
not by Smith. 

The figures on the south portico are Mercury, Plenty, Manufac- 
ture, and Neptune. Mercury and Neptune are by Banks of 
London. The figure of Mercury is qe although it 
has frequently been objected to as being too heavy for a winged . 
messenger : it does not so appear tous. Besides, we would suppose 
that the commercial Mercury should be a more. staid 
than he who wafts love epistles amongst the ladies above. He 
need not be so rapid in his flight—except when he carries news of 
the rise or fall of the funds. ‘The other three figures are all ex- 
cellent ; and the figure of Hope has a massive grandeur about it 
which is very imposing. It has been thought too large by many 

ersons; but when we consider the length of the building, four 

undred feet, and placed as it is in the centre, and vi i 
most generally is Ios either extreme, we shall a 19? prota 
the necessity of giving largeness to it, in order that it appear 
to the spectator of a suitable size; had it surmounted a square 
building, whose sides were as the transverse axis, from north to 
south, and no river running close to its base, then less dimensions 
might have been sufficient. 

We now turn to his next works under the same architect-—his 
noble figures on our Courts of Law. These are some of his finest 
productions, and are amongst the greatest ornaments of our city. 

On a six-columned portico of the Corinthian order are’ placed 
five figures—viz., Clemency, Justice, Moses, Mercy, and Minerva. 
The three pediment figures are standing; the other two, which 
surmount the lateral pilasters, are seated. By this judicious 
arrangement, and having Moses surmounting the apex of the pe- 
diment, the principle of pyramidic grouping was apy re 

The figure of Moses is worthy of Michael Angelo. It is incon- 
testible proof of Smith’s powers as a great classic sculptor. He 
stands with an immoveable firmness, the tablet of law in his left 
hand, whilst with his right he points to its contents. He looks 
straight forward, neither to the right nor to the left, and steadily 
seems to proclaim the undeviating obedience which he enjoins. 
Justice is on his right hand, Mercy on his. left; next to Justice, 
Clemency is seated; and on the side of Mercy sits Minerva. 
Justice stands gracefully, with her scales resting on her arm, seeming 
to await the period when the adjustment of her balance shall be 
required ; whilst Mercy stands as though no culprit had as yet 
sought her protection. Clemency holds the baten terminated with 
the crown, emblematic of her residence in the royal bosom; and 
Wisdom, with her helmeted head, gently lays her arm along her 
shield. The strict propriety of giving all importance to him who 
proclaims the law, and in comparative quiescence placing those 
whose agency was not as yet called forth, shows what a — and 
sound thinker our great sculptor was. There are notin the British 
ceeean, of the same class of sculpture, any figures superior to 

ese. | 

In the interior of the hall, high up near the springing of the 
dome, are some very large cublewelia figures in bas-relief—also 
some groups in very long panels, all finely executed. 

We now come to the last, works which he executed under Mr. 
Gandon. They are at the King’s Inns. They consist of two 
Caryatide figures of Ceres and Pomona, and two bas-relief groups 
of the sacrifice to Ceres, and one taken from English history. 
The Caryatide figures are finely composed ; stand on each 
side of the principal entrance, and support the entablature of the 
door-way. The bes-reliefs are admirable. These works closed his 
engagements with that accomplished architect, Gandon. 

is works under Mr. Johnston include the three fi that 
surmount the south portico of the Parliament House, heads 
at George’s Church, and the very numerous heads, and the asa 
— “hee stuccced ornaments that so finely enrich the 

hape 

The three , Justice, Wisdom, and Liberty, that are on 
the eastern pediment of the bank in Westmoreland-street, formerly 
the entrance to our House of Lords, were executed by him, under 
Mr. Gandon, many years ago, when that was the Senate House of 
Ireland. We should have noticed them before, but that we waited 
until we were to speak of this building. | 

These figures are very fine, particularly the centre one. There 
is a staid steady dignity about + admirably expressive of exalted 
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wisdom and firmness, which of course was meant as justly illustra- 
ssonioern-aunelioen af taste eapariarl shevoy: sactad, 08 ths 
mem conscious © iority, always an 
strongly too, their ascendant claims i ot tg even though it 
involved the violations of architectural unity. Hence they placed, 
as their entrance, a Corinthian ico at. the front of an Ionic 
edifice. This would not have been attempted by either Palladio 
or Vitruvius, because they could have made no act of parliament 
"the figures ‘chenduth fron College-green), although executed 
on t ( ), although execu 

by Smith, are from the designs of Flaxman. This was the first 
humiliation to which our great coun was constrained to 
stoop; but we rejoice to be able to say Johnston did all in his 
power to protect Smith from the insult by pointing, in a spirit of 
earnest advocacy, to the many noble won sivendy executed by 
him—but without effect ; they would apply to the London sculptor. 
[What a parallel does this transaction afford to the proceedings of 
another art committee at the present day !] 

pe aia a I ag aE ay i yw and 
_ that therefore was no humiliation in copying from his designs. 

We believe that the late Sir Astley was great in his pro- 
_fession, and we likewise estimate the unique, the laconic Abernethy ; 
but were it therefore no insult to a Fleming, a Corrigan, an Adams, 
a Stokes, or an Ellis, to insist that their practice should be directed 
by the prescriptions of either of those re HR ae clever men ? 
Whi would dare to venture the experiment? And was Smith a 
man less gifted? Will his fame have been less extended, or less 
honorable, or were his attainments in his art less noble, than those 
of the eminent men to whom we have alluded, and of whose fame 
we as their countrymen are justly proud? No, certainly not. 
But, as our distinguished countryman Sir Martin Archer Shee has 
justly observed, ‘* the commons of taste are the only commons on 
which every goose may nibble.” They aré not only open, but un- 
i also, and are therefore resorted to, not so much for the 
nefits which they can confer, as for the unlicensed liberties which _ 
they éncourage. 

The gentlemen who were influential at that time in the building 
Re of the Bank, were unquestionably men of the highest 
respectability ; but they were profoundly ignorant of Smith’s merits 
_ a8 a great sculptor ; they knew that he had placed figures on their 

building, but they also knew that he had made no lodgments in it. 
’ They found bim to be a nervous, mild, unpretending man, bowing 

to those who should have stood uncovered in his presence. They 
saw that he had little confidence in himself, and they were deter- 
mined to haveJess. They therefore sent to London for designs, 
and got three small pen-sketches from Mr. Flaxman. Yet even 
these were not given to Mr. Smith, but the copies made of them 
by.a young artist of that day were handed to him, and were the 
only guides 
surmount the south portico. : 

But it will be urged, perhaps, that the profitable portion of the 
engagement wasreserved for Smith, he being employed to execute 
thestatues. True; but why? Because Mr. Flaxman demanded 
five hundred gyineas for the execution of each, and the timid 
modest Smith got one hundred and fifty pounds for each!!! 

These are the humiliations—these the injustices of which we 
spoke at the commencement of this memoir. Had those gentle- 
men been capable of appreciating the matured genius of Smith, he 
had not been so treated—for every man of those were honorable 
and just; but they felt not his eee’ were insensible to his 
claims, and we know that insensibility acts as though it were un- 
feeling. It may not be so in the general sense of the term, 
however, for a man never stands so heavily on one’s foot as when 
his own is benumbed, being unconscious of the wound he inflicts 
or the pain it produces; but neither is less felt on that account. 

Smith’s works at the Castle Chapel are not imposing from size, 
‘but they are sweetly imagined and admirably executed. They 
consist of heads, both as key-stones and corbel ornaments. But 
those which we most admire are the groups of cherubs’ heads, 
which terminate’the pendant drops of the arched ceilings in the 
side aisles. There are three or four in each group. They are per- 
fection. No sculptor.ever produced finer thi We recollect to 
have stood by him on one occasion whilst he was retouching one 

and on ardently expressing our admiration at the 


of those 

sutfosedl aolteh 
tenances, us, and with a be- 
nevolence of look which may be imagi but which it were diffi- 
cult to describe, he said, we at whom these little 
ones gaze, and around whom they flutter, they must be happy 





he had in executing those noble figures which now | 


We now approach the year 1812, nearly the period of his death. 
An institution, at that time young in our city, and certainly one of 
the most valuable which we as: citizens the * Dublin 
Library Society,” sent forth advertisements inviting the sculptors 
of Dublin to send in their respective estimates for executing a bust 
of the then recently deceased t Irish chemist, Kirwan, to be 
placed in their great room. at they should have so advertised 
seems ie for at that period Dublin had no bust sculptor but 
Smith. who has since acquired high reputation in that walk 
sb ssapamore = it then even attempted a bust. Smith was 

imately emplo 0 man tenders their clai 
and put hor oe tial we ee 

e now close the professional memoir of our honoured country- 
man. In his intercourse with the world he was characterised by 
the most amiable deportment. It was impossible to have known 
him and-not to have loved him. His attachment to the distinguish- 
“ portion of ace he opm i that day — mars — and sincere; 
it was reciproca em, too, wit eeling. Hamilton, 
Ashford, Roberta, West, Smith, * oar bet Cuniie and Waldre 
were constant associates. There was a spirit of social intercourse 
——_ them that was worthy of their profession and of their 
8 g. 
. _ Our great sculptor died in the latter end of the year 1812, aged 
sixty-three, honoured by those who could feel his t power, and 
loved by all. We part from the memory of our pore friend 
with undiminished feelings of affectionate remembrance; but ere 
we close this we would say that there is no nation on earth, that 
boasts more loudly of the genius of their countrymen than the 
Irish, yet no people under heaven do so little to tuate their 
memory. Where, we would ask, stands that tomb to tell us that 


“ Smith rests heve ?” or who can point to the shrine of Grattan ?— 
Irish Monthly Magazine. | 


~ 





.  Caoyzne. 


“Deirdre lamenting over the corpses of her husband and his brothers, 
slain by the treachery of Conor, the jealous and enraged King of Ulster, 


on the good faith of whose promise they had returned from the West 
Highlands,” | 


The lions of the hill are gone! 

And I am left alone, alone. 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep. 


Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright: 

Many a day the three before me, 
On their linkéd bucklers bore me. 


Lay upon the low grave floor, 
Neath each head the blue claymore; 
Many a time the noble three, 
Reddened these blue blades for me. 


Stag, exult on glen and mountain ; 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain ; 
Heron, in the free air warm you— 
Usnach’s sons no more shall charm you. 


Erin’s stay no more you are— 
Rulers of the ridge of war: 

Never more ’twill be your fate 

To keep the beam of battle straight. 


Woe is me! by fraud and wrong, 
Traitors false and tyrants strong, 
Fell Clan-Usnach, bought and sold 
For Barach’s feast and Conor’s gold. 


Wee to Eman, roof and wall! 

‘ Woe to Red Branch, hearth and hall! 
Ten-fold woe and black dishonour 
“To the foul and false Clan Conor. 


Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
Sick I am, and fain would sleep; 
Dig the grave, and make it ready, 
Lay me on my true love’s body. 
Hibernian Nights Entertainments. 





—— 


Wherever a loving, daring, and noble deed is done—in lowly 
co‘tage home, or upon the broad field of public life—there you have 
true heroism. 





This will show the just feeling with which he took up bis subject. 
This was one of his last public works. ; 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A DANGEROUS MEETING. 


My horse suddenly pticked up his ears, and the clash of steel 
on steel, the fierce cries of men engaged in deadly strife, 


caused me to spur rapidly forward, What. could it mean ? 


Could any of the hostile races on our confines have ventured 
on a sudden attack 2? They had recently entered into a bind- 
ing treaty, and we were masters of the situation. I was ponder- 
ing on these subjects, when a staff-officer, Major Cartwright, 
came tearing along, galloping from the direction of the strife, 
and seeing me proceeding towards it, eried out: ‘‘ Hold hard, 
Fogarty, or you are a dead man !” , 

‘Indeed! What’s up ?” I asked 

‘That d—d old Boldrisk has driven one of his regiments 
into revolt, and I am hurrying for help to quell the mutiny,” 
was the answer. 

As we galloped back to our quarters, I gleaned, such ivfor- 
mation from Major Cartwright as, coupled with my previous 
knowledge of the state of affairs, enabled me to trace the 
origin and progress of the outburst. 

In the neighbourhood of our station was a large brigade of 
native troops, chiefly Hindoos and disciples of Mahomet. 
They were commanded. by General Boidrisk, who whs as brave 
as his name. ‘There was nothing bold he was not ready to 
risk—not merely ready, but willing; and the greater the risk, 
the more boldness. He had become ‘the most expert hunter 
of wild beasts in camp, could overtake and spear a whole 
sounder of wild boars, and was a splendid horseman. He 
distinguished himself greatly during our recent war, for his 
delight was: to.lead his men. into the thickest part of ‘the 
battle, and his loud voice was the terror of the hostile ranks as 


_ it rose above the din of war. 


So long as there was an enemy in the field, old Boldrisk 
was safe—his excitable temperament had a legitimate object 
to expend itself upon, and it was only when peace was pro- 
claimed, and we escaped from the slaughter, that his men felt 
they had, an unpleasant commandant. His troops had not 
an hour’s rest. In early dawn he had mounted parades, then 
came foot drills, by noon came inspections of barrack-rooms 
and weapons ; and woe to the unhappy trooper whose sword 
was not as bright as a-mirror and sharp as a razor—if it did 
not please him, he broke it across his knee. All night long 
he sent out patrols in various directions, and thus worked his 
men incessantly. 

I never wes an advocate for allowing soldiers too. mpch 
idleness. The old adage—the song of the child, 


‘¢ The devil finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” © 


is always sure to be well proved; and soldiers, when unem- 
ployed; like other classes of society, grow rusty, and spend 
their time in drunkenness or debauchery. But there ‘is 
a medium in everything, and extremes should be carefully 
avoided. When men are perfect in their drill, there is no 
necessity ‘for keeping them gririding on the parade-ground 
hour after hour, doing the same thing over and over again, as 
if they were raw recruity. I have known of an adjutant who, 
when the division Was mustered for a long day’s march, kept 
them in motion, until every man hated him, and one showed 
his intense disgust at his brutality by shooting him dead on 
parade. §So old Boldrisk lost all the affection of his-men, who 
during the war loved him for his pluck and soldierly qualities, 


but in peace they found him changed into a tyrannical mar- 


tinet. | | 
(At firs:, the show of resistance to his commands was very 
slight. ‘These is much docility. even timidity, in the native 








EE 


Indian character. They reverence rank, and yield x 


readily 
to authority ; and although they never grumbled at the inces- 


| sant grinding orders of the General, they always obeyed— 


albeit, reluctantly. At length, however, there issued an order 


1 that struck dismay among the Rajpoots and Patans, that the: 


men regarded as a blow aimed at their religion. Ht com- 
manded them io shave their beards! Now, we all know that 
the followers of the Prophet value their beards as their life ; 
they cherish it with reverent care, and make the appeal to it 
their most binding form of adjuration. \ They even trace back 
‘‘ by their father’s beard,” and an affront to their beards:is 
not to be endured. The order had issued—* the men were to 
appear on parade shaved of their beards.” “Not a man com- 
plied, and old Boldrisk instantly desired his orderlies to seize 
the sergeant-major and have him shaved before him. Then 
arose the loud and indignant roar of defiance from the insulted 
Mahomedans. Old Boldrisk gathered ‘his officers around 
him, and tried to secure the ringleaders, who ‘were sons of 
Potails and Zemindars, and a European regiment happening 
to be within hail, were called on by the General to aid in cap- 
turing the mutineers. The natives offered desperate and effec- 
tual resistance, and this was the state of affairs when I met 
Cartwright galloping for reinforcements. My regiment was 
the first to turn out, and old Peter Blake led us om in-donble- 
quick. We lost no time in reaching the scene of disaster. 
One man lay prostrate on the field, bleeding from many sword- 
ciits inflicted by swords of exceeding sharpness. A group of 
officers were collected around him, but,no sound of strife was 
heard. The dying man was General Boldrisk. _He was near 
his end, and never spoke. On seeing their enemy all, the 
native troops returned to their quarters. The affront offered 
to their beloved. beards had been avenged, and the insult wiped 
away in blood. When the cause of the mutiny was disclosed, 
there was little sympathy with the slaughtered General. All 
who were acquainted with Indian character and Indian preju- 
dices were well aware he had. touched a tender part of the 
natives’ feelings, and had himself occasioned the outbreak 
during which he lost his life. } 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE OLD COUNTRY QUARTERS.. 


[ nap advaiiced in military rank. Shortly after our arrival 
in India I obtained my company, and the quantity of prize 
inoney falling to my share during the Indian campaign enabled 
me to purchase my majority; so when I again touehed the 
shores of old Ireland I presented my card as ‘* Major Fogarty.” 
Our.regiment disembarked at Cove, then marched to Midle- 
ton, and through the picturesque little town of Ratheormac 
to our old quarters at Fermoy. How vividly the familiar 
varrack-square, the comfortable mess-house, and the superb 
view from my quarters, overhanging the valley of the Blaek- 
water, recalled the past. Need I say, occupying the fore- 
ground of the picture,*rose the smiling face and graeeful form 
of the heiress of Ballypooreen. How should we. meet—as 
strangers or as dear. friends ? when should my longing eyes 
again look on her well-remembered face ? were. questions 
eternally recurring. The calls of duty—which, as we had lost 
‘our worthy old Colonel by his promotion to the rank of 
General, were heavy on me as senior major—required my 
presence constantly at head quarters until our inspection was 
over ; but I resolved not to lose an, hour in ascertaining how 
matters stood in Ballypooreen.. I wrote te: my worthy friend 
‘the parish priest, thanking him for all he had done for me, and 
asking news of the heiress. I soon received: his reply: 
| _.., “Hermitage, Ballypooteen. 
‘‘My pear Masorn—Weleome—a thousand welcomés back | 
to old Ireland! We heard of your exploits in India, and your 
promotion gave all- your friends in this quarter sincere plea- 
sure. I write the word all advisedly, for I know it will ease 





your mind to learn you have only friends here. ‘The visit of 


—_- — — ee A 
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in regard to the matters which caused the misunderstanding, 
than even my best eloquence in your behalf could - effect, 
and, by all accounts, her ladyship is a kind and devoted friend 
of yours. Since Catherine came of age, she lives chiefly in 
the family seat, and ’tis a blessing for her tenanis that she 
proves herself an excellent woman of business. Would you 
believe it, with the help of Sir Halloran, and old Daly the 
steward, she has established a farming society for the tenantry 
on her estate; and the substantial inducements held out by 
her for, rearing .good stock, and tilling the land in a clean 
and proper manner, have been fully: appreciated by them. 
There bave been some disturbanves lately in the way of rob- 
beries on the Kilworth. mountains, and attacks on dwellings, 
which show we have some bad members amongst us; and if 
I can find out who they are, I'll make an example of them. 
So when you ride over here, just be wary of yourself; and 
hoping soon to greet you in propria persona, remain, As_ever, 
your sincere friend, — | ** Bryan Mo.Lwoy.” 

This letter, like all the former ones which reached me from 
the good old parish priest, afforded me unalloyed pleasure. It 
informed me that where I left—if not enemies, at least those who 
regarded me with aversion, I should now find friends ; and the 
significant word all denoted that my beloved Catherine no 
longer thought of me in anger. Then I was most anxious to 
héar the words of forgiveness from her own lips, and reckoned 
each moment until enabled to visit Ballypooreen, and obtain 
permission to visit the fair owner of Caherdringha. Meanwhile 
the good-natured Lord De La Rupe called on me. His lord- 
ship had grown stout and portly, but his frame was-as erect 
as ever, and his stately step had lost nothing ef its firmness 
and elasticity.. He was accompanied by two of his sons, fine 
young men—mere boys when I last saw them ; now one was in 
the Guards, and the-other preparing for the bar. 

‘*Your old quarters in the castle are at your service, 
Fogarty,” said his lordship, ‘‘and the old welcome andthe 
old wine are as sound asever. Shall I tell Lady De La Rupe 
we may expect you this week ?” 

‘* Many thanks, my lord; but I am so busy just now pre- 
paring for our inspection, I cannot be absent a day.”’ 

** Well, when the inspection is over, be sure to come to us.” 

“I have another engagement that will delay me a little; 
but when I am able to get over to the castle, believe me 
nothing will give me more pleasure.” ie 

‘“‘ The sooner the better, then,”’ was the hospitable rejoinder 
of my éver kind friend. : | 

It was the same-with the good-natured people of Fermoy 
and the surrounding districts. Lord Kingston had completed 
his princely castle of Mitchelstown dyring my absence, and 
as I had to visit that station on duty, I resolved to combine 
. business with pleasure, and accepted an invitation to witness 
some coursing matches on the Galtees, and dine at the castle 
after our sport. . The coursing party was large and very 
agreeable. We mustered a good many officers of the Fermoy 
garrison, many members of the sporting world, and among 
them one now lately gone from amongst us, whose “like 


we ne'er may see again’’—Dr. O'Neill, whose merits as a 


social companion, a celebrated sportsman, an eminent physi- 


cian, have been-duly chronicled. As we rattled along the road, 


towards Kilworth, and the tall tower of Cloghlea, in Lord 
Mountcashel’s demesne, flung its dark shadow over the glane- 
Ing water of. the Funcheon, I was slrongly reminded of the 
Companions of Lord Byron,, described in these lines : 
“ We were a gallant company, 
Riding o’er land, or riding o’er lea, 
Oh, but We went merrily. — 
‘We forded the river, we climb the high bill, 
Never a day did our steeds stand still; 
_ Fresh we woke upon the morrow. 
All our thoughts and words had scope, 
We had health and we had hope, 
- ‘Toil and travel,-but no sorrow.” 


Miss Malowney to Lady Tyrawly did more to put you straight, 
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eye wanders with delight over turret and battlement. 
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The gay jest, the lively repartee, some anecdote of a jolly 
companion kept us always amused while crossing the long 
mountain road, with the solitary watchtower of Caherdringha, 
or the Fort of the Prospect, standing sentinel over the wide 
valley, reaching to the base of the Galtees. We made a halt 
at the neat barracks of Mitchelstown, where a hospitable repast 
awaited us, and soon, as we proceeded on our route, skirted 
the.wide demesne of the Earl of Kingston, near Mitchelstown. 
This town is of considerable size, and is built some distance 
from the river Funcheon, owing its supply of water to wells 
and a small tributary called the Gradogue. The town con- 
sists chiefly of two long streets, one nearly in ruins, which it 
wag the intention of the proprietor to allow entirely to decay, 
in order to open an avenue into the square, which will make 
the approach from the south very handsome. But like many 
other human projects, the Incumbered Estates Court have left 
him small power now.. At the southern end of this dilapidated 
street stands the Protestant church, an elegant structure, hav- 
ing a lofty embattled tower, surmounted by a light and elegantly 
finished-octagonal spire. The Catholic church is built on a 
rising ground to the rere of the market-house. It ig of eruci- 
form shape, in the late English style; the body of the build- 
ing is flanked by two octangular towers, surmounted by 
cupolas. In the square is the college, founded by James 
Lord Kingston, who endowed it with £25,000, placed in the 
hands of trustees, for the maintenance of a chaplain, twelve 
poor gentlemen, and eighteen poor gentlewomen, giving the 
preference to tenanis of the Kingston estate. The inmates, 
who are required to be Protestants, receive £40 a-year each, 
and have a house and garden allotted to every two. ‘Lhe 
grounds of the castle reach the square. ‘The entrance lies on 
the west side. We entered the demesne and beheld every 


variety of rural scenery; lands stretched away in verdant 


slopes, dotted with clumps of trees, noble specimens of their 
respective species. The sombre arfay of woodland covered 
the hills, while the purple mountains soared high over all. 
Crossing-the vivid green we marked the hare, here secure from 
danger, seeking her form, or the brilliant pheasant essaying a 
short flight. ‘The distant river sparkled through the trees, on 
the current of which the leaves floated like mimic boats, and 
often were engulfed when the wind played roughly, and the 
speckled trout swam swiftly in the clear streams. 

The avenue leads at first down hill, then up a gentle ascent. 
On the brow of the hill, covering many a fair rood of ground, 
stands the tiara of proud towers, Mitchelstown Castle, and the 


buildings present three sides of a quadrangle; a spacious ter- 
race occupies the fourth. The principal entrance to the castle 


is between two lofty towers, and this leads to a long gallery, * 


with a splendid suite of rooms running parallel. ‘This gallery 
is over 100 fect in length, and the suite of rooms are of 
noble proportions. ‘There are said to be 150 bed-chambers, 
with several suites of rooms, and the accommodation for ser- 
vants and all domestic purposes is on so exténsive a scale as 
to induce the visitor to come to the conclusion, this majestic 
castle is far more suited as the abode of royalty than adapted 
to the more moderate requirements of any subject. 

The Colonel, who was my companion as we drove to the 
castle, left me speaking to a frierd, and having never met the 
Earl, accosted a stout, e'de:ly personage, not particularly well 
dressed, as he was crossing the hall, whom he took for the 
vutler, and asked to be directed to the drawingroom. 

‘Yes, sir; this way. One expects a good many to dine 
with him to-day,” remarked the man as he shufiled along the 
noble gallery, and opened the door of a fine apartment, in 
which several persons were assembled. -The Colonel seemed 
surprised at the deference with which his seedy attendant was 


"regarded -when he appeared, and on asking a gentleman near 


to point ont Lord Kingston, found that the servile-looking, 
elderly man he aceosted was the representative of the powerful 


house of Kieg. ‘The dinner was # very amusing banquet, io 
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cuests being ranged without any regard to congruity. It was 
near midnight when we separated. Several guests were stay- 
ing at.the castle, a good many of ours were returning’ to 
Fermoy. I called at the barraeks, where I had left my horse, 
the Colonel having taken me in his curricle on his way to the 
castle; but I preferred riding home alone for a reason which 
shall soon be disclosed. While the groom was saddling my 
horse, the Captain in command of the detachment said : 

‘‘ Major, I think you had better have a shake-down with us 
to-night, and not think of riding to Fermoy, as you have 
missed the rest of our regiment.” 

‘Oh, Captain Thompson,'I know this country perfectly,” 
‘There is no fear I shail miss my way. Much 
obliged for your kind offer.” 

‘I do not allude to your losing the road,” he replied ; “* but 


there are bad characters about—as arrant highwaymen as ever | 


said ‘ Stand, to a true man. 

‘‘T heard something of this before,” I answered; ‘ but as 
I am well-mounted, I do not think there is much chance of 
my losing my purse.” 

‘¢ Have you got any weapon in case of meeting one of these 
nightly prowlers ?” inquired Captain Thompson. 

‘No, I never thought of my pistols.” 

‘¢ Here are an excellent brace of Rigby’s,” he said, taking 
up-an elegantly finished pair by that eminent Dublin maker. 
I felt with the ramrod. ‘* Both loaded,” I said. : 

‘‘ Yes, and capped.” | 

More to satisfy the anxieties of my brother officer than 
with any notion I should have to use them, I accepted the 
weapons, and as the moon cast a silvery light on the high 
ridges of the Galtees I bade Captain Thompson “‘ good night,” 
and galloped towards Fermoy. | 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





HOW “THE CHIEF” WAS ROBBED. 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





Tere is a pleas&int anecdote told of two of the wits of the 
Irish bar, of about fifty years ago. | 

Mr. M ’s son, who had dined with some friends in the 
suburbs of Dublin, was stopped on his return, in a lonesome 
place, by a footpad, who robbed him of his watch and what- 
ever money he had about him at the time, and then permitted 
him to proceed uninjured. M——. meeting Mr. P——, a 
facetious brother of the bar, in the street thé next day, said, 

at 5 , did you hear of my son’s robbery ?” 

‘* No,” said P——; ‘‘ who did he rob ?” | 

Whoever reads this through may be able to see the appli- 
cation of the above to the pith of the tale, . 

One of the very first ‘‘ cases” which occurred to me when I 
joined my district, soon after my appointment to ‘‘ the force,” 
happened in this wise. , 

A big, burly fellow named Barney Brennan “‘ sloped” up one 
Sunday morning to the hall-door where I was standing, and 
said he wanted to speak to ‘‘the Chief.” _ 

‘* Out with whatever you have to say, then,” said I, ‘ for 
I’m the man.” | 

He metioned with his thumb for me to walk down the road 
with him, which young as I was I understood; and we were 
soon in an undertoned téle-a-téte. 

He told me he had been robbed the night before in the 
wood of Ballycreegan, as he was returning from the market of 
S——+;. that it was a bad spot—he had been robbed twice 
before about the same place, as well as several other persons, 
all within the last three or four months. His clothes were 
soiled with the mud of the road, and he had a scratch on his 
face, both of which he pointed out to me in corroboration of 








his statement. ‘ Four men,” he said, ‘‘ had suddenly pounced 


upon him in a lonely part of the road, and robbed him of 
whatever ha’pence he had in his pocket, and a small basket 








nel 





containing some bread, sugar, tea, and a pair of new brogues. 
He did not know any of them—he had never. seen one of them 
before.” } ths 7 

This man lived in a small cabin on the side of the mountain 
just above the wood, and it was «at the corner of the boreen 
—— up to - — so thing sighbouring : vitawa 

naturally referred him to a neig ing magistrate, Mr. 
w— He said he had been with him‘on the two former 
occasions, and that the magistrate, with the old barony con- 
stable of the district, eould make no hand of it. 

** Have you been with him this morning ?” said I. — 

“T was, your honour.” 

‘* And what did he say ?” 

‘He tould me to go to the deyil, and so 
honour.” 

I could not but smile at this, but I hoped the poor man was 
mistaken in the mode he adopted of fulfilling the magistrate’s 
directions. I then told him I would speak the matter over 
with the magistrate in the course of the day, and see what - 
could be done. : | 

After divine service, I rode over to the magistrate-in ques- 
tion.. From him [I learned; that scarcely a Saturday night 
passed, during the winter months, that some person had not 
been robbed in that wood when returning from the market, 
and that this was the third time Barney Brennan had been 
the victim. They had done all they could to detect the perpe- 
trators. ‘* He had been out himself more than once, with old 
Pat M‘Bride, the barony constable, whom he had set to watch 
times innumerable—all to no purpose. It was altogether,” he 
said, ‘‘a mysterious business, and much to bé deplored in a 
district otherwise perfectly tranquil. As the magistrate living, 
he might say, on the spot, he was very much annoyed at the 
frequency and impunity of these robberies. It was really too 
bad that honest people could not return from the market, in 
a peaceable distict like that, without being robbed of their 
substance.” : 

‘* Recollect, sir,” said [, “ that this has all taken place 
under the old régime.” | , 3 

‘* Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ but if the new system of police does” 
not at once detect and put a stop to this sort of thing, they - 
will be no better than the old, and will be a very useless ex- 
pense.” ‘ay 

To all this I made no reply. I perceived our unpopularity 
at a glance, and held my tongue, determined to trust to deeds, 
not to words, to establish our character. | 

“Have you taken this man’s ipformations upon oath, as to 
fe ig fact of his having been robbed ?” said I at last, rather 
lumidly. 

“No,” he replied, *‘ he could not, identify any of the per- 
sons who robbed him, and I saw no use in it.” . 

I then requested him to do so in this instance, and that I 
would set myself to work. ‘‘ At all events,” I remarked, ‘‘ we 
can put a stop to it by a little vigilance, if we cannot detect 
the delinquents. I should like to see and examine the other 
tte who have been robbed. Were their. .informations 
taken ?”’ 


‘‘No; some of them livedjin another eovaty, and none of 





came to your 


‘ them came forward themselves ; we only heard of the robberies. 


I sent Pat M‘Bride to those who live in this district, and their 
story was so vague and unsatisfactory that nothing could be 
done. M*‘Bridecan tell you all about them.” We then parted. 
- The magistrate, though protesting he could not see the ne- 
cessity of it, took Brennan’s informations on the following 
morning, and I took the matier-in hand, 

From M‘Bride I learned the names of the persons who had 
been robbed, and those who lived in the district I saw upon 
the subject. ‘The others, who lived in a neighbouring county, 
I did not think, at that distance of time, would be likely to 
give me any information worth going so far for, and I con- 
tented myself with what I had already gleaned. One impor- 
tant fact [ ascertained was, that in no instance (except Bren-. 
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nan’s) was there more than one man concerned in the actual 
robberies, and that in every instance they were perpetrated 
upon single stragglers, without the protection of a friend or 
companion. 

Soon after, I carelessly made my way to Brennan’s, to have 
a further chat with him, and to lay my plans. I found that 
his house commanded a view of the road below, almost the 
whole. way through the wood, except here and there, where the 
timber was rather gross. 

He maintained that the gang consisted of four able fellows, 
who belonged, as he suspected, to the other side of the oppo- 
site mountain, and he inveighed in most unmeasured language 
upon the villany of their proceedings. ‘‘ For my own part,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ if I was after robbing ‘ the Chief,’ I couldn’t 
expect greater punishment. than they deserve, and now that 
‘the new police’ were come to the country, he hoped they 
would be caught, and get what they were earning.” 

It may be right to observe that Brennan was a manin poor 
circumstances, but that he bore a good character. 

I had no doubt that, by a little vigilance and exertion, the 
thing would be put a stop to. These fellows would not venture 
to repeat their robberies at the risk, almost the certainty, of 
being caught in the act by ‘‘ the new police.” I told Brennan 
that, sooner or later, he might depend upon it, I would catch 
one or more of the perpetrators, and in the meantime I would 
protect him and other honest individuals on the road. 

For several Saturday nights I patrolled though the wood 
ostentatiously, with some of my men, until a late hour, when all 
persons returning from the market had passed home. Some 
nights I scattered my men through the wood, and lay in am- 
bush in hopes of a robbery, but I need not tell you that no 
such thing took place. I met Brennan one day after this 
system had been carried on for some weeks, and we congratu- 
lated each other upon the improved state of things. 

‘* T have other fish to fry just now, Brennan,” said I, ‘‘ and 
I shall be obliged to leave the wood to take care of itself for a 
few Saturdays.” 

‘* And so you may, your honour; the cure’s complate, for 
wheresomever you may be, them fellows will think you're 
watching them—though they’re dam cute for all that.” 

The Saturday night following, I neither went myself nor 
sent men to the wood, and all passed off quietly and well—no 
robbery. The following Saturday I also left it ‘to itself, and 
a respectable man was robbed of all he possessed, about eleven 
o’clock—upwards of twenty-four shillings, together with his 
little belongings in the shape of domestic comforts. Here was 
food for surmises and increased exertions. I met Mr. W—— 
the next day, who smiled and asked me ‘‘had I got tired 
watching, or would I be obliged to keep it up;for ever ?” 

‘* Oh, no,” I replied, ‘* but I will not interrupt you any more 
about the business until I have something tangible to bring 
before you. I am rather glad,’ I added, ‘‘ that last man was 
robbed, for it has set my wits to work. I fear the disease has 
taken another turn, and that I must alter the prescription.” 

** Are you a doctor,”’ said he, laughing. ‘ 

; ‘‘ No,” said I, ** but I intend to effect a cure in this case, if 
can.” - 

‘* That was well put in,” he replied, and I changed the sub- 
ject, rather annoyed at his last remark. 

My next step was to see Brennan again. I told him I would 
not have any police in the wood for some time, but I hoped 

-he would give me his own assistance fo watch, and that I 
would come out on Saturday nights myself to his house, and we 
would have a sharp eye to the roads ourselves. ‘‘ You are a 
big, able fellow, and I am smart and active, though slight, and 
we ought to be able to hold one or two of the rascals if we 
come upon them; those sort of people are always rank 
cowards,” said I. 

He appeared well pleased with the proposition, and readily 
promised me his best support; and for the three following 
Saturday nights I sat chatting to this big fellow in a lone 


- 
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cabin on the mountain side, from dusk until near twelve 
o-clock—as he thought, without a policeman near us ; but I was 
not going to enlighten him on that subject—or, indeed, on any 
other ; but of course there were three or four men lying in the 
wood, watching him and me as well as the road. Upon none 


of these occasions did anything oceur, and the people passed 
home from market harmlessly and safe. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NExtT.} 





GUINEA FOR GUINEA, 


In the little village town of Bennett’s-bridge, full a century ago, 
lived Tom Doyle, a strapping young handsome fellow, some twenty 
years of age, but fifty by experience, toil, and steadiness. He was 
the only support of a very aged father, and rented a little cabin 
within a stone’s throw of the river Nore, where both resided—if not 
very comfortably, at least very happily and contented. Tom was 
a poe of industry, filial affection, and anne ereneenet 
and although he had not been brought up to any trade or calling, 
he still managed to keep the wolf from the door, by a variety of 
pursuits and exertions congenial to his own feelings and useful 
and acceptable to his neighbours. 

The poor old man was beyond his labour, and was gradually 
losing his sight; but as he was always a good and affectionate 
father, Tom loved him heartily, and took the greatest delight in ad- 
ministering to his comfort and happiness in every way in his power. 
There was not a more successful fisherman on the Nore than Tom 
was—either with trout, pike, or salmon rod; and his little boat, 
which he built himself, was a beauty every inch of it. Tom’s two 
terriers never were at fault, after either hare or rabbit; and his 
winter snares, in the shallow rivulets in the marshes, were sure to 
supply him with two or three brace of snipe in the morning. 

om bad ornamented the little cabin with variegated ivy, until 
it not only entwined the cozy porch where the old man sat during 
the days and evenings of summer, but also crept up and around its 
rude walls, and embraced it at last in one huge folding mantle. 
Then there was a pretty garden before the door, with rustic paling 
and a wicket to match, whilst under a close tall holly bush was a 
stout bench, upon which Tom did his carpentry during the week 
days, and ranged his bird cages on the Sabbath—for he was passion- 
ately fond of these captivating warblers, and had a large number 
of them in all stages of training. His bullfinches piped the merriest 
airs—his jays joked at the whole village—his linnets would arrest 
the steps of a lunatic—and his goldfinches not only sang to perfec- 
tion, but drew up brass buckets of water, jumped through swing- 
ing rings, and when set free from their temporary thraldom flew 
after their master about his little house and garden. 

The beauty of a boat, already mentioned, was to our hero no 
mean source of emolument. In it he commanded both sides of the 
river in his piscatory excursions, and on Sundays and holidays it 
was the favourite ferry of the locality for securing a short-cut for 
foot-passéngers living below the bridge on the opposite side. The 
boys and girls, too, made pleasure-trips in it during the warm mid- 
summer evenings, and, sooth to say, many a sweet love scene was 
enacted therein—many a stolen kiss—many a whispered promise. 
On all such occasions Tom was a silent observer, but always a 
stern stickler for propriety and decorum. 

The old conversed with him freely and confidently, on the pros- 
pects of the season and the hopes and fears of the coming harvest, 
whilst the rustic beaus and belles looked upon him as one too taken 
up with the many duties of his several to have either time 
or inclination for the tender passion. In he was the repository 
of their secrets and the adjustor of their quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings. He knew all the growing love-matches in the district, but 
was pever known to encourage any but such as were equal and 
honourable. Added to this—-his word was never forfeited, and his 
faith was never broken. . 

On one eventful Sabbath evening when the old man was com- 
fortably esconced amongst the ivy at the cabin-door, smoking his 

ipe and gossiping with a Be of the neighbours, Tom took 
Lo anes ps, shoulder, and proceeded to the river to take a 
hilarious group of boys and girls on board his beauty until sunset. 
The little boat was crowded choke-full, and Tom had scarcely room 
to row it along, and keep the several members of the merry com- 
pany in balancing order. Song, and laugh, and jest resounded un- 
ceasingly from the water, and as the boat sailed away and the gay 
elamour gradually died into faint echoes in the distance, the 
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shadowful and sombre the huge buttresses in the water and the 
dark gorges of the arches that enhelmed them. 

Tom’s restless freight did not move far down the Nore when 
they took it into their heads to disembark upon a pretty, isolated 
island covered with willows and brushwood, and communicating 
with the opposite side of the river by a rustic bridge. Here they 
all agreed to join in a dance, and see out the rest of the evening ; 
and as their road home was across the bridge, all except one, Tom’s 
task was over, and he merely stayed a short time to witness the fun, 
and then pushed away his bark, to row back again up the Nore, 
accompanied by his one solitary passenger. 

‘Tom’s vis-a-vis was a very pretty little girl—a blonde, neatly and 
modestly dressed, with blue, mild, gentle eyes, and a bewitching 
little bonnet, which pressed into her rather pale but plump cheeks 
very thick rich clusters of light golden curls ; her smile was quiet, 
but winning; her figure gracefully rounded, and the slight smart 
shawl that gracefully folded over her guileless bosom, and hung 
loosely over ber folded arms, gave her such a demure and quakerly 
appearance, that even Tom himself, platonist as he was, could not 
re silently observing it. So, quietly resting on his oars, after two 
or three tremendous tugs which sent the buoyant boat careering up 
the stream, and looking at his motionless charge with a look of in- 
tense and curious study, at last most sententiously observed, 

* Matty Doran, you are 2 puzzle.” 

“I, Tom?” exclaimed the girl, starting at the unexpected 
address. 

“ Yes, you,” repeated Tom with marked emphasis; “I can make 
nothing of you above all the girls that ever I rowed down the river. 
Why, girl, you seem to have no one particular companion or friend 
of your own sex ; and as to a sweetheart, I believe you never even 
thought of one in your dreams.” 

“‘ Don’t be too sure, Tom,” said Matty quietly. 

Tom stared—*‘t Who is he, Matty ?” 

“ What right have you to ask, ‘Tom ?” 

*‘ Everyhody who comes into my boat leeeps no secrets from me,” 
returned Tom proudly. 

“ But Tom—” 

“ But Matty—” 

“But Tom suppose there may be something in the matter which 
would justify me in not naming him.” 

“I sappose he is a gentleman,” retorted Tom. 

** What do you mean by a gentleman ?” asked Matty, blushing. 

“ A gentleman—why, one who keeps sporting dogs, lives in a 
house of his own, follows no trade or business, and turns even labour 
into pleasure.” 

** He is, Tom—he is a gentleman,” said Matty resolutely. 

“ How long do you know him ?” interrogated Tom solemnly. 

“ Oh! several years.” 

** How long do you love him ?” 

* ‘Tom ! !—’ 

“Now, Matty, you must answer me—I will know who this 
gentleman is, or—or you must never, never come into my boat any 
more.” 

Matty hid her face in her hands, and began to cry. 

“‘ Never,” repeated Tom tyrannically. 

There was a pause and a silence, during which Tom tugged 
furiously, and Matty sobbed, and sobbed again. 

“Tell me who he is,” said Tom blubbering a bit, and shipping 
both his oars. ‘Tell me who he is, and may-be we'll be better 
friends than ever. You know,” he added sympathizingly, * I’m 
only for your good, Matty, because I always liked your quiet 
manners and your gentle voice, and I'd be sorry you’d be about 
making any unequal or unhappy match ; besides, Matty, everybody 
im my boat tells me their secrets.” 

“T can’t tell you, Tom,” and Matty cried more and more, “ but 
he is my equal, and I’m sure he would not make me unhappy.” 

oe he love you very much, Matty—at least, does he tell-you 
sy 

“* He never told me anything—nor I him.” 

“‘ And yet he is your sweetheart.” 

“I don’t know, ‘Tom—let me alone; I believe I am getting very 
weak.” ‘Tom looked at her; she was very pale. He flung by the 
oars, and stepping over one of the seats, was just in time to prevent 
her falling into the bottom of the boat. Poor Tom, frightened 
and terrified at the catastrophe he so unwittingly caused, held the 
poor girl tenderly in his arms, and gazing into her pale face, wet 
with her still falling tears, began to think himself the hardest 
hearted savage in creation. He dipped his hand into the water, 
and sprinkled her poor cold face all over. He called her by her 
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name, and by a thousand winning and soothing epithets. He cried | 


for help and assistance, but nobody heard or heeded him. At last 


stirless trees—so smooth and mellow the broad flowing river—so | 


thinking she was dead or dying, he began to say his ‘ina 
tone of _ trl and call upon the Lord to help him. Tn the 8 ie 
time the boat had gone down with the current consi 
the sun was setting fast. What was to be done? He look 

into the face of his poor little light burthen as she la ieleesty 
upon his arm, and he thought he heard a low sigh. He listened, 
and another sigh soon followed, and a slight tinge of colour began 
to appear on her blanched lips. Oh! what a relief to the wretched 
boatman. His heart began to throb with hope, and by-and-by to 
beat with joy. Matty was evidently coming-to. She opened her 
eyes and murmuringly asked, “* Where am I?” 

Tom, beside himself with delight and relieved terror, did not 
know what to say or do, but in default of any other consolation or 
encouragement, did what his full heart prompted him—kissed her 
pale face all over and hugged her to his heart most rapturously, 
This very unseemly proceeding on the part of the platonic Tom— 
indeed the first of the kind he was ever guilty of—ha: poor 
Matty’s recovery, and brought her rapidly back to her senses. 

Tom took off his coat and wrapped it about her, making her sit 
in the bottom of the boat, and lean against the stern. Then bid- 
ding her be of good cheer, and not a little ashamed of his late 
achievement, he resumed his oars and pulled for the shore.’ Matty 
soon entirely recovered from her untimely swoon and its effects, 
and once more resuming her former seat, removed Tom’s coat from 
her shoulders, and placed it beside her. | 

As to Tom himself, he never opened his lips until his boat fairly 
stranded at the usual landing-place. He then gave Matty his 
hand, and helped her to jump ashore. Both stood on the bank 
for a moment without exchanging a word, although both were full 
to the lips with a thousand thoughts and surmuises. At length 
Matty spoke: 

“‘ Before I bid you good night, Tom, I hope you will not think 
ill of me on account of this evening's conversation, and all the 
trouble I caused you.” 

“It is I who have a right to beg your pardon, Matty, and to 
ask your forgiveness for questioning you upon matters which I had 
no right to interfere with.” 

** More right, Tom, than you think of,” said Matty kindly. 

‘No right to interfere with the gentry,” said Tom decisively ; 
“they never come into my boat.” : 

“ Now you think ill of me again, Tom,” and Matty pouted, “ and 
in the name of God, I will leave you under a false impression no 
longer. My sweetheart’s name is written on this paper; take it, 
but promise me not to look at it until the moon rises to-night— 
and then you will know all about the gentleman who has his own 
house and sporting dogs, follows no trade or business, and turns 
even his little labours into pleasure. Good night, Tom ;” and Matty 
Doran was out of sight in a moment. | 

“A gentleman,” thought Tom, as he looked-after her; “she 
will never be happy with him.” ‘Tom pulled his boat ashore, and 
hoisting the oars on his shoulder, slowly wended his way home- 
wards. | 

The old man was just abed, and Tom bid him “ good night” as 
he passed his chamber-door and darted into bis own little bedroom. 
Poor Tom Doyle! three or four unpremeditated kisses had upset 
the whole even tenor of your life, and let a winged trouble into 
your unsophisticated heart which will never permit you to be at 
rest. “ This is love,” thought Tom, “it must be. I feel asif my heart 
had left me, and gone away in quest of a lot of wants and wishes 
that I never before dreamt of. What is it to me if Matty Doran 
marry a gentleman? MHaven’t I my rent to pay, and my father to 
support, and my bit to earn, and my business to mind; but—but 
what a sweet thing it would be to have a lovely girl like Matty to care 
about a fellow, and to be always near him and by his side, to be 
the envy of the whole country, and never to know trouble any 
more. Heigbo! 1 wish I never went to lecture Matty Doran !” 

Now the moon began to rise beautifully in the cloudless heavens, 
and her beams, toying with the ivy leaves of the cabin, glided in 
and out through their swaying wreaths, heaping them for a moment, 
with tiny loads of light, and again springing from their glazy sur- 





» and 


| faces to peer into the window panes, and flood the simple chamber 


with a profusion of fantastic shapes and shadows. 

Tom sat on the bed-side confounded and bewildered. The moon- 
light roused him a little; he knelt down to say his prayers. No, 
all was confusion—he could not link his thoughts together, He 
stood up again—something fell at his feet ; it was the or with 
the name which Matty had given him at parting. He walked over 
to the window, in the full glare of the moontide, to read the name 
of his happy rival. Coolly and resolutely he did so. It was better 
destroy his mad delusion at once ‘Who is the fellow at all,” 
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asked ‘Tom angrily as he poi ~ 


| | into the clearest window- 
pane, The letters were Tarr, and in, and not to be 
mistaken——the name was staring and ; and gilt by the 
moon and framed with the window- —_ om glared at it with 
bis shoei Pines Sevens sree Saat. Sne oud cry escaped him in- 
voluntarily, his lips moved and trembled, and whilst he laughed 


convulsively down in his troubled chest, the hot tears rolled 
plentifully over his sunburnt cheeks. 

This emotion of our poor hero lasted for a considerable time— 
iudeed, whilst the light lasted. At length the moon went down, 
and he cotld read the magical paper no longer. Then throwing 
himself on his knees he again ad himself to prayer. This 
time he prayed heartily and long, and then rising refreshed and 
regenerated, he put the scrap of paper under his humble pillow, and 
slept soundly until morning. 

When he awoke, the proceedings of the past day appeared to 
him as a vain dream, and he sought to wipe them away from his 
mind. The river—-the boat—Matty Doran—the paper; yes, the 
paper; was it under his pillow? Ay, wasit? He feared to try; 
no—no, it was alla dream. He must get up and feed the dogs, and 
look after the poor old man’s breakfast. He forgot to give the 
birds water—oh! he had plenty to do without thinking of dreams. 
The paper, Tom—try! He stole his hand under the pillow—farther, 
it was there! Look at it in the daylight. No mistake now, at 
any rate. Gentle reader, I suppose you have long since guessed 
the fascinating eee upon this marvellous amulet entrusted 
by Matty Doran to the young Bennett’s-bridge boatman; if not, 
it was 

“ Tomas Doy.e.” 

Now, this was all plain-sailing so far ; but let us see who Matty 
Doran is, and what chance our friend Tom has of ornamenting his 
little ivy cabin with her most desirable presence—Tom, the gen- 
tlemaa who has a house of his own, keeps dogs for sporting, 
follows no trade or profession, and make? even his transient labours 
but sources of pleasure, Ah! Matty, Matty, what a sly little 
puss you are! 

Wat Doran—Matty’s father—was a widower of many years, and 
like most men of his class who give up, after their first bereavement, 
all notion of ‘entering any more into the holy bonds, he applied 
himself with two-fold assiduity to his worldly pursuits. Wat held 
the or’ + * :° *>» ©tore in the “ Bridge,” as the vil!» - =*s laconi- 
cally casita, aud being always a very painstaking fellow, was re- 
po comfortable and well-to-do. His store was his care, and 

atty was his pride; and he always boasted that whatever swain 
expected to inherit the one after his death, or possess the other 
during his lifetime, should be a paragon of perfection indeed, “ As 
to my Matty,” he would say, “no man shall ever call her wife, and 
change her name from Doran, who is not able and willing to post 
down guinea for guinea with ould Mat. 

This fiat was promulgated so frequently by him that at length 
he always went by the established soubriquet of Guinea-for- Guinea. 
It was whispered about, too, that not counting his stock in store, 


which was considerable, he had also an old chamois-leather purse ' 


in which were deposited full fifty golden shiners, which were to be 
Matty’s portion. | 


Under these circumstances none of the carey of the “ Bridge” | 
t 


had the presumption to take any notice of the heiress ; and although 
she never exhibited airs or pretensions, either towards the lords of 
the creation or even to her own sex, still the latter, either through 
envy or some other undefined reason, never courted her society or 
made her @ confidant in any of their diplomatic transactions. 

Matty never mihded all this, but frequented every merry- 
making, joinéd the pleasure-seeking groups of the young people 
on Sundays and holidays, put up good-humouredly with the care- 
less banter of the boys and the occasional indications of ill-nature 
of the girls, and in spite of both —. to hold her ground, 
and to be rather a favorite with them all. 

Matty seemed to care about nobody, and her dress and bearing 
were the quietest and gentlest of all her contemporaries, This in 
a great degree disarmed jealousy, and created peace. 

So much for Matty Doran and Wat Doran—her father, and sole 
proprietor of the Bridge Provision-Store, as a large and brilliant 
sign-board ostentatiously announced. 

On the following Sunday, Matty arose early and went to early 
mass. She had « purpose im this too, a strange purpose. 
wished to keep out of Tom Doyle’s way, and had made up her 
mind not to go within a mile of the boat. In fact,Matty was 
ashamed of what she had done, and would give worlds (she thought) 
to have it again undone. She dared not think over the several 
events of that. remarkable evening on the Nore, nor would she ask 
herself what Tom Doyle might think of them. Her secret had 
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been unwittingly forced from her keeping, and like the breaking of 
the main-spring of a watch, her thoughts went all in one continuous 
buz, which admitted of no punctuation of time. 

Full of this mental confusion, she was returning in full 
from the parish chapel after the completion of her devotions, 
when whom should she spy just approaching her on the road but 
Tom Doyle! Retreat was Sab. seme dh was inevitable ; 
there was noescape. Matty stood still—not so her heart ; it beat 
violently, and her limbs trembled. She felt her face and neck 
crimsoning all over; and thus, one mass of living blushes and 
beautiful confusion, Matty held down her eyes, and received in her 
conscious ears the morning salutations of her handsome lover. 

Tom Doyle was too observant and too -natured not to 
notice the embarrassment of the bashful maiden, and to relieve it 
with as little delay as possible. So taking her gently by the hand, 
he whispered softly, “God bless you, my love—and bless you, 
and bless you again” (here there were three most palpable pres- 
sures of all the little fingers in his palm together). “I will not 
delay you now from your father, but be sure to be down at the 
boat in the evening—just as quietly as usual, and we wiil try an@ 
steal another hour for ourselves.” 

Matty was silent. 

“ Matty, my love, say you will, and I'll leave you.” 

A littie murmur came from under that drooping pretty head— 
from two pure and barely-parted lips it had faltered ; it appeared 
to have lost its way amongst a mass of golden ringlets for a moment, 
and then to have gone astray in the knot of a crimson bonnet bow, 
and at last to have been emancipated into the morning air. 

Tom heard it—nobody else could. It must have been an assent 
too, for he loosed her captured fingers, and away she pattered 
with her frighted heart fluttering away like an aspen. 

Well, Tom and Matty did succeed in stealing a happy hour or 
two together that very evening; but what love-passages passed 
between them I am not at liberty to divulge—indeed, I fear I have 
already transgressed the sacredness due to the pure mysteries of 
the first union of hearts, in letting the reader into my confidence 
too largely. However, we all know such things are, and were, and 
will be, and the fascinating drama of love will always be enacted 
a the world’s siage until all the old bachelors are turned into 
cider. 

Tom now began to frequent the “ Provision Store” more fre- 
quently, but not with the intent so much to see Matty as to endea- 
vour to fraternise with old Wat. 

Sometimes he would bring a hare or a rabbit as a present to the 
old Cerberus, and a good lump of a tidy salmon occasionally, when 
the fish began to come briskly up the Nore. On these occa- 
sions Matty was always summoned to receive the welcome gilt, for 
old Wat was always very fond of getting things on velvet. 

But we never thought of describing this good man’s personal 
appearance—an oversight indeed. Well, Mr. Walter Doran was a 
dapper little man, some sixty years of age, or over. He wore a 
brown periwig which had seen service; a pair of parti-coloured 
knee-breeches, ditto ; huge shoes and silver buckles; and winter 
and summer, a wide overall riding-coat which scarcely ever left his 
shoulders. His face was small and russety, his nose large, his grey 
eyes merry and twinkling, and his ¢out-ensemble active, agreeable, 
and pleasing. 

Tom continued his visits and presents for a considerable time, 
and had succeeded so far in the old man’s graces as to be asked 
into his little parlour occasionally to take a bowl of coffee with 
him, which Matty brewed in the most unexceptionable manner. 
Tom, too, succeeded in inducing old Wat to come down to the ivy 
cabin, and indulge in a long goster with his father in the porch. 

Now, this was all as it should be, and Tom and Matty were in 
the highest spirits possible, and laid out plans for the future that 
would put the Arabian Nights Entertainments to the blush ; indeed, 
so very promising did matters appear, and so well did the world 
thrive with our young hero in every respect, that he at length 
thought it time to make a formal proposal to old Wat for the hand 
of his daughter. . pet, 

Matty was nearly terrified to death at the bare proposition, and 
begged most piteously for time, and time, and time ; but Tom was 
inexorable, and vowed that he would be a man or a mouse before 
another week passed over his head. Tom asked the priest’s advice, 
too, who highly approved of his intentions. ‘This clenched the 
matter. 


[To BE CONTINUED.]} 





The first of all virtue is innocence ; the next is 





modesty. If we 
banish m¢ out of the world, she caflies away with ler half the 
virtue that is in it. : 
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CITY RECORDS. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 
1716. 

Third Friday after Easter—An additional vote of £299 for 
trophies was voted to the regiment of Horse Militia. 

Same day—The Butlers’ arms were ordered to be taken down 
from the front of tlie Tholsel. 

Same day—Silver boxes were voted to the two secretaries. 

9th June—An address was voted to the King on the suppression 
of the rebellion. 

Fourth Friday after the Nativity of St. John—The Recorder, 
Foster, voted £30 a-year out of the rent he paid for Donakarney 
for life. 

Same day—An engagement for lighting the City is entered into 
with Joseph Tirinson. 


By royal letter dated 18th June, 1716, the Archbishop of Tuam, 
Lord Farrard, and Lord Tullamore, were appointed Keepers of the 
Great Seal; and on the same day, by another letter, William 
Whitshed, William Lord Berkely, Master of the Rolls, John 
Foster, Sir Gilbert Dobbyn, James Macartney, John Pocklin ton, 
John St. Leger, William Caulfield, John Usher, Thomas hite, 
George Warburton, and Edward Lyndon, were appointed commis- 
sioners to hear causes in Chancery. pe 

On the 6th of September, the King directed a commission, 
appointing Charles Duke of Grafton and Henry Earl of Galway 
Justices of Ireland. 

Parliament resolved that an address should be presented to the 
Lords Justice to recommend the Corporation of Dublin to her 
Majesty for a mark of royal favour to perpetuate the virtue and 
faithful services of the Aldermen and Sheriffs, which, in the late 
contest for the choice of a Lord Mayor, had been so remarkable. 

It appears that the Corporation was seized in fee of a con- 
siderable tract of ground or strand on the north side of the river. 
‘They caused it to be surveyed, and by an act of the assembly, 
on the 18th May, 1716, directed the strand to be set out and 
divided into two classes of lots, one by the acre, the other by the 
foot, which were afterwards drawn by the then Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Common Council; and the Corporation, 
by deeds of lease and release, granted and conveyed the lots 
and parcels of ground to the persons drawing the same. That 
of the acre lots, 134 in number, 74 had been enclosed from the 
sea—viz., from Nos. 1 to 23, 38 to 49, 50 to 59, 74 to 78, 103 to 
111, 130 to 134, lot 77 being marked “ City lot,” and reserved to 
the Corporation ; that the foot lots were 132 in number, and that 
the persons in possession of the lots so enclosed, and of the low 
grounds on the south of the river, ought to pay towards the fund.” 

Subsequently the care, management, and superintendence of the 
whole river, and the walls bounding it, and the building and re- 
pairing of the walls from Carlisle-bridge to Ballybough-bridge on 
the north, and from the west end of Crampton-quay to the Arti- 
choke-road on the south, were vested fully and exclusively in the 
Ballast Corporation. 

The act imposed (except No. 77, called the City lot) on each 
of the acre lots, 1 to 23, £3 10; 38 to 49, £3; 50 to 184, £2 10s. 
On each of the foot lots, 1 to 20, £3 10s.; 21 to 40, £3; and from 
40 to 132, sums varying from £2 10s. to £3 10s., and 5 per cent. 
as fees for collecting. 

In case of non-payment within 21 days, the Ballast Corporation 
are empowered absolutely to sell the lots in arrear publicly to the 
highest bidder, and to convey the interest to the purchaser, paying 
the surplus of the purchase-money, after deducting the arrears, 
24 interest and costs, to the person entitled to the lot before the 
sale. 

In this year there was a memorable appearance of the aurora 
borealis in the month of March, when it extended from the west of 
Ireland to the confines in Russia. It overspread the whole horizon 
in the latitude of 57° N. in one continued fixed haze of a dismal 
red during the whole night; by which many people were much 
terrified. (a) 

The Mississippi trade begun in November in this year, and 
Law, the projector of the famous scheme, opened a bank in 
France in his own name, and most of the people of property of 
every rank in that kingdom, seduced by the prospect of immense 
gains, subscribed for shares both in the bank and in the companies. 
In 1718, Law’s was declared a royal bank, and the shares rose to 
spends of twenty times the amount of all the current specie in 

rance. But the following year this great fabric of false credit fell 


(a) Hayden. 
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to the ground, and almost overthrew the French governmen 
ruining ca of thousands of families, dupes of this iniquitous i 
It may be necessary to remind our modern readers Law raised 
himself to the dignity of Comptroller-General of the Finances of 
France upon the strength of a scheme for ae a bank and 
a company, by the profits of which the national debt of France was 
to be paid off. The same desperate game was played by the South 
Sea Directors in England, whose company was incorporated by 
statue in this year (1716). The bubble, which ruined thousan 
of families, exploded, and the Directors’ estates, to the value of 
£2,014,000, were seized. Knight, the cashier, absconded with 
£100,000. Almost all the wealthy persons in the kingdom had 
become stock-jobbers and speculators in this fatal scheme. The 
artifices of the Directors had raised the shares, originally of £100, 
to the enormous price of £1,000. | 

In this year passed the iniquitous act which authorizes a child 
conforming to the Established religion to force his father to sur- 
render his estate. The act facetiously, however, directs that the 
rebellious son shall make a “ fair” allowance for his unfortunate 
father. In a few years after an eldest son is authorized to reduce 
his fee-simple estate to a life estate; and a younger brother might 
deprive the elder of the legal right of primogeniture. 

Val: -:e’s act, called the Sinking Fund, was established in this 
year. The act establishing the celebrated Sinking Fund of Mr. 
Pitt was passed in March, 1786. A then estimated surplus of 
£900,000 in the revenue was augmented by new taxes to make up 
the sum of £1,000,000, which was to be invariably applied to the re- 
duction of the national debt. Had the objects and operation of the 
Sinking Fund been always confined to the simple end proposed at 
its first adoption, there could arise no question with re to the 
benefits it would impart; but its fallacy consists, not in its original 
constitution, but in the continuance and enlargement of its opera- 
tion during periods when no surplus revenue exists. (a) 

The cold was so intense in this year that people travelled across the 
straits from Copenhagen to the province of Seniain Sweeden. Booths 
were erected and fairs held on the Thames. We may mention 
while on the subject that in 991 a.p., everything was frozen, the 
crops totally failed, and famine and pestilence closed the year. In 
1067, most of the travellers in Germany were frozen to death on 
the roads. In 1133, the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea; 
the wine casks were burst, and even the trees split by the action of 
the frost with immense noise. In 1236, the Danube was frozen to 
the bottom, and remained long in that state. In 1316, the crops 
wholly failed in Germany ; wheat, which some years before sold in . 
England at 6s. the quarter, rose to £2. In 1330, the crops failed 
in Scotland, and such a famine ensued that the poor were reduced 
to feed on grass, and many perished miserably in the fields. The 
successive winters of 1432-3-4 were uncommonly severe. It once 
snowed forty days without interruption. In 1468, the wine distri- 
buted to the soldjers in Flanders was cut with hatchets. 

In 1664, the cold was so intense that the Thames was covered 
with ice 61 inches thick; almost all the birds perished. In 1683, 
the cold was so intense that the famished wolves entered Vienna, 
and attacked beasts and even men. Most of the hollies were killed. 
Coaches drove along the Thames, the ice of which was eleven 
inches thick. In 1695, many were frozen to death in Germany, 
and 1699 was nearly as bad. In 1709 occrred that famous winter 
called by distinction the “ old winter.” 

As our readers have been pleased to look with some approbation 
on the notices we give from time to time about Dean S we will 
not deny them the pleasure of reading a letter dated from Suffolk- 
street, 22nd November, 1716, to the Dean, by Dr. King, Archbishop 
of Dublin :—“ I am glad the business of St. Nicholas is over any 
way. My inclination was Mr. Wall, that I might have joined the 
vicarage of Castleknock to the prebend of Mullaghhuddert, which 
would have made a good provision for one man, served the cures” 
better, and yielded more then to the incumbent than it can do now 
when in different hands; but I could not compass it without usin 
more power over my clergy than I am willing to exert. But as 
am thankful to you for your condescension in that affair, so I will 
expect that those with whom you have complied shguld show their 
sense of it by a mutual return of the like compliance when there 
shal] be occasion. Such reciprocal kind offices are the d of 
mutual confidence and friendship, and the fuel that keeps pont alive 
and I think nothing can contribute more to our common ease and 
the public good than maintaining these between you and me and 
with the clergy.” (0) 

(a) Hayden. 





(4) Dalton’s “ Archbishops of Dublin.” p. 315, 
—————————— en 
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CAMP OF THE CATHOLIC ARMY. 


JERPOINT ABBEY.—Awn Inisn Historica Tate. 
[ Continued from p. 195.] 


When the messenger from Patrick’s father had related 
these tidings, young Patrick shed tears. The good prior 
asked’ him what it was that especially affected him. 

**T weep,” said Patrick, “at not having been there. Oh, 
how happy must young Everard be at carrying the standard 
in so glorious a cause! He is doing his duty, while I——” 

** You shall go and do yours, too, Patrick. You shall go 
to your father.” 

“ father ; it must not be that none but lords 
and knights go forth to do battle and die in the cause 
of God. But before I go, father, bless me.” 

And the young patriot fell on his knees before the priest. 
The venerable prior extended his arms over the head of the 
youth, and prayed to God to protect in the day of battle the 
young soldier who was going forth to fight in His sacred 
cause. 

After the prayer the prior took Patrick in his arms, and 
said, as his sister stood by: “‘ My child, remember us. We 
cannot, at your departure, give you helmet, cuirass, lance, or 
sword ; but here isa relic of the true cross. Wear it on thy 
breast, and I have confident hope that it will turn away lance 
ys Sie ke clssed 4 Pa ck’s neck a little reli 

ing this, he placed round Patrick's neck a little reli- 
oman silver, and embraced him with the affectionate 
fondness of a father parting from his child. The kind nun 
had made up a parcel for Patrick, and had placed in it many 
sweet gifts which young people like. In addition to these 
— atrick a rosary blessed by the Pope, and 





told him to give it to his mother for her to use whenever she 
would feel sad about him. 

At last, having been embraced, wept over, and blessed, 
Patrick went forth with swelling heart and reddened eyes. 
He would have cried long but that his companion (the same 
man who had come from his father to the prior) changed the 
current of his thoughts by relating to him how the troubles 
had commenced in his father’s parish, and telling what men 
had taken part in public affairs in the locality. 

When they arrived at Ballincooly they found that village 
in great confusion. A funeral had been the occasion of this 
popular commotion. 

All the population of the village was in a state of excite- 
ment. The anger of the people was loudly expressed, and 
certainly there was sufficient cause for their indignation. 
One of the young villagers whose approaching marriage had 
been announced in the church, had died suddenly. e in- 
vitations for the wedding had been issued, but death suddenly 
changed the nature of these invitations. A funeral took the 
plaee of a festival, and the churchyard was substituted for 
the hall of mirth, The young deceased had died a Catholic, 
a3 he had lived; and his coffin, borne by his friends, was 
conducted towards its last resting-place by priests, who were 
chanting the Libera and the De Profundis, when the soldiers 
of King Henry told the holy men to go home, to leave the 
dead to them, and that they would bury him according to the 
new forms. > 

“No,” said the aged priest; “he breathed his last in my 
arms, he has always been one of my flock, and it is for me 
to give him to our common mother, the earth.” 

“We want no more of your Romish mu ies,” said the 


mummeries, 
soldiers, “ your Latin prayers, and your foreign Pope, King 
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Henry is the head of our Church. Long live Henry the 
-Reformer |” 
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This was the signal for opposing cries which arose from 
the multitude, quite ready to come to blows with the soldiers. 

‘Down with the murderer of women!” cried the people. 

“ Death to those who insult the king!” cried the soldiers. 

‘“¢ Shame on those who support him !” 

‘‘ Soldiers, let the funeral pass!” 

‘No more Popish processions !” 

“ Seize the coffin from the bearers !” 

‘Ill fortune to those who dare to insult us!” 

‘Let the dead pass!” 

Amid these exclamations the loudest were the cries of the 
women. Se 

It was when mattérs were at this stage; that Patrick 
O'Brien and his guidé aftived at the village of Ballincooly. 


His young heart was deeply moved by this scene; and in | 


obedience to a voice from on high, which seemed to inspire 
him, he rushed towards the peasant who carried the silver 
cross, telling him he was not worthy to bear it ; and snatch- 
ing it from his hands; and inclining it as a sign of protection 
over the coffin which the soldiers were about to seize from 
those who carried it, he éxclaimed with a loud voice, and. 
with a tone of authority which seemed strange coming from 
the lips of one so young: “ Respect the deceased ; he belongs 
to the cross!’ Have you not living people on whom to try 
your reforms, as you call them? Command them and give 
them your orders; a8 you have the power; but leaye to death 
its ancient usages and its solemnities. I entreat of you in 
the name of God who is in heaven, in the name of the cross 
of His Son, and in the name of the man who is closed up in 
that coffin, retire, and let him pass whom déath has stricken, 
and for whom the grave is waiting.” | 

The person, be it man; Woman, or child, into whom God 
infuses His spirit, exercises great power over a multitude. 
When the strange young lad spoke, all othér voicés were 
hushed. The bearers of the coffin were permitted to resume 
their burthen and to enter the churchyard, and the soldiers 
of Amortown retired. 

When the dead man had been buried, and quietness had 

returned to the village, Patrick O’Brien resumed his journey, 
so that He might arrive at his father’s house before night. 
- Patrick,” said his guide to him, when they were passing 
over a heath aloné, ‘tis well that some misfortune did not 
happen to you in that village, for you exposed yourself with- 
out cause.” 

“ Without causé?! When am I to expose myself to danger 
if it be not when I sée insult offered to the dead ?” 

“ But that dead man was not your father, your brother, 
or your friend.” 

** He was a fellow-Christian.” 

“But why did you snatch the cross from the cross- 
bearér ?” | 

** Because he was hiding it; and the man who bears that 
standard must never be afraid.” 

** But stones were flying around him like hail.” 

“What matter? If a stone had struck him while defend- 
ing the cross, and he had been killed, his death would have 
desérved praise.” | 

They soon arrived at the house of Patrick’s father. 

When the young choir boy, though now banished from 
the abbey to which his heart had become attached, found 
himself af his native home, he was pleased to see it, and to 
find himself once more with his father and mother. Still 
ilieré lay at the bottom of his heart sadness and regret. . It 
did him good, however, to see in his father an indignant 
sentiment of exasperation against the tyranny of Henry 
VIII, and a love and zeal for the Catholic cause. Young 
Patrick’s companion having related what happened at Ballin- 


for lis rashness, the father replied; 
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“I approve of his conduct, and I lov him still 
more.” Saying these words, he stretched forth his hand 
and clasped that of Patrick. -Then, mdééd, Bridgét’s cotiii- 
tenance beamed with joy, and she shed tears of pride and 
delight as shé looked upon her beloved boy. Never had he 
looked so beautiful. When supper was over, she came and 
sat beside him, passing her hands fondly through his fair hair. 

‘¢ No, mother dear,” said the boy. 

On the following day, O’Brien called his son, and led him 
out of the farmhouse into a neighbouring field, and there he 
spoke.to him as to a man of experience and of age: 

“You have come, Patrick, at a sad time. Ido not expect 
mtich tranquillity either for you or for ourselves.” 

* Father, I do not fear days of trial.” 

“ Then do you feel yourself pes se 

“ Yes; father, strong through confidence in God.” 

‘‘Tt is well: then do you feel confident against those who 
hate our religion ?” Rae 
“ All I ask, father, is a weapon with which. to assail 
them.” Ne: ad ii Le 

“You are not quite fifteen yet.” —- | 

“The brave young Berard Gracg, Lérd William’s brother, 
who carries the Catholic banner, is not older. Surely the 
youth from the farnt should go forward & Well as the youth 
from the castle.” , 


“ You are right; Pattick, and you tidy Come with me. I'll 
arm you in the good Gatise.” 
father, t6 give me peace of 








“J only require one thing; 
inind in battle.” 

‘What is that?” | 

“ That my mother should be in some place of safety. The 
prior and his sister will take her into their house. Then, 
father, let us leave our cottage to the protection of Provi- 
dence, and betake ourselves to our duty.” 

“Tt shall be done, Patrick, as you say; so hold yourself 
in réadiness.” , 

Saying these words, the farme? left his son, who remained 
in the field in thought. 

‘The waters of a river run quickly,” said Patrick to him- 
self, as feelings from on high agitated his mind; ‘‘ the waters 
of a river run quickly, but the progress of events is as rapid 
as the course of the waves. Within this few days I have 
seen a man of God driven forth from the peaceful cloister ; 
I have beheld the prior of Jerpoint leave his aniciefit abbe 
with tears, and I have seen his sister (a saiht dpor off thy, 
who has been driven forth from her cofivent in. Waterford. 
These cruelties and this tyranny have raised the indignation 
of all who wish to remain Catholics, liké théir fathers before 
them. Brave knights ave armiidy in their castles, and brave 
peasants are arming in their cottages; and it is well that it 
should be so. There is no truce with iniquity, and thé sword 
gleams to fli¢ sufibedm. Irdldhd must be Citholic; and Ire- 
land must be free. To iay lovéd country I ibw devote ity 
every thought, my every act. I Have swung the censéf be- 
fore the altar of God; hencéforward I must bear the’ lance 
for my country, Ihave chanted Hymns in the sancthary ; 
henceforward I niust sing thé War-Song on thé bdttle-field. 
I was consecraté# to God by my méthér af miy bifth; afd 
surely it is serving Him to do battle against His enemies.” - 

The soliloqdy of young O'Brien was cit. short by an’ old 
soldier, a friend of his father’s, naiied Andrew O'Farrell. 

“T was thinking,” said lie to Patrick, * bs gt nbtited 
that you weré speaking to yourself, thaf you Weré becoming 
a fool; but when, without makifig afiy noisé, I Game Hear You, 
I found that you spoke the real truth. You aré indééd con- 
secrated to God. God is with you, and your fathet and 
mother will bless you, and will rejoice dt being your parents.” 

“T shall indeed endeavoltit never t6 cadtisé theiti to oe 
forme. They made mé a Catholic, aid I Hopé that F 
live and dié a good one.” | ” 

[vo bE continvED.] 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 

_ “BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. _  — 

By J.B. O’Franaeay, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
OS fae er Ut Stor Or Coamell, ae. | 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON, JUDGE OF THE ADMIRALTY COURT. 
Born at Knapton, Queen’s County.—Called after his grandfather, Jonah 


Barrington.—Lives with Colonel Jonah Barrington.—Early educa-- 


tion.—Dublin training.—Enters Trinity College.—Disapproves of the 
College “course.—Country life.—Scene at the house-warming.— 
Called to the Bar in 1788.—Member for Tuam, and supports ‘the 
Irish Government.—Obtains a place in 1793, and the rank of King’s 
Counse].—Purchases a house in Merrion-square, and marries Miss 
Grogan.—His defence of the Earl of Ormond.—Generosity of the 

art — Prodigal ying of the Irish gentry.—The two young mem- 

éers.—Appointed Judge of the Irish Admiralty Court in 1798.—Re- 
fused the place of Solicitor-Genecral.—Letter of Lord Castlereagh.— 
Sketch of Barrington in “Irish Political Characters.’”’—Duelling.— 
Popularity of Mr. Ba 
vote objected to by Mr. Gifford.—Grattan’s invectives.—Barrington 


defeated.—Knighted.—Retites to the Continent.—His works com- | 
poséd in a very desultory manner.—“ Personal Sketches’’ published in 


1827.—* Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation” published.in 1833.— 
Continued Judge of the Irish Court of Admiralty until 1830. 


AMonc the many extraordinary men who acquired legal dis- 
tinction in Ireland was Sir Jonah Barrington. He has earned 
a place in these ‘‘ Recollections” by his singular compilations 
entitled ‘* Personal Sketches of my own Times,” in three 
volumes, and the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” both 
of which possess some merit for originality, but cannot be 
relied on for accuracy. He was one of the most consistent 
opponents of the Legislative Union, and his estimate of the 
men of the time and their characters, as delineated in his 
works, is coloured by their conduct in regard to that mea- 
sure. 

He was born at Knon'on, near Abbeyleix, in the Qneen’s 
county, where his ‘.....:y nad considerable political influence, 
returning to the Irish House of Commons the two members 
for the borough of Ballynakill. His father was John Bar- 
rington, and Jonah was his fourth child. Having received 
his grandfather's name in baptism was probably the reason 
why that relative, Colonel Jonah Barrington, adopted the 
child, He took him while very young from the paternal roof 
fe the old family mansion of Cnullinaghmore, where young 

onah liyed until the colonel’s death. While at Cullinagh- 
more, he picked up a desultory kind of learning from a Mr. 

odge ; but his accomplishments were more varied than useful. 
At eight years.old he could read prose and poetry, write text, 
draw a house, a horse, and a game-cock, tin a copper sauce- 
pan, and turn his own t 
cise, and had learnt how to make bullets, pens, and black-ball, 
to dance a jig, sing a cronane, and play the Jew’s-harp. 
‘rom this range of polite literature and entertaining, if not 
useful knowledge, young Jonah was removed on the death of 
us grandfather, which took place when the young pupil was 
nine years old. He was then placed at the academy of Dr. 
Ball, of St. Michael-a-Powell’s, Ship-street, Dublin. Here 
the course of instruction was changed—English and Latin 
were the order of the day; and when young Barrington ac- 
quired sufficient learning to prepare him to enter college he 
was placed with the rector of Kilgobbin, the Rev. P. Crawley, 
of whom' hé‘ always entertained a grateful recollection, and 
andér whose care he entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
“In his “ Personal Sketches” he is not very complimentary 
to the college course, which he describes as ‘‘ ill-arranged, 
pedantic, and wholly out’of sequence.” ‘* Studerits were ex- 
aminéd in ‘ Locke’on the Hurian Understanding’ before their 
own had arrived at the first stage of maturity ; and Euclid was 
presséd upon theif reason before any one of them could com- 
prehend a single problem. We were set to work at the most 
abstiasé ‘sciences before we had well digested the simpler 
ones, and posed ourselves at optics, natural philosophy, 


' -” 


arrington.—Contests the city of Dublin.—Grattan’s ° 


is own tops. He could do the manual exer- | 
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ethics, astronomy, mathematics, meta es, &e., without the 
least relief from belles-lettres, ssoderd | Nistor , geography, or 
poetry—in short, without regard to any of these acquire- 
ments, the classics excepted, which form essential parts of « 
gentleman’s education.” * 

Having graduated at the University, he was for some time 
undecided in the choice of a profession, and passed the inter- 
val in the country enjoying rural sports and pastimes, of 
which he gives some amusing descriptions. One of his bro- 
thers having built 9 hunting lodge, determined on giving a 
honse-warming before the plaster on the dining-room was 
dry, and Sir Jonah Barrington thus describes what he wit- 
nessed on the morning after the banquet : 

** On driving to the cottage door I found it open, whilst a 
dozen dogs of different descriptions showed ready to receive 
us not in the most polite manner. My servant's whip, how- 
éver, soon sent them about their business, and I ventured 
into the parlour to see what cheer. 

** It was about ten o’clock in the morning; the room was 
strewn with empty bottles—some broken—some interspersed 
with glasses, plates, dishes, knives, spoons, &c., all in glorious 
confusion. Three or four of the bacchanalians lay fast asleep 
upon chairs—one or two others on the floor, among whom a 
piper lay on his back, apparently dead, with a table-cloth spread 
over him, and surrounded by four or five candles burnt to 


the sockets ; his chanter and bags were laid scientifically across . 


his body, his mouth was quite open, and his nose made ample 
amends for the silence of his drone. Joe Kelly and Mr. 
Peter Alley were fast asleep in their chairs close to the wall. 

‘* When the debris was cleared away, and replaced by an 
orderly breakfast-table, and on. trying t0 arouse the two 
sleepers near the wall, it was found that their hair got em- 
bedded in the fresh mortar, which had set with the heat, and 
they could only be extricated by cutting away with knives, a 
tedious process, assisted by clipping with a scissors.” 

Mr. Barrington at length decided on studying for the legal 
profession, and was called in 1788. He entered the Irish 
House of Commons as member for Tuam, and speedily 
ranged among the supporters of the government. He had the 
temerity to enter the lists with Grattan and Curran, and 
always entertained a grateful recollection of the forbearance 
which those giants of debate exercised towards the aspiring 
young member. 

The Irish government had such an opinion of his political 
influence they resolved to secure Mr. Barrington’s support 
by giving him a place, and in 1793 the Chief Secretary, 
Lord Buckinghamshire, communicated the pleasing intelli- 


gence that the Lord Lieutenant placed at his acceptance the - 


almost sinecure office of ‘‘ Clerk of the Out Entries at the 
Port of Dublin.” He demurred at first to the name and na- 
ture of the office, but, finding the duties were such as could 
be well performed by deputy, and yielded an income of 
£1,100 per annum, he consented to take it. At the same 
time it was intimated to him that the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Clare) consented to his becoming a King’s Counsel, which 
contributed greatly to increase his practice both on circuit 
and in the Dublin courts. Mr. Barrington purchased the 
house in Merrion-square which had been occupied by Judge 
Johnson, and here he indulged in prodigal hospitality. Ho 
married the daughter of Mr. Grogan, a wealthy merchant, 
with whom he received a considerable fortune. © 

Though not distinguished for legal ability, he had a ready 
tact and dauntless assurance, which supplied the want of 
learning, and made some lucky hits as the following instance 
shows. One of his most successful legal efforts was in the de- 
fence of John Earl of Ormonde, who, together with his sons 
and some other thoughtless companions, had made @ noctur- 
nal attack on the windows of a Mr. Duffy, a Kilkenny apothe- 
cary. The case naturally excited great interest, aud Mr. 
Barrington, K.C., and Mr. Fletcher were engaged for the de- 

| * Barrington’s “ Personal Sketches,” vol. i. p. 59. 
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fence. Fees of fifteen guineas each were sent with the briefs ; 
and when the case came on, Mr. Fletcher, according to Mr. 
Barrington’s statement, refused to speak to the evidence, as 
the professional routine required. Barrington remonstated in 
vain; Mr. Fletcher was sulky, and would not speak. Bar- 
rington then addressed the jury, and was so successful as to 
induce them to acquit Lord Ormonde. 

His lordship, though aware how very differently his counsel 
had behaved, thanked them both without any distinction, to 
the surprise and mortification of Mr. Barrington; and thus 
the matter rested until the ensuing assizes, when a grand din- 
ner party, to which the judges, the bar, several of the grand 
jury, and the county magnates were invited, was given at Kil- 
kenny Castle. Soon as Lady Ormonde retired, his lordship 
addressed the company as follows: ‘* Gentlemen, I have 
waited with impatience for this public opportunity of expyess- 
ing to Mr. Barrington the high sense I entertain of his im- 
portant and disinterested services to me at the last assizes. 
I now beg his acceptance of a small testimonial of my grati- 
tude and friendship.” And he immediately passed along the 
table a superb gold snuff-box, with the heraldic blazonings of 
the puissant house of Butler, and the following inscription : 
‘‘A token of friendship and gratitude from the Earl of 
Ormonde and Ossory to Jonah Barrington, Esq., one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel-at-Law. August, 1794.” 

This handsome compliment was not all. Next morning Mr. 
Barrington received the following note: 


‘‘Dear Sir—My attorney did not do you justice > you will 
permit me to be my own attorney on this occasion. 
‘¢ Your friend and humble servant, 
‘‘ ORMONDE and Ossorr.” 
The note inclosed £100. 


The habits of the Irish professional gentry, an& also of the 
landed squires, for the greater part of the last century, was 
thoughtlessly extravagant, The seed was then sown which 
produced the luxuriant crop of incumbrances affecting Irish 
estates, which could only be reaped through means of the ma- 
chinery of the Incumbered Estates Court (now called the 
Landed Estates Court), and Mr. Barrington was not behind 
any of his contemporaries in the expenses of his household. 
Some idea may be formed of the nature of his entertainments 
by the following extract from his ‘‘ Personal Sketches” :* 

**T occasionally gave large, splendid dinners, according to 
the habit invariably adopted in those times by persons circum- 
stanced like myself. At one of those entertainments, Major 

. Hobart (Lord Buckinghamshire), Sir John Parnell, Isaac Corry, 
{think Lord Limerick, Sir John, afterwards Lord De Blaquiere, 
and Lords Llandaff, Dillon, and Yelverton, the Speaker—in 
all, upwards of twenty noblemen and eommoners did me the 
honour of partaking my fare. Lord Clonmel sent me his two 
grand cooks, and a most cheerful party was predicted. ‘I'he 
House had sat late that day, and etiquette never permitted 1:3 to 
go to dinner, when the Speaker was a guest, until his ar: val, 
unless he had specially desired us to do so. The Speaker 
did not join us until nine o’clock, when Sir John Parnell 
brought with him, and introduced to me, Captain Wellesley 
and Mr. Stuart, two young members who, having remained 
in the House, he had insisted on their coming with him to my 
dinner, where, he told them, good cheer and‘a hearty wel- 
come would be found; and in this he was not mistaken.” 
These two young members were the future Duke of Wel- 
ys ise and Lord Castlereagh. 

Abont this period, 1798, the judgeship of the Court of 
Admiralty, held by Mr. Warden Flood, falling vacant, it was 
immediately offered to Mr. Barrington, and being more 
appropriate than the Clerkship of the Port of Dublin, was at 
once accepted by him. He had, however, a keen look-out 
for anything better, as the next move on his part will show. 

When the Union between Great Britain and Ireland was de- 

* Vol. i. p. 320. 
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termined upon by the English government, it was supposed 
that Barrington would be am active supporter of the govern- 
ment plan. He proved, however, that nothing would induce 
him to support the Union. On the office of Solicitor-General 
falling vacant he was determined to know if he was to be ap- 
pointed to the place—which appears to me hardly reconcile- 
able with his steadfast determination to be no supporter of the 
pet project of the ministry. The following letter was a settler 
to his expectations of court favour: 


“ September 7th, 1799. 

‘¢ My pear Str—I am directed by his Excellency the Lord 
Lientenant to assure you that he would be glad to avail him- 
self of any proper opportunity of complying with your wishes, 
and that he regrets much he is at present so i y cir- 
cumstanced with respect to the office of Solicitor-General that 
he feels it impossible to gratify your desire as to that appoint- 
ment. I should myself have been very happy had I been able 
to communicate to you a more favourable result. 

‘* Dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
‘* CASTLEREAGH.” 


It is pretty clear, from this communication, that the Irish 
government were much disappointed at Mr. Barrington’s con- 
duct, for although Lord Castlereagh’s letter is couched in the 
kindest manner, the indication of the resolve of the Lord 
Lieutenant not to promote him is strongly expressed. 

In a clever publication entitled ‘*‘ Sketches of Irish Political 
Characters,’ published 1799, and compiled in order to show 
the position the individuals named respectively held with re- 
gard to the Union, their stations in life, and rank as speakers, 
I find a very brief but severe stricture upomthe subject of these 
Recollections. This work was published anonymously, but 
has been ascribed to Henry M‘Dougal, Esq., who appears to 
have had good opportunities of forming his estimate of the 
subjects he sketehed. From this work it would appear that 
Mr. Barrington had a considerable private fortune and much 
parliamentary influence. The writer says with reference to 
him: ‘‘ This gentleman became celebrated by the resignation 
of his commissiun in the Dublin Lawyers’ Cavalry, and his 
decided opposition in the Irish House of Commons to the pro- 
jected Legislative Union with thiscountry. He is a native of 
the Queen’s county, where he possesses a considerable estate, 
and sends two members to the Irish parliament. At the time 
of his opposition he held two lucrative employments under 
government—he was clerk of the out entries at the Custom 
House, and judge of the Irish Court of Admiralty, which 
yielded an income, the former of £1,100 per annum, and the 
latter of £1,300 per annum. Till the Union was proposed 
no man was more forward in support of administration ; no 
debate passed in the Commons in which he did not beara 
part ; and out of it, as an officer in the lawyers’ corps, he 
repeatedly risked his life in the field against the i . 
He does not rank high either as a lawyer or a speaker, but has 


great application, and consequently some business. As a 


speaker his manner is bold and daring, and to his intrepidity 


it has been said he owes his advancement. It was he who put 
down Mr. Egan.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





Study the graces—not the graces of dancing masters, of bowing 


and scraping—not the foppish, infidel etiquette of a Chesterfield—but 
benevolence, the graces of the heart, whatever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report. The true secret of politeness is to 
please, to make happy—flowing from goodness of heart—a fountain of 
love. As you leave the family circle of retirement, say good night; when 


you rise—good m 


orning. Do you meet or pass a friend in the street, 


bow gracefully with the usual salutations. 


Let others act as they please; but do thou act according to the 
dictates of thy own judgment, and take heed of being self-condemned. 


It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is 
caught as men take disease one from another; therefore let men take 





heed of their company. 








AN IRISH POET IN AMERICA. 

We copy the following biographical sketch of the author. of 
“Sybil” from Duyckinck’s “ Cyclopedia of American Lite- 
rature.” Mr. Savage worthily follows our Banims, Griffins, 
and Knowleses in the path of dramatic literature. A recent 
number of the National Quarterly Review, in assigning him a 
front rank as a dramatist, makes quotations from “ Sybil,” 
and compares the author favorably with Otway. The fol- 
lowing is a brief record : | 

John Savage was born 13th December, 1828, in the city of 
Dublin. He was educated at a leading academy, with a view 
of entering Trinity College, but having displayed a taste for 
the fine arts, entered instead the School of Art of the Royal 
Dublin Society, with the intention of becoming an artist. 
He here won marked distinction, taking three prizes in 1845 
for watercolours and original designs in ornamentation, and, 
in 1847, the silver medal for studies of animals, in oils, from 
nature. His grandfather having been a United Irishman in 
’98, it. was but natural that the Irish agitations of 1843,ander 
O’Connell and the new school of “* Young Ireland” writers, 
should kindle his feelings. The European events of 1847, 
and the French Revolution of February, 1848, added to the 
flame, and in the latter year he made an ‘appeal to the stu- 
dents, through the columns of The Nation, which was heartily 
responded to. The events of the year turned the Royal 
Society into a barrack. Mr. Savage became active in the 
clubs, started a couple of revolutionary journals, which the 
government suppressed, and in the autumn organized with 
O’Mahony, and led the armed peasants in the south, at 
Portlaw, Rathcormack, and other places on the Commeragh 
mountains. But the cause was lost, and disguised as a 
sailor Savage made his escape, and landed in New York 
before he had completed his twentieth year. His life now 
became one of arduous labour and unremitting study. His 
first employment was proof-reader on the Tribune, from which 
he retired in about a year. He followed art for some time, 
but his exigencies compelled him to seek the more ready 
resource of journalism, while his nature and feelings found 
expression in poetry and the critical analysis of art and 
literature. In 1850, Redfield published his “ Lays of the 
Fatherland,” which, notwithstanding many defects incident 
to youth, met with a generous reception. 

From 1850 to 1858, he wrote chiefly in the American Whig 
Review and Democratic Review. In the former, a series on 
“Evenings with some Female Poets,” in dialogue, and a 
review of “ Death Verses,” Tennyson's In Memoriam, and 
the chief English monodies; and in the latter, articles on 
“ Poe” and “ Margaret Fuller” attracted attention. In 1854 
he became literary editor of The Citizen, and in the fall of this 
year married Louise Gouverneur Reid (youngest daughter 
of the naval hero, Captain Samuel C. Reid), and removed 
to a cottage on Long Island, where, during the next few 
years, besides journalistic labour, he wrote “’98 and ’48, 
the Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of Ire- 
land,” which, published in New York in 1856, went to three 
editions in ten months; “ Waiting for a Wife,” a comedy, 
produced in 1859; and “Sybil,” a tragedy, produced in 1853. 
The latter had a very remarkable success on the stage. He 
resided in Washington from 1857 to 1861, chiefly connected 
with The States, the leading organ of the views held by 
Stephen A. Douglas, with whom Mr. Savage was on terms 
of close friendship. During this period, Mr. Savage also 
wrote “ Under the Rose,” a comédy, not yet produced, and 
“Our Living Representative Men,” published by G. W. 
Childs. On the breaking out of the rebellion, induce- 
ments were held out to Mr. Savage to take his paper South. 
He indignantly refused, and moving his family to New York, 
volunteéred into the 69th Regiment, under the late Genera} | 
Corcoran. At this time he ‘wrote one of the earliest and 
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most popular national songs, “The S "and soon 
after the ballad of “‘The Muster of the Herth ee useful- 
ness of which was acknowledged by a government appoint- 
ment. He took a prominent and active part in the organi- 
zation of the “Irish Brigade” and.“ Irish Legion,” and 
during the first year of the war-was one of a commission of 
four (with Hiram Barney, Judge Daly, and R. O'Gorman), 
sent to Washington to urge upon President Lincoln and 
cabinet the humanity of initiating an exchange of prisoners, 
which was successful. 

About Christmas, 1863, J. B. Kirker published a collection 
of Mr. Savage’s poems, entitled “ Faith and Fancy,” which 
was very cordially received, and reached a second edition in 
five weeks. The principal poems, besides the patriotic effu- 
sions alluded to, are of an imaginative and contemplative 
character. 

In 1864, he wrote a campaign life of Andrew Johnson ; 
and on his elevation to the Presidency devoted the summer 
of 65 toan extended “ Life and Public Services of Andrew 
Johnson,” in which the career of the President is thoroughly 
presented from authentic documents. Mr. Savage has also 
written a poetical romance, entitled “‘ Eva.” 

This is a work of the imagination, illustrated out of re- 
sources which seem ever fertile, displaying varied powers in 
grasping the poetically-picturesque in natural scenery, a deep 
appreciation of the beauties which lend the most dainty as 
well as the most vivid charm to physical nature, and an 
insight into the subtle chords which vibrate in the human 
soul, at once tender and passionate, ecstatic and moody, 
heroic and despondent. It is strikingly original, and full of 
episodes of remarkable quaintness, power, and beauty—some 
bordering on the brink of wildness, as in a Walpurgis revel ; 
some bearing you aloft with the fairies on the wings of the 
poet's imagination ; and others again soothing and stimulating 
the heart with reflections of a more tender and Christian 
nature. , 

We have often heard of the departure or abduction of 
some fair maid or youth into the fairy realms. We have 
heard of the trials of poor humanity under the tricks of the 
“‘ good people,” as the Irish peasant choses to call, and so 
propitiate the tender mercies of the wonderful denizens of 
old raths and glens. All have a memory of some such 
mysterious catastrophe. But John Savage unfolds to us 
the detaila He has been with the elves—has ventured at 
his peril into Fairyland, like Jack Madden, but was more 
fortunate than that unlucky wight. He has wandered, led 
on by the fascination of the scene, like Hermann Melville in 
‘Eypee, and comes back to tell us the ways and wonders of 
the wrial kingdom. He shows us how the most loving hearts 
are sundered by the machinations of the elves; how the 
fairies waylaid the best intentions of love and duty, and 
thus meddling in human affairs, leave broken hearts to 
wonder and deplore the falsity of the fair. He also shows 
us that no matter what may be the temptations through 
which man is made to mourn, or the triumphs of those elfin or 
fairy ideas which thwart our best designs, we have a certain 
counsellor and friend—an abiding comfort in the teachings 
of the Cross. But let us give an idea of the story upon 
which Mr. Savage has woven his mingled tissues of imagi- 
nation and philosophy. 

The scene is laid amid the Dublin mountains, in Glan- 
nis-mole, the Vale of Thrushes, adown which the river 
Dodder winds, and foams, and frets. In a previous poem, 
“St. Anne’s Well,” Mr. Savage happily described the course 
of this stream through the valley : 


“ Adown the loved valley of sweet Glan-nis-mole, 
The Dodder’s wild waters in bright rapture roll ; 
And woo the brown heath in its winding career, 
Like a young lover stealthily pressing his dear ; 
And it steals and it foams, half in fear, half in joy, 
Like a girl al] beauty, all pride like a boy.” 
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Mr. Savage is fully conversant with the peculiarities of the 
locality, and describes them “from nature ;” for we are in- 
formed in a note he tracked the river to its source, and ex- 
plored the surrounding hills and glens twenty golden years 


ago. On a calm and weird twilight, by the brink of the’ 


river, and in the shade of an old and “ ivy-quilted ruin,” a 
youth and maiden are discovered. They are in love; but 
never told it, although they had loved each other from in- 
fancy. 
“ For love, when it grows up from childhood, 
Ne’er thinks to seek deeper the clue, 
But looks on each face as the wild-wood, 
Where unconscious their heart-flowers grew.” 


On. this occasion, however, their young hearts flowered 
into a blissful expression of mutual love. ‘As thus the 
loving pair were entranced in the deepening twilight, a horrid 
pageant, as if to mock the truthfulness of earthly love, 
encircled them. The graves gave up their dead. 


‘¢ The head-stones eracked their lichen skins, 
And yawn’d, like sots in slumber. 
“ Old battered memories on the walls 
Took shape and left their places ; 
Crushed effigies in crumbling stalls 
Resumed their forms and faces.” 


They prankt about in fiendish glee; some taking advantage 
of the occasion, but in vain, to shrive themselves at the holy 
well, blessed by the good St. Anne. 


“ And as the ‘ yes’ from Eva’s mouth 
Proclaimed young Kevin’s bride, 
All swirled as though the grapes of the south 
‘Were gurgling their skulls inside. 
# » * * 
“ Their skinny digits clasping fast, 
The mouldy dancers spin 
Swiftly past—their skulls are cast 
Into one eircling grin.” 


The lovers see them not—lovers never see aught but love. 
While this scene was being enacted, Cluna, the fairy queen, 
had also noticed the pair; and deeming the maid too fair to 
be mere queen of a heart-ache strife, desired to enrich fairy- 
land by her possession. She summoned the elves and fairies 
of all kinds from the banks of the Dodder and Liffey, from 
Lough Bray, Glancree, and the surrounding hills and dales, 
to meet’ over Alyagower. At this conclave it is determined 
to adopt “Eva” in fairyland; and the Imp of Glens, one 
Thatchet-Thorn, is deputed to devise means by which to 
allure the maid into pledging her troth to elf-life. This he 
accomplishes by imitating the art of her lover-minstrel 
Kevin, and leading her astray as she is on her way to meet 
him at the trysting-place. As she springs on full of light, 
and life, afid love, a strain of melody breaks on her ear. 
Deeming that her lover means to surprise her, she enjoys the 
idea of surprising him; but on attempting so to do, is won- 
derstrack at not beholding him : 
“ But a voice yet sung, and a harp still rung, 

And still the strain hears she.” 
Tn varied tores of plantiveness, anguish, dulcet tenderness, 
and passionate appeal, she is addressed by her hidden lover : 

“ Where is my darling— 
Oh, where is her shadow ? 
Is she in the meadow, 
Singing with the starling ? 
Is she by the river ?-— 
Is she ’mid the trees ? 
Ah! my heart is ever 
Searching her and ease. 


“ |’ve heard the starling, 
I’ve been in the meadow, 
But saw not the shadow 
Offiva my darling. 
he’s not by the water— 
She’s not in the wood— 
Thro’ the trees I’ve sought her, 
And down by the flood. 


——- oe Oe oe 








NE. sli 
—————————————————————— 
“T told the starling 


To sing out my maiden; 
Robin, too, is laden 
With news for my darling ; 
And the little sparrew 
That chirps in the thateh, 
And swallow, fleet as arrow, 
Go my love to catch. | 
“T told the starling, 
Sparrow and swallow, 
Ere they went to follow, 
Where J’d meet my ‘darling ; 
Not in fields of clover, 
Neither in the bower, 
Nor by rushing rover, 
But here, at this hour.” 


In vain she followed the strains, until she became. perfectly 
frenzied between the appeals made to her affection andher 
own desire to answer them. ‘Turn which way she may, 
the refrain haunts her : ; 


“ Not in fields of clover, 
Neither in the bower; 
Nor by rushing rover, 
But here, at this hour.” 


“‘ Behind her once it moaned in pain, 
And then it crooned before her; 
By her side, anon, as though the strain 
Would weave a madness o’er her.” 


Overcome by hope deferred, she falls into a swoon, from 


which she half awakes, piteously pledging renewed troth to 
the lover who takes her to his breast : 


“ And nestling there, as thought in speech— 
The heaven she had pined to reach— 
She prayed they’d ‘ never part.’ ” 


Presently the elf, Thachet-Thorn, having accomplished his 
mission, resumes his own form, and the maid is inducted 
into fairyland. On that same eve, while the elf was.abduct- 
ing his betrothed, Kevin sought her in the old ruin. She 
never came. In thisthe concluding part, where Mr. Savage 
depicts the moods of the disappointed lover, and the apparent 
identification of the objects and sounds by which he is sur- 
rounded with the thoughts and feelings which prey upon 
him, we think the poet has achieved some of his finest 
effects, ; 

Such is the thread of. the narratiye, which cannot fairly 
be separated from the minor incidents and the exuberant 
details which grow upon, and strengthen, and beautify it. 
We must content ourselves with a few extracts as samples 
of the style, which is of the ballad order. Here is a fine 
burst of devotional feeling to the old Celtic crosses : 


‘What hopes,” he cried, “ what love, what truth, 
These ancient crosses speak ! | 
What chastening thoughts for strength and youth, 
What sinews for the weak ! : 


“ With Vandal time their sculptures rude 
Bat sacred combat well ; 
Like trusty friends, they | ave outstood 
The wealth that from us fell. 


“’Twould seem the centuried bones beneath, 
With strength of faith had grown 
To mark the true soul’s hope in death, 
And rose in sculptured stone. 


“ Ye granite graybeards of the past 
Who watch our kindred o’er, 
With us may e’er thy teachings last, 
That we the Cross adore. 


‘‘ These crosses, like great note-marks, stand 
O’er all the Celtic sod, 


Grown grey in agony of love 
Referring us to God.” 


It weuld be only justice to Mr. Savago to quote the 
>. 














gathering of the fairies entire; but our limit compels us to 
give but a glimpse at a few of them’: 


“ And apple-bloom so lustrous white, 
Like little bride of old; ~ 
dandelion, like ancient king, 
With collar of yellow gold: 
“And from the Dodder’s coolest vale 
The brook-elf, brau and stout, 
In armor made of silken scale 
from a river trout: 


“* The Imp of Glens, wild Thachet-Thorn, 
Reckless, rollicking sprite, 
‘Came puffing, like a November morn 
Hunted by autumn night : 


“« And hosts of elfin chiefs appeared 
Of marvellous renown, 

And fairy seannachies with beards 
Of silver thistle-down. 


“Oh, myriads came, of goblin fame, 
From glen-embower’'d ways, 
Where cascades keep the hills from sleep, 
' In witching Wicklow’s praise ; 
From Dodder’s nooks, and brawling brooks, 
And Liffey’s fairy braes.” 


Here isa picture of Kevin waiting into the night for the 
never-coming one : 


“Which way he turned—each tomb he read, 
Held nothing to his eye, 
Save these huge hopeless words of dread— 
‘Sacred to Memory.’ 


“With startling apathy he took 
His eyes from death and clay, 
And up inco the heavens did look 
For some heart-easing ray. 


“ But as to chill his fibres through, 
And warn his aching sight, 
A black cloud, like a hand, came o’er, 
And hid the eye of night. 


“The weary, sad, suggestive tombs, 
The black and dreary cloud, 

- The trees like beck’ning funeral plumes, 
The ivy like a shroud. 


“The Dodder’s cloud-affrighted waves, 
A-moaning stealthily past, 
The winds that wail down the crooked vale 
And burst into gusts at last: 


“Conveyed to him a weakening sense 
- Of desolation near, 
Till he scarce could gasp ’neath the icy grasp 
That ‘crushed his heart with fear. 


“ He thought he heard upon the air, 
Around the ruin dim, 
Strange voices muttered as in prayer, 
And say—‘ God pity him !’ 


‘“‘THis eyes were fraught with helpless power, 
Into the dark saw he; 
And he read as plain as at noonday hour— 
‘Sacred to Memory.’ 


“ The Cross, as one with outstretched arms, 
And head to heaven, did seem 
To tell him that, ’gainst charms and harms 
Of earth, it was supreme. 


“ Upon the youth’s bleak ashen heart 
This holy thought did move 
The embers, till there leapt apart 
The flames of Faith and Love.” 


It is entifely unique, and we do not’ remember anything 
like it in- our literature. The test of this poem is, that it 
‘improves on a second and a third reading, and we have no 
fear but that it will steadily win a large circle of intellectual 
admirers. We may add that it is dedicated in most tasteful 
aed sopropriate language to Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
FOGARTY TO THE RESCUER! 

How glorious it is to ride at night in a monntainons 
country! As I rode from the Mitchelstown barracks, my sight 
rested upon the noble demesne of the Earl of Kingston, and 
the giant towers and noble bastions of the stately castle shone 
in the bright moonlight. I felt how romantic were the feudal 
times, and the absolute power of the nobles, symbolised in the 
lordly castles of the brave knights. About and along my road 
rose brown craggy hills, fringed by dense woods—now black 
in the shade ; to the north rose the Galtee mountains, which 
were old familiar forms to my eye. I had seen them in a 
variety of aspects—swept by the gloom of storms, festooned 
with masses of ‘cloud which hid their summits, blue with the 
blossom of heath, and yellow with the furze in flower. My 
road lay near Caherdringha, and the image of its dear heiress, 
never absent from my mind, recalled her many virtues, and 
I resolved to look, under cover of the silent night, upon the 
casket in which lay enshrined this priceless gem. -I turned 
from the high road, and followed the course of a shallow 
mountain streamlet which I knew swept through the lawn— 
one of those brooks that allow the angler to go along the very 
bed of the pleasant waters, while the murmur of the rill as it 
runs along its sandy bed soothes the ear, and the green banks, 
verdant with soft moss and tufted with many ferns, please the 
sight. Soon the bed of the stream guided me to pastoral 
glades, well-wooded with birch and alder growing to the edge 
of the rivulet; and as I looked upon the neat, trim hedges 
and the smooth verdure of the uplands, and saw in the moon- 
light sleek well-fed cows resting jn the fields, I thought of 
Father Molloy’s account of the heiress as a patron of agri- 
culture, and here was the result of her patriotic exertions. 

As the woods about the house grew thicker the gloom in- 
creased, and when I mounted higher on the hill methought 
the river ran wailing sadly through the lonely glen. The loud 
barking of dogs attracted my attention, and a flock of sheep 
went racing along like wild deer. ‘‘ Mercifal powers! what 
sound was that ?’”’ I exclaimed, as a piercing scream, evidently 
from a woman’s lips, broke the holy stillness of the night. 
Deep went the rowels into the flanks of my spirited horse, 
and fast as he could go was our course towards the mansion 
of Caherdringha, the tall square tower serving as a landmark 
for me to steer by. 1 overtook several sturdy active men, 
many only half clad, hastening rapidly in the same direction ; 
and remembering all I had read and heard of Whiteboys, felt 
for the pistols I carried in my pocket, and placed them ready 
for prompt use. The screams of more than one female now 
lent additional eagerness for me to reach the house, and when 
I was about passing the men, who were running as if for a 
race, one of them suddenly called out, ‘‘ Captain Fogarty, is 
that you ?” | 

‘«‘ Yes, my name is Fogarty ?’’ I replied hurriedly. ‘ What 
means all this ?’”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Oh, sir, we fear bad work,” said the man—a tall, power- 
ful peasant. ‘‘ We're the misses’s boys, your honour, and 
while I was looking after the lambs I heard the sound of a 
jaunting-car. driven hither, and on looking out through the 
hedge I saw plainly four men in it and one driving, al! with 
their faces blackened, and as if bound for the-great house. So 
I went at once and roused up my sons and a few more of the 
boys who lived convenient, and——mille murther! but that’s 
a shot,” as the unmistakeable report of fire-arms, followed by 
increased tumult, denoted there was—as the man said—‘‘ bad 
work,” | 

I hastily inquired if he was well acqtainted with the honse, 
and satisfied on this point, I told him to post a man or two 
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at the back door, while he and the rest accompanied me to 
the front. We were now within sight of the hall-door, and 
what a scene was there! A powerfully-built man, with crape 
muffling his face, was dragging ruthlessly the shrieking form 
of Miss Malowney towards a covered jaunting-car drawn up 
near the steps. Hastily jumping from my saddle, I rushed 
upon this man. With a horrible oath, he tried to force the 
fainting heiress into the vehicle; but failing in that, and 
seeing the number who accompanied me, he drew a pistol 
from his breast and aimed at me. But I was too quick for 
him ; my pistol ball broke his arm, and his loaded weapon fell 
from his hand. 'The next moment he was my prisoner, when, 
tearing the disguise from his face, I beheld to my amazement 
no other than Mr. Bob Carson ! 

‘¢ You are my prisoner now,” I said. ‘‘ Secure the rest.” 

The man who stood with the jaunting-car jumped up to the 
seat and tried to drive away, but two stout men rapidly pulled 
him from the box and secured him. The others rushed to 
escape by the back-door, but it was well watched on the out- 
side, and they were immediately seized. I sent the man who 
had recognised me on my horse into Mitchelstown for the 
police and a surgeon ; and having seen Mr. Carson properly im- 
prisoned in one room and his gang safe in another, with orders 
to the men to shoot any who approached the doors, I went 
to look after the lady who so narrowly escaped being the victim 
of this dastardly outrage, and who, feeling herself safe, had 
returned to adjust her dress. The events passed almost more 
rapidly than can well be described, and up to this moment my 
beloved Catherine was so terrified, that she did not know of 
my presence in the house. As soon as she was aware that it 
it was I who had rescued her, all her former affection returned, 
and a complete reconciliation ensued, being sealed in the way 
that such compacts are usually ratified. 

‘Dear, dear Philip,” she said, ‘‘ all is explained and for- 
siven.’’ 

‘¢ Let it be forgotten also,” I replied. 

‘¢ What have you done with that vile man ?”’ she asked in 
a trembling tone. ‘‘Is he killed? I saw him fall.” 

‘¢ You know him, then, despite his disguise ?”’ 

‘© Oh, yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ instantly.” 

‘¢ He is only wounded,” I replied, ‘‘ and I do not think dan- 
corously. i have sent for a doctor, and Carson will soon be 
in custody of the police.”’ 

Old Daly the steward then appeared, his arm bound up 
and looking as pale as a ghost. 

‘‘My brave old friend,’’ exclaimed Miss Malowney, ‘I 
forgot you had been wounded. Oh, how ean I thank my pre- 
servers !’’ and she burst into tears. 

‘‘Do not give way thus, my dearest Catherine,” I said. 

Busying herself with Daly the steward, she settled the 
bandages in a more comfortable manner. I besought her to 
return to her room and try and sleep, while I should remain 
on guard until the arrival of the police and the doctor. 

‘‘] shall have a room ready for you, Philip,” she said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ and of course you will not leave me any more.” 

‘* Never more, my own heart’s love,’’ I replied; and with 
this assurance she left us. 

‘* When was this daring attack made, Daly ?” I asked. 

‘¢ About twelve o'clock, sir. The missus had a good deal 
of business with me, arranging about our cattle and cottage 
show, which is fixed for next month. We were making out the 
lists with the names -of the competitors, to have everything 
in order, and it kept us up till near eleven o’clock. I then 
left her to see that the doors were all made fast, and the dogs 
loose. This might have taken me near a half-hour; so when 
I went to my room ‘twas a-near twelve. Iwas then undress- 
ing, and the clothes were hardly off me, when a grating sound, 
like carriage wheels cautiously driven, attracted my attention. 
Tt was from the front of the house I heard the sound, and my 
bed-room being at the back prevented me seeing any one ; but I 
put on my clothes again as fast as possible. It was well I 
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did. The hall-door was soon burst open with crowbars, and a 
rush made to the missus’s bed-room. I made my way out as 
hard as I could, and soon the screams of my dear young lady 
told me she was found by the villains. 1 took the parlour 
poker to see if I could save her; but what could a poor old 
man do against four strong ruffians that were bent on doing a 
villain’s work—and a low villain Bob Carson is to plot such 
a hellish deed. The moment I stood in the way to prevent 
their dragging my poor young lady to the door, Carson fired at 
ime, and the ball hit me on the shoulder, and I fell bleeding. 
‘Then the yells of the mistress and the maids, who joined us 
by this time could be heard for miles. I struggled with them 
as hard as I eould, though bleeding, until I fell down in the 
hall ; and they were just clearing herself out of the house—and 
if wanst they got her to the car, no knowing what might 
happen—when your honour came in and wonthe day. Glory 
be to God, you were in the nick of time.” 

Hardly was the tale of outrage thus clearly told, when the 
tramp of footsteps announced the arrival of the police. The 
sergeant, a steady active man, at once took the charge, and 
presently we heard horses galloping; they bore the doctor 
and my trusty messenger. ‘The men who so ably seconded 
me still lingered, as if fearing to expose-their beloved mistress 
to further danger by abandoning their posts, and they soon 
provided my good horse with a comfortable stable and pro- 
vender. The doctor pronounced Carson’s wound not danger- 
ous ; and the jaunting-car which he brought for a very different 
purpose served to convey him, guarded by two of the police, 
to the Mitchelstown gaol. The rest of the accomplices were 
handcuffed, and marched on foot. Poor Daly’s wound pro- 
mised more trouble, for at his advanced age a shock to the 
nervous system tells very heavily. The doctor carefully probed 
it, and found the ball lodged near the collar-bone ; it was soon 
extracted, though with much difficulty, and then the sufferer 
was much relieved. Great quietude was necessary, for the 
doctor apprehended fever. He remained in the house that 
night at my request, and lay on a sofa, for he refused the bed 
prepared for me. 

When I went to my room that night, as I knelt to pray, my 
heartfelt thanks were offered on high for having been allowed 
to assist in preserving the girl I loved from the clutches of 
a human fiend. With a‘deep sense of God’s providence in 
working His own ends, I lay down to rest, and the sun was 
high in the heavens ere I awoke next day. I could hardly 
realize where I was when I found myself in a bed-room in 
Caherdringha House. The green lawn bounded by the stream— 
the noble clumps of ancestral trees—the tall tower of other 
days—the lofty heights of the Galtees—all looked so strange, 
it seemed more like a pleasant dream than yet more agreeable 
reality. Then the important events of the night—so full of 
peril to her I loved, even of personal danger to myself, though 
that never found place in my mind—came upon my remem- 
brance. When I looked at my watch and found it was ten 
o'clock, I hastily rose, dressed, and descended to the parlour. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





HOW ‘*THE CHIEF” WAS ROBBED.*« 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





I found Brennan a very intelligent man, and he told me a 
great deal about the inhabitants and localities which I was 
very glad to learn. 

‘* Well, Brennan,” said I, on the last Saturday night I was 
with him, ‘‘I think the matter is now fairly and finally put an 
end to; you see nothing has occurred for the last month, 
although everybody knows the police have been withdrawn, and 
the watch given up. I think the gang has gone off to some 
other place, and I shall leave it to yourself now, Barney, for 
a-while.” 

* Concluded from page 201. 
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* Indeed, you have done your part, your honour, and done 
it well, and the neighbours are very thankful to you and your 
men, for you and they were up early and late, and put a stop 
to the villany that was going on, and you protected them well. 
I’m only sorry your honour didn’t pin some of the rascals and 
thransport them.” 

‘‘ All in good time, Barney; and so I will, so sure as they 
commence their work again; depend upon it.” 

« More power, your honour,’’ said Barney ; and we parted. 

I had not gone to Brennan’s for nothing. There was some- 
thing fidgety in his manner, with a readiness to give his opinion 
and suggest remedies in the case which struck mejas more in- 
tended to lead me astray—to put me on the ‘‘ wrong scent,” 
as we say—than honestly to assist me. Neither had I made 
my observations from the beginning without forming a strong 
suspicion, which, jindeed, was daily growing into a convic- 
tion in my own mind—that was an ominous word, but it 
would force itself apon my thoughts. I. was therefore deter- 
mined to test the accuracy of this strange notion to the best 
of my abilities. 

I took Constables M‘Gowan and Humphreys into my confi- 
dence to the fullest extent, and explained to them my plans. 
Humphreys, who was a fair-haired young fellow, with blue 
eyes and a soft cheek, expressed a dread of the danger attend- 
ing the execution of the programme; but M‘Gowan, who was 
a grizzly-headed fellow, with a swarthy skin and hooked nose, 
hooted at him, and said, ‘‘he never knew either honour or 
advantage come of too much timidity.’ Here was a pat on 
the back, if I required such, for the carrying out of my inten- 
tions. M‘Gowan was an experienced man, and had been in 
the army. 

Upon the following Saturday afternoon we, the conspira- 
tors, proceeded to S If we should happen to meet or 
see Brennan in the town, we were to postpone our scheme 
until another time; but if we should not, I was not without 
hopes of a robbery that night, about the usual place. 

About dusk the same evening, a young man dressed in a 
corduroy trousers and light frieze coat, with a rather shabby- 
genteel hat, left S on his return home. He carried a 
small basket on his arm containing groceries and bread, a 
pattern waistcoat, and a pair of new shoes—pretty much such 
a collection as Brennan himself had been robbed of about a 
month before. The two policemen already mentioned, had 
directions to follow in his wake, at such a distance as to pre- 
vent observation or suspicion, that they had their eye upon 
him for protection. They were dressed in coloured clothes, 
and had pocket pistols in the breasts of their coats. Further- 
more, they had directions on no account to interfere, in case 
the young man was attacked, until he distinctly whistled for 
their aid, unless they saw him actually knocked down or over- 
powered, or that more than one person attacked him. These 
directions I had given, for I knew that he was determined “to 
show fight.”’ 

It was late when this party entered the wood, and almost 
all persons returning that way had already passed home 
scatheless. Such were the circumstances under which all the 
robberies in that wood had been perpetrated, almost the last 
person upon the road being invariably selected. 

As the young man approached a turn not far from the centre 
of the wood, he thought he heard the branches move upon his 
left, and soon after a footfall upon the grass at the side of the 
ditch. Instantly he assumed the appearance of a person to 
& certain extent under the influence of liquor. He began to 
waver in his step, and to hum a few words of a bacchanalian 
song. He had not gone many steps in this disguised manner 
when a man stood before him on the road, and suddenly seiz- 
ing him by the collar, demanded his money. 

_“* Money!” repeated the young man, looking stupidly into 
his face, and swaying himself gently from side to side, as if to 
sieady himself—** money, is it ?”” 

“Yes; out with whatever you have, and be off while you 














have a whole skin, or, by the powers, I'll put a hole in it!” 
and he pulled out a short pistol. One glance at the weapon 
was enough to show the young man that there was not much 
to be apprehended from its efficiency, and that it was more 
for intimidation than for murder it was produced, and he 
pleasantly denied that he had any money about him. 

‘You have this, anyhow,” said the man, twisting the bas- 
ket off the young man’s arm, and laying it upon the road be- 
side him. ‘‘ Now for your money, my friend (?). Come, ont 
with it quick,” and he thrust his hand into one of his breeches 
pockets. The young man struggled hard to save his cash, but 
he was nothing in that strong man’s grasp while in close grips. 
It was not a blank dive, for ultimately the fellow pulled up an 
old silk purse, containing two pounds in notes and some seven 
or eiglit shillings in silver. The fellow shook it, as if to calen- 
late the amount of the haul he had made, and then crammed 
it into his breast pocket; and taking up the basket, he gave 
the young man a shove from him, and told him to “make 
the best of his way off out of that, if he did not want to get the 
contents of the pistol across the shins.” 

But the young man was not so easily dealt with, and, now 
that the mischief was done, assuming his sober senses once 
more, he seized the man by the collar of his coat with one 
hand, and putting the other to his mouth, he gavo a finger- 
whistle that echoed through the valleys of the wood. A fierce 
struggle now took place, and, ere the policemen could come 
up, the young man had given the robber a Devonshire trip, 
which he knew nothing about, that laid him on the broad of 
his back, and putting his knee upon his breast, he exclaimed, 

‘‘ Barney, you're after robbing ‘ the Chief,’ and you can’t 
expect greater punishment than you. deserve.”’ 

At this moment the two policemen came up, and Barney 
Brennan was secured. 

This was the only instance I ever knew in which the cat 
was let out of the bag, and put into it the same moment. 

In concocting my plan for this occasion, I had at first in- 
tended asking a policeman to put himself in the van, and 
forming myself one of those who should follow in the rear. 
But, upon reflection, I considered that if there were really any 
danger in the business, it would be hardly fair to ask another 
to place himself in a position which I, as his officer, was afraid 
to occupy. I therefore selected myself for the experiment. I 
had often ‘‘ taken Brennan’s measure,” and although I found 
him to be fully six feet high, and heavy in proportion, yet 
there appeared to be something so soft—what we call spoddough 
in Irish—about him, that I felt little or no dread of a personal 
encounter for a short time, until aid should come up. I had 
spent three or four years in Devonshire, when a very young 
lad, and having nothing to do but amuse myself, I spent my 
time either in tracing up the Dart from Totness to Buckfast- 
leigh with a fishing-rod in my hand, or sometimes taking a turn 
with the parish boys at wrestling, or ringing the belfry bells ; 


-so that I was as active as a young goat, and few men there 


were in the parish of Little Hemston who could throw me 
more than one fall out of four. I was not therefore afraid of 
a minute or two's struggle with even Barney Brennan, and so 
it was that I had myself the honour of his capture. To be 
candid with you, I did not anticipate the production of a pistol 
on his part, but I give myself very little credit for the noncha- 
lance with which I met this unexpected addition to his prowess, 
for the very sight of it was more calculated to make a man 
laugh than tremble. But this is a digression. 

We handcuffed our man. Poor Barney’s face, as well as 
the light would permit me to read it, was a mixture of sur- 
prise, disgrace, and despair. He knew it was all up with him, 
and like a sensible (?) man, he was silent. We proceeded 
in the first instance to search his house, but did not find 
much there to gratify our curiosity. We hit, however, upon 
two or three articles which had been described to me by some 
of the persons who had been previously robbed, and we brought 
them with us. 
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The following morning I was determined, if possible, to be 
the first withthe news ‘of my own exploit to the magistrate, 
and he had scarcely more than done’ breakfast when I’ rode 
ap. “He saw me pass the window, an@'came to the door. It 
was my turn to smile, but I suppose I must have given a broad 
grin, for his first words were, “ You seem well pleased with 
yourself this morning, C—— ; perhaps you have taken one of 
the Ballycreegan robbers ?”” 

‘©T have taken them all,” said I, ‘* every one.” 

«You don’t say so—the whole four ?”” 

‘No, the only one who, in my opinion, ever existed— 
Barney Brennan himself !’’ : iO 

‘Ts it possible ?’I hope you have satisfactory proof against 
him—who did he rob ?” 

Tt was evident I was the first with the news, and I then en- 
tered into and detailed my suspicions and my plans, with the 
final success of my experiment. He was not a little aston- 
ished by the time I had convinced him that I was not joking 
all through. He was well pleased at the solution of the mys- 
fery, as he called it; and the only thing which appeared to 
annoy him at all was, that the suspicion against Brennan had 
not originated with himself. However, it was not a bad 
beginning for the ‘new police ;” and all the preliminaries of 
informations, committal, &c., having been perfected, my 
friend Barney Brennan was lodged that evening in the gaol of 
L—~—. i: 

You can have no doubt of his conviction at the following 
assizes. ‘Two out of the other persons who had been robbed 
admitted to me, when they saw him in the dock, that he was 
the person who robbed them, and they recognized some of the 
articles which were produced as their property. ‘They were 
not, however, brought forward against him, as the only crime 
for which he was indicted was for robbing ‘‘ the Chief,’’ and 
for which he got what he earned ”"—viz., seven years’ sojourn 
in a mild climate ; and from that time to this I never heard of 
another robbery in Ballycreegan wood. 





GUINEA FOR GUINEA.*« 
By the Author of “ Crusaders in Ireland,” “ Alice,” &c. 


An opportunity soon offered for our young hero to put his 
resolution into practice of speaking to Wat Doran on the subject 
nearest his heart; it was on the occasion of the old man paying 
a visit to the ivy cottage to have a chat with Tom’s father. 

Tom watched the aged pair until their familiar colloquy was 
over, and until Wat stood up, and ‘bidding his companion “* good 
evening,” proceeded to stroll homewards. Now was the coming 
crisis. 

“ If you are not in a great hurry, I have a word or two to say to 
you, Mr. Doran.” 

“Well, Lom, my boy; what’s in the wind, and where were you 
for the last few evenings? We missed you at the Store.” 

*‘'There was something on my mind, and I. was loth to be in a 
hurry to trouble you with it.” | 

“Mind—trouble! ‘What’s the matter, Tom, my boy?” 

“ Why, sir, I wanted to ask you x 

“Is it money you want to borrow?” asked Wat abruptly. 

**Not that at all—oh no!” 

“ Well, Tom, my boy, if not, bolt it out at once, and don’t be 
sheep-faced. What can I do for you ?” | . 

Tom Doyle hesitated, and the old man looked at him fixedly; 
he marked the perspiration pouring down his face, and his lithbs 
trembling under him. , watt 

“What the devil is the matter, Tom Doyle, or what do you want 
me to do for you ?” 

“T want—” 


What?” 


Tom gave one huge gulph to swallow down his heart (which was 
up in his neck) into his breast, and then up came the one word— 
and only one word—and with a jerk too like a cork out of a soda- 
bottle—“ Matty!” 

Wat Doran took out his horn snuff-box, and treated his long nose 
to a a pinch. 

“Tom Doyle,” said he, very quietly and composedly, “ if you want 

* Continued from page 203. 
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you must not only be able and 
willing to support het, which I helieve'you are, butyyou also 
make your new start in -life with “a uitee that if the Lora 
knocked you down in the beginning of your career, that you had 
something laid by for the rajny day. heat 7 
i “ I'd work for her whilst there was life in me,” blubbered out poor 
om. : 
To be snre you would—and more than that, there’s not a boy in 
the parish I like half'so well myself, and Father O’Brien was talk- 
ing to me about the same thing not two days’ ago; and T ex 
you would do the same very soon after, as-you did.” Bat what of all 
that? We must make sure certain. -Matty must have a’ conifort 
equal to her father’s house whenever or wherever she goes. So it 
comes to this, and I told the priest the same, I have fity oolden 
guineas laid aside for Matty’s portion, and when you can cover 
every one of them with another of your own, Come to me then, 
Tom Doyle, and see if I don’t put poor Matty’s hand into yours 
OLN a AE PE ero ee Sol er On Tae ee 
“Ts that your answer, Wat Doran?” 
“That's my answer, first and last.” 
“ Then, God’help me—it’s all up with Matty and me for ever.” 
So saying, Tom Doyle turned slowly away towards the ivy cabin, 
and Wat Doran pursued his way home, muttering to himself = 
time to time as he jogged along: “ That’s my answer, first and 
last ; guinea for guinea, Tom—fifty down.” | eine 
Sunday came wet and hazy, and the two lovers had no oppor- 
tunity to meet and compare notes after the occurrences of the week. 
There was no boating on the river—no goster on the bridge ; every- 
body was housed, and a general gloom prevailed over-the ‘whole 
village. Towards evening the rain began to abate, and the sky to 
resent a series of thinner clouds to the eye; but still there was 
ttle or no temptation to stir abroad. ‘Tom Doyle, however, could 
stay within no longer—there was a fever in'his blood that a deluge 
could not subdue, and a nervous restlessness in his whole system 
which imperiously demanded action.’ He therefore issued forth, 
and directed bis course to the banks of the Nore. Straying away, 
full of thought and trouble, he never stopped or stayed until 
he perceived. the shady heights of Sheestown, and the gorse-clad 
mountains leading off to Dunbell on the opposite side of the river. 
Here the rain began to fall again heavily, and the poor wanderer 
was fain to take* refuge under a pair of twin white “thorns 
which afforded ample shelter ‘under the dense foliage. Another 
wayfarer had already been in possession before Tom’s arrival—a 
friend of Tom’s too, and ‘one to whom he was long and ‘warmly 
attached. Paddy Neill wasan old worshipper of the gentle craft, 
a steadfast disciple of Isaak Walton’s, and although at’ the shady 
side of sixty, was one of the stanchest blooded sportsmen in 
Leinster. : 
It’s good for sore eyes to see you, Tom Doyle.” 
“‘ Ah! how are you, Paddy? I’m glad to see you looking so hale 
and hearty.” — iain | 
This is nice rain, Tom; its browning the water like a toast.” 
“ Yes, there ought to be good fishing to-morrow.” 74 
* A hare’s ear for a tail, an olive at your hand, and a brown 
hackle with a peacock, body in the middle—that’s the way the 
wind blows on the feeding side of the river—eh, Tom ?” 
Tom was silent. 
“You killed a tidy salmon on Thursday last at the flat near the 
mill, Bill Tobin tells me.” 0 gt ee 
‘Tom was silent. 
* And with a trout rod, too,” put in Paddy flatteringly. 
Tom was silent. | 
* Ould Sir Wheeler was watching you all the time, and he 
thrashed the river for five hours after, bat no use.” fine 
Tom looked at the speaker, but it was with so vacant a stare that 
Paddy could not help exclaiming, “* Arrah, what the blakers is the 
matter with you, man ; you're as white as a spent fish, and as silent 
as a sand-bank ?” &' PS ee a ee 
“‘ Eriough is the matter with me, Paddy.” 
* Tell out, then, and no snivelling—I helped you at a pinch be- 
fore now.” | | 
«+ You can’t help me now, Paddy.” 
‘‘ Maybe it’s in love you are,” asked Paddy, grinning. 
“ Just that,” 
“% Just that—is it ?” 
‘ “ ee miserable—that’s what Iam!” blubbered out poor Tom 
elplessly. irene > bee 
Sit down here, boy, under the tree, whilst I fill the pipe, and 
tell me all about it from beginning to end ; and who knows but ould 





” 





Paddy Neill may remember in his long life-time a cure or two for 
that same malady, bad as it is,” Fait tte Srey ; 
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Toni cortitiéneed his recital, aad Paddy listened most attentively, 
snoking away the while, and dnly uttéring an ejaculatory “ Ay,” 
« Jast so,” “ Natutal,”:** Why not?” as he removed his pipe from 
time to time to indulge in @ salivary ejectment. At last Tom 
finished his and like an amenable client left it to his sager 
friend to dfaW-att @ugury therefrom) --- |. 

“ Rifty @einkas * commented Paddy—“ fifty ! how 
dod soft hé is! Why if you sowld the house, and the rods, and 
the dogs; and the boat; and the greyhourid; and -your own body to 
the doctors, they wouldn’t rise 4 tithe of it. Fifty guineas! But 
wiit awhile-_begor I have it; there’sa chance after all. Fifty 

‘intas! Bless me; but there is; Tom; but I’m not quite sure. 

éet me here to-morrow; however, and who knows but I may have 

od news for you.” 

“Tg there any hope though ?” asked Tom; brightening up. 

“*Pon thy soul there 16, Tom—and no mistake; but Pll say no 
more until to-miortow. Keep "Pp as Heart; boy, if your stockings 
were streeling the ground. “ can’t muster go>’ news, I won't 
comé hext or nigh you at all; and so if you don’t sc we under the 
trees here; yon must only shift for yottrself—Pdddy is nonplushed. 
Go home now, my poor fellow, the raiti i8 ceasing, eat your supper, 
say your prayers, and go to bed ; and don’t forget to bring a strong 
gaff with you when you’re coming in the morning—ten o'clock, 
let it be; sharp. I'll have the little pond and the fall of the weir 
closely fishéd y that tinie; and 80 good evening, and God bless 
you; ‘fom:” : 

“And you too, Paddy,” said Tom lugubriously, as he turned 
away home dlong the batiks of the river. 

That night the poor lover never ceased dreaming all sorts of ex- 
tragavant dreams about the present and the future. At one time 
he was busy removing the large stones from the cell of St. Fiachra 
in the grove near the wood of Kilferd, under the foundation of 
which he was assured were the fatal fifty guineas which separated 
him from happiness. Again, he was in the chancel of the old 
church at Sheestown, digging away under a young ash tree which 
was springing U within its mouldering walls. Ten feet below the 
level of the earth, Tom was ofacularly apprised tliat a crock of gold 
was awaiting him. The scene was then changed to the strong 
square Norman castle at Dunbell, in which, and in a dungeon un- 
derground, all sorts of bullion and also numberless vessels of gold 
and silver, he was satisfied, lay on a large marble table, guarded by 
a huge black man and a lady. Tlie lady was .a friend of his own, 
and bad the fifty guineas in a weasel-skin purse redily to hand to 
him when he afrived. 

In-the midst of all these varied adventures and wanderings, and 
covered with a profuse perspiration all over his restless body, poor 
Tom awoke, It was day; the light was becoming brighter every 
moment. The dreamer arose ; he had got quite enough of the bed 
and its entertainments, and dressing himself quickly; and theii offer- 
ing himself to the Lord, he left the little ivy cabin and mage his 
way down to the river, with the oars of his favourite boat, as usual, 
on his shanlier: _ Getting on board he pushed away from tHe land, 
and proceeded about his daily avocations, vhe first of which was to 
hook up his night-lines, several of which he always set every night 
to supply. the surrounding gentry with pike, trout, and eels for the 
week coming on, In the midst of his love Tom never forgot his 
business, mor neglected any of the means by which his father was 
supported comfortably and his landlo:d’s rent paid. An hour or 
two being spent in this way, and the lines being very well furnished, 
Tom cured his boat’s head homewards, and leaving the fish to his 
father to be forwarded to his several customers, he ate 4 hurried 
breakfast,.and picking up the gaff which Paddy Neill had requested 
him not to forget, he proceeded at a rapid pace to keep his tryst 
with that very enterprising old entleman. ‘Tom wondered wa 
Paddy under the white thorns, as he promised to be if he shoul 
have any good news to tell; and then he thought if he should 
not be there, what was to be done. Discussing these distracting 
points, Tom pushed along, and very soon camé within view of the 
place of assignation... eT aids, 8 sie 

A blue smoke curled over the two trysting bushes—as blue as 
ether; it, twisted and twirled up beautifully into the air, and like 
the far-off intimation of an. Indian bivouac-fire in the north-west 
of the world, plainly indicating the propinquity of a hunter. Tom’s 
heart beat joyously—ay, and doubled its beat when he saw Paddy 
Neill emerge from under the spreading: bratiches with his lon 
fishing #00 ii His hand, his basket of his back, and his broa 
circu Nap up straight iti the sky, doing duty as a walk- 
ing stic 

“That can be done,” observed Paddy, as his young friend came 
up, but at the saitiié tinie not only not looking at bim, but apparently 
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- snag engaged in endeavouring to spin his line nearly across the 


“Do you tell me so?” gasped Tom, out of breath with excitement. 

“ Yes, it can ;” and Paddy spat decisively into the river. 

“ Tell me, Paddy—tell me, for God’s sake tell me—” 

“ Did you bring the gaff?” here Paddy raised his rod suddenly. 

“Yes, hereitis” = , | 

“ Down with you there, Tom, you devil—down with you on the 
srach of grass over, the water. r have him below the gills—he’s a 
tidy one, and twenty pounds weight if he’s an ounce. ‘There you 
go my darling, although there was no pleasing you above on the 
flat this morning ; line you must have, my beauty, and plenty of it. 
Lom, mind the mill-race; there he goes, under the rock to your 
right! hurroo away with him again—run, Tom, run! Begor, he’s 
taking the breath out of me—och, there’s a race! Tom, Tom, 
Tom, the line is all out, and he’s pulling at me like a dray-horse. 
Here, lad, take the rod—I’m beat up, Take the rod, and give me 
the gaff, and we might sniffle him yet—as great a soger as he is.” 

Tom sprang to the rescue, seized the rod from the exhausted old 
sportsman, and set to work at once to keep up with the speed of 
the game. Such running up and down! such dodging! such hiding 
under banks and dashing into gorges! such giving and taking yards 
upon yards of flitting line! such yells from Paddy Neill of “ lean 
on him, Tom!” “ Let the wheel run, or you'll lose him!” “ Take 
care of the blackberry bush !” “ Give him the butt of the rod again, 


Tommy!” “ Leap the wall, you thief, or you’re tangled!” “ Well 


done, your soul!” “ Done like a rein-deer |” 

Oh, man! man! Reader, just look at that perfidious Tom. 
Look at that fellow who, fifteen minutes ago, held life worthless 
compared to the possession of the girl of his affections—whose heart 
seemed to have been given up solely and for ever to sorrow and the 
deepest despondency—-who envied the dead in their quiet graves, 
and bid adieu to all the blandishments of hope and the alluring 
trifles of the world—a love-sick swain smiling in despair. Look at 
him now! Look at him clearing hedge and ditch like a madman, 
darting into bog and morass, with a whoop halloo! Now with a 
hump on his back, which, with the rod bent down to the very sur- 
face of the water, forms almost a perfect circle—again, with the 
rod held horizontally, and the line flying from its apex like the 
harpoon coils from.on board a whaler. MHalloo! the tackling has 
snapped—no wonder ! 

** Is he gone after all, Tom avourneen ?” 

‘* Here, Paddy, here with the gaff! I see him on the bottom be- 
tween two big stones—he’s lying on his side almost, and nothing 
but his back-fin stirring.” 

Here Tom walked coolly into the river, clothes and all, without 
the least hesitation. . _ ) 

“ Put down the gaff skiow, Tom, and don’t take him on the back 
if you can help it—it will spile him.” 

“ There’s no other way, Paddy, the stones are covering him.” 

*‘ Very well; give it to him below the beard, anyhow.” 

Out went Tom’s right arm cautiously, and to its full length, and 
then back it came with a sudden powerful jerk. 

Then the gaff was suddenly changed to the other hand, and 
Paddy stretched at full length on the bank, seized Tom’s disengaged 
arm; and steadied him in the water, for it was utterly impossible 
for any man up to his hips in the river to struggle in an erect posi- 


tion for any time with the formidable fish which now twisted and . 


curled in its last agonies, transfixed with the cruel hook which held 
its gripe with a fang of fate. 

After a lotig struggle; and considerable splashing and flounder- 
ing, the salmon was at last banked, and Tom, dripping like a water- 
dog, emerged from the watery element to exult over his well and 
dearly-won prize, along with his equally excited gossip Paddy Neill. 
The last-named worthy, indeed, was so elated with the glorious 
victory; that he shook his coadjutor frantically by the two hands, 
and swore most vociferously that he was a dammed deal too good 
for the old provision dealer’s daughter if he never, had the ghost of 
a penny in his breeches pocket“ and see here, ‘Tom alanna,” con- 
tinued Padiy; “ put this ould top-coat of mine about you whilst 
you dry your clothes in the sun—there’s a blaze beyond there that 
will miake spunk of them in no time, and this won’t do you any 
harm in the meantime.” Here Paddy*produced a well-filled whiskey 
flask, and made Toni take a good pull out of it, to keep the wind 
and cold otit of his stomach. 

[To BE CONTINUED.]} 
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e@” In reply to numerous i: uiries, we beg to state that, owing to certain uri- 
men the publication of the sequel té Love dnd Faith” will be 


ned for the brief peridd ot a few weeks. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1717. 
‘¢ ASSEMBLY ROLLS.”’ 


5th April._lThe Committee for reclaiming and selling in lots 
the strand between Mabbot’s Mills and the sheds (shades) of Clon- 
tarf made their report, which displays all the particulars of the 
project. It is confirmed after some amendments. 

In our last number we gave the particulars of the allotments of 
that portion of the Corporation property called the North Strand, 
and adverted to in the preceding notice. ; 

Second Friday after Easter.—Lord Chancellor Broderick voted 
a gold box. 
ame day.—Another gold box voted to William Conolly, Lord 

ustice. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas.—In a petition to the Assembly, 
which recounts the benefits conferred on the City by King George, 
it is proposed that a statue should be erected to him, which was 
agreed to, and a committee appointed to effect it. 

“The earliest act of Parliament for regulating the paving and 
cleansing of the streets of Dublin appears to have been made in 
this year (4th George I. chap. ii.) The act stated that the public 
pavements in the City and suburbs, and the adjoining Liberties, 
were in many places very much out of repair, and in several places 
raised to such a height that carriages or horses could not with safety 
pass over; and it was enacted that the Lord Mayor, with one of 
the sheriffs, and two of the aldermen to be nominated by the Lord 
Mayor from time to time, as there should be occasion in the City, 
and the seneschals, with three of their leet jury in the several Liber- 
ties, should direct the levelling, new paving, raising, and mending 
of the pavements ; and they were empowered to charge the chief 
tenants inhabiting houses, and the owners of waste ground, with 
the price for paving, altering, or amending the pavements before 
their houses and grounds, so as it should not exceed 20s. at any 
one time.” 

“ The * Scavenger of the City’ (a Corporate officer) was directed 
two days in every week, to be appointed by the Lord Mayor, to 
carry away the dirt, soil, and filth out of every street and lane; 
and the inhabitants were directed before nine in the morning of 
those days to sweep and cleanse before their houses, so as to have 
the dirt and soil ready for the scavenger to carry away.” (a) 

Amongst the royal pardons of this year, 19th November, we find 
one granted to Henry Betagh for teaching school, being a Papist, 


. and another to Laughlin M‘Booy for being a Tory. 


Charles Duke of Bolton was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land on the 27th of April, in the third year of the reign of 
George [. 

On the 25th November the King appointed commissioners for 
keeping the great seal, and on the same day commissioners for 
hearing causes in Chancery ; and on the 17th January, Alan, Lord 
Thomas Midleton, William, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and 
William Connolly, were appointed Lords Justices, and Thomas 
Mollineux was appointed Physician-General. 

In this year an act was passed, 4th George I. chap. vii., for the 
purpose of inalienably vesting in the Crown the lands on which 
light-houses should be built. The late Queen, by letter patent 
dated 13th July, in the 13th year of her reign, authorized William 
Trench to “erect a light-house on the rock of the Skerries, near 
Holyhead.” 

The private acts passed in the session of 1717 were, “‘ An Act for 
sale of a moiety of the lands of Dusray and other lands, in the half 
barony of Ross and county of Galway, part of the estate of William 
Smith, for payment of £800 charged thereon, and for purchase of 
other lands to be settled to the same uses; and an act to enable 
Richard and John Edwards to charge £1,500 on part of the estate 
of the said Richard for raising portions for the younger children 
of said John, and for other uses mentioned in the said act, and for 
settling a jointure on Jane, the wife of John Edwards.” 

“About this year, several of the nobility, clergy, and gentry of 
this kingdom, much affected by the extreme sloth and ignorance 
of the lower class of our neglected countrymen, voluntarily united 
themselves into a society for promoting and establishing several 
little parish day-schools, where the children of the poor should be 
instructed gratuitously in the English language, and in a know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. Many of these were in a short 
time erected in the capital and other chief cities and towns, from 
which some thousands of poor children were stated to have been 
sent into the world, well instructed in the true principles of true 
religion and loyalty, and capable of earning a subsistence by honest 

(a) Report, Corporatien Commissioners. 
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industry. This effort, however, of a few private individuals seems 
to have been transient and limited, only supplying a foretaste of 
what might be expected from a well system, with perma- 
nent means and on a larger scale.” (a) 

“ About the commencement of the year 1717, the celebrated 
Lord Wharton having come into this country, and been honoured 
with a seat in the House of Lords by the general consent of the 
peers, although he was then only eighteen years of S82 one of his 
earliest political displays was levelled against Archb oP ing, for 
some advice which it was alleged he had given to the late King ; 
and such was the address of the young orator on this occasion, 
that he persuaded the House to commit the Archbishop to prison 
in the Castle of Dublin, where he remained until the same ec- 
centric nobleman moved that his Grace might be brought to the 
bar of the House, acknowledge his presumption, and ask pardon 
on his knees—terms with which the Archbishop was actually forced 
to comply. In the same year he was again, however, one of the 
Lords Justices. (5) 

In this year the Society of Antiquarians was revived, and in 
1751, it received its charter of incorporation from It. It 
began to publish its discoveries, under the title ot Arch@ologia, in 
1770. A college of antiquaries is said to have existed in d 
700 years before Christ, but this has very little pretensions to 
credit. A society was founded by Archbishop Parker, Camden, 
Stow, and others, in 1572. Application was made, in 1589, to 
Elizabeth for a charter, but her death ensued, and her successor, 
James I., was far from favouring the design. (a) | 

On the 4th January, 1717, peace was concluded with the Hague. 

In this year we have recorded the circumstances relating to a 
funeral which took place in England indicative of the wealth or 
vanity of a London alderman of the name of Francis Tyssen, de- 
scribed as Lord of Hackney Manor. ‘For two days the body lay 
in state in Goldsmiths’ Hall; the coffin was placed under an alcove 
adorned with feathers and trophies ; the hall itself and the adjacent 
apartments were hung with black from ceiling to floor, and deco- 
rated with above three thousand escutcheons, the whole being 
lighted with wax candles. The minister of Hackney and twenty 
other clergymen attended in full mourning, and the whole of the 
company drawn together in honour of the dead wore rings bose 
death’s ead set in crystal. The lying in state over, the fun 
cavalcade started at ten o’clock on a November night. The pro- 
cession was headed by sixty tenants of the estate on horseback, all 
arrayed in long mourning cloaks. Then came four of the King’s 
trumpeters, attended by men carrying branch lights, and followed 
by others bearing trophies of honour. A led horse, covered with 
velvet trappings, and attended by six pages, paced slowly in front 
of the hearse, which was one mass of escutcheons, streamers, and 
feathers. Next came an anety state-coach, followed by one-and- 
thirty mourning coaches, each drawn by six horses. e streets 
through which the procession passed were so crowded ee 
tators, that it was one o’clock before Hackney church was 
Arrived at the end of their journey, the horsemen drew up in line 
on each side of the road, and as each carriage set down its freight 
of mourners, the trumpeters announced the event with a solemn 
blast. The space from the churchyard gate to the church doors 
was railed in and hung with black, and the ground over which the 
corpse had to be carried covered with cloth of the same hue. The 
interior of the church was hung with black cloth, relieved by 
buckram, escutcheons, and the pulpit and desk were decked in 
similar state. The burial service read, the body of the deceased 
Lord of the Manor was laid within the communion rails, and the 
funeral trophies fastened to the wall against the grave.” 

“These proceedings of the friends of the Hackney magnate 
seem to have raised the ire of no less an individual than the Deputy 
Earl Marshal, for that important official thought it necessary to 
publish the following advertisement in the London Gazette : ‘ The 
Postboy of the 14th instant, giving an account of the corpse of 
Francis Tyssen lying in state in Goldsmiths’ Hall in so grand and 
complete a manner as had not been seen before, that it was carried 
in great procession with four of the King’s with a led 
horse in a velvet caparison, and all the trophies proper to a gentle- 
man, which was an open violation of the established rules and 
orders, and leads to the lessening of the rights and honour of the 
nobility and gentry in general.” (d) 

(a) Whitelaw and Walsh. 

(4) Dalton’s “ Archbishops of Dublin.” (c) Hayden. 


) 
(d) Tyson’s “ Environs of London ;” Bloxham’s “ Church Architecture 
of Rugby ;”’ “ Chambers’s Journal.” 
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THE PRIEST OFFERS HIS LIFE FOR HIS FLOCK.—[See p. 231.]} 


JERPOINT ABBEY.—An Iris Hisroricat Tate. 
[Continued from p. 206.] 





When Bridget had been conducted by her husband to 
Kilkenny, and placed in the house where the prior and his 
sister lived, the farmer returned home, ready to march as 
soon as he should receive orders from Lord William Grace, 
who was now at the head of an army of 3,000 men, gallant 
defenders of their religion, To remain at the farm would 
be a very melancholy life. The stables were empty, for the 
horses had been sold to provide money for the expenses of 
war. There were no labourers in the fields or meadows, and 
there was no sign of life around. At length the order came, 
and O’Brien, with his son, accompanied by Andrew O’Farrell, 
John Tobin, and James O’Brennan, left the farmhouse, where 
all had been together for some days. It was not without a 
pang of the heart that Patrick O’Brien, after having placed 
all things in order, closed the windows of the cottage and 
shut the door after him. : 

oa Let us go, my friends,” said he, * under the protection 
of God.” 

“God will guard the house,” said one of them, “ which 
you leave with such devotedness to His cause.” 

“I do but my duty. My house may be plundered, de- 
malichad, or burnt, but I never shall repent of the step 1 take 

= ay.” 

_ When a man leaves his home to go forth boldly to enter 
into war at the bidding of honour, his heart is roused by 
thoughts of everything which exalts, and by all those reflec- 
tions which spring from enthusiasm and from hope. He 
feels mets the justice of his cause, and his mind, 





glancing through history, dwells on those examples which 
show forth the strength which belongs to an honest cause. 

After a march of some hours, O’Farrell, Tobin, Power, 
O’Brennan, Macdermott, and the O’Briens arrived at the 
place where Lord Grace and 3,000 Catholics were encamped, 
and where, during three days, that leader had beheld the 
arrival of small detachments of men faithful to his cause. 

Andrew O'Farrell had often served under the orders of 
Lord Grace, who was much loved in all that part of Ireland, 
and who exercised great influence over the people. 

“ Welcome, my old comrade,” said the general, when 
he saw Andrew, “I knew you would not be absent from 
those who are assembled in the cause of honour and reli- 
gion.” 

“T thank your lordship for not having forgotten your old 
companion in arms. I have brought to the camp some Irish- 
men of the good old race, who, like Andrew O’Farrell, are 
ready to shed their blood in the cause of God.” 

Andrew, perceiving that Lord William had his eyes fixed 
on young Patrick O’Brien, told him not to suppose that he 
had brought a schoolboy to the camp, for that the young lad 
had some experience, and would soon earn the honour of 
being creditably spoken of in the ranks commanded by Lord 
William Grace. 

The moon was rising high into the heavens, and Lord 
Grace, accompanied by many of his officers, had just made 
the rounds of the camp to see that each point was well 
guarded. 

Above the heath where the army was encamped, and above 
the purple of the slopes and the verdure of the underwood, 
there were some rocky points quite bare and devoid of her- 





| bage. From the underwood in which Patrick O’Brien and 
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his companions were placed on their arrival, one of those 
rocks arose, and from its summit the view extended far over 
@ country romantic in its undulations, and possessing an air 
of wild beauty. Young Patrick, instead of surrendering 
himself to repose beside his father, climbed to the eminence 
to indulge in thought. There, as he gazed at one time on 
the sky, and at another on a lake whose blue surface lay 
tranquilly three hundred feet below him, he exclaimed to 
himself : 

“ How beautiful is the first night of this sacred war! 
How it makes the heart to beat! It is holy, and bids one 
to think of God. The stars tell of the power of the Most 
High, and the breeze which causes the leaves to tremble, 
passes over one’s native village, and bears upon its wings the 
memories of home. Beautiful is this first night of arms! 
A people rise against oppression. The soldier thinks of father 
and of mother, and how they have bidden him to go forth 
and do his duty, and that God will be with him. And at 
this recollection he lifts his eyes to heaven, and even if tears 
somewhat dim them, he thinks that he beholds the hand of 
God extended over him like a buckler, protecting him. 
Beautiful is this first night of arms! It is true that the vil- 
lage clock is not heard breaking on the silence with news of 
the progress of time. But there are other sounds. I hear 
the waves of the lake as they flow to the shore—those waves 
which the wind raises, and which roll on swiftly, though not 
more swiftly than the days of life. Perhaps there may bea 
battle to-morrow, and yet the birds of night sing as if it 
were the eve of a festival. The violet and the thyme exhale 
sweet perfume amidst the moss, which perhaps to-morrow 
will be stained with blood. Beautiful is this first night of arms! 
I feel the approach of a stirring future. The sunrise will 
not, indeed, bring each morning the same quietness as in 
village life, where every day brought peace and joy. But 
then peace and joy are always the same, while there isa 
mystery as to what will follow the first night of arms. At 
present, away from our village we are like the leaves which 
the night-wind scatters, and which know not where they 
may fall. We shall, however, fall where God wishes us to 
remain. If we fall in defence of His cause, we shall rise to 
an immortality of happiness. Oh, beautiful indeed is this 
first eve of our sacred war !”’ 

When young Patrick O’Brien had thus confided to the 
silent night those feelings which caused his heart to beat, 
the youthful soldier came down from the eminence, and 
stretching himself beside his father on the moss, he sank to 
sleep as calmly as a child, and the night-breeze fanned the 
curls of the brave patriot boy. 

When the morning began to brighten the east, messengers 
came to Lord Grace with tidings that the first battle between 
the innovators and the Catholics had taken place near Water- 
ford, and that the good cause had gained the advantage. 
This intelligence diffused great joy throughout the camp, 
and yet there was one regret mixed with thi¢ joy, for the 
soldiers wished that the enemy had attacked tilittle army 
of Lord Grace, and had received from it the first lesson and 
the first check. 

Some daysafter this advantage was gained by the Catholics, 
news came from the city of Waterford, to the effect that the 
partisans of the apostate king had let loose all their hatred 
against those who remained firm in the faith—who refused 
to acknowledge as spiritual chief of the Church in England 
@ man whom no person would willingly have for father, 
son, brother, or friend. Irritated by the reverse which they 
had sustained in the field, the enemies of religion demolished 
the churches, and flung into prison those men and women 
who had been most remarkable for their piety and their 
attachment to Catholicity. The messengers added, that it 
was most desirable that the armed Catholics should appear in 
considerable number under the walls of Waterford, in order 
to intimidate the violent men of Henry’s party, whose ven- 
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geance knew no restraint. Amongst the names of those who 
had been seized and immured in gaol, those of the prior of 
Jerpoint and his sister, the nun, were found almost at the 
head of the list of proscribed, 

This intelligence was well calculated to cause great indig- 
nation amongst the assembled peasants; but of them 
there was not one who felt these acts of tyranny more keenly 
than young Patrick O’Brien. 

‘‘ Father,” said he; “can you obtain leave of absence for 
me for a few days.” 

‘’ What!” said his father, “are you already tired of being 
a soldier? What would you do at our village?” 

‘Tt is not there I want to go, but to Waterford.” 

‘To Waterford! And why go there ?” 

‘To deliver my benefactor, the prior of Jerpoint.” 

‘¢ What means have you for this ?” 

‘¢ At present I have none.” 

‘¢ And who will supply them ?”’ 

‘God, I hope—that good God who often makes use of the 
weak to accomplish great things. It is written in the holy 
Book, that a child shall be in the hands of the Lord as an 
arrow in the hands of a strong man.” 

“Patrick, 1 see that God is with you, and I shall ask the 

general to allow you to go at once where the voice from on 
bigh calls you; and when you shall have accomplished your 
task, you shall return to us.”’ 
_ “Your son,” said Lord William Grace, when the per- 
mission was asked, “‘ seems to me too young to go alone to a 
city in a state of excitement as Waterford is at present. How 
old are you, my little-friend.” 

‘¢ As old as the shepherd David was when he slew Goliath, 
and as old as your brother Everard, whom your lordship 
has not deemed too young to be entrusted with our flag.” 

Patrick’s father fearing lest this answer might displease 
the general, immediately said: ‘This boy, my lord, has 
sometimes sudden inspirations, and hitherto they have guided 
him aright. Consent, therefore, to grant him a few days’ 
leave, and I dare guarantee that he will make good use of 
the time, and will bring many a recruit to the camp.” 

‘Yes, my lord,” said young Patrick, ‘“‘1 will say to those 
who love God and Ireland: ‘Come to us; the heart beats 
more lightly under our flag than in company with the hor- 
rors and crimes which disgrace the towns. It is far better 
to sleep under a tent than in mansions stained with crime, 
and all those who obey the woman-slayer, and who com- 
mand in his name, have flung blood on all your dwellings. 
Come with me; the night is beautiful at the camp when 
the moon permits her light to fall upon the arms of the war- 
riors; and the day, too, is beautiful there, when the sun’s 
rays gleam like lightning on helmet and cuirass,’” _ 

Lord William Grace listened to the youth with astonish- 
ment and emotion. Not only did the voice of Patrick move 
his heart, but it seemed to possess a strange appearance of 
authority ; and the young peasant, when he spoke, had the 
air of one who was listening and obeying some invisible 

ower. 
ra Young boy,” said the general, “after three days shall 
have elapsed, 1 will grant you the leave you ask. At pre- 
sent the roads are not safe—but I shall, to-day, proceed to 
drive the enemy somewhat out of our way.” 

‘Let us mount, then, my lord,” said the elder O’Brien, » 
“and show these brigands that Ireland will have nothing to 
do with them any more than with asps and vipers.” ; 

“ Certainly, comrade,” said Lord Grace, “ we shall. We 
have now been five days idle, and it is time that we should 
begin and drive them out of the country.” i 

*¢ Father,” said young O’Brien, “1 shall go with you.” 

“Yes,” said Lord William, “you shall come with your 
father. You arrived here together, and I shail not separate 
you. This will be your first battle. Does your heart beat ¢” 

“Yes, my lord, but not with fear,” | 
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“ Have you no longer the wish to go to Waterford ?” 

“ Not to-day, mylord. I shall go with your lordship and 
my father against the enemy.” 

Two hours after the sun had begun to fling his rays over 
the waters of the lake, an order was given without noise for 
five hundred men to mount. 

Young Patrick was soon on horseback, holding himself 
proudly, sword in hand, between his father and Andrew 
O'Farrell, when Lord William Grace, passing down the line 
of the cavaliers who were about to march, said to his brother, 
who was on horseback beside him: 

“ Everard, I thought you were the youngest in the army ; 
but here is a cavalier younger than you, and like you, free 
from fear.” 

The two youths exchanged looks, and a sudden sympathy 
attracted them to each other. Everard beheld in Patrick a 
poetry of soul and an expression of lofty feeling, and Patrick, 
who possessed a heart deeply impressed with the poetical 
sentiment, rejoiced at finding amongst the rough soldiers by 
whom he was surrounded a being who could comprehend 
his feelings. 

The expedition was attended with complete success. 
Amortown and fifteen hundred men were obliged to retreat, 
and to take refuge in the towns. From every cottage and 
. from every ruin the faithful Irish rose. The war had be- 
come a holy war, and the Cross of Fire had traversed the 
country, commanding all, under pain of disgrace in this 
world and perdition in the next, to arm in defence of reli- 
gion and country, and forcing even the most negligent to 
rouse themselves. The enemies of religion found support in 
the towns. Amortown knew this, and retired from the open 
country. 

One engagement, however, took place, and the young 
standard-bearer, Lord Grace’s brother, was on the point of 
being made prisoner. He had heard a murmur amongst the 
officers to the effect that he was too young for the honour 
which had been conferred upon him of bearing the Catholic 
banner. To prove that if his years were few he was not 
deficient in courage, he had rushed with his standard against 
Amortown, and had engaged him amidst a host of enemies. 
Patrick and his father were at a distance; but high above 
the lances and partizans, and amidst the confusion of battle, 
Patrick perceived the banner rising and falling, apparently 
dragged by different hands. 

“There’s danger there!” cried he to his father, and he 
galloped off to reach the threatened banner. It was just 
about to fall into the hands of the soldiers of Amortown, 
though Everard, wounded and losing blood, was fighting like 
a young lion. 

We're coming!” shouted Patrick; “hold the standard 
still My father and other brave friends are hastening to help 
you.” 

And while thus crying out, the young peasant flew to the 
side of the young knight, and they saved the redcross ban- 
ner, 

After the battle Everard told Patrick that he would hence- 

forth call him brother. 
_ Whilst these two youths were performing prodigies of 
“Valour, the elder O’Brien, as well as Macdermott, Power, 
Dillon, O’Brennan, O'Farrell, and many others, arrived at 
the brow of a hill, where the banner was floating to the 
breeze. They soon routed the enemy, and Amortown gave 
orders to his soldiers to retreat to Waterford. 

“Glory be to God, and honour to Everard Grace !” ex- 
— the Catholic soldiers when they saw the enemy 

ying. 

_ “Yes,” said Everard, “ Glory, indeed, be to God; but 
honour to Patrick O’Brien, Without his courage I should 


have been made prisoner, and you would have lost your 
noble standard.” 


“Glory to God! Honour to Everard Grace! Honour, 
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to Patrick O’Brien!” Such were the cries that echoed 
throughout the Catholic army, 

Two men stood on the mountain side weeping with joy. 
These were Lord William Grace and the elder Patrick 
O’Brien. The hand which made the heart of the knight 
made that of the peasant. 

After having taken care of the wounded, and having made 
himself certain that the wound of Everard was not dangerous 
Lord William ordered the army to return to the camp. A 
day of victory ends like any other day. Night came down 
— the sky, and all nature was soon enveloped in its gloomy 
shades. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION, 


By J. BR. O’Fianaean, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c, 





SIR JONAH BARRINGTON, JUDGE OF THE ADMIRALTY COURT. 
(Continued from page 208.) 

As a singular instance of the qualifications of a useful 
member in those days, we note the following. The italics are 
in the work I quote:* ‘‘ He is so good a marksman that he 
can repeatedly strike out the mark upon the ace of spades at 
twelve paces distance. He has frequently fought and never 
missed his man. In Ireland it is considered not fair to fight 
him.” 

Then followed a glimpse into Mr. Barrington’s domestic 
history which may readily explafa why “Irish Political Cha- 
racters’’ was published anonymously: ‘‘ His marriage with 
the daughter of a silk-mercer in Dublin, with a large fortune, 
was his principal step to distinction. It enabled him to keep 
up a genteel establishment, and he soon dashed into public 
notice with an effrontery that has eertainly never been sur- 
passed. He is supposed to have pretty much the same idea 
of blushing that a blind man has of colours.” 

Assuredly had the writer of this sketch been known, and 
within reach of the irate Jonah, it is very likely his work 
would have got him into trouble, and an invitation to the 
Fifteen Acres—ihe fighting-ground for duellists—certainly 
given. ‘The practice of duelling in Ireland was a remnant of 
the ancient trial by ordeal in vogue in the early times. Look- 
ing back to the prevalence of this unchristian practiee, we 
may well wonder how justiee could be administered, crime 
punished, and the laws of morality enforced, by men whose 
hands were so constantly raised against their fellow-creatures. 

Barrington gives the following abstract from a long list of 
official duels which oceurred in his time:—The Lord Chan- 
cellor, Earl of Clare, fought Curran, Master of the Rolls ; the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Lord Clonmel, fought Lord 
Tyrawly, a Privy Counsellor, Lord Llandaff, and others ; Egan, 
Chairman of Kilmainham, fought J. P. Curran, R. Barrett, 
and several others. I might swell the list by such names as 
the Right. Hon. Isaac Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Baron Medge, Chief Justice Lord Norbury, Dr. Duigenan, 
Harry Deane Grady, the Provost of Trinity College; Hely 
Hutchinson, Thomas Wallace, and others; but it is recalling 
a trait of our national character which, thank God, has dis- 
appeared with the excessive drinking and like vices of the 
past generation. 

The vigour and honesty with which Mr. Barrington op- 
posed the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land made him very popular with the citizens of Dublin, 
who, more than any other class, suffered personally as well 
as politically by the measure, which deprived them during many 
months of each year of the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
and the loss of so many gifted and social Irishmen who had 
houses in the city. 

* « Trish Political Characters,” p. 223 
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An election for a member to the Imperial Parliament im- 
pending in 1803, overtures were made to Mr. Barrington to 
become a candidate for the city of Dublin, and he consented 
to stand. <A contest was the result. The candidates were, 
on the Liberal side, Mr. Latouche and Mr. Barrington ; on 
the Tory side, Mr. Beresford and Mr. Ogle; Sir John 
Jervoise also stood, but it was not thought he had any chance 
of success. Mr. Barrington had most distinguished support. 
The first four votes recorded in his favour were those of 
Mr. George Ponsonby, afterwards Lord Chancellor, Henry 
Grattan, Plunket, and Curran. On Grattan attending to vote, 
he was objected to as having been expelled on the report of 
Lord Clare’s committee. ‘The objection was made by Mr. 
John Gifford, long known as the *‘ Dog in Office.” Grattan 
was not the man to suffer so audacious an insult to pass with 
impunity. When the turbulence which it had created had 
calmed down, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, when I observe the 
quarter from whence the objection comes, I am not surprised 
at its being made. It proceeds from the hired traducer of 
his country—the excommunicated of his fellow-citizens—the 
regal rebel—the unpunished ruflian—the bigotted agitator ! 
In the city a firebrand—in the court a liar—in the streets a 
bully—in the field a coward! And so obnoxious is he to the 
very party he wishes to espouse, that he is only supportable 
by doing those dirty acts the less vile refuse to execute.” 

Gifford was thunderstruck, and the reply—‘‘I would spit 
upon him in a desert,” was his malignant retort. ‘The roll 
was examined, and Mr, Grattan’s name being untouched, he 
voted triumphantly. 

Barrington exculpates Gifford’s character from some of the 
epithets so unsparivgly poured upon him. The result of the 
poll showed Barrington defeated. Having failed in his attempt 
to get elected as member for Dublin, Barrington appears to 
have got restless and dissatisfied with the existing aflairs 
in Ireland. He went abroad, and lived chiefly on the Conti- 
nent for the remainder of his life. While abroad he seems to 
have occupied his time in literary pursuits, and some of his 
writings are curious pictures of Irish life as it existed in the 
early time of George III. 

Not long after the Union, most probably to try and recon- 
cile him to the change, Mr. Barrington obtained the honour 
of knighthoog. He continued to hold his office of Judge of 
the Admiralty, but I do not think he was engaged in much 
praciice in the courts. 

Barrington’s ‘* Personal Sketches,” and his ‘* Rise and Fall 
of the Irish Nation,” are really valuable books. They throw 
great light upon a very important period of Irish history. The 
great features of a nation’s character stand out prominently in 
those pages, and we are brought behind the scenes of the 
theatre where the great tragedy of the ‘ Life and Death of the 
Trish Parliament” was performed. It has been well remarked 
that we live in an age when everything is known. Standard 
works ealled histories seldom give the real causes of events. 
The secret movements which have brought about changes of 

deep moment are often lying in letters hidden away in book- 
cases or mouldering in garrets. Now, when the Diary of a 
Pepys, an Evelyn, a Wraxall, or a Raikes is given to the world, 
what a change is often produced in our minds by our getting 
at the secrets of ministers and public men; and therefore we 
are much indebted to Sir Jonah Barrington for his volumes, 
gossiping as they are, and often prosy. 

These * Personal Sketches” are the most accurate reflection 
of the peculiar idiosyneracy of the writer. We see as clearly 
into his thoughts as if he had the window in his breast so de- 
sired by the Greek philosopher. His vanity, his self-conceit, 
his pretension, are here vividly pourtrayed; but mixed up 
with the sand are shells and pearls of price. Barrington did 
not occupy himself in chronicling small beer, or depicting the 
qualities and conduct of little men. On the contrary, he 
mixed with chiefs of parties, and as the value of such jottings 
as his depend entirely on the opportunities the writer has had 
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for picking up his treasures, we are enabled to place some con- 
siderable degree of credit to his statements. True, in some 
instances he empties his wallets very unceremoniously, and 
we find the order of chronology quite unheeded—but we must 
take them as they come. If he was like Sinbad in the valley 
of diamonds, one must admit he made use of his opportunity 
to pick up many precious stones. 

His ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation” places before us 
the leading men who were ranged for and against the country. 
The sketches are bold and life-like, and the characters of the 
men are drawn with considerable skill. It is a work which 
shows of what venal qualities the Irish members were, for the 
most part, composed. We find from the preface to his ‘* Personal 
Sketches” they were written in a very desultory manner. He 
had accumulated a horse-load or two of letters, papers, and 
fragments. ‘‘I found that some of the fragments amused 
myself, and I therefore began to consider whether they might 
not amuse other people. I had for near half-a-century kept— 
not a diary, but a sort of rambling chronicle wherein I made 
notes of matters which, from time to time, struck my fancy. 
Some of these memoranda were illegible, others just sufficient 
to set my memory working ; some were sad, and some were cheer- 
ful ; some were old, others recent. In fine, I began to select ; 
so I took up the heap indiscriminately, picked out the subjects 
that amused me most, wrote a list of their several headings, 
as many as I conceived would make two or three volumes. 
My next process was to make up court-dresses for my sketches 
and fragments, such as might facilitate their introduction into 
respectable company, without observing strict chronological 
sequence, to which I am aware light readers have a noted 
aversion.” This work, ‘‘ Personal Sketches of his own Times,” 
in two volumes, was published by Colburn in London, in 
1827, and dedicated to Chief Justice Bushe. ‘These volumes 
were followed by a third, with the same title, published also 
in London in 18338, and dedicated to Lord Stowell. Bar- 
rington was then seventy years of age, and must have been a 
very active man, to judge by the extent of his travelling, de- 
scribed in these volumes. 

In Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘* Personal Sketches ”’ are several 
anecdotes well worth repeating. His account of Mr. Jeremiah 
Keller is very accurate. ‘‘ He had the rare faculty of dress- 
ing up the severest satire in the garb of pleasantry—a faculty 
which makes no friends, and often fixes and deepens ani- 
mosity. Keller was a good man, generally liked, and popular 
with the bar. Though not very wealthy he had an indepen- 
dence of mind and manners which gave great offence to the 
pride of the leading authorities. Lord Clare could not endure 
him, and never missed an opportunity of showing, or affecting 
to show, his contempt for Jerry. When the haughty Lord 
Chancellor died, his friends thought the most appropriate 
compliment which could be paid to his memory would be the 
attendance of the members of the bar of Ireland at his funeral. 
He had, however, made so many personal enemies that a can- 
vass was deemed prudent, and among others the deputation 
waited on Mr. Keller. 

**¢ You know, my dear friend,’ said the spokesman of the 
body, ‘that Lord Clare is to be buried to-morrow.’ 

««¢*Tigs generally the last thing done with dead Chancellors,’ 
replied Keller. 

‘¢ « He'll be buried in St. Peter’s,’ said the canvasser. 

- “é¢Then, ho’s going to a friend of the family,’ observed 
Keller ; ‘ his father was a Papist.’ 

‘¢This created a general laugh, 

‘¢¢ My dear Keller,’ persisted the speaker, ‘the bar mean 
to go in procession; have you any objection to attend Lord 
Clare’s funeral ?’ 

‘¢¢ None at all,’ said the witty barrister—‘ none at all. I 
shall certainly attend his funeral with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable.’ ” 

Sir Jonah Barrington published his last work, ‘‘The Rise 
and Fall of the Irish Nation,” in 1883. It is dedicated to 


























































Lord Plunket, and he was then in a declining state of health. 
In this work he reviews the history of Ireland from the time 
of its connexion with England, and shows the state of affairs 
in very clear and energetic style. His account of the mode 
by which the Union was effected is pregnant with interesting 
detail, and those who advocate the repeal of that measure 
should study well this work. 

Sir Jonah Barrington held the appointment of Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty for about thirty-two years. He was suc- 
ceeded in that judgeship, in 1830, by Mr. North. As he in- 
forms us in the preface to the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Irish 
Nation,” his health was then declining. He survived for a 
few years before the grave closed over the mortal remains of 
Sir Jonah Barrington. 
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Trrep of the town, where the sight of the closed shutters of the 
nobility, my friends, makes my heart sick in my walks—af 
almost to sit in those vast Pall Mall solitudes, the Clubs, and of 
annoying the Club waiters, who might, I thought, be going to 
shoot in the country but for me, [ determined on a brief tour in 
the provinces, and paying some visits in the.country which were 
long due. 

My first visit was to my friend Major Ponto (H.P. of the 
Horse Marines) in Mangelwurzelshire. he Major in his little 
pheton was in waiting to take me up at the station. The vehicle 
was not certainly splendid, but such a carriage as would accom- 
modate a plain man (as Ponto said he was) and a numerous family. 
We drove by beautiful fresh fields and green hedges, through a 
cheerful English landscape ; the high road, as smooth and trim as 
the way in a nobleman’s park, was charmingly checkered with cool 
shade and goldensunshine. Rustics in snowy smock-frocks, jerked 
their hats off smiling as we passed. Children, with cheeks as red 
as the apples in the orchards, bobbed curtseys to us at the cottage- 
doors. Blue church spires rose here and there in the distance; and 
as the buxom gardener’s wife opened the white gate at the Major’s 
little ivy-covered lodge, and we drove through the neat plantations 
of firs and evergreens up to the house, my bosom felt a joy and 
elation which I thought it was impossible to experience in the 
smoky atmosphere of a town. ‘ Here,” I mentally exclaimed, * is 
all peace, plenty, happiness. Here, I shall be rid of Snobs. There 
can be none in this charming Arcadian spot.” 

Stripes, the Major’s man (formerly corporal in his gallant 
corps), received my portmanteau, and an elegant little present 
which I had brought from town as a peace-offering to Mrs. Ponto— 
viz., a cod and oysters from Grove’s, in a hamper about the size of 
a coffin. 

Ponto’s house (“* The Evergreens” Mrs. P. has christened it) is 
a perfect paradise of a place. It is all over creepers, and bow- 
windows, and verandahs. A wavy lawn tumbles up and down all 
round it, with flower-beds of wonderful shapes, and zigzag gravel 
walks, and beautiful but damp shrubberies of myrtles and glisten- 
ing laurustinums, which have procured it its change of name. It 
was called Little Bullock’s Pound in old Doctor Ponto’s time. I 
had a view of the pretty grounds, and the stable, and the adjoining 
village and church, and a great park beyond, from the windows of 
the bedroom whither Ponto conducted me. It was the yellow 
bedroom,’ the freshest and pleasantest of bedchambers; the air 
was fragrant with a large bouquet that was placed on the writing 
table; the linen was fragrant with the lavender in which it had 
been laid; the chintz hangings of the bed and the big sofa were, if 
not fragrant with flowers, at least painted all over with them; the 
pen-wiper on the table was the imitation of a double dahlia; and 
there was accommodation for my watch in a sun-flower on the 
mantelpiece. A scarlet-leafed creeper came curling over the win- 
dows, through which the setting sun was pouring a flood of golden 
light. It was all flowers and freshness. Oh, how unlike those black 
chimney-pots in St. Alban’s-place, London, on which these weary 
eyes are accustomed to look. 

“It must be all happiness here, Ponto,” said I, flinging myself 
down into the snug bergere, and inhaling such a delicious draught 
of country air as all the millefleurs of Mr. Atkinson’s shop cannot 
impart to even the most expensive pocket-handkerchief. 

** Nice place, isn’t it?” said Ponto. ‘ Quiet and unpretending. 


I like everything quiet. You've not brought your valet with you? 
Stripes will arrange your dressing things ;” and that functionary, 
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entering at the same time, 
to lay out the black kerseymeres, “ the rich cut velvet Genoa waist- 
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proceeded to gut my portmanteau, and 


coat,” the white choker, and other polite articles of evening costume, 

with great gravity and despatch. ‘A great dinner-party,” thinks 

I to myself, seeing these preparations (and not, perhaps, Menleantl 

at the idea that some of the best people in the neighbourhood were 

coming to see me). ‘ Hark, there’s the first bell ringing!” said 

Ponto, moving away; and, in fact, a clamorous harbinger of victuals 

began clanging from the stable turret, and announced the agreeable 

fact, that dinner would appear in half-an-hour. “Ifthe dinner is as 

grand as the dinner bell,” thoucht I, “ faith, I’m in good quarters !” 

and had leisure during the half-hour's interval, not only to advance 
my own person to the utmost polish of elegance which it is capable 
of receiving, to admire the pedigree of the Pontos hanging over the 
chimney, and the Ponto crest and arms emblazoned on the wash- 
hand-basin and jug, but to make a thousand reflections on the 
happiness of a country life—upon the innocent friendliness and 
cordiality of rustic intercourse ; «nd to sigh for an opportunity of 
retiring, like Ponto, to my own fields, to my own wine and fig-tree, 
with a placens uxor in my domus, and a half-score of sweet young 
pledges of affection sporting round my paternal knee. 

Clang! At the end of the thirty minutes, dinner-bell number 
two pealed from the adjacent turret. I hastened down stairs, 
expecting to find a score of healthy country folks in the drawing- 
room. ‘There was only one person there; a tall Roman-nosed 
lady, glistening over with bugles, in deep mourning. She rose, 
advanced two steps, made a majestic curtsey—during which all 
the bugles in her awful head-dress began to twiddle and qui- 
ver—and then said, ** Mr. Snob, we are very happy to see you at 
The Evergreens,” and she heaved a great sigh. 

This, then, was Mrs. Major Ponto; to whom, making my very 
best bow, [ replied. that | was very proud to make her acquaintance 
as also that of so charming a place as The Evergreens. 

Another sigh. ‘ We are distantly related, Mr. Snob,” said she 
shaking her melancholy head. “™ Poor dear Lord Rubadub !” 

“Oh!” said I, not knowing what the deuce Mrs. Major Ponto 
meant. 

** Major Ponto told me that you were of the Leicestershire Snobs ; 
a very old family, and related to Lord Snobbington, who married 
Laura Rubadub, who is a cousin of mine, as was her poor dear 
father, for whom we are now mourning. What a seizure! only 
sixty-three—apoplexy quite unknown until now in our family!. In 
life we are in death, Mr. Snob. Does Lady Snobbington bear the 
deprivation well ? 

‘Why, really Ma’am, I—I don’t know,” I replied, more and 
more confused. 

As she was speaking I heard a sort of cloop, by which well-known 
sound I was aware that somebody was opening a bottle of wine, 
and Ponto entered in a huge white neckcloth and a rather shabby 
black suit. 

** My love,” Mrs. Major Ponto said to her husband, “‘ we were 
talking of our cousin, poor dear Lord Rubadub! His death has 
placed some of the first families in England in mourning. Does 
Lady Rubadub keep the house in Hill-street, do you know ?” 

I didn’t know, but at a venture I said, “1 believe she does,” 
and, looking down to the drawing-room table, saw the inevitable, 
abominable, maniacal, absurd, disgusting Peerage open on the 
table, interleaved with annotations, and open at the article “ Snob- 
bington.” 

* Dinner is served,” says Stripes, flinging open the door; and I 
gave Mrs. Major Ponto my arm. 

Of the dinner to which we now sat down, I am not going to be 
a severe critic. ‘The mahogany I hold to be inviolable; but this I 
will say, that [ prefer Sherry to Marsala when I can get it, and 
the latter was the wine of which I have no doubt I heard the 
cloop just before dinner. Nor was it particularly good of its 
kind. However, Mrs. Majer Ponto did not evidently know the 
difference, for she called the liquor Amontillado during the whole 
of the repast, and drank but half a glass of it, leaving the rest for 
the Major and his guest. 

Stripes was in the livery of the Ponto family, a thought shabby, 
but gorgeous in the extreme—lots of magnificent worsted lace and 
livery buttons of a very notable size. ‘lhe honest fellow’s hands, I 
remarked, were very large and black ; and a fine odour of the stable 
was wafted about the room as he moved to and fro in his ministra- 
tion. I should have preferred a clean maid-servant, but the sen- 
sations of Londoners are too acute perhaps on these subjects; anda 
faithful ** John,” after all, is more genteel. 

From the circumstance of the dinner being composed of pig’s 





head mock-turtle soup, of pig’s fry, and roast ribs of pork, 1 am led 
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to imagine that one of Ponto’s black Hampshires had been sacri- 
ficed a short time previous to my visit. It was an excellent and 
comfortable repast—only there was rather a sameness in it. I made 
a similar remark on the next day. 

During the dinner Mrs. Ponto asked me many questions regard- 
ing the nobility, my relatives. ‘* When Lady Angelina Skeggs 
would come out; and if the Countess, her mamma (this was said 
with much archness and he-he-ing) still wore that extraordinary 
purple hair dye?” ‘ Whether my Lord Guttlebury kept, besides 
his French chef, and an English cordon-bleu for the roasts, an 
Italian for the confectionery ?” ** Who attended at Lady Clapper- 
claw’s conversazioni?” and “ Whether Sir John Champignon’s 
‘Thursday Mornings’ were pleasant?” “ Was it true that Lady 
Carabas, wanting to pawn her diamonds, found that they were 
paste, and that the Marquis had disposed of them beforehand ?” 
“ How was it that Snuflin, the great tobacco merchant, broke off 
the marriage which was on the tapis between him and their second 
daughter ; and was it true that a mulatto lady came over from the 
Havanna and forbid the match ?” 

“Upon my word, Madam,” I had begun, and was going on to 
say that I didn’t know one word about all these matters which 
seemed so to interest Mrs. Major Ponto, when the Major, giving me 
a stamp with his large foot under the table, said— 

* Come, come, Snob, my boy, we are all tiled, you know. We 
know you're one of the fashionable people about town; we saw your 
name at Lady Clapperclaw’s soirees, and the Champignon break- 
fasts ; and as for the Rubadubs, of course as relations—” * * 

** Oh, of course, 1 dine there twice a-week,” I said; and then 
I remembered that my cousin, Humphry Snob of the Middle 
Temple is a great frequenter of genteel societies, and to have 
seen his name in the Morning Post at the tag-end of several party 
lists So, taking the hint, 1am ashamed to say I indulged Mrs. 
Major Ponto with a deal of information about the first families 
in England, such as would astonish those great personages if they 
knew them. I described to her most accurately the three reigning 
beauties of last season at Almack’s; told her in confidence that his 
Grace the D— of W was going to be married the day after his 
statue was put up; that his Grace the D— of D—— was also 
about to lead the fourth daughter of the Archduke Stephen to the 
hymeneal altar; and talked to her, in a word, just in the style of 
Mrs. Gore’s last fashionable novel. 

Mrs, Major was quite fascinated .y this brilliant conversation. 
She began to trot out scraps of French, just for all the world as 
they do in the novels ; and kissed her hand to me quite graciously, 
telling me to come soon to caffy—ung pu de Musick o salong— 
with which she tripped off like an elderly fairy. 

“Shall I open a bottle of port—or do you ever drink such a 
thing as hollands and water?” says Ponto, looking ruefully at 
me. This was a very different style of thing to what I had been 
led to expect from him at our smoking-room at the club, where 
he swaggers about his horses and his cellar, and slapping me on 
the shoulder used to say, “‘ Come down to Mangelwurzelshire, Snob 
my boy, and I'll give vou as good a day’s shooting, and as good a 
glass of claret as any in the county.”—“ Well,” I said, “1 liked 
hollands much better than port, and gin even better than hol- 
lands.” ‘This was lucky. It was gin; and Stripes brought in hot 
water on a splendid plated tray. 

The jingling of a harp and piano soon announced that Mrs. 
Ponto’s ung pu de Musick had commenced, and the smell of the 
stable again entering the dining-room, in the person of Stripes 
summoned us to caffy and the little concert. She beckoned me 
with a winning smile to the sofa, on which she made room for me, 
and where we could command a fine view of the backs of the young 
ladies who were performing the musical entertainment. Very 
broad backs they were too, strictly according to the present mode, 
for crinoline or its substitutes is not an expensive luxury, and 
young people in the country can afford tu be in the fashion at very 
trifling charges. Miss Emily Ponto at the piano, and her sister 
Maria at that somewhat exploded instrument, the harp, were in 
light blue dresses that looked ail flounce, and spread out like Mr. 
Greeén’s balloon when inflated. 

“ Brilliant touch Emily has—what a fine arm Maria’s is,” Mrs. 
Ponto remarked good-natgiredly, pointing out the merits of her 
daughters, and waving her own arm in such a way as to show that 
she was not a little satisfied with the beauty of that member. I 
observed she had about nine bracelets and bangles, consisting of 
chains and padlocks, the Major’s miniature, and a variety of brass 
serpents with fiery ruby or tender turquoise eyes, writhing up to 
her elbow almost in the most profuse contortions. 

‘* You recognise those polkas? They were played at Devonshire 
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House on the 23rd of July, the day of the grand fete?” So I 
said, “* Yes—I knew ’em quite intimately ;” and began wagging my 
head as if in acknowledgment of those old friends. 

When the performance was concluded, I had the felicity of a 
presentation and conversaticn with the two tall and scraggy Miss 
Pontos; and Miss Wirt, the governess, sat down to entertain us 
with variations on “Sich a gettin’ up Stairs.” They were deter- 
mined to be in the fashion. 

For the performance of the ‘‘ Gettin’ up Stairs” [ haveno other 
name but that it was a stunner, First Miss Wirt, with great deli- 
beration, played the original and beautiful melody, cutting it, as 
it were, out of the instrument, and firing off each note so loud, 
clear, and sharp, that I am sure Siripes must have heard it in the 
stable. 

‘‘ What a finger!” says Mrs. Ponto; and indeed it was a finger, 
as knotted as a turkey’s drumstick, and splaying all over the piano. 
When she had banged out the tune slowly, she begun a different 
manner of “ Gettin’ up Stairs,” and did so with a fury and swift- 
ness quite incredible. She spun up.stairs; she whirled up stairs; 
she galloped up stairs; she rattled up stairs; and then having got 
the tune to the top landing, as it were, she hurled it down aguin 
shrieking to the bottom floor, where it sank in a crash as if 
exhausted by the breathless rapidity of the descent. Then Miss 
Wirt played the *“ Gettin’ up Stairs” with the most pathetic and 
ravishing solemnity; plaintive moans and sobs issued from the 
keys—you wept and trembled as you were getting up stairs. Miss 
Wirt’s hands seemed to faint and wail and die in variations ; again 
and she went up with a savage clang and crash of trumpets, as if 
Miss Wirt was storming a breach ; and although I knew nothing of 
music, as I sat and listened with my mouth open to this wonderful 
display, my caffy grew cold, and I wondered the windows did not 
crack and the chandelier start out of the beam at the sound of 
this earthquake of a piece of music. 

‘Glorious creature! Isn’t she?” said Mrs. Ponto. ‘ Squirtz’s 
favourite pupil—inestimable to have such a creature. Lady Carabas 
would give her eyes for her! A prodigy of accomplishments! 
Thank you, Miss Wirt!” and the young ladies gave a heave and 
a gasp of admiration—a deep-breathing gushing sound, such as 
you hear at church when the sermon comes to a full stop. 

Miss Wirt put her two great double-knuckled hands round a 
waist of her two pupils, and said, ‘*‘ My dear children, I hope you 
will be able to play it soon as well as your poor little governess. 
When I lived with the Dunsinanes, it was the dear Duchess’s fa 
vourite, and Lady Barbara and Lady Jane M'‘Beth learned it. 
It was while hearing Jane play that, 1 remember, that dear Lord 
Castletoddy first fell in love with her? And though he is but an 
Irish peer, with not more than} fifteen thousand a year, I persuaded 
Do you know Castletoddy, Mr. Snob ?—round 
towers—sweet place—county Mayo. Old Lord Castletoddy (the 
present Lord was then Lord Inishowen) was a most eccentric old 
man—they say he was mad. I heard his Royal Highness the poor 
dear Duke of Sussex—(such a man, my dears, but alas! addicted 
to smoking !)—I heard his Royal Highness say to the Marquis of 
Anglesea, ‘1 am sure Castletoddy is mad!’ but Inishowen wasn’t 
in marrying my sweet Jane, though the dear child had but her 
ten thousand pounds pour tout potage !” 

‘‘ Most invaluable person,” whispered Mrs. Major Ponto to me. 
‘‘ Has lived in the very highest society:” and 1, who have been 
accustomed to see governesses bullied in the world, was delighted 
to find this one ruling the roast, and to think that even the majes- 
tic Mrs. Ponto bent before her. 

As for my pipe so to speak, it went out at once. I hadn’t 
a word to say against a woman who was intimate with every 
Duchess in the Red Book. She wasn’t the rose-bud, but she had 
been near it. She had rubbed shoulders with the great, and about 
these we talked all the evening incessantly, and about the fashions, 
and about the Court, until bed-time came. 

-* And are there Snobs in this elysium?” I exclaimed, jumping 
into the lavender-perfumed bed. Ponto’s snoring boomed from 
the neighbouring bed-room in reply.— Thackeray. 





It is a beautiful compliment that Haydn, the musician, paid a 
great female vocalist. Reynolds had painted her as Cecilia, listening to 
celestial music. Looking at it, Haydn said—* It is like her, but there is 
a strange mistake.” ‘“ What is that?” asked Reynolds. “ Why, you 
have painted her listening to angels, when you ought to have represented 
the angels listening to her.”’* ’ 


Let any one move his eye from the most magnificent parade or 


triumph to the expanse of heaven, and instantly what was great is little, 
and what was public is private. | 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOOIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE WEDDING OF BALLYPOOREEN. 


I rounp the lady of the mansion and Dr. O’Neill—-brother of | 


my sporting friend in Fermoy—seated at breakfast. Beyond 
a shade of pallor on her cheek, the heiress seemed nothing 
worse for the audacious attempt to carry her off; and the 
good-humoured doctor, evidently with a view of keeping up 
her spirits, was bantering her with the notion that force alone 
could compel her to marry. 

‘‘What says the gallant Major,” he continued, as I ap- 
proached, ‘‘can anything under personal constraint induce 
Miss Malowney to go to the altar ?” 

‘‘T know who deserves to go to the halter,’ I replied, 
pressing the dear hand placed in mine; and to my beloved 
girl’s inquiries as to how I rested, I assured her, ‘‘ i had been 
made most comfortable.” 

‘‘ Have you seen Daly, Doctor ?” I inquired. 

“Yes; he is doing well, and I hope to have him about 
shortly.” 

Breakfast over, I arranged with Miss Malowney that, save 
during the hours I was compelled to be in Fermoy with my 
regiment, I should remain as her guard, and she would have 
Father Molloy on a visit until the necessary arrangements for 
our marriage were completed. My love for soldiering had not 
abated, but I had seen a great deal of active service, and my 
frame was not in as thorough repair as when I commenced 
these ‘‘ Tales of Country Quarters.” Ll was therefore easily 
induced to sell out, and glad to oblige a dear friend in our 
regiment, one of the senior captains, who offered me liberal 
terms. 

Need I say what delightful meetings passed between my 
Catherine and myself. What happy walks we had, hand-in- 
hand, through the lovely grounds surrounding Caherdringha 
House—what rose-coloured pictures we formed of our future, 
during the summer evenings when the golden sun-rays played 
on the summits of the Galtees. 

How different was my meeting wilh Lady O'Halloran from 
our parting many years before. She, who had then withheld 
her hand, now folded me in an embrace that nearly smothered 
me; while Sir Halloran and Father Molloy were loud in expres- 
sions of delight at the happy termination of my long estrange- 
ment. 

‘We'll not let you away any more, for ’tis plain you can’t 
be trusted alongside a petticoat, Major,” exclaimed Sir Hal- 
loran with boisterous merriment. - 

“T think he may,” interposed the good priest; ‘‘ ’tis an 
old saying, ‘a burnt child dreads the fire,’ so you need have 
no fear, Catherine, I’li go bail.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I declare I'll never be easy till he is well seeured,”’ 
added Lady O'Halloran. 

‘‘T am ready for the handcuffs at any moment,” said I, 
‘and the sooner the better.” 

** That’s spoken like a man,” said Sir Halloran. 
says the heiress ?” 

Miss Malowney and Lady O’Halloran conversed in a low 
tone apart, and then her ladyship informed the good com- 
pany, ‘‘ that as there was no just impediment, as soon as 
the settlements were drawn and the bride’s trosseau was ready, 
which she expected would be in about a month, the wedding 
might take place; and as the ceremony was to be celebrated 
in the chapel of Ballypooreen, she would provide the bridal 
breakfast.”’ 

We have now a word to say about the criminals. The 
principal offender was Carson. His appearance on the night 
of the attempted abduction of the heiress startled me; for 
having witnessed bis descent through the window near the 
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‘brain, and he was notorious for his reck! 


barricade in Paris, I looked on him as dead. 


He had, how- 
ever, only been stunned ; but the blow parti 


ally unsettled his 


ess courage. He 
amassed a considerable sum of money in Paris, which he 


brought to Ireland. Here his old associates—the lowest 2e- 
scription of grooms and drunken jockeys—soon found him out, 
and helped him to squander his money. Reduced again to 
want, he sought his family mansion ; but the place was sold, 
and strangers sat in his father’s hall. He then got together 
a party of desperate men, and the highway robberies of which 
I had heard so much were perpetrated by Carson and his 
gang. Emboldened by suceess, the diabolical plot of carrying 
off the heiress of Ballypooreen was concocted, which, luckily 
for me, was frustrated in the manner already described. The 
criminals were tried at the ensuing Cork assizes, Carson and 
his four fellow-conspirators found guilty of burglary, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. 

How shall I describe our wedding! My father and sisters 
were invited to remain at Ballypooreen Castle, and the colonel 
soon beeame most popular with the hospitable owners. He had 
known Sir Halloran in early life, and the veterans loved to 
recall old times. My sisters were quite delighted with my 
choice. They said Catherine was quite to their taste. Indeed, 
she ever showed herself the lady, displaying the good breed- 
ing which springs more from nature than any adventitious 
training. I seldom met any one showing more consideration 
for the feelings of others and so regardless of her own. She 
was wholly unselfish. Then, she was so guileless—so pure 
in her manner—so blameless in her life, that virtue and purity 
seemed the atmosphere in which she breathed. Her intellect, 
too, was of a high order. One day we had a discussion upon 
the respective merits of reading and conversation. She said 
both should be cultivated for the mutual assistance they 
afforded. Reading she regarded as the oil for the lamp which 
was kept burning by conversation; the former she considered 
the food of the mind—the latter its exercise; and inasmuch 
as exercise strengthened the body, so conversation improved 
the mind. ‘To have such a being the companion of my life 
was a blessing I could not be too grateful for. 

On the morning fixed for the bridal, I arose with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to the Giver of all good. I oceu- 
pied a sleeping-chamber at the Hermitage, and on looking out 
of my bed-room window saw the dear good priest reading his 
office among the trees that overhung the litile stream, rolling 
over its rccky bed from Ballypooreen Castle. How often have 
I felt the elevating character of woodland scenery. ‘The well- 
srown trees of a noble demesne excite my sympathy, and re- 
mind me of scenes which they witnessed in their time. Had 
the leaves tongues, what stories could they not tell! Of states- 
men who returned to their shade, and sought recreation from 
the turmoil of political life—of warriors resting after many 
battles—of young life playing in happy childhood, and in old 
age seeking again the beloved spot when the heart was heavy 
and the head grown grey. But a truce to moralizing. 

‘¢ Ah, Major, you are up, I see,’’ cried his reverence, closing 
his breviary, and returning to the house. ‘*‘ We shall have a 
lovely day. Isee the preparations are going on rapidly,” he con- 


‘tinued, as a handsome evergreen arch was receiving its floral 


decorations under the auspices of old Judy. ‘The good house- 
keeper, in a snowy cap with a profasion of white ribbon, was 
directing a lot of Lady O’Halloran’s school girls to twine gar- 
lands of flowers round the sides of the arch thrown across the 
road near the entrance to the chapel. As the day advanced 
the sun cast his bright beams over the festive scene, and 
already every house in the village had its crowd of occupants. 
Miss Malowney’s tenants thronged the chapel-yard, and the 
comfortable appearance of the men, clad in Irish frieze coats, 
with stout serviceable shoes and warm home-knit stockings, 
and the smiling, happy faces of the blue-cloaked women, all 
radiant with gay dresses and white ribbons, was by no means 
the least gratifying sight for our eyes. Two handsome car- 
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riages-and-four, each crowded in and out, denoted the arrival 
of distinguished personages. ‘The foremost contained my ex- 
cellent friends Lord and Lady De La Rupe, with their sons 
and daughter, Augusta—now confessedly the belle of the 
county. Lord and Lady Tyrawly’s equipage, with Tim Hegarty 
driving the four-in-hand, drew up next, and as | hastened for- 
ward to assist the Lady Adela to descend, judge my surprise 
on seeing her accompanied by the dear old lady whom I had 
mistaken for Mrs. MacNeill in my search for the heiress in 
Switzerland. 

‘© We have met before, Major Fogarty,” erfed this lady ex- 
tending her hand, 

«Then I need not present you to my mother,” said Lord 
Tyrawly, who had sat beside Tim on the box. 

*‘T need hardly say how truly happy J am to renew my ac- 
quaintance with your ladyship,” I observed. 

‘Especially under existing circumstances,” added the 
dowager, with a meaning smile. 

‘¢ Here is another whom I have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing to your gay wedding,” said Lady Tyrawly, as a fine ma- 
tronly lady, of extreme beauty, was handed from the coach. 
** My daughter, Lady Leslie.” 

IT welcomed her, and she said, with an arch countenance, 
*¢T saw you before to-day on your knees, major, and could 
not resist the opporiunity of seeing you again on a pleasanter 
occasion than when you visited mamma at the Chateau de Cler- 
mont. 

*¢ So, you were the fair girl who looked upon my wretched- 
ness,” I replied. ‘* Thank God all that is over now.” 

‘¢ Here comes the bride,’”’ exclaimed some one, and with a 
deafening cheer that rent the air, and was renewed again and 
again, the O'Halloran carriage, followed by mine containing 


some of Catherine’s bridesmaids, and heading a long train of 


vehicles of the county families, dashed up. Many of my 
brother-oflicers also did me the honour to see me “ turned 
off;”’ and Father Molloy, with his staff, proceeded to perform 
the wedding ceremony. Catherine looked truly elegant. She 


was tastefully and suitably attired, and the superb veil of 


Brussels lace, my father’s present, fell literally from head to 
foot. The bridesmaids were two of the De La Rupe girls, 
my sisters, and Lady O’Halloran’s two daughters—six in all, 
dressed alike—simply yet becomingly. Hubert De La Rupe 
Officiated us best man, and Sir Halloran gave away the 
bride. 

The little chapel was thronged to overflowing, and even the 
chapel-yard was unable to contain all who atiended the cere- 
mony. Along the road to the village was a stream of country 
people, all in holiday attire, determined to show their love and 
respect for her whose happiness was so interwoven with theirs. 
If those who consider the Irish peasant deficient in gratitude 
or feeling had only witnessed their conduct on that morning, 
any such idea would be completely removed. 

And now the solemn words of plight and promise until 
death, are mutually uttered, my father has pressed his daugh- 
ter to his heart, my sisters have called her their sister, and 
kisses and congratulations are the order of the day. As I give 
my arm to my wife to lead her to her carriage, we no sooner 


pass through the chapel door than the school girls, all clad - 


in white, strew our path with flowers. May it be my care 
to preserve the dear being who has now become my wife from 
the sharp thorns which grow by the wayside as we travel on- 
ward through life, and if some of them do stick and pain, to 
soothe and cherish her in trial as in joy, and thus prove that, 
despite many failings and follies, I am not wholly undeserving 
of introducing to the public, as my wife, the ‘ Heiress of 
Ballypooreen.”’ 


THE END. 


a 





y . . 
Would a man preserve his affairs unembarrassed, let him live 


within his income; then will his retrospection be without regret, equally 
as his prospect without terror, 





NE 


MASS IN THE OPEN AIR, 


py the Author of “ Traces of the Crusaders in Ireland," “ Alice.’ #@; 


O white-haired Priest of Rome, 
Who stand upon the porch 
Of thine humble holy church, 

Looking up at heaven’s dome, 

Whilst yonder the mountains tower, 
And the vales are dim with age, 
And the Ocean, in its rage, 

Approacheth, proud with power ; 

Why ponder, Priest of Rome, 
Who servest the Most High ? 
Why ponder on the sky, 

And watch the ocean foam ? 


For the growing flock, the temple 
In the valley is too small, 
And some cannot see the altar, 
From without the sacred wall; 
Hence was the white Priest musing 
And poring upon the sky, 
In his mental fervour choosing, 
’Mid the mountains pillared high, 
And the sparkling sands, and the valley, 
And the beach of the sounding sea, 
For some quiet emerald alley 
Where an altar best might be! 


Not on the sands, tho’ golden— 
Not on the mountain’s side, 
For he thought of the parabie olden, 
Of the winds, and the sands, and the tide; 
And he thought that high hills seem moulden 
O’ermuch of our earthly pride— 
So he chose a sweet holy dingle 
Where sunlight was ever found, 
And where Ocean’s gentlest tingle 
Haunted the place around, 
And where sea-plants, all pink or pearly, 
Crept timidly into view, 
Asleep in the evening’s beauty, 
Or a-flush with the morning dew— 
Where a fountain went bubbling ever, 
Like a light in the earth below, 
Perpetual and for ever, 
As thoughts in the bosom glow— 
Where the bird sang first in the morn, 
Where it sipped at the even-tide, 
And the wild ash loved to adorn 
With its graceful leafy pride— 
Where the mint, full up of white crosses, 
Lent balm to the sun-warmed air, 
And a carpet of loveliest mosses 
Was wreathed with heavenly care— 
Where the yellow-limbed eagle gazed proudly, 
In his flight as he dashed through the sky, 
And the storm-wind, tho’ thundering loudly, 
Never swooped in its trampling by. 


There, there in the view of the purple 
That clothed the monarch-like hills, 

Where mid gorse, and wild heather, and granite, 
The reften rock’s torrent distils— 

Where the shadows lay listening and dreaming, 
And the curlew swept by on the wind, 

And the streaks from the fountain were streaming, 
Like bright strains alive from the mind. 

There, there they raised up the bless’d altar, 
Near the march of the world-wide sea, 

Mid the prayer, and the psalm, and the psalter, 
And the grand Ocean’s minstrelsy ! 

And the red-kirtled matron came trooping 
The mountain-paths slowly along, 

And old age all tottering and stooping, 
And youth with the laugh and the song. 

But when they approached the white Pastor, 
And saw where the bless’d altar shone, 

Like children, before their heart’s Master, 
They bended down every one! 

And the Priest, in the face of bright heaven, 
And his feet on the golden-mossed sward, 

Began the bless’d service of Jesus— 
The sacrifice loved of the Lord 
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And his voice sounded sweet in the morn, 
As he turned to the worshipping crowd, 
Calling blessings the choicest upon them, 
As ’fore the pure altar they bowed. 
And the silver bells tingled and tingled, 
And the tall chalice glittered like fire, 
And the white Priest stood silently praying, 
Like David before his grand lyre; 
And the Sea sang its deep psalms of wonder, 
Coming nearer and nearer to hear, 
And mellowing the tone of its thunder, 
As if it were pausing in fear. 
And the silver bells tingled and tingted, 
And the hollow shells rolled on the shore, 
And the tide its sweet whisperings mingled 
With the hearts that knelt there to adore. 
And the mountains, like slaves, in the distance, 
Stood guarding the sweet hallowed ground, 
In the deep purple garb of “ the Passion,” 
Adoring each wandering sound}; 
And the Pastor prayed tenderly ever, 
Often kneeling down, low, on the sward; 
And thus was the Holy Mass offered, 
By the Priest and the Poor to their Lord. 

Norz.—The foregoing scene actually took place in Galway, where the 
little chapel on the hill-side failed to accommodate the increasing flock. 
It was in or about the year 1840, Twenty-six years have sadly lessened 
the population—and the flocks are now thin enough in the numerous 
sacred edifices. 





Parents and friends too often forget that, in determining the 
future pursuits of the young under their care, it is not enough that a 
profession be respectable or lucrative, or one in which the youth may be 
expected to succeed by means of family influence; in addition to these 
circumstances, they ought to take into account the talents, the disposition, 
the natural bent of the mind of the individual concerned ; for if this most 
important item be omitted in their calculations, the probability is, that if 
he have any individuality of character, they will seriously mar his hap- 
piness while endeavouring to the utmost of their power to promote it.— 
Curtis, ~ait 





GUINEA FOR GUINEA. 


By the Author of “ Crusaders in Ireland,” “ Alice,” &c. 


So far all was right. Paddy proceeded to take his foot-line out 
of the fish’s gorge, and to set it again in order, in the process of 
which employment Tom and he at once entered upon the subject of 
the day. . 

“ As sure as you walked into this 20lb lad by my side, so sure 
I'll hook that little girl of the Doran’s for you, Tom, and that be- 
fore three days more go over your head, unless it’s your own fault,” 

“ Give me the fist, Paddy ; that’s the best news I heard these 
twelve months, But how is it to be done ?” 

“* Have you any money on hands, my boy ?” 

“Two guineas and a few odd tenpennies—devil a mgre.” 

“Is Bill Heffernan living in the Bridge still ?” 

“ Bill the Skinner ?” 

“i Yes.” 

Oh, indeed he is, and as strong in trade as ever.” 

“Well now, Tom, listen to me. I have laid my plan and made 
my inquiries, and I think I see my way before me as clear as glass, 
Do you know, Tom, but there’s any money this minute in Kilkenny 
for sheep-skins for *‘ Mas’ (leather breeches), and as to rabbit-skins 
for caps, they’re worth their weight in gold. We must begin and 
traffic, Tom, and the sooner we begin the better, before the glut 
comes into the market.” 

“ That’s very queer,” interrupted the listener. 

“ Queer or no queer,” said Paddy doggedly, “that’s the time 0’ 
day; and if it was twice as queer, that’s your way to win, if you 
have the grace to listen to your sayniours, and follow their advice.” 

“T’'ll do your bidding, Paddy, right or wrong.” 

“Very well; go this very day and buy up every skin in Heffer- 


* Concluded from page 215, 








——_— — 





—— 





me a — 


| nan’s shop—big and little, great and small ; indeed Ill go with you 


myself, and see the thing done off-hand; and I'll take a share of 
your bed to-night, Tom, for we'll want to start very early in the 
morning. We'll have to go by water, too, Tom; so have the little 
boat ready.” 

“ Arrah, what the devil would bring us to Kilkenny by water ?” 

“There it is again, Tom. Well, we'll drop it entirely, and stay 
at home—maybe that would please you.” 

“ Paddy, Paddy, I'd be long sorry to gainsay you in anything in 
rayson, but 

“ Rayson has nothing to do with it at all, you gommoch; either 
be said by me or drop it, and let me go about my business.” 

“Ts that the way, Paddy ?” 

“ That’s the way, Tom.” 

“Well, here goes ; hit or miss, I’ll let you go ahead, and I'll ask 
no more questions,” 

“If you do, I'll boult.” 

So Paddy Neill got his way, and he and Tom went to the skin- 
ner’s that very evening, and to that good man’s surprise bought 
up all his stock, paid down ready cash for it, and carried it away 
with them there and then. The next morning, too, the merchan- 
dise was put on board Tom’s boat, the Beauty; the sail was set, 
the bark pushed from the shore, whilst Tom and Paddy, with an 
oar each, soon sent her spinning up the river at the rate of four miles 
an hour. ‘True to his promise, the owner of the Beauty made no 
remark, and asked no questions, 

“ Pull you,” said Paddy, breaking silence, after nearly an hour's 
tugging. 

“ We're getting into the cut of the néw canal,” meekly observed 
the disciple. 

“ That’s just what I want—pull away,” was the gruff reply. 

And they did pull away—on by Sheestown and its dock-crowned 
islands, where the herons built and squabbled in the lofty beeches— 
up the long pond, bounded by the gorsy banks leading away to 
Dunbell. Away under the dense and shadowy wood of Kilfera, 
where the wild jays abound, and the swift grey rabbit is burrow- 
ing—where the wood-owl hoots all the night long, and the fox and 
weazel lurk unseen amid the brushwood. Away under the high 
banks where the grim badger has his lurking place, and the otter 
appears in the very early morning—where the lonely king-fishers 
flit about like flashes of blue light, and the long ravenous pike 
stands poised mid-way in the tide, and under the darkness of the 
shading willows. Away by Abbey Vale, under the walnut trees, 
through rushes and sedges, and the long trailing tree roots where 
the black moor-hen nestles, Then in again into the straitened 
canal stream,so narrow that the two boatmen were fain to get 
on land, and draw on the Beauty by a double rope to which both 
got tackled, and pulled away on either side of the narrow water. 

This was when they left “* Inch” behind them, and began to ap- 
proach “ Land’s End,” which they did in due time, but were ob- 
liged still to keep to their ropes, and work like hack-horses, before 
they arrived at the “ Turret,” where the Canal Company held their 
commercial office. 

The pair of worthies were not now sorry to call a halt, for they 
were really very tired and weary, and one of them at least had his 
strong surmises of how all this wild-goose chase would end. How 
it tended to golden hopes and a matrimonial future was a mystery 

The “ Turret” was a little pigeon-house looking building, one 
storey high, and which at this day forms a minute portion of the 
miller’s dwelling (a large house and stores), occupied by Mr. Brophy, 
Opposite to it, but on the same side of the Nore, and overhanging 
it, was a marble mill, not much higher than the office, and popu- 
larly known as the “ Turning-mill” or “ Turn-mill,” so called from 
the system at that time followed of boring stones for pumps, 
shores, &c. When our travellers arrived, there was a large crowd 
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of people assembled about the mill—not attracted there by the boat 
or its freightage—which indeed nobody saw, as their backs were 
turned—but to a curiosity on the “ Glugger” (the main river), to 
which the proprietor of the said mill had treated them. This was 
nothing less than a large barrel, to which was appended a long 
rope, which permitted it to sail away on the water to a certain dis- 
tance, and which in its progress propelled some hidden machinery, 
which in its turn set a large bagpipe playing concealed within the 
barrel.* ‘Chis was great fun, and was enjoyed for a long time by 
the assembled multitude with the liveliest satisfaction. However, 
as soon as the advent of the boat was announced, the new novelty 
immediately diverted the attention of the wavering crowd, and 
whilst they pressed forward to gratify their curiosity on a fresher 
object, Paddy and Tom took their place in undisguised admiration 
of the water-accordion. Having sated their curiosity, and taken 
a little rest into the bargain, our two friends entered the “ Turret” 
and demanded of the clerk to take an entry of their boat and mer- 
chandise, and to give them a ticket of acknowledgment that they 
had sailed duly along the line, and were not contrabandists. This 
being the clerk’s first day of business, and he, poor soul, not being 
exactly aware of the duties of his calling—in fact, not having 
being formally installed at all, the locks not being perfected— 
demurred a little at first, but was gradually brought about by the 
denunciations of Paddy Neill and the entreaties of Tom Doyle, 
until at length he was induced to grant them the desired docu- 
ment, with which they instantly departed. 

The canal being now very narrow from the ‘¢ Turn-mill” forward, 
the pair were obliged to take to the ropes again, and to pull the 
laden Beauty after them. This they did in great style, nota little 
aided by the mast and sail, which began to come into effective play 
with the rising wind coming down from the surrounding hills. The 
crowd followed them, cheering and huzzaing; and truly the sight 
was a cheering one. The long row of elm trees swaying in the 
gale, and joining in the sonorous song of the broad-flowing Nore, 
on the one side; and the twining canal, darkened on either side 
with masses of moving people, and the little row-boat with its 
broad white sail, and its green pennon fluttering away from its 
mast-head, ornamented with the word Beauty im large glowing 
yellow letters, onthe other. Away swam the Beauty by “Archer's 
Grove,” and then by the “ Black Quarry,” and then away past a 
long straight flat enclosed by elms on either side, and command- 
ing a sweet view of mead and hill-side, wood and water. Here a 
petty incident gave a little variety to the monotony of the passage. 
A long pleasure-canoe came skimming down the stream from the 
city, and the young men aboard cried out inea jesting tone, “ Brig 
ahoy! ‘Take care we don’t ride over you.” ‘Tom instantly 
stepped on the stern of the Beauty, and seizing the helm, caused 
her to glide gracefully into a little sandy reach called the “* Ly-bye,” 
and then taking off his hat, called out in turn, “ Pass on, gentle- 
men!” Cheers and plaudits followed this effective feat, and the 
canoe at once passed, but only to return once more and follow in 
the wake of the “ brig,” who now and again was pulled on amain 
by her indefatigable attendants. ‘They now came to the Bolting- 
mill (at present the Ormonde Factory), and in five minutes after, 
the Beauty was brought to anchor at the canal wharf, her journey 
being ended. Cheers upon cheers welcomed the pretty vessel to 
her place of destination, which were doubled and redoubled when 
it was announced-that she came freighted with skins and hides to 
trade in the City Market. 

“Now, Tom,” said Paddy Neill, “take these goods on your 
shoulders, and follow me.” 

Tom did as he was commanded, but with a heavy heart and a 
foreboding feeling. ‘There was no flinching however about Paddy, 
who, taking up a basket which lay at the bottom of the boat, and 
out of which protruded, in true salesman style, the erect tail of a 
salmon—the one already made honorable mention of —led the way, 
the crowd lagging behind to lounge about the wharf, and pass 
their comments on the Beauty. 


The two merchants soon entered the city. It was mid-day, and | 
the streets were well thronged, but nobody minded them; so they | 


passed up Rose Inn-street, and after a minute or two turned ab- | Tom received them with all honours, and after having promised, 


ruptly to the left, ascended three or four stone steps, and entered 
into the walled-in walk, overshaded by the spreading beeches which 
hung over it from the Castle-lawn. 

“It is not raining but powering the luck is on us to-day,” ex- 
claimed Paddy, as he pointed out two gentlemen standing at the 
upper gate conversing together. ‘ Begor, there’s the Marquis of 
Ormonde himself—the very man I wanted to sell the fish—_.” 

“Which is the Marquis, Paddy? Is he the man with the gold 
eye-glass and the bunch of seals?” 


* A lacle 








“Not at all; the portly gentleman in plain black, with his side- 
face to us. Do you stay where you are, and I'll go up and dis- 
course him.” , 

Away went Paddy Neill according ly, and very soon, too, did he 
get into great confab with his lordship. Tom remarked the two 
gentlemen laughing most immoderately, whilst Paddy himself looked 
as solemn as a judge, only that he gesticulated without measure. 
At last all three went towards the castle, and to Tom’s amazement, 
entered—Paddy bringing up the rere, with his basket under his 
arm, and its salmon tail stuck up saucier than ever. ‘“ Where or 
how will all this end?” thought Tom. By-and-bye out came the 
old fishmonger whirling his empty basket over his hand, and caper- 
ing along the road as if a score of years were suddenly lightened 
off his back. 

“ All right, Tom, my boy ; come along—take up your cargo, and 
let us go up to the market.” ’ 

The skins and hides were soon bargained for and sold, and Paddy 
demanded of the market weighmaster a receipt. ‘Let it be, said 
Paddy, for goods sold, which came per the Beauty from Bennett’s- 
bridge.” | 

“ Bother,” sneered the weighmaster. 

“Aye, neighbour,” put in Paddy ; “ can you see without specks ? 
Look at that and take your change out of it” (producing the ticket 
got from the clerk at the Turret). ' 

This was conclusive ; the receipt was filled as directed. 

“Come on, Tom; I think its now high time to strive and land 
our fish.” 

So saying, the pair walked away up the High-street until they 
came to the Tholsel. Paddy now took his protege by the arm, and 
walking him quietly over to one of the high black pillars support- 
ing that imposing edifice, called his attention to a large conspicu- 
ous placard posted upon it. 

“ Read that, my man,” said Paddy exultingly, “and when you 
come to the end of it, you will please to lesb me have your opinion 
of its contents.” The placard went on to proclaim: 


“The Mayor and Corporate Council of the City of Kilkenny 
hereby offer a Reward of Fifty Guineas to the First Boat arriving 
by the line of the new Royal Canal to traffic in their markets. 

“* By Order,” &e. &e. 

Tom was bewildered. : 

“Shut your mouth, Tom achorra,” broke in Paddy—*“ shut your 
mouth, and follow me to the council-room.” 

Paddy then very coolly walked up the stairs to the assembly» 
room, where he heard the Corporation were then sitting. A bailiff, 
however, soon arrested his steps, and surlily demanded his business 
and what he was about. 

‘ Give these papers to the Mayor,” said Paddy stoutly. 

The bailiff looked at him, and such a look as he expected would 
petrify him on the spot; but Paddy only held out the market and 
other receipts. | 

“You have as much brass in your face, O’Neill, as would set up 
a hardware man.” 

“Did you ever know an old pensioner, Constable, who hadn’t ? 
But I forgot—here’s a letter from the Marquis of Ormonde to his 
Worship ; you may as well hand that in also.” 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you show that first ?” demanded the bailiff gruffly, 
as he snatched the documents and slid into the council-chamber. 

After the lapse of about a quarter of an hour, Paddy and Tom 
were ordered into the presence of the fathers of the city. 

‘Are ye the men who brought the goods by the new canal on 
board the boat Beauty ?” 

‘‘ Yes, your honour,” responded Paddy, bowing very low, and 
Tom following the same humble example. 

“Very well; your papers are all correct. We have only to go 
down to the wharf and conclude matters in due form; ye can go 
on before, and await there our arrival.” 

“Thank your honour—thank your honour,” and so the boatmen 
gladly shifted themselves off the scene. 

In due time the chief magistrate arrived, attended by his three 
bailiffs, and accompaned by a couple of aldermen. Paddy and 


at the suggestion of his worship, that the Beauty should be marked 
with the figure 1, painted in a conspicuous manner on her stern, 
he then asked were they joint proprietors in her ownership, and 
who was to be the treasurer. * 

Paddy at once replied that the boat belonged to his companion, 
Tom Doyle, alone, and that all the receipts were drawn out in his 
name. 


“Very good,” quoth the Mayor. ‘Come hither, Tom Doyle.” 


| So saying, he handed our young friend a small canvas bag cone 


taining the fifty guineas which the proclamation awarded. 
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Poor Tom didn’t know whether he was on his head or on his 
heels, but mechanically extended his hand, and took possession of 
the profiered guerdon. 

“ You are a fortunate fellow,” pursued the worthy magistrate, 
“ smart and intelligent, too, as is also your companion here; and I 
only hope that no one week will pass away without seeing your tidy 
bark moored at our new wharf, and filled to the water’s edge with 
the most valuable merchandise. I wish you both a happy voyage 
homeward.” 

The Mayor and aldermen then turned away, but the bailiffs 
tarried behind just long enough to bully Tom and Paddy out of a 
guinea each for the three of them, to compensate them for the 
trouble of walking some few hundred yards at the heels of their 
master. 

“ Weigh anchor now,” cried Paddy Neill, with a thorough naval 
twang—‘ weigh anchor, and let the Beauty drop down with the 
tide. Til see you as far as Kilfera Wood, and then you can use 
your oars, and fly home like a dove.” 

Tom did as he was bid, but his brain was all confusion, nor did 
he at all assume anything like a continuous line of reasoning until 
the time came for himself and Paddy to part ; then, indeed, he was 
at last conscious that he was himself selfishly in possession of all 
the fruits of his friend’s ingenuity. 

“T won't take away this money with me this way, Paddy Neill,” 
said Tom resolutely when the friends halted at the wood ; “ neither 
did I intend to do so, although I held it so long—but my senses are 
gone wool-gathering, and this whole day is like one long dream to 
me. Here!” and Tom flung the bag of gold upon the grafts. 

“Tom Doyle,” remonstrated Paddy solemnly, “take up your 
money—I want none of it; you want all of it,and more. You 
helped me to hook my salmon—I helped you to hook yours, and 
that’s enough between sportsmen. My pension isenough for me— 
more would do me harm. I am happy and contented, thank God. 
Do you go and try to make yourself happy and contented also. 
Take up your money, and whenever I want any of it I'll call on 
you without hesitation; but at present the best advice I can give 

ou is to get home as soon as possible, and make your respects to 
atty Doran.” : 

Tom took the old man’s extended hand; he could not speak a 
word—the tears flowed plentifully from his eyes. Paddy put his 
foot against the side of the Beauty, and pushing her suddenly into 
the current, ended the conversation. 

** Safe home, Tom mabouchul !” 

“ May God bless you, Paddy Neill !” 

We must now ask our indulgent readers who have travelled so 
long and forbearingly with us, to imagine a few days past and gone, 
and to permit us to introduce them into Mr. Walter Doran’s little 
back pariour. Tom Doyle and he were seated at a small round 
table; a lengthened sine had evidently gone on before we 
entered, and as a sequel to it, Mr. Doran pulled out the old weasel- 
skin purse hinted at ere now in this very credible history, and 
looking his vis-a-vis straight between the two eyes, seemed to 
challenge him to the combat. Old Wat was on his hobby—the 
great climacteric of his waning years had arrived ; he was planted 
Opposite to a suitor for his Matty who undertook to put down 
inea for guinea on the interesting covenant. Tom Doyle returned 
8 glance with interest, and plopped on the table his little canvas 
bag which emitted a very jocund sound indeed. 

“Now, Tom, my man, here’s one to begin ;” and Wat planted 
a single gold coin before his guest, allowing it to slip abruptly off 
= edge of his thumb, and make a jerking ring on the polished 

ard. 

Tom dipped his hand into the bag, and covered the yellow metal 
in a twinkling. Wat rang another change, and Tom responded as 
cordially, and another, and another, and faster and faster, guinea 
covering guinea with a celerity commemorative of Danae’s famous 
shower ; ‘and still the fun went on—Wat all dignity and earnest- 
ness, Tom all merriment and joy—until at last, upon Wat posting 
= sorty-cighth token, Tom sediiehty found that his canvas was 
mpty. 

** Why do you stop?” demanded the old man almost fiercely. 

Tom only then thought of the three guineas he had been obliged 
to give to the Mayor's bailiffs. He made no reply. 

“Go on!” shouted Doran. 

“Ty can’t.” 

“You can—you must.” 

“T cannot.” | 

A loud knocking was now heard 1n the shop, and the old man 
started up, full of rage, disappointment, and chagrin. ‘“ Take up 
vour money, and go to the devil!” he cried—.“ go, and leave me to 
mind my business.” | 
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Tom sprang to his feet as if an adder bit him, and leaving all 
behind him, rushed out into the street, and fled he knew not whither. 

Wat Doran locked the parlour door, and proceeded to attend his 
customer. This done, he unlocked the door once more, and re- 
turned to the little table. All the gold was still lving there—Tom 
Doyie’s and his own. What was he to do? Going over to the 
little cross-door that led out to the stairs, he turned the key in the 
lock, and then sat down to think. There were all the gold pieces 
still in pairs. All? yes, all! No, only forty-seven of them. 
Yes, though, all! ! 

“ Am I blind or mad, or is the curse of God on this money?” 
cried out the terrified man as he convinced himself by ocular de- 
monstration over and over again that there were one hundred 
guineas there before him, and heaped most accurately two and twe 
on each other. There was ro mistake. 

Seizing his hat, he again locked the parlour door and rushed out 
into the night, leaving the shop to mind itself, and only absorbed 
with one prominent desire—to clear up the horrid mystery he left 
after him. Turning a corner in his headlong speed, he dashed up 
against another man coming with equal speed in the opposite di- 
rection. 

“Come out of my way,” cried Doran at the top of his voice. 

“Come out of my way,” retorted the stranger, seizing him by 
the throat. 

“Tom Doyle!” exclaimed the old man. 

* Wat Doran!” muttered Tom. 

“The devil take the money, Tom,” cried Doran penitently; “it 
is bewitched—come back and see.” 

Tom suffered himself to be led back without opposition, although 
still broiling under the insult offered to him on such miserable 
grounds. 

“ Look there,” said Doran, as they both entered the room and 
approached the table—“ look there !” 

“ What will I look at? I see the money there as we left it.” 

“You do not, Tom Doyle. Look again; every guinea of the 
fifty is covered with a fellow.” 

“T left three uncovered,” said Tom solemnly. 

* And I never covered them,” added Doran. 

“* What luck could attend a higgling such as yours?” demanded 
Tom—*“ a higgling about your child’s future happiness, and which 
you were ready to sacrifice for three guineas.” 


* od forgive me, Tom Doyle, I think you are right. Take up 


the money, and the sooner the priest’s blessing is over it, and you 
and Matty, the sooner will peace, and comfort, and security, come 
back again into my old heart. Take it up.” 

Tom hesitated. 

* Do, Tom—do, for God’s sake—for Matty’s sake! Do—dom 
do!” 

Tom was prevailed upon. 

“ T’ll take it over to Father O’Brien, and leave it in his hands 
until all is settled.” 

“There’s a good fellow—do, Tom! God bless you!” 

“Til go and call Matty, and we'll all be happy together.” 

So saying, he opened the side door and called, “ Matty! Matty! 
Matty!” But Matty did not answer. Where was she? 

“Go up yourself, Tom, and look for her.” 

“ No—no!” cried out a sweet gentle little voice in the distance; 
“I’m coming, sir—I’m coming.” 

Tom held out his two arms wide for her, as she stole down the 
stairs, and I'm not going to tell you again—I'm sure I'm not. 

* 





The honeymoon was over, and Tom and Matty—oh! such a 
happy married pair—were dining with old Doran in the little 
arlour off the shop, and on a Sunday above all days in the year. 
They always dined in the store on a Sunday; it was a general in- 
vitation, in which om’s father was, of course, always included. 
The two old men had just gone out to have a smoke at the back of 
the house, and the wedded pair were left by themselves. : 

“The mystery of this little round table,” said Tom, “is still a 
trouble to me.” 

“+ Ah! about the three odd guineas?” asked Matty. 

‘‘ Yes; I wonder on earth where they came from ?” 

“ Maybe it was a fairy,” suggested Matty. 

“ A fairy!” 

“Yes; a fairy! I saw one listening at the little side door that 
whole evening ; and when you and father left the room, I saw her 
go into it, with a bit of steel purse in her hand—just like that, 
Tom.” Here Matty produced one from her pocket. — 

“ Matty, I'll tell your father the moment he comes in.” 

“ Do, if you dare, Tommy.” 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1718. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 


ist July-.His Majesty’s picture at the Guildhall defaced. Some 
persons broke into the Tholsel and cut the picture in several parts. 
A proclamation offers £500 for the discovery of the offenders. 

9th June—The Lords Justices offer £1,000 reward for dis- 
covering any of the persons who were concerned in the outrage (a). 
£500 was the true sum. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—The committee appointed to 
erect the statue to the King make their report. As the money to 
execute it was not forthcoming, it was resolved to borrow £2,000 for 
the purpose. 

Colonel Henry Luttrell was shot in a hackney coach as he was 
carrying home from Lucas’s coffee-house. 

The Lords Justices issue a proclamation offering a reward of 
£1,000 to any person who shall apprehend the Duke of Ormonde. 
On 2nd April in this year was signed the Quadruple Alliance. 

The average amount of notes of the Bank of England in circu- 
lation in this year was £1,829,930. In 100 years it was over 
£27,000,000, The Bank of Ireland was not established till the 
year 1785. 

In Mr. Dalton’s table of the comparative population of Ireland at 
different periods, commencing with the census of Sir William Petty 
in 1652, we find that in the year 1718 the population of this country 
amounted to 2,169,048, according to Dobb’s calculation. 

The first act that passed in relation to the Smithfield hay and 
straw markets was in this year; continued by the 7th George II. 
and subsequent acts. By these acts each car-load of bay and straw 
brought for sale within the City of Dublin, or iiberties thereof, or 
liberties of St. Sepulchre, Thomas Court, or Donore, was required 
to be 4 cwt., at 112 lbs. to each cwt.; and in default the Lord 
Mayor, the seneschal of the respective liberties, and all justices for 
the county, were empowered to seize such defective load of hay or 


moiety whereof was to go to the informer, and the other moiety to 
the poor of the parish. If the seizure took place in view of the 
Lord Mayor, seneschal, or magistrates, the moiety which should 
otherwise go to the mformer was to be applied to the repair of 
the highways in the county, suburbs, and liberties; and similar 
penalties were imposed by those acts for fraud in making up the 
article. Until the year 1814, hay and straw were generally brought 
into Smithfield market in small loads, not exceeding the weight 
required by the preceding statutes—4 ewt., although occasionally 
double loads of 8 cwt. were to be had. In that year, under the 
authority of Alderman. Beresford, then Lord Mayor, four weigbing- 
machines were erected {& the market-place by the deputy clerks of 
the market, and at the private expense. They were appointed 
weigh-masters for the purpose, one to each, and a charge of one 
farthing at first, but afterwards of one halfpenny per cwt. was 
fixed by the Lord Mayor, and apparently acquiesced in by the 
farmers as a proper remuneration to be paid by the public to the 
weigh-masters for the cost of weighing and giving a certificate of 
weight to the purchaser. Since that period hay and straw are 
brought to the market in loads of any quantity the farmer thinks 
proper, and the change of system has been most advantageous to 
the public. The statutes of 4th Anne, c. 14, and 25th George IL, 
c. 15, appear to limit the charge to one penny a load. 

At the risk of prolixity, we think it material, as we shall not re- 
vert to the subject, to give a few further particulars from the “ Re- 
port of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations,” a work 
not accessible to many of our readers: 

“It is insisted by the corporate authority that all straw and hay 
sold in Smithfield market must be brought to those weighing- 
machines, which are sanctioned by the Lord Mayor, and a ticket of 
the weight obtained from the corporate weigh-master. At the 
weigh-house a register is kept of the number and weight of each 
dray or cart frequenting the market, and a corresponding metal 
number to be affixed thereto is provided, for which a fee of 2s. 6d. 
is paid to the weigh-master. ‘The gross weight of the load and 
cart 1s ascertained on its coming to market, and the previously 
registered weight being deducted, on the net result the halfpenny 

er cwt. is charged to the purchaser. Frauds are sometimes 

etected, such as changing the numbers and adding to the weight of 
the cart after registering; but should the purchaser suspect this, 
he can have the cart re-weighéd after delivering the articles. Un- 
sold hay and straw are not charged for. 

“The number of those weighing-machines being, it is alleged, 


(a) “ Week’s Remembrancer.”’ 








insufficient for the 








public accommodation, private weighing- 


| machines were set up in the neighbourhood, but without the sanc- 


tion af the Corporate authorities. These were permitted to be 
used by the public without interruption for some time; but in 1833 
the then Lord Mayor compelled all those who brought hay or 
straw to the private weighing-machine, to have it re-weighed at 
the corporate machine, and to pay the charge for weighing there ; 
and the police, by his directions, prevented persons from going to 
the private weighing-machine, alleging that, as clerk of the market, 
and under the authority of 26th George III., c. 41, he had an ex- 
clusive right of appointing the persons who were alone to weigh 
for the public. ‘ An action was brought in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench against the Lord Mayor to try this right A verdict was had 
for the defendant under the directions of the judge who tried the 
case, but subject to the opinion of the court; and the case, after 
argument, was decided in his favour. ‘Although the weigh- 
masters of the hay market are sworn on receiving their deputation 
to perform the duties generally of the clerk of the market, and to 
adjust the weighing-machines with the standard weights, this 
latter duty devolves on the inspector; and their duties are, in prac- 
tice, confined to keeping the weighing-machines, weighing the hay 
and straw, and giving the ticket of weight. 

“The duty of the inspector is to regulate the market and adjust 
the weighing-machines with the standard weights, and to examine 
all hay and straw brought there for sale, so as to ascertain whether 
sound or unsound, or fraudulently made up; and if defective in 
these respects, to enforce the provisions of the acts of parliament 
already réferred to.”’ (a) 

The poor Archbishop of Dublin, on his escape from the accusa- 
tion of Lord Wharton, and having been, as we have shown in our 
last number, reduced to the humiliation of apologising on his knees, 
wrote to Mr. Secretary Southwell, evidencing ‘* the unwearied zeal 
with which he laboured to induce private assistance of pecuniary 
aid for ecclesiastical purposes. The Secretary having complained in 
his letter of gouty ankles, the Archbishop, half seriously, half jocosely, 


‘tells him he wants money to build three or four churches, and if 
straw, and impose a penalty of 2s. 6d. a ioad on the owner, one } ; wees } 


he would throw away a proper sum for the purpose, it might lighten 
the load of his riches, which they allege is very ill for the gout, 
and apt to strain his ankles. I am,” he adds, “* now going into my 
forty-third gouty year, and if I had not taken care to keep myself 
light that way, I had certainly been a cripple long ago, ou see, 
then, your remedy. Pray, try it. A little assignment of a year’s 
salary, though it may not cure your ankles, will certainly ease a 
toe!” And in a subsequent letter he says more seriously and feel- 
ingly to the same person: ‘Consider you have received out of 
Treland at least £60,000 since the Revolution, which is more than 
the tenth part of all the current coin of Ireland; and sure there 
ought to be some footstep of charitable work done to a kingdom 
out of which you have drained so vast sums.” (0) 

In this year the Archbishop held a synod or visitation in St. 
Patrick’s Church, at which, in order to the due execution of the 
act for the union and division of parishes, it was directed that the 
clergy of this diocese should return lists of the townlands in their 
several parishes, and their respective distance from the church; the 
names of the several patrons of their parishes; what parishes or 
tithes were in lay hands, or appropriated to ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions; the amount of forfeited tithes, vicarial endowments, and 
curates’ stipends; the extent of glebes, or what lands might be 
conveniently obtained for such; what unions or divisions might 
be eligible ; the state of the churches ; the comparative population 
of Conformists, Dissenters, and Papists in the City of Dublin. (c) 

In this year also the judges met, on the 22nd of January in 
Hilary Term, at the Lord Chancellor Parker’s chambers in Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, in Fleet-street, London, for the purpose of giving their 
opinion npon this question: ‘“‘ Whether the education and care of 
the persons of his Majesty’s grandchildren, now in England, and 
of Prince Frederick, eldest son of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, when his Majesty shall think fit to cause him to come to 
England, and the ordering the place of their abode, and appointing 
their governor, governesses, and other instructors and servants, 
and the care and approbation of their marriages when grown up, 
do belong of right to his Majesty as King of this realm, or not.” 

Ten of the judges expressed their opinion in favour of the royal 
prerogative, and two against. The reasons and arguments are 

iven at great length in the fifteenth volume of the ‘State 
Frvials,” 8vo, 1230. 


(a) “ Report of Commissioners on Municipal Corporations.” 
(6) Dalton’s “ Archbishops of Dublin,” p. 316. (ec) Ibid. 
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THE PROCESSION TO THE CHURCH TO RETURN THANKS.—[See p. 242.] 


JERPOINT ABBEY.—An Irisu Histroricat TA.e. 
[ Continued from p. 219.] 





When the army had gone forth in the morning to en- 
counter the enemy, the rays of the sun had sparkled on the 
streams and made them glance like the lightning. But now 
it was night, and through the broad éxpanse of a lake near, 
the camp could be distinguished, surrounded by trees planted 
on the reclaimed land. Still all was dull. ‘The moon, which 
was only at the half, was barely perceptible under a veil of 
clouds. Repose pervaded the camp, which was guarded by 
the advanced posts and by the sentinels. Most of the 
soldiers who had fought early in the day, and who were 
men accustomed to war, slept well. But those who had on 
that day first entered on the active duties of a soldier’s life, 
and whose swords had for the first time been stained with 
blood, did not so easily go to rest, for the recollections of the 
horrors of the slaughter were present to their minds, and 
drove sleep far away. 

Everard Grace and young Patrick O’Brien were of these 
last. Patrick left the tent where his father and six other 
soldiers slept. He strolled in thought along till he came to 
a rock, on which he sat and mused. He had sat there some 
time, when the moon, freeing herself from clouds, showed 
him two men approaching, the one leaning on the arm of 
the other. When they came near, Patrick discovered that 
they were Everard Grace and his esquire. At their ap- 
proach Patrick took off his cap of green and white check, 
and bowed respectfully to the general’s brother, the standard- 
bearer of the Catholic army. 

“Your hand, Patrick O’Brien,” said Everard. “You 
know we are brothers since this morning.” 


72. 


“It was in order to indulge longer in that pleasing thought 
that I have not slept to-night, but have come out here,” 

** Well, I would have wished for some rest, but my wound 
has made me feverish, and feeling stifled in my tent, I have 
come up here to seek for fresh air.” 

As he spoke Everard took his seat, and made a sign to 
Patrick to sit down on a projection known as the “ Bard’s 
Rock.” 

“You have a right to that place,” said he to the young 
peasant, “for I hear that you are a bard, and often seem 
inspired. My brother has told me how poetically you spoke 
before him.” 

*‘T only repeated the voices heard.” 

‘‘Then, do you hear voices ?” 

“Who does not hear voices when he listens with atten- 
tion? Even here, now in the silence which surrounds us on 
this naked rock, which rises from the purple bosom of the 
heath, under the sky in which the moon would shine, and 
reign like a queen surrounded by a court of stars, but that 
dark clouds veil her silver disc and dispute with her the 
azure of the heavens—seated here above the lake, which is 
half wrapt in shade—near yonder camp, where repose so 
many gallant men who a few days ago slept a calm sleep 
under the protection of their cottage roofs—listen! you will 
hear a voice speaking to your soul !” 

“ You are right, Patrick,” said Everard, after having 
paused and listened ; “ there is an inspiration in the surround- 
ing tranquillity and peace. Now I see why you, a child of 
the plough, and I, a child of the sword, are both in arms 
against the enemies of our religion. It is because we have 
the same mother—Erin, the green and lovely Erin. 

* Yes,” cried Patrick, “ she is, indeed, a fair and a noble 





land, where the rich harvest grows and the perfumed flowers 
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bloom—land of saints—land of the brave and of the lovely— 
land of the smiling meadows and of the glorious churches— 
land of Catholicity and chivalry—land of the cross and 
sword. Yes, Everard, she cries aloud to every heart; she 
places a weapon in every arm when heresy presumes to 
violate her sanctified soil.” 

‘“T heard her voice,” said Everard, “as I walked through 
the gallery, which is_adorned with the portraits of my an- 
cestors.”’ : 

“ And the same voice reached me in my father’s farm- 
house.” 

“And I, as in the gilded gallery I gazed on the portraits 
of brave knights, vowed I would act as they had.” 

“ And I, in our cottage, exclaimed to my father, ° Let us 
join those who go to oppose the enemies of religion.’ 4 

“‘ Apostacy stains the throne of an Alfred the Great and a 
St. Edward.” 

‘‘ The heretic breaks down our crosses !” 

‘‘ Treland shall be free!” 

‘“‘ Treland shall be Catholic !” 

‘‘Treland wants soldiers !”’ 

‘‘Treland shall have martyrs!” 

“OQ Lord, King of armies, look down upon us!” 

“ Great St. Patrick, help us!” 

In their enthusiasm the two youths had stood up, and their 
eyes were turned towards heaven. At this moment the 
moon was freed from the clouds, and her radiant light fell 
upon their faces. And these youths were fair to behold ; 
and if one could have seen them near, he would have ob- 
served tears of holy enthusiasm shining on their smooth 

oung cheeks. 

The hand of Everard Grace had locked the hand of Patrick 
O’Brien, and their friendship was sealed for life. They had 
in the morning, on the battle-field, called each other brothers, 
and now, during the impressive silence of the night, they 
again exchanged this endearing name; and the angels who 
guard the earth in its hours of repose heard the sacred pledge 
of affection plighted by the son of the noble and the son of 
the peasant in the cause of religion, and had borne it to the 
feet of the Eternal. 

Patrick’s new friendship did not, however, cause the choir- 
boy of Jerpoint to forget that his old benefactor, the prior, 
had been brought to Waterford and flung into prison, to- 
gether with his sister, the good nun, He, therefore (having 
obtained leave), proceeded to Waterford, and arriving at 
early dawn, was grieved to see the injury which had been 
done to the fine old churches of that Catholic city, and as 
he gazed upon the ruins of All Souls’ Church he mused in 
silence. 

Suddenly he heard a sound amidst the ruin. He listens 
and he looks, and he thought he could distinguish an old 
man descending into the earth, as if one of the dead, after 
appearing by night, were re-entering his tomb. The eyes 
of the young peasant were fixed upon the spot where he 
saw the old man, and soon he observed successively three 
persons appear, and, like the first, immediately disappear. 
He next observed some women enveloped in stuff mantles 
timidly crossing the ruins, and taking the same course as the 
old man. This sight gave him comfort. If they were 
wicked and enemies of religion, the women would not be 
with them. Patrick, emboldened by this thought, advanced 
as far as the sanctuary. There he saw no passage. How, 
then, did the men and women whom he had seen, get out of 
the church? He was lost in conjecture, when, in the white 
dust of the ruins, he saw the traces of many steps leading to 
the same point, namely, to a large pillar in the choir beside 
the sanctuary. At the base of the pillar there was a slab of 
white stone, bearing the name of an old parish priest who 
died in the odour of sanctity. The young peasant bent 
down to see if the footpriats went farther, but he found that 
they all stopped at the monumental stone. 
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Whilst Patrick was thus bent down towards the ground, 
he heard some one walking near him. He raised his h 
and saw two women advancing towards the large pillar; 
the one seemed thirty years of age or more, the other fifteen 
or sixteen. At the sight of a man who seemed a spy anda 
listener, the women (who were a mother and daughter) were 
about to fly, but Patrick, in a mild and gentle voice, told the 
women not to be afraid of him. And indeed it would have 
been very great cowardice to be afraid of so pleasing and 
good-looking a youth. So the elder of the women said: 
‘“‘ Unfortunately, in these days we have occasion to fear 
every one, for there are so many wicked people abroad. 
But, indeed, young man you have the appearance of being 
one of ourselves, and no doubt you have come to attend 
Mass, as this is the festival of Corpus Christi.” 

‘‘Mass!” cried Patrick; “alas! where can it be cele- 
brated? The altars are all broken, and impious men have 
laid unhallowed hands on all that is sacred. On all sides I 
see sacrilege and destruction.” 

As Patrick, by speaking thus, showed that he was a good 
Catholic, the younger woman having heard him, looked sig- 
nificantly at her mother, as much as to say, “I do not fear 
him ; do not distrust him.” 

‘‘ Young man,” said the elder woman, who had her foot 
on the monumental slab, “ it is here, under this spot in the 
chapel of the dead, that we are going to pray.” 

*‘ Let me, I entreat of you, pray along with you.” 

“My child, whence come you? You are not of this 
town.” 

‘No; I am from the neighbourhood of Kilkenny.” 

** And do you love the good God ?” 

‘*T was educated at Jerpoint Abbey.” 

“It is said that you have much trouble and disturbance in 
your district.” 

“ We are doing our duty; we reject heresy and we have 
risen under the leadership of Lord William Grace.” 

Lord William Grace! Are you with him?” exclaimed 
the younger woman; and turning to the elder, she said— 
** Mother, we need not be afraid of any companion of Lord 
William Grace. I have hopes for poor Ireland.” 

‘You are right, Maria,” said her mother; and she told 
Patrick that he might follow them. 

She then struck with a key against the large pillar of the 
sanctuary, and immediately a grey slab, placed between the 
pillar and the monumental stone, rose like a trap-door, and 
the two women descended narrow and dark steps. Patrick 
followed them, and it was not till after they had gone down 
thirty steps, that a dim light coming from below began to 
lessen the darkness of the subterranean stairs, 

Fifty feet below the floor of the church above was the 
ancient crypt, which for many ages was the burying-place 
of many of the most distinguished families of the land. 
There lay on their cold couches of -marble many noble 
knights, armed at all points, as if they were going forth to 
do battle again. 

When the two women and the young peasant reached the 
crypt, there were already many pious people on their knees 
before the altar, and the priest, vested, was commencing the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

When the priest had proceeded as far as the Gospel all the 
congregation rose, and when the sacred text had been read 
to them, the old servant of God, leaning on the altar, ad- 
dressed some words of exhortation to the faithful, who were 
assisting at the Holy Sacrifice, 

“* Do you all feel,” said the venerable priest, concluding 
his discourse, “that you have come here ready to die for 
your religion ?” 

“Yes,” answered a young, firm, and confident, voice (per- 
haps it was that of Patrick) ; and all who were.in the chapel, 
the men, the women, and even the youngest girls exclaimed, 
.“ Yes, we are ready to die for our religion !” 
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The echoes of this noble profession of faith were reverbe- | 


rating through the subterranean chapel, when tumult, loud 
cries, and the noise of arms were heard above. 
* We are discovered,” cried one of the congregation. 
“ Let us finish the Sacrifice,” said the priest with tranquil 
dignity, and all knelt down. Some men, and Patrick was 
of the number, knelt near the entrance at the bottom of the 
steps. Some had arms, such as daggers and poinards. 
Patrick took a bar of wood which had been used in placing 
the coffins on the iron trestles. 

The noise increased in the church above. Pickaxes and 
pikes struck the marble and the stone. Those who were 
thus wo king did not know the secret which caused the 
trap-door to open. The blows increased, and below these 
workmen—below that death which was preparing to strike 
the faithful—no fear was displayed. If it existed it was in 
silence and in prayer. Faith and the fervour of devotion 
hide every other feeling. | 

The priest had just received the Blessed Sacrament, when, 
instead of the harmonious hymn, O Salutaris, there were 
heard the cries and vociferations of the enemies of religion, 
irritated by the slow progress of the workmen. There was 
no modest egress from the crypt, except by the steps which 
conducted to the church above. At last the enemies found 
the passage, and they gave a wild howl—a cry of savage joy 
like that of cannibals: Immediately all the women and 
girls rushed to the altar for safety, as terrified doves fly to 
the protecting oak when the tempest roars along the sky. 

A thick wooden door was placed by the men against the 
entrance, in order to retard the enemy while the congrega- 
tion were preparing for death. The priest, sitting on the 
altar, heard the confession of each, and gave absolution. 
Old men with white locks, women with their veils, knelt be- 
fore him. Patrick bowed his young and fair-haired head 
before the minister of God, and then returning from the 
altar to work at the defence of the door, he cried with a 
strong and cheering voice, “The Lord is with us, and who 
shall make us tremble? Is it because our enemies are nu- 
merous that we shall despair? God alone is more powerful 
than a great number of enemies. Their arms may be strong, 
their lances and their swords may be sharp, but if the Lord 
extend His buckler over us, their weapons will be powerless. 
Courage! fellow-Christians; courage! If we repulse the 
enemy of our faith, we shall have glory ; if we are conquered, 
we shall have the palm of martyrdom. Courage!” 

Whilst Patrick, yielding to inspiration, was thus speaking, 
Maria, the young girl who had been the cause of his descend- 
ing into the crypt, looked at him with deep interest. His 
face assumed a character of holy exaltation. His eyes, 
shining with enthusiasm and with confidence in God, had a 
strange brightness, and his features bore an expression of 
celestial courage, such as Raphael gave to the archangel 
Michael. 

As he passed by Maria and her mother, he said, “‘ Pray 
ye while we fight ; surroand the priest and support his arms 
while, like another Moses, he raises them towards the God of 
armies,” 

“Young man,” said the mother, “ you ought to blame us, 
for we have been the cause of your coming down here.” 

: “Blame you! You have’ placed me on the road to 
eaven,” 


“It was I,” said Maria, “ who told my mother not to 
distrust. you.” 

“ And may God bless you for having said that same.” 
i ‘ But it has been the cause of bringing you down here to 

eath,” 

“If I die it will be for God.” 

At this moment the door resounded with loud blows, and 
from the inside it was observed to shake. Patrick bounded 
from the place where he had stood beside Maria, and quick 
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The door was at last forced, and the enemy rushed in. 
Some women, hidden behind monuments, escaped the points 
ot the pikes and halberts. When the assailants made an 
irruption into the crypt, the men who had for a long time 
defended the doorway retreated to the balustrade of the 
sanctuary, and placing their backs to it, they formed with 
their bodies a wall between the altar and the soldiers of the 
enemies of their faith, ‘There were some women behind this 
living wall, and seven of these women were killed in the 
horrible conflict. Most of the Catholic men were grievously 
wounded, and about twenty were killed. But the enemy 
had no cause to rejoice, for more than sixty of them were 
killed before the torches were brought in. In the darkness 
(for the altar lights had been extinguished) their own wea- 
pons had proved deadly to themselves, and they had killed 
each other. : 

When the soldiers of Amortown entered the chapel the 
holy priest, still robed in alb and chasuble, descended from 
the altar, and going forward to the enemies of the faith, he 
said, “‘ In the name of our God, in the name of the God of 
our fathers, I beseech you to spare my flock. If you want 
Catholic blood, take that of the pastor, but do not kill these 
women, or these old men, or these young people, who are 
come here to pray.” 

_ While the good priest was still speaking, a pike pierced 
his breast. Patrick, who was beside him, was struck down 
by the blow of a battle-axe. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. BR. O’Franae@an, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell,” &c. 

PETER BURROWES, ESQ., K.C., COMMISSIONER OF THE INSOL- 

VENT DEBTORS COURT. 


Peter Burrowes born at Portariington in 1753.—Enters Trinity College, 

Dublin, in 1774.—Obtains a scholarship in 1777.— College Historical 
Society.—Law Student jn 1783.—Advocates the Catholic Claims in 
1784.—Called to the Bar in 1785.—Selects the Leinster Circuit.— 
His opinion against Duelling —His loyalty suspected by {rd Chan- 
cellor Lord Clare.—A strong Anti-Unionist.—The Bar Meeting in 
1798.—Elected member for Enniscorthy in 1799.—Description of his 
manner and parliam ntary conduct by Sir Jonah Barrington.—Sketch 
in “Irish Political Characters.”"—Mr. Burrowes obtains an appoint- 
ment in 1806.—Sacrifices income to principle.—Counsel to the Catho- 
lic Delegates in 1811.—State of the Catholic body.—Trial and acquit- 
tal of Dr. Sheridan.—Mr. Kirwan found guilty.—Mr. Burrowes’ style 
of speaking.—tTrial of Robinson for Bigamy.—Specimens of Mr. 
Burrowes’ eloquence.—A ppointed Commissioner of Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court in 1821.—Compliment paid by the Leinster Bar.—Lord Plun- 
ket’s eulogium on Mr. Burrowes.—Humane disposition as judge.— 
Unfounded charge against officials of his court.—Retired in 1835.— 
His last public speech.—Compiimented by Lord Charlemont, Henry 
Grattan, and’ O’Connell.—Anecdotes of his absence of mind.—Last 
meeting with Lord Plunket.—His death in 1841.—Bequest to Lord 
Plunket.—Conclusion. 


Peter Burrowes was born at Portarlington, in the Queen’s 
county, in 1758. He does not appear to have indicated, at 
any time during his boyhood, the great mental gifts which he 
displayed in after years; but, undoubtedly, he was then 
storing his mind with the learning he subsequently used so 
well. It was a time of importance in the political history of 
Ireland. The seeds of national greatness were being sown, 
to blossom into maturity in 1782; and Peter Burrowes was 
reared with the increasing consciousness that Ireland was 
formed by the Creator with the outlines of a kingdom—not a 
province. After receiving sufficient education in the school of 
his native place to fit him for a collegiate career, young Bur- 
rowes entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1774, and soon gave 
proof of the superiority of his talents and his application to his 
studies by obtaining a first scholarship in 1777. His college 





as lightning flew to the spot where the danger was greatest. 
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course was marked by his acquiring the life-long friendship of 
the eminent band of patriots whose career we have already 
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traced in these ‘‘ Recollections.” Of these, Plunket and 
Bushe were bright examples. In conjunction with these 
eloquent orators, Burrowes was a leading member of the Col- 
lege Historical Society, and filled the office of auditor during 
the session commencing 81st March, 1779. When the hosti- 
lity of the College authorities compelled the members of the 
Historical Society to meet without the walls of the University 
in 1794, the exhibition-room in William-street was engaged 
as the place in which the society held its meetings. At this 
period, Lord Chancellor Clare, considering the topics debated 
by the society savoured more of modern politics than suited 
his views of Irish government, he caused the temporary sup- 
pression of the society. The closing speech was delivered by 
Mr. Burrowes. We next find him a law student in 1783, 
and in 1784 he published a pamphlet, in which the rights of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland to the elective franchise was 
ably asserted. The ability and masterly style in which this 
pamphlet was written, the views of reform so clearly pointed 
out and the policy of Mr. Pitt so ably criticised, attracted the 
attention of no less a statesman than Henry Flood. He 
quickly sought out the young and gifted author, and an 
acquaintance was formed which soon ripened into a friendship 
only severed by the shears of Death. 

Having completed his terms, Mr. Burrowes was called to 
the Irish bar in Easter term, 1785. He selected the Leinster 
circuit, and having acquired the character of a well-read 
lawyer, was soon in fair practice. One of his great arguments, 
which has been preserved, and which will well repay perusal,* 
was addressed to a committee of the Irish House of Commons 
on the occasion of a petition against the return of the Hon. 
Francis Hely Hutchinson as member forthe University. Mr. 
Burrowes’ speech on this occasion raised him to great emi- 
nence, not only with members of his profession, but with the 
public, and thenceforward he occupied a leading place among 
the most distinguished members of the Irish bar. 

In my ‘ Bar Life of O’Connell,” I mentioned some eircum- 
stances in the life of Mr. Burrowes,f and among them, the 
account of his providential escape when fighting a duel with 
the Hon. Somerset Butler. It is right to remark that this cir- 
cumstance of his having fought a duel was the only act of his 
long life which Mr. Burrowes considered a reproach, for he 
condemned duelling as a wicked and absurd practice, utterly 
unbecoming a rational being. 

Although Mr. Burrowes never was a member of the Society 
of United Irishmen, his intimacy with Theobald Wolfe Tone 
so excited the suspicion of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Clare, 
that it caused him to be passed over in promotions. Chief 
Baron O’Grady also believed that Mr. Burrowes, at Tone’s 
instance, corrected and revised the Declaration of the United 
Irishmen in Belfast. Tone, however, completely exculpated 
Mr. Burrowes from this imputation in a letter addressed to the 
editor of Faulkner’s Journal of 17th July, 17938. Mr. Bur- 
rowes also addressed a letter to the Lord Chancellor, com- 
plaining of the injustice with which he was treated ; and after 
some additional remonstrance, he received through his friend, 
Marcus Beresford, an intimation that the Chancellor did not 
continue to entertain an unfavourable opinion respecting him. 
This led, after a lapse of time—long enough delayed, however, 
to have seriously damaged his promotion—to his obtaining the 
rank of king’s counsel. 

When the important question of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland was impending, Mr. Burrowes was active 
in opposition to its passing into law. At the bar meeting on 
the 9th December, 1798, which was held in the exhibition 
room in William-street, he was one of the fourteen king’s 
counsel who signed the address. He was returned to the Irich 
House of Commons, in 1799, as member for Enniscorthy, and 
he soon took active steps to prevent the death of the Irish 


* Vide “ Memoir and Speeches of P. Burrowes, Esq.,” p. 148, This 
work has supplied valuable aid to this article. 
+ “ Bar Life of O’Connell,” No, 17 of this Magazine. 














parliament. His proposition was, to appeal to the yeomanry 
corps, who by their oath (were sworn to uphold the king, 
lords, and commons of Ireland, which, according to his argu- 
ment, compelled them to oppose the Union. Mr, Saurin and 
Mr. Foster induced Mr. Burrowes to abandon thid proposal, 
which he ever considered as a fatal decision. The Union wes 
carried despite the efforts of the patriot few who refused the 
ministerial bribes. 

To the last he opposed the Union. On the debate in the 
last session of the Irish parliament, when Sir Lawrence Par- 
sons moved an amendment, declaratory of the resolution of 
parliament to preserve the constitution as established in 1782, 
and to support the freedom and independence of the nation, 
Mr. Burrowes was an advocate for the rights of Ireland. The 
following tribute to his character is from the pen of Sir Jonah 
Barrington :* ‘‘ Mr. Peter Burrowes, a veteran advocate for the 
rights of Ireland, wherever and whenever he had the power of 
declaring himself, on this night made an able effort to uphold 
his principles. He was a gentleman of the bar who had 
many friends, and justly. Nothing could be more ungracious 
than the manner, nothing much better than the matter, of his 
orations. His mind had ever been too independent to cringe, 
and his opinions too intractable for an arbitrary minister. 
On this night he formed a noble and distinguished contrast to 
those of his own profession who had sold themselves and the 
representation for a mess of pottage.” 

The notice of Mr. Burrowes in the “ Irish Political Sketches,” 
to which I have referred in the ‘‘ Recollections of Sir Jonah 
Barrington,”’ is thus written :+ ‘‘ This gentleman has been for 
some years a king’s counsel, the reward of his distinguished 
merit at the bar. When at college he was alike remarkable for 
the possession of great genius and application. At the time he 
was keeping his commons at the Temple, he was very punctual 
in his attendances upon the debating societies, where he was 
a very constant and always a very superior speaker. Garrow 
was often his opponent, but Mr. Burrowes was infinitely his 
superior both in eloquence and information.” 

When the ministry, popularly known as ‘ All the Talents,” 
was formed by Lord Grenville, Charles James Fox procured 
for Mr. Burrowes the office of first counsel to the Irish Revenue 
Commissioners, which he held only from March, 1806, to 
April, 1807. This was a very lucrative office, but the income 
was fluctuating. On thechange of government, Mr. Burrowes 
was removed ; but it was believed had his political sentiments 
been of a pliant nature, he would have been! re-appointed. 
However, this was not his character, and he communicated to 
a leading member of the Tory party that his opinions on the 
Catholic question were unaltered. Itis not to be wondered at 
that he possessed the confidence of the Catholic body, and on 
the prosecution of the Delegates in 1811, was their leading 
counsel. 

The state of the Catholics offIreland at this period of our 
history is worth considering. The atrocious penal code of 
the 18th century began to be relaxed in 1798. In that year 
Lord Chancellor Clare framed the Convention Act, which for- 
bade ‘‘the election of delegates to any assembly for the pur- 
pose or under pretence of presenting petitions to the sovereign, 
or both or either houses of parliament, or in any other manner 
procuring alteration of the law.” This act, aimed at illegal 
associations, lay reposing in the collection of statutes from the 
time of its becoming law, in 1798, until the year 1811. In 
this year the Irish Catholics felt it was time to take more 
active steps to bring their great grievances before the legisla- 
ture than they hitherto had been able to do, and proceeded to 
elect a committee, consisting of eight members for each of the 
thirty-two counties. This excited the alarm of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Wellesley Pole, then Chief Secretary, wrote a 
circular letter to the sheriffs and magistrates throughout Ire- 
land, calling on them to arrest any persons who posted notices 


* “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” p. 457. 
+ “Irish Political Characters,” p. 275. 
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of the appointment of such committee, or voted or acted as 
such. It was contended, on the part of the delegates, that 
this act could not apply to them, inasmuch as the Convention 
Act never abrogated the constitutional right of petitioning 
parliament, and it was necessary the people should appoint 
proper persons to manage the petitions on their behalf. The 
leading Catholics of the kingdom resolved to meet despite the 
Secretary’s circular, and Lord Fingal took the chair at a meet- 
ing in Dublin. - Meanwhile a privy council assembled at the 
Castle, and a proclamation against the intended meeting issued. 
The meeting, held in the Fishamble-street Theatre, was most 
numerously and respectably attended. The Earl of Fingal, 
Viscount Southwell, Lords Ffrench and Netterville, and others 
of high rank attended. When the meeting was yet sitting, 
Alderman Darley entered, and informed the delegates he had 
instructions to disperse the meeting, and requested Lord 
Fingal, who was in the chair, to attend the Chief Secretary at 
thé Castle. Lord Fingal refused to hold any private conver- 
sation with Mr. Pole, and expressed his surprise that govern- 
ment imputed to him the sanctioning of any illegal meeting. 
The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench (Lord Downes) issued 
a warrant, under which the Earl of Fingal and others of the 
committee were arrested and held to bail. One of the dele- 
gates, Dr. Sheridan, was tried during Michaelmas term, 1811, 
and Mr. Burrowes was retained for the defence. It was of 
vital consequence to the Irish Catholics that the constitutional 
right of petitioning should be upheld, and despite a hostile 
court and a selected jury, the speech of Mr. Burrowes was re- 
warded with the acquittal of his client. The other delegates 
then insisted on being brought to trial, expecting naturally the 
same results; but Mr. Burrowes wisely counselled them from 
adopting this-proceeding. The Attorney-General (Saurin) was 
willing to let the proceedings drop if the committee did not 
meet; but they would not accept such terms, and in Hilary 
term, 1812, Mr. Kirwan was brought to trial. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the jury were taken from a panel arranged by 
the government officials, and though the same evidence on 
which Dr. Sheridan was acquitted was produced in this case, 
Mr. Kirwan was found guilty. The crown was satisfied, and 
a nominal fine inflicted, but the injury to the Catholic cause 
was very great, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A POET’S DREAM. 








Crossinc in sleep the threshold of this world, I left the 
floating globe in the far distance, and, wafted on wings of 
the wind, I reached a vapourous plain resplendent as the 
brightest gold. Here everything sparkled around me; the 
air was redolent with perfume, while luscious music soothed 
the ear. Ethereal forms would come and go, approach 
towards me, and then vanish amid groves where the tinkling 
foliage glittered like silver, and warbling rivers gushed amber 
streams. While entranced in the splendour of the scene, I 
heard sounds like those of the prattling rivulet. Anon rose 
up before me a crowd of spirits; their noise was the rustle 
of shrubs agitated by the summer’s breeze. They were all 
gazing on chariots of pearl, that might be seen gliding 
towards us. Soon these swept into our midst, and their 
occupants descended, forming themselves into two groups. 
These spirits were inexpressibly beautiful; but the two 
divisions differed each from other, as silver from gold, or 
the light of the moon from that of the sun. In both bat- 
talions were certain conspicuous forms. Failing to recognise 
them, a spirit near me volunteered toinform me. The three 
forms in front of the rest he told me were Aischylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles. Auschylus seemed to me like a per- 
sonification of tragedy; his countenance showed signs of 
preternatural originality. The appearance of Euripides was 
likewise very striking ; he gave me the notion of great fer- 
tility of resource, while his ample forehead bore indications 








of reflective genius. Next came the spirit of Sophocles. 
What a truly august form, remarkable alike for beauty and 
symmetry! The expression of the countenance was mild 
and majestic ; like Shakespeare, he possessed a forehead of 
surpassing width and altitude, indicative of ideality and 
imagination. 

Next advanced three other forms; their motion was 
ethereal and light—“ smooth gliding without step.” Their 
appearance, though captivating, was deficient in the dignity 
perhaps I might say the sublimity of the three preceding 
spirits. One amongst these was pre-eminently distinguished 
for beauty. This I was apprised was Sappho, the charming 
Sicilian poetess. She carried a golden lyre of Lesbian pattern, 
and when her fingers swept across its strings there flowed 
out enchanting music. All present seemed wrapt in admi- 
ration. A glow of excitement passed over Sappho’s features ; 
their ordinary expression—one of melancholy—was, how- 
ever, akin to that of unrequited love. Near Sappho were 
Alewus and Pindar. The latter, prince of lyric poets, 
looked—in keeping with his verses—bold, dashing, and un- 
constrained; his eye was lustrous with poetic fire, and he 
paid great court to Alczus. 

The second troop of spirits was now about to advance, 
when they were for a moment restrained by one who seemed 
anxious and determined to appear first. In this he succeeded, 
and bounded into our midst; his appearance elicited unre- 
strained mirth, and his verses peals of laughter. I looked 
upon this extraordinary figure, and for a moment fancied it 
to be some satyr or sprite broke loose from Tartarus, 
Scrutinizing, however, the features, I observed them brilliant 
with wit and humour. He proceeded to give vent to such 
strains as at once identified him with Aristophanes. Having 
cracked his jokes, as we say, he retired jauntily, and along 
with him another spirit of kindred qualities. I fancied I 
ought to be familiar with this spirit’s countenance. My 
guide said to me, “ That is the celebrated Jonathan Swift, 
poet, politician, and divine.” His look betokened a strong 
sense of the ludicrous, not unmingled with serious thought. 
Now and then vacuity had the mastery, and he gazed upon 
us with a wild and sorrowful stare. 

The other battalion of spirits now approached. As with 
the Greek bards, a few only came prominently into view. 
Among these were Ennius, Lucilius, and Horace, together 
with Virgil, Ovid, Plautus, Terence,and Lucretius. Virgil and 
Ovid were truly fair to look upon, and seemed twin brothers 
in sympathy and love. Terence consorted with Plautus, and 
Horace with Lucilius. The Venusian bard was elegant and 
courtly. Perhaps the spirit that among these most riveted 
my attention was Lucretius. Upon his face reposed the 
calmness of contemplation, while philosophic gravity pro- 
claimed the faculty of continuous thought. Lucretius was 
treated with manifest respect by the surrounding spirits, who 
drank in with delight a versified oration of his on the nature 
and origin of the universe. 

At this stage there appeared to be a general commingling 
of the spirits, and a tendency on their part to retire. Sud- 
denly I imagined that the luminousness of the spectacle grew 
less bright—the outlines of the surrounding spirits less defi- 
nite ; they seemed vanishing through the crystal portals of 
spacious halls and gilded saloons, which now sprang up ae 
under a magician’s wand. Here burned lamps fed with 
flame of every conceivable hue, and depending in clusters 
from cedar ceilings stained in vermilion. ‘These lamps 
wreathed the flutings and crowned the capitals of the trans 
parent pillars that supported this glorious structure. On the 
walls hung a profusion of mirrors, from whose burnished, 
surface the light flashed as from polished steel. There nov- 


) rose up elaborately carved tables, covered with choice luxu- 


ries. There you might see Ambrosia and the luscious 
Nectar brimming golden goblets capped with jewels. Inter- 





spersed amid these were flowers of celestial growth, fasci- 
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nating alike in their colour and perfume. I now perceived 
the spirits congregating in these banquetting halls. At the 
furthest extremity might be seen a throne of great magni- 
ficence, but as yet unoccuppied. 

The spirits now met in conclave, and while I stood in 
silent wonder as to the subject of their deliberations, I felt 
a gentle pressure on my hand, and heard the following words 
from the poet Horace: “ Brother, you have come among us 
at a most auspicious time, and it will be your lot to witness 
a ceremony that is enacted here perhaps once in a thousand 
years. The object of this day’s proceedings will be to enrol 
among the initiated the poets that have departed from earth 
since my day. In the usual course of things, between the 
Augustan age and the present time, we should have had two 
such gatherings ; but the inroad of the Goths and other 
barbarians into Europe, before the fall of the Roman Empire, 
produced a decay of learning and the fine arts which quenched 
the torch of poetic fire. It seemed then to us here that it 
was hardly expedient to have our accustomed gathering until 
the cycle of poets should be complete which begins with 
your Chaucer and ends with Wordsworth. I must tell you 
that the transition of the liberated spirit from earth to this 
quarter of the universe is not immediate. The poetic spirit 
destined for our elysium has a long and perilous journey. 
The spirit has to travel through a boundless conglomeration 
of suns and stars; these are the centres of countless solar 
systems. Your solar system, you should remember, is only 
one out of an enormous multidude of systems. One of these, 
with its vast volume of radiance is but a speck compared 
with the illimitable blaze of creation’s unnumbered planets. 
But the spirit’s pilgrimage is dangerous as well as tedious, 
because, as it speeds its onward course, it incurs continual 
risk of being crushed between two or more of the heavenly 
bodies. These, in their rapid career, have occasionally 
clashed, and either coalesced into larger planets, or splintered 
up into small stars. At times the effect of a collision is to 
reduce the sidereal substance into powder, which the wind, 
with fearful violence, whirls along in masses, and creates to 
you on earth the appearance of what is called the milky way. 
But making no account of the perils of collision, the spirit 
may incautiously wander beyond the orbit operated upon by 
gravitation; the effect of this, which has sometimes hap- 
pened to demoralizing and licentious poets, is to hurl the ill- 
fated spirit into chaos, where, pounced upon by the devour- 
ing elements that there run riot in internecine war, its end 
must be, if not annihilation, endless agony and woe. Amid 
the perils of the journey I should mention the opposition 
which the soul in its progress encounters from malignant 
spirits. These use their utmost endeavours, either by lying 
promises or open violence, to intercept the spirit’s flight 
towards these isles of glory.” 

As soon as these words were uttered, the air rang with 
loud acclamation, and instinctively turning towards the 
quarter whence the sound issued, I observed that the con- 
clave of spirits was breaking up, and that they were moving 
towards the hall of feasting. Still they refrained from occu- 
pying the ivory couches, cushioned in blue and purple silk, 
that were arranged at the festal board. A momentary 
pause took place, till the golden canopy that overhung the 
throne being drawn aside, a spirit stepped forth magnifi- 
cently attired, and with a sparkling diadem on his brow. 
His features were radiant with poetic genius, though the 
fire of the eye was subdued. He was escorted to the throne 
with dazzling pomp; and on taking his seat received a 
splendid ovation, the hall resounding to the hea:t-stirring 
notes of a triumphal song. This honoured spirit was the 
poet Homer, and on the steps of his throne sat Hesiod, 
Orpheus, Musceus, and Linus. 

I now beheld a troop of spirits waiting in the vestibule of 
asort of antechamber. When the company, on a signal 


from their illustrious president, had taken their seats, these | 
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spirits were observed advancing into the banquet-hall. One 
table, empty of revellers, was reserved for them. A chosen 
few, however, only were selected. These I recognized from 
the portraits of them preserved on earth. The first to take 
his place at the table was Geoffrey Chaycer, and side by 
side with him, Edmund Spenser. The sublunary fame of 
these bards was now confirmed in a cup of nectar, enthu- 
siastically quaffed. Here they were associated in honour 
with Homer, because notwithstanding the dilated proportions 
of their poems, there was sustained dignity in their verse, 
accompanied by gorgeous but ever chaste imagery. In 
attendance there were Gower, Piers, Surrey, Sidney, and a 
host of others. In succession to these entered a spirit whom 
all the great poets of Greek and Latin antiquity recognised 
at once. His features were seamed with lines of thought, and 
possibly of self-indulgence in a former state of existence. 
Wit and irony imparted a sort of acerbity to his expression, 
and as he took his seat amid general applause, Aristophanes, 
with conspicuous cordiality, introduced Ben Jonson to the 
company. ‘There was a momentary hush, and then a stir 
among the spirits, when a noble form entered the hall. 
His forehead displayed surprising width and altitude, his 
eye was piercing, and on his face reposed the impress of a 
large and comprehensive intellect. His whole soul seemed 
instinct with poetic fervour. As soon as he had advanced 
into the midst, the word ran round, “ William Shakespeare.” 
Hereupon Homer sprang from his throne, the whole assembly 
rose from their seats, and welcomed the Avon Bard with 
every mark of distinction. Shakespeare was about taking 
his place beside Ben Johnson, when a group of spirits, won- 
derfully ethereal, floating down from above, deposited a 
lovely wreath of brilliants on his forehead, and encircling 
him in their snowy luminous bosoms, carried him to a golden 
chair beside Homer. I felt joy thrilling through every fibre 
of my frame at this reception of our great dramatist, and I 
saw that Shakespeare himself surveyed the splendid scene 
with evident satisfaction. 

A number of spirits followed, who they told me were 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and others of the Elizabethan era. 
Among these, one attracted my attention. His appearance 
was engaging, but a shadow on his brow veiled the bright- 
ness of poetic fire, and his mien was crouching, apparently 
from the remembrance of preceding sorrows. This was 
Thomas Otway, who, hesitating to take his seat, was invited 
by Homer, whose encouraging voice was only the prelude to 
a burst of universal accclamation. The same sentence was 
on every tongue: “ What could not Otway have achieved in 
dramatic verse if he had not been shackled by the fetters of 
poverty ?” 

Other spirits followed, among whom I espied Massinger, 
Moore (author of Zhe Gamester), Congreve, Vanbrugh, Wy- 
cherley, Colley Cibber, et hoc omne genus. These rushed in 
before another spirit that struggled to effect an entrance. 
However, he now came in, and as soon as Shakespeare per- 
ceived who he was, he stepped down and led him forward 
with these words ; “ Brother Poets, here is a bard of super- 
lative power, a master of the grand epic, and the writer of 
exquisite sonnets in different languages. His earthly career 
has been an illustrious one, and his was the golden pen that 
not only was dipped in the gorgeous colours of poetic inspi- 
ration, but also distilled such eloquence as upheld the totter- 
ing liberty of his native country. This is John Milton, and 
he is worthy of all the honour you can show him.” Here 
a group of spirits surrounded Milton, replacing his sombre 
attire with bright and rich clothing, rekindling the faded 
lustre of his eyes, and encircling his forehead with a lumi- 
nous crown. ‘Then he was borne in triumph to a seat beside 
Homer, who now was enthroned between Milton and 
Shakespeare. A spirit now glided into our midst in form 





approaching almost tenuity, but with an eye intensely pierc- 
ing. As he came near to take his seat, the word ran round, 











“endless rhymer.” Homer seemed much dissatisfied, but 
Virgil gave the new comer a cordial greeting, and announced 
him Alexander Pope. Dryden, Cowley, Addison, Butler, 
Grey, and Cowper, now entered. Their reception, with the 
exception of Grey, was more or less frigid. 

A huge blustering spirit, if I might be allowed the ex- 
pression, now came in, jostling all who lay in his way, and 
swaggered up towards Homer’s throne. As he strutted along 
he was requested to retire, a communication which he im- 
periously disregarded. This spirit had now reached the 
festive board, and was about to take his seat, when there 
were cries of “ no poet !” ** would-be bard!” “ captious critic !” 
“literary tyrant!’’—cries that astonished and disconcerted 
him. Fora second self-possession forsook him ; but regaining 
equilibrium, he proceeded to carry into effect his original 
resolution. No sooner did the assembled spirits observe this 
than their cries were heard, furious and loud, requiring the 
new-comer’s immediate expulsion. Heseemed to have made 
up his mind not to retreat, and was evidently up for bullying 
the company. His pugnacity, however, availed him nothing. 
He was seized and hurried, fuming and foaming, to the 
door, where, being severely castigated, he was summarily 
ejected. His groans and wrathy sighs outside interrupted 
for the time the festivity, until quiet was restored by his 
being carried off perforce, as I afterwards learned, to the 
dreary home of pretenders in verse and of merciless reviewers. 
This was Dr. Samuel Johnson. There was a striking con- 
trast in the spirit that entered next. He stooped and 
looked shy, moving awkwardly into the hall, but was re- 
ceived with protracted applause. The greeting gratified im- 
mensely his obvious vanity—it was Oliver Goldsmith. 

The antechamber I have already mentioned was now nearly 
empty, and a small group of spirits was issuing forth when 
they were prevented. ‘These were some of our more recent 
poets, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Campbell, Coleridge, Moore, 
Southey, Burns, Scott, Hogg, and Wordsworth. These, it 
appeared, had not undergone the full period of purgation 
prior to initiation, and were therefore held back for another 
thousand years. ‘They were obliged to retire to make way 
for a crowd of spirits that now filled the antechamber. 
These were the great poets of Italy, France, and Germany, 
and I felt considerable curiosity to see them enrolled among 
the initiated. This, however, 1 was not permitted to do, for 
at this stage broke in on the scene a volume of light, such 
as that which streams from the morning sun. A sort of 
panic appeared to seize the spirits, who confusedly flitted in 
all directions. Everything seemed visited with a sort of 
concussion. Seats, tables, thrones, mirrors, drapery, and 
lustres, quivered till the whole pageant dissolved, and the 
vision melting away, I became conscious of the sounds and 
scenery of this world once more. 





HERBERT LYNDON. 
A TALE OF SURPASSING INTEREST, FOUNDED UPON FACT. 


PART I. 
“Tr you plaze, Miss Eileen, what time am I to bring round the 
shay in the mornin’ ?” 

And Dick Moran, my henchman and ally, a tall lad of eighteen, 
stood in the doorway, looking commiseratingly at my disconsolate 
figure as he asked the question. 

“ Indeed, Dick, I cannot tell you,” I replied helplessly. “ You'll 
have to find out when the train starts, and arrange every thing for 
me.” 

“Then it’s meself that’s done a’most all already. Shure I turned 
down by the station on me way home this evenin’, an’ axt one of 
the chaps done out in their uniforms; and he tould me the train 
"ud lave at half-past eight. So I thought Id just bring the shay 
round at seven, for agin your boxes and things are all gother to- 
gether, you'll not have much time to spare. An’, Miss Eileen 
acushla, if I might make so bou!d, maybe you'd lie down now, an’ 
get some sleep, for you look a trifle pale, an’ you'd not like to dis- 
grace our rearin’ among the Sassenachs, you know.” 
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I shook my head. “I hope they'll not judge of your rearing 
by such a poor sample as I am, Dick. But I'll take your advice, 
and as you must be tired out, I don’t think you could do better than 
follow it yourself also—and so, good night !” 

Once more alone, I returned to my seat before the fire, and was 
soon again absorbed in the thoughts which Dick’s entrance had in- 
terrupted. I still held, crumpled in my hand, the letter I had re- 
ceived that afternoon, containing the few cold words that sum- 
moned me to a home among strangers—words which, as the reader 
may judge, were ill calculated to dispel the dread I naturally ex- 
perienced at going forth to face the world in which I felt so 
desolate. 

“To Miss Eleanor Wychnor. 

“MapamM—By order of your uncle, Sir George Wychnor, I 
send you the enclosed £20, with a request that you will imme- 
diately on receipt hasten your departure for Wychnor Park, where 
you will be expected on Thursday the 27th instant. A carriage 
will be in waiting at the M—— station to convey you to the Park. 

‘“*] remain, madam, your obedient servant, 
“ J. STEPHENSON, Solicitor, &c.” 

Thursday the 27th ; and this was the evening of the 24th—the 
24th of October. when the pleasant autumn was fast disappearing 
before the breat1 of the wintry wind, now moaning sadly round 
the old dwelling I had so long called my home. Strange! that 
dull and uncongenial as it had ever been, I now shrank with piti- 
able reluctance from leaving it, to go among those who, for aught 
I knew to the contrary—nay, from all I did know—were likely to 
eat colder and harsher, if possible, than the stern protectress I 

ad lately lost. But I had best commence my tale methodically by 
stating concisely who and what I was, and then proceed to the 
incidents, such as they are, of the tale itself. 

Well, then, reader, I was that sad, though very commonplace 
occurrence—an only child, and an orphan; my name Eleanor 
Wychnor; my age just fifteen years; my fortune—not even the 
fair face which should by unquestioned right belong to all hero- 
ines, for, besides being penniless, I was little, dark, and plain to 
a degree that had already, young as I was, caused me some few 
bitter tears, and many a sad misgiving. 

My father, the younger son of an English baronet of ancient 
name and considerable wealth, had early in life experienced the ill 
effects of a system which, after it has caused all the sons of a 
family to be brought up in the same style of reckless extravagance, 
or at least of unbounded luxury, leaves one the sole possessor of 
its wealth and honours, whilst the others are, after a manner, cast 
adrift, with means often quite inadequate to maintain them in the 
rank in which they were born, and are, consequently, if wanting in 
abibity or perseverance to succeed in some honourable career, too 
frequently drawn into a course of life in which principle and 
manhood are speedily and irretrievably wrecked. 

Such, in a great measure, was the fate of my poor father. Self- 
willed by nature, and indulged in every whim by his parents, who, 
cold and repellent to all others, united in idolizing him, he grew 
up, as might be expected, headstrong and uncontrolled, and when 
at twenty years of age he was launched on the world, with an 
allowance of £1,000 a-year and his pay as a Guardsman, “ Hand- 
some Hal” was ill fitted, either by training or disposition, to with- 
stand the countless temptations to which he was unavoidably ex- 

osed. 

P For three or four years things went smoothly enough. As a 
matter of course, he plunged deeply into debt, which was again 
and again paid by his father; until at length paternal patience 
‘could no further go,” and a stormy scene ensued, in which Sir 
Claude informed him that he could no longer afford to maintain 
him in his reckless course, and that unless he consented to extri- 
cate himself by means of a wealthy marriage, he must in future 
trust to his own resources. ‘ Necessity has no law,” and fuute de 
mieux, seeing no alternative, my father consented. 

The lady proposed was daughter of a retired India officer, who 
had lateiy returned to England after amassing enormous wealth ; 
and though her complexion was many shades darker than accords 
with our western notions of beauty, still a fortune of £100,000, 
with the prospect of as much more on the death of her father, 
might, and in the eyes of Sir Claude amply did, atone for that and 
many other deficiencies as regarded birth and connexion, which in 
a dowerless bride would have formed insuperable obstacles. 

The wooing—done I fancy in great part by proxy—sped rapidly 
enough, for my father’s bright face and winning manner had 
already made a deep impression on the heiress ; and everything was 
progressing smoothly, when, just as the final preliminaries were 
being arranged, his regiment was ordered over to Ireland, and, 
although he could, under the circumstances, have easily obtained 
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leave to remain behind, he chose rather to accompany it, and pass 
the remnant of his beaux jours in perfect freedom, than to spend 
it in enforced attendance on the lady to whom he would so soon be 
bound for life. This step, taken out of sheer opposition to the 
will of Sir Claude (indeed, my worthy grandsire had a troubled 
time of it, for the main part of the wooing, as I have already said, 
devolved on his shoulders), strangely influenced the whole after- 
career of my wayward and impetuous father. 

Ata ball in the town of W , to which he accompanied some 
brother-officers, he first saw Eleanor Morris. She was then just 
eighteen ; and if extreme youth and rare beauty may be pleaded in 
extenuation of folly (and on the one part of dishonour), my 
thoughtless parents may well stand excused—at least in their 
daughter’s eyes. My memory of my mother is too indistinct (I can 
recall little, save a pair of soft dark eyes set in a pale face, and a 
gentle voice which haunted me through many a year of my 
neglected, miserable childhood)—her image is too faint for me to 
attempt describing her; but her portrait, as I afterwards saw it, 
‘ displayed the rarest combination of gentleness, feeling, and intel- 
lect, with exquisite grace and perfect beauty of feature, that ever 
drove honour and prudence from far wiser and cooler heads than 
usually grace the shoulders of wild young Guardsmen. 

My father fell in love at first sight, and for the first time in his 
life, deeply and sincerely ; and, forgetful of the heiress and her 
rupees, devoted himself heart and soul to this new pursuit. An 
accident bade fair to frustrate him at the outset, for next day, as 
he was quit ing his lodgings to call atthe house of his entertainer, 
he fell on thte slippery pavement, hurting his foot so severely that 
for the two following days he was unable to leave his bed; and 
when at the end of a week he at length contrived to go, he heard 
to his dismay that Miss Morris had, the very morning after the 
ball, be2n summoned home by her mother. 

Under ordinary circumstances so simple an announcement would 
hardly have produced such effect ; but his inquiries on the night 
of the ball had elicited sufficient facts, now confirmed by his 
hostess, to convince him that once under her mother’s roof, all 
chance of seeing Eleanor, unless by stratagem, was at an end. 
Mrs. Morris, he learned, had come to the neighbourhood where she 
now resided, some seven miles from W , about fourteen years 
previously, accompanied by her daughter—then a child of four 
years—and one waiting-woman. She had from the first reso- 
lutely declined all intercourse with her neighbours, shutting her- 
self up in her bleak abode—an old house standing on a few 
acres of neglected land—from which she had never been seen to 
emerge even to attend any place of worship ; so that even of her re- 
ligion—that first great theme of the curious, especially in an [rish 
village—nothing definite was known, save the one point—that she 
was not a Papist. ‘* What may be her motive,” continued his in- 
formant, “ for leading so strange a life, no one can tell—not even 
my husband, who, as agent for the estate on which her house 
stands, has had occasional access to her august presence, a privi- 
lege none other have shared. All intercourse with the outer world 
is carried on through the medium of the woman [ have mentioned, 
a grim personage from whom few would have courage to seek 
information; and as for visitors, [ have never heard of human 
being crossing the threshold of ‘ The Sanctuary’—for so the inhos- 
pitable dwelling is nicknamed—except one stranger, tall, dark, 
and mysterious as the hero of a romance, who is reported to have 
been seen to enter one stormy night many years ago, and who, to 
my own knowledge—at least I have been told it is the same per- 
son—has been staying there at intervals for the last few months.” 

“ But, my dear madam,” exclaimed the eager lover, “such being 
the case, how did your family ever come to know Miss Morris so 
intimately ?” 

‘In the simplest manner possible,” was the smiling reply. 
“About eight years ago Eleanor was sent to school to England, 
where she remained four years. She returned home each summer 
to pass the vacation with her mother, and on all these occasions 
my husband, who pitied the forlorn little girl, made a point of 
escorting her to Dublin and of meeting her there on her return— 
an attention for which even Mrs. Morris condescended to be grate- 
ful. In this manner an affection sprang up between her and my 
daughters—for no one could know the dear girl without quickly 
learning to love her—and notwithstanding her mother’s prohibi- 
tion, I fancy they often met on their waiks. About three years 
ago Eleanor was sent to Paris to complete her education, and only 
returned this past summer, much about the time the mysterious 
stranger re-appeared on the scene. As to her presence at my party 
the other evening, that was, I blush to say, the result of a subter- 
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I was dangerously ill and desired to see her. Once here, all mat- 
ters of dress were easily arranged ; but it will not, I fear, be so 
easy to smooth it over with Mrs. Morris, for the’morning after the 
party her maid arrived with a peremptory order for Eleanor to 
return without delev; and when the poor child took leave of me, 
she could hardly speak from sheer terror. And now, Mr. Wychnor, 
that you know all I have to tell, I can only conclude with a re- 
quest that if you have formed any design of pursuing the ac- 
quaintance with Miss Morris, you will for her sake abandon it, for 
I have a strong presentiment it will lead to no good.” 

But this last piece of advice fell on unheeding ears. Thanking 
the lady for her courtesy, my father hurried away, and with diffi- 
culty curbing his impatience until the closing in of the early 
winter evening should screen him from observation, made his wa 
to “ The Sanctuary.” How he sped on his first visit I cannot tell, 
but before many days had elapased, Eleanor was aware of his 
vicinity, and driven by tyranny to deceit, the lovers (for such they 
were from the first moment) soon contrived to meet in secret. 

A letter from Sir Claude recalling him to England, soon woke 
my father from the delirium of this new passion—the only genuine, 
all-absorbing emotion he had ever experienced. Aroused to the 
necessity of at once adopting some decided course, he urged 
Eleanor to elope with him, and consent to a private marriage (I 
need hardly say that the fact of his existing engagement was not 
known to her) ; and on her refusing to do so, without at least seek- 
ing her mother’s consent, he determined, though with many mis- 
givings, to face the formidable recluse, and boldly ask her daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

My knowledge of these circumstances, gathered in after years 
from persons who had known my parents in their youth, or else 
from some old letters and memoranda, is necessarily very vague 
and obscure ; but one scene, copied from a journal of my mother’s 
(which I found among the few mementoes that came into my pos- 
session), impressed me so forcibly, as giving such a life-like por- 
trait of my stern grandmother exactly as I remember her inthe 
weary years during which she brooded over me, that I cannot 
refrain from giving it here. 

“‘ November 17.—I was sitting to-day in my room, working, or 
trying to work, and wishing with all my heart that dear kind 
cousin Arthur were here to help me through this, for he alone 
seems to have any power over mamma, when Deborah threw the 
door open with a jerk, and in her gruffest voice bade me come down 
at once, as ‘the missis wanted me,’ adding for my comfort, * you'll 
catch it now, for she’s inan awful rage.’ Of course, I had heard 
Harry’s voice in the hall, and had been wondering for the past ten 
minutes why I was not summoned at once. I went down as 
bravely as I could and opened the parlour door. The first glance 
at mamma’s face absolutely appalled me. -God grant I may never 
see such a baleful look of wrath, and hate, and menace cast on me 
again! Qh, it is a fearful thing to have to live in such helpless 
dread of one’s own mother! I stood irresolute a moment, sick at 
heart, for I knew what was to come, and sorely tempted to rush 
up stairs to escape hereye. She must have seen this in my face, 
for she came suddenly forward, seized me by the wrist, and 
dragged me into the room, till we stood close by Harry. 

‘“** | have sent for you,’ she said, affer a pause, every word com- 
ing cold and sharp as an icicle from her pale lips, ‘to ask if you 
can confirm this man’s statement. Is it true, Eleanor Morris, 
that you, my daughter, have met him clandestinely—have listened 
to him, and absolutely promised to be his wife, without my know- 
ledge or consent ?’ 

** Not without your knowledge, mother,’ I replied, now calm 
enough, for, like all cowards when brought to bay, [ was compelled 
to be brave for very terror’ sake. ‘ He loves me and I love him, 
but I told him that before I would become his wife, he should 
seek to obtain your consent.’ 

“** Hal! indeed ; he should seek to obtain my consent! And you, 
sir-—you are an Ofiicer and the son of a baronet—his heir, doubt- 
less ?’ 

66 No,’ 

“* No! You come, however, I presume, provided with ample 
means to maintain my daughter in a position suitable to her birth, 
which, let me inform you, entitles her to rank with the noblest, 
though you may judge otherwise from our surroundings.’ 

““* Madam,’ said Harry a little tremulously, abashed, as he might 
well be, at this strange address, ‘I regret to say that I come amply 
provided with nothing but love for your daughter. My father is, 
as I have told you, a baronet, and of considerable wealth, but I 
am only his second son ; and to be candid with you, as I intended 
from the first had you but listened to me, he has other views for 
me, and is not yet even aware of my proposal to your daughter. 
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d hoped,’ he went on confusedly, for my mother’s darkening 
fies wanaee te he was on dangerous ground—* I had dared to 
hope, that with your consent I inight make her my wife, and that 
then my father-——’ i mn 

“«¢ And that then,’ broke in my mother, hoarse with rage, * your 
father, seeing the evil was beyond remedy, might graciously par- 
don the mesalliance, and condescend to receive my daughter ! 
Would to Heaven I were a man, to wash out in blood the insult 
you have put on me and mine! Now go, and if ever you dare to 
thwart my will, so far as even to hold communication with this 
puling hypocrite, whom I blush to call my child, may my heaviest 
curse follow and cling to you, step by step through life, till an un- 
timely grave closes over both.’ 

“T must have lost consciousness, for I heard nothing that en- 
sued—God knows I had heard enough. When I came to myself 
I was here in my dismal room, where [ have remained ever since. 
Why I write all this I cannot tell. I contracted the childish habit 
long ago, for want of any one to whom I could express a single 
feeling, and I have never been able to break it off. I am very 
miserable! Cursed by my mother if I disobey her, or else con- 
demned to this terrible life, which I cannot endure much longer. 

The extract from the journal ends here. What followed I can 
relate without its aid. ndered desperate by the exigency of the 
case, for every post brought letters from England urging his re- 
turn without further delay, my father contrived to see Eleanor, 
despite the jealous guard held over her, and, as the result proved, 
overcame her horror of braving the terrible ban laid on their union, 
for within a week of the scene I have described they eloped, and 
were married in a little village in the north of Ireland, where he 
had, after great difficulty, succeeded in finding a clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony. 

I pass over the consternation and rage of Sir Claude when he 
heard of the downfall of all his cherished schemes, and the painful 
shock my poor mother must have felt on discovering the deceit 
that had been practised on her. My futher hastened to London, 
and endeavoured by every possible means to effect a reconciliation, 
but in vain: Sir Claude obstinately refused to see him, and for 
sole reply to his repeated letters he at length received a communi- 
cation, through the family solicitor, to the effect that in future he 
should depend on his own resources, as his former allowance of 
£1,000 a-year was withdrawn. This was a terrible and most un- 
foreseen blow. No choice now remained but to exchange into a 
regiment serving in India, for he was utterly unfitted for any other 
profession, and to live and maintain his wife in England was an 
impossibility ; so to India they accordingly went. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncreirr, Esa. 


Or the great comedian, Ropert Witt1am EL iston, who 
acted quite as much when off the stage as he did when on it, 
a thousand pleasant anecdotes might be recorded. Giving at 
all times a free vent to the sly humour, the goodnatured satire, 
and keen enjoyment of a joke that were natural to him, his 
whim, eccentricity, readiness, and talent, gave to many of the 
adventures in which he was engaged an air of comedy, farce, 
or extravaganza, sufficiently dramatic ; rendering them quite 
a8 amusing as one-half of the entertainments now produced 
on the stage. As the original raconteurs of these pleasantries— 
principally persons engaged in them—die away, so will the 
stories themselves. 

The attempt to preserve some of these humorous scenes 
ere they are quite forgotten, may not prove displeasing to the 
general reader, nor unacceptable to the lover of theatricals. 

Elliston pursued everything, for the time being, with an 
ardour that often led him into very inconvenient extremes. 
Whatever it was, business or pleasure, working or playing, 
speculating, building, acting, drinking, or gaming, he engaged 
in it for the moment to excess, carried away by the strength 
of his animal spirits. A well-authenticated anecdote may be 
related in exemplification of this peculiarity, and fifty others 
of the same kind might easily be brought forward. 

One evening, during a short engagement in the pleasant 
town of Marlborough, he had retired from the theatre after 
the fatigues of the night to ‘‘take his ease in his inn” — 
** The Roebuck,” the then principal hostelry in the town—in 
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company with Brunton and De Camp, both actors. ‘‘ The 
Roebuck” was then a pleasant inn on the roadside, near the 
entrance of the town, overlooking in front the open country. 

As it was impossible for Elliston at any time to remain 
wholly inactive, he proposed to his companions a rubber of 
whist by way of relaxation. Cards were accordingly produced, 
and Elliston taking dummy, put himself in array against his 
brother comedians. Fortune favoured him—he always turned 
up an honour when he dealt, had trumps at command, and 
got all the points of the game in his hand. As it was not by 
any means his practice to play for love, he very soon emptied 
the pockets of his friends. Flushed with success, he pursued 
his advantage till their broaches, watches, and rings had 
severally been staked against his broad pieces, and had shared 
the fate of their purses. Having now nothing to stake but 
their words, which Elliston declined to take, as he also did 
lending them the ‘ sinews of war” to use against himself, 
things came to a stand-still. At length, about two in the 
morning, the despoiled sons of Thespis departed for their 
trucklebeds, in no very pleasant mood, leaving their reckon- 
ings as unsatisfied as themselves. 

Elliston did not, however, follow their example. The itch 
for play was upon him, and budge he would not. It was in 
vain the waiter made fifty excuses to come into the room, in- 
quiring, par parenthese, if there were any further orders, gently 
hinting at the same time that the family wished to retire to 
rest. Potential in all things, Elliston authoritatively said they 
need not sit up, that he should stay breakfast, desiring the 
waiter to bring up a fresh supply of candles, and put two or 
three bottles of Madeira on the sideboard, and then go to bed. 

Knowing his customer, John did as he was desired. Being 
once more left by himself, Elliston recommenced playing. 
Placing before him the spoils of victory—that is, the watches 
and jewellery of his unfortunate friends ; then carefully divid- 
ing their money into two equal portions, one of which he put 
into his right hand breeches pocket, and the other into his 
left, he began to play at double dummy, duly filling a glass for 
each of his mute antagonists, transferring the stipulated sum 
for which he played from one pocket to the other, according 
as the supposed party to whom it was appointed won or lost, 
drinking at the same time very gravely for each of the pre- 
sumed players. 

The break of day overtook him in this very pleasant pas- 
time, and to enjoy the fresh air of the morning he threw open 
the old-fashioned, capacious bay-window that looked out from 
the front of the apartment in which he was sitting, and took a 
survey of the wide expanse before him. The novelty of the 
scene pleased him, for the break of day in the country he had 
seldom witnessed, though it had generally found him its votary 
in town, and he repeated the soliloquy of Richard : 

“ The air’s refreshing, 

And the ripe harvest of the new-mown hay 

Gives it a sweet and wholesome odour.” 
never having, as he remarked to himself, gone through the 
scene with such natural properties—the neighbouring cocks 
crowing to a miracle—when all at once a merry voice was 
heard at some distance on the road singing the well-known song: 

“ The southerly wind and a cloudy sky 

Proclaim a hunting morning.” 

In an instant Elliston was all eye as well as all ear.— 
Eagerly stretching his neck out of the window, he perceived 
an individual coming briskly along, dressed in a scarlet coat, 
leathern inexpressibles, and top-boots, with a small wallet or 
knapsack strapped to his shoulders. , 

‘¢ It is some country squire ; yes, there’s his hunting-dress,” 
thought Elliston, ‘‘ going to join the hounds; he must step 
up and take a glass of wine to help him on the road—perhaps 
he’ll like a rubber. How do you do, sir—how do you do ?”’ 
he bawled out. ‘‘ Good morning to you.” 

‘‘Gaod morning,” replied the red-coated gentleman in a 
strong broad accent, very good-humouredly. 
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‘¢ A fine morning, sir, for hunting,” said Elliston. 

‘‘ Very,” said the red-coated gentleman. , 

‘Step up and take a glass of wine, sir; it will help you on 
your road. I can let you in, ‘ free man’s key, sir.’ ” 

‘¢T doan’t care if I do, sur,’’ retorted the other. 

No sooner said than done—the complaisant comedian de- 
scending to the front door, the complying stranger was soon 
admitted. 

Free and easy as Elliston invariably was, he found his free- 
dom and ease outdone by those of the stranger, whose fami- 
liarity was such that it could not have been greater had he 
known Elliston all his life. A fresh bottle was soon uncorked, 
clean glasses produced, and filled and emptied on both sides 
with great celerity and good will. Elliston now thought it 
was & good opportunity to break the ice; accordingly he ven- 
tured to remark that it was a capital morning for sport. _ 

‘You are sure of plenty of game, sir,” said he. ‘ Talking 
of game, do you ever play at cards, sir?” carelessly taking in 
his hand the pack that was lying on the table; ‘‘ ever do any- 
thing in this way ?” 

‘‘ Sometimes,” said the stranger with a smile; ‘‘ but what 
do you call these ?” taking the cards from Elliston, and after 
a short examination, jerking them out of the window. “I 
always play with my own cards—then I knows no tricks can 
be practised that I arn not up to.” 

‘* A very wise precaution, sir,” said Elliston, who now very 
decidedly sme.t a customer ; ‘‘ perhaps you'll have no objec- 
tion to take a hand; we'll not play for much—only guinea 
points,” 

Just as you loike, sir,” replied the red-coated gentleman. 
**I never plays at cards wi’ anyone unless I be challenged ; 
then you knows they can’t grumble arterwards.” 

** Very true,” replied Elliston with a knowing wink; ‘‘ you 
are lucky at cards, perhaps ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I generally wins,”’ said the stranger drily. 

‘‘T am rather fortunate myself,” said Elliston with a self- 
satisfied smirk. ‘* Come, sir, we'll commence operations at once, 


“Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be he that first cries, ‘ hold, enough !’” 








** With all my heart,” replied the red-coated gentleman, 
making the cards, as it is termed, with a dexterity of shuffle 
and cleanliness of cut scarcely to have been expected from one 
of his uncouth appearance Elliston stared for a moment in 
astonishment, but soon recovered his self- possession. 

‘*¢ We'll e’en to it like French falconers,”’ said he, and to it 
they went. But, alas! poor Elliston soon found he had got 
his match—that he had a perfect master of the game to con- 
tend with ; the cards seemed to know his adversary’s touch, 
to obey his vety wish, to play into his hands. If he wanted a 
particulartrump he had it ; everything turned upin his favour— 
he was literally covered with honours, and scored every point. 

‘ Surprising,” said the discomfited Elliston as he parted 
with guinea after guinea. 

: ‘* Yes; ain’t it ?”’ said his new friend with much noncha- 
ence. 

** You've the devil’s luck, squire, as well as your own,” 
cried Elliston. 

‘* Yos, I have,”’ said the other. 

Elliston’s own money had quickly passed into the possession 
of the red-coated gentleman; it was soon followed by the cash 
of Brunton and De Camp. There now only remained the 
watches, rings, and brooches; these were as successively 
staked, and as successively changed owners. At last Elliston 
was, to use his own expression, literally cleaned out, and the 
red-coated gentleman extinguishing the candles, for it was now 
broad day, said he must think of tramping, for he had got to 
be at Hungerford to breakfast, ‘‘ therefore, Muster Rover, I 
wishes you a werry good morning.” 

‘* Rover! Rover!” cried the beaten comedian,“‘ why, then, 
you know me ?” 
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‘‘ Know you—to be sure I does,” said the fortunate game- 
ster; ‘* you are Muster Elliston, the actor. Don’t you know 
me ?” | | 

‘‘ No, curse me if I do; and taking your presént luck into 
account, I wish I had never known you. Who the devil are 

ou ?” 
me Why, I’m Moon—Moon, the conjurer. I thought every- 
body knowed me.” 

‘‘ Moon, the conjurer,” groaned Elliston; ‘‘no wonder 
then that you held all the cards in your hand, I. have been 
finely tricked. You may be a conjurer, friend; but it’s very 
clear I’ve been no conjurer.”’ 

It was, in fact, the celebrated Moon, then so well known for 
his sleight-of-hand, who was in the habit of travelling early in 
the morning from town to town, dressed as described, and who 
was new proceeding to Newbury in order that he might exhibit 
at the fair to be held there, in his usual costume of a scarlet 
coat and leathern breeches, when he was so unluckily hailed 
by Elliston. 

‘Tt be no money returned in our line, you knows, Muster 
Elliston,” said the juggler with a grin; ‘I didn’t ax you to 
play, but you would call me in, you know ; but howsomedever, 
as ve always returns the rings and vatches that ve takes from 
the company arter ve’ve showed our tricks, you are wery vel- 
come to your bits of jewelry back again, so I wishes you a 
wery good morning.” 

*‘ Oh, day and night, but this is wondrous strange!” cried 
the pigeoned Elliston. ‘ The next time I get in the sun, after 
robbing the stars, I'll take good care how I again come in con- 
tact with the Moon.” 








TO BE CONTINUED. 





A TURKISH BATH. 


‘¢ BETHERSHIN |”’ 


In the month of November, 1863, I was at my residence in 
the neighbourhood of Rathmines. I felt rather seedy and dis- 
posed to take a Turkish bath (a luxury in which I occa- 
sionally indulged). The night was exceedingly inclement 
when I sallied forth to go to the locale in question, which a 
short time previously had been established in the neighbour- 
hood. I was one of its first patrons; the attendant knew 
me well, and on two or three occasions previously to this 
evening I had by appointment met there a fat, good-humoured, 
comical friend of mine, whose name I am unwilling to dis- 
close but I am at liberty to identify him as a “ namesake of | 
the Morgans.” 

Arrived at the baths, I asked the attendant (Byrne) was 
there anyone inside, and he said, “ Yes, sir—Mr. Morgan.” 
And I resolved to have some fun out of him. Accordingly, 
I denuded myself of my clothes, and stood arrayed for the 
bath. My feet were encased in a pair of wooden clogs, and — 
a “ceinture” round my waist, whilst the sheet with which 
the bather is usually provided I threw over my person, 
covering my head so that I could not be recognised. Thus 
equipped, I entered the first hot room, and saw a gentle- 
man lying on the couch. Forthwith I threw myself into 
what I considered a most classical posturc representing 
“ Ajax defying the lightning ;” and after remaining in this 
position sufficiently long to ensure the admiration of my 
friend, and as 1 found he was still silent, I thought I 
would suit his taste, and challenge his admiration in an- 
other style. Accordingly, I made more contortions than 
ever, did the “three graces” altogether, and pirouetted and 
waltzed round the apartment; but still no expressions of 
admiration met my ear. I then saw that my friend Morgan 


was determined to exhaust my store of diversion, and I 
changed my tactics, rushed over to where he was now 
sitting up, and I gave him a touch of my toe (with the 
wooden shoe on it) in the lower part of the chest, ‘“con- 
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tagious’’ to the stomach. Still Morgan was imperturbable, 
and in my desperation I performed such a variety of antics 
that at last I became quite fatigued, and lay down upon a 
couch exactly opposite to the one occupied by my friend, 
After a moment’s interval I looked through a crevice in the 
sheet, which I had all the time kept on my head, to see what 
Morgan was at, desirous to ascertain why he did not enjoy 
my comicality, and to my inexpressible horror, I found that 
the man in question was to me a perfect stranger ; and what 
concerned me more was to see that he was a thundering big 
able fellow—one that “in an argument” you would sooner 
he'd take your side than the other. Having cautiously and 
carefully examined him out of the corner of my eye, the way 
the fox looked at the bishop going to mass, 1 made up my 
mind that prudence would be the better part of valour, and 
that I ought to “cut my stick.” However, upon second 
thoughts, I was determined not to run—“ it ne’er was the taste 
of the Brady's ;’ and I began to consider that in the event of 
a personal encounter my opponent might have a wholesome 
fear of getting a fall, even from a small fellow, upon hot 
tiles, so I was determined to see it out with him; and ac- 
cordingly I got up and advanced towards him in a most 
theatrical manner, still covered, until I came quite close, and 
I then threw off my only habilament, and said, “ There is 
nothing, sir, like the naked truth. My conduct has been so 


gross that I cannot expect you to accept any apology for it, | 
but it may be some slight palliation for it when I tell you | 


that I thought it was upon a friend of mine, a Mr. Morgan, 
I was playing a few practical jokes, as the man on my en- 
tering told me that Mr. Morgan was inside.” 

“Oh, thrue for you, sir,” said he, “my name is Morgan. 
It’s the first time I ever was in a place of the kind, and with 
the help of God, it'll be the last. I came here for the 
rheumatics ; the pain of them is bad enough, but nothing at 
all to what I have suffered since you came in, for I did not 
know the moment you’d have me roasting on the floor, for I 
cannot move without help. Oh, sir, you frightened me 
awfully. I heard tell that this place was frequented by 
lunatics and the like, and I immediately thought that you 
were one of them. I was anxious to get away, but your 
eye looked as bright as a diamond out under the sheet, and 
seemed to be watching the door ; and besides that, I was not 
used to the queei things on my feet, and thought that if 
they fell off me I would be ruined altogether. So you may 
be sure I'll never forget this bath.” 

I said all I could to atone for my conduct and urge him 


to try the bath again, but with a most devotional fervour he 


made a vow that he never would ; and from the sincerity of 
his tone and manner, I think he'll keep his word. 
NABOCLISH. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ DUBLIN SATURDAY MAGAZINE.” 

Str—A notice which recently appeared in No, 66, p. 167, of your un- 
blemished, interesting, and national Dustin Saturpay Magazine, 
justifies, I am willing to think, my intruding on your pages. The notice 
is headed “ Irish MSS. at St. Isidore’s,” and seeks intelligence concern- 
ing those, which I am able to some extent to afford. 

Previous to the year 1832, I had instituted inquiries respecting MSS. 
relating to this country, in Rome and other places, with a view to com- 
pilations which I was then making, and have since completed to-an ex- 
tent of 200 volumes in my own handwriting. Of these 180 yet remain 
here unsold. One of the noblemen who actively espoused my under- 
taking was Lord George A. Hill, who in the April of the above year 
wrote to me a letter, which, inzer alia, supplied the following 


List or MSS. 1n THE Convent or St. Istpore aT Rome. 
1. “ Genealogia Christi.” Small quarto on paper, neat. Mich. Cleary. 
2. “ Acta Milesianorum, cum preliis inter Hiberniz reges commissis.” 
Small folio, paper, in two parts. 
3. “Scripta S. Columbe.” Large folio, vellum, in double columns. 
4. “ Vita Christi.” Folio. 
5. “ De Bello Lageniensium.” Vellym; thirty-two leaves only. 








————- 


6. “ Acta Briani Biroimhe.” Small quarto; one hundred leaves, paper. 

7. “Martyrologium Cathaldi Maguir.” Large folio, one hundred 
pages, double, much discoloured and very ancient. 

8. “Liber Hymnorum, quos sancti Hibernie composuerunt.” Much 
discoloured, but beautifully written and illuminated. 
; 9. “ Bellum Civile.” Small quarto, paper, one hundred and thirty-nine 
eaves. 

10. “ Acta Caroli Magni, S. Molingi, Beani.”” Vellum, double columns. 


Joun D’Atron. 





48 Summer-hill, Dublin. 





THE HUNTER—A Lecenp. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER, AN AMERICAN PORT. 


The Hunter went forth with his dog and his gun, 
In the earliest glow of the golden sun ; 

The trees of the forest bend over his way, 

In the changeful colors of autumn gay; 

For a frost had fallen the night before 

In the quiet greenness which nature wore. 


A bitter frost—for the night was chill, 

And starry and dark, and the wind was still ; 
And so, when they looked out on the hills, 
On the stricken woods and the frosted rills, 
The unvaried green of the landscape fled, 
And a wild, rich robe was given instead. 


We know not whither the hunter went, 

Or how the last of his days were spent, 

For the morn drew nigh, and he came not back, 
Weary and faint, from his forest track ; 

And his wife sat down to her frugal hoard 
Beside the empty seat of her lord. 


And the day passed on, and the sun came down 
To the hills of the West like an angle’s crown; 
The shadows lightened from wood and hill, 
The mist crept up from the meadow rill, 

Till the broad sun sank, and the red light rolled 
All over the West like a wave of gold. 


Yet he came not back—though the stars gave forth 
Their wizard light to the silent earth; 

And his wife looked out from the lattice dim, 

In the earnest manner of fear for him; 

Aud his fair-haired child on the door-stone stood 
To welcome his father back from the wood! 


He came not back—but they found him soon 

Iu the burning light of the morrow’s noon, 

In the fixed and visionless sleep of death, 

Where the red leaves fell at the soft wind’s breath; 
And the dog, whose step in the chase was fleet, 
Crouched silent and sad at the hunter’s feet. 


He slept in death—but his sleep was one 

Which his neighbours shudder’d to look upon; 

For his brow was black, and his open eye 

Was red with the sign of agony ! 

And they thought, as they gazed on his features grim, 
That an evil deed had been done on him. 


They buried him where his father laid, 

By the mossy mounds in the graveyard shade ; 
Yet whispers of doubt passed over the dead, 

And beldames muttered while prayers were said ; 
And the hand of the sexton shook as he pressed 
The damp earth down on the hunter’s breast. 


The seasons passed, and the autumn rain 
And the colored forest returned again ; 
’Twas the very eve that the hunter died, 
The winds wailed over the bare hill-side, 
And the wreathing limbs of the forest shook 
Their red leaves over the swollen brook. 


There came a sound on the night-air then, 

Like a spirit-shriek to the hearts of men, 

And louder and shriller it rose again, 

Like the fearful cry of the mad with pain ; 

And trembled alike the timid and brave, 

For they knew that it came from the hunter’s grave. 


And every year, when autumn flings 

Its beautiful robe on created things, 

When Piscataqua’s tide is turbid with rain, 
And Cocheco’s woods are yellow again, 
That cry is heard from the graveyard earth, 
Like the howl of a demond struggling forth. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1718. 
(Continued). 
‘¢ ASSEMBLY ROLLS.” 


On the ist January, 1718, William Colville, Gent., conveyed 
to Charles Campbell a piece of ground on the east side of Frop- 
per-lane, in this city. 

ist January.—A Commission issued to Edward Lord Bishop of 
Tuam, John Lord Bishop of Meath, and Baron Fethard for keep- 
ing the great seal. 

‘Oth ioelke this year a curious office, namely, Master of the 
Revels, was bestowed on Anthony Twyman. 

11th July—Joseph Addison surrendered the office of Keeper of 
the Records of Bermingham Tower, and Arthur Hill was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

8rd June—Mr. Delafoy was appointed to the more agreeable 
office of Taster of the Wines. 

On the 26th March his Majesty granted a sum of £624 a-year 
to certain commissioners for the use of the Palatines. 

On the 7th January, Commissions issued to William Whitshead, 
John Forster, Jeffry Gilbert, Sir Gilbert Dobben, James Macart- 
ney, John Pocklington, Sir John St. Leger, William Caulfield, 
Godfrey Boat, John Usher, George Warburton, Edward Lynden, 
and Walter Stephens, to hear causes in Chancery. 

Amongst the pardons of this year we find one to John Connor, 
for forgery ; Robert Farrell, for felony; Francis Freeman, for 
felony; William Bent, for killing John Cox; Rose M‘Laghlin, 
for felony ; James O’Donnelly, for harbouring Tories; Robert Roe 
Richardson, for being a rapparee ; James Underwood, for forgery ; 
and letters of denization were granted to Andrew Gettleib, Baron 
of Bernstorf, and Jean Herrman Billerbeck. 


As a specimen of the enlightenment of our Scottish neighbours 
at this period, we give the following. In 1718, there lived a car- 
penter named William Montgomery, who was so infested with cats, 
which, as his servant-maid reported, “‘ spoke among themselves,” 
that he fell in a rage upon a party of these animals which had 
assembled in his house at irregular hours, and betwixt his arms of 
knife, dirk, and broadsword and his professional weapon of an axe, 
he made such a dispersion that they were quiet for the night. In 
consequence of his blows, two witches were said to have died. The 
case of a third, named Nin-Gilbert, was still more remarkable. Her 
leg being broken, the injured limb withered, pined, and finally fell 
off, on which the hag was enclosed in prison, where she died; and 
the question which remained was, whether any process should be 
directed against persons whom, in her enforced confession, she had, 
informed against. Whereupon the celebrated lawyer, Robert 
Dundas, wrote a severe letter of censure to the sheriff-depute of 
Caithness, in the first place as having neglected to communicate 
officially certain ‘precognitions which he had led respecting the 
recent practice of withcraft in this country. The advocate re- 
minded this local judge that the duty of inferior magistrates in 
such cases was to advise with the King’s counsel first, whether they 
should be made a subject of trial or not; and if so, before what 
court and in what manner it should take place. He also called the 
magistrate’s attention to a report that he, the sheriff-depute, in- 
tended to judge the case himself, “a thing of too great difficulty 
to be tried without my deliberate advice, and beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of an inferior court.” The sheriff-depute sends, with his 
apology, the precognition of the affair, which is one of the most 
nonsensical in this nonsensical department of the law. 

In two years afterwards an unlucky boy, the third son of James 
Lord Torpichen, took it into his head, under instructions, it is said, 
from a knavish governor, to play the possessed and bewitched 
person, laying the cause of his distress on certain old witches in 
Calder, near to which village his father had his mansion. The 
women were imprisoned, and one or two of them died, but the 
crown counsel would not proceed to trial. The noble family also 
began to see through the deed. The boy was sent to sea, and 
he is said at one time to have been disposed to try his tricks 
while on board, but the discipline of the navy proved too severe 
for his cunning. In course of time he became a good sailor, assisted 
aera. in defence of the vessel against the pirates of Angria, and 

nally was drowned in a storm. (a) 

On the 28th October in 1718, Major Stede Bonnett, and thirty- 
three others, were tried at the Court of Vice-Admiralty, at Char- 
lestown, in South Carolina, for piracy. The trial caused great 
sensation at the time. and concluded with the conviction of Bonnett : 


(a) “ Dublin Penny Journal.” 
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he was executed on the 10th December, 1718, at the White Point 
near Charlestown. 

One of the witnesses thus decribes the transaction : “ The 81st of 
July, betwecn nine and ten of the clock, there running a strong tide 
at ebb, we came to an anchor about fourteen fathoms of water, 
near Cape James. In about half-an-hour’s time I perceived some- 
thing like a canoo. So they came nearer. I said there is a canoo 
coming, I wish they be friends. I hailed them, and asked from 
whence they came. They said Captain Thomas Richards from 
St. Thomas, and Captain Thomas Reid from Pennsylvanie. They 
asked me from whence we came. I told them from Antegoa. 
They said we were welcome. I said they were welcome, as far as 
E knew. So I ordered the men to hand down a rope tothem. So 
soon as they came on board they clapped their hands on their cut- 
lasses, and I said we are taken; so they cursed and swore for a 
light. I ordered our people to get a light as soon as possible. 
So they ordered our captain immediately to go on board the 
Revenge, and accordingly was sent, with two of their own hands, 
and [saw him no more that night. So when they came into the 
cabin, the first thing they begun with was the pine-apples, which 
they cut down with their cutlasses. They asked me if I would 
come and eat along with them? I told them I had but little 
stomach to eat. ‘They asked me why I looked so melancholy? I 
told them I looked as well as I could. They asked me what liquor 
I had on board? I told them some rum and sugar. So they 
made bowls of punch, and fell to drinking the Pretender’s health, 
and hoped to see him king of the English nation—then sung a 
song or two. Next morning they ordered more hands on board 
the sloop, and so came and lay alongside the schooner. After they 
hoisted out several hogsheads of molasses, and several hogsheads of 
rum, and put on board the schooner, and took several barrels oi 
pitch and tar, and put on board the sloop; and I happened to go 
down into the cabin, and Tucker came to me and told me I had no 
business there, but had better go forward and work among the rest 
of the men. So I went forward and asked who that was? They 
told me that was their father. In the after part of the day two of 
Bonnett’s men were ordered to the mast to be whipt, and I was 
threatened if I did not confess all I knew. Then Tucker came to 
me and told me I must go along withthem. I told him I was 
not fit for their turn, neither were my inclinations that way. After 
that Major Bonnett himself came to me and told me I must either 
go on a morroon shore or go along with them, for he designed to 
take the sloop along with him. ‘That evening, between eight and 
nine, we were ordered to set sail, but whither I knew not. So we 
sailed out that night, and I being weary with fatigue went to 
sleep ; and whether it was with a design or not I cannot tell, but 
we fell to leeward of the Revenge; and in the morning Bonnett 
took the speaking-trumpet and told us if we did not keep closer 
he would fire on us and sink us. So then we proceeded on our 
voyage till we came to Cape Fear. 

The sloop belonged to Captain Mainwaring. 

Referring to the very laudable attempts made to correct what 
is politely called “the social evil,” we have to mention that, ex- 
actly 300 years ago, on the Ist of October, when Nicholas Fitz- 
simon was sworn Mayor of Dublin before the Lord Justice, 
in the great hall in Christ Church, he immediately issued a pro- 
clamation that no woman or maid should, within the precincts of 
his jurisdiction, sell wine, ale, or beer, but such as should keep a 
sign at their doors, under the penalty of 40s.; and this was with 
the intention to extirpate—“ the social evil.” We refrain from 
giving the precise language of the proclamation. 

Here is a mode of correcting idleness about the same period. —In 
an ancient registry of St. Patrick’s Church, commencing in 1367, 
formerly in the custody of Dean Culm, this note was found: 
‘* After the burning of St. Patrick’s Church, sixty straggling and 
idle fellows were taken up and obliged to assist in repairing the 
church and building the steeple, who when the work was over re- 
turned to their old trade of begging, but were banished out of the 
diocese in 1376 by Robert de Wikeford.” (a) ‘Their names are 
inserted in the registry at large. 


(a) Harris’s Dublin, p. 378. 
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MALLOW OASTLE, COUNTY CORK. 





Tae county of Cork abounds in handsome and populous 
towns. Amongst these none are more worthy of the notice 
of the naturalist and antiquary than Mallow, with its fine 
old castles, and salvorious waters, once held in such high 
esteem for the curs of diseases, and frequented accordingly. 
It is pleasantly situated on the north bank of the Blackwater, 
a noble, broad river at this place, with a handsome and well- 
built stone bridge over it, near which is situated the fine old 
castle, the subject of this article. The air of Mallow being 
accounted uncommonly pure, must have, both then and now, 
greatly contributed to its celebrity as a chosen spot for the 
resort of invalids. 

Smith tells us this town was once reckoned to be the best 
village in Ireland, though not incorporated till a.p. 1688, 
when a charter was granted to it by King James, dated 
August 29th, appointing a provost with twenty-six bur- 
gesses, which charter held in force but a short time, yet it 
had the privilege of sending two members to parliament. 

Formerly this was a station for a brigade of artillery and 
@ regiment of infantry, together with a troop of horse, being 
of old considered one of the greatest passes and thoroughfares 
in this province, particularly over the river Blackwater, 
deep, broad, and nowhere fordable in this neighbourhood, 
dividing the country into two parts. 

Lord Orrery, in a letter to the Duke of Ormond, dated 3rd 
of April, 1666, takes notice that there was then but one 
bridge over the Blackwater (at this place), which he says is 
navigable for boats for upwards of forty miles. The banks 
of the river above and below the town are beautiful—indeed 
they commence to be so immediately near Youghal, where it 
joins the ocean, passing by the romantic castles of Drumanna, 
Lismore, and 73,” other scenes of most forcible interest, 











abounding in rich views, and continuing the same nearly 
along its whole course, far above Mallow, where the coun 
loses nothing of its picturesque effect, being highly culti- 
vated and well wooded, interspersed with fine seats, im- 
proved demesneg, populous towns, and numerous villages. 

That Mallow was considered a pass of consequence pre- 
vious to the time in which Lord Orrery writes, is obvious 
from the erection of two strong castles, one on the north end 
of the town, and the other on the south (our present subject), 
once a noble pile of building, still magnificent in decay, 
erected by the Earls of Desmond, lords of this manor, until 
their attainder, which took place in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by her granted to Sir John Norris, through 
whose family it became the estate of Sir John Jephson. 
This castle continued to exist in this splendour until it was 
ruined in the rebellion of 1641. 

By awrit of privy seal, dated 10th July, sixth of Charles L., 
1631, directions were given to the Lords Justices for passing 
a new patent to Sir John Jephson and his heirs, particularly 
the manor and cantred of Mallow, with other considerable 
property belonging to lately dissolved monasteries, and all 
other lands possessed by Sir Thomas Norris at his death, 
together with many great immunities. 

On the 11th of February, 1641-2, we are told by Smith, 
* The Lord Mountgarret marched with the Irish forces to 
Mallow; his vanguard was commanded by Sergeant-Major 
Walsh. The town at the time consisted of 200 English 
houses, 30 of which were strongly built and slated, besides 
the before-mentioned castles. The south castle was then by 
its owner, Captain Jephson, committed to the charge of 
Arthur Bettesworth, with a garrison of 200 men, arms, and 
ammunition, one piece of iron ordnance, and two calivers. 
The north castle was then bravely defended by Lieutenant 
Richard Williamson, who stood many assaults from Sergeant- 
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Major Purcel, and had several breaches made in the wall 
before he surrendered upon honourable terms, and then most 
of his men were slain ; but finding the rebels were wavering, 
and not willing to fulfil the terms of the capitulation, he 
resolutely snatched up a sword, forced his way through them 
with his remaining party, and got into the castle still held 
by Bettesworth, which being resolutely and on @ sudden per- 
formed, he struck such a. panic into the Irish, that he met 
with very little resistance.” 

Smith further goes on to state, in a note annexed to the 
above account, that it was taken from Temple and Bevlace, 
but gives another relation of the transaction as follows : 

“ After Lieutenant Williamson had surrendered the short 
castle he went into a public-house with some of his men and 
a few of the Irish to drink; he had not sat long when an 
Trish officer entered the room with another man, who laid 
down a block and a large broad-sword, which apparatus 
startling Williamson, he asked what they were for, and was 
answered, to strike off his and his men’s heads, which was 
no sooner spoke but Williamson snatched up the sword, and 
with his left hand took hold of the Irish officer by the hair, 
and drew him to the very walls of the other castle, not far 
distant, where he gave him several blows, and letting him 
go, entered the castle with his men.” 

“ Anno 1690, soon after the battle of the Boyne, Mac 
Donough, who was one of King James’s governors of this 
county, assembled some forces in order to burn and plunder 
Mallow ; but Mr. Richard Nagle, Attorney-General to James, 
and who had a large estate in the neighbourhood, having 
procured a custodiwm for Mallow, gave notice of that design 
to the garrison, who immediately sent for a reinforcement of 
Danes. MacDonough, fearing nothing, marched up to the 
town, but in the great meadow near the bridge he was 
stopped by the Danish horse and soon routed, who, follow- 
ing the pursuit, made a considerable slaughter of the Irish 
on both sides of the river.” 

The castle is situated on a small eminence over the Black- 
water, commanding that pass and the great meadow: above 
alluded to; the walls, when the view was taken, were in 


tolerable preservation—the masonry being uncommonly good, : 


composed of fine materials. The part that now remains 
consists of a large oblong square building (originally much 
larger), defended in front by three towers, projecting four 
faces; these are connected by the main erection, and must 
have formed, together with its out-works (no traces of which 
are now to be seen), a fortress of considerable strength. 
It stands at the entrance of an ample pleasure-ground be- 
longing to the owner of the estate, who liberally leaves it 
open for the recreation of the inhabitants of the town, and 
those strangers who frequent it for the benefit of the waters. 

Mallow spa rises from the bottom of a large lime-stone 
rock, in a fine spring of moderately tepid water. The first 
discovery of its medicinal qualities is related to have occurred 
about one hundred years ago. It had long before held the 
reputation of a holy well, dedicated to St. Patrick, and was 
then much frequented as such. 

The first hint of this beneficial discovery was reserved for 
a Dr. Rogers, of Cork, who came to Mallow to attend on a 
lady, a patient of his, whose recovery at length he actually 
despaired of. On an accidental trial she found the water 
from the spring was the only liquid she could retain on her 
stomach ; this, on her telling him, set the doctor on the spur 
of inquiry, and to his surprise found that the water, when 
taken fresh from the well, was very warm ; whereupon, to 
satisfy his mind, he went to the spot, and experienced the 
same quality of heat at the spring to mount to a much higher 
degree. The lady, at the recommendation of her doctor, 
now persisted in the use of the water, which, in due time, 
performed her entire cure. 

There is, during the different seasons of the year, very 
little alteration of the heat of this water when tried by the 
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thermometer, yet in frosty weather, and a dry season, it 
sensibly increased ; by repeated trials it raised the mercury 
in Fahrenheit to 69°, when the brook that runs from the 
well sunk it to 50°. On evaporation it produces a residuum 
of calcareous matter, at the rate of twenty grains from two" 
gallons of water. It is extremely soft ; and contrary tothe 
nature of the hot-well water of Bristol (with which it nearly” 
agrees in every other circumstance), very quickly dissolves 
soap, so that it is no uncommon occurrence to see the inha- 
bitants of Mallow using this water to wash linen, without 
boiling, and employing it for every other domestic purpose,.~ 
I. P. Mag. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—AN ANNUAL OFFERING, 


Once, long ago, in summer’s glow, 
We threaded, you and I, 
A garden’s maze of pleasant ways, 
_ Where beauty charmed the eye, 
Whose violets bent in sweet content, 
And pinks stood proud and high. 


The velvet bees, in fragrant ease, 
Lay drunken with perfume, 

Song sparrows made the garden’s shade 
Their fitting concert-room, 

And all the air was music there, 
And all the earth was bloom. 


There grew one plant in utter want 
Of bud or blossom dower; 

I broke a spray of leaves away, 
And said, “‘ The winter hour 

Will crown these stems with diadems, 
This bears the Christ’s sweet flower. 


“Tt cheers with bloom the stormy gloom 
By chili December nursed ; 

And it is told in stories old 
That this fair blossom first, 

On that biest morn when Christ was born, 
Into white beauty burst. 


‘¢‘ Perhaps—ah well, we cannot tell, 
If truly it be so; 

I but repeat the legend sweet, 
And only this I know— 

That in the prime of Christmas time 
The Christ’s sweet flowers blow. 


‘‘ More pure and clear than any here, 
Their snowy discs unfold, 

White as a star that melts afar 
Into the morning’s gold, 

And odour rare above compare 
Their fragrant fringes hold. 


“This branch I break for memory sake, 
And ere descends the snow, 

The slender bough I sever now 
Within our home shall grow ; 

How brightly there, all white and fair, 
The Christ’s sweet flowers shall blow!” 

* 1 * - 

The curtains fold away the cold, 
The bleak and drifting snow: | 

Red fire-gleams fall where on the wall 
The pleasant pictures glow; 

And fair and white beneath the light 
The Christ’s sweet flowers blow. 


But cold and deep the snow-drifts heap 
Above thy silent form; 
I cannot hold my garment’s fold 
Between thee and the storm— 
I cannot dare the bitter air, 
And clasp thee near and warm. 
+ * * * 
And yet to me, they seem to be, 
As emblems ’mid the snow, 
Of promise given of hope of heaven, 
And joys that we may know 
In home of peace, where all woes cease, ¥ 
Christ’s sweet flowers blow. . =. 


Beeton’s Christmas Annual. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, © 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R, O’Fuanacay, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O’Connell,” &c. 


PETER BURROWES, ESQ., K.C.—continued. 


Mr. Burrowes had a very peculiar style of speaking. His 
voice was very inharmonious, coming with an effort from the 
bottom of his chest, and his enunciation not very distinct. 
There was an air of impressive earnestness speaking in every 
word, and lending a power and force to his language which 
supplied any deficiency. He carried conviction into the minds 
of his auditors, because he was convinced himself. The 
plainness of his manner, and apparent openness of his nature, 
with the simplicity of his words and gestures, removed any 
suspicion of his being anxious to advance one side more than 
another, and the fervidness of his words bore down all 
antagonistic force. He appeared often discursive, and as if 
dwelling upon topics which, although connected with the sub- 
ject of his address, were so remotely ; but with consummate 
skill he interested the feelings and excited the attention of 
the jury, until he gradually, but surely, turned all his argu- 
ments to support the proposition he wished to maintain. 

Among the many cases in which he distinguished himself 
as an advocate, one of the most remarkable was the prosecu- 
tion carried on at the suit of Charles Berry against Robinson 
for bigamy, which contains as much romantic and, unhappily, 
tragic interest as any criminal case on record. ‘This outrage 
against all laws may be learned from Mr. Burrowes’ speech 
for the prosecution : 

*¢ On a luckless morning in the month of July, 1810, the 
prisoner at the bar rapped at the door of Mr. Charles Berry, 
an eminent attorney, residing on Arran-quay in the city of 
Dublin. He was admitted to a conference—a long and fatal 
conference. Mr. Berry never had known him, never had seen 
him, never heard that such a man was in existence. His 
appearance was wretched and squalid to a degree of extremity, 
carrying the marks, the legible marks, of misfortune and 
affliction. His appearance excited Mr. Berry’s compassion, 
and he bestowed on him hissympathy. His tale of folly and 
misfortune was corroborated by letters from persons in whom 
Mr. Berry could confide. From them it appeared this man 
was the nephew of General Robinson, who left him a legacy 
amounting to the great sum of £100,000. Thinking this sum 
inexhaustible, he became extravagant and profligate; pur- 
chased a commission in a cavalry regiment, and when quartered 
at Clonmel, became acquainted with the family of Mr. Stoney, 
of Arran-hill. He paid his addresses to the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Stoney while yet a minor; a Scotch marriage was de- 
cided on. On their way to Scotland they stopped in Dublin, at 
the house of a professional gentleman who had married another 
daughter of Mr. Stoney. Here he made a settlement, vesting 
£20,000 for the wife and issue of the marriage, and £4,000 
for purposes not defined. At this time the prisoner got 
acquainted with a Mr. Vigne, a jeweller in Nassau-street. 
They then set off to Scotland, where they were married. They 
then went to London, where he indulged in the greatest ex- 
penses—hired a furnished house in the most fashionable 
part of the city; he also hired a country villa, purchased 
four carriages and seven race-horses, with an endless estab- 
lishment of grooms, postilions, and outriders. He flourished 
at Newmarket and Epsom. He shot like a meteor across 
public observation. He dazzled for a week—he was re- 
collected for a month. He became a candidate for parlia- 
mentary honours, and though he did not succeed, his contest 
cost him £17,000 or £18,000. At theend of two years he was 
without money and without credit. Bailiffs were his principal 
visitors. He ultimately became a prisoner in his own house. 
He told Mr, Berry he had allowed a Receiver of the Court of 
Chancery, under a decree in an amicable suit, to be put over 





lands bought with his money, and that Mr. Stoney received 
the rents, and would not allow him a penny ; that he lent Mr. 
Stoney, at various times, from £8,000 to £10,000, and that 
his wife and four children had deserted him, and went to live 
in his father-in-law’s house. He attempted to follow them, 
but he was repulsed—the doors of his father-in-law's house 
were shut against him ; he was left a stranger in a strange 
land, bereft of his fortune, abandoned by his wife, shunned by 
his offspring, and left a prey to want and the impending horror 
of arrest and imprisonment. 

** Mr. Berry took him under his protection, procured him a 
lodging, going security for the rent, and supplied him with 
means of support. He also provided him a physician, medi- 
cine, and wine. Finally, he became an inmate of Mr. Berry's 
house, and the kind-hearted solicitor undertook the necessary 
proceedings to recover such of the property as was recoverable. 
Mr. Berry had a delicate wife and two danghters—one a child, 
the other about sixteen years of age. She, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Mr. Burrowes, ‘‘it is who has become the hapless 
heroine of the sad story of this unfortunate family. She was 
in her person lovely, in her manners interesting, in female ac- 
complishments eminently cultivated, in domestic virtues and 
filial duty pre-eminent. She had an ardent and elevated 
mind—a warm and affectionate heart. She was the delight 
of her parents at home, their pride abroad, the solace of 
their labours and their cares, and the anticipated hope and 
joy of their declining years. The love of offspring—the most 
forcible of all our instincts—is even stronger towards the 
female than the male child. It is wise that it should be so— 
it is more wanted ; it is just that it should be so—it is more 
required. There is no pillow on which the head of a parent, 
anguished by sickness or by sorrow, can 80 sweetly repose as on 
the bosom of an affectionate daughter Her attentions are un- 
ceasing. The boy may afford occasional comfort and pride to 
his family—they may catch glory from his celebrity and derivo 
support from his acquisitions ; but he can never communicate 
the solid and unceasing comforts of life which are derived from 
the care and tender solicitude of the female child : she seems 
destined by Providence to be the perpetual solace and happi- 
ness of her parents. Even after marriage her filial attentions 
are unimpaired. She may give her hand and heart to her 
husband, but still she may share her care and attention with 
her parents without a pang of jealousy or distrust from him. 
He only looks on them as the assured pledges of fidelity, and 
the unerring evidences of a good dispo-ition. Mr. Berry never 
suspected that a married man with four children, paralyzed 
and forlorn, received into his hospitable roof, covered with 
benefits, could be guilty of meditating the infliction of a fatal 
wound upon his benefactor. But it turned out he had means 
of acquiring an ascendancy over a young female mind, which 
were, unfortunately, too persuading, and on the 18th Novem- 
ber, when he was so worn down by illness that his life was in 
danger, when he had to be carried to a carriage in the arms 
of a servant, he induced Miss Berry to accompany him to the 
house of Mr. Vigne, in Nassau-street. Here he had provided 
a clergyman named Harris, who married him to Miss Berry. 
He then was carried back to his carriage, and in Mr. Berry’s 
arms to his own bed, but did not complete his crime—Miss 
Berry returned to her father’s house. After some time the 
secret marriage transpired, and Robinson claimed her as his 
wife. This circumstance affected Mr. Berry with horror, and 
caused his wife nearly the loss of herreason. Her aunt, whose 
fortune she was to inherit, was seized with apoplexy.’ It 
was under these dreadful circumstances Mr. Berry instituted 
the prosecution for bigamy, and the prisoner being found 
guilty, was sentenced to transportation for seven years. — 

Mr. Burrowes, finding age creeping on him, was appointed 
Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, established in 
1821. On his retirement from the circuit his brethren of the 
Leinster bar presented him with a piece of plate and an address 
couched in most complimentary terms. The generosity and 
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kindness of his disposition was happily described by his friend 
Lord Plunket, in proposing the health of Mr. Burrowes at a 
dinner party: ‘‘ 1 know no man who has more to answer for— 
he has spent his life in doing acts of kindness to every human 
being but himself. He has been prodigal of his time, his 
trouble, and his fortune, to a degree that is quite inexcusable. 
In short, I know no way to account for such ap anomaly but 
by supposing him utterly deficient of the instinct of selfish- 
ness.” 

While presiding in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Mr. Bur- 
rowes was remarkable for his merciful conduct towards the 
debtors who sought relief through the operation of the court. 
Ho never spared any trouble or inconvenience to himself, and 
often he continued the judicial labours until late into the 
night, especially on the eve of the great festival of Christmas, 
when his feeling heart told him what joy it would afford the 
family of the insolvent to have him restored to their longing 
arms for that holy day. It is only fair to add, that in cases 
of fraud or recklessness he was not slow to vindicate the 
commercial laws, and a heavy remand denoted he could smite 
as well as spare. The humanity of his conduct towards the 
suitors of the court was not confined to Dublin. His most 
humane and sensitive disposition accompanied him on circuit, 
when presiding as Commissioner in the Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors. It was not unusual for him, if a case of 
oppression came before him when presiding on his circuit, to 
send a trusty friend to endeavour and settle with an inex- 
orable creditor, at whose instance he was coerced to remand 
a wretched insolvent. This was, of course, so arranged as 
not to implicate the judge; but my informant assured me that 
often this benevolent old man would not retire to his much- 
needed rest until he was satisfied his message of mercy had 
been happily accomplished. 

As no public man can hope to escape the shafts of calumny, 
Mr. Burrowes was no exception to the rule. In 1833 charges 
seriously implicating the character of the court, its officers, and 
administration, were made; and Mr. Burrowes received from 
the secretary, Sir William Gossett, copies of the charges. 
He and his brother commissioner at once declared their 
readiness to assist in any investigation, and an inquiry was 
held by the then Sergeant O’Loghlen, father of the present 
estimable Sergeant, Sir Colman O’Loghlen, M.P. The result 
of the long and searching inquiry was detailed to the Lord 
Lieutenant in a report concluding with—‘‘ My Lord, I am of 
opinion that those charges have most signally failed in every 
particular.” 

Old age was now warning this veteran lawyer that his duties 
should cease, and accordingly, after fifteen years presiding on 
the bench, he retired in 1835 on an allowance of £1,600 a 
year. His steadfast friend, Lord Plunket, Lord Chancellor, 
appointed his son, Mr. Peter Burrowes, his purse-bearer ; and 
as etiquette required the appointment to be approved by the 
Lord Lieutenant, as the purse-bearer has the privilege of 
entrée, his Excellency not only approved, but complimented the 
Lord Chancellor upon his selection. 

Once more Mr. Burrowes was to raise his voice in a public 
assembly. He attended a meeting in the Adelphi Theatre, 
Dublin, to congratulate Earl Fortescue on being placed as 
Governor-General of Ireland. He was then in his eighty-seventh 
year ; his venerable appearance, andstaunch patriotism through 
his long life, secured him a tumultuous greeting. When he 
rose to speak, he said: ‘‘My Lords and Gentlemen—I came 
here by accident, and did not expect I would be called on to 
take so prominent a part in your proceedings. I did not think 
I should raise my voice in public again, but having been re- 
quested to second the address just read, I cannot show my 
gratitude for the compliment conferred upon me better than 
by responding to what I consider an honour. It is not within 
my reach, either physically or intellectually, now to do justice 
to the subject of that address. All I can say is, that through 

the course of my long life the very term ‘ ascendancy’ afflicted 


my feelings, and I never could hear it without regret in con- 
sequence of the abuses to which it led. I feel now the term 
receives a correction by applying it to the whole community ; 
and shall conclude with this sentiment, and the expression of 
the hope that I might live still farther to see the whole country 
ascendant, and every individual belonging to that country 
certain of justice. I beg to repeat my thanks for the honour 
conferred upon me, and to second the adoption of the address,”’ 

The Earl of Charlemont, on putting the question, said that 
‘¢he was highly gratified to see the veteran friend of Treland 
coming forward with the same sentiments of liberty which 
rendered illustrious his long and honorable life.” Mr. Grattan, 
remembering the splendid vindication of his father’s name by 
Mr. Burrowes which I have already given,* spoke of him as 
‘¢ Priam putting on the armour of youth,” and O’Connell did 
not withhold his meed of praise. ‘* I remember,”’ he said, 
pointing to Mr. Burrowes, ‘‘ what a brilliant mind was his, 
how great were his talents, how brilliant was the gleam which 
shone from his imagination, accompanied by the most irresistible 
logic, and adorned by the most brilliant phraseology, which 
insured a victory from an honest jury, and made justice 
triumph over the malignity of party.” 

His habits were very simple, and some amusing traits of his 
singular absence of mind have been related tome. He was 
long accustomed to shave before a small triangular looking- 
glass, which having been broken, was removed by Mrs. Bur- 
rowes. Still true to habit, Mr. Burrowes continued to go to 
where his accustomed shaving-glass had stood, and perform his 
denuding office with his razor as though the glass was in its 
usual place. 

His intimate friend, Mr. Parsons, wrote him a very press- 
ing application for a loan of £20; he received in reply : 

‘‘My pear Parsons—In reply to yours, I enclose you all 
the money in my possession—a £10 note.—Yours ever, Peter 
BuRROWES.”’ 

The note was for fifty pounds, and Mr. Parsons lost no time 
in acknowledging its safe arrival : | 

‘‘My pear Perer—I’m greatly obliged to you, and when 
Tam able I'll repay you the jifty pounds.—Yours truly, J. 
Parsons.” 

Once, when preparing to dine with his friend Lord Plunket, 
he missed one of his stockings. He rang the bell, and Don- 
nelly, his servant-man, answered the summons. 

‘‘ Donnelly,” said Mr. Burrowes, ‘I can’t find one of my 
stockings.” 

‘“‘That’s strange, sir,” replied the servant; ‘‘I left them 
both together on your chair.”’ 

‘* Well, Donnelly,” said his master, ** it is not there now.” 

High and low, it was not to be found; drawers and ward- 
robe were searched for the missing article of dress, but in vain. 
At length Donnelly, remembering his master’s absence of 
mind, shrewdly suspected what had befallen the stocking. 

‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, ‘I’m thinking you must have put 
both stockings on the same foot.” 

Mr. Burrowes stooped down, examined his covered foot, and 
said, ‘‘ Indeed, Donnelly, so I did.” 

Mr. Burrowes survived until the year 1841. For a few 
years previously I was his next-door neighbour in Leeson- 
street, and often saw the fine old Irish gentleman go forth for 
his daily walk in Stephen’s-green, accompanied by his beloved 
daughter. He suffered from an affection of the sight, and 
went to London to consult the eminent oculist, Dr. Alexander. 
Lord Plunket, at this period, had been thrust off the Irish 
Chancery bench to make way for Sir John Campbell, and, as 
we have seen, felt very keenly this unmerited slight. He 
called upon his dear friend, Mr. Burrowes, as he was going 
abroad, and the meeting was a sad one. On parting, Lord 
Plunket felt that his friend’s days were numbered—they never 
met again. A severe cold terminated the life of Mr. Bur- 
rowes in his eighty-ninth year. He left a gold snuff-box to 





* “ Bar Life of O’Connell,” No, 17 of this Magazine. 
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Lord Plunket in these terms : ‘‘ To my friend, Lord Plunket, 
whom nature hath ennobled.” May I not say, though the 
patent of nobility was not executed for Mr. Burrowes, that he 
too was one of nature’s nobility, 

Here, for the present, I bring these ‘‘ Recollections of the 
Irish Bar” to a close. I intended them to illustrate a very 
important period of my country’s history, and to preserve the 
memory of illustrious men who held high professional and 
social position when Ireland was a nation. They embrace the 
career of the leading members of the bar of Ireland during the 
18th century ; and | trust from these ‘‘ Recollections” may be 
formed a proper estimate of the ‘‘ genius that inspired, the 
talent that warmed, the wit that relieved its wisdom, and the 
wisdom that relieved its wit ; of the generous emulation that 
cherished while it contended ; of tlie spotless honour that 
shone no less in the hereditary honour of the high-born than 
in the native integrity of the more humble aspirant; but 
above all, of that lofty and unbending patriotism that at once 
won the confidence of the country and gave an inspiring dig- 
nity to the national character of the Irish bar.” How I have 
executed my task let my countrymen say. I am only con- 
scious of having done my best to merit their approval. 





JERPOINT ABBEY.—Awn Irisn Histroricar Tare, 
[ Continued from p. 231.) 





Wauen the bodies of those who had fallen were removed, 
the soldiers came to Patrick. ‘* This young fellow is not 
dead,” said one of the men, “ but is pretending to be dead in 
order to escape imprisonment.” 

_At this observation a cry of pleasure echoed through the 
gloomy chapel. 

On the following day the dead, being removed from the 
chapel, were thrown in a ditch, and earth was flung over 
them. As for them, the trials of this world were over, and 
each had entered on the rewards or punishments of another. 
Those Catholics who had not fallen in the struggle in the 
crypt, were brought with the women and the young girls to 
the monastery of St. Dunstan, which the new masters of 
Waterford had converted into a place of detention. The re- 
volutionary party acted in the same manner almost every- 
where, and changed into prisons those houses which had 
been consecrated to meditation and prayer, and which had 
been the asylums where the soul sought to disengage itself 
from worldly chains. They delighted to transform the 
monastic cell into a dungeon, and the cloister into a prison- 
yard. 

Patrick O’Brien was brought to St. Dunstan’s with the 
other prisoners. He found there the prior of Jerpoint, and 
also Maria and her mother, who were arrested at the time 
when he was brought to prison, and thus his captivity had 
considerable mitigation. 

Whilst the most important persons among the Catholics of 
Waterford, Kilkenny, and the adjacent country, were de- 
tained in the new prisons of the heretical government, the 
faithful army of Lord William Grace was closing by degrees 
round Waterford. The cry of Lord William’s soldiers was, 
“ Let us deliver the prisoners—let us deliver our brothers.” 

At St. Dunstan’s prison, a man named John Jeffers had 
been appointed governor. He was not a bad man in prin- 
ciple, but was a cold observer of the feelings of the human 

eart. 

Young Patrick was a great favourite with all in the pri- 
8 of St. Dunstan, and the prisoners called him their com- 

orter, 

One morning, long before sunrise, the bells of the city gave 
the alarm. The inhabitants were awakened by the dismal 
noise. The streets were soon crowded, and the sounds, 
“To arms, to arms!” echoed on all sides, accompanied by 








loud exclamations of “The city is threatened by the parti 
sans of Rome and of the Pope! Down with the Papists! 
Long live Henry VIII. and the Church of England!” 

“Oh, that I were a Samson!” said Patrick, when he 
heard these cries, “that I might shake the gates of our pri- 
son, and make them fall. Would that I could dash open 
these walls, and join my father, who must be present with 
Lord Grace before the ramparts of the city. 

The prisoners knew nothing certain. Vague and con- 
fused reports were all that reached them. At last another 
noise, in addition to the shouts of the people, reached them, 
and they had no doubt that the attack on the walls had com- 
menced, From that moment the surveillance within the 
prison was redoubled. ‘The prisoners were hindered from 
going down to the cloisters, and each room was closed about 
mid-day, The judges came to hold the assizes at St. Dun- 
stan’s. Fear makes many cruel. Several prisoners accused 
of having held communication with Lord Grace were brought 
before the new tribunal, which was installed in the church. 
In these vague accusations, which were invented by rancour, 
envy, and hatred, were comprised many of the Catholics who 
had been arrested in the subterranean chapel. The widow 
MacDermott (the mother of Maria) had not escaped denun- 
ciation (for she was rich), and she was accused of holding a 
correspondence with Captain MacDermott, one of the most 
active and intrepid chiefs of the Catholic army. 

The prior of Jerpoint was the first on the list of accused, 
He had been marked as the adviser and the very soul of the 
party, formidable by his influence over the country people, 
and a man to be got rid of at any price. 

The name of Patrick O'Brien was also on the list; but a 
friendly hand had caused his trial to be postponed on account 
of his youth, and the same course was taken respecting Maria 
MacDermott, who was only sixteen. 

As the most remarkable amongst the accused, the reverend 
prior of Jerpoint was the first summoned to trial. Calm, 
unshaken, and majestic in innocence, good works, and 
virtues, he advanced to the front of the bar with the same 
dignity and the same serenity which he displayed when he 
crossed the sanctuary to mount the altar. 

‘‘ What is your name ?” asked the presiding judge, 

* Anthony William Joseph.” 

* Your age ?” 

* Sixty-eight.” 

“Your profession ?”’ 

‘ A monk of the order of St. Bernard, and prior of the 
abbey of Jerpoint.” 

“There are no more monks—no more of the order of St. 
Bernard—no more of Jerpoint abbey.” 

‘Tt may be so in your opinion, but it is not so in mine, 
and I hope that it never will be so. I am what I have 
been; my character as priest and monk remains. It cannot 
be separated from me, nor I from it.” 

‘Tt will lead you to death.” 

“T shall not the less bless God for having granted it to 
me.” 

‘You are accused of many crimes.” 

‘‘T know his crimes,” exclaimed Patrick O’Brien with a 
loud voice, “‘ and I will declare them.” 

And as he said these words, the young peasant crossed a 
balustrade which separated the tribunal from that part of the 
church which was occupied by the prisoners. There was near 
him a crowd of people who had not gone upon the ramparts to 
aid in the defence of the city,” 

‘What does this young man mean ?” said the president. 

‘‘T mean,” said Patrick, with excitement, “I mean that 
the poor have bread, the weak have a protector, orphans 
have a father, the sanctuary has a model, and the degenerate 
world has at least one just man to avert the wrath of Hea- 
ven. I mean that you shall shed my blood, but that you 
shall not shed one drop of that of yonder saintly man.” 
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Having spoken these noble words, Patrick slipped past the 
guard which protected the judges, and embraced with his 
arms the venerable old man. wis 

In spite of this eloquence, in spite of the inspiration from 
on high which dictated it, and, as it were, shed a ray of 
glory on the youthful orator, the venerable prior was con- 
demned to be executed within twenty-four hours, together 
with three other monks. These condemnations were fol- 
lowed by that of Jane MacDermott. 

Jeffers had some feeling for Patrick, and it was he who 
saved him from death. He also listened to his prayers for 
the prisoners, but refused to allow the escape of more than 
one, and he gave Patrick the torturing choice as to whether 
the prior or the mother of Maria should be liberated.— 
Patrick could not think of preferring anyone to his prior, 
and endeavoured to save both. 

“Do you wish the mother of Maria MacDermott to die?” 
said Jeffers to Patrick. 

“ Oh, no, no!” said Patrick, in bitter anguish of mind ; 
“but I beseech you to spare also the life of the reverend 

rior.” 
‘ “ Listen, Patrick,” said Jeffers tauntingly, “ and you will 
hear the workmen in the courtyard preparing for the execu- 
tion, and making ready the scaffold.” 

“ And do you listen,” exclaimed Patrick, as sounds of 
triumph struck upon his ear. ‘The cheering you hear is 
that of the soldiers of Lord William Grace, who have suc- 
ceeded in entering the city. Hark to their songs of victory. 
Your city has fallen into our power.” 

* Then I must go and hasten the execution.” 

“No, you shall not stir from this spot. You have mocked 
me when I said that I heard voices from on high. I hear 
one now, and it bids me to make you my prisoner, and to set 
my Catholic fellow-prisoners at liberty.” 

Saying these words, he held Jeffers, and then suddenly 
snatching his weapons from him, opened the door of the 
room and rushed forth, exclaiming, * Triumph, triumph, for 
the good cause !” 

The prior seized a lance, and Maria took a banner. The 
gaolers, being now aware of the taking of the city, and hear- 
ing the cheering outside, refused any longer to obey Jeffers, 
The prior and Patrick were heard and obeyed. All the cells 
were thrown open, and those who had been imprisoned in 
them, delighted at their good fortune, embraced each other, 
crying out, “Thanks to our deliverers! The good cause 
triumphs!” 

While this tumult of joy took place inside the convent of 
St. Dunstan, there was a different kind of noise ot the outer 
gates. Captain MacDermott and the elder O’Brien were 
endeavouring to break open the gates, and to make breaches 
in the walls for the purpose of liberating the prisoners. 
They had the list of them, and they also had the list of those 
who had been condemned by the iniquitous tribunal. They 
eagerly hastened to save them. The gates, though strong, 
were soon broken open. Patrick was clasped in the arms of 
his father, and Jane MacDermott and her daughter in those 
of their kinsman, the gallant Catholic chieftain, Captain 
MacDermott. 

‘¢ Arms for those who are now free!” cried MacDermott. 
‘We must complete our victory. Lord William Grace has 
ordered me to meet him at the townhall, and we must go 
there. The servants of God are now in Waterford, and the 
breakers of the crosses and destroyers of churches must not 
remain here another night.” 

“Hurrah! To the townhall!” exclaimed the crowd 
with joy. 

The cries of the people were mingled with the ringing of 
bells and the sounds of battle, and crowds thronged the 
streets.: Those who triumphed yesterday weep to day, and 
those who had been conquered are now conquerors. God 
has overthrown the wicked. 
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The open space in front of the new townhall was soon filled 
with people, and as the crowd swayed to and fro it resem. 
bled the waves of a lake. There, in cuirass of silver orna- 
mented with gold, and with helmet on head, appeared on a 
white palfrey Lord William Grace, the hero of the day. 
Beside him was Everard, whose banner seemed all the more 
glorious from being torn in battle. Tobin, Power, Dillon, 
O’Brennan, Sullivan, Preston, Nugent, O’Gorman, and other 
gallant men were there, and the dust and their battered 
armour proved gloriously what an active part they had taken 
in the struggle to take the city. 

But what shouts of joy are those which are borne on the 
wind? Why do all turn to gaze down the principal street ? 
It is because those who had been prisoners are now free, and 
are conducted in triumph by the people. Conspicuous above 
all by his robes walks the prior of Jerpoint, with five of his 
monks. ‘Then follows Maria, young, fair, and graceful, 
walking between an armed man and a woman who is weep- 
ing with joy. Patrick is beside his father, near the prior 
whom he saved, and near to her whom he helped to release. 

When the prior, with his former companions in captivity, 
approached the town-hall, Lord William Grace, his brother, 
and the other officers dismounted, and the Catholic general 
said to the holy monk: 

“Father, before we celebrate our victory by public rejoic- 
ings, let us go and place ourselves under the protection of 
God. Let us find a church which has not been profaned, 
and do you, father, chant a J’ Deum in gratitude to heaven.” 

Then observing near the prior the little soldier whom he 
had seen at the camp, he shook his hand and told him that 
he was sure he had done his duty. 

“ He has, indeed,” cried the released prisoners; “he has 
delivered us.” 

** How beautiful your banner thus torn seems to me,” 
said Patrick to Everard. 

‘It has come upon the right road,” said Everard, “ since 
it has come to release you from prison.” 

‘Let us go and thank the Lord God of Armies,” said the 
prior, and he led the way to a church. 

And walking in the midst of the officers, he was followed 
by the soldiers and the citizens, and by the women and 
children of Waterford. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





“THE SOONER THE BETTER.” 





Said mamma to her daughter, Miss Jane, t’other day, 
“ We'll have done with our work, and the things put away, 
On the subject of marriage I’ve a great deal to say.” 
“ Dear mamma, and the sooner the better.” 


T’ve so long with these boarding-school misses been bred, 
And the subject of marriage so runs in my head, 
That I think myself old enough now to be wed, 
Dear mamma, and the sooner the better.” 


“ And could you to time and occasion give way, 
Know when to command and when to obey, 
And over your servan(s to keep a strict sway, 

For surely the stricter the better. 


‘For remember when married you’re settled for life, 
To bear with neglect, disappointment, and strife, 
Would you run all these risks and be changed to a wife? 
‘“‘ Yes, mamma, and the sooner the better. 


“For should J get a husband good-natured and free, 
And if he was kind and indulgent to me, 
Why J’d be as fond and endearing as he, 
And surely the fonder the better. 


“ But should he prove sour, ill-natured, and tart, 
And so had to endure till ‘ Death us do part,’ 
Then I’d break my own fetters, or else break his heart, 
And surely the sooner the better,” 
Op Sone, 








ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Monorzirr, Esq. 


(Continued from page 238.) 

‘¢Homevue !”’ observed Elliston.one day to a friend, ‘is not 
the contemptible, worthless thing you may possibly imagine 
it, sir. Humbug has a world of its own in which more than 
one-half of the population live perfectly happy and contented. 
Humbug is the great business of life, sir. Existence is more 
or less made up of it in the church, in the senate, at the bar, 
in the pulpit, and on the stage. Its skilful application consti- 
tutes the great secret of success. For my part, I like humbug, 
and so I am persuaded does every body else, though perhaps 
they don’t know it, and might not have the candour to confess 
it if they did.” 

Elliston was perfectly sincere in this declaration, in the 
sentiment of which there is perhaps more truth than many 
straight-laced and moral persons might be inclined to admit. 
He was fond of humbug—was a complete master of it, and 
practised it on every available occasion with a relish and 
earnestness that added considerably to its efficacy. One 
instance of his success in humbugging an audience will be a 
case in point. 

During the run of “ Rochester’ at the Olympic in the 
memorable season of 1818, Karles, who preformed the charac- 
ter of Charles the Second, and who like the royal personage he 
represented, was never at any time averse to the pleasures of 
the table, got so intoxicated one night, that he was unable to 
make his appearance before the audience. Elliston, who 
thought on these occasions the least that was said was the 
soonest mended, took no notice of this little accident to the 
audience, but quietly sent on one of the underlings of the 
theatre for the part. 

The substitution was immediately discovered, for Karles 
was too popular in the part, and many of the audience had 
seen the piece too often to suffer them to be deceived so easily, 
and loud cries for ‘‘Karles! Karles!” mingled with hisses, 
resounded through the theatre. Amongst others, a testy- 
looking little gentleman, whose rotundity of person and dogged 
air sufficiently showed his independence, was one of the most 
vociferous. The tumult rose to such a degree at length, that 
Elliston was obliged malgré lui, to make his appearance. 

** What is the meaning of this disturbance ? he asked, in an 
. authorative tone. 

‘‘ Karles ! Karles !”’ was the universal reply, the testy little 
gentleman’s voice rising above the storm. 

‘“‘ Karles! Karles! who calls for Karles ?”’ roared Elliston 
portentously, at the same time fixing an indignant glance full 
on the testy little gentleman. 

The audience were abashed, and even the little gentleman 
felt for a moment rebuked, but recovering himself with a 
great effort, he resolutely answered, 

**T call for Karles !” 

*¢ And what for ?’’ said Elliston, still keeping his basilisk 
eye fixed on the little man. ‘* Why did you call for Karles ?” 

There was another pause. The universal gaze was directed 
in one concentrated focus on the testy gentleman, who, it was 
plain, was considered the champion of the house ; he seemed 
to feel this, for big drops of perspiration stood on his brow. 

Elliston repeated the question more sternly, ‘‘ And why did 
you call for Karles—I ask, for why did you call for Karles ?” 

In the agony of exasperation the baited little man at last 
mumbled out, 

** Why, because his name is in the bills!”’ 

This was conclusive, was unanswerable; the audience felt it 
80, and a round of applause followed the effort. They evi- 
dently thought the little gentleman had got Elliston in a cleft 
stick—but they had mistaken their man. Not at all discon- 
certed, Elliston cooly answered, 

** And a very good reason too! You have a right to call 
for Karles !—it is the glorious privilege of a British audience ; 
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but suppose Karles” (here his voice became tremulous) “should 
be at this moment stretched on a bed of illness, with his 
weeping wife and five helpless children clustering around 
him——the doctor vainly trying to assuage the fever that is 
parching his lips and firing his brain—a fever aggravated, let 
me tell you, by the recollection of the duties he must leave 
unperformed here, though well he knows the generous sym- 
pathy and considerate indulgence ever manifested by a liberal 
public to the calamities of its favourites. Who but a brute’’— 
(here he glanced a flash of indignant fire at the little man, 
who perspired from every pore)—‘‘ who but a brute, I say, 
would call for Karles in this his season of prostration—his 
hour of suffering !”’ 

‘*Shame! shame! shame!” cried the audience. 

‘Thank heaven !’’ exclaimed Elliston, with great energy, 
encouraged by such support, ‘‘ there is but one such person— 
and there he sits!” pointing to the discomfited little gentle- 
man. 

‘¢ Turn him out! turn him out!” now resounded from all 
parts of the house. 

‘* But I paid my money !”’ spluttered forth the little man, 
his lately blanched cheeks now becoming red, almost purple 
with anger. 

‘* No money returned !”’ said Elliston, with a very roguish 
twinkle. 

‘¢ Out with him ! turn him out !’’ 

Accordingly turned out the enraged little gentleman was 
sans cérémonie, in spite of all his protestations, amidst the 
acclamations of the house. 

Elliston then complimenting them on their humanity, love 
of justice, impartiality, and sense of discrimination, retired 
amidst thunders of applause, leaving the underling to murder 
the part of the merry monarch, to the perfect content and 
satisfaction of the audience. Thrusting his tongue into his 
check, he muttered aside as he passed the prompter, 

‘‘ Haven’t I humbugged them nicely? Ah! there’s nothing 
like humbug !” 

Elliston, during one of his seasons at Birmingham, had been 
doing very bad business, as it is technically termed ; so much 
so that he was completely at his last shifts—he had neither 
money nor credit ; his actors had long been reduced to half- 
salaries, which they did not get, and no one in the town would 
trust him a farthing. In this extremity it was evident that 
nothing but making a very great splash, and creating an un- 
usual sensation in the Birmingham theatrical public, could 
save him from the necessity of shutting up. At this june- 
ture Covent Garden, under the auspices of the great en- 
chanter Farley, produced its far-famed melodramatic specta- 
‘cle, ** Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,’ founded on the 
well-known tale of the same name in the * Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.” In this spectacle all the gorgeousness of 
eastern fiction was endeavoured to be realized, if not outvied. 
The papers were redolent with praises of the magnificence, 
splendour, and profusion with which the piece was produced. 
Expectation was everywhere on tiptoe, and a desireto witness 
it was strongly manifested by the playgoers of every part of 
the United Kingdom. 

‘¢ Here is a chance of retrieving everything,” said Elliston, 
and immediately announced in the Birmingham bills, that he 
had great pleasure in informing the public that in consequence 
of the flattering patronage he had received, he had put in pre- 
paration, and should shortly produce regardless of expense, 
the new spectacle of ‘* Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,’ 
then performing with such unexampled applause and success at 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, and attracting all London— 
that he had determined to exceed in magnificence and extent 
of splendour and decorations the original spectacle; he had 
therefore employed all the vast resources of the theatre, and 
had engaged numerous auxiliaries. Then followed an an- 
nouncement of some of the gorgeous effects he intended to 


exhibit, such as the ‘‘ Flying Palace,” ‘‘The Abode of the 




















































































Genie,” &c. &c. His manager, treasurer, and starving actors, 
on seeing this, thought he was mad, well knowing the state 
of his finances. ‘The whole town, however, was set agog by 
this underlining, as it is termed, and looked eagerly for the 
night when the promised treat was to be represented. 

Having no money to go to work with, Elliston was driven 
to try his credit, but it was in vain. Not a book of Dutch 
metal, a sheet of foil paper, a yard of canvas, nor a pound 
of colour could he get any one to trust him with. Pretending 
to be in great dudgeon at their want of faith, he indignantly 
intimated he should withdraw his patronage from the Bir- 
mingham tradespeople, and procure all his vast materials from 
London. 

The piece was very ostentatiously put in rehearsal, as far 
as the words went, and Elliston everywhere talked very 
pompously of the immense expense he was;going to for scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations, and the great prepara- 
tions he was making. But unless he was really possessed of 
Aladdin’s lamp, or some talisman equally potent, no one 
could conceive when, where, or by what means the wonders he 
spoke of were to be achieved. All the idle and unemployed 
vagabonds about the town and its suburbs were kept in attend- 
ance for some days around the stage door, in the vague hope 
of being engaged as supernumeraries—Elliston having, as 
has been said, signified that a numerous train of auxiliaries 
would be engaged. 

At length the urgent applications at the box-office, and the 
impatience of the Birmingham public, obliged Elliston to fix a 
time in his bills for the first night’s representation of the 
anticipated wonderful novelty, which was accordingly done, to 
the great gratification and delight of the whole town, but very 
much to the mystification of his managers, prompter, treasurer, 
the company, and the heads of the different stage departments. 
Not a single preparation that any one had the slightest know- 
ledge of having been made. They were, however, assured by 
Elliston that all was right. 

At length the appointed day came, and so did the night. 
The actors were perfect in their parts, and were not a little 
anxious to know by what magic it was the rich dresses, 
splendid decorations, costly properties, grand processions, 
and beautiful scenery promised in the bills were to be pro- 
duced. 

The rush at the opening of the doors was tremendous; the 
house was crowded in every part. The first price returns, 
which was made at the end of the second act of the play, 
** Wild Oats,” in which Elliston performed his favourite part 
Rover, announced the receipts to be upwards of three hundred 
pounds. The great majority of the audience had really come 
to witness the splendours of the promised pageant, in the full 
faith that everything would be represented that was promised ; 
but there were others who had very contrary expectations ; 
for Elliston, with all his tact, could not prevent some rumours 
getting abroad, that no preparations whatever had been made, 
that nothing was ready, and the audience were, as usual with 
him, to be humbugged. ‘These persons had come, therefore, 
armed at all points for a row. 

The actors went through the comedy with fear and trem- 
bling, anticipating nothing Jess than a frightful riot, and the 
demolition of the theatre. Elliston, on the contrary, appeared 
in unusual good spirits, especially at the state of the house. 

The play was at length gone through, and all was excite- 
ment for the appearance of ‘‘ Aladdin.’”’ The farce could now 
be carried on no longer ; the scene-shifters came to ask where 
the scenes were—the actors to be supplied with their dresses— 
the mechanist to demand the machinery—and the property- 
man to be informed where the properties were to be found. 

‘* My good fellows,”’ said Elliston coolly, ‘‘ make yourselves 
perfectly easy—it is all right ; you know I intend incog. to per- 
sonate the Genie of the Lamp myself, through whose agency 
the effects I have announced are to be produced. As the 


Genie of the Lamp I shall certainly not be able to keep my 
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word; but as the Genius of the Lamps, the Genius Loci, I 
will effect still greater wonders—but clear the stage gentlemen, 
Run on apair of chamber-flats, carpenter, and do you, prompter, 
immediately ring up the curtain, for I am going to address my 
best friends, my generous patrons, the public, It is all right, 
I repeat.” 

Hore he gave a knowing wink. The company shrugged up 
their shoulders in incredulity and despair, and slunk away 
into contiguous holes and corners to await the coming of the 
expected storm. The orders given were obeyed, the scene 
was run on, the curtain rung up, and Elliston made his 
appearance before the startled audience, laying his hand 
several times on his heart, and bowing repeatedly in his usual 
bland and courteous manner. There was a considerable 
tumult and confusion created by his appearance, all being 
anxious to know its cause. Some few murmurs were heard, 
but loud eries of *‘ Silence !’’ at length restored order, and 
Elliston commenced his address. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said he; ‘‘I have, as you well 
know, been preparing for some time past, at a tremendous 
outlay, a splendid spectacle—one that shall be worthy of this 
enlightened town and the munificent patronage I have ever 
received at your hands (great applause). You have nobly 
responded to the call (loud cheers) ; but, ladies and gentlemen 
(a blank silence, then cries of ‘‘ Oh! oh!’’) but, ladies and 
gentlemen, I repeat, everything in this life is subject to 
disappointment (loud groans, mingled with hisses) ; the decrees 
of fate are not within the control of man (here he became 
pathetic ; loud cries of ‘* Humbug !”’) ; 

‘* Humbug !” said Elliston indignantly ; ‘do you call this 
HUMBUG ?”’ 

Here he produced from his pocket a very large, official- 
looking letter, having an enormous seal of black wax attached 
to it. (Groans, hisses, and cries of ‘‘ Hear him, hear him !”’) 

‘*T have just received this despatch from his most gracious 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment’’—(great confusion, with some few cries of ‘‘ Gammon,” 
and ‘* Over the left,” of which, however, he took no notice)— 
‘‘ announcing, ladies and gentlemen, the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the sudden decease of his Majesty’s cousin-german, 
the reigning Duke of Wolfenbuttle, at the court of Stuttgard”’ 
(stifled groans, and looks of rueful disappointment, with cries 
of ‘‘ Go on, goon!”’). ‘I am commanded by the government, 
ladies and gentlemen, immediately on the receipt of this des- 
patch, which has just arrived express, to close the house till 
Monday next, under penalty of the forfeiture of my license” 
(immense uproar, hisses, and cries of ‘‘ Shame! shame! 
swindle! swindle! go off! goon! hear! silence!”) ‘ In this 
dilemma, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Elliston, ‘‘ there is 
but one duty left me as a loyal subject, which is to show my 
respect for the reigning dynasty by consulting the feelings of 
our beloved sovereign” (continuation of the tumult). ‘¢ Still, 
however, ladies and gentlemen, I wish you should be rather 
gainers than losers by this unfortunate event” (faint applause 
and incredulous murmurs). ‘I have, therefore, resolved on 
obeying the edict of Downing-street, and postponing the re- 
presentation of ‘ Aladdin’ until the time specified in the notice, 
Monday next” (renewal of the tumult); ‘ but,” continued 
Elliston, with great emphasis, ‘‘I have directed the check- 
takers to give every lady and gentleman, as they quit the 
theatre, a double order of admission for any one night they 
choose next week” (applause and cries of ‘‘ Bravo! well done, 
Elliston!”). ‘* By which means, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will not only have witnessed the representation of O’Keefle’s 
excellent comedy of ‘ Wild Oats’ this evening for nothing, but 
will have two admissions for the price of one for a subsequent 
night, giving you a clear gain of cent. per cent.” (uproarious 
applause). ‘* You are a commercial, a calculating people. 
You will see at once the advantages of this arrangement, wi 
perceive the gain—a representation to-night for nothing, and 
two admissions next week at the price of one, to witness the 
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most gorgeous spectacle ever produced on the British stage” 
(deafening cheers, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, this being 
a complete home-stroke to the money-getting people of Birming- 
ham). ‘I therefore throw myself upon the liberality and 
generosity of a British audience, and with the performance of 
our National Anthem shall respectfully take my leave.”’ 

Here the band struck up ‘‘ God save the King,” and Ellis- 
ton retired amidst enthusiastic shouts, observing as he passed 
his astonished company, who had been eagerly listening, 

‘¢ Didn’t I say it was all right—that as the Genius of the 
Lamps, I would perform even greater wonders than I shall do 
as the Genie of the Lamp ?” 

The audience retired perfectly consoled for their disappoint- 
ment in having two admissions for the price of one, inde- 
pendently of having witnessed the performance of that evening 
gratuitously. 

Having now by the night’s receipts of three hundred pounds 
obtained the ‘‘ sinews of war,’’ all he wanted, Elliston set to 
work in good earnest, and by dint of incredible exertion, for 
nowhere is so much work got through in so short a time asin 
a theatre, produced ‘‘ Aladdin” on the following Monday, with 
a glitter and éffect that completely satisfied the most uncon- 
scionable, and which realized him at the end of the season a 
profit of between two and three thousand pounds. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the letter of the Secretary 
of State, announcing the untimely demise of his Majesty’s 
cousin-german, the reigning Duke of Wolfenbuttle, was entirely 
an invention of Elliston’s brain—no such personage having 
died, if indeed he had ever lived, which was a query. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








HERBERT LYNDON- 


PART I, 


Ten years dragged slowly on—years of poverty, and struggle, 
and daily increasing care; and at their close my mother, worn 
down by coldness and neglect—for, alas! that I should have to 
write it, the love that had sworn to be faithful till death had quickly 
vanished beneath the stern pressure of misfortune—sank into her 
grave, leaving me, an infant of three years, the youngest born 
= sole survivor of five children, to the doubtful care of my 
ather. 

My poor father ! his closing years have left few recollections which 
a daughter can love to recall; but by me, his child, he may be 
oot dealt with, for I at least had to complain of no lack of love. 

is grief for my mother’s loss was deep and overpowering. Care- 
less and cruel though he had long been, the love for which both 
had sacrificed and suffered so much came back with its old force 
now she was gone, and I can well believe—nay, I knew, even as a 
child, that much of the wild passionate affection lavished on me 
sprang from bitter, remorseful grief for his treatment of my dead 
mother. 

Shortly after her death he returned to England, and still young 
and eminently handsome, might have even yet retrieved his posi- 
tion in society, for his family—appeased perhaps by his long ab- 
sence, and glad to find him free from all ties except onepuny babe— 
made overtures for a reconciliation, offering, among other notable 
suggestions, to adopt and provide for me, in’ case my existence 
should be deemed a drawback to any future alliance. ‘This he in- 
dignantly refused ; and in the one interview that took place between 
him and his brother,.now the head of the house (for Sir Claude 
had been dead some years), he so incensed the latter by accusing 
him—as was really the case—of having fomented his father’s anger 
against him, that they parted bitter foes, destined never more to 
meet in life. 

His.downwardcourse_need be no further alluded to than to 
mention its disastrous close. That he regretted his quarrel with 
his brother I have reason to believe, for he thereby lost his only 
hope of relieving himself from his accumulated embarrassments ; 
and as his old habits of extravagance soon added new debts to the 
former, no resource remained but the gaming-table—or at least 
none of which he could so easily avail himself. Five years more 
slipped by—years stamped on my memory by many a scene—days 
| * Continued from page 237. 
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, passed in gloom and despondence which my childish arts, if child- 


ish I can call them, learned in so sad a school—were powerless to 
dispel—_nights spent in gambling and intemperance, which soon 
completed the wreck of health, and strength, and beauty ; and then 
came the darkest scene of all—the bleak winter morning when I 
was startled from my sleep by the sound of many feet ascendin 
the stairs, and sitting upright in my little cot, which always 

close 7 his bed-side, my bewildered eyes fell on the body of my 
father, borne into the room by strange men, and laid lifeless, cold 
and blood-stained on a couch. 

I recollect springing up with a wild shriek and rushing across 
the room ; then suddenly, as though stunned by a violent blow, 
stopping midway, with both hands clasped on my burning temples ; 
and then comes a long night of darkness and pain, from which I 
awoke at length, but only to commence a new phase in my sad 
young life. | 


CHAPTER IL 


A Lona blank in my memory follows the scene I have described— 
not, indeed, an utter blank, for I still retain a dim remembrance 
of many a fearful vision that haunted me as I lay prostrate on 
my little couch, though to what really took place around meI was 
insensible. Then I was on the sea—I knew the motion of the 
vessel, for I was an old traveller for my years—and after that came 
what seemed to me an interminable journey by land ; and at length, 
one bleak February evening, when the snow lay deep on the 
ground, I was lifted from a vehicle, and carried—for I was still 
so weak I could hardly stand—through a low doorway, and into a 
room, where, in a chair so placed as to catch the last chill beams 
of the wintry sun, sat an old lady whose aspect, as I thus for the 
first time beheld her, I am not likely ever to forget. 

I well may say I am not likely to forget it, for my first clear 
perception of surrounding objects—my first waking to perfect 
consciousness from the dull lethargy that blotted out my child- 
hood, datés from the moment want found myself in presence of 
my grandmother, who, seated upright in her chair, looked so grim, 
cold, and lifeless, that but for the bright gleam of her deep-set 
grey eyes she might have passed for an image carved in stone. 

For some moments she gazed at me in silence, as I stood where 
they had placed me, close by her chair, spell-bound by a terror I had 
never felt before; and then the grim face changed, every feature 
working convulsively. ‘ And so,” she gasped with hoarse vehe- 
mence—‘* so he stole from me my beautiful darling, and now they 
bring Me this hideous starveling in her stead! Take it away—take 
it away!” and as she spoke she stood upright—by what power I 
know not, unless rage and hate lent her strength (for, as I after- 
wards learned, she was almost totally paralysed, and had been so 
for years)—but the next moment fell back, panting and exhausted, 
into the arms of a woman, whom I now for the first time per- 
ceived standing close behind her chair’. 

A scene ensued of which I have but a confused remembrance, 
for terror had half henumbed me. I know that a bell was rung 
violently ; that some one, doubtless the nurse who had brought 
me from England, took me in her arms and kissed me—she was 
crying too, for my cheeks were wet as she placed me again on the 
floor—and then she disappeared, as if ina dream. Next I was 
carried down a long, dark passage, this time by a strange woman, 
who sat down befcre a great bright fire, and rocked me tenderly 
in her arms, whilst I indulged in the luxury known as a “ 
ery”—a luxury for which i very early developed a true feminine 
predilection ; and finally, lulled by the sweet old nursery rhyme 
she crooned over me into a sense of quiet and security, I fell asleep 
as I lay nestled close to her bosom. 

Next morning, on awaking, I found myself the occupant of a 
huge old-fashioned bed, which entirely filled one side of the narrow 
oak-panelled room in which it stood. It was still very early, to 
judge by the faint ight that found its way through the solitary 

or some time gazing listlessly at the frost- 
covered panes, as I tried to collect my scattered thoughts, and ac-. 
count for why I found myself in so strange a place. 

All at once the memory of that last terrible morning flashed 
upon my mind—my father carried in bleeding and insensible—my 
own wild shriek, and the dull shock that had smitten me down as 
I rushed to his side; and with a pang from which God guard all 
childish hearts, I recognized the dark truth that I was fatherless 
and alone. I sat up in the bed, cold and trembling, but tearless. 
Mine was no outburst of violent grief—I was very quiet; but a 
dull consciousness of some unspeakable loss—a feeling as though 





| my heart had been literally plucked out, leaving behind a hideous 
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void that nothing could fill up, swept over me, crushing out with 
relentless force every childish hope, and leaving me in those few 
moments older in thought and feeling than now, when children of 
many more years than I then numbered call me mother. 

How long I had sat thus I cannot tell, but I was roused by a 
cold hand being laid on my shoulder; and turning, with a slight 
cry, I saw, standing close beside my bed a tall, rigid person, 
in whom I did not for a moment recognize the servant whose sud- 
den appearance had so startled me the night before. ‘ Get 
up,” she said curtly, and in a very harsh voice; “ why do you stare 
so, you little brat, with your great wild eyes? Get up and dress 
yourself and come down at once, for we breakfast at nine, and if 
you are late you may go without,” and giving me a rough shake 
to enforce obedience, she turned and glided from the room with a 
step as noiseless and stealthy as when she entered. 

4 needed no second injunction, but climbing down from the — 
hearse-like bed began dressing myself as fast as I could. This, 
however, I found to be no easy task, for never having performed 
the operation before, I was soon involved in fruitless struggles 
with every string and button I encountered, until chancing to 
catch sight of myself in a glass which stood opposite, I — 
short as suddenly as though some ghostly visitant from another 
world had met my eye. I cannot say whether I had ever been 
thought a pretty child—perhaps not, when contrasted with the 
fair-skinned, gold-haired types who are regarded as the ideal of 
childish beauty ; but still the face I had last beheld, though sha- 
dowed by a look of precocious thought and care, and sadly deficient 
in the rosy hue of health, was far different indeed from the m 
ghastly horror that now stared at me from out the depths of that 
grim old mirror. 

A little weak trembling figure—a wan face, doubly weird from 
the brightness of the hollow dark eyes, and a head lcoking unnatu- 
rally large, shorn as it now was of my one unquestionable beauty, 
the long chestnut curls that used to fall below my waist—truly 
the “hideous starveling” that terrible old woman had called me: 
whether it be that vanity is, as many tell us, the stropgest feeling 
in the female heart, or that mine was just then full to bursting, I 
know not; but certain it is the fortitude of eight years forsook me 
as I gazed, and sinking down by the bed-side, I covered my face 
with my hands, and for the second time, ere I had. broken bread 
beneath the inhospitable roof of my new home, I gave way to an 
uncontrollable burst of weeping. 

** Poor child! poor little lamb! what ails you?” and a hand, 
this time a gentle warm one, withdrew mine from my face; and 
looking up I beheld the first genial thing that had gladdened my 
sight for long—a pair of soft blue eyes set in a bright comely 
face, enclosed in the neatest and whitest of caps, whose snowy bor- 
ders contrasted pleasantly with the smooth bands of dark hair 
beneath. 

“Who are you?” I asked, as I arose with alacrity, one glance 
reassuring me that here at least I had nothing to dread. 

“ Who am I, darlin’, is it? Shure, I’m Peggy Moran, your grand- 
mamma's servant, come to see if I couldn’t help you. I heard Mrs. 
Deborah speakin’ rough to you awhile agone, an’ when I seen you 
not comin’ down I thought you’d want some one to help you on 
with your things, an’ you such a wee creature, an’ not used to doin’ 
for yourself, may-be.” 

My reply was a fresh burst of tears, and as she knelt beside me 
I flung my arms round her neck, and sobbed as though my heart 
would break. 

“There now—don’t cry ; cheer up, an’ all will come right by-an’- 
bye. Let me bathe your eyes that you’ve made sore with the salt 
tears, and brush your hair nicely, an’ then I'll take you down, for 
you're late as it is, an’ they’ll be angry.” 

“Oh, don’t take me down!” I pleaded, as having finished her 
task she took mein her arms and moved towards thedoor. * I’m so 
afraid of the old woman with the wicked eyes—she was going to 
kill me last night, and the other came this morning and called me 
names and shook me.” And I clung round her neck, clasping 
it passionately. “ Let me stay with you, and I'll do everything 
you bid me; and I'll tell you about papa. Oh, if any one would 
talk to me about papa!” 

‘** Hush, hush, darlin’! I'll talk as much as you like about him ; 
but the lady you saw last night had no notion of hurtin’ you— 
that’s your grandmamma, an’ she'd no more lay a finger on you 
than I would—only she’s hasty like. As to Mrs. Deborah, she is a 
= one—but never fear, she'll take little heed of you after a 
while.” 

_ Somewhat reassured by this last promise I made no further re- 
sistance, and she carried me down a long, dim staircase, through 
an equally dim hall—both lined, as was the room above, with 
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quaintly-carved panelling of black oak—until we reached a door 
at the farther end» Here she put me down, and opening it 
gently, took me by the hand and led me in. “I've brought down 
the young lady, ma’am,” she said, addressing my grandmother, 
who sat at the table, her ancient handmaiden at her side, “She 
could come no sooner by reason of not being able to dress herself 
without help ;” and with this mild fling at Mrs. Deborah, she lifted 
me into a chair at the foot of the table, and vanished incontinent, 
without waiting to see the effect of her words. 

Not so with me; I looked up involuntarily at the white face 
opposite, and having once looked, I continued to as they tell 
us the fascinated bird gazes at the serpent, unable to withdraw m 
eyes, until at length the cold grey pair that gleamed on me wit 
such unnatural hate first wavered, then sank beneath my : 
and with a strange, sudden thrill of triumph, I felt that in this 
first silent contest I, the puny child of eight years, had come 
off victor. That this may seem strained and unnatural I can 
well believe; but then, as I have already said, the anguish of the 
past hour had literally aged me for the time, and although I had 
at first gazed in fear and trembling, fi as I saw that one sign of 
faltering on the part of my formidable ancestress, a spirit of 
angry defiance, inherited doubtless from herself, sprang up within 
me, and I resolved, no matter what punishment it might entail, to 
brave her, if needs were, at once and for ever. 

‘“‘ What is your name? ” she asked, after a pause, again looking 
straight at me, but this time speaking in a voice far gentler than 
the vehement tones of the night before. “ Eleanor Claude Wcyh- 
nor,” I said. ‘* Eleanor Claude Wychnor,” she repeated, her hand 
moving nervously along the table. “‘ Come here—don’t be afraid,” 
she said sharply, as, notwithstanding my new-born courage, I 
shrank back at the order. ‘ Listen,” she went on as I stood by her 
side. “ You are my daughter’s child, and the last of my race; so I 
say to you—let there be peace between us. I cannot love you, forI 
hate all of your name; but I.am old, and not long for this world; 
you see I am half-dead already—I cannot leave my chair—and 
this (pointing to her left hand) is useless to me. So, I say again, 
let there be peace between us. You shall have the shelter of my 
roof while I live—you shall sit at my table for your mother’s sake ; 
but come near me at no other time: and I entreat you, do not let 
me hear the sound of your voice, for its very tone will madden 
me. You owe me no duty; I ask none from you but to obey me 
in this one thing.” 

She held out her hand as she ended, and I, strangely awed by 
this unexpected gentleness, clasped it with both mine. I was 
about to speak—to burst out, doubtless, with some wild appen 
but she snatched it hastily away, and pointing to the chair I had 
quitted, said, in a cold, formal tone, * Sit down now and eat your 
breakfast, and then do what you please until dinner.” 

Very meekly and obediently I returned to my place and ate my 
breakfast, feeling the while much more like a little child, and a very 
frightened one, than a few minutes before I had deemed possible. 

The dismal ceremony occupied but a short time, and when it was 
over I dismounted from my lofty seat (everything in that drear old 
house seemed to have been made for a race of nee low- 
spirited ones, too, to judge from the gloom that overhung all), and 
not venturing another glance at either of my companions, I hurried 
from the room. Once in the hall, an unerring instinct (woman’s 
best guide, let wiseacres preach reason to us as they will—this last 
remark, par parenthese, is the result of after-thought ; I did not 
make it at eight years old) led me down the passage along which 
Peggy had carried me the night before, and rushing into the 
kitchen, I completely overset that dear woman’s equanimit, “ad 
likewise the saucer-full of very scalding tea she was in the act of 
raising to her lips, by casting my arms round her neck, exclaim- 
ing “Oh, Peggy! promise that you will love me, for no one else 
cares for me in the world.” 

Her reply was a hearty hug, and, seated on a stool at her feet, 
in front of the blazing fire—that fire and Peggy’s face are 
brightest of the few bright recollections of those years—I, even I 
forgot my woes, and for the time was comparatively happy. I find 
I was but a child, after all. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ]} 





Who has a right to blame me if that time which other men are 
wont to bestow upon festivals and shows— upon and meaner 
pleasures, if as much time as they give to the gaming table, so much 
have I given to letters and philosophy. Other studies belong to particular 
times, or places, or callings, or periods of life alone; but these nourish 
and strengthen the youthful mind, they please and sooth old age. They 
delight at home, they are useful abroad. They are with us and about us, 
by day and by night, on the road and in the fields. 














THEATRICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Mas. Smppons was the queen of the royal race of Kemble. She pre- 
ceded her brother John in the favour of the town, and was, without 
doubt, the eonient tragic actress that ever lived. Londoners had 
seen upon the stage women of ability, who had scolded with effect, 
and sobbed with tenderness; but Sarah Siddons was-a living, 
breathing Melpomene, with a tongue of silver to sound the trumpet- 
tone of rage, wail tue wild note of despair, or sink into a whisper 
that could be felt by every spell-bound auditor. The Tragic Muse 
herself—of tall and stately presence, her face sublimed from or 
speaking passion, her calm or flashing eyes, her white, rounded, 

assic arms, eloquent in action, inspired by the well-spring of 
poetry within—trod the ee i The town was conquered, the wits 
silent, and the critics hushed. 

Stout Dr. Johnson did not grudge to acknowledge her surpassing 
genius. When she visited him he paid her extraordinary attention, 
and when she had gone he said to Dr. Glover, who had been pre- 
sent at the interview—“ Sir, she is a prodigious fine woman !” 

*“‘ Yes,” remarked Glover, “‘ but do you not think she is much 
finer on the stage when adorned by art ?” 

“Sir!” said the Doctor, letting his criticism go by the board, 
and roused into thorough enthusiasm ; “on the stage art does not 
adern her. Nature adorns her there, and art—art glorifies her !” 

The public care so little for the husbands of their dramatic 
fayourites that it is almost necessary to remind our readers that Mrs. 
Siddons was the wife of Mr. Siddons, and that the marriage was a 
love-match contracted in very early youth. Siddons was an actor- 
of-all-work in the company of his wife’s father, Roger Kemble. 
The parents were averse to the marriage, and sent “ Sarah’”’ away 
to be a lady’s maid, in hopes that time and absence would cure the 
lovers ; but the young people were constant, and loved each other 
very intolerably, as young people do, and ultimately the parents 
gave in. Sarah was summoned home, and married happily. 

John Philip Kemble made his debut in London on 30th Septem- 
ber, 1783, as Hamlet. His first appearance, though not a failure, 
was not a success. ‘ How like his sister!” was the exclamation 
that ran round the house when he made his bow. To those who 
have so many years been accustomed to see Hamlet dressed in the 
Vandyke costume, according to the celebrated portrait, it may be 
material to state that Mr. Kemble played the part in a “ court dress 
of rich black velvet, with a star on his breast ; the garter and pen- 
dent ribbon of an order, mourning sword, and buckles, with deep 
ruffles ; the hair in powder, which, in the scenes of feigned distrac- 
tion, flowed dishevelled in front and over the shoulders.” 

When John Kemble married Mrs. Brereton, a story was told, 
which, however untrue, found credence among his enemies, of whom 
he had a considerable number. According to these detractors, the 
daughter of a certain marquis had fallen in love with him. While 
he was acting she watched him from a box. After the perform- 
ance she would drive round to the stage-door and leave a costly 
present, and she wrote letters innumerable. At his private house 
and at the theatre the familiar livery haunted the great actor, and 
handed him billets-doux. At last the young lady’s noble father 
was informed of the true reason of his daughter's penchant for 
the drama. He reasoned with her; but, like any other young 
lady tete-montée and in love, she was not to be reasoned with. He 
threatened to lock her up alone in her own room. She could not 
be alone where love was. Memory would furnish the barest boards, 
and hope season the meagrest diet. As a last resource, his lord- 
ship sent for Kemble. 

_in those days a marquis was a marquis, and wore a star and 
riband every day. Kemble, too, was a great man, with the grand 
air all about him. In his ordinary dress he looked the Coriolanus 
of private life, and his elegant appearance, grave demeanour, high, 
light voice, and didactic manner of speaking, gave importance to 
his most commonplace re 

“Mr. Kemble,” said the uis to him, “ I am aware that my 
daughter—a silly girl (the Lady ——), believes herself in love 
with you, and that she has written you a great many foolish 
letters. With every respect for your great genius as an actor, and 
your eminent qualifications as a private individual, I must be plain 
to tell you that my views as to the Lady ——’s matrimonial dis- 
posal are already settled. Now, nothing will persuade her to 


ve Mi her ridiculous fancies about you but your marriage. Besides, 
‘dr. Kemble, you ought to marry. You owe it to society, you owe 
it to yourself. And to prove my good feelings towards you, the 
instant that I hear of the ceremony having taken place, I shall 
request your permission to offer Mistress Kemble a dowry of five 
thousand poynds.” 
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“ Five thousand pounds!” mused John (for he was the kind of 
man who would muse rather than think)—" five thousand pounds 


and, as his lordship said 'tis due to my position to take a wife ; whyy 


then, I'll wive—but who? that is the question—whether it be 
not—I mean whereon my choice shall fall_.whom do I know would 
have me; for time presses, and five thousand pounds! I'll look 
over the file of bills to-night, and choose.” 

That same evening Mr. Kemble waited outside the ladies’ dress- 
ing-room at the theatre, and, as Mrs. Brereton stepped out, he 
advanced, hat in hand, and in his grandest manner said : 

“ Mistress Brereton, my friends tell me that I owe it to my posi- 
tion in society to marry, and I know no lady whom I more highly 
honour and esteem than you; and I here ask you to grace m 
humble name by bearing it. I would but say that I should wi 
our union to be immediate, and that I will wait on you for the 
honour of your re ly to-morrow evening, at the same hour, at this 
place. Mistress Brereton, I have the honour to wish you, till then, 
good evening.” 

He bowed and walked away, leaving the poor lady trembling 
with agitation. However, the next day she murmured “ Yes, 
and the week after Mr. John Kemble was announced to the Mar- 

uis of ——. 
MC My dear Mr. Kemble, I am delighted to see you,” said his lord- 
ship. ‘“ Be seated I beg.” 

“ Your lordship is very flattering and obliging,” answered John ; 
and he proceeded to inform his noble friend that his union had 
taken place at such a church on such a day, &e. 

The marquis rose, and, taking Kemble’s hand, shook it with 
great warmth and “effusion.” ‘My dear Mr. Kemble,” said he, 
“I wish you every possible joy and happiness.” 

The conversation proceeded in a very ne strain ; but Kemble, 

ceiving that his lordship made no use of the pen and ink near 
im, coughed and said: 

* As I informed your lordship, I am married.” 

“TI wish you every possible joy and happiness,” said the bland 
and smiling peer. : Se 

John grew alarmed, and, feeling it was no time for hesitation, 
came to the point. : 

“Your lordship was good enough to say, on the occasion of my 
first waiting upon you that on the announcement of my mar- 
riage, you wouid feel happy to settle on my wife a dowry of five 
thousand pounds.” ; 

His lordship’s features assumed an <a of polite astonish- 
ment. John waited for a minute, and then faltered—- 

“TI married at—at the suggestion of—at your lordship’s sug- 
gestion, and—here is a copy of my—of our marriage certificate.” 

“ My dear Mr. Kemble, do you think I could for a moment 
doubt your word ?” broke in the marquis. ‘On the contrary, I 
a you every joy and happiness. A glass of wine to drink the 

ride,” 

John felt that he had been done. He took his leave, and was 
followed to the door by the marquis, who at each step protested 
his wishes for both Mr. and Mrs. Kemble’s future felicity. _ 

Stephen Kemble, though an excellent actor, lives chiefly in pub- 
lic memory from the fact of his enormous corpulence. Ile ap- 
peared at Drury-lane as Falstaff, which he played without stufling, 
and was introduced by a very ingenious address, written by him- 
self, in which he alluded to his * terrible size” with great happi- 
ness and humour: 


A Falstaff here to-night, by Nature made, 

Sends to your favourite bard his pond’rous aid. . 
No man in buckram he—no stuffing-gear, 

No feather-bed, nor e’en a pillow bier, 

But all good honest flesh and blood and bone, 
And weighing, more or less, some thirty stone. 
Upon the northern coast, by chance, we caught him, 
And hither, in a four-wheel’d waggon, brought him ; 
For in a chaise the varlet ne’er could enter; 

And no mail-coach on such a fare would venture, 
Blest with unwieldiness, at least his size 

Will favour find in every critic’s eyes. 

And should his humour and his mimic art 
Combine to fit the actor for the part, 

As once was said of Macklin in the Jew, 

This is the very Falstaff Shakespeare drew. 

To you with diffidence, he bids me say, 
Should you approve, you may command his stay 
To lie and swagger here another day ; 

If not, to better men he’ll leave his sack, 

And go, as ballast ina collier, back. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1719. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 


Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John——A silver box was 
voted to Secretary Webster. : 

17th July—Great thunder and lightning in the city, which cpn- 
tinued from two in the afternoon to five next morning. (a) 

20th July—Edward Southwell. senior, and Edward Southwell, 
junior, were appointed principal Secretaries of State. ‘ 

On the 8th of October, the Privy Council of England, in the 
name of the Regent, directed the return of the Duke of Bolton, to 
assist in carrying on the government during his Majesty’s absence, 
and nominated Alen Lord Viscount Middleton and William Con- 
nolly Lords Justices. 

In this year (1719) the act of 6th George L., c. 15, states, that by 
reason of the great extent of the city, it was almost impossible for 
the Lord Mayor to see the act of 4th George I. duly put into execu- 
tion, and it was therefore enacted that the Lord Mayor and one 
sheriff within the city and suburbs, and every alderman within his 
respective ward, taking to his assistance the deputy alderman of 
his ward, might regulate the pavements. No general rates were 
imposed by these acts on the city and suburbs, (there being no law 
in existence that obliged the inhabitants of the “liberties” to pay the 
scavengers, by means whereof the streets and lanes were ‘‘ extreme 
dirty, and full of filth and rubbish”). The grand jurors of the 
“+leets” in the liberties were empowered to appoint scavengers, 
and by presentment to ascertain the sums of money that the inha- 
bitants should pay to the scavengers for cleansing, to be applotted 
and levied. (0) 

By the 6th of Anne, chap. 20, the Corporation of Dublin were 
entitled to make bye-laws for the cleansing of the channel and 
securing of ships coming into port; and by the 6th George I. (1719) 
ships bound coastwise were also made chargeable to the costs and 
expenses incidental to the cleansing of the river and port and 
raising ballast. . 

In this year an act was passed for the better maintenance of 
curates, directing the ordinary to appoint stipends to be paid to 
them by the rectors or vicars. In the same session sixteen peers 
feight being spiritual) protested against the act for exempting the 

testant Dissenters of Ireland from certain penalties to which 
they were then subject. In the same year Archbishop King pub- 
lished ‘“* A Discourse concerning the Consecration of Churches,” 
showing what is meant by dedicating them, with the grounds of 
that office.—At this period of his life Dean Swift thus alludes to 
the Archbishop, in his “‘ Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufacture :” “ I think it needless,” he says, in reference to this 
project, “to exhort the clergy to follow this good example, be- 
cause in a little time those among them who are so unfortunate as 
to have had their birth and education in this country will think 
themselves abundantly happy when they can afford Irish crape 
and an Athlone hat; and as to the others, I shall not presume to 
direct them. I have, indeed, seen the present Archbishop of Dub- 
lin clad from head to foot in our own manufacture, and yet, under 
the rose be it spoken, his Grace deserves as good a gown as if he 
had not been born among us.” (c) 

Amongst the pardons of this year we find Frances Freeman, for 
burglary ; Thomas Kennedy, for felony ; James Johnston, for bur- 
glary and robbery; Pierce Dowling and William Delany, for 

elony; Mary lg. ic alias Moore, for felony; James Ken- 
nedy, for felony; Daniel M‘Auley, for being a proclaimed Tory ; 
Daniel Carthy, for keeping arms, being a Papist ; Owen M‘Daniel, 
for felony; John Frane, for killing Cornelius Lynchy ; Edmund 
bane Murphy and Alexander M‘Kay, for being proclaimed Tories; 
Thomas Lamb, for felony, and John Bernard, for felony and bur- 


A cause relative to an estate between Hester Sherlock and 
Maurice Annesley was tried before the Court of Exchequer, 
in this year, which created considerable excitement and led to 
a direct collision between the English and Irish parliaments.— 
Annesley on the trial obtainea a 
reversed by the Lords. From their sentence Annesley appealed 
to the English Peers, by whom the judgment given in his favour 
by the Court of Exchequer was confirmed, and an order issued to 

ut him in possession of the disputed estate. Against this decision 

herlock petitioned the Irish Hope of Lords. In this affair it 
was considered that the dignity of the peers and the privileges of 

(a) “* Week’s Remembrancer.” 

te “ Reports Municipal Corporations.” 

(ce) Dalton’s “ Archbishops of Dublin,” p.318, 


ecree, which upon appeal was* 
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the nation were deeply involved. The first step the Lords took 


was to pro to the consideration of the judges, “‘ whether by the 
laws of the land an appeal lies from a decree of the Court of Ex- 


chequer in Ireland to the king or pare in Great Britain ?” 
This question they determined in the negative. The Peers then 
resolved that they would support their honour, jurisdiction, and 
privileges by giving the petitioner Hester Sherlock effectual relief 
pursuant to the former order. Notwithstanding, some time after 
a petition was presented to the house by Alexander Burrowes, 
Sheriff of Kildare, setting forth that his predecessor in office had 
put Hester Sherlock in possession of the premises: that upon his 
entering into office an injunction agreeably to an order of the Eng- 
lish Peers issued from the Exchequer, commanding him to restore 
Maurice Annesley the possession of the lands, and that not daring 
to act in contradiction to the order of the House he was fined. 

Upon which the Lords resolved “that Alexander Burrowes, in 
not obeying the injunction of the Court of Exchequer, has be- 
haved himself with integrity and courage, and with due respect 
to the orders and resolutions of the House: that the fines im- 
pened upon him be taken off: that the Lord Chief Baron of the 

xchequer had acted in manifest derogation of the king’s preroga- 
tive of finally judging in his high court of parliament in Ireland, as 
also of the rights and privileges of the kingdom and its parlia- 
ment.” Orders then passed the house that the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, for this offence, should be taken into custody, which were 
accordingly executed. 

In vindication of these measures, and of the rights of the nation 
the Irish Peers drew up a representation to be presented to his Ma- 
jesty. In this paper they represent “that by many ancient records 
and acts of parliament. it appeared that the kings and principal 
men of Ireland did without compulsion submit to Henry IL., as 


their liege lord, who, at the desire of the Irish, ordained that the 
laws of England should be of force and observed in this kingdom. 


That by this agreement they obtained the benefit of English laws, 
with many other privileges, particularly that of having a distinct 
parliament, in which weighty and important matters ee to 
this kingdom were to be treated, discussed, and determined. That 
this compact and concession, ratified hy succeeding kings; encou- 
raged the English to come over and settle in Ireland, where they 
were to enjoy the same laws, the same liberties, and a constitution 
similar to that of England. By this constitution and these privi~- 
leges his Majesty’s subjects had been enabled to discharge their 
duty faithfully to the crown. Therefore —_ insisted upon them, 
and hoped to have them preserved inviolable. That though 
the imperial crown of this realm was annexed to that of Great 
Britain, yet being a distinct dominion, and being no part of the 
kingdom of England, none could determine with respect to the 
affairs of it but such as were authorized by its known laws and 
customs or the express consent of the king. That it was an invasion 
of his Majesty’s prerogative, and a grievance to his Irish subjects, 
for any court of judicature to take upon them to declare that he 
could not by his authority in parliament determine all controversies 
betwixt his subjects of this kingdom, or that when they appeal to 
his Majesty in parliament here they did not bring their cause be- 
fore a competent judicature. That in relation to the removal of 
causes by appeal from this kingdom, our jodges being sometimes 
ignorant of the common law of England, which was the rule of 
their decisions, did apply to his Majesty for information, which he 
gave them by the advice and with the assistance of the justices of 
the King’s Bench, who in ancient times attended his pone. 

“ They represent that but two instances occurred 0 ours from 
the Irish Chancery to the English Peers prior to the Revolution, 
and two instances subsequent to it, until the year 1703, when upon 
a complaint of the Earl and Countess of Meath, that during the 
interval of ‘parliament an order of the English Peers had dispos- 
sessed them of certain lands which had been decreed them h 
the Irish parliament restored them effectually to the undistur 
possession of them.—After alluding to the case of the Irish So- 
ciety and the Bishop of Derry (which we believe was relative to 
the fishery of the Foyle), they state the appeal of Annesley from 
their judgment, with the particulars of the interference of the 
English Lords, injurious to their privileges. The pernicious con~ 
sequences of this usurped jurisdiction of the British Peers are 
next pointed out with spirit and perspiculty ; and after some able 
and pertinent remarks, they inform hi jest that to prevent 
the appellant Hester Sherlock from making further application to 
the Irish parliament, his deputy receiver had paid her the sum of 
£1800, siah he expected would be refunded by government. 
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SALMON LEAP, LEIXLIP, COUNTY DUBLIN. 


LEIXLIP, 





Lerxuip, a small neat town, about eight miles from Dublin 
and twelve from Naas, is situated in the barony of North Salt, 
county of Kildare, and province of Leinster. 

The country around Leixlip ‘is pleasing to a great degree, 
although undoubtedly devoid of those striking points of ma- 
jesty and grandeur which characterize the views of the county 
Wicklow. Leixlip was originally included in the grant made 
to Adam Fitz-Hereford, an English adventurer, to whom is 
attributed the building of the castle. This castle was, accord- 
ing to tradition, the residence of John Earl of Morton, while 
governor of Ireland in the reign of his father, Henry II. It 
was afterwards granted to the abbey of St. Thomas Court. 

The castle and manor were subsequently purchased by the 
Right Hon. Thomas Conolly, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. In the parish is a chalybeate spring of great 
strength and purity; it is situated by the side of the canal, 
about half-a-mile from the town. 

The river Liffey rises in the Wicklow mountains, about 
eleven miles and a half from Dublin, runs first westward, 
then towards the north, then for seven or eight miles 
eastward ; so that its course by these serpentine windings 
and twistings becomes about forty or fifty miles in extent. 
Passing out of the village and over the bridge of Leixlip, 
and ascending the river Liffey to a short distance, we arrive 
at the celebrated Salmon Leap, the truly picturesque scene 
which forms the sybject of our engraving. The river here 
entering a wild and singularly romantic glen or valley, rushes 


waterfall have received the name of the Salmon Leap. It is 
a remarkable fact, and one which was noticed by the earlier 
writers, and which has been borne out by modern experience, 
that, asa general rule, birds fly against the wind—animals run 
against it—and fish swim against the stream. The Salmon, 
then, a fish which was once much more abundant in the river 
Liffey than it is now, struggles against the stream, and on ap- 
proaching this high ledge of rock, with its wild mass of rush- 
ing waters whirling over it, bends its head and its tail together 
(and, as asserted by some old writers, takes its tail into its 
mouth), and then suddenly unfolding itself, thus obtaining the 
action of a spring, skips from the surface of the water to the 
top of the rock. Salmon are caught very easily while in the 
act of performing this feat, by placing tubs or other vessels 
on the ledge of rock immediately under the cascade, into which, 
if they fail in the spring, they inevitably fall. Stories are 
even told of a fire having been lighted under the Leap, and a 
pot with water init placed thereupon, into which tue fish, 
missing its spring, fell and was thus caught and dressed with- 
out other agency than its own. 

The best view of the Leap and its surrounding scenery is 
obtained from a narrow and precipitous path, that runs along 
the top of the Dublin bank of the river; and on many of the 
larger trees that flank this steep and giddy way will be found 
numerous inscriptions of initials &c., many of which were evi 
dently cut in the days of old, for the characters are almost 
overgrown by the surrounding bark. The scenery of the 
country around the Salmon Leap has been deprived of much 
of its beauty by the erection of a flour mill and stores, at the 





in all its might over ‘ ledge of rock, and this ledge and its 





very finest point of view. 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—MR. BELLEW. 





Upon the first day of Michaelmas term, 1826, eight gentle- 
men were called to the bar, of whom four were Roman Catho- 
lics. This was a kind of event in the Hall of the Four Courts, 
and in the lack of any other matter of interest, such as the 
speech of a new Serjeant at a corporation dinner, which had 
by this time ceased to excite the comments of the attorneys, 
produced a species of excitation. There are two assortments 
of oaths for Catholics and Protestants upon their admission to 
the Bar. The latter still enter their protestations, in the face 
of Lord Manners and of Heaven, against the damnable idolatry 
of the Church of Rome. But when the more mitigated oath 
provided for the Roman Catholics happens to be rehearsed on 
the first day of term, it is easy to perceive an expression of 
disrelish in the countenance of the Court; and although it 1s 
impossible for Lord Manners to divest himself of that fine 
urbanity which belongs to his birth and rank, yet in the bow 
with which he receives the aspiring Papist, there are evident 
symptoms of constraint ; and it is by a kind of effort even in 
his features, that they are wrought into an elaborated smile. 
It does not frequently happen that more than one or two 
Roman Catholics are called in any single term; and when 
Lord Manners heard four several shocks given to the consti- 
tution, and the Roman Catholic qualification-oath coming 
again and again upon him, it is not wonderful that his com- 
posure should have been disturbed, and that the loyal part of 
the bar should have caught the expression of dismay. Mr. 
Serjeant Lefroy, alarmed at the repeated omissions of those 
pious denunciations of the Virgin Mary, by which the laws 
and liberty of these countries are sustained, in the very act of 
putting a fee into his pocket, lifted up the whites of his 
eyes to heaven; Mr. Devonshire Jackson .let fall his mask, 
and determined on voting for Gerard Callaghan ;. the Solicitor- 
General was observed to whisper Mr. Saurin, until the arrival 
of Mr. Plunket withdrew him from the ear of his former asso- 
ciate in office; to Mr. Saurin it was proposed by Barclay 
Scriven to petition Mr. Peel to appoint him Attorney-General 
in the island of Barbadoes; and it is rumoured that another 
letter to my Lord Norbury has been discovered, in which the 
writer protests his belief, that the bar will be soon reduced to 
its condition in the reign of James II. 

In the reign of James II., Roman Catholics barristers were 
raised to office ; and, as the time appears to be at hand when 
they will be rendered eligible by law to hold places of distine- 
tion and of trust, it is worth our while to examine in what way 
they conducted themselves, when in the short interval of their 
political prosperity, Roman Catholics were invested with au- 
thority. Dr. King says, that ‘‘ no sooner had the Papists got 
judges and juries that would believe them, but they began a 
trade of swearing and ripping up what they pretended their 
Protestant neighbours had said of King James, whilst Duke of 
York ;”” and proceeds to charge them with gross corruption in 
the administration of justice. The Doctor was Archbishop of 
Dublin. He had originally been a sizar in the university ; and 
having afterwards obtained a fellowship, gradually raised him- 
self, by dint of sycophancy and intrigue, to one of the richest 
sees in the richest establishments in the world. Whether he 
exhibited all the arrogance of a pontifical parvenu ; whether 
he was at once a haughty priest and a consecrated jackanapes ; 
whether he was a sophist in his creed, an equivocator in his 
statements, and a cobweb-weaver in his theology; whether he 
had a vain head, a niggard hand, and a false and servile heart, 
and betrayed the men who raised him, I have not been able 
to determine. He appears to have been an apostate in his 
politics. His representation of the conduct of the Catholic 
judges in his time is not without some episcopal character- 
istics, and justifies what Leslie saysof him: * ‘Though man 
things the archbishop says are true, yet he has hardly spoken 
a true word without a warp.” The best and most incontro- 
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vertible evidence (that of Lord Clarendon, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and a firm Protestant), can be adduced to show how 
widely the statements of Dr. King vary from the fact. 

Lord Clarendon tells us that “when the Popish judges 
went to the assizes in the counties of Down and Londo . 
where many considerable persons were to be tried for words 
formerly spoken against King James, they took as much pains 
as it was possible to quiet the minds of the people wherever 
they went; and that they took care to have all the juries 
mingled, half English and half Irish.” (State Letters, vol. 
i. p. 826.) “Judge Daly,” he says, “one of the Popish 
judges did, at the assizes of the county of Meath, enlarge 
much upon the unconscionableness of inditing men for words 
spoken so many years before ; and thereupon the jurors, the 
major part of whom were Irish, acquitted them ;” and he 
adds, that “Mr. Justice Nugent, another Popish judge, made 
the same declaration at Drogheda, where several persons were 
tried for words.” Lord Clarendon further states, that he 
was in the habit of consulting Roman Catholics, who had 
been recently promoted, respecting the appointment of 
mayors, sheriffs, and common-council men. ‘“ I advise,” he 
says, “ with those who are best acquainted in these towns, 
particularly with Justice Daly, and others of the king’s 
counsel of that persuasion ; and the list of names these men 
give me are always equal, half English half Irish, which, 
they say, is they best way to make them unite and live friendly 
together.” (State Letters, vol. ii. p. 319.) 

In the first volume of the State Letters, p, 252, he says, 
** At the council-board there was a cone proved against 
a justice of the peace; and it isr | t several of 
our new Roman Catholic councillors, though the justice was 
an Englishman and a Protestant, were for putting off the 
business ; and particularly the three said@Popish judges said, 
the gentleman would be more careful for the future.” He 
adds, that “ when the Popish judges were made privy-coun- 
cillors, they conducted themselves with singular modesty,” a 
precedent which I have no doubt that Mr. Blake will follow, 
when he shall be elevated to the viceregal cabinet. 

Of the Roman Catholics who were promoted in the reign 
of James II., Sir Theobald Butler, of whom such frequent 
mention has been recently made in the House of Commons, 
was by far the most distinguished. He was created Attor- 
ney-General, and discharged the duties of his office with per- 
fect fairness and impartiality. This very able, and, as far 
as renown can be obtained in Ireland, this celebrated man, 
was not only without an equal, but without a competitor in 
his profession. Although the reputation of a lawyer is 
almost of necessity evanescent, yet such was the impression 
produced by his extraordinary abilities, that his name is to 
this day familiarly referred to. This permanence in the na- 
tional recollection is in a great measure to be attributed to 
the very important part which he took in politics, and espe- 
cially in the negotiation of the treaty of Limerick, His 
high rank also, for he was a member of the great house of 
Ormonde, added to his influence. As far as I have been able 
to form an estimate of his intellectual qualities, from such 
notices of him as occur in the writers of the time, and, from. 
the speech which he delivered at the bar of the Irish House 
of Commons, he was more remarkable for strength, brevity, 
condensation, and great powers of argument, than for any 
extraordinary faculty of elocution. The speech to. which I 
have adverted, has none of those embellishments of rhetoric, 
and those splendid vices of oratory, to which the school of 
Irish eloquence became subsequently addicted. The whole 
of this oration is cast in a syllogistic mould, and exhibits too 
much logical apparatus. It was, I believe, the fashion of the 
time—-still the vehemence of passion break’ through the arti- 
ficial regularity of reasoning, and while he is p ing with | 
a series of propositions, systematically divided, the indignant 
emotions, which the injuries of his country could not fail to 
produce, burst repeatedly and abundantly out—in the midst 
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of all the pedantic forms of scholastic disputation, Nature 
asserts her dominion ; he gives a loose to anguish, and pours 
forth his heart. 

Sir Theobald Butler had not only been among the besieged 
Catholics at Limerick, but was employed by his countrymen 
to settle the articles of capitulation. His name appears on 
the face of the treaty as one of the parties with whom, on 
behalf of the Irish, it was concluded. When in the year 
1703, only twelve years after the articles had been signed, 
a bill (the first link of the penal code) was introduced into 
parliament, the effect of which was utterly to abrogate those 
articles, the eyes of the whole nation were turned upon the 
man who had been instrumental in effecting that great na- 
tional arrangement. Independently of his great abilities as an 
advocate, he presented in his own person a more immediate 
and distinct perception of that injustice which was about to 
be exercised against the body of which he was the ornament, 
and to which his eloquence now afforded the only refuge. 

In a book entitled “ An Account of the Debates on the 
Popery Laws,” it is stated that the Papists of Ireland, ob- 
serving that the House of Commons was preparing the heads 
of a bill to be transmitted to England to be drawn into an 
act to prevent the growth of Popery, and having in vain en- 
deavoured to put a stop to it there, at its remittance back to 
Ireland presented to the House of Commons a petition pray- 
ing to be heard by their counsel against the bill, and to have 
a copy of the bill, and to have a reasonable time to speak to 
it before it passed, when it was ordered that they should be 
heard. 

Upon Tuesday, the 22nd of February, 1705, Sir Theobald 
Butler appeared at the bar, and with the treaty of Limerick 
in his hand, requested, on behalf of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, to be heard. It must have been a very remarkable 
scene. Whether wé consider the assembly to which the re- 
monstrance was addressed, or the character and condition of 
the body on whose behalf it was spoken, whosé leading 
nobles,.and they were then numerous, stood beside their ad- 
vocate at the bar of the Elouse,we cannot but feel our minds im- 
pressed with a vivid image of a most imposing, and in some 
particulars a very moving spectacle. The first advocate of his 
time, who was himself a principal party in the cause which he 
came to plead, stood before a Protestant House of Commons; 
while below the bar were assembled about their counsel the 
heads of the Roman Catholic aristocracy. The latter consti- 
tuted a much more extensive and differently constituted class 
of men from those by whom they have been succeeded. 
They had been born to wealth and honour; they had been 
induced by asentiment of chivalrous devotion to attach them- 
selves to the fortunes of an unhappy prince. Almost all of 
them had been soldiers. On the banks of the Boyne, on the 
hill of Aughrim, and at the gates of Limerick, they had given 
evidences of valour, which, although unavailing, were not the 
less heroic. ‘They had been worsted, indeed; but they had 
not been subdued: they had been accustomed to consider 
their privileges as secured by a great compact, and in sub- 
stituting the honour of England for the bastions of Limerick, 
they looked upon their liberties as protected by still more im- 
pregnable muniments. It is easy to imagine the dismay, the 
indignation, and the anguish with which these gentlemen must 
have seen a statute in rapid progress through the legislature, 
which would not only have the effect of violating the treaty 
of Limerick, and reduce them to a state of utter servitude, 
but, by holding out the estate of the father as a premium for 
the apostacy of the child, would inculcate a revolt against 
the first instincts of nature, and the most sacred ordinances 
of God. Their advocate, at least, saw the penal code in 
this light.. “Is ngt this,” he exclaimed, “against the laws 
of God and man, againt the rules of reason and justice; is 
not this the most effectual way in the world to make children 
become undutiful, and to bring the grey head of the parent 
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to the grave with grief and tears?” In speaking thus, he 
did no more than give vent to the feelings which, being him- 
self a father, he must have deeply experienced; and the 
heart of every parent whose cause he was pleading must 
have been riven by their utterance. 4 

If there was something imposing in the sieht of so many 
of the old Catholic nobility of Ireland, of 80 many gallant 
soldiers, gathered round their counsel in a group of venera- 
ble figures (for most of those who had fought in the civil 
wars were now old), the assembly to which they were come 
to offer their remonstrances must have also presented a very 
striking spectacle. The Irish House of Commons repre- 
sented a victorious and triumphant community. . Pride, 
haughtiness, and disdain, the arrogance of conquest, the 
appetite of unsatisfied revenge, the consciousness of master- 
dom, and the determination to employ it, must have given 
this fierce and despotic convention a very marked character. 
Most of its members, as well as their Roman Catholic sup- 
plicants, had been soldiers; and to the gloom of Puritanism, 
to which they were still prone, they united a martial and 
overbearing sternness, and exhibited the flush of victory on 
their haughty and commanding aspect. ‘To this day, there 
are some traces of lugubrious peculiarity in the descendants 
of the Cromwellian settlers in Ireland ; at the period of which 
I speak, the children of the pious adventurers must have ex- 
hibited still deeper gloom of visage, and a darker severity of 
brow. In addressing an assembly so constituted, and in 
surveying which an ordinary man would have quailed, Sir 
Theobald Butler had to perform a high and arduous duty. 
How must he have felt when, advancing to the bar of the 
House, he threw his eyes around him, and beheld before him 
the lurid looks and baleful countenances of the Protestant 
conquerors of his country, and saw beside him the companions 
of his youth, the associates of his early life, many of them 
his own kindred, all of them fellow-sufferers, clinging to him 
as to their only stay, and substituting his talents for the arms 
which he had persuaded them to lay down! The men whom 
he had seen working the cannon at the batteries of Limerick, 
stood now, with no other safeguard but his eloquence, at the 
mercy of those whom they had fought in the breach and en- 
countered in the field. An orator of antiquity mentions that 
he never rose to speak upon an important occasion without a 
tremor ; when the advocate of a whole people rose in the 
deep hush of expectation, and in all that thrilling silence 
which awaits the first words of a great public speaker, how 
must his heart have throbbed ! 


LTO BE CONTINUED. | 





MANy a year is in its grave 

Since I cross’d this restless wave, 
And the evening fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 


Then in this same boat beside, 
Sate two comrades old and tried, 
One with all a father’s truth, 
One with all the fire of youth. 


One his grave in silence wrought, 
And his grave in silence sought, 
But the younger, brighter form 
Pass’d in battle and in storm. 


Thus where’er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me 
Friends who closed their course before me. 


But what binds us friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend, 
Soul-like were those hours of yore, 
Let us walk in soul once more. 


Take, O boatman, take thy fee, 

Thrice, I give it willingly, 

For, invisibly to thee, 

Spirits twain have cross’d with me. 
Longfellow, 
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ELLISTONIANA~—By W. T. Moncreirr, Esq. 





(Continued from page 249.) 
THERE was a readinvss in turning everything to present account 
xbout Elliston, that never under any circumstances forsook 
him, and which not even liquor itself could overpower. A 
ludicrous instance of this faculty may be related. 

Elliston and Richard Brunton, brother to Miss Brunton, 
subsequently Countess of Craven, and father of Mrs. Yates, 
had been starring it for a few nights at Daventry, and on the 
termination of their engagement, were one evening awaiting 
at the Royal Oak in that town the arrival of the coaches from 
London and Birmingham, which were accustomed to cross 
each other there. The London coach was to bring down 
Brunton’s daughter, who had not then become poor Frederic 
Yates’s better-half, as she afterwards did, and who was to 
proceed by it in the company of Elliston to Birmingham, to 
fulfil a short engagement there, Elliston being at that time 
the proprietor of its theatre, while the Birmingham coach 
was to convey Brunton to London to play afew nights at 
Covent Garden. 

As the two coaches seldom arrive at Daventry till consider- 
ably past midnight, the two friends and brother actors, Ambo’, 
to pass away the time while waiting for their respective con- 
veyances, resorted to the only authorized occupation in an inn 
at such a juncture, and indulged in such a royal libation, that 
like the shadows of the kings in the witches’ glass in ‘* Mac- 
beth,” bumper succeeded bumper; ‘‘ another, and another, 
and another,” till, with the conscience-stricken usurper, they 
might well have exclaimed, ‘* What! will this wine stretch till 
the crack of doom?” In fact these congenial spirits drank 
pottle deep, and by the time the coaches arrived, they had 
each got as complete a skinfull as any gentlemen could possibly 
desire to have. 

Unfortunately for Elliston, who was considerably the worst 
of the two, the London coach, which duly contained the fair 
Miss Brunton inside, had only one vacant place left, and that 
was an outside one in front of the coach. Much time was 
lost in raising Elliston, who was already elevated more than 
enough, to his seat above, and when at last the difficult ascent 
was accomplished, ‘‘ Oh, who can tell how hard it is to climb 
under such circumstanes!’’—the great comedian could not 
but be himself aware, that in the condition he then was, he 
was in imminent danger with every motion of the coach of 
toppling off; but with that presence of mind which, as we have 
said, never forsook him, he turned to the passenger by whose 
side he was placed (for he, Hiliston, had the off seat), a good 
natured grazier, and hiccupped out, 

‘** My good friend, as [am rather sub—subject to a de— 
determination of blood to the head, which is apt to produce 
gid— giddiness, if you'll take my place and give me the inner 
one, between you and that other gen—gentleman, and just 
hold me up as we go—go along, I'll stand a glass of brandy- 
and-water at the next stage we come to.” 

‘“‘It be a bargain,” said the good-natured countryman, 
changing seats, “I'll hold you up, never fear. Steady, sir. 
Now, coachman, we be all right, so drive on.” 

And drive on the coachman did. Elliston, through the 
influence of the fresh air, afier exchanging a hiccupping adieu 
with his friend Brunton, sunk into a comfortable doze, from 
which he was not aroused till they stopped te change horses, 
when his holder-on claimed the performance of his promise. 

** Oh, certainly, certainly,” hiccupped Elliston. «A shil- 
ling’s worth of hot brandy-and-water, landlord.” 

The brandy-and-water was duly brought and tossed off by 
the satisfied countryman, Elliston most honourably paying for 
it. 

‘* Be we to go on again, sir?’’ inquired the erazier, after the 
enenennn had changed horses, and was preparing for his next 
start, 
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‘Oh, certainly, certainly,” said Elliston. ‘Go on again, 
never leave off.’ 

And off they set again, Elliston as before composing himself 
to the air of ‘‘ We are a’ nodding,” till another stage was per- 
formed, and they arrived at Stony Stratford. The coach again 
stopped to change horses, and again the grazier awoke Elliston 
to claim the performance of the contract. 

‘‘Oh, certainly, certainly,” again said Elliston. ‘* Another 
glass of hot brandy-and-water for my friend Snooks here, ostler, 
and take the money.” 

Again the grazier drained the glass to the bottom, and again 
the coachman prepared to start for the next stage. 

‘‘ Be we to go on again, sir ?” asked the grazier, who began 
to think he had got into a very good thing. 

‘‘ Oh, certainly, certainly. Go on again, never leave off,” 
making himself up this time to illustrate the air of ‘* Oh, Slum- 
ber, my Darling.” 

Another stage was performed, Southam was reached, another 
glass was emptied, and another contract entered into. In 
short, not to lengthen out this story unnecessarily, in the 
course of another stage, the same game being pursued, Elliston 
through the influence of sleep and the fresh air, had become 
perfectly sober, while the poor countryman, through the 
strength of the hot brandy-and-water, and the haste in which 
he was obliged to drink it, had got perfectly drunk—in fact, 
they had exchanged conditions, and it soon became evident 
that, to ensure the safety of the countryman, it was necessary 
they should change situations. | 

‘¢ But stop, friend Snooks,”’ said Elliston, with a knowing 
wink, as the proposition was made him, ‘‘ the boot is on the 
other leg now; what is good for the goose is good for the 
gander, you know, and a pretty gander I have been. I have 
no objection to insure your neck, but it must be on the same 
terms as you insured mine. Yes, yes, no holding on without 
the brandy-and-water ; so say the word, is it a bargain or not ? 
Be we go on again, sir ?” slily imitating the grazier. 

‘* Yes, yes,” rather unwillingly hiccupped the countryman, 
finding he had no alternative, ‘‘ certainly, certainly.” 

His seat was accordingly restored to him. At the end of 
the stage Elliston duly claimed his glass, and made a fresh 
contract for the next, using the countryman’s own words, *‘ Be 
we to go on again, sir?” and by this cunning contrivance, not 
only preserved his neck during his temporary intoxication but 
obtained all the brandy-and-water back again at the expense 
of which he had procured it, much to his own satisfaction, 
but by no means equally so to the honest countryman. 

During the term of Ellisten’s first lesseeship of the Royal 
Circus, now the Surrey, he was very hard run by the production 
at Astley’s of the celebrated spectacle entitled ‘The Blood 
Red Knight; or, the Fatal Bridge,” the first equestrian 
spectacle of its peculiar class that had appeared, and which 
nearly emptied his house, while it filled that of his rival to 
overflowing. 

‘¢ The Blood Red Knight, or the Fatal Bridge,” said Elliston 
contemptuously, on hearing some one noticing its success. 
‘‘T am not to be abridged in this manner. Blood! blood! if 
the sanguinary public want blood, if the sweet lumps are only 
to be refined with blood, they shall have enough of it—ay, and 
sawdust too, into the bargain for that matter; they shall sup 
full ot horrors! Send for Tom Dibdin.” 

Tom was accordingly sent for, and came shambling and 
snuffling along to know what Elliston wanted. 

‘‘ Want, sir?” said Elliston. ‘*I want you to fight the 
Blood Red Knight—cut his throat sir ; the public are homi- 
cidal—they like blood. You must write me a piece, sir, redo- 
lent with gore, and call it ‘ Blood will have Blood; or, the 
Battle of the Bridges.’ Yes, as they have got ‘The Fatal 
Bridge,’ we'll have ‘ The Battle of the Bridges’—Blacktriars 
against Westmiuster—and see which bridge will carry its 
resident manager over the most safely! If they will make 


our theatres slaughter-lhouses, they shall !”’ 
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*« Blood will have Blood ; or the Battle of the Bridges, ” was | 
accordingly produced, and Elliston had no reason to regret 
having catered to the taste of the sanguinary public, or, as he 
remarked, much to Tom Dibdin’s indignation, ‘‘ having given 
the swinish multitude hog-puddings for supper.”’ 

Though the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston 
had their birth when he was “‘ full of the god,” it must not be 
inferred that he was either naturally or habitually a drunkard ; 
he was certainly in some measure a bon vivant, and fond of 
his glass, but he required good fellowship to make the bottle 
pass to his mind. With a congenial spirit, a social friend, he 
would indeed drink pottle-deep. His great delight was to be 
Rex Convivii—to indulge in the song, the speech, and the 
sentiment; the joke, the tale, the anecdote. Without a com- 
panion to his taste, he could pass days and not touch a single 
drop ; but when once he indulged, it was with unusual ardour— 
he set no bounds to his libations. There might be this excuse 
for his excesses, wine had not the stupifying effect upon him 
it generally has upon weaker natures ; it did but freshen his 
fancy—give a keener zest to his enjoyment, heighten his 
humour, and supply him with a thousand waggish expedients. 
Had it been his destiny to have chosen his own death, he 
would certainly, like royal Clarence, have decided on ending 
his days in a butt of Malmsey. That he did not, like Cassio 
when he drank, ‘‘ put an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains,”’ a thousand instances might be recounted. 

The relater of the following anecdote was present when the 
whimsical contretemps it details occurred, and can vouch for 
iis correctness. 

Playing Richmond, one night, to Kean’s Richard—which 
he was very fond of doing, being cunning in fence—Elliston 
was so drunk, that after killing Richard, he staggered, stumbled 

over the body, fell prostrate, and measured his length by the 
side of it. ‘he audicnce hissed tremendously at this un- 
seemly conclusion, which somewhat recalled him to his senses. 
Wishing in this dilemma to make his exit with as good a grace 
as possible, drunk as he was, he hit upon this ludicrous expe- 
dient, catching an idea from his prostrate situation and the 
analagous circumstances of the times. It was shortly after 
the battle of Waterloo—much had been said in the papers of 
the propriety of raising a subscription for the widows and 
orphans of those who had fallen on the field of battle in that 
memorable contest. Vaguely remembering this, and recover- 
ing his equilibrium as well as he could, Elliston advancing to 
the front of the stage, and with great gravity thus addressed 
the audience, who naturally expected he was going to offer 
them some apology : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen—hic—I have great pleasure in— 
hic” (a laugh)—‘‘ in informing you that to-morrow evening— 
hic—it is my intention to—hic”’ (another laugh)—*‘ that is, to 
devote the profits of the—hic—performance to the benefit of 
the orphans and widows of those fallen heroes—hic”’ (a 
laugh) —*‘ that is, of those brave men who have fallen—hic— 
on the field of battle’ (another laugh), ‘in the memorable 
struggle of Bosworth—hic’’ (loud shouts) ; ‘‘no, I beg pardon, 
I mean Waterloo” (‘* bravo ! bravo !’”’ and immense applause). 

Charmed by this generous resolution, the audience loudly 
cheered the announcement, and the actor staggered off with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ I wish they may get it!”’ 

Of course no such benefit as that announced took place, 
but the unexpectedness of the intimation had the desired effect 
for the moment of extricating Elliston from a very disagree- 
able position, in which, as a fallen hero, his indulgence of the 
glass had temporarily placed him. 

During his proprietorship of the Olympic Theatre, Elliston 
requested the narrator of these anecdotes, whom he had re- 
ceutly introduced to the theatrical world as a dramatist, to 
write him an Irish burletta, for the purpose of exhibiting the } 
talents of Mr. Fitzwilliam, at that time as popular for his per- 
sonation of Irish characters as was afterwards poor Power. 
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The dramatist accordingly selected the well-known anecdote 
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of the Duke of Richmond, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
knighting, in a drunken frolic, ®& poor Irish iun- keeper, who, 
the next morning when his Grace wished to recall what he 
had done, only answered him with the observation, that he 
had not the smallest objection in life to be un-knighted him- 
oe but then, your Grace,” said he, ‘‘ what will my lady 
say ?” 

The idea was highly approved of, and the first act of the 
drama, comprising the benighting of the duke, his subsequent 
revelry, and the knighting of the inn-keeper was speedily 
written. Elliston was delighted with it, and ordered it to be 
put into immediate rehearsal, telling the author to go home 
and write day and night till he had finished the other act. 

His injunctions were obeyed to the letter, and on the morn- 
ing of the third day following the task was completed, and 
the author triumphantly repaired to the theatre with the MS. 
of the second act under his arm. But what was his consterna- 
tion on reaching the stage door to see a bill posted up, 
announcing the first performance, that evening, of the first act 
of his piece, under the title he had given it, ‘* The Knight of 
the Boots ; or, What will my Lady say ?”’ 

With all the irritability of his race, he rushed to Elliston 
and demanded the reason of such undramatic treatment. 

** My dear fellow,” said Elliston coolly, ‘* what could we do? 
We were dying for something for Fitz. to appear in, and really 
your first act is so excellent, we thought it was a pity the 
public should be deprived of the pleasure of seeing it, even 
while you were preparing the second ; we have therefore deter- 
mined on producing it to-night. Your second act—for I see 
you have it there—we will reserve as a bonne bouche till Wed- 
nesday, when it will be quite an agreeable surprise to the 
audience, who will not expect it, and will consequently relish 
it all the more.”’ 

‘** But, my dear sir,” exclaimed the mortified dramatist, * I 
shall be ruined! What can you expect from only playing the 
first act of the piece? What manager, before yourself, ever 
thought of representing an unfinished drama—serving up the 
disjecta membre poeta to the public in this manner—finishing 
in the middle ? The piece will certainly be damned !’’ 

‘“* Pll be d——d if it shall!” said Elliston coolly—* so let 
that suffice.” 

‘* We shall all be damned !” was the author’s angry rejoin- 
der in an undertone—‘‘and very deservedly too.” 

There was, however, no alternative but to submit. The 
first act was accordingly represented, and through the drollery 
of Fitzwilliam, and the fun incidental to the subject, was per- 
fectly successful. ‘This was very contrary to the expectations 
of the author, who was, of course, greatly elated with his good 
fortune, anticipating still greater success on the completion 
of the piece, arguing that if so much had been done with one 
act, twice as much might certainly be expected to be accom- 
plished with twa. 

On the Wednesday following, the second act was got ready, 
and the piece played in its perfect state; but such is the effect 
of first impressions, that the addition was by no means con- 
sidered an improvement; and after the scene of the drunken 
revelry, which concluded the first act, the cream of the jest, 
consisting in the Duke's mortification, and Paddy’s pertinacity 
in his imperturbable replication, ‘‘ What will my lady say ?” 
went off in a very “ stale, flat, and unprofitable’? manner— 
so much so, that it was resolved the next morning to consign 
the second act to the tomb of all the Capulets. 

In justice to the narrator, he may perhaps be allowed to 
remark that much of the tameness with which the finish of 
his little drama had been received, might be ascribed to the 
actors having, through the postponement, lost much of their 
original interest in the subject; they were not spurred on by 
that excitation and zest so necessary to the success of a first 
night’s representation. ‘The disappointment and mortification 
of the dramatist may be better conceived than described. He 
repaired to Elliston, his bosom swelling with indiguation; but 
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Elliston very composedly put down all his complaints of 
being disgraced and ruined for ever, by quietly remarking, 
‘‘ My dear fellow, go home and make yourself perfectly easy ; 
you may content yourself with the reflection that you have 
produced the most complete Irish piece that ever was written— 
» piece that finishes better in the middle than at the end, and 
is more complete as a half than as a whole--that is better 
without a catastrophe than with one, and in which you have 
completely bothered the audience by trying to make them un- 
derstand it! And that’s more than O'Keeffe could ever say 
vith any of his pieces! A piece, in short, my dear fellow, 
that is as perfect a dramatic blunder as ever was perpetrated ; 
and if you are not satisfied with that, I don’t know what the 
devil you will be satisfied with !’’ 

There was no answering this, and stomaching Elliston’s 
left-handed compliments as well as he could, the dramatist 
retired, firmly resolving never to give him another chance of 
producing the first act of apiece before the second was written, 
although it might, as in this instance, unexpectedly turn out 
io be a complete Irish piece. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





JERPOINT ABBEY.—<An Iriso Hisroricat Tate. 
[ Concluded from p. 246.] 





Tur chiefs of the Catholic army did not slumber because 
appearances were flattering, and though sharing in the gene- 
ral joy, Lord William Grace continued as vigilant as before. 
The taking of Waterford was the brilliant commencement of 
a campaign in which the Catholics met with complete suc- 
cess. Limerick was rescued from the innovators, and Henry 
VUIL, although with a renegade’s hate he abhorred all who 
remained faithful to the Church, was obliged to make con- 
cessions to pious and faithful Ireland. 

Jerpoint abbey was restored to the monks, and the good 
prior had the happiness to re-enter its walls. His joy was, 
however, not unmixed with sorrow, for heresy had, even 
during its brief sojourn, made serious ravages. Desolation 
had flung a gloom upon the sanctuary, and the image-breakers 
had, by order of Amortown, struck the heads of the statues 
of angels, the Virgin, and the saints. 

Still, with all these drawbacks, and though there was 
much ruin around, it was a great happiness for the pious 
monks to return to the house of God, where they had long 
lived in peace under the sheltering wing of the Lord, and 
they re-entered their old abode with all the delight of chil- 
dren going back to a father’s mansion. 

Time flew on. The monks of Jerpoint still held posses- 
sion of their venerable abbey, and its bells one morning rang 
out a joyous peal, which seemed to gladden thé very air. A 
bridal was about to be celebrated in the church, which was 
adorned with flowers and sparkled with the blaze of lights. 
Old Jerpoint seemed for the occasion to hide the ruin which 
sacrilege had made. 

Everard Grace, who had been made a knight on the 
taking of Waterford, conducted Patrick O’Brien to the 
altar, and General MacDermott conducted his niece, the 
fair and gentle Maria. 

O’Brien, the true-hearted farmer, Bridget, his wife, and 
Jane MacDermott were there, smiling with joy. Their 
children were about to be united, and Lord William Grace 
had given the dowry. 

The venerable prior was there. But he who had not 
failed in strength when he had been delivered to the rude 
violence of the gaolers of the prison of St. Dunstan’s—he 
who had heard the sentence of death without blenching—he 
now totters as he mounts the altar-steps; his legs tremble, 
and his eyes grow dim. It is with the excess of happiness. 


‘wo monks support the aged man, and he reaches the highest 
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of the altar-steps. He celebrates the marriage mass, and 
blesses the union of those who had formerly suffered along 
with him. ‘The organ majestically pours forth its ravishing 
harmonies, and the fragrant incense smokes from the silver 
censers, which are swung before the altar as the blessing 
of the Church falls upon Patrick O’Brien and Maria Mac- 
Dermott. 

The banquet-hall was thronged, and singular was its 
aspect. Knights and monks, soldiers and labouring men 
were there, and along with them were three women, Jane 
MacDermott, Maria, and Bridget. All were happy. 

As the banquet drew near its close, Lord William called 
loudly to Shieldy, the harper of the clan, and told him to 
sing of the triumph which God had brought to the Catholic 
cause. 

‘The old harper, whose snowy locks swept the instrument, 
obeyed, and sang as follows to a gladsome strain which he 
struck from the chords: 

“Dear Erin, green and lovely, crown thy fair head and 
sing thy gayest songs; for thy children have spurned the 
shame of apostacy. rin go Bragh, 

“The enemies of religion have gold, power, and royalty ; 
while the children of the truth have their faith, and the 
sword to defend it. rin go Bragh. 

“The lord clasps the hand of the peasant, and their true 
hearts beat in unison. rin go Bragh. 

When the song of the old man ceased, the hall echoed 
with applause. Everard and Patrick were called upon by 
Lord William Grace, and they advanced towards the lofty 
seat on which he sat. Lord William then told Everard to 
give his sword to Patrick O’Brien, and to lead him to Maria 
to receive the insignia of an esquire. 

Adorned with these, Patrick. embraced his father and 
mother, and the old prior clasped him in his arms. 

“Patrick,” said Lord William, “you have told me that 
when you were a boy here in the choir of Jerpoint, and when 
you sang in the church, served in the sanctuary, adorned 
the altar, or swung the censer, you often heard voices from 
on high when all around was quiet—now tell me if, amongst 
the voices which spoke to your soul, any voice foretold that 
event which has happened to-day.” 

“ My lord,” said Patrick, “the voice which spoke to me 
from on high simply said: ‘Do what+you ought, and God 
will do the rest. ‘There are two roads for each man—that 
of pleasure and that of duty. Fear not to tread the latter; 
it has its dangers, and sometimes your foot may slip; but 
perservere, and God will sustain you.’ These, my lord, were 
the voices which I heard. I obeyed them to the best of my 
power, and you see that they have not deceived me.” | 


THE END. 





Formerly in the churches carols took the place of psalms on 
Christmas day, especially at the afternoon service, the whole congregation 
joining, and at the end it was usual for the parish clerk to declare in a 
loud voice his wishes for a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
“Just before Christmas day,” says Leigh Hunt,” “I was awakened at 
the dead of the night by the playing of the waits—on the conclusion of 
their solemn tunes one of the performers exclaimed aloud, ‘God bless 
you, my masters and mistresses ; a merry Christmas to you, and a happy 
New Year.”” My masters and mistresses, may it be ours to receive these 
blessings—may we meet the coming festival with a true Christian spirit ; 
with laugh and song, and jocund mirth, and cheerful smiles, and dancing 
feet, and better still than all, with loving hearts, let us greet the glorious 
festival, and hail it as the day when every grudging and bitter thought 
is cast away, and love and kindness put on with holiday suits, befitting 
the season of the year! Welcome to Christmas! Welcome to it, with 
its holly boughs, its dark green leaves and shining red berries! Wel- 
come to its cheerfulness and wide-spread hospitality, its childish games, 
its song and blithesome music, teaching the feet to dance! Welcome to 
the carols, and the carol-singers the waits, with their nocturnal minstrelsy, 
and the bells ringing out their joy notes! Welcome to them all, the 
signs and symbols of one of the happiest seasons in the year! 





HOW TIMOTHY VIRGILIUS DOGHERTY, ‘‘ PHILO- 


MATH,” CLINCHED AN ANTAGONIST. 
BY A PUPIL. 





On the banks of one of our Irish rivers, about two miles to 
the east of the garrison town of F , Stands the village of 
B it stands there, but how changed itis! True, the 
proud old river flows as majestically, and the stately trees 
still bend gracefully to touch it as it passes, and the birds 
sing sweetly on the bending branches, and the fields around 
are richly green as ever, and the bright flowers bloom there 
as they were wont to bloom in days gone by. Athwart the 
eastern sky still rise the M mountains, beautiful in the 
bright light of morning, gorgeous amid the evening’s purple 
haze. ‘The dense mass of smoke westward indicates where 
lies the gay and busy town of F , even gayer and more 
busy now than it used to be. North-west stands the fine old 
castle of C , ever venerable in its ruin, and telling us, as 
erst it did, of the glorious past, when mighty princes dwelt 
within its walls, and brave warriors kept watch upon its 
turrets. And yet it is easy to perceive that B is no 
longer the “‘ sweet smiling village’ of our younger days. 
Dark shadows have since fallen on poor Ireland, and their 
withering influence has been felt in B Desolation has 
crept over the land, saddening the brightness of former 
cheerful days, and the Destroying Angel left not our hamlet 
unscathed. The cottages that are yet inhabited are well- 
nigh roofless, the walls are fast mouldering, and all seems 
shapeless ruin; whilst the depression that may be traced on 
the visages of the residents, and the squalor of the children, 
and the wretchedness of the household, tell too faithfully that 
extreme misery has had its triumphs there. No longer does 
the merry laugh ring through the village green; no longer 
do the joyful swains and comely maidens meet beneath the 
trees to lead up their sports; “ the sleights of art and feats 
of strength” have long since ceased ; and the gay scenes of 
the past shed not now their cheerful influence on this “ sweet 
Auburn.” ‘To the emigrant ship, that bears from Ireland 
the bone and sinew of our population, B has contributed 
its quota. 


























“ These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 


Apart from the village, and occupying a corner of a trian- 
gular field, stands an old crumbling edifice, which withal 
brings back fond old memories, for it isa shred of the village 
school. Before its conversion into a seat of learning it was 
the cow-house of a respectable, well-to-do farmer rejoicing 
in the Milesian name of Miles O’Regan. Time—relentless 
ever—laid his hand upon the building, and permitted “ the 
winds of heaven to visit it too roughly.” ‘The cattle in a re- 
bellious mood refused to enter, preferring the biting winds 
of November to the precarious shelter which the half-rotten 
rafters and the tottering walls would seem to guarantee. 
Mrs. O’Regan, who was determined to cope with the rebel- 
lion and “ stamp it out” at once, urged, with an amount of 
vigour of which a Kimberley may be proud, the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, by which act of legislative wisdom the 
disaffected animals would be compelled by force to occupy 
the abandoned building; but Miles O’Regan, who preferred 
to crush discontent by the mild but effectual means of re- 
moving its cause, replied to his wife’s arguments by the ex- 
pression, ‘“‘ Yerra, Biddy, my dear, the craythurs!” and 
magnanimously drew on the family exchequer, and soon saw 
a suitable accommodation erected for his quadrupeds. 

Hitherto Thade Dogherty, the village pedagogue, had, 
after the manner of his Grecian prototypes, imparted know- 
ledge to his pupils in the open air. The old cow-house hay- 
ing been superseded, 'Thade applied for possession, and Miles 
O’Regan—poor, good man, whose seven children had been 
plucking the tree of knowledge by the hedges under the 
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auspices of Thade—easily assented. The shed sadly wanted 
repair for its conversion into a school, and the strength and 
influence of the village were brought into requisition with a 
zeal that outdid the most vigorous exertions of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners in Marlborough-street. Jerry Dawly, the 
village butcher, generously contributed a theskaun of straw, 
and borrowed some reed from the postmistress to roof the 
edifice. Danny Duggan, the smithy, lent the implements of 
his trade and his own brawny arm to the good work. Daniel 
Hanly, who sold tobacco and red-herrings, and killed a pig 
every Christmas, became architect on the occasion; and 
Owen Egan, the parish clerk, actually condescended to give 
the use of his donkey and his own important presence whilst 
the repairs were being completed. Others were equally 
generous, and Thade himself, ignoring the existence of the 
seventh commandment in his anxiety for the cause of educa- 
tion, despatched a squadron of urchins to the neighbouring 
plantation, empowering them to return heavily laden with 
some of its produce, and impressing on them the necessity of 
practising dexterity to evade the vigilance of Fox the care- 
taker. 

The cow-house, thanks to the vigour and despatch of the 
workmen, soon presented an improved appearance. No one 
aspired so high as the possession of glass windows, but some 
were so self-denying as to contribute a few cast-off caubeens, 
with which the apertures were closed. Indeed there were 
solemn wiseacres who recorded their opposition to this phi- 
lanthropic project, believing that from the very uncertain 
condition of the building, some opening was required through 
which “the master’s” 


“‘ Words of learned length and thundering sound” 


may be allowed to escape. Still everybody felt proud of the 
structure, and Thade Dogherty, whose ideas of the comfort 
of in-door teaching were gathered from his experience of the 
shelter afforded by a lime-kiln in inclement weaiher, was 
enraptured beyond measure. He strutted through that 
sixteen-feet by ten with the importance of Alexander Selkirk, 
and presided at the table with the dignity and gravity of a 
Rhadamanthus. As he stood at the top of the room, even 
though he was but five feet four inches in height, and even 
though his head could have been made more sizeable by 
one of nature’s journeymen,” and notwithstanding that long 
use had made his wig a little the worse for the wear and 
considerably awry, yet he stood there a “ monarch of all he 
surveyed ;” and when he peered through those glasses that 
sate bestride his huge proboscis, giving him “a look of 
wisdom supernal,” one could not help remarking that no 
baron of the feudal days ever lorded over his serfs with more 
despotism than did he over the truants that cowered beneath 
that dread glance. 

But Thade Dogherty’s fame was not cribbed within the 
dimensions of his schoolroom. On the village green he read 
the newspaper, and talked of politics as though he was 
familiar with every court from St. James’s to that of Ash- 
antee. In the chapel-yard he criticized the sermons of 
Father Molony, the curate, with an acerbity that Sidney 
Smith or Lord Macaulay could not hope to imitate; dis- 
coursed on Scripture, Theology, Pastorini, and Columbkille, 
before the admiring rustics ; 


“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


In Mrs. Flaherty’s shebeen house nightly congregated 
groups of attentive listeners, who hung in raptures on his 
lips, as he poured forth his thoughts in language that no one 
dared to understand, even though they could not but admire. 
And upon these occasions Thade was freely supplied with 
“ cups craftily qualified,” which, as he imbibed them, seemed 
but to make him more eloquent, until the point was reached 
at which it became necessary for a few of the most athletic 
among his auditory to bear the orator’s senseless body away 
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to peaceful slumber. For let it not be a that Thade 
possessed that extraordinary strength of mind which would 
at all times retain the dignity and gravity of * the profes- 
sion,” especially where ‘the invisible spirit of wine” was 
the tempter. No; the learned individual frequently put 
“the enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains ;” in 
fact, in connexion with copious libations, it could be said 
of him, with much less of calumny than it was of Lieutenant 
Michael Cassio: 
“Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep, 

He’ll watch the horologe a double set, 

If drink rock not his cradle.” 

But these nocturnal revellings by no means diminished 
Thace’s importance in the estimation of the rustics. They 
remarked very sapiently that “ clever people wor always fond 
of the dhrop;” that ‘ the masther was a great scholard in- 
tirely whin he was hearty ;” and even Mrs. Flaherty herself 
forgot the items of Thade’s account in her astonishment at 
his genius. In fact, like Butler’s famous knight, 

“ He ran in debt by disputation, 
And paid by ratiocination.” 

But from the date of our friend’s possession of the new 
schoolroom he appeared to wonderfully increase in self- 
esteem. He felt that he was elevated in “ the profession ;” 
he termed his house “ the rural academy ;” the ricketty table 
at which he sate, “‘a bema;” the formidable birch was his 
‘‘ fasces ;” and he henceforward assumed the high-sounding 
and classic name of “ ‘Timothy Virgilius O’Dogherty, Philo- 
math.” His appearance had more of majesty than it had 
ever worn; his manners with the villagers were a little more 
dignified ; he wore a brass key to remind the villagers that 
perhaps he had a watch; he occupied Tom Condon’s pew 
(which was next to the altar); and the more he exalted him- 
self the less was he humbled (before the rustics), until at 
length he was deemed second only to Father Barry, the P.P., 
ex @quo with the curate, and even higher and mightier than 
the high and mighty parish clerk. 

But in the midst of this enjoyment of public esteem, Thade 
had well-nigh met with the fate of Wolsey : 

“T shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man shall see me more.” 
A rival pedagogue endeavoured to insinuate himself into 
the favour of the inhabitants of B——. by large placards, 
which were distributed freely, he sought to damage the re- 
putation of Thade as a teacher, and had actually in part 
succeeded. ‘Thade chafed and foamed; he determined to 
make a grand effort, and to this end summoned the parents 
of his pupils to his academy to witness a literary display. 
The attendance was large; ‘Thade was reinstated in popular 
favour, and as the pupils had to commit the celebrated 
“lecture” to memory, I am enabled to afturd the readers of 
Tue SaturpaAy MaGazine an opportunity of seeing it, leav- 
ing it to their own imaginations to supply tone, and look, 
and gesture, and pronunciation. 

TUE LECTURE. 

Friends! Inhabitants of the verdant plains of B ! 
The intelligence having appropinquated my auricular organs 
that certain excrementitious schedules tending to sully the 
hitherto untarnished escutcheon of the philomaths, and cal- 
culated to bring unmerited odium on those leonine patrons 
of literature, have been quotidianally promulgated through 
the romantic habitations of B—— and its proximate vicinity, 
I have determined to present myself to your ocular per- 
cipiency in propria persona, in order that I may locate before 
the portals of your ¢ apacious imaginations the absolute nibility 
and the poluphloisboitical pomposity of which they are a 
concatenation ; that I may, coram pudlico, unfold the thunders 
of my genius, and ingurgitate in the whirlpool of sempiternal 
confusion the ululating serivener cf these vermiparous ebul- 
litions. And were it not that the internal promptings of my 
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monitorial conscience forbids me to act in anywise contrary 
to the evangelical mandate of Christian charity, and that a 
feeling of ‘self. respect restrains me from entering into a 
pugilistic encounter with so unworthy an antagonist, the 
termination of this matter may be that I would be impaled 
on some infelix arbor for making this terraqueous orb of ours 
minus this gramnivorous cacodemon of pervicacity and ter- 
giversation. But whilst I can enter the literary arena, and 
potently wield a goose-quill, my method of castigating such 
turgescent nonentities willbe to aberuncate their heterodoxical 
effusions with the knife of learning, and to open the cata- 
racts of a gigantic intellect on their supercilious parchments. 
And in this, my friends, you will acknowledge I am acting 
without the slightest symptom of irrationality. Whilst I 
have been residentary amongst you, the effulgence of my 
resplendent genius failed not to dazzle the glare of your 
ocular organs. You have watched through the keyhole of 
astonishment at my multitudinous labours in the glorious 
cause of literature and civilization ; you have been enveloped 
in the splendiferous mantle of admiration to behold how 
efillorescently I conducted the sprigs of juvenility under my 
tutelary protection from the serpentine boreens of ignorance 
and somnolency into the via saera of knowledge and literature, 
adjacent to which the Pierian spring rolls in the impetuosity 
of its onward career, and in whose very dykes the odorifer- 
ous herbage of classicality springs up in the luxuriance of 
verdant vegetation. Have you not beheld how I, girded 
with the erubescent panoply of mighty genins, soared aloft 
with aquiline pinions to the almost inaccessible regions of 
mythology ; how I dived, with a victorious plunge, into the 
profoundest depths of scientific amalgamation ; how I pere- 
grinated, led on by the transcendant illumination of my own 
capacity, through the cutaneous labyrinths of mathematics, 
notwithstanding the more than nocturnal tenebrosity of its 
cavernous recesses. Have you not been blasted by the north 
wind of stupefaction when your sensus audtendi was most 
philharmonically accosted by my dulcified expatiations on 
the astronomical pulchritude of the stelliferous heavens. And 
how condeusated must not have been the cloud which cir- 
cumambiated you, when the amaranthine incense of my 
grammatical, geographical, and historical researches ascended 
from the gigantic conflagration of my genius, like the thuri- 
ficating flames of the ancient vestals. 

"This pellucid exposition, O friends, though, apparenter, a 
blast of egotism, is, in rei veritate, a conglomeration of un- 
adulterated veracity. But lest you may remain in a pro- 
tracted state of pendulosity by any further preludious preli- 
bations, I shall approximate instantaneously ad rem ; imprimis 
by demonstrating the nihility of this extraparochial scara- 
mouch, and subsequently by delineating the misanthropical 
phantasmata of his literary paraphernalia, and the consum- 
mate inflammability of his phlegmatic productions. 

“*'The appellatory cognomen of my Thersitical propugnator 
is as yet unascertained by me; but the putrid atmosphere of 
his rural gazettes supplies me with ample premises, whence 
I may draw the logical conclusion that it is more prudent 
his nomenclature should dormitate in lethargic somniferosity 
beneath the umbrageous canopy of perpetual oblivion. The 
unde et quo of this pharmacopolist of letters is likewise a terra 
incoguita ; but if I may draw from the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of my exuberant imagination, I would dauntlessly pro- 
nounce him to be the phlagadenic excrescence of the se- 
questered alleys of a city, or some campestral minimus of 
semi-barbarous rusticity, and that his consanguineal blood- 
relations are either the uliginous obtruncations of vagabond- 
ism, or at all events some voracious Nebuchodonosors of ver- 
dure, whose sole manifestation of a pericranium consisted in 
a sequacious precocity to increase their abdominal rotundities 
by matutinal, vespertinal, and nocturnal manducations of the 


homogeneous and heterogeneous quintessence of animated 
nature, 
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“Such, O charissimi, is the superstructure I have edifi- 
cated on the basis which this gent has supplied by his would- 
be erudite lucubrations—judge ye of its solidity. But to 
proceed. When these paphilionaceous emanations from the 
quill of this scrivener first appeared in this portion of our 
spherical world, I, upon perusing, was disposed to be a little 
risible from the ridiculosity of the sentiments contained 
therein; but afterwards, growing indignant at the total 
vacuum of syllogistic, or even enthymematic formality, as 
well as at the wilful murder of the plain rules and regula- 
tions of orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody so in- 
contestibly apparent, I vociferated for the utter annihilation 
of this grammar-killing basileopolite, and his subitaneous ex- 
tinction from the academic groves of erudite education. I 
found out that invective, scurrility, and protervity were the 
alpha and the omega, the teleutaion and the kephalaion of his 
literary researches. Solid, substantial, germinating matter 
was non est inventus through the whole of his pyramidical 
volume. Irrelevancy, and superfluity, and supervacaneosity 
pervaded it in the parade of brazen effrontery; and where 
the cataractical torrents of plagiarism did not deluge the 
sentences, the paragraphs were plunged in the murky mists, 
and infected with the malaria of equinoxial ignorance. His 
metaphorical illustrations were elephantine colloseums of 
ignorant wonders; his use of the prosopopeia, the apenthesis, 
the dieresis, the apheresis, and other figures of speech, was a 
gratuitous display of nonsensical nothingism, and a typo- 
graphical exemplar of a refrenated capacity ; in fine, all his 
effusions are ultramontane evomitations of turpitude, tur- 
gescence, and heteroclitical monstrosity. Such is the nature 
of the virulent and flamniverous invectives which have been 
propagated in derogation of my literary renown, and such is 
but a faint delineation of the character of the pusillanimous 
biped whose digits would denigrate, with the tenebrose ink 
of corruptability, my immortal glory, and tear, with a vol- 
canic grasp, the resplendent laurels from my victorious 
brow. 

*¢ Alas! when in the solitudinous taciturnity of my own 
musings I condescend to cogitate on how the mendacious 
weapon of idiosyncrasy had well-nigh penetrated my im- 
maculate character, and brovght discredit on the celebrated 
literatti of whom I am an humble representative, I become 
lachrymose, and I am constrained to ejaculate a barytoned 
sigh for the prosperous age of our untrammelled freedom— 
those halcyon days of scintillated prosperity, when we of the 
faculty could castigate ad libitum, and flagellate, even to ex- 
coriation, the dorsal vertcbre of turbulent urchins. Now we 
cannot wield the fasces of our profession to vesicate an inch 
of an obstreperous juvenile without being made the subject 
of a pseudographic defamation ; and whereas we could nu//o 
obstante, on a frigified morning in days of yore, take a plunge 
to renovate our corporeal frames in the liquid abysses of the 
whiskey cask, and become decently and professionally in- 
ebriated at stated periods of conviviality and jollification, 
now we cannot protrude the promontories of our nasal appen- 
dages beyond the odoriferous threshold of Mrs. Flaherty’s 
spirit;vaults, or indulge in some alcoholic panacea to cure our 
colds, or impart the elixir of vitality to our internal ma- 
chinery, but this act of ours will be translated into a nefari- 
ous proceeding by those itinerant termagants, whose oppro- 
brious epithets are heaped upon us in the clangous succession 
of Niagarean winter showers. 

“OQ tempora ! O mores! And now, in conclusion, my 
friends, I rogate you, on this the nones of .November, to de- 
precate, even to conculeation, the eleemosynary introductors 
of such miasmatic vapours ; to decapitate those cataphrestical 
peregrint who unsluice the floodgates of their amphibious 
minds in order to irrigate the fertile plains of your moral 
tendencies. I for my part—and I say it with colossal de- 
termination, though with demulcent verecundity—I, I re- 
iterate, will supplicate the immortal deities of the Olympian 
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| turrets to auxiliate me in the adventurous attempt; I will 


beseech the paternal Jupiter to incinerate him with his 
fulminating thunderbolts ; I will invocate Titan to conject 
his lapidicular missiles on his concocting pericranium ; I will 
inoculate Hercules with the determination to saturate bim 
with the fetid effluvia of the A.gean stables; and I will, in 
a genufiectent orison, pray the bellipotent Mars to anathe- 
matize him with the unmitigated maranatha of sempiternal 
vengeance.” 
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HERBERT LYNDON- 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir is not my purpose to weary the reader by being too minute in 
my detail of these early days; but some minuteness is, neverthe- 
less, necessary, in order to avoidsthe equally great error of being 
obscure. 

The one command laid on me by my grandmother was observed 
by me to the letter. I entered the room where she sat thrice every 
day—at nine in the morning, at four, and again at seven (punctu- 
ality at meals was the one social virtue held sacred at the Sanc- 
tuary) ; curtseyed each time on entering and on leaving the room, 
which I invariah!y did the moment the silent meal was ended, but 
except for the two daily phrases, ‘* Good morning, grandmother,” 
and * Good night,” which I made a custom never to omit—though 
the response was but a silent bend of the head—I never opened 
my lips in her presence during the seven years I passed beneath 
her roof until the night, just at the opening of my tale, when her 
earthly career closed for ever. 

What my life would have been but for Peggy Moran, Heaven 
only knows! Given over to the tender mercies of Mrs. Deborah, I 
should infallibly have been driven into idiocy, had my puny little 
body outlasted my brain; and as it was, she made herself rather 
formidable at first, by adopting a system intended, [ suppose, to 
crush me into subjection at once, and certainly very well caleu- 
lated to produce that result. 

This was none other than the system of solitary confinement— 
since so universally adopted with older and more hardened offend- 
ers than I, though the crime which drew down on me the wrath of 
Mrs. Deborah was in her eyes, I dare say, bad enough. I had just 
left the room after tea on the first evening of my stay, and was 
running straight to the kitchen, when the parlour door aguin 
opened and closed, and the next moment the harsh grinding voice, 
very different from the honeyed tones in which she addressed my 
grandmother, called to me angrily to “stop.” 

“ Where are you making for, you little brat?” she hissed, as she 
grasped me rudely by the arm and shook me—* shaking,” pur 
parenthese was, as 1 soon found, Mrs. Deborah’s speciality. She 
has shaken me more times than I could count ; and when I would 
“stand it” no longer, she has shaken her hand at me. I have 
seen her shake little Dicky Moran every time the poor lad gave 
her a message, though his blithe face and native courtesy might 
have softened the heart of a sphinx; and once, I think, she was 
tempted to shake honest Peggy herself. Mind, I only say think, 
for if so, she wisely conquered the desire, as Peggy was no mean 
antagonist. The only human creature to whom she exhibited any 
tenderness was her mistress, and this, | must in justice say, was 
genuine; for, whatever the bond between them, the attachment 
of those strange old women was undoubtedly deep and sincere. 
But this is a digression, and as such to be condemned. 

** Where are you going ?” she repeated. 

“7 am going to the kitchen,” I said stoutly. “I want to warm 
myself; and I'll not be called names by you or anyone else.” 

“We'll see that, my grand young lady,” she grinned, grasping 
my arm more firmly. “* 1’ll call you what [ like; but for all that 
you are not going to be Jet disgrace yourself by consorting with 
servants ;” and heedless of my vigorous resistance, she caught me 
round the wiist with one strong arm and carried me up to my 
room, opened the door dexterously with her disengaged hand, and 
having thrust me in, secured the bolt firmly on the outside. 

My first impulse was to shrick with rage and terror, for I 
had all a nervous child’s horror of being alone in the dark ; but 
pride restrained me, and groping my way to the bed-side I knelt 
down, and burying my face ia the clothes, resolved to wait as 
patiently as I could. 1 was not, in truth, without some faint hope 
of rescue, for as soon as I could so far master my terror as to think 
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at all, it struck me that Peggy’s sharp ears must have caught 
sound of the affray, and that in that case [ should not be long 
deserted. 

I was not disappointed, for in about half-an-hour I again heard 
the grating of the bolt, and the voice, mellow even in a whisper, 
saying * Where are you, darlin’?” Next moment I was being car- 
ried in her arms down a little back stairs which led to the kitchen, 
and once in that genial atmosphere all my fears were dissipated. 

This: scene, in a modified form, was frequently enacted after- 

wards. I was continually drawing down the ire of Mrs. Deborah— 
goodness knows most unintentionally, for though when she did 
attack me I always stood at bay and defied her, yet I dreaded her 
sour aspect almost as much as her mode of punishment, and would 
have done much to avoid encountering either. This, however, was 
impossible, for a glance was enough to provoke her; but as I was 
always sure of being released, I soon came to care very little about 
the matter. 
. That she must have been aware of how her authority was. thus 
set at naught I have no doubt, and I used often wonder at the 
time why she suffered herself to be so apparently blinded; but 
I found the key to the mystery as I grew wiser. The real truth 
was that the good dame was growing very old and somewhat 
indolent, and being, as I think {£ have proved, a very Tartar in 
temper, had found it impossible, until the advent of Mrs. Moran, 
to get on with any of the countless handmaids she had previously 
engaged, each of whom in tura had regularly given her “* warning” 
after one month’s experience of her very aggressive mode of manage- 
ment. 

Having once secured this somewhat sturdy treasure, she had 
shrewd good sense enough to appreciate her sterling honesty and 
worth, besides the many cheerful housewifely qualifications be- 
neath whose genial influence [ have seen even her sternness relax, 
for she loved her comforts like any Saxon, and Peggy was an ex- 
cellent cook. But best reason of all, Peggy had a temper, and as 
she emphatically phrased it, ‘t would stand neither yea or nay when 
she was in the right ;” and Mrs. Deborah knew this, and having a 
due regard to her own dignity, scorned to engage in a contest 
where she stood so fair a chance of being worsted. 

And so it came to pass that Peggy’s prediction was verified— 
that “ after a while she would take little heed of me,” and indeed 
my grandmother’s infirmities left her no leisure to attend to any- 
one but herself ; and so four months slipped by, changing the chill 
February into the bright, mellow June, and under my nurse’s fos- 
tering care, I was rapidly losing my weird aspect, and developing 
into something more resembling a child. 

During this time, although I had had none of the amusements 
of other children, yet the time had not hung heavy on me. I had 
rummaged every corner of the old house—a rambling, queerly- 
constructed pile, its heavy mouldings and richly-carved wain- 
scots and mantel-pieces giving evidence of better days ; and in one 
remote closet, where the spiders had held unbroken sway for years, 
I had come on a treasure of rare old books, left there by good- 
ness knows what former tenant—books, most of which it took 
the wisdom of maturer years to appreciate, but numbering among 
them such a glorious collection of fairy-tales and quaint old 
legendary lore, that I could almost wish I were even that lonely 
little child again for a space, to enjoy once more the delight with 
which I devoured them. 

Every evening after tea I betook myself to the kitchen, and 
there rejoiced Peggy’s ears and those of her son, the before-men- 
tioned Dicky (who completed the strength of the establishment), 
with choice morceauz from my collection, until the first stroke of 
nine o'clock, when she would resolutely close the book, no matter 
how fascinating the passage, and, heedless of my * yea or nay,” 
bundle me off to bed. 

These were happy days, despite their drawbacks, and had they 
but lasted longer, the tale of my early years need not have com- 
menced in such a melancholy key. 1 do not seek to excite sym- 
pathy by unfair means—to cheat the reader into a fear that my 
simple tale is a tragic record, by any bit of doleful clap-trap. I 
have been blessed beyond my deserts by years of unbroken happi- 
ness—happiness which I still enjoy ; but my youth was darkened 
by many trials, and greatest perhaps among them was the loss 
of my first and truest friend. That pain was yet, however, un- 
dreamed of, and Ido not seek to forestalit. My purpose is but to 
render tribute to her memory—to thank her for the gift she 
bestowed, ere she left me, in teaching me the faith for which her 
country has suffered and sacrificed so much—lessons to which I 
have striven through life to be true, and which have proved my 


best and truest solace in every pain and trial I have since been 
called to endure. 


————or +e See 
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Of teaching, up to the present I had had none whatever. My 
father had occasionally devoted a stray hour to me, and to ‘satisfy 
my importunities had taught me to read, but beyond that I knew 
nothing, and to all intents was as ignorant as the veriest little 
heathen. Of these deficiencies I was, however, happily unconscions 
until awakened to a sense of my darkened state by overhearing the 
following conversation. 

As the weather grew milder, Peggy had tried to induce me to 
venture out of doors, and to encourage me had set her boy to re- 
claim, for my especial benefit, a small portion of the neglected 
garden, rightly judging that as the work progressed I would take 
such interest in it as to render exercise no more a task buta plea- 
sure. Under Dicky’s guidance I soon took to gardening with 
hearty good will, and every moment I could tear myself. away 
from my beloved legends was devoted to my flowers and vege- 
tables, for my teacher, being of a practical turn, insisted that the 
useful and the beautiful should be combined in my new pursuit. 

I had risen one morning earlier than usual to see after some 
tender blossoms to which I had been warned to “ keep a sharp eye.” 
It was Sunday, “ by the same token”—I quote from my gardener 
(though Sunday had, up to this, no more significance for me than 
any other day), and was just about_to open the door which led to 
the kitchen, when I heard Mrs. Deborah’s voice in the passage; 
and not being too sure but that early rising might be a crime in her 
eyes, I hastened to ensconce myself in a closet close by, where 
Peggy was in the habit of keeping some of her belongings. 

I had hardly done so when she entered the kitchen, and next 
moment Peggy made her appearance from the yard, panting under 
the weight of the heavy milk-pail she carried in one hand, while 
the other held a foaming glass, which she handed to Mrs. Deborah, 
with the words, 

‘“‘ Here’s your brandy an’ new-milk, ma’am, an’ good health to . 

you; an’ now, with your lave, I'll just get on me things an’ be off 
to the chapel, for it’s afther seven, an’ the bells will soon begin to 
ring.” 
“Very well, Peggy,” said Mrs. Deborah graciously, seating 
herself that she might enjoy the steaming cup in greater comfort, 
“I quite approve of everyone attending to their religious duties, 
though my own delicate health” (she was built, I verily believe, of 
iron—I know her hand was strong as a vice) “ wont allow me to 
do much in that way myself.” 

“ Ah, thin, that brings me to somethin’ I wanted to say to you, 
ma’am,”iand Peggy’s voice assumed a most insinuating tone. 
* Just put your feet on the fender—do, now, an’ I'll close the door, 
for the mornin’ air is sharp, tho’ we’re in the summer—somethin’ [ 
wanted to say about the child ; my mind’s very oneasy about her.’ 

“ Why, what about her now ?” snapped Mrs. Deborah, her mild 
mood turning acid at the mere mention of my luckless name— 
“I’m sure she is looking well enough; she is getting as strong as 
a horse.”’ : 

“Well, she is comin’ round nicely, thank God; but it’s not her 
health I mane, but her tachin ;’ why, bless you, she knows no more 
than a little haythen, for tho’ she has book-knowledge in her head 
for twice her years, they’ve never so much as taught her to saya 
prayer. an’ it’s my born belief she hardly knows who made her. 

“Well, what is that tome? I’m not her mother.” 

‘Not much to you, may-be, but a grate dale to me, an’ it’s lain 
heavy on me from the first. It’s not for the like of me to talk to 
the misthress, even if the crature was fit ; but still it’s a cryin’ shame 
among us to let her grow up as she is. Now, I’m willin’ to tache 
her, but I’ll only do it my own way; an’ tho’ it ’ud be a good deed 
anyhow, I'd scorn to do even a good thing in a mane underhand 
way; so I thought I'd ask your lave, ma’am, as you are the next 
over her after her grandmother.” oy 

“Tf my leave is all you want, you have it,so I’m annoyed no 
more about her; it is better for her to be taught any religion 
than none, and though I have always disapproved of your stupid 
mummeries, they’ll do very well for her. In any case I wash my 
hands of the concern.” And with this gracious consent she rose, and 
shaking the dust from her immaculate feet, quitted the kitchen. 

Peggy’s departure soon after gave me an opportunity of escape, 
but I thought no more of gardening for that day. Being a babe of a 
reflective turn I puzzled over every word I had heard, but without 
deriving much benefit from the process. All I could make out 
was, that my best friend viewed me as a little ‘‘ haythen,” and that 
asa remedy Mrs. Deborah had given her consent that I should be 
taught “ stupid mummeries ;” but what those words meant was a 
mystery to me, and at last 1 gave it up, and resolved to wait and 
get an explanation from Peggy herself. 

Accordingly that same evening I began the attack. “ Peggy,” 
I said abruptly, just as we had settled ourselves to our accustomed 
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reading (the volume had been ruthlessly closed the preceding night 
ata highly ‘* sensational” part, and my auditors were, 1 knew, on 
the tip-toe of expectation. I could afford to be cool, however, 
for I had mastered the dénouement in private)—" Peggy, what is a 
haythen ?” 

4 What's a haythen! Why, God bless the child, that’s a quare 

uestion.” 
cae What is it ?” I persisted, assuming a severe tone. 

“What are they, is it? Why they are poor black cratures that 
lives thousands of miles off, that’s never heard tell of God, nor seen 
the light may-be, for all I know.” 

* Then I’m not one.” 

“ No, bless you—who said you wor ?” 

* You did.” 

“Oh! Miss Eily,” she exclaimed; her honest face full of grave 
reproof, as a light broke in upon her, “ you don’t mean to say 
that you, a rale born lady, ’ud be after demeaning yourself to 
listen.” 

** No, I didn’t listen,” I answered hotly—‘ at least, not on pur- 
pose ; but I was in the kitchen this morning when I heard Mrs. D. 
coming, and I was afraid she’d shake me, so I hid myself in your 
press; and to show you I’m not afraid to tell the truth, it was [ 
broke your pot of honey trying to get out. If I didn’t tell you, 
you'd be laying it on Dicky or the cat.” 

At this crisis Peggy hugged me, and my ruffled dignity being 
further appeased by a portion of the contents of the damaged honey- 
pot, I condescended to resume my readings. I cannot say that my 
dear old nurse ever gave me any very lucid interpretation of the 
words that had puzzled me, but she began from that very evening 
a course of instruction in a branch she was well qualified to teach, 
if simple earnest faith, true piety, and gentle tolerance go to make 
up the character of a Christian. meres 

I never gardened again on Sundays, but walking by her side 
when the weather was fine, or well wrapped up and carried in her 
stoutarms, when otherwise (for I always insisted on going), I accom- 
panied her to the little chapel away across the fields, whence I 
returned, sedate but cheerful, to enjoy a pleasure looked forward 
to the entire week—namely, a breakfast in the cozy kitchen alone 
with Peggy, and removed from the influence of the two pair of eyes 
that overlooked me at every other meal. 

These, as I said, were happy days, but not destined to last long. 
Another summer had come and gone, and November had settled 
down on us dark and dreary, when Peggy sickened—sickened of the 
deadly typhus, so fatal a scourge to Ireland, caught by her on some 
errand of mercy to the cottage of a sick neighbour, and before I 
could realize that she was in danger, I was told that all hope was 
at an end. When she learned the nature of her disease, she strove 
to banish me from the room, but I would not go—priest and doctor 
alike failed to make me quit my post. Grief had again half-be- 
numbed me, so that of much that passed I was almost unconscious. 

A few minutes before she died, she sat up and took both my 
hands in hers. ‘ Eileen, my child,” she said faintly, “ promise 
me one thing ; you'll never let them take from you the faith I’ve 
taught you ?” 

“I promise.” 

Repeat the words after me—‘ In this faith I am resolved to live 
and die.” Thank God, I’ve one good work to take with me. Dicky, 
my boy, you'll take care of her, and stand between her and harm 
as long as you can.” And as she clasped him round the neck, I 
turned softly and left them, for I remembered my own father, and 
felt that in the last scene between the dying mother and her child, 
even I, much as she loved me, would be an intruder. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





The holly was dedicated to Saturn, and the celebration of the 
festival of that god being held in December, the Romans decorated their 
houses with its branches; and the early Christians, to avoid persecution, 
continued the practice of adorning their houses with holly when they 
held their own festival of Christmas—and hence its use in modern times. 
The mistletoe was dedicated by the old Saxons to Friga, the goddess of 
love and beauty, and the modern custom of kissing under the mistle- 
toe has its origin in the ancient use of the plant. Beautiful associations 
are these, seen in their social aspects. As Christmas comes we seem to 
sail back into a land of enchantment, where only the fervour and piety 
of boyhood can find a home; we hear the village bells stirring up the 
wintry silence with their silvery sound; we hear the rustic waits chanting 
some simple carol, and in homely rhymes telling the story of the Birth of 
Jesus ; and the sounds, mellowed by the still darkness, weave around us, 
till in the emotion of awakened feelings, which till then had slumbered 
in our hearts, we cling to each other with a new fondness, and thank 
God for Christmas. 








THE NATIVITY. 
When “Glory” in Heaven most high 
Angels melodiously sang, 
Then “ Peace” was proclaimed in the sky, 
Benignly bestowed upon man. 


The recesses of Bethlehem’s cave 
Resplendent with light did appear, 
While a voice, alone mighty to save, 


Was heard through the earth’s tainted sphere. 


An Infant was pillowed in sleep, 
On a bosom unblemished by sin; 

That infant must suffer and weep, 
Redemption for mortals to win. 


For his first lisping accents of love, 
Atonement for sinners was given; 

The hands of that Little One strove, 
And opened the portals of Heaven. 


That Infant is Jesus, our Lord, 
That Mother, the Star of the Morn; 
Oh! bless’d be the day when The Word 
Of Mary, pure Virgin, was born. 


A new canticle then let us sing, 

That to us this blest Infant is born; 
This Son is our Heavenly King, 

This day is eternity’s morn. 


Now the sting is uprooted from death, 
Now the grave can no victory claim, 
As Jesus receives the last breath, 
Embalm’d with His Mother’s sweet name. 














DEPARTED. 

FLow1nG and dark were 

Her soft silken tresses, 
Gentle her step, as 

The zephyr that presses 
The cowslips pale neck 

In the meadows at even, 
And blue was her eye 

As the far vault of heaven. 


Think not her blush to 
Compare to your berry, 
Her cheek to the peach, nor 
Her lips to your cherry. 
Faultless and peerless 
In form and feature— 
Too beautiful far 
For an earth-born creature. 


Have I not said that 

Too fair was this maiden ; 
I stood by her couch 

And the tomb she was laid in. 
Her presence we felt 

Was a-wanting in Heaven, 
And God but recalled 

The fair gift he had given. 


Hast thou not*gazed, 
In a bright summer hour, 
Some fair plain upon, 
Deck’d with sunshine and flower 
Did not your heart 
Own its magical splendour, 
And your soul shadow forth 
Visions soothing and tender. 


Looming, a cloud now 
Like speck on the ocean, 
In distance is seen 
With a fairy-like motion. 
Darkening—still darkening, 
It mantles each feature, 
Like a grief-stricken face 
To the aspect of nature. 


Thus in the hey-day 
Of Beauty and Youth— 
A speck in the distance— 
Disease came in truth. 
It darkened our path, 
Our joy changed to weeping, 
And now neath yon willow, 
Our treasure is sleeping. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


a em a ee 


1719. 
( Continued). 


WE proceed with our notice of the celebrated case of Sherlock v. 
Annesley, which caused such sensation at the period, and, as we 
observed in our last number, produced a memorable collision be- 
tween the Houses of Lords of England and Ireland. The im- 
portance of the case is, we trust, sufficient apology for the length 
of our notice of these proceedings, which resulted in the judges 
being sent to gaol for presuming to act with the independence for 
which they have been ever distinguished. 

The representation and proceedings of the Lords in Ireland 
being transmitted to his Majesty, were laid before the British 
House of Lords and read, upon which they resolved that the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, in their proceedings 
in the cause of Annesley v. Sherlock, in obedience to their orders, 
had acted with courage, according to law, in support of his 
Majesty’s prerogative, and with fidelity to thecrownof Great Britain. 
‘That an humble address be presented to his Majesty to confer on 
them some mark of his royal favour as a recompense for the injury 
they had received by being unjustly censured and illegally im- 
prisoned for doing their duty. 

The Duke of Leeds entered a warm and spirited protest against 
these resolutions. No advocate for the liberties of Ireland could 
have pleaded in behalf of them with more zeal than was exhibited 
by this distinguised nobleman on this occasion. 

The English Peers ordered a bill to be brought in for the better 
securing the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. Having passed the Lords it was sent down to the Commons. 
The bill reciting that the Lords of Ireland assumed to themselves 
& power to examine, correct, and amend the judgments and decrees 
of the courts of justice in Ireland, * declared that the House of 
Lords of Ireland have not, nor of right ought to have, any juris- 
diction to judge of, affirm, or reverse any judgment, sentence, or 
decree made by any court in that kingdom; and all such pro- 
csedings are declared null and void.” 

The bill met considerable opposition in the Commons—eighty- 
three members, among whom were the Lords Molesworth and 
Tirconnell, two Irish peers, voted against it; but it passed into a 
law, with a majority of fifty-seven. (a) 

This act was repealed by the 22nd George III. c. 53. By the 
statute of 23rd George IIL. c. 28., the right claimed by the people of 
Ireland to have all actions and suits instituted in that kingdom 
decided in his Majesty’s courts there finally, and without appeal 
from thence, is established and ascertained for ever, and at no 
time to be questioned or questionable ; and all writs of error, and 
appeals in the English courts respecting such actions and suits, are 
declared null and void. 

“ The Irish parliament was at this time distinguishing itself by 
acts of indulgence towards the Dissenters. The Commons, in 1719, 
addressed the king in their favour, in reply to which he stated that 
he was ‘ glad to find them sensible of the danger of the Established 
Church of Ireland from the great number of Papists and other 
disaffected persons, hoping this consideration would incline them to 
enter upon such methods as may make the Protestant Dissenters 
not only more easy but also more’ useful to the support of the 
constitution, bothin church and state, and would prove a great ad- 
dition of strength to the Protestant church.’ Accordingly an act 
was passed in the same session for exempting the Protestant Dis- 
senters of the kingdon from certain penalties to which they were 
subject, in the preamble to which his hope was expressed that 
‘the granting some ease and indulgence to the Protestant Dis- 
senters in the exercise of religion may be an effectual means to 
unite his Majesty’s Protestant subjects.’ ” 

When the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Grafton, closed the 
session, his speech contained an expression which seemed to indi- 
cate a more conciliatory spirit towards the Catholics. ‘“ ‘The ad- 
vanced season of the year,” says he, “makes it proper to put an 
end to this session, that you may have an opportunity to take care 
of the public peace in your several counties, and so keep a vigi- 
lant eye over those who may have a desire to disturb it; but.of 
this you will have less occasion to be apprehensive if you shali use 
your endeavours to cultivate that which will be your best security 
against all foreign and domestic enemies, and which for that rea- 
son [ must in an especial manner recommend to you, in the words 
of one of those excellent bills passed this day—I mean an union in 


(a) “ Crawford’s History of Ireland.” 








interest and affection amongst all his Majesty’s subjects.” The 
bill alluded to was that for the relief of the Dissenters, and we 
might be almost inclined to doubt whether the Catholics of Ireland 
were intended to be included under the title of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, for the jealousy with which the government looked upon 
them seemed to be increasing. At the close of the next session the 
same Lord Lieutenant said to the parliament: “I persuade myself 
that the same principles which have influenced your actions in par- 
liament will excite you to put the laws in execution when you re- 
turn to your several counties. I think it incumbent on me parfi- 
cularly to recommend it to you to keep a watchful eye over the 
Papists, since I have reason to believe that the number of Popish 
priests are daily increasing in the kingdom, and already far ex- 
ceeds what by the indulgence of the law is allowed.” («) 
In this year a trial took place at the Old Bailey which created 
unusual sensation at the time. The culprit was an unfortunate prin- 
ter named John Mathews, of the age of nineteen, who was charged 
with printing a libel entited “Ex ore tuo te judico, vox populi, 
vox Dei.’ (b) It was alleged that Mathews was a vain, conceited 
young fellow, brought up by the Jacobites, and for small lucre 
printed these treasonable papers, and dispersed them among the 
ignorant common people. When arrested, and on his way to New- 
gate, he observed, “I know I shall be hanged, but I have nothing to 
do but let the money fly to get!a good jury—that is all.” He said 
also that “those that set him to work were a parcel of dogs—good 
for nothing but over a bottle of wine or a pot of beer.” : 
By this libel Mathews affirmed that the Pretender had a right 
to the crown of Great Britain. : 
The unhappy culprit, while in prison, made a confession to the 
effect that the papers constituting the libel were given to him by 
one John Broderick, who corrected the proofs, and gave him, alto- 
gether ten guineas for printing. The papers were given to him 
to print at Cockpit-alley and the Black Boy at Stanhope-street. 
He was found guilty, and executed at Tyburn on the 6th of 
March. 
In this year was published, in London, a work entitled “ The 
Prophecies of Nixon,” which throw those of Columbkill altogether 
in the shade. Nixon was called the Cheshire Merlin, who lived at 
a time that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. It 
has been, however, asserted that he lived in the reign of James IL, 
at whose court he was starved to death in fulfilment of his own 
prophecy. The following is one of his most remarkable couplets ; 
“ Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be 

The finest city of the three.” 


To the present day we are informed, the people of Cheshire 
have the greatest confidence in the prophecies of their learned com- 
atriot. 

' The innovation of ladies hoops, of gigantic proportions, is not 
so recent as many would suppose. In the year 1719 a work ap- 
peared entitled ‘‘ A Short and true Description of the great In- 
cumbrance and Damages that City and Country is like to sustain 
by women’s girded T'ails, if it be not speedily prevented.” The 
author observes, ‘Oh, how immodest a thing it 1s to see so many 
women with girds at their tails that put one to a difficulty how to 
walk in the streets, but are every day in great hazard of breaking © 
their shin-bones, and called ill-bred, forbye; and more, if a man 
were upon the greatest express that can be, if he shall meet them 
in any strict, stair, or entry, you cannot pass by them without 
being stopped, and called impertinent to boot, forbye many other 
confusions and incumbrances that are made both in churches, and » 
coaches, and everywhere they come.” ‘The author goes on to say, 
*‘ Tf these troublesome steel tails are not laid aside, churches, doors, 
staircases, and carriages must be enlarged to admit their monstrous 
girded fats.” Mr. Kerr also published a work entitled “ A Glass, 
wherein Nobles, Priests, and People may see the Lords’ Contro- 
versies against Britain,” in which the shortcomings of all classes are 
overhauled in his peculiar fashion. or further particulars we re- 
fer our curious reader to the ingenious contributor of ** Notes and 
Queries” —“ J. O.” 

(a) * Wright’s Ireland.” 

(6) Concerning the person who in the lifetime of James II. pretended 
to be Prince of Wales, and after the decease of the king assumed the title 
of James IIT. 
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COOTE CASTLE, CO. ROSCOMMON. © 





Sm Caries Coore had large possessions in Connaught 
granted to him by James I., as a reward for his services 
against Tyrone, and in 1605 was appointed Provost Marshal 
of same province for lifé, which induced and enabled him to 
erect Castle Coote. 

In January, 1641, twelve hundred rebels, under Con 
O’Rourke, besieged the second Sir Charles Coote, who had 
succeeded to the hereditary bravery of his family, and their 
talent for war, and also to the marshalship of Connaught ; 
but the castle was so well provided, and the garrison so faith- 
ful and attached to their commander, that O’Rourke conti- 
nued but a week before it. In March following Sir Charles 
took Con and most of his, party, and sallying out of Castle 
Coote, on the camp of the rebels at Creggs, he totally de- 
feated them, took all their baggage and provisions, and soon 
after seized a considerable prey at Ballinasloe, and so effec- 
tually terrified them, that he was at liberty to store his castle 
with corn and cattle at his pleasure. : 

It 1643 the rebels, with a few ship guns and a mortar, 
took Galway : elated by their success, they believed no place 
could long stand their attack. They immediately besieged 
Castle Coote, ‘a most painant. thorn,” says my author, “ in 
their side.” They had four thousand horse and foot, plenty 
of ammunition, and Saint Loo, an experienced Low-country 
soldier, for their engineer. Galway furnished him with 
£300, and after examinating the place, he entertained no 
doubts of forcing it to surrender. John Burke, nick-named 
Shane O’Tlevij, general of the rebels, sent a summons to Sir 
Charles, signifying that he was commanded by the Council of 
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the Confederate Catholics to demand the delivery of the castle 
into his hands for the use of his majesty; and if not given 
up on this summons, mercy was not to be expected, although, 
for his part, he desired not the effusion of Christian blood ; 
yet if such a paper house should be kept against him, 
who had such an army, such artillery, he could not, by 
the practice of war, be censured as cruel if no quarter 
was given. The enemy made a regular circumvallation 
about the castle; yet the garrison so nobly attacked each 
redoubt, as greatly disappointed the besiegers. The com- 
mander at.Castle Coote had sent notice to the neighbour- 
ing forts of his situation, and requested that they would 
unite and extricate him. The attacking force having notice 
of this, sent out two parties—one as if going to relieve the 
castle, and the other to oppose it. This deception succeeded : 
sixty musketeers ventured out, but soon found their error. 
However, while this was going forward an assault was made 
on the castle, but the enemy were beat off with considerable 
loss—many of whom being slain, were decently laid out, and 
not beheaded, as wasthe Irish fashion ; for which Burke sent 
the Governor of Castle Coote a present of tobacco, then very 
acceptable. Soon after the rebels were driven to inacces- 

sible bogs and woods, theirusual refuge, revoverie also eleven 

weeks pay lately arrived. When the news arrived of the ces- 

sation with the Marquis of Ormond, the enemy, more vio- 

lently than before, fired at the castle; but the garrisons of 

Boyle, Roscommon, and other places uniting, set on Burke, 

who was so enraged at the conduct of his men, that he de- 

clared he would rather be captain of two hundred men in the 

garrison of Castle Coote, than general of the three thousand 

he had. The cessation was soon proclaimed, and hostilities 

on both sides ceased.— Grose's Antiquities. 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—MR. BELLEW. 
( Continued.) 





Srr THEOBALD Burtier’s speech comprehends almost every 
reason which can be pressed against the enactment of the 
penal code, as a violation of public faith. He did not, how- 
ever, confine himself to mere reasoning upon the subject, but 
made an attempt to touch the feelings of his Protestant 
auditors. He has drawn a strong and simple picture of the 
domestic effects of the penal code in the families of Roman 
Catholics, by transferring the estate of the father to his rene- 
gade son. ‘That the law should invest any man with the 
power of depriving his fellow-subject of his property would be 
a grievance. But my son—my child—the fruit of my body, 
whom I have nursed in my bosom, and loved more dearly than 
my life—to become my plunderer, to rob me of my estate, to 
take away my bread, to cut my throat—it is enough to make 
the most flinty heart bleed to think on it. For God’s sake, 
gentlemen, make the case your own,” &c. This adjuration 
exhibits no art of phrase, but it has nature, which, as was ob- 
served by Dryden of Otway’s plays, is after all the greatest 
beauty. Those simple words, which contained so much truth, 
cannot be read without emotion; but how far greater must 
have been their effect when uttered by a parent, who was lift- 
ing up his voice to protect the sanctuaries of nature against 
violation. In what tone musta father have exclaimed, ‘ it 
would be hard from any man, but from my son, my child, the 
fruit of my body, whom I have nursed at my bosom.” Surely 
in the utterance of this appeal, not by a mere mercenary arti- 
ficer of passion, but by a man whom every body knew to be 
speaking the truth, and whose trembling hands and quivering 
accents must have borne attestation to his emotions, the 
sternest and most resolved of his judges must have relented, 
and, like the evil spirit at the contemplation of all the misery 
he was about to inflict, 
“For a moment stood 
Divested of his malice.” 

And if the hearts of the Protestant confiscators were touched, 
did not the tears roll down the faces of the unfortunate Catho- 
lics who stood by—did they not turn to sob in the bosom of 
their children, and clasping them in their arms inquire, in the 
dumb eloquence of that parental embrace, ‘‘ whether they 
would ever strike the poignard with which the law was about 
to arm them, into their breast?” Their advocate did not, 
however, merely appeal to the sensibilities of his auditors, but 
swept his hand over strings by which a still deeper vibration 
must have been produced. 

He assumed a loftier and a bolder tone. He raised himself 
up to the full height of his mind, and appealing to the princi- 
ples of eternal truth and justice, denounced the vengeance of 
Heaven on those who should be so basely perfidious as to 
violate a great and sacred compact; and was sufficiently 
courageous to remind a Protestant House of Commons, that 
the treaty of Limerick had been signed ‘* when the Catholics 
had swords in their hands.” This was a stirring sentence, 
and sent many a heart-thrilling recollection into the hearts of 
those to whom it was addressed. The prince of the conquerors 
must have started, and the conquered must have looked upon 
hands in which there were swords no more. It is recorded of 
an ancient orator, that he exercised over the minds of his 
hearers an influence so powerful, that his description of a bat- 
tle was interrupted by the exclamation of a soldier who had 
been present at the engagement, and whom the spell of elo- 
quence had carried back to the field. Even at this day, every 
reference to the siege of Limerick produces an extraordinary 
excitation in Roman Catholic assemblies ; and if the descen- 
dants of those whose rights were secured by the treaty of 
Limerick recur with indignation to the incidents of that cele- 
brated siege, to what a point of ‘excitation must the gallant 


cavaliers by whom the advocate of the Irish nation was sur- 

















rounded have been wrought, when he, who was himself a party 
to that great national indenture, with that deep and solemn 
tone and that lofty gravity of demeanour for which he was 
remarkable, recalled the events in which almost every man 
who heard him bore a conspicuous part. It is in the remem- 
brance of such scenes that memory may be justly called ‘the 
actor of our passions o’er again.” Ido not think that I am 
guilty of any exaggeration when I say, that in appealing to the 
time when the Roman Catholics had arms in their hands, the 
advocate of their rights and the representative of their emotions 
must have brought back many a martial recollection to the 
clients in whose front he stood, and whose cause he was so 
emphatically pleading. The city, from which William at its first 
siege, with an army of 80,000 men, had been driven back— 
the fortress which art and nature had conspired to make strong, 
and which valour and constancy would have rendered impreg- 
nable, must have risen before them. All the glorious circum- 
stances incidental to their former occupation must have re- 
turned. The shout of battle, the roar of the cannon, the 
bloody fosse, the assault and the repulse, the. devotion and 
abandonment, with which whole regiments rushed through the 
gates, and percipitated themselves into imaginary martyrdom— 
Sarsfield upon the battlements, the green flag floating from 
the citadel, and the cry of ‘‘ Help from France !’”’—these must 
have been among the recollections which were awakened by 
their advocate, while he appealed to the time ‘* when they had 
arms in their hands,’ and stood in the fire of their batteries, 
and not at the threshold of the House of Commons. But if 
the sentiment of martial pride was rekindled for an instant, 
how quickly it must have gone out, and how soon these emo- 
tions must have collapsed into despair. They must have 
known, for the countenances of their victors must have ap- 
prised them,that they had nothing to expect but servitude and 
all the shame that follows it; and then indeed they must have 
mourned over the day when, at the head of a powerful army, 
in a strong fortification, with several garrison towns still in 
their possession, with a great mass of the population ready to 
rush again to the field, and with a French fleet freighted with 
arms and with troops in the Shannon, they had been induced, 
upon the faith of a solemn compact, to lay down their swords 
and put their trust in the honour of the King and the integrity 
of his people. They must have cursed the day when, instead 
of adding their bones to the remains of those who lay slaughtered 
in the trenches of Limerick, they survived to behold the Pro- 
testants of Ireland taking advantage of that fatal surrender, and 
in defiance of the most solemn compacts, in violation of a clear 
and indisputable treaty, not only excluding them from the 
honours and privileges of the state, but wresting their property 
from their hands, instituting a legalized banditti of ‘ dis- 
coverers,”’ exciting their children into an insurrection against 
human nature, converting filial ingratitude into a merit, and 
setting up parricide as a newly-invented virtue in the infernal 
ethics of the law. 
As Sir Theobald Butler had anticipated (for he intimates it 
in an involuntary expression of despondency) his arguments 
were of little avail, and he lived long enough to see the penal 
code carried to its atrocious perfection, and chain after chain 
thrown upon his country. He even survived an act of parlia- 
ment by which Roman Catholics were excluded from the pro- 
fession in which he had earned fortune and renown. Itisa 
common notion that he changed his religion in order to avert 
the evils which he so powerfully described ; but I was informed 
by his grandson, Mr. Augustine Butler, that he died in the re- 
ligion in which he had lived, and that his great estates became 
in consequence equally divisible among his children. He was 
interred in the church-yard of St. James’s church in Dublin, 
where a huge but rather uncouth monument has been raised 
to his memory. His epitaph differs from most obituary pane- 
gyrics by the adherence of encomium to truth. It is 
under a rude and now mutilated bust. thi 
Notwithstanding the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 











bar, the expedient which was adopted for the purpose does not 

appear to haye been effectual. A certificate of conformity was 

all that was required, and this certificate was so easily ob- 

tained, that the members.of the obnoxious religion were still able 

to creep and steal into the profession. The letters of Primate 

Boulter, who governed Ireland for a considerable time, and 

whose simple maxim it was to keep Ireland divided, in order 

that her dependency might be secured, give us a very curious 
insight into the state of the Irish bar in the year 1727. Ina 

letter dated the 7th of March, 1727, he writes, ‘‘ There is a bill 

gone over to regulate the admission of barristers, atjorneys, six 

clerks, solicitors, sub-sheriffs, &c., which is of the last conse- 

quence to thiskingdom. The practice of the law, from the top 

to the bottom, is at present mostlyin the hands of new converts, 

who give no further security on this account, than producing 

a certificate of their having received the sacrament in the 

Church of England or Ireland, which several of them who were 

Papists in London obtained in the road hither, and demand to 

be admitted barristers in virtue of it at their arrival, and several 
of them have Popish ‘wives, and have mass said in their houses. 

Everybody here is sensible of the terrible effects of this grow- 
ing evil, and both Lords:and Commons are most eagerly de- 

sirous of this bill.”. (Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. p. 179.) The 
horror entertained by his Grace of Dublin for barristers whose 
better-halves were infected with Popery, appears ludicrous at 
this day. Dr. King considered the division of allegiance at 
the bar between the law and the fair sex as highly dangerous 
to the security of the Established Church, and would have 
taken ‘‘ aw pié de la lettre,” what Lord Chesterfield said of the 
beautiful Lady Palmer, that she was the only “dangerous 
Papist” he had ever seen in Ireland. I know not, however, 
whether the feeling by which Dr. King was influenced be 
wholly extinct. Ido not mean to say that Lord Wellesley 
would object to a barrister on account of his “‘ having a Popish 
wife, and mass said in his house;” but it is observable that of 
the three Catholic barristers who have been promoted under 
his Lordship’s administration, by a strange matrimonial coin- 
cidence, everyone is married to a Protestant. 

The bill sent over by Primate Boulter was carried, and Ca- 
tholics were effectually excluded from the bar, From 1725 to 
1793 lawyers earnestly and strenuously professed the doctrines 
of the state; and although upon his death-bed many an orator 
of renown supplicated in a Connaught accent for a priest, yet 
his lady, whose gentility of religion was brought into some sort 
of question, and who would have considered it as utterly dero- 
gatory to set up a widow’s cap to the memory of a relapsed 
Papist, either drowned the agonies of conscience in the vehe- 
mence of her sorrows, or slapped the door in the face of the in- 
trepid Jesuit who had adventured upon the almost hopeless 
enterprise of saving the soul of the expiring counsellor. The 
bar gradually assumed a decidedly Protestant character; and 
although an occasional Catholic practised as a conveyancer, yet 
none obtained any celebrity in the only department of the 
law from which Roman Catholics were not actually excluded. 
Indeed they held so low a place, that it appears to have been 
a kind of disrepute to have had anything to do with them; and 
I remember to have read, in the cause of Simpson against 
Lord Mountnorris, the deposition of a witness who stated as a 
ground for impeaching a deed executed by the Earl of Anglesea, 
that it was drawn by a Papist. Roman Catholics were at 
this period excluded from the English as well as from the Irish 
bar; but Booth, the great conveyancer, was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and, before the professors of his religion were admissable 
to the rank of counsel, Mr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
had obtained great fame... 

In the year 1793 the great act for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics was passed, It was a piece of niggard and prepos- 
terous legislation; all, or nothing, should have been conceded. 
The effect of a partial enfranchisement was to give the means 
of acquiring wealth, influence, intelligence, and power, and yet 
withhold the only legitimate means of employing them. The 
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the reach of the constitution. They were still placed beyond 
the state, and were furnished’ with a lever to shake it. ‘Uhev 
obtained that external point d’appui from which they have 
been enabled to exercise a disturbing power. The extension 
of the elective franchise to men who were at the same time de- 
clared to be ineligible to parliament, and the admission of 
Catholics to the bar while they were denied its honourable re- 
wards, are conspicuous instances of impolicy. ‘The late Mr. 
George Ponsonby was strongly impressed with the imprudence 
of allowing Roman Catholics to enter the race of intelligence, 
and yet shut up the goal. He felt that the government were 
disciplining troops against themselves, and insisted on the ab- 
surdity of exciting ambition, and at the same time closing the 
avenues to its legitimate gratification. He saw that, so far 
from conciliating the Roman Catholic body by so imperfect 
and lame a measure of relief, their indignation would rather 
be provoked by what was refused, than their gratitude be 
awakened by what was granted ; desire would be inflamed by 
an approach to its object, while it was denied its natural and 
tranquilizing enjoyment. Mr. Ponsonby’s anticipations were 
well founded, and have gone through a rapid process of veriti- 
cation. 

The first Roman Catholics who took advantage of the en- 
nobling statute were Mr. Donnellan, Mr. MaeKenna, Mr. 
Lynch, and Mr. Bellew. Everyone of those gentlemen (quod 
nota, as Lord Coke says in his occasional intimations to the 
junior bar) was provided for by government. Mr. Donnellan 
obtained a place in the revenue; Mr. MacKenna wrote some 
very clever political tracts, and was silenced with a pension ; 
Mr. Lynch married a widow with a pension, which was doubled 
after his marriage; and Mr. Bellew is in the receipt of six 
hundred pounds a year, paid to him quarterly at the Treasury. 
The latter gentleman is deserving of notice. Whether I con- 
sider him as an individual, as the representative of the old 
Catholic aristocracy at the bar, as a politician, a religionist, or 
a pensioner, [ look upon this able, upright, starch, solemn, 
didactic, pragmatical, inflexible, uncompromising, obstinate, 
pious, moral, good, benevolent, high-minded and exceedingly 
wrong-headed person, as in every way entitled to regard. 


(The writer of this article was acquainted with Lady Palmer, 
when she was upwards of one hundred years of age. The ad- 
miration which Lord Chesterfield is known to have entertained 
for this lady induced him to seek an introduction to her. 
Although rich, she occupied a small lodging in Henry-street, 
where she lived secluded and alone. Over the chimney-piece 
of the front drawing-room was suspended the picture of her 
platonic idolater. It was a half-length portrait, and had, I 
believe, been given to her by the man of whose adoration she 
was virtuously vain. I was engaged in looking at this picture 
while I waited on the day of my first introduction for this 
pristine beauty of the Irish court. While I gazed upon the 
picture of a man who united so many accomplishments of 
manner and of mind, and observed the fine intellectual smile 
which the painter had succeeded im stealing upon animated 
canvas, I fell into a somewhat imaginative strain of thought, 
and asked myself what sort of woman ‘‘ the dangerous Papist” 
must have been, in whom the master of the graces had 
found such enchanting peril. ‘‘ What a charm,” I said, 
‘‘ must she have possessed, upon whose face and form those 
bright eyes reposed in illuminated sweetness—how soft and 
magical must have been the voice from whose whispers those 
lips'have hung so often—what gracefulness of mind, what an 
easy dignity of deportment, what elegance of movement, what 
sweet vivacity of expression, how much polished gaiety and 
bewitching sentiment must have been united! I had formed 
to myself an ideal image of the young, the soft, the fresh, the 
beautiful and tender girl who had fascinated the magician of 
so many spells. The picture was almost complete. ‘The Castle 
in all its quondam lustre rose before me, and I almost saw my 
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Lord Chesterfield conducting Lady Palmer through the move- 
ments of a minuet, when the door was slowly opened, and in 
the midst of a volume of smoke, which during my phantas- 
magoric imaginations had not inappropriately ‘filled the room, 
I beheld in her own proper person the being in whose ideal 
creation I had indulged in'a sort of Pygnialian dream. The 
opening of the door produced a rush of air, which caused ‘the 
smoke to spread out in huge wreaths about her, anda weird 
and withered form stood in the midst of the dispersing vapour. 
She fixed upon me‘a wild and sorceress eye, the expression of 
which was aided by her attitude, her black‘attire, her elongated 
neck, her marked and strongly moulded, ‘but emaciated fea- 
tures. She leaned with her jong arm ‘and her withered hand 
of discoloured parchment tipon an ‘ivory-headed ‘cate, while 
she stretched forth her interrogating face,-and with a‘smile, not 
free from ghastliness, inquired my'name. I mentioned it, and 
her expression, as she had been. informed ‘that I'was ‘to visit 
her, immediately changed. After ‘the ordinary formulas of 
civility, she placed herself in a hugh’chair, and entered at once 
into politics. She was a ‘most vehement Catholic, and was 
just the sort of person that Sir Harcourt Lees would ‘have 
ducked for a rebel and a witch. ‘Lord ‘Chesterfield ‘and ‘the 
Catholic question were the only subjects in which she seemed 
to take any interest. Upon ‘the wrongs’done ‘to her country, 
she spoke not only with energy, but with eloquence, ‘and ‘with 
every pinch of snuff poured out a sentence ‘of ‘sedition.— 
‘« Steth, sir, it is not:to be borne,” ‘she ‘used to! exclaim,'as she 
lifted her figure from the'stoop ofage, with ‘her eyes flashing 
fire, and struck her cane violently to the'ground. Wishing to 
turn the conversation to more ‘interesting matter, I'told ‘her I 
was not surprised at Lord Chesterfield ‘having called.her a 
‘* dangerous Papist.” I ‘had touched a chord, which though 
slackened, was not'unstrung. The' patriot relapsed into'the wo- 
man; and passing at once from ‘her former ‘look and ‘attitude, 
she leaned back in her chair, and drawing her withered ‘hands 
together, while her arms fell loosely and languidly before ‘her, 
she looked up at the picture of Lord Chestertield‘with:a melan- 
choly smile. ‘‘ Ah!” she said But Ihave extended 
this note beyond all reasonable compass. I think it right to 
add, after so much mention of Lady Palmer, that although 
she was vain of the admiration of Lord Chesterfield, she took 
care never to lose his esteem, and that her reputation was 
without a blemish. 





[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE EMIGRANT. 


Far, far away o’er the dark sea’s foam 

Wandered an emigrant away from his home; 

In the land of the stranger no friend was there near 
To speak words of kindness his sad heart to cheer. 


Sadly he wandered by that foreign shore, 

Thinking of days that would come back no more, 

He thought of his home in Erin’s green isle, 

Where loved ones around him seemed always to smile, 


He thought of his early home down by the sea, 
Where in days of his boyhood he rambled so free, 
Where with parents and kindred he spent happy years, 
The thought of it now fills his eye with sad tears. 


As slowly he wandered on that foreign strand 
Thinking of Erin, his own native land, 

He thought on his home with tears of emotion, 
And regretted he ever had crossed the wild ocean. 


Slowly the emigrant wandered alone, 

Thinking and dreaming of his happy home; 

But alas! when the morning’s sun shone bright and red, 
The emigrant lay there forsaken ‘and dead. 


H. H; 0. 








NAPOLEON I. AND THE POPE. 


Mutato nomine, de te fabula'narratur. 





By Author of “ Crusaders in Iféland.” 


He grasped the imperial purple, 
And the Empire’s crown of gold, 
And ‘the seeptre blazed with dazzling power 
Within his nerveful ‘hold. 
And like a wide-world’s champion, 
He stood in ‘might and pride, 
Daring the earth, with challenging 
His prowess to abide. 


Thrones crumbled down before-him, 
Or rose up at his beck, 

And many a haughty diadém, 
And many ’a stubborn ‘neck, 

And many a heart of ‘chivalry, 
And many a scorning peer, 

ay low beneath the bannery shade 

f his all-conquering spear. 


‘He spoke, and all:obeyed him; 
_ He frowned,.and féar’s black.cloud 
O’erspread life’s bright horizon, 

And stilled the human crowd. 


‘*Touch ye not the Lord’s anointed! 


To my prophets do no ill!” 
Thus spoke the God of heaven 
His dread almighty will. 


But the throned one of this world 
_ Heeded nothing in his- pride, 
But all reckless with dominion, 
‘Heaven and earth ‘at! onee defied. 
‘Oh! forth'to the holy temple, 
_ In’ man’s mightiness he strode, 
And laid his bloody-gauntlet _ 
‘On the méek High Priest of God! 


In vain his trembling courtiers— 
In vain his cuirassed hordes— 

In vain fierce men who never blenched 
At leagues of hostile swords— 

Vain, vainly did they warn: him 
To'set heaven’s anointed free, 

He only laughed their fears-to scorn, 
And thus asked bitterly: 


“ Is yonder grey priest dreaming, 


That, old’ man such as he, 
Can cause the brands to fall from the hands 
Of my brave soldiery ! !” 


He said—but’as sang the‘ Psalmist : 
“Even then, though naught he knows, 
There is One above deriding’ him, 
As haughtily he goes.” 


Well, God’s Priest is fast in prison, 
And-the' conqueror -goes. forth, 
With scornful grasp, to seize on 
The empire of the North. 
‘Such power no earthly monarch 
Ever saw, as now was his— 
Such a world of grizzly warriors 
Neyer breathed upon the breeze. 
With a craven foe’ before him, 
And the way all wide and clear— 


‘Oh! he’ll be’prince of all earth’s kingdoms 


Ere another waning’ year! 


He has crossed the Niemen proudly, 

And drove the northern bands, 
Like flocks of snow-wolves, onward, 

Before his ‘glittering brands, 
Plundering, burning, and slaying, 

‘He urged on his red:track ; 
Forward, hurrying and hasting _ 

Through pine-woods,: grim and black, 
Daring the howls of winter, 

Aud the legions of the snows, 
And the ice-chains that were blunting 

His falchions’ bitterest blows. 
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through waste and morass, 
Moskwa’s freezing river— 
And there was a fierce combat, 
And there lay dead, for ever, 
Ten thousand of his warriors, 
On Borodina’s plain, 
Whilst the foemen still fled northward, 
And he followed them amain. 
But the wild tribes of the desert, 
With sword, and bow, and spear, 
Murdered pat ips straggler, 
Rushed on the speedin rear, 
Trampled the sick and fallen , 
That crumbled from that live mass, 
And that found their graves 
Where the snow-mound heaves, 
Over the lank-brown. grass. 


At last, within the capitol, 
That mighty army poured, 

And their Emperor, in the Kremlin, 
Over the Czar was lord! 


But, oh! as ay, Saal apm 

“Even then, though naught he knows, 
There is One above deriding him, 

As haughtily he goes!” 


Lo! up from the city’s, bosom, 
Out a hideous flame, 
And fast, to bid: it welcome, 
The. stermy ice-winds came, 
And the palaces, and temples, 
And towers, and domes, and halls, 
Were all ablaze, from their centres deep, 
Even to the girding walls! 


Then, out into the desert, 
Rushed man, and steer, and steed, 
Warriors and chariots. all abreast, 
In. one wild, furious speed, 
And the Emperor from the Kremlin 
Flew, gasping, from a foe 
Whose brand of fire but lit him 
Into blinding plains of snow. 


At Wop and at Viazma 
The wild tribes pressed him sore— 
The Northern hordes behind him, 
And the naked. steppes before; 
And the frests, with poisoning arrows, 
Pierce his legions everywhere, 
And left them stark and dying, 
In the star-lit freezy air. 


He fled, with troops of skeletons, 
Who flung their arms by, 
And moodily pushed on, or lay 
Down, silently, to die. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, 
ithout or force, or foe, 
Lay dark and dead and weaponless, 
’Fore the ice-winds and the snow— 
Till at the Berezina, 
And along its marshy banks, 
The dead in long dread ridges lay 
In lifeless, prostrate ranks. 


Thus, falling and dying daily, 
That mighty power gave way, 

And their Emperor, proud and arrogant, 
At last was fain to say, 

*Mid his guards at Molodecno: 
“Now this hideous race is run, 

And, save you here, my noble guards, 
Of army I have none!” 


Yes, helpless, hopeless, conquered, 
The shadow of a shade, 
He stood disarmed without a foe, 
Amid the wreck he made. 
And then did he remember 
How scoffed he bitterly, 
At those who had besought him 
To set God’s anointed free— 
How he said, “ Js yon priest dreaming, 
That, old man such as he, 


| Can cause the brands to drop from the hands 


Of my brave soldiery ? ! 
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A NEW, YEAR'S DINNER, 


By the Author of “ Traces of the Crusaders in Ireland,” “ Alice,” &c. 


On every Sabbath day Mr. Snell, of the City, with his two 
boys, took a long, constitutional walk after divine service— 
said walk extending on to within half-an-hour of dinner, to 
give the worthy parent breathing time to duly invest him- 
self with his slippers, and to wash his hands and pare his 
nails, as had been his wont for the last twenty years of his 
very ‘useful existence, 

Mrs. Snell, with her two grown girls, on the same event- 
ful day, always betook themselves to the fashionable pro- 
menade—or in a snug, comfortable inside jaunting-car visited 


| @ few lady friends out of town, communicating thereunto all 


the hoarded history of the past week, receiving their details 
and experiences in return, and all parties, no doubt, greatly 


| improving their minds thereby, and expanding their intellec- 
| tual capacities. But New Year's Day broke np this routine 
| urtoto. A grand consultation was always held at the new year’s 
| breakfast-table as to the proceedings of all parties, after duly 


honouring the holy time by prayer and devotion—a habit very 
early ingrafted into the hearts of the little Snells, both by 
precept and example. The arrangement for the day then 
usually was—Mr. Snell retired with his boys for a more 
than usually-extended walk, with strict orders not to appear 
a second before the late dinner-hour, and to bring a latch- 
key with him, as very probably nobody could spare time to 
open the hall-door for him—and_ besides, the cook being on 
that day exceedingly nervous and irritable, could not, or 
rather would not, tolerate the ringing of the area bell. 

Now, New Year’s. Day had arrived, and those regulations 
were once more enjoined—as they had ever and always 
been since Mr. and Mrs. Snell commenced housekeeping. 
Mr. Snell, with his boys, had departed, and Mrs. Snell and 
her girls made their appearance in the midst of the kitchen— 
an honour not vouchsafed to any of them by the corpulent 
and choleric old cook since that day twelvemonth. The 
ladies were accoutred for work, being enveloped in large, 
coarse white aprons with long sleeves, having mob-caps 
upon their heads, and wearing woollen half-gloves upon 
their hands; and then and there commenced the manufac- 
ture of every culinary edible that the human mind ever 
imagined, or even that Apicius himself could have desired. 
The cook towered above all, with glowing cheeks and flesh- 
fork trident, the ruler over all the troubled waters which 
boiled and bubbled on every side of her. 

Mrs. Snell, to be sure, enjoyed her confidence; but Mrs. 
Snell’s daughters—“ the chits,” as her majesty of the trident 
slightingly termed them—were snubbed without mercy, be- 
ing often abruptly and unceremoniously deprived of spoons, 
knives, or plates which they had dared to lay hands upon in 
the progress of their own minute proceedings. On one 
occasion Miss Louisa Snell upset a little bowl of rich gravy, 
and was forthwith ejected by the corpulent ruler, and the 
kitchen door slammed on her heels. It was then a fine sight 
to watch the diplomacy of the lady mother—how she retired 
into the pantry with the enraged domestic, and how she of 
the trident then hurriedly made her appearance, diffusing as 
she spoke her commands a bland aromatic odour of old 
Cogniac everywhere about her. Now, too, the kitchen door 
was again swung open, and the abashed offender permitted 
to glide in and prosecute her neophytic experiments in the 
great art of gastronomy. Then a myriad of savory smells 
assailed the bewildered senses, and as the evening came on 
apace, and the treasury of the oven began to be violated, 
the monarch of the pastry world—the apple-pie—overtopped 
every other odour by an intensity of clovy aroma that car- 
ried every other aromatic attempt triumphantly away with 


it upon the wings of the wind, 


And now a stealthy foot was heard passing the area above, 
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and mounting the stone steps to the hall-door; a little con- 
fusion, very little noise, and a muffled plodding of several 
feet, and it was quite evident that Mr. Snell and the boys 
had returned, that the latch-key had performed its office, 
and that the little party of timid outscouts were quietly 
making their way up stairs. oN 

Mr. Snell forgot himself so far as to ring for his slippers, 
as was his daily wont, but a burst of scornful and derisive 
laughter from the lower regions was the only reply deigned 
to his daring summons. 

Mr. Snell became immediately aware of his mistake, and, 
rushing to the top of the stairs, cried out to “never mind ng 
which only caused another sardonic cachinnation-from below, 
but perhaps this time more in pity than in anger. 

Mr. Snell and the boys now commenced laying the table a 
duty which on this day was nobody else’s business or inclina- 
tion. Then came the decanting of wines and lighting of can- 
dies ; and the two boys brought up from a little cellar below a 
brass-banded coal-box, well filled with Cannel coal, which 
was placed by the side of the fender, and in an inobtrusive 
corner, tobe called upon occasionally. A monster carving- 
knife and fork, with steel guards, were next produced from 
a secret recess in the sideboard, where they had lain since 
last year, in the society of an enormous silver gravy-spoon, 
having a perforated silver partition in the centre of it, which 
had a wonderfully-imposing effect upon the uninitiated. 

Now, all was ready above stairs—everything in quiet, 
elegant order, when lo! an earthquake shock seemed to have 
taken place in the kitchen—the dinner was on the move! 
the crimson-faced old cook herself leading the van, Mrs. 
Snell following, the Misses Snell pressing close upon the 
mother, and an assistant scullion bringing up the rere, pant- 
ing and perspiring after the terrible labours of dragging 
boilers and monster pots, lifting laden cauldrons of tin-ware, 
and teeming, and steaming, and struggling at everything 
weighty and dangerous—being half over scalds and bruises, 
and though last not least in the category of trials and en- 
durances, having for the last five mortal hours being under 
the immediate influence of the fiery orbs and inevitable tongue 
of the leader of the present imposing procession. 

Well, the dishes were duly deposited, the covers removed, 
Mr. Snell voted to the chair, the family all seated, grace 
said, the first dashing wound given to the roast beef, a 
rush of gravy tinged deeply with aromatic blood—done to 
a turn! A smile from Mr. Snell. Mrs, Snell gently applied 
her white handkerchief to her burning brow to indicate the 
watchful labour she ‘had undergone to bring the dish to its 
admitted state of perfection. “A glass of wine, please ?” 
and the great masticatory drama opened in real downright 
earnest. There was, to be sure, a little bye-play with side- 
dishes and so, but the Snell family partook of everything at 
once, and the boys were always expected to carve the fowl 

(on principle), so that that delicate dish always remained 
in abeyance for the young gentlemen’s edification. 

Merrily blazed the Cannel coal within the perfectly- 
polished grate, and merrily laughed and chatted the young 
Snells as they attacked little mounds of pies and pasties, and 
sipped their tiny allotted glasses of ruddy port. Mr. and 
Mrs, Snell recounted all the events of that day twelvemonth, 
and as the feast died away in last tit-bits and languid soli- 
cit#tions, Mr. Snell stood up, and after saying grace, rang 
the bell for the removal of the whole discomfted army of 
ood things, 

The young folk now gathered about the blazing hearth ; 
the cook entered, as was her annual custom, to receive the 
commendations justly due to her for her great efforts and 
brilliant success in the great affair of the day, but as she was 
retiring, a significant glance brought Mrs. Snell to her side, 
into whose ear she whispered a few words. They were 
words of charity and good nature, for the blustering cook 
had a thoughtful and.kind heart. Mrs. Snell communicated 
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to Mr. Snell in a low voice, whereupon that | oe poor soul 
handed her his purse, merely remarking—“ All right; God 
bless you. I never would have thought of it.” 

Mr, Snell then rubbed his hands together in great glee 
and satisfaction, and after having brewed a red-hot bow] of 
punch for himself, out of which various little measures were 
distributed to his lady and the youngsters, he; commenced 
telling stories and singing merry songs for the amusement 
of himself and fellows, and to the great delight of the two 
boys in particular, who were then sure to secure their 
Christmas-boxes out of the height of his happy hilarity. 

Such is a rapid and imperfect sketch of the’ New Year's 
dinner of the Snell family. Me 

Let us now take a peep into the little room of poor Essy 
Conway the charwoman, and see how she passed her New 
Year’s evening. Essy Conway was the widow of a poor 
gardener, who had died suddenly, leaving her two little 
younglings to support as best she could amid a world of 
strangers. Essy heard of the poor-house and ‘its depravi- 
ties, and was determined never to enter it, nor: subject her 
poor children to its contamination as long as honest and re- 
solute labour could keep them all out of it. And so she 
went about charring and working at everything or anything 
that could give them even the scantiest means of existence. 
Essy never begged anything, nor would she permit her little 
boys to do so, although they could not otherwise be of the 
least assistance to her. Essy was proud—aye, that honest 
pride, born of industry and decency, which resolves to try 
every human effort against utter pauperism before yielding 
to unavoidable necessity. But, after all her efforts, New 
Year’s Day found her in absolute want; the miserable gar- 
ret which she occupied was without a spark upon its hearth- 
stone ; her children were in bed—if bed it might be called, 
composed of a scant bundle of damp straw, and the poor 
mother’s worn-away cloak for a covering.. They were cry- 
ing with hunger—sobbing, sobbing under the old cloak, for 
they had sense enough to know that their wailings would 
pain her; but their struggling half-pent sorrowing went 
forty-fold deeper into her heart than if they roared aloud, or 
cried out most vociferously for food. She did not venture 
to light a bit of candle which she had by her—what did she 
want of light? And the dull, foggy darkness of a cold win- 
ter evening made the interior of the sad dwelling miserable 
and melancholy in the extreme. 

Essy, crouched by the cold fire-place, thought of her dead 
husband and the happy, comfortable days they often passed 
together, and the big hot tears of memory and sorrow ran 
plentifully down her worn cheeks. A flood—a copious flood 
of tears relieved her despairing heart, but the continued and 
increased stifled sobbing of the poor starving children wrung 
again her mother’s heart, and she suddenly stood up, spoke 
kindly and fondly to her suffering offspring, and gently re- 
moving her cloak from their shivering bodies resolved, for 
the first time in her life, to go forth and beg. ‘ She blessed 
herself hurriedly, and hastened to the door; but an obstacle 
opposed her exit which no human power apparently could 
resist—it was no less than the corpulent identity of Mr. 
Snell’s crimson-faced cook. 

“Kssy! Essy!” puffed forth that worthy and benevolent 
anarchist. “You Turk! you heathen! you infidel! sure, 
this is no way to spend the blessed new year—not a stim of 
light, not a spark of fire! not a bit, not a sup, upon the 
little table or dresser, and the children, too, crying at your 
barbarity! Why, woman, didn’t I tell you yesterday even- 
ing to come down to our kitchen, with your little weenochs, 
and take share of what was going?  Arrah, my proud 
hussy, if you have no feeling for yourself, you ought, 
at least, to consider the wants of the cold little creatures 
there beyond in the corner. Begor! I hardly can have 
patience with you. There, now! and I won’tkeep your com- 
pany a minute longer,” and down she laid a well-filled 
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basket, whilst on the centre of the table, which she felt for 
in the dark, she slid a bright five-shilling-piece, which had 
lately been a close prisoner in the purse of the impulsive and 
charitable Mr. Snell. Essy was silent with wonder and gra- 
titude—and well the sagacious old cook knew it, for she 
huddled herself away down the dilapidated staircase, still 
muttering aloud her denunciation of “all beastly creatures, 
and all proud people too, who would not do what they were 
ordered—no more than if nobody in the whole world was 
superior to them ;” and further stating, that “it was her 
opinion that the children ought to bring an action against 
their mother, for putting them to bed without their suppers 
on a blessed New Year’s night, when every other bodies on 
the face of the earth had peace and plenty.” And so say- 
ing, the good old soul waddled out into the street, took a big, 
comfortable pinch of snuff out of an enormous tin canister, 
and chuckled egregiously as she wended her way back to the 
hospitable home of the family of the open-hearted Snells. 

Poor Essy uttered a fervent prayer of thanksgiving to the 
Almighty, lit her candle—lit her fire—lit her heart ; took 
up her children and dressed them—made them pray with 
her for their benefactors—gave a cry of joy at the sight of 
the five-shilling-piece, which all the lights revealed to her 
altogether. 

The children were soon seated at the glowing and crack- 
ling fire, wondering and munching away at the rate of a 
hunt, and laughing, and playing, and singing songs, and 
watching their mother preparing a cozy little meal out of 
the assets of the basket, which were by no means niggard 
or scanty. And oh! such a blessing as the big cook and all 
the Snells, old and young, got that night from the twosinless 
little innocents and their heroic mother! Such a blessing 
as must have delighted the angels to carry to the Almighty, 
and to receive in return his blessed assurance, that they who 
give to the poor lend to the Lord ! 





THE CITY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


In the year 1766,.exactly 100 years ago, the walls of the city, in- 
cluding those of the Castle in their largest extent, did not take up 
an Irish mile. Harris says: ‘‘ We shall endeavour to trace them 
out, as far as the ruins of time and the penury of writers will 
suffer, and as some parts of them in several places are still visible, 
we shall connect them together, partly by probable conjecture and 

artly by such memoirs as have occurr From the North or 
Store-tower of the Castle, the city wall was carried by the garden 
of Cork-house, which was anciently the church-yard of St. Mary 
les Dames, unto Dame’s-gate, which stood upon the rising of Cork- 
hill, opposite to.a small alley called by some Scarlet-alley, and by 
some ee feanibaceatiay, It is to be noted by the way, that the 
street now called Cork-hill is no ancient name of the place, but 
was ailixed to it only in the last century, from a house erected there 
by the first Earl of Cork, in which now is kept Lucas’s coffee-house, 
the old Exchange, and some other tenements inhabited by trades- 
men. The proof of this particular may, in some measure be col- 
lected from a grant of the ground on which those buildings stand, 
to the said Earl of Cork, now to be seen in his Majesty’s Rolls’- 
office, passed in the reign of King Charles J., though enrolled in 
the 28th of Charles IL. among other grants made to that nobleman 
by Queen Elizabeth, King James I., and King CharlesI. The 
grant is ‘of one piece of Jand with the appurtenances, situate near 
the Castle ditch of Dublin, late in the tenure of Jaques Wingfield, 
extending from the wall on the north part of the said Castle, in 
breadth an hundred feet, and from the bridge of the said Castle in 
length to the wall of the city of Dublin, ad joining to a certain 
tower of the said Castle (which must be the Store-tower) towards 


the east 150 feet. Also the whole piece now or late void ground P 


lying near the east and north wall of Dublin, extending from the 
castie catied Fyan’s Castle, and so near the wall, from the wall of 
the said city on the west unto a garden late in the tenure of 
William Grace or Patrick Kelly, or one of them, and the orchard 
called Fagan’s orchard, and so along by the mears of the said 
orchard unto the Hogg-lane on the east, and from the river Ane- 
liffe on the:north unto the walls of the said city, and the king’s 


‘torian (f) ‘to have taken their names from 





way, called Dame's-street, on the south and west, together with 
eran ce ane eee and other ap neces of and in 
ne - * eae oy seme of ho city of or he, 4 
en wi tch, and two gardens adjoining, in 
the parish of St. Andrew's, without the Dame ‘within or 
near to the said city, in the county of the city of Dublin, late 
parcel of St. Mary’s-abbey, near Dublin.’ We have given this part 
of the record at large, though it does not all properly belong to 
the subject of the present chapter; yet we thought it , in 
regard it shows how much the city is increased in buildings and 
improvements, even since the a of King Charles [., when gar- 
dens and void spaces of ground, and thatched houses were to be 
seen even within the narrow compass of the walls. To proceed. 

“* Dame’s-gate, anciently called the Eastern-gate—and also 
St. Mary’s-gate, and so mentioned by Maurice Regan, did 
not take its name from the mill-dam near it, as some persons 
have conjectured, but from the church of St. Mary les peanel, 
contiguous to it on the inside of the walls; and till the Reforma- 
tion (a) the image of the Blessed Virgin Mary stood in a niche of 
stone work over the gate—the pedestal and other footsteps whereof 
remained there till the gate itself was demolished within our own 
memory. From this gate, the street called Dame’s-street derives 
its name, extending in a line from east to west to Hoggin-green. 
This gate was built with towers castle-wise, and was armed with 
a portcullis. It was one of the narrowest entrances into the city, 
and standing upon an ascent was, when business increased and the 
town grew more populous, much thronged and incumbered with 
carriages ; for remedy whereof, the Earl of Strafford attempted (6) 
to have the passage enlarged by throwing down a part of the city 
wal], and some houses adjoining thereto; but the neighbouring 
proprietors could not be prevailed upon to yield their consents 
upon the terms proposed, and the project came to nothing. At this 
time the places where now Crane-lane, Essex-street, the Custom- 
house, Temple-bar, and Fleet-street are built, were a strand and 
slough, and there was a small harbour near the foot of Dame’s- 
gate, from whence Archbishop Alan in 1534 (c) took boat, intending 
to fly to England to avoid the fury of Thomas Fitzgerald, who 
had that year broken out into rebellion, and was a great enemy to 
the archbishop. (d) This slough was reclaimed, and ths river em- 
banked with quays in the reign of King Charles I1.(e); and the 
council chamber and other structures being built there, it was 
thought necessary by the government, in regard the incumbrances 
daily increased by the growth of trade, to make another aperture 
in the city wall, which was done in the government of Arthur, 
Earl of Essex in 1675, by demolishing Isod’s-tower, and in the 
room of it erecting a new,gate, which then got the denomination of 
Essex-gate, as the new street leading from it, and the bridge soon 
after laid over the Liffey, were called Essex-street and Essex- 
bridge, in honor of that Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Humphrey Jervis 
(who was afterwards knighted, and served in the office of Lord 
Mayor in 1681) was one of the sheriffs of the city when these 
works were undertaken, and promoted them with great zeal and 
activity, perhaps not without an eye to private interest, as he had 
a considerable leasehold estate on the north side of the river, and 
the event has shown that he was not mistaken in his reckoning, 
Essex-gate, at that time erected, has been since demolished. 

“‘ The tower before mentioned under the name of Isod’s-tower, 
together with Chapel-izod, a village near the city (and the same 
may be said of Isod’s-fort in the Park), are reported by an his- 
a-Beal-Isoud, or 
the fair Isoud, daughter to Anguish (I know not what) king of 
Ireland, and that the tower was a castle of pleasure for the kings 
to recreate themselves in.’ But perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to conjecture, that these places were so called from the sur- 
name of Isod, some of whom yet remain in the county of Kil- 


kenny. 
” Between Dame’s-gate and Isod’s-tower stood another (g) 
tower (now covered with a private edifice). 


“From Isod’s-tower the wall extended N.N.W. till it joined 





(a) MS. of Robert Ware. (5) Ibid. 
(c) Ware Aunal. regn. Hen. VIII. ad an. 1534. Hooker in Hollingsh. 


» 92. : 
.(d) She was driven on shore by contrary winds near Clontarf, from 
whence he went to a village called Artain to conceal himself for a time, 
but was discovered by his enemies, and the next morning dragged from 
his bed and most inhumanly murdered. 

(e) MS. Rob. Ware ut supra. 

(f) Stanihurst, ibid., p. 23. 

(g) Demolished in 1763, when Parliament-street was opened, in the 
middle of which it stood. 
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Newman’s-tower, by some (a) called Buttevant’s-tower on the: 


banks of the river, a little west of the place where Essex-bridge 
now stands, and from thence at no great distance it. was annexed 
to another tower anciently called,(b) Cafe’s-tower, but in latter 
times the Baker's-tower, the same having been long held asthe 
Baker’s-hall. 

“ From. Cafe’s-tower westward on the walls of the city, at the 


end.of Fishamble-street, stood a castle that in different ages bore |. 


two names—viz., Proutefort’s Castle and Fyan’s Castle, possibly 
from some families of both those names who either built or in- 
habited it. William Proutefort was.a man of some figure inthe 
reign of Edward III, and was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners (c) for levying a subsidy granted by the communities of 
the counties of Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, and Kerry to Almarick 
de Sancto Amando, lord justice, for carrying on the war against 
the Irish enemies, an. 1358. Three of the Fyans bore (h); the high 
offices of the city in the 15th and 16th centuries. For John 
Fyan was mayor in 1472 and 1479. Thomas Fyan was one of the 
sheriffs in 1540, and Richard Fyan was mayor in 1549 and 1564. 
It must be submitted to conjecture, whether the Prouteforts or the 
Fyans before mentioned gave their respective names to this castle, 
by the latter of which names it was called (d) in the year 1610, 
and by the former in 1678 (e), and was sometimes used as a state 
rison. 

“ The Old Crane, a strong building, and for a time used as.a 
custom-house, stood near the city walls between the Wood-quay and 
Merchant’s-quay, at the end of Winetavern-street, but seems to 
have been more modern than the towers and castles before men- 
tioned, and. to have been erected for other purposes than defence. 
Part of this building remained till of late, and from thence the 
wall made in the time of Edward Bruce’s attempt, stretched in 
a direct line along Merchant’s-quay, till it joined the Bridge- 
gate, standing on the south side of the Old-bridge, which gave 
name to one of the most ancient. streets in. the city, called from 
thence Bridge-street, and afforded also another inlet into the city. 
This gate was not coeval with the bridge, which was built in the 
reign of King John, but was erected in the year 1316 againt 
Bruce’s attempt. It was placed between two turrets furnished 
with a edie and ornamented with a public clock (f) for 
regulating the motions of market people homewards, which was 
set up in the year 1573, and seems to have been done from ob- 
servations made on the conveniencies which three public clocks(g) 
set up in the year 1560, by Queen Elizabeth, afforded the citizens, 
namely, one at the Castle, one in the city, and a third at St. 
Patrick's church. This gate, having through age suffered great 
decays, was repaired(h) at considerable expense by that queen ; 
and at the same time her royal arms were erected on the north 
side thereof, fronting Oxmantown, and an inscription fixed 
thereon bearing date MDXCVIILI. 

“From this gate the wall was continued on the west side of 
Bridge-street to another gate which stood between the south 
end of the said street and the lower end of New-row, near a 

lace called by Stanihurst (i) the Cucul or Cucold‘s-post. 

his gate supported(j) with an arch a castle without turrets, 
and had Hains under three several names. Some(h) have called 
it Gormund-gate, from one Gormund, a Dane, who they sup- 
pose was the builder of it, and others(/) from Gormund, a Danish 
saint. But neither of these hypotheses can be well supported, 
since the gate gave an entrance into the city, through that 
part of the wall which was built in 1316, (m) during the in- 
vasion of Edward Bruce, long after the extinction of the Danish 
power here. Others, with more probability, have called it Ormond, 
or Urmond-gate; and this also is a conjecture of Stanihurst(n), 





(a) Robert Ware, MS. 

(5) It stood at the foot of Essex-bridge, and the remains of the foun- 
dation were taken away when that bridge was reedified. 

(ce) Rot. Tur. Birm. 32 Edw. III., No. 8. 

(d) List of the mayors and sheriffs of Dublin. 

(e) Plan of Dublin annexed to this work, taken 1610. 

(f) Robert Ware, MS. (g) Ib. ut supra. 

(4) Annal. Q. Eliz., Eng., imputed to Sir James Ware, under the. year 
1560. (i) MS. ut supra. 

(j) Description of Ireland, p, 22. (k) R. Ware, ut supra. 

(7) Stanihurst ut supra. ‘m) R. Ware. 

(n) Anno 1316 the city walls on the north ran close by St. Owen’s 


church and Winetavern-street, in which places were two gates (described |} 


in Cambden’s Irish Annals) and by the stones of St. Saviour’s, the friars 


predicants’ church; the mayor and citizens enlarged and built a new wall | 


to the city from Newgate (from thence so called) to Ormond’s gate, 
which stood at the foot of King John’s bridge. 
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-who adds that it took the name from some Earl of Ormond, who 

issued out of it and defeated a body of Irish, who were approac 

ing to assault the city, and that in memory of the action, 3 

“was from thence so called; and this indeed s to be counte- 

‘nanced by the name which the place at this day bears, being called 

‘in Irish Geata na Eorlugh, or the Earl’s-gate. The place where 
it stood is now called Wormwood-gate. 

‘From Ormond-gate the wall stretched up a steep: hill to New- 
gate; but between both stood a square tower within the verge. of 
.the marshalsea of the four courts, commonly. called. the Black- 
dog(a), from: the sign of a Talbot there hungup. This tower was 
till towards the end of the 17th century called Brown’s Castle, 
not in regard of any ancient founder, but of a later proprietor, 
Sir Richard Brown, who kept his mayoralty therem in the years 
1614, 1615, and 1620. Newgate was anciently, and still is, made 
use of for the custody of the worst sort of criminals. It was built 
in a square form, and had a tower at each corner; but upon 
the reparation of it in the time of the usurpation,(}) the two 
towers that looked towards the city were taken down, the other 
two. next to Cutpurse-row are still remaining. It has been re- 
paired and altered not many years since, and a commodious pas- 
sage for foot people laid out on the south side of it. Whether it 
was called Newgate as being the last built of the city gates, or from 
Newgate in London, must be left uncertain; but it appears from 
undoubted records to have borne that name upwards of 500 years; 
of which the foundation charter of the hospital of Si. John without 
Newgate, made by Alured le Palmer about the year 1188, and the 
confirmation thereof by Pope Clement III. are pregnant evidences. 
It appears also by a record(c) in the Tower of London, that one 
Daniel, prior of the hospital of St. John without Rewgets, obtained 
the royal assent to the bishopric of Emly on the 8th of April, 
1288, though the see being at that time filled by one Christian, 
Daniel came short of his expectation. Among the plea rolls in 
Birmingham-tower (d) there is an instance also that comes near 
the point, where Walter, prior of St. John’s without Newgate, re- 
covered by fine against Richard Bretnagh, the lands of ¢ oa 
in the county of Limerick, before the justices itinerant at Limeri 
‘in Trinity term, 35 Hen. IT, t.e. 1251. 

“ A good part of the old walls of the city is to be seen at the 
market that nearly adjoins to Newgate. 

“From Newgate the wall was carried south-east along the rere 
of Back-lane, to another aperture in it at St. Nicholas’s-gate, and 
in this extension supported three towers; the first of which was 
called the Watch-tower, (e) placed near Newgate, where ordinarily 
a sentry stood heretofore to guard the prisoners therein confined ; 
from which circumstance it got its name. The second tower was 
in shape octangular, but was usually called the hanging tower, 
from a propension or leaning posture it had towards the suburbs. 
The third of these towers stood between the Hanging-tower and 
St. Nicholas’s-gate, and was called sometimes the Round-tower, 
from its figure, and sometimes St. Francis’s-tower, from its posi- 
tion opposite to the garden of the Franciscan friary, which is now 
all covered with buildings. 

“From St. Nicholas-gate the bounds of the city began to be 
contracted, and the walls were carried north-east at the back of a 
mill-race in Bride’s-alley, where a proportion of them is yet to be 
seen on the south side of Ross-lane, till they extended to another 
opening at Pole-gate, or rather Pool-gate, from a confluence of 
water which settled in this hollow, and was often troublesome to 
passengers, till a bridge was thrown over it, which was repaired (/) 
by Nicholas Stanihurst about the year 1544. In latter times the 
gate has been called St. Werburgh’s-gate, in regard to its situation 
at the south end of a street of that name, dividing the same from 
Bride’s-street, or St. Bridget’s-street. In equi-distance between 
Nicholas-gate and Pole-gate stood anciently a tower called Gene- 
ville’s-tower, (g) near adjoining to a building called after the 
the tower, Geneville’s-inn, both of which are supposed to have 
borrowed their names from Sir Henry Geneville, whose property 
they bo and whose wife, Maud Lacy, died in Dublin in the 
year 1502. 

“From Pole-gate the wall proceeded in pretty near a straight 
line till it terminated with the castle at Birmingham-tower, a little 
beyond a small tower which stood on the city wall, in the room of 
which was afterwards erected (/) a little building projecting out of 














(a) R. Ware. (b) Ibid. 
(c) Pat. 22 Hen. ‘ (d) Rot. fin. Berm. tur de an. 35 Hen. III. 
(e) MS, ut supra. 





(f) R, Stanihurst’s Description of Ireland in Holingshed, p. 23. 
(g) BR. W. ut supra. . + (A) Thid. 
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Hoey’s- ; and here a good of the city wall is to be’ 
seen. Anclently there was ood pute aaedid ait pave'ee 
entrance into the city from Sheep-street to Castle-street, called 


St. Austin’s-gate, not (as some have imagined) (a) as it opened a 


passage to a monastery of Augustin friars, which, to support their 
notion, they mistakingly Ince in Castle-street. For that religious 
house did not lie within the city, but without the walls northward 
of Dame’s-street, almost opposite to ‘the end of George’s-lane, 
where ‘some foot-steps of the ruins of it were lately to be seen at 


the bottom of Crow-street ; and it appears also by a fial (b) in the’ 


Rolls-office, that the site and possessions of this friary lying near 
the city were granted to Walter Tyrrel, to hold in fee’by knight's 
service, and six shillings and a penny rent; the heirs of which 
Tyrrel assigned them to Nicholas Viscount Netterville, by whom 
they were assigned to William Crow, whose family (for what we 
know) enjoy them to this day. But this gate took the name of 
Austin’s-gate, either as it was dedicated to that saint, or as it 
afforded a,passage to the friars of that order to attend the citizens 
in their nightly confessions and other duties, when the principal 
of the city were kept close shut and guarded. Before the 
uilding of the Castle, the wall of the city ran up short of the 
same, and to the west of it, until it joined Dame’s-gate ; and much 
of the foundation of the old walls has been from time to'time dis- 
covered in'digging the earth for laying the foundations of build- 
ings in that tract.” 





HERBERT LYNDON. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sprina@ had come again before I was able to leave the house, and’ 
find my way'to ‘the little grave-yard -where they ‘had laid = 
Peggy down to rest ; for the same fell disease that had proved fatal 
tolher had seized on me likewise, and for a longtime my life hung 
on a thread. It was a repetition of the old, dreary pain of two 
years before, only now more keenly felt, for in my first grief I had 
found a ready comforter, whereas now I had no-one to turn to, 
for even Dicky, my stout-hearted playmate—ever ready to sym- 
a with my“every trouble, was gone—banished by a fiat from 

rs. Deborah, and I was left to bear ‘my sorrow ‘as best I might, 
percse even the poor consolation I should have felt at sight of his 

ace. 

I shall never forget those days when I moped about the dreary 
house, wandering listlessly through the cheerless, empty rooms—now 
pausing to listen, with a shudder, to the wailing of the wind as it 
swept down the dim corridors, and then creeping back to my own 
room, where I have many a time stood for very loneliness before the 
glass, seeking to gratify my wild craving for companionship by 

azing on the reflection of myself, once again become the little 
ard, hollow-eyed fairy whom Peggy, by the potent household 
= of love and care, had transformed, for a brief space, into a 


She had taught me to pray, but somehow the lesson had es- 
caped me until one Sunday, when, on awaking suddenly, the faint 
tinkle of the distant bell, audible only in the stillness of the early 
morning, came clear and distinct to my ear. I started up, and 


dressing myself with all speed, stole down stairs, and cautiously } 


unfastening the door, made my way into the fields. 

It-was the first time ‘I had been out: since my illness, for Mrs. 
Deborah and her new servant, influenced, I think, more by regard: 
for their own convenience than by any very tender care for me,. 
had given me strict orders not to.leave the house, and the weather 
being unusually severe, I had had no great temptation to disobey 
the mandate, even had I not been restrained by fear, as was very 
often the case since 'Peggy’s death. Just now, however, I thought 
neither of disobedience nor’of the penalty it might incur, but led 
—e by a new impulse hurried.on till 1 came in ‘sight of the little 


he le were beginning to,pour out as I neared the entrance, 
and unwill to Ay me, Mee down a lane.that skirted the 
building, till reached a gate leading into the grave-yard. Here I. 
wandered for some time, searching e: ee as many new 
graves (for fever had done deadly work ‘that season) for the one 
that held my dear foster-mother. I found it at last in a far cor- 
ner, a’wooden cross at its head, and at the foot a little slab with 
her name:and the date of her death, cut in characters which I had 

no difficulty in recognizing as the work. of her poor boy. 
I threw: myself—unresigned young heathen that I'was—on the 


(a) R. W. ut supra.. + (6):Am. 34 Hen. VIIL July 10. 











damp mound, and clasping my arms round the little cross, burst 
into a paroxysm of tears. Mine was not the age at which we seek 
comfort from above, but some few words of prayers she had 
taught me rose to my lips as I knelt, and I murmured them over— 
I fear half mechanically, for my heart was not in them, until at 
length, exhausted by weakness, fatigue, and grief, I leaned my 
head against the cross, and heedless of the piercing cold, perhaps 
influenced by it, sank into a heavy sleep. 

I awoke in what seemed to me another and a better world, for I 
found myself buried in a great arm-chair, drawn close to a bright 
fire—a quiet, motherly-looking woman chafing my cold hands, 
while a tall, old man stood by my side gazing with an anxious 
look into my wondering face. “Ah, poor little girl,” exclaimed 
the latter, as I opened my eyes, “ you will soon be well again,” 
and he ‘stroked my hair gently as he spoke. “ Don’t be fright- 
ened ; you surely know me.” 

Yes, misty as were my perceptions, I knew him well; for though | 
he had never spoken to me - ae how pret white hair, 
and slightly-foreign aceent o r Peggy's friend and paragon 
Father Oysi, te saber than familiar things to me? : 

“ Where am I, sir?” 

“ Here in my parlour, where you should have come at first, in- 
stead of staying to catch cold in the damp outside. Get her a cup 
of warm tea, Mary—it will do her good.” 

The tea was brought, and as I drank it he sat beside me, and 
chatted.in such a gentle, pleasant strain that by the time my meal 
was ended we were quite like old friends. He seemed to know all 
about me, too, for he spoke of my grandmother, and regretted that 
the'state of ‘her health prevented her attending to my education. 
“ But that matter can be easily remedied,” he added, “ for I pro- 
mised Mrs. Moran that her child should not be neglected ; and so, 
my dear, if you can get your grandmother's permission to come 
over here every day, it will bea pleasure to me to teach you.” 

My answer was the ever-ready tear, so prone through life to 
“blend with the smile in mine eye,” that I might almost claim to 
be considered a true daughter of the land of “ Aileen Aroon.” 
Just then chancing to look towards the window, I saw, to my no 
‘small dismay, that the frosty morning had changed to a wet after- 
noon, and that the rain was coming down with a still determination 
that boded a long continuance. 

* Don’t be afrnid,” he said, smiling, as he saw my look of alarm, 
‘for now I for the first time recollected the possible consequences 
of my morning's escapade. ‘I have sent a messenger over to the 
‘Sanctuary to say you are here, and that you shall be sent home 
‘when it gets fine. You must know you have an old friend here 
in Mrs. Moran’s son, who lives with me, and minds my horse and 
gig; it was he found you this morning asleep on his mother's 
grave,-and a sad fright he got, poor lad, for you looked so white, 
and were so icy cold, he thought at first that you were dead.” 

This was‘a'glad surprise for me, and when an hour later Dicky 
returned, and rushing ‘in, all drenched as he was, bade me welcome, 
‘his ‘whole heart shining out through his great honest eyes, I could 
no longer “refuse to be comforted,” and so resigned myself with 
meek willingness to the pleasurable necessity of feeling perfectly at 
‘home. 

Late on the spring evening I rode home on Father Cyril’sshaggy 
pony, Dicky holding the bridle, and discoorsing me as we went 
leisurely along—for the evening was delicious—on the untold vir- 
‘tues of his new patron, who “ had given a home toa poor gossoon 
of an orphan, an’ had promised to give him the larnin’ that ’ud 
‘make a man ov him, if he only behaved as a dacent boy an’ his 
‘mother’s son should.” I dismounted at the dismantled ledge- 
gate, and having listened to a parting injunction, “ not to forget 
‘about coming again, if the ould misthress would let me,” bade him 
\good-night, and hurried in. 

I was received in less ogre-like fashion than I had expected ; 
‘and when, some days later, I found courage to broach the subject 
of education to Mrs. Deborah, and to repeat Father Cyril’s offer of 
‘teaching me, she gave a ready assent to the plan, similar in grace 
and graciousness to that she had formerly bestowed on Peggy, but 
with the manner of which I was: by no means disposed to quarrel, 
‘since I had gained the end I had in view. 

Anew and happy phase in my existence dated from that day— 
not Msgr so perfectly happy as, in my child-like forgetfulness 
of all thought of care, had been the two years I passed under 
Peggy’s fostering wing, but productive of no less good results. 
Every morning after breakfast, regardless of wind and weather, I 
‘took my way to the cottage, where, if Father Cyril was at home 
and at leisure, I sat down at once to study ; or if he were absent, 
| either worked in the pleasant garden or galloped round the fields 
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With a fair capacity, and an eager desire to learn, I made rapid 
progress—all the more rapid, perhaps, that nothing was ever set 
before me in the form of that childish bete noire—a lesson, hut 
everything which might élse have seemed dry and irksome was placed 
in such a light as would have excited the industry of even the most 
indolent. Much of my old friend’s instructions was conveyed, too, 
in the course of conversation—stirring recitals of the many event- 
ful scenes he had witnessed or taken part in during the course of 
his “ three score yeurs and ten”—of a youth passed amid the revo- 
lutionary din that had echoed throughout Europe at the close of 
the last century, heralding in the advent of the First Napoleon, in 
whose grande armeé he had served (doubtless with distinction, for 
the crossof “the Legion ” was the most treasuredof the souvenirs he 
left me) ; of after years spent striving for fame and honour in the 
ranks of worldly and ambitious men ; of sober middle age, preaching 
Gospel truths in savage lands. ‘For I had suffered much, petite, 
and had grown grey in the service of the world before I thought of 
turning my heart to God; and then, my dear, when old age had 
laid its hand on me, I said I would return to my own land—which 
I had fled in boyhood for my faith sake—and pass the remnant of 
my days, helping to keep that faith alive in the hearts of a hap- 
pier generation.” 

He had, more than any one I ever met the gift of imparting 
knowledge in a singularly lucid manner. Listening to him was like 
gazing into the depths of a clear well—one glance into the well, and 
you had fathomed its depths—one moment’s fixed attention, and 
you had taken in the full meaning he intended to convey. 

To listen to him was in itself “a liberal ‘education.” He would 
open some book of history or biography, and from its tritest 
page branch off into a dissertation, in the course of which he 
would say things so full of wisdom and learning that each sen- 
tence might in itself serve as a text, yet never so abstruse as 
to pass the comprehension of the eager little girl who sat by his 
side, 

Then, the wit with which he brightened the most homely sub- 
ject—not the “rash dexterity,” so justly condemned, which holds 
nothing safe or sacred; but the true gold, which whilst it could 
well pass current where wits were most courtly and keen, was now 
so tempered by gentleness and charity that it came with the glad 
influence of summer sunlight, making bright things sparkle and 
dull things look bright, and filling my mind with images of glad- 
ness and beauty, with the “sunshine within” the possession of 
which places us above the reach of envy, while making us the 
most really enviable of God’s creatures. 

One day when I was more than usually carried away by my 
enthusiasm, I seized his hand in both mine, and kissed it passion- 
ately; he drew it instantly away, with a look so grave that tears 
started to my eyes for fear that I had offended him, ‘* My child, don’t 
cry—I'm not angry ;” and he drew me towards him, and stroked 
my hair gently. ‘On the contrary, I am glad you have given 
me ab opportunity of speaking to you on what I consider a very 
important subject. You have one quality, Elly, not perhaps very 
blamable in itself, but which may make you very wretched unless 
restrained—you are too fond of making idols of those you love. 
Now, this is bad enough in all cases, but it is foolish as well as 
wrong with an old man like me. I do not say to you that you 
must not love me, for your love, my darling, is the only thing I 
now value on earth ; but I would have you accustom yourself to 

think of me as one who must very soon leave you, so that when I 
am gone your grief may not be so bitter as to undo all the good I 
may have been to you. Will you promise me to try and do this?” 

I gave the promise with trembling lips, and strove to keep it, 
too, though to do so cost me many a heart-ache. Meanwhile, my 
studies progressed, as I have said, very fairly. I learned French 
and Italian, besides stowing away a quantity of miscellaneous lore 
in every stray corner of my mind; and, in addition, my zealous 
teacher discovered that I possessed a fine voice, which, from the 
care he bestowed in cultivating it, 1 conclude he valued highly. 
Indeed, I soon came to prize it myself, when I found that the 
pleasure he felt in hearing me sing gave me power to repay, ever so 
poorly, some of the pains I cost him. 

_At my request an ancient instrument, built in the infancy of 
pianofortes, and which had long lain neglected in a corner of a 
spare room in the cottage, was mended, and in a short time I had 
mastered it sufficiently to be able to accompany my own voice, 
when I had it carried into a nook of a gallery that graced our vil+ 
lage chapel, from which elevation I, in company with a few little 
girls whom we trained into a choir, every Sunday edified the con- 
gregation with a series of hymns, which, as the old village dames 
were in the habit of assuring me, ‘“ sounded for all the world like 
the songs of the angels, honey.” How they were enabled to make 
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the comparison I never asked, for what, true daughter of Eve ever 
cared to question the accuracy of a compliment... “ae 

It was asad day for me when I looked for the last time on my 
dear old friend, and pressed my lips to the cold, white face, so. 
sweet and placid in the repose of death; but I bore it. bravely at 
his bidding—feeling, oh, dear me! so like the stern old martyrs to 
the faith, of whom he had told me many.a tale—and a martyr to: 
the faith I was, for it was very hard at my age to be called on to 
give up, one by one, each human creature that loved me, and yet 
bear the loss without a murmur, in the hope.of meeting in that 
far-off land, which to the mind of extreme youth seems so sha- 
dowy, so unreal, and so dim. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncreirr, Esq.* 
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Euiston had a great opinion of his own oratorieal powers, 
and imagined himself eminently qualified for the senate. 
Having a keen eye to the T'reasury bench, he always had a 
strong idea that he should shine as a legislator, and seriously 
thought of becoming an M.P. in a parliamentary sense ag 
well as in a theatrical one, and of representing the aristocracy 
and democracy of the country in another house and on another. 
stage than that of Drury Lane or the Olympic. : 

Among other attempts that he made for this purpose, the 
following is not one the Jeast worthy of notice. 3 

On Sheridan announeing his intention of withdrawing from 
the representation of Stafford and putting up for Westminster, 
Elliston thought the golden chance he had so long sighed for 
had presented itself. He accordingly wrote to Mr, G——, the 
great patron of the then rotten borough of Stafford, whose in- 
fluence had always ensured the return of Sheridan, to whom 
he was a staunch friend, and who it was well known could 
command a seat in the House for anyone he might choose to 
nominate. In a letter to this gentleman, Elliston modestly 
offered himself as a candidate, and solicited his interest, 
without which, as he remarked, he well knew a contest could 
not be sustained with any chance of success. To this appli- 
cation he received the following laconic and pointed rebuff : 

‘‘My pear Sir—I should have the greatest pleasure in 
acceding to your request, but the fact is, I have promised all 
my interest to Mr. Grimaldi.” 

Elliston was not at all abashed by this reply, but answered 
it with the following, in which he certainly had not the worst 
of the correspondence : | , 

‘‘DxaR Sir—I beg to acknowledge the favour of your reply. 
In desiring to become member for Stafford, I was actuated by 
the?reflection that as one theatrical proprietor and eminent 
dramatist had retired from the representation of that borough, 
he could not perhaps be more properly succeeded than by 
another theatrical proprietor and popular dramatic representa- 
tive, though I was too good a critic to wish that eminent person, 
Mr. Sheridan, and myself should at all be considered as rivals, 
and afford a handle for the proficients in the ‘* School for 
Scandal.” Iam not at all surprised at your announcement 
that you have promised all your interest to Mr. Grimaldi. 
As he owed his introduction, as a popular representative of the 
people on the stage of Covent Garden, to the auspices of 
‘‘ Mother Goose,” it is not astonishing (that which is good for 
the goose being also good for the gander) that he should 
wish his return for Stafford to be secured by one of her sons / 
I do not know but that the constituents of Stafford would be 
more fitly represented by that great clown than they could ‘be 
by me. The borough, the patron, and the member will be 
alike worthy of one another; and I should advise, for the 
benefit of all parties, that amongst the first measures brought 
forward, should be a motion to reduce the duty on foolscap/ 

During the last war Elliston was atone time proprietor 
the Dover theatre, where, as a great treat to the inhabitants, and 
by way of q grand draw on his benefit night, he had determined 
to produce an entirely new pantomime, in which all the tricks 
were to be of his own concocting—though the chief trick in 








* Continued from page 250. 
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it was, that unlike almost all the pieces he produced, it was 
totally innocent of any trick. All the properties of the theatre 
were called into requisition. The old scenery was touched 
up till it was better than new; and the Clown and Pantaloon 
were duly instructed by Elliston in the various kicks and 
bumps that were to be given and taken; the motley hero 
and heroine settled the different places in which they were to 
be found tripping, and to ensure the success of the produc- 
tion, and crown the whole, Elliston himself was to play the 
arch-wizard, through whose agency the transformations were 
to be effected. All was hope and expectation. The eventful 
night arrived, the house was crowded to suffocation, when, 
fatal chance! just before the rising of the curtain for the 
pantomime to commence, Mr. Elliot, the performer who was 
to sustain the character of Harlequin, discovered on going to 
the wardrobe, that their harlequin’s dress had, through mistake, 
been left in London. What was to be done? how play a 
pantomime without afharlequin’s dress, and how satisfy the 
audience without a pantomime? The expedient of putting 
on fleshings, a sort of cotton dress which fits tight to the body, 
and getting the scene-painter to paint it with the usual party 
colours of the motley hero whilst on the performer’s person was 
tried ; but the slight texture of the material, in the perspira- 
tion caused through the actor’s exertions to operate in it, 
made the colours run one into another in such a manner that 
this resource was soon given up as impracticable, other scenes 
were tried, but with no better success—all was despair; till 
Elliston becoming acquainted with the dilemma, his busy 
imagination, ever fertile in such cases, suggested an idea that 
fully promised to meet the emergency. 

** Have you a sailor’s dress in the stock, Brett?” he inquired 
of the tailor. 

“No, sir,’”’ answered Brett; ‘“‘ but a jacket and trousers 
can easily be borrowed of the Jew salesman in the High-street, 
on leaving a deposit.” 

“That will do capitally !” exclaimed Elliston. ‘‘Go to the 
front of the house and get five shillings from the gallery half- 
price, borrow the things, and let Elliot equip himself in them 
instantly ; I will set all to rights.” 

‘¢ What, sir, play Harlequin in a sailor’s dress ?” 

** Ay, sir, nothing can be more appropriate, as I will soon 
convince you ; ring up the curtain,” to the prompter, ‘‘ that I 
may go on and address the audience; but first desire Mrs. 
Brooks (one of the actresses) to let me have the blue ribbon I 
observed on her bonnet this morning, that I may attach it, in 
a handsome bow, to my breast ; it will look national, and be 
a pretty compliment.” 

His orders were complied with, and amidst the tumultuous 
plaudits of an audience composed of nearly half sailors, he 


walked on the stage and made the following extraordinary | P 


speech: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—lIt is with the most heartfelt 
satisfaction I appear before you, to express my deep and sincere 
gratitude for the brilliant and overpowering patronage with 
which you have honoured me this evening. I shall not 
attempt to conceal from you, ladies and gentlemen, that I have 
spared neither pains nor expense to deserve that patronage in 
the productions prepared for your entertainment. Our outlays 
have been enormous, our exertions unprecedented ; but still it 
has struck me, ladies and gentlemen, that something further 
yet remained to be done, to evince my soul-swelling sense of 
your kind bounty. Fortunately I have-at length hit upon it ; 
it is but a trifle, but it is by such trifles, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the hearts of men are best developed ; and as I have not 
been able to put it in the bills in time, that you may not be 
taken by surprise, I have determined on announcing it to you 
in person.” 

The audience were worked up to a high state of expectation 
and conjecture, and after bowing in return for the loud applause 
which this promise of something extra elicited, Elliston thus 
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‘*T need not tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that the good 
town of Dover, your town, is the first naval town of the first 
naval country in the whole naval world (immense cheering). 
It was here that the great Alfred conquered, and brought 
into port the fleet of the Scandinavians ; it was here that the 
heroic Sir Francis Drake destroyed the Spanish Armada ; and 
it was with the inhabitants of this proud seaport, that Howe, 
Jervis, Rodney, Duncan, aud the immortal Nelson, manned 
the various ships with which they annihilated the fleets of 
Holland, France, and Spain !—(Uproarious approbation.) 
These are glories, ladies and gentlemen, never to be forgotten 
and it is to commemorate these glories, pay a proper compli- 
ment to the naval pre-eminence of this great country 
achieved by the town of Dover, and at the same time evince 
my gratitude for the patronage of this evening, that I have 
determined on making the Harlequin of my pantomime a 
marine one / the more especially as he has to dance two or 
three hornpipes, which cannot be more appropriately executed 
than in the national costume of a British sailor’s jacket and 
trousers.” 

This announcement was hailed by the tars with three cheers, 
and Mr. Elliot actually played Harlequin in a sailor’s jacke* 
and trousers; and thanks to this harangue, never perhaps 
with greater satisfaction to himself or the audience, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





CITY RECORDS. 


1719. 
(Continued). 

In 1719, George I. went to the play or opera in a sedan-chair, and 
sat, like any other gentleman, in the corner of a lady’s box, with a 
couple of Turks in waiting instead of lords and grooms of the 
bed-chamber. In 1719 young unmarried ladies were invariably 
styled “Mrs” in phraseology of respect. ‘* Miss” was a term of 
something like reproach, denoting childishness, flippancy, or some 
other contemptible quality, and wry Fa ers to young ladies of a 
respectable class. ‘The comedies of Wycherley and Vanburgh all 
furnish illustrations of this prevailing custom. Lord Wharncliffe, 
in his “ Memoirs of Lady Mary Montague” (his lordship’s great- 
dmother), mentions that Lady Bute herself could remember 
aving been styled “ Mrs.” Wortley, when a child, by two or three 
elderly visitors, as tenacious of their ancient modes of speech as of 

other old fashions. 

“In the present day the honours of the table sit lightly om the 
lady who presides; her jewelled hand is not required to dispense 
the soup or dissect the turbot. In 1719 the same honours were a 
most grievous burden, the lady ae obliged, at dinners of cere- 
mony, to carve every dish, when selected, with her own hands; 
there were ‘carving-masters,’ who taught the accomplishment as 
regularly as dancing. Only fancy in the present day one of those 
rofessors of the knife-and-fork, dressed in bag wig and sword, giv- 
ing a young lady lessons upon a leg of mutton or a piggin-riggin. 
Lady Mary Wortley has left on record that she took lessons three 
times a-week in the art, in order that she might be perfect on her 
father’s public days. In order to perform her functions without in- 
terruption she was obiiged to eat her own dinner alone an hour or 
two beforehand. It was usual for children, even in the great and 
gay world, to ask and receive a parent’s blessing when meeting 
or taking leave for a short absence. ‘Sir,’ and ‘madam,’ were the 
respectful terms used when addressing ts: In 1719 tea-cups 
were a few sizes larger than walnut-shells, and the beverage itself 
confined almost entirely to the upper ranks. Gas and steam were 
unknown as agerts of light and force; horses carried double, and 
Parson Adams was content to drink his ale in Squire Booby’s 
kitchen. Mcn were strangled for sheep-stealing, hanged for taking 
a goat ; the body of the suicide lay on the cross-road, with a stake 
driven through the unhallowed form; and the of the felon 
swung in ghastly solitude from its gibbet on the moon-lit heath. 
Ladies went in masks to the play, their eee a, 
Poets wrote fulsome dedications to their titled patrons. The 
like the sacred olive, was strictly cultivated in our public schools, 
and a king sat upon the throne of England who could not 
a sentence of our la The South Sea scheme dimly fore- 
shadowed the railway mania, and the S or was the 
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the hes of tiresome senators were unreported, and in the 
learned schools of Oxford the fame of Sacherverell anticipated the 
popularity of Pusey. In 1719 the headlong folly of Charles XIL,, 
the annihilation of his army in Russia, his flight and exile in Turkey 
were subjects of recent occurrence, and themes for comment and 
conversation, even as in the present day we remember and talk 
of :Napoleon’s advance upon Moscow, his disastrous retreat, his 
banishment to St. Helena, still come comparatively recent with 
the less stirring home occurrences of which we are:still surrounded 
by the living actors and witnesses.” (a) 

In this year the following works were published : 

“ The Manchester Weekly Journal,” January 7. 

“'The Mirror,” February 5. | 

“The London Mercury,” March 14. 

“The Plebean,” March 14. 

“The Old Whig,” March 18. 

“The Patrician,” March 21. 

** The Moderator,” April 6. : 

“The Churchman, or Loyalists’ Weekly Journal,”. June 4. 
“The London Journal” (weekly), July 24. 
The Thursday’s Journal,” with a weekly letter from Paris, 

August 6. 

“The Jesuite,” August 8. 

The Daily Poste” (edited by De Foe), October 4. 

“ The Ludlow Postman,” October 9. 
6 The Manufacturer, or British Trade Truly Stated,” October 

“The St. James Weekly Journal, or Hanover Postman,” Oc- 
tober 31. 

* The British Merchant,” November 10. 

*“ The Weaver, or the State of our Home Manufacture Consi- 
dered.” November 23. 

** The Spinster.” By Sir Richard Steele, December 19. 

“ The Boston Gazette,” December 21. 

“Tbe American Weekly Mercury,” December 22. 

* The York Courant,” November 1 (5) 


1720. 

A charity sermon was preached at all the churches in Dublin for 
the poor, by order of government. ‘The collection altogether 
amounted to £1,227. 

On the 13th of December, Charles Edward, the Chevalier’s eldest 
son, was born. 

An equestrian statue of George I. was erected on Essex-bridge 
in this year, and when the bridge was being re-built, in the year 
1753, the statue was removed to its present site near the Mansion 
House in Dawson-street. 

In this year William Crosthwaite, by deed, granted £10 yearly 
for ever, issuing out of the impropriate rectory of Follystown, in 
the county of Meath, in trust, for the education of poor children 
in the parishes of Castleknock, Mullaghuddart, and Clonsillagh ; on 
which foundation a charity school was reported as existing in 1730. 
Twelve children were educated here in 1818. In 1826 the number 
increased to nineteen Roman Catholics and eight Protestants. The 
Report of 1835 states the number of its pupils as thirty-two. (c) 

Mr. Dalton, in his own agreeable, chatty way, tells us that “ In 
this year (1720) died, at St. German’s, the accomplished Anthony 
Count Hamilton, author of the ‘ Memoirs of Grammont’ (who had 
married his sister), and for many years the delight and ornament 
of the most splendid circles of society. He was a native of Ireland, 

whence he. passed over with his family to France, as adherents of 
Charles II. At the Restoration he again returned to England, 
but was on the Revolution a second time obliged to fly to the 
Continent. In the time of King James he obtained a regiment of 
foot in Ireland, and the government of Limerick, whence, on the 
abdication, he returned into France and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits.” 

In this year, Madame Stevens, having purchased the Jand on 
which Stevens’ Hospital now stands, commenced to build it on a 
more extensive plan than the fund would support, but, by the as- 
sistance of several considerable benefactions, she was enabled to 
complete two-thirds of the building in J uly, 1723, when the 
hospital was opened, and aceommodation for the reception-of forty 

atients, was ready in.1724. An act of parliament was obtained 
in 1729, appointing twenty-three governors and their successors, 
a body politic and corporate for ever. We-should mention that 


(a) Cambridge Advertiser. 
im Notes and Queries. 
(¢) Dalton’s “County of Dublin,” p. 560. 


infancy, was a most thriving child. Parliaments were triennial ; | 
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Dr. Stevens, an eminent —— in 1710, bequeathed £600 a 
year to his sister for life, and after her decease for erecting and 
endowing the hospital. . | 
Mrs. Esther Johnston, in 1727, left (after the death of her 
mother and sister), £1,000 to be laid out in the purchase of land 
either in Munster, Leinster, or Ulster, the income to be applied to 
the support of a chaplain. In the same year, Colonel Montgomery 
left’ to the hospital a field of about an acre, and right of com- 
monage, in Dolphin’s-barn, which (says Harris) has’ been in pos- 
session of the governors since his decease. By-the-way, where are 
now the commons in question ? In what manner has the hospital 
lost this privilege. We trust our antiquarian friend and kin. 


| correspondent, Mr. Dalton, will enlighten us on the subject. 


What would our modern straight-laced sinners say to the follow- 
ing public exposé in this year—Sir Erasmus Phillips loguitur— 
“September 19, rode out to New Brunswick, dined at the Bear, 
2s.'6d. ordinary. In the evening rode to Woodstock Park, where 
saw a foot race’ between Groves (Duke of Wharton’s running 
footman) and Phillips (Mr.° Diston’s). My namesake run the 
four miles round the course in eighteen’ minutes and won the race, 
and he made £1,000. Both men ran stark naked.” 

In the diocese of Durham, in this year, an unfortunate culprit was 
subjected to the following penance for misbehaviour: “ As ap- 
pointed, he was present in the parish church in his penitential 
habit, bareheaded: bareleg’d, and barefooted, with a white sheet 
about his shoulders ‘and a white rod in his hand, immediately after 
the Nicene Creed, and stood upon a stool in the church before the 
minister and ye whole congregation there assembled. He did 
acknowledge his offente in committing the sin of incest by 
saying, ‘Good neighbours, I, forgetting and neglecting my duty 
towards Almighty God and the care 1 ought to have had of my 
soul, have committed the horrid and detestable sin of incest with 
Margaret, widow of ‘my Uncle Sam, to the great danger of my 
soul, the evil and pernicious example of others, and the scandal 
of all good Christians. Ido here, in the presence of this con- 
gregation, in the most penitential and sorrowful manner, acknow- 
ledge and confess my sin and wickedness, and do declare myself 
heartily sorry for the same, humbly desiring Almighty God, 
from the bottom of my heart, and all good Christians, offended 
thereby, to forgive me this and all other my sins and offences, and 
to assist me with the grace of His Holy Spirit that | may never 
commit the like hereafter.” 

In a former number, we gave the particulars of the famous 
‘‘ South Sea Scheme,” .as every thing relevant to this event, 
which caused such deplorable calamity at the time, will be found 
interesting, we give the following letter of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, to Archbishop Wake, in February, 1720: “As to your 
South Sea affair, I told the fate of it last April, when it was at 
three hundred for one hundred, and the event has, in every parti- 
cular, answered my prediction, which I’ set down in a few que- 
ries, and shewed to my friends, but would not suffer them to 
be printed, because, I understood, that whoever said anything 
against the South Sea, was looked on as disaffected to the govern- 
ment and ministry, which is an accusation I would by no means lie 
under. I find both Houses are pretty sharp on the directors, and 
I hear nothing said concerning those whose office it was to prevent 
the ruin of the nation. If they did see that and suffered what was 
so easy to prevent, it is no hard matter to determine what they de- 
serve. If they did not see it, they were the only blind set of men in 
kingdom, and for the future ought never to be trusted, and beside 
that chastised for meddling in matters of which they were ab- 
solutely incapable—for surely such ought not to go unpunished ; 
but it 1s now no new thing to hang little rogues and let the great 
escape.” (a) 

Alas! how has the hospitality of our city departed in those de- 
generate days. ‘Time was, only 300 years ago, when it was not con- 
sidered beneath the official notice of the worthy corporate not 
only to encourage but to enforce hospitality, as appears by the 
following order recorded on the corporate books of 1558: “Jt is 
agreed that all those of the citizens of Dublin or inhabitants that 
be married within this franchise, or without, shall beare (give) 
balls the Shrove ‘Tuesday following, or paie five pounds fyne, to be 
divyded after the auncient custom thereof, leaving to all men 
auncient liberties and privileges in souch case, and savinge the 
Maior and Tresuror theire auncient aucthoritie to compounde 
with souche as they shall knowe to be unable to beare, as of old 
tyme haith bene used.” 


(a) Dalton’s * Archbishops,” 319. 
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CORK. 





Tnt ancient name given to the City by the Irish was ‘‘ Cor- 
cagh,”’ which signifies a marshy plaee, (the harbour was called 
Bealagh Coulragh), and was founded by the Danes, and en- 
closed by them with walls about the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury. These Ostmen being settled in an enemy’s country, and 
exposed to their attacks, found it necessary to enclose the 
town which preeured them security and wealth. The town 
was originally situate on a marshy island surrounded by the 
Lee. The principal. part first fortified by a wall was on this 
marshy island. 

In 918: the Danes were in. peaceful possession of the pro- 
vinee, and in 960, being at war with the Irish, they burned. 
and plundered the city, and continued their spoliations in sub- 
sequent years until, in the year 1131, Turlagh, father of Rode- 
rick, King of Connaught, reduced Munster, and divided it into 
two parts—viz., Desmond and Thomond. The first he gave 
to Donogh M‘Carthy, who founded the city of Cork, and the 
other he. conferred on Connor O’Brien. In the year 1172 
Dermot. M‘Carthy, King of Cork, swore fealty, subjected 
his' country to Henry Il., ‘and gave him hostages as a 
security for ayearly tribute. In 1174 Strongbow was attacked 
by a fleet from Cork, under command of. Gibert, son of Tur- 
gesius, Prince of the Ostmen, who was killed by David Walsh, 











vast territories amongst the adventurers who assisted him in 
subduing it, and gave to Robert Fitzstephen and Milo de 
Cogan the kingdom of Cork and the cantreds of the Ostmen. 

‘In order to secure the quiet possession of the country, 
Cogan and Fitz:tephen came to an agreement with Dermot, 
King of Cork, to let them have twenty-four cantreds at a small 
annual rent. They divided seven others which lay contiguous 
to the city between themselves, and. agreed at the same time 
to divide equally the rent .of the other twenty-four cantreds 
which they had granted to the Irish. Fitzstephen granted 
three cantreds to his sister’s son, Philip de Barry, who soon 
after built the castle of Barry’s Court, and some say also that 
of Shandon. 

‘In 1182 MacCarthy, renouncing his allegiance to the Eng- 
lish, marched to Cork, which Fitzstephen, in grief and con- 
sternation, almost despaired to defend. Raymond le Gros, 
however, soon reinforced the garrison, and by the terror of 
his name forced the men of. Dermond to raise the siege and 
sue for peace. 

_. “In 1185 King John granted its first charter to the city, 
with all the customs and Jaws of Bristol. | 

‘¢ Cogan and young Fitzstephen, to treat with the people 
‘of Waterford, went to Lismore, on the invitation of one Mac- 
Tirid, who, stealing suddenly and unawares on them, treache- 
rously murdered them and their servants.(a) 





and his followers overthrown. 

_ The kingdom being reduced under the power of the Eng- 
lish, and so publicly proclaimed to be, Henry II. distributed 
: 76, . | 


But we must suspend—the (Printer’s) Devil is at the door, 
and we must defer oar narrative to another occasion. 
(a) Tuckey’s “Cork Remembrancer.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—MR. BELLEW. 
(Coneluded.) 





Mr. Wittiam BELLEwW is a member of one of the most 
distinguished Roman Catholic families in Ireland. There 
was formerly a peerage attached to his name, which was ex- 
tinguished in an attainder. A baronetcy was retained. His 
father, Sir Patrick Bellew, was a man of a high spirit, dis- 
tinguished for his munificence and that species of disastrous 
hospitality by which many a fine estate was so inglori- 
ously dismembered. He constituted a sort of exception 
among the Catholic gentry, for at the time when that body 
sank under the weight of accumulated indignities, Sir Patrick 
Bellew exhibited a lofty sense of his personal importance, 
and was sufficiently bold to carry a sword. His property 
descended to his eldest son, Sir Edward Bellew. Mr. William 
Bellew, the barrister, who was his second son, was sent to 
the Anglo-Saxon university of Douay, from whence he re- 
turned with all the altitude of demeanour for which his 
father was remarkable, but with a profound veneration for 
all constituted authorities, of whatever nature, kind, or de- 
gree, and with abstract tendencies to political submission 
which are by no means at variance with a man’s interests in 
Ireland, He was one of the first Roman Catholics called to 
the bar, and I have understood from some of his contempora- 
ries, that, as he represented the Catholic gentry, and was 
considered to take a decided lead in their proceedings, on 
his first appearance in the Four Courts he attracted much 
notice. His general bearing produced a sort of awe; and 
it was obvious that, as Owen Glendower says, “‘ he was not 
in the roll of common men.” His lofty person, his stately 
walk, his perpendicular attitude, the rectilineal position of 
his head, his solemnity of gesture, the deep and meditative 
gravity of his expression, his sustained and measured utter- 
ance, the deliberation of his tones, his self-collectedness and 
concentration, and that condensed, but by no means arro- 
gant or overweening look of superiority by which he is cha- 
racterized, fixed an universal gaze upon him; and from the 
contrast between him and the rapid, bustling, and airy man- 
ner of most of his brethren, excited a general curiosity. 
Heedless of observation, and scarcely conscious of it, the 
forensic aristocrat passed through the throng of wondering 
spectators, and as Horatio says of the Royal Dane, 
“with solemn march 
‘Went slow and stately by them.” 

There was indeed something spectral in his aspect. The 
phantom of the old Catholic aristocracy seemed to have been 
evoked in his person, while the genius of Protestant ascen- 
dancy shrunk before its majestic apparition. All idea of 
checking “ the growth of Popery” vanished in an instant at 
his sight; the only man who could compete with him in 
longitude of dimensions being Mr. Mahaffy; but that gen- 
tleman’s stupendous length sat uneasily upon him, whereas 
the soul of the lofty Papist seemed to inhabit every depart- 
ment of his frame, and would have disdained to occupy any 
other than its sublime and appropriate residence. High as 
his post and demeanour were, they were wholly free from 
affectation. With a great deal of pride, he manifested nei- 
ther insolence nor conceit. He looked far more dignified 
than authoritative; and although a strong expression of auste- 
rity was inscribed upon his countenance, it was by no means 
heartless or even severe. If I were a painter, and were em- 
ployed to furnish illustrations of “ Ivanhoe,” I do not think 
that I could find a more appropriate model than Mr. Bellew 
for the picture of Lucas Beaumanoir. His visage is inexora- 
ble without fierceness ; and many a time hath he been ob- 
served fixing his immitigable eye upon a beauty in the dock, 
at the assizes of Dundalk, with that expression with which 
the Grand Master is represented to have surveyed the unfor- 
tunate Jewess. His friend Mr. MacKenna used to observe, 
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that if ‘‘ William Bellew saw a man hanging from every lamp- 
post down Capel-street, in his morning’s walk from Great 
Charles-street to the Four-Courts, the only question he would 
ask would be, whether they were hanged according to law ?” 
Mr. Bellew came with signal advantages to the bar. He 
was closely connected with the oldest and most opulent 
Roman Catholic families, and was employed as their domestic 
counsel. Their wills, their purchases, and marriage articles 
were drawn under his inspection. It was, I have heard, not 
a little agreeable to behold Mr. Bellew going through a mar- 
riage settlement, where an ancient Catholic family was tobe 
connected with an inferior caste. -In Ireland, as well as in 
the sister country, the pride of birth prevails among the 
Roman Catholic gentry beyond almost any other passion. As 
in England we find an universal diffusion of cousinship 
through the principal Catholic houses, so the ancient blood 
of the Catholics of the Pale has been, by a similar process of 
intermarriage, carried through an almost uniform circula- 
tion. ‘This pride of birth among the Catholic gentry, when 
excluded from political distinction, was perfectly natural. 
Having no field for the exercise of their talents, and without 
any prospect of obtaining an ascent in society through their 
own merits, they looked back to the achievements of their 
ancestors, and consoled themselves with the brilliant retro- 
spect. Whilea young Irish Protestant threw himself into the 
field of politics, an Irish Catholic was left without the least 
scope for enterprise, and had scarce any resource but to pace 
up and down the damp apartments of his family mansion, 
and to commune with the high-plumed warriors of the Pale 
who frowned in mouldering paint before him. The young 
ladies, too, were instructed to look with emulation on the 
composed visages of their grand-aunts, and to reverence the 
huge circumference of hoop in which their more sacred sym- 
metries were encompassed and concealed. For a consider- 
able time it was possible to maintain the dignity of the Ro- 
man Catholic families without any plebeian intercourse ; but 
at last the pressure of mortgages and judgments became too 
great, and it was requisite to save the estate at the expense 
of the purity of its owner’s blood. After a struggle and a 
sigh, the head of an old Catholic house resigned himself to 
the urgency of circumstances, and yielded to the necessity of 
intermingling the vulgar stream which had crept through 
the grocers and manufacturers of the Liberty, with a cur- 
rent which, however pure, began to run low. A priest, a 
friend of the family, who, as matrimony is one of the seven 
sacraments, thinks himself in duty bound to promote so sa- 
He gives a couple of taps to 
his gold snuff-box, tenders a pinch to the old gentleman, pro- 
tests that there are risks in celibacy—that it is needful to 
husband the constitution and the estate, and observing that 
the young squire, though a little pale, is a pretty tellow, 
puts his finger to his nose, and hints at a young damsel in 
New-row (a penitent of his reverence, and a mighty good 
kind of young woman, not long come from the Cork con- 
vent), with ruddy cheeks and vigorous arms, a robust waist, 
and antigallican toes. ‘The parties are brought together. 
The effect of juxtaposition is notorious—most of my readers 
know it by experience. The young gentleman stutters a com- 
pliment—the heart of the young lady and her wooden-fan 
are in a flutter; the question is popped. The old people 
put their heads together. Consideration of the marriage, high 
blood, and equity of redemption upon one side, and rude 
health and £20,000 on the other. The bargain is struck ; 
and to ensure the hymenial negotiation nothing remains but 
that Counsellor Bellew should look over the settlements. 
Accordingly.a Galway attorney prepares the draft mar- 
riage settlement, with a skin for every thousand, and waits 
on Mr. Bellew. Laying thirty guineas on the table, and 
thinking that upon the credit of such a fee he may presume 
to offer his opinion, he commences with an ejaculation on 
the fall of the good old families, until Mr. Bellew, after 
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counting the money, casts a Caius Marius look upon him, 
and awes him into respect. He unrolls the volume of parch- 
ment, and the eye of the illustrious conveyancer glistens at 
the sight of the ancient and venerable name that stands at 
the head of the indenture. But as he advances through the 
labyrinth of limitations, he grows alarmed and disturbed, 
and on arriving at the words “ on the body of the said Judy 
Mac Gilligan to be begotten,” he drops his pen and puts the 
settlement away, with something of the look of a French- 
man when he intimates his perception of an unusually bad 
smell. Itis only after an interval of reflection, and when he 
has recalled the fiscal philosophy of Vespasian, that he is per- 
suaded to resume his labours, but does not completely re- 
cover his tranquillity of mind, until turning the back of his 
brief he marks that most harmonious of all monosyllables, 
paid,” at the foot of the consolitary stipend. 

No man at the bar is more exact, careful, technical, and 
expert in conveyancing than Mr. Bellew. He at one time 
monopolized the whole Catholic business. 

Nor was it to the Roman Catholic body that his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer was confined. He deservedly obtained ‘a 
very high character with the whole public for the extent of 
his erudition, his familiar knowledge of equity and of the 
common law, the clearness of his statements, the ingenuity 
and astuteness of his reasoning, and for that species of calm 
and deliberative elocution which is of such importance in 
the Court of Chancery. I look upon Mr. Bellew as a-man 
who has most grievously suffered by his exclusion from -the 
inner bar, from which nothing but his religion could have 
kept him. It was in the Court of Chancery that his business 
lay almost entirely; and in that court it is absolutely neces- 
sary to havea silk gown in order to be listened to with ordi- 
nary attention. The reason is this—not that Lord Manners 
pays no respect to any individual who is not in silk attire, 
but because the multitude of king’s counsel who precede a 
lawyer in a stuff gown of necessity exhaust the subject, and 
leave him the lees and dregs of the case. Mr. Bellew has 
lived to see his inferiors in talent and in knowledge raised 
above his head, and it is now his doom, at the end of a cause, 
to send his arguments like spent shot, after the real contest 
has been decided, and the hot fire is over. His situation 
would be very different indeed if it were his office to state 
cases and open important motions, for which no man is more 
eminently qualified. ‘The whole bar feel that he labours un- 
der a great hardship in this particular, for which a pension 
of £600 a-year affords a very inadequate compensation. 
Mr. Bellew’s pension of £600 has effectually excluded him 
from all useful interference in Roman Catholic affairs ; for 
whenever he opposes a popular measure, it is sufficient to 
refer to his salary at the Castle in order to excite the popular 
feeling against him. He has, however, upon this subject 
been a good deal misrepresented, and it is only an act of 
justice to him to state the facts. ‘ 

The Catholic aristocracy supported the Union. They 
were led astray by a promise from Lord Cornwallis, and by 
such an intimation from Pitt as induced him to resign. Ido 
not intend to discuss the merits of the question, but can 
readily conceive that many a good man might have advo- 
cated the measure without earning for his motto, “‘ Vendidit 
hicutro patriam.” Iam fully convinced, from what I know 
of the honourable cast of Mr. Bellew’s mind, that he never 
did promote the measure from any sordid views to his own 
interest. Lord Castlereagh was well aware of the importance 
of securing the support of the leading Roman Catholic gentry, 
and the place of assistant-barrister was promised to Mr. Bel- 
lew. Whether the promise was made before or after the 
Union I am not aware—nor is it of consequence, excepting we 
adopt the scholastic distinction of Father Foigard in his argu- 
meutative assault upon Cherry's virtue: “If it be before, it 
is a bribe; if it be after, it is only a gratification.” At all 
events, I am convinced that Mr. Bellew did nothing at 
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variance with honour and conscience from any mercenary con- 
sideration. The place of assistant-barrister became vacant. 
Lord Castlereagh was reminded of his engagement, when, 
behold! a petition, signed by the magistrates of the county 
to which Mr. Bellew was about to be nominated is pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant, praying that a Roman Ca- 
tholic should not be appointed to any judicial office, and 
intimating their determination not to act with him. The 
government were a good deal embarrassed by this notifica- 
tion, and in order at once to fulfil the spirit of their con- 
tract, and not to give offence to the Protestant magistrates, 
a pension equivalent to the salary of a chairman was given 
to Mr. Bellew, and he was put in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of the office without the labour of cultivation. 

That it was reprehensibie to tax the people with an addi- 
tional pension on the part of the Irish government, out of a 
miserable dread of irritating a few Protestant gentlemen, 
cannot, I think, be questioned ; and but few persons will be 
inclined to attach any great blame to Mr. Bellew for having 
accepted of this compensation. It would be very idle, how- 
ever, to enter into any explanation upon these subjects with 
the Roman Catholic body, among whom the very name of 
pensioner, connected as it is with all sorts of back-door and 
postern services at the Castle, carries a deep stigma, No 
matter how well Mr. Bellew may argue a point at a Catholic 
assembly—no matter how cogent and convincing his argu- 
ments may be in favour of a more calm and moderate tone 
of proceedings, the moment Mr. O'Connell lifts up his 
strong arm, and with an ejaculation of integrity “ thanks 
his God that he is not a pensioner !” all the Douay syllogisms 
of Mr. Bellew vanish at the exclamation, and yells and shouts 
assail the retainer of government from every side, Had he 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, the clinking of the gold would 
be heard amidst the thunder. Yet I entertain no doubt that 
Mr. Bellew has not, in his political conduct, been actuated 
by any mean and dishonest motive. I utterly dissent from 
him in his views, principles, and opinions ; but I believe that 
he is only acting in conformity with impressions received at 
a very early period, which his education and habits tended 
not a little to confirm. His first opinions were formed at a 
period when the Roman Catholic aristocraey was actuated 
by a spirit very different from that which it has lately 
evinced. Much condemnation has been attached to that 
body for their want of vigour in the conduct of Catholic 
affairs. But all allowances ought to be made for them, The 
penal code had, after a few years, ground the gentry almost 
to powder. They lived in a state of equal terror and humi- 
liation. From their infancy they were instructed to look 
upon every Protestant with alarm ; for it was in the power 
of the meanest member of the privileged class to file a bill of 
discovery, and strip them of their estates, At their ordinary 
meals they must have regarded their own children with awe, 
and felt they were at their mercy. Swift represents the 
whole body as little better than hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The complication of indignities to which they 
were exposed must necessarily have generated bad moral 
influences; and accordingly we find in their petitions and 
remonstrances a tone of subserviency at which their descen- 
dants would blush. Even after the penal code was relaxed, 
and they were restored to the rank of citizens, they preserved 
the attitude of humility to which they had been accustomed ; 
and when the load which they had carried so long was taken 
off, they retained a stoop. At length, however, they stand 
erect in their country, and with very few exceptions ex- 
hibit the same spirit as the great mass of the people. Lord 
Fingal, though prevented by his health from taking an active 
part in public affairs, gives evidence of his assent to the bold 
}and vigorous course of measures adopted by the body of 
which he is the hereditary head by the presence of his son. 
The latter, Lord Killeen, manifests as much energy and de- 





termination as he does sound sense and admirable discretion. 
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Lord Gormanstown has thrown himself with enthusiasm 
inio the national cause, and feels the injuries of his coun- 
try with a deep and indignant sensibility; and even Lord 
Kenmare, whose love of retirement excludes him from the 
bustle of public meetings, lends to the Catholic Association 
the authority of his name, and shows that the spirit of 
patriotism has penetrated the deep woods of Killarney, in 
which his lordship and his excellent lady (the sister of Mr. 
Wilmot Horton) are connubially embowered. I should not 
omit to add, that Sir Edward Bellew and his son, who is a 
young man of very considerable abilities, and likely to make 
a distinguished figure, displayed during the late election for 
the county of Louth, great public spirit, energy, and determi- 
nation. But amidst this almost universal change in the 
general temperature of the country—amidst this general 
ascent of the mercurial spirit of the people, Mr. William 
Bellew remains at zero. Not the smallest influence is per- 
ceptible in the cold rigidity of his opinions. ‘True to the 
doctrine of non-resistance, he brings up in its support the 
whole barbarous array of syllogistic forms with which his 
recollections of Douay can supply him. It is in vain that 
the rapid progress of the Catholic cause is urged against 
him—you appeal in vain to the firmness, union, and organ- 
ization of the people which have been effected through the 
Catholic Association—the insurrection of the peasantry 
against their landlords, and the consequent sense of their 
own rights with which they have begun to be impressed, 
are treated with utter scorn by this able dialectician, who 
meets you at every step with his major drawn from religion 
and his minor derived from passive obedience, and disperses 
your harangue with his peremptory conclusion. Nor is it 
to speculation that he confines his innate reverence for the 
powers that be; for, after the dissolution of the old Roman 
Catholic Association by an act of parliament, when an effort 
was making to raise another body out of its ruins, of his own 
accord Mr. Bellew gratuitously published a letter in the pub- 
lic journals, to demonstrate to the Attorney-General that it 
would be legal to put it down. In this view Mr. Plunket 
does not appear to have concurred. 

Notwithstanding the censure which I have intimated of 
Mr. Bellew’s political tendencies and opinions, I repeat, and 
that sincerely and unaffectedly, that I entirely acquit him of 
all deliberate corruption. His private life gives an earnest 
of integrity which I cannot question. It is, in all its indi- 
vidual relations in society, deserving of the most unqualified 
encomium. It would be a deviation from delicacy, even for 
the purposes of praise, to follow Mr. Bellew through the 
walks of private life. Su'tice it to say, that a more generous, 
amiable, and tender-hearted man is not to be found in his 
profession, and underneath a frozen and somewhat rugged 
surface, a spring of deep and alundant goodness lives in his 
mind. 

If in the hasty writing of the present sketch I have al- 
lowed grotesque images in connexion with Mr. Bellew to 
pass across my mind, | have “ set down naught in malice ;” 
and if I have ventured on a smile, that smile has not been 
sardonic. In addition to the other qualities of Mr. Bellew 
for which he merits high praise, I should not omit his sin- 
cere spirit of religion. He is one of those few who unite 
with the creed of the Pharisee the sensibilities of the Sama- 
ritan. Mr. Bellew is a devout and unostentatious Roman 
Catholic, deeply convinced of thetruth of his religion, and most 
rigorous in the practice of its precepts. The only requisite 
which he wants to give him a complete title to spiritual per- 
fection is one in which some of his learned brethren are not 
deficient ; and it cannot be said that he “has given joy in 
heaven,” upon the principle on which sv many barristers 
have the opportunity of administering to theangelic transports. 
One of the results of his having been always equally mortal 
and abstemious as at present is, that his dedication to religion 
attracts no notice. If another barrister receives the sacra- 











ment it is bruited through town; and at all the Catholic 
parties the ladies describe with a pious minuteness the col- 
lected aspect, the combined expression of penitence and 
humility, the clasped hands and the uplifted eyeg of the coun- 
sellors; while the devout Mr. Bellew, who goes through 
the same sacred exercise, passes without a comment. In 
truth, I should not myself know that Mr. Bellew was a man 
of such strong religious addictions but for an incident which 
put me upon the inquiry. Upon Ash-Wednesday it is the 
practice among pious Catholics to approach the altar; and 
while he repeats in a solemn tone, “ Remember, man, that 
thou art dust,” with the ashes which he carries in a vase the 
priest impresses the foreheads of those who kneel before him 
with the sign of the cross. Some two or three years ago, I 
recollect the court was kept waiting for Mr. Bellew, and the 
Master of the Rolls began to manifest some unusual symp- 
toms of impatience, when at last Mr. Bellew entered, having 
just come from his devotions ; and such was his haste from 
chapel that he omitted to efface the “memento mori” from 
his brow. The countenance of this gentleman is in itself 
sufficiently full of melancholy reminiscences, but when the 
Master of the Rolls, raising his eyes from a notice which he 
was diligently perusing, looked him full in the face, he gave 
an involuntary start. The intimation of judicial astonish- 
ment directed the general attention to the advocate; and, 
traced in broad sepulchral lines formed of ashes of .ebony, 
in the very centre of Mr. Bellew’s forehead, and surmounted 
by an ample and fully powdered wig, the black and appalling 
emblem. ‘The burning cross upon the forehead of the sor- 
cerer in “ The Monk” could not have produced a more awful 
effect. The Six Clerks stood astonished—the Registrar was 
petrified—the whiskers of Mr. Daniel M‘Kay, the Irish 
Vice-Chancellor, stood on enu; and while Mr. Driscol ex- 
plained the matter to Mr. Sergeant Lefroy, Mr. William 
M‘Mahon, with some abruptness of tone, declared that he 
would not go beyond the motion. 
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WHAT more remains to be told before I come to the opening of 
my tale may be compressed into a small space. ‘Two years and 
a-half had elapsed between the death of Peggy and that of our 
old friend—consequently I was now nearly thirteen years old. My 
foster-brother had been long since, through the generosity of 
Father Cyril, apprenticed to a thriving tradesman in a neighbour- 
ing town, so that when the grave closed over our mutual friend, 
and that the grim walls of the Sanctuary enclosed my only 
home, the pain of utter loneliness again seized on me with even a 
sterner,and harsher grasp than before. | 

Now, however, I was at heart a woman—or at least I thought 
myself so, though in stature and appearance even younger than my 
years; and I felt that the childish grief that had before over- 
whelmed me should be struggled against and overcome, if [ would 
not lose the fruit of all the lessons so carefully and lovingly in- 
stilled. This was no easy task, but I strove to fulfil it, and so far 
succeeded as to be able, after a time, to resume my studies with 
something of the zeal of former days, though now robbed of, the 
charm which had made study a delight. _ : 

Indoors, too, matters assumed a rather different aspect. Driven 
by sheer necessity I sought to propitiate Mrs. Deborah, for I was 
essentially a sociable animal, and even her starched companionship 
was preferable to sitting hour after hour alone in my own room, 
with none but painful thoughts to bear me company when wearied, 
as even the most ardent student should at times become, from 
poring perpetually over books, " 

A very arid specimen of the genus feminine I found her, and one 
well calculated to foster the superior estimation in which I was 
always inclined to hold the opposite sex as contrasted with my own— 
although, all things considered, we got on together much better 
than [ had expected. Now, when I would come down in the even- 








ing after she had put my grandmother to bed, and offer to read 


to her out of one of the musty old tomes, as grim and uncompro- 
mising looking as herself, which she was wont to affect before re- 
tiring for the night, she no longer repulsed me, but accepted the 
offer with tolerable grace—on one occasion, indeed, so far relaxing 
form her austere dignity as to aver that, “* Considering the very 
odd sort of persons who had had ‘ the bringing up of me,’ I was 
greatly improved, and could at all events pronounce my words out 
clear, instead of mumbling them like a charity-girl. 

By degrees, too, I volunteered to relieve her of some of the more 
onerous cares of housekeeping, such as having tea and toast in an 
advanced state of preparation whenever her “delicate health” de- 
tained her later than usual in the morning, and seeing that the 
‘new cook” served up dinner as nearly as possible after poor 
Peggy’s comfortable fashion, By-the-way, there was perpetually 
a ‘“*new cook” in the Sanctuary—I remember no fewer than 
seventeen of these “ unaccountably provoking persons” ministering 
to our wants during the educational period [ have described, and 
I am by no means sure that they made up the sum total. After 1 
had become deputy I contrived to keep the then resident on my 
hands for the remainder of my stay—the doing which, [ maintain, 
evinced no mean talent for diplomacy. 

One good result of this hybrid friendship was, that I lost the 
sensation that had so long oppressed me—of being a little house- 
hold Ishmael; for thongh I now saw my grandmother less than 
before—as she never rose till noon, and was wheeled back to her 
room immediately after tea—still I had grown so accustomed to her 
silent system that I now heeded it very little; and it.was something 
to have conquered the dislike—to have partially gained the regard 
of even one of these once formidable old dames. 

Two years and a-half more rolled by, and things were to all out- 
ward appearance but little changed. If I. had few pleasures, I 
had as few pains. My grief at the loss of my dear friends was 
becoming, day by day, a more softened memory; and though at 
times a vague feeling—half dread, half wonder-—would cross my 
mind when I thought of the future, | put it aside as a thing not to 
be dwelt on now—unconsciously fulfilling the precept that, bids 
us not to be cast down, for that “sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

Of pleasures I had but few. I still went to chapel every Sunday, 
where I led my choir as of old; buton other days I avoided the 
village, for the sight of the little cottage, now lying empty and 
deserted, always gave me pain; and indeed, except on the rare 
occasions when Dicky obtained a holiday, and came over with the 
pony to give me a ride, I seldom left the house. I had forgotten 
to mention that the pony had been one of Father Cyril’s gifts 
to me, but not venturing in the days when I was unpopular at 
home to take it with me, I had entrusted it to Dicky, who some- 
how found time to keep my little steed groomed to perfection, 
and never failed to bring him over on Sundays, andescort me in 
state to and from my devotions. 

At length, one gusty October night, I sat alone before the fire, 
listening, as when first I introduced myself to the reader, to the 
hollow moaning of the wind without, and feeling that the vaguely- 
dreaded future was close at hand—that the problem of ‘* what is 
to become of me” was nearer to its solution than a short while since 
I had deemed possible. Other sounds, too, mingled with the 
moaning of the wind, for in the hall stood Mrs. Deborah and the 
doctor in close whispered consultation, while from the room within 
came at intervals the laboured breathing of the invalid, now laid 
on the bed from which she was never more to rise. 

A strange feeling of awe crept over me as I sat and listened. 
The sound of the doctor’s footsteps had long since died away, and 
Deborah had gone to the kitchen to nrepete something by his 
orders, stopping as she passed to tell me to keep watch, and to call 
her if I heard ‘any stir in the sick room. I stole to the door 
and listened; at first I did not dare enter, for I had never crossed 
that threshold in all the years I had lived beneath her roof, and 
the remembrance of the one command she had laid on me had even 
now a restraining power ; but then came the thought that the only 
being I knew of all my kindred lay there dying, perhaps with the 
ban she» had placed on my hapless parents unremoved—with the 
rancourous hate she had cherished against me, their child, un- 
softened by one gentle word. I hesitated no longer, but pushing 
open the door, stole to the bed-side. 

“ Grandmother—mother,” I whispered, ‘ will you not speak one 
word to me—will you not give me one blessing before you die? 
I bent over her and’ pressed my lips.to her cold cheek. ‘Oh, 
mother, I could have loved you so well if you would have let me ; 
I cannot bear to lose you now.” She gazed at me a moment in 
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silence, a softer glisten in the stern eyes, and then with a strength of 
which [ had not thought her capable, she sat upright in her bed, 

“I do pray God bless you, child, andI thank Him that he has 
sent you to hear me say so before I die. I have been a proud, 
wicked woman, Eleanor—proudest and most wicked in my treat- 
ment of you, but I have striven to make some reparation. Pray 
that I may find mercy, for in this hour my sins press heavy on me,” 
and she clasped both arms round my neck, her whole frame trem- 
bling nai ps | I knelt by her side, and murmured a few 
words as well as [ could through my tears. By degrees the grey 
head sank lower and lower, till at length it lay heavy and motion- 
less on my shoulder, and with a thrill of pain and horror I felt 
that all was over; that once again—oh, so often in so short a 
span of years! I stood in the presence of death. 

A week later, Mr. Everett, a lawyer from the neighbouring 
town, called to acquaint me with the contents of my grandmother's 
will. All that she had the power to dispose of, consisting of about 
£80 a-year and her scanty personal property, was bequeathed un- 
reservedly'to her “ faithful friend and companion, Deborah Warner, 
in token of gratitude for her long service and care.” Of me there 
was no mention whatever—an omission that caused me no sur- 
prise, for the document was dated four of five years back, although 
the worthy lawyer was evidently of opinion that it needed some 
excuse, for he took special pains to impress on me that Mrs, 
Morris had entrusted him with two letters, one to my uncle, Sir 
George Wychnor, and the other to a relative of her own then re- 
siding in India, both of which he had forwarded without delay, as 
he understood that they were calculated to interest those person in 
my behalf. 

Another week passed slowly away, spent by me in helping the vil- 
vage dressmaker to fashion the mourning garments necessary for 
my journey (for that I was to journey somewhere seemed resolved), 
and in making a round of farewell visits to my few village friends. 
At length came the morning of the day when I began this eventful 
history, and with it came Mr. Everett, bearing a huge despatch, 
within wihich was inciosed the one I have already given to the 
reader. ‘Ihe good man stood by while I read it, noting with con- 
cern the look of blank disappointment that overspread my face. 

‘You see, my dear, they have given you but short shrift; you 
must leave this to-morrow in order to reach M by the 27th. 
And now tell me can I do nothing for you before I go?” 

** Nothing, sir,” I answered piteously, “ unless you would send 
Richard Moran to me; but I am very much obliged for all your 
kindness,” 

“Tut, child, I have done nothing—how could 1?” and with a 
wring of the hand, and a hearty * God bless you,” he lefty me 
once more alone. 

The military brevity of the command—the suddenness of the 
order to put myself en route at a moment’s notice, startled me a 
good deal; but I knew I had not time to sit down idly, so I be- 
took myself at once to the task of looking up my belongings, and 
of having them, as Dicky called it, “ tidily gother together” before 
morning. by ea 

The said belongings were neither very numerous nor intrinsi- 
cally valuable, though the price set on them by me would, I doubt 
not, have made a modern broker stare. A vast store of books, 
ranging from the unforgetable fairy tales to Father C vay choicest 
gems, two or three really beautiful little paintings he had given 
me, a rusty sword, the cross of the Legion of Honour, and a col- 
lection of miscellaneous articles enclosed in an old jewel-case, 
Peggy Moran’s housewife and knitting-case, and a wonderful 
clock, sent ‘all the way from Garmany to her grandmother.” 
These, with the scantiest of all scanty wardrobes, made up the sum 
total of my worldly effects. 

I have not forgotten the old ebony desk, handed me that morn- 
ing by Mrs. Deborah, the contents of which I was longing to ex- 
amine as soon as my present task was at an end. 

“It was my mother’s desk,” she said, “ and had been sent over 
with me from England—the only thing they did send; and my 
grandmother didn’t choose I should have it till after her death.” [ 
was well pleased to have it even now, and the momeut my packing 
was done I hurried back to the parlour, where I was soon absorbed 
in reading over the pile of old letters, memoranda, and scraps of 
journals Soa which I gathered the few details I have set down. 

At sight of one paper, indeed, my heart beat fast, for it was a 
sealed letter, addressed in my poor mother’s hand “to my daugh- 
ter Eleanor”—a bulky packet, the size of which deceived me into 
the momentary hope that within might be that next best thing to 
listening to words of love from a mother’s lips, a record of that 
love in the pages of a long letter—deceived me, I say, for on open- 
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ing it I found only a few scarce legible lines, written on her death- 
bed, enjoining me if as I grew up I should find myself in need of a 
friend, to seek for the person to whom the enclosed was addressed, 
and to ask him to help me for my mother’s sake. : 

The bulky enclosure was directed to ‘ Artbur L. Darrell, Esq., 
and had evidently been written some time before the other, for the 
address was in a clear, firm hand, very different from the trembling 
scrawl I had just read. 

A few other letters were there also, written by my grandfather 
and uncle to my father, a perusal of which by no means tended to 
allay the comfortless impression made on me by the one I had my- 
self received that day. I had read them through to the last line, 
and was about to replace them when I came on a little drawer, 
sunk, well-like, in the bottom of the desk, which on opening I 
found to contain a few trinkets—all, doubtless, my mother had to 
bequeath. There was a string of pearls, three rings, and a diamond 
locket with two tiny locks—one of gold, the other of dark hair 
entwined—but no portrait, as I had for a moment hoped. I had 
laid them all carefully in their places, and was in deep thought again 
when Dicky came to announce that all was ready for my journey 
in the morning ; and in repeating that announcement I find I have 
reached the point where I began my worshipful recital. 

After he had gone I returned to my place before the fire, and 
once more busied myself in the “ taking thought,” though, as wise 
King Solomon saith, “ not adding to my stature one cubit” thereby, 
for all that thought could tell me I knew too well already— 
namely, that I was a very forlorn, desolate little waif, beat hither 
and thither by adverse winds, and now going forth to face this 
new turn in my capricious fortunes with a very faint heart indeed. 
How long I might have sat there, feeling it grow fainter and 
fainter, and watching my tears as they fell slowly on the paper in my 
hand, I cannot tell, but I was roused by the sharp “ click” of the 
door, which opening gave admittance to Mrs. Deborah, bearing a 
tray in her hand. 

*‘ Here, child,” she said, in tones of most unwonted gentleness, 
“‘] waited tea for you till I could wait no longer, so I’ve brought 
you some; and I’ve come to say goodbye, for I feel very poorly, 
and don’t think I could get up early in the morning to see you off ; 
but Jane has directions to have breakfast for you at six; and I 
“91, HE you this.as a keepsake, thinking may-be you would like to 

ave it.” 

While delivering herself of the above—the longest speech I had 
ever heard her utter—Mrs. Deborah had laid down the tray, and 
after fumbling a moment in her capacious pocket, now handed me 
a little parcel wrapped up in paper. 

“It’s your mother’s picture,” she continued, as tearing off the 
cover, I for the first time beheld the lovely face I have endeavoured 
to describe, “‘ and belongs in a way to you, though the mistress 
did give it.to me, and the gold frame and them stones in the cor- 
ners are worth something, I'll be hound.” 

I did not even pause to bestow one kiss on my new acquisition, 
but flying towards the grim donor, threw my arms round her 
neck—she was seated by this time else I could not have compassed 
this feat, for Mrs. Deborah, when drawn to her full height, stood 
tall and massive as a dragoon—and hugged and kissed her with 
very passionate vehemence. 

“Oh, Mrs. Deborah, you are so good, and I am so grateful to 
you.” Gratitude half choked me, but a lucky idea came in place of 
words. Tearing open the little jewel-drawer, I hastily selected what 
seemed to me the most valuable of the rings. I was a poor judge, 
it 1s true; but somehow diamonds, like a woman’s eyes, have a 
silent but most expressive language all their own; so I chose one 
that had a circle formed by four brilliants set round a large one in 
the centre, and before she had recovered from the surprise caused 
by my embrace, I had screwed it, with, I fear, very painful eager- 
ness, tight down on the smallest of her bony fingers. 
anit e “" us, child, what's this ? Oh, really now, I could not 
nic —but her eyes glistened, and she viewed it with great com- 
plaisance. 

«Please, Mrs. Deborah, don’t refuse it. You have 
what Il prize more than all the rings in the world.” 
aa a ell, we if. I must—but good-night and good-bye ;” and 

a somewhat heightened colour Mrs. Deborah stooped and 


kissed me, and forthwith made her exit at once from my sight and 
from my story. 


given me 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Monorerrr, Esq.* 





No one could more dexterously extricate himself from the 
horns of a dilemma than could Elliston, and no one was ever 
more ready in turning the tables, giving,a bowl for a rubber, 
a ** Roland for an Oliver,” thanhe was. Of this adroit faculty 
the following is an amusing instance. 

One morning, during the very successful run at’ Drury-lane 
of the grand hippo-dramatie spectacle, ‘*‘ The Cataract: of ‘the 
Ganges,” which, according to the bills, nightly overflowed the 
house, the author of the piece, who then resided in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the theatre, was rather surprised at 
receiving a summons, through little West the messenger, to. 
attend Mr. Elliston instantly on some very important, business, 

‘¢T don’t know what it is,” said the good-natured: West, 
‘‘ but it is something very particular, and there are two rather 
strange-looking persons waiting in Mr. Elliston’s private 
room.” | 

At first the dramatist, half in doubt who these person might 
be, decided on disobeying the mandate, but the persuasions 
of West reassured him, and in a very few minutes he was 
ushered into Elliston’s sanctum sanctorum, on the O. P. side 
of the stage, behind the scenes. 

Elliston was seated in state before the centre of a large table, 
which was covered with papers. On one side of him sat a copy- 
ist writing letters from his dictation; on the other side was Mr. 
Winston the acting manager ; while in another part of the room, 
near the fireplace, were seated the two strangers mentioned by 
West—very odd, outlandish, weather-beaten, sunburnt-looking 
individuals certainly, but not at all resembling the particular 
class of persons the dramatist had at first been apprehensive 
of meeting. 

The dramatist was proceeding to inquire Elliston’s business 
with him, who looked more than usually important and ma- 
jestic, when a commanding wave of the great lessee’s hand 
imposed an awful silence, and two or three directions; were 
given to West, to take to the master-carpenter, to give.to the 
first wing-man, who in his turn was to signify them to the 
second fly-man. There was then some regulation for the first 
stage-door keeper, Byfield, to communicate to the second stage- 
door keeper, Tyson. A note respecting a private box to a 
nobleman high in office was then dictated to the copyist ; 
after which Elliston, with a preparatory hem, condescended to 
enter upon the business for which he had required the attend- 
ance of the wondering dramatist. 

‘‘T have sent for you, sir,’ said he, ‘‘to expose, on the 
witness of these gentlemen, two worthy persons who have 
done me the favour to come here expressly, the gross ignorance 
to which a too blind partiality, a too confiding forbearance has 
led me to commit the literary reputation of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane—a reputation you have so cruelly compromised.” 

‘‘ As to compromising the literary character of Drury-lane, 
sir, I was not aware till this revelation that Drury-lane Theatre 
had any to compromise. Its bills certainly do not display any 
evidence of any such possession.” 

Here the angry dramatist looked full at Elliston, who gene- 
rally drew up those choice compositions himself. The wily 
manager did not, however, appear to notice, the sarcasm, but 
coolly answered by remarking, 

‘‘ That may be—your pieces do certainly appear somewhat 
too frequently in them, but I stick to my original position. I 
say, sir, you have compromised the literary reputation of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, an establishment on which’T bave 
expended a princely fortune, as you well know—eh, Mr. Win- 
son ?” turning to his acting manager, who tacitly nodded 
assent. 

‘* My ignorance, sir !’’ cried the astonished, author, 

‘‘ Yes, your ignorance, sir,” thundered out.Elliston... I. 
believe, sir, you are the author of the production I: have been 


* Continued from pagt 275: 








unfortunate enough to bring out at my theatre called ‘The | 


Cataract: of ithe Ganges.’ ” 

“‘T am, sir,’ retorted the irritated dramatist-—“a produc- 
oie mag I understand is now clearing you some: hundreds. 
nightly.”’ 

‘Trash, sir, mere: trash—not to be compared with the 
genuine coinage of the: brain, the rich wealth made to pass 
current from the pure mintage.of the imagination—trash, sir, 
which cannot vie with intellect, with character. Judge what 
my indignation must -be when after having, on the faith of my 
invariable correctness, gulled the whole trusting population— 
eh, Mr. Winston ?” 

Mr. Winston again nodded assent, in which he was this 
time joined by the dramatist. 

‘‘T say guiled them into. the belief,” said: Elliston angrily, 
‘that there is a cataract on the Ganges, by presenting them 
with. your piece, bearing a title affirming that supposition. I 
now find through the kind information of these two gentlemen, 
totally unsolicited; one of whom has resided thirty years on 
the banks of the- Ganges, and the other thirty-five—I think 
you said thirty-five, sir ?” 

‘* Thirty-six; sir,” said the Anglo-Hindoo-looking indi- 
vidual. 

‘* Well, thirty-six,” said Elliston. ‘* Judge of my indigna- 
tion, I again repeat, when I find from the credible testimony 
of these two witnesses—I don’t know whether they came from 
the Ganges on purpose—that, in fact, there is no cataract on 
the Ganges at all, nor ever has been from time immemorial ! 
Now, sir, what do you say to that ?” 

The dramatist, who seldom wrote except on authority, 
let the subject be ever so trivial, justly conceiving that no one 
has-a right to propagate error, even in fiction, was both as- 
tounded and annoyed at this announcement. Disdaining, how- 
ever, any answer to Elliston, but turning sharply to the two 
informants, who sat in the full consciousness of superior 
knowledge dérived from personal experience, he proceeded 
to probe the source and extent'of their information. 

‘“* And’so there is no cataract: on the Ganges?’’ interroga- 
tively said he. 

‘No such thing in the world,” said the younger-looking of 
the two strangers, ‘‘ and I must know, for I live at Wangtoo, 
and have been up the country tiger-hunting among the jungles 
with Snoxall, my uncle, who has a plantation of mangoes at 
Numeecan, almost on the very banks of the river. I used to 
dine with him frequently there, under the shade of the great 
banyan-tree, amusing myself by watching the fakirs and the 
monkeys. This other gentleman here, who speaks from thirty- 
six-years experience—for he lives at Rampoor, almost with- 
in reach of the Himalaya, in the Tarai Swamp—has had 
even more opportunities of knowing than I have, because he 
has been in the habit of going to the very source of the Ganges 
elephant-hunting.” 

‘‘ Ay! ay!” said the other, “shooting wild buffaloes and 
rhineceroses, I must have known if there had been any 
cataract——all as level as the back of my hand. So we thought. 
as we had come to England on a little business, and were: 
lying down at Wapping, and seed the bills, it was a pity this 
‘ere good gentleman - should’ lie- under misinformation when: 
we could set him right, and so we are come to tell him.” 

‘‘ Very kind and gratuitous of you, indeed,” said the dra- 
matist ; ‘* but as you have been pleased to endeavour to en- 
lighten us, it is but fair that I.should endeavour to enlighten 
you inreturn. Would you have the goodness to wait here a 
feweminutes till I step home, and then I'll see if I cun’t enlarge 
your knowledge of geography a bit, a.d and to your store of 
eastern information.” 

‘‘Ayay, do thatsir,” roared Elliston, ineredulously, ‘‘ and 
you'll do something ; but, by the Lord Harry, I fear there is 
veryslittle chance of that.” 

‘* We shall see, sir,” said the dramatist impetuously. ‘I'll 
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Hastening to his domicile, he soon returned with Major 
Rennell’s large map of Hindostan, which he luckily possessed, 
and which he proceeded to unfold on Elliston’s ‘ample table; 
to the great stultification of the swarthy and stunted strangers, 
for such they were both. 

“No bamboozling, sir,’”’ said Elliston, ‘we shall have you 
on your longitudes and latitudes here, for I perceive you have 
got my relation Major Rennell’s chart. 

He sometimes claimed consanguinity with that illustrious 
hydrographer. 

‘‘ Let us see how you will rescue the literary reputation of 
the: Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, from the jeopardy in which 
you have placed it. It is all very well for my friend Winston 
here, by the aid of Hitchcoek, Brassbridge, and his otlier 
hydraulic assistants to produce a cataract of the Ganges ; bat, 
except in vour own empty imagination, you will find it no such 
easy matier.”’ 

The foreign-looking affairs cast glances of approbation, and 
nodded assentingly to each other. 

‘¢T am content to abide the ordeal, sir,’ said the dramatist. 
*¢ Let these intelligent persons step forward and clear their 
optics, or should’ that not be sufficient, give an extra polish 
to their spectacles; for [ rather apprehend I shall: enlighten 
them: a little on some points on which, in spite-of my alleged 
ignorance, they appear to be much more ignorant than 
myself.”’ 

‘‘This is mere verbiage,” fulminated Elliston ; “ to the proof, 
to the proof, sir!” 

The tramontane-looking individuals approached the table, 
and the dramatist directed their attention te the map. Pointing 
to the mouth of the Ganges, he proceeded: to trace its course 
from the Hoogly through the Sanderbunds, in the great plain 
of Bengal, to Calcutta, and from: Caleutta to Meerut, in the 
way to Allahabad, near Wangtoo, the alleged residence of the 
younger of the kind informants. 

This course both the strangers acknowledged they had 
repeatedly taken—the one in a Chittagong Panchway, or 
passage-boat, and the other in a Bengalee Budgerow, or barge, 
to dispose of their opium and their indigo. 

‘«T think, sir,” said the dramatist, addressing the youngest 
of the strangers, ‘‘ you said it was from this place you went 
to hunt tigers. among the jungles with your uncle, Mr. 
Snookes ?” 

‘*Mr. Snoxall} sir. Yes, certainly. It was about two 
miles further where we went to see the Natch-girls dance, and 
a;mile further is the pagoda of the great idol Bundolah, 
whose eyes were diamonds until they were stolen out by one 
of the Thugs, and whose great toes were solid gold. A few 
miles further is aGhaut Temple, at the foot of a sango bridge, 
with an old priest and a band of Bayadere girls; there we 
used to go in a howdah, eat tamarinds, and drink arrack, and 
listen to the merry sounds of the tam-tam.” 

‘¢ Very good, sir,” replied the dramatist, *‘ I don’t mean to 
deny the accuracy of you and your uncle getting drunk with the 
arrack over your infernal tamarinds ; I only wish to pin you to 
the spot: We will now proceed thirty miles further, till we 
come to Rampoor, the residénce, I believe, of this other worthy 
gentleman, Mr. I forget your name, sir ?’’ 

‘‘ Leatherhead,” replied the Anglo-Hindoo, ‘‘ Leatherhead, 
sir.” 

‘‘ Very well, Mr. Leatherhead. It was from here you went 
hunting wild elephants on tame buffaloes, I believe, as far as 
the range of the Himalaya? You didn’t go any further sir?” 

‘© No, no further; sir.” 

‘¢ That’s a pity,” said the dramatist drily, ‘‘ for if you had, 
it might have ‘prevented your coming-as far as Drury-lane. If 
you had proceeded up the Ganges only ten miles further, 
you would have: arrived at the great cataract of Gangotri, as 
you will perceive: by this chart, laid down by Major Rennell 
himself, from.actuul authorities: ‘The roaring of the waters 








not-detain these worthy-persons-tive minutes. 
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ceros with your uncle, Snobs-awl, under the shade of the 
banyan-tree at Numecan.” 

The two residents on the Ganges stood confounded ; there 
was no dayeins the evidence displayed by the dramatist ; they 
were completely dumbfounded. 

Elliston, who had listened to this conversation with profound 
silence till its termination, now, much to the dramatist’s 
astonishment, addressed the strangers in the following words. 
Fixing his eyes sternly on the two abashed settlers of Hin- 
dostan, he said, 

‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I think you are satisfied—at least you 
ought to be. I have sent for this gentleman, my author, a 
gentleman whose character is sufficiently established by my 
having brought him forward, and whose accuracy has been 
too long acknowledged to be called in question by you—l 
have sent for him, I repeat, to show you the perfect infallibility 
of this establishment—an establishment on which, as I have 
before observed, I have expended a princely fortune—eh, Mr. 
Winston ?” 

Mr. Winston again nodded assent. 

‘‘Do not imagine for one moment, though I condescended 
so far, 1 was not perfectly aware of the correctness of every 
thing I present to the public, and the certainty, that though 
one of you may have lived thirty years on the banks of the 
Ganges, dancing with your match-girls, and shooting your 
uncle with three balls ; and the other of you may have had banyan 
dinners of pickled mangoes and polecats, and hunted tame 
elephants with wild tigers and intelligent buffaloes—do not 
imagine, I say, that I was not fully aware that for any real 
knowledge of the Ganges, you must come to the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane. Lying at Wapping! By the Lord, you 
have been lying here—Wapping lies! Here, West, desire 
Nall to call some of the day-carpenters, or half-a-dozen of the 
trap-and-cellar-men, if they are engaged, to conduct these 
persons who have resided fifty years on the banks of the 
Ganges, and don’t know where the cataract of Gangotri is, to 
my principal door-keeper, Byfield, who will order the second 
door-keeper, Tyson, to show them into the street. A likely 
matter indeed that we should talk of cataracts of the Ganges 
without having, as I may say, part of the very water of them 
almost in our possession! Out with them—Master carpenter, 
wing-men, fly-men, cellar-men, property-men, and scene- 
shifters—first door-keeper, second door-keeper, out with these 
persons who have resided all their lives on the Ganges, and 
yet don’t know where the cataract is, till they come to Drury- 
lane to acquire the information.” 

The confounded and abashed East Indians needed no other 
notice to quit than these directions ; but with the tails of their 
coats between their legs sneaked out of the room as fast as 
they. could, followed by Elliston, who, from the stentorian 
manner in which he continued to give his orders, appeared 
to be extremely emulous to outvie the roaring of the cataract 
that had been the subject in question, hustled and pushed 
about in all quarters by the numerous stage-carpenters, 
scene-shifters, supernumeraries, and other underlings whom 
the voice of Elliston had brought to the spot, and who, taking 
their cue from their employer, did not quit the discomfited 
worthies till they had fairly deposited them in the kennel of 
Brydges-street. 

‘‘ There, sir,” said Elliston, returning and addressing the 
dramatist, ‘‘ I think you will thank me for giving you such an 

excellent. opportunity of teaching these persons how they 
come from Wapping again to instruct us in our knowledge of 
the Ganges. I thought I would just let them see that we 
are not to be taught anything here.” 

This was all very well; but had the result been otherwise 
than it was—had the dramatist really taken the cataract on 
trust, really relied on his own fancy, as would have been 

natural and innocent enough, Elliston would have made it a 
pretext to reduce the price of his next production, and have 


domineered to his own advantage over the luckless bard with 
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fulminations of his ignorance for at least the remainder of 
the season. As it was, he took credit, when he found he 
could not do otherwise, for superior sagacity and trusting 
confidence, and where another would have been confounded, 
not only claimed congratulation for his generosity, but even 
exacted praise for a just appreciation, no less than a confident 
reliance on talents, which he affirmed he felt pride im de 
playing, as well as a pleasure in defending. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








THE REPRIEVE: 


OR, 
THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE. 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


In the year 18—, the body of a beautiful boy, of about eight 
or nine years old, was found drowned in a quarry-hole in the 
county of , in which I was then stationed. . Some marks, 
which might have been of violence, or received while struggling 
for life amongst the sharp rocks which formed the sides of the 
hole, but which looked more like the former, made it desirable 
that the inquest should be conducted with the strictest and 
most searching minuteness. 

Having heard of the occurrence at an early hour in the 
morning, I at once proceeded to the spot, and was fortunate 
enough to arrive before any crowd had collected, which might 
have altered the appearance of the place, so as to frustrate me 
in making such observations as might be of use in tracing the. 
melancholy event to its source. It was generally supposed to 
have been purely accidental; and as it was known that the boy 
had been in the habit of resorting to the place for the amuse- 
ment of fishing, I was not prepared to think otherwise ; besides, 
Edward O’Connor—such was his name—was very justly a 
prime favourite with the whole parish, and it would be difficult 
to suppose any motive for violence towards him. I, however, 
made the police form a cordon for the purpose of keeping off 
the people, who had by this time begun to assemble in consider- 
able numbers; and by this means, with the assistance of an. 
intelligent member of the force, I was enabled to make such 
observations as the place admitted of, and the naiure of the 
facts required. We found evident marks of footsteps upon one 
part of the bank, which could not have been the boy’s—they 
were those of a man’s shoe, with the usual description of nails 
worn by the country peopie. There were also the marks of a 
foot without any shoe, but which appéared to have had a 
stocking on; and what struck me as most remarkable was, that 
in every instance the mark of this foot proved to be that of the 
left—nor could we, upon the most minute search, find one of 
those latter marks made by the right foot; while those which 
were marked by the shoes were right and left indiscriminately. 
There was also a small fishing-rod found upon the bank, broken. - 
On examining the body, there were found one or two cuts, as if 
inflicted bysharp stones, upon the face and forehead, and the 
tops of the fingers were much torn, apparently in the effort to 
lay hold upon the sides of the rocks, in the struggle between life 
and death. But there was one cut upon the back of the head 
which it was more difficult to account for. A surgeon was 
examined, who stated that none of the wounds were sufficient to 
have caused death, and, in the absence of any further evidence, 
a verdict of ‘‘Found drowned” was recorded. Although 1 
could not quarrel wiih the verdict, my mind was by no means 
satisfied upon the subject. 

This boy was the son of a very respectable man named 
Thomas O’Connor, who had some years before proved suc- 
cessful as a rival in courtship with a man named Terence 
Delany. Delany was a tall, handsome, active young man, and. 
a great favourite amongst a certain class of young women in the 
neighbourhood. He was, however, wild, thoughtless, and un-. 





principled, and his habits and occupations were such as to cause 





the general remark that he would never turn out well. Certain 





it is that no cock-fight, dog-fight, or other disreputable 
meeting took place in the parish, which was not got up and 
conducted by Terence Delany ; and it was soon plainly foretold, 
that if he did not change his ways, they would bring him to 
disgrace and shame. : 

O’Connor was the very reverse of all this ; he}was a cheerful, 
gay, industrious, well-principled young man, the pride of his 
father’s cottage and the delight of all who knew him. He was 
an only son, and well to do in the world; and although not so 
tall or so handsome as Delany, it was no great wonder that, 
upon a fair comparison of their respective merits, backed as he 
was by the good word of everybody, he should have carried the 
heart of Mary M‘Kenzie—who was-a good, sensible girl—in 
opposition to his handsomer but less worthy rival. 

Delany had early perceived that his game was lost if left to 
honourable competition between him and O’Connor ; and pre- 
tending not to have taken his failure to heart in any way, or 
indeed to have entertained any further aspirations or intentions 
towards the object of their common addresses, did all in his 
power to conciliate O’Connor, and if possible to create at least 
a fair understanding between them, in hopes of being able to 
induce him to join him and his companions in their amusements, 
representing them as innocent and manly, fitted for young men 
of their class and time of life, but with the deep and secret hope 
of leading him, step by step, into disgrace, or perhaps into com- 
mitting some transportable crime, so as to get the stage clear 
for himself altogether. O’Connor was, however, proof against 
all his temptations, and ere long became the husband of 
Mary M‘Kenzie. 

Delany now, stung by vexation, disappointment, and wound- 
ed pride, plunged more recklessly than ever into excesses.— 
Nevertheless, towards O’Connor he became, perhaps, even 
more than usually civil, although a vow of revenge, which was 
limited neither as to extent nor time, was registered in his 
heart against him. Annoyed, too, by the jests and bantering 
of his companions at his want of success, he became irritated 
and morose, and more abandoned in his character every day, 
giving way to the worst passions of his nature; so that it was 
not without justice he became suspected of being concerned in 
most of the daring outrages which took place not only in that 
immediate neighbourhood, but within a range of some miles. 
It was, however, soon evident, that with a police force in the 
district—which, even at the early period of which I speak, had 
become well-organized and efficient—such doings could not go 
on very long without being detected; and, accordingly, one 
night Delany was apprehended in the act of carrying away a 
portion of the carcase of a sheep which he had just slaughtered 
and divided with his guilty associates. This was a crime 
which had just then become of frequent occurrence in the 
district, and very little doubt was now entertained that the 
ringleader of the depredations had been caught, and that a 
remedy for the evil was at hand. 

About two hours previous to the detection of Delany in the 
above act, a turf-stack in the rear of O’Connor’s house had 
been set on fire and consumed, and strong suspicion rested 
upon Delany as the author, as a commencement to the night’s 
work in which the sheep was killed. It happened, unluckily, 
that in this latter case O'Connor was compelled to give evi- 
dence against him. On being examined, he swore that he had 
been from home on the night his turf-stack was burned, and 
on his return at a late hour, in company with a friend, he met 
Delany at a sudden turn of the road, with something like a 
sack or bag across his shoulder—this was at the corner of a 
short lane leading into the field in which the sheep was killed ; 
that he saw Delany turning out of the lane into the road be- 
fore he knew who it was; that upon Delany perceiving him, 
he appeared very much annoyed and confused, and swore an 
oath that, ‘Go where he would, O'Connor was there before 
him ;” upon which the other replied, ‘‘ The next piace you go, 
I hope I'll neither be there before nor after you.” ‘This was 
corroborated by the person who was in company with O’Counor 
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after apprehended Delany. He was convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. Upon his being removed from 
the dock, he looked fiercely at O’Connor, who was-in one. of 
the side-boxes, and exclaimed, “It's a long lane has no 
turning ; yourself or your son may be at home before me.” 

More than two years beyond the term for which Delany had 
been transported had expired, and nothing had as yet been 
heard of him, which was indeed a subject of much joy to the 
whole neighbourhood. O’Connor had now four children, of 
whom Edward, the boy found drowned, was the eldest, and 
peace and happiness pervaded the whole district, until the 
latter at least was interrupted by the melancholy event we 
have described. 

Edward O’Connor had frequently gone over to his aunt's, 
who lived not far “* ond was very fond of him; and as he 
had, in case of wet or severe weather, often remained there for 
the night, his absence on the occasion in question suggested 
no alarm in the minds of his father or mother, till they were 
aroused from their sleep, at day-break the next morning, by 
the sad intelligence of what had happened. 

When poor little O’Connor had been some five or six weeks 
numbered with the sleeping dead, I was awakened at midnight 
by a policeman, who stated that Thomas O’Connor was below 
stairs, and wished to speak with me in all haste. I instantly 
ordered him to be sent up, at the same time dressing myself as 
quickly as possible. On entering the room, he shut the door 
behind him, and the first thing that struck me on beholding 
him was, that the poor fellow was out of his mind—madness 
was in every feature. I asked him, with as much calmness 
as I could assume, ‘‘ What was the matter ?—what had he to 
communicate ?” He turned full upon me; and what a sight 
presented itself—his eyes flashed fire, his hands were clenched, 
his teeth set firmly together, and his whole frame conyulsed 
with fury. 

‘¢ For Heaven’s sake, O’Connor,”’ said I, ‘ tell me what is 
now the matter.”’ 

‘‘ Murder ! murder !” he whispered, placing his mouth close 
to my ear. ‘‘ Delany!” he then cried aloud, still clenching 
his fists and rolling his blood-shot eyeballs, which nearly started 
from their sockets. 

‘‘ Try, O’Connor, to be calm,” said 1; ‘‘ what reason have 
you to suppose that " 

‘* Calm—calm—reason to suppose—calm! he cried, look- 
ing at me as if I myself had been the murderer. ‘* Reason to 
suppose !’’ he repeated, ‘‘ 1 know it—I ought to have known it 
from the first—’tis done—’twas he, the bird of hell—’twas he ; 
but this world’s range shall be too small to hide him from my 
vengeance. My boy—my boy—my murdered boy!” and he 
strode about the room with frantic gestures. 

There was no use in speaking to him until this fit of fury 
had in some degree subsided, and I stood, silently meditating 
upon the possibility of his suspicions being well founded, a 
notion that had before crossed my mind. At length he 
threw himself upon a chair and burst into tears, crying 
again, ‘‘ My boy—my boy—my murdered boy!” 

I was glad to see the tears, and once more entreated him 
to be calm, stating that the law would assuredly overtake 
Delany if he were guilty. The word “if” again roused the 
unfortunate man, and seeing the state of mind he was in, I 
regretted that I had used it. 

‘The law!” he cried, “the law! if—if—but I want no 
law, I’ll have no law; these hands—these hands alone,” and 
suddenly throwing himself upon his knees before I could 
prevent him, he swore a fearful oath that he would seek no 
law, or have no law, and rest neither day nor night, till, 
with his own hands, he had avenged the blood of his 
murdered boy. He would have proceeded apparently, ere 
he rose from his knees, to have added curses to his oath, but 
that I seized him round the body, and placing my hand upon 
his mouth, again implored him to be calm, assuring him that 
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his conduct must altogether frustrate even his own object, and 
thwart our'best endeavours to trace Delany, This had the 
desired effect; he paused, and whether it ‘was from con- 
viction or with a view to deceive me, I could not say, but 
in @'moment he became wonderfully calm; and he who had 
hitherto been like a hungry tiger raging for his‘ prey, had 
now become mild and gentle as a lamb. 

“Tellme that again,” he said, “ persuade me but of that, 
and you shall lead me like a child.” 

Of course I was delighted that I had hit upon so fortunate : 
an expression, seeing the effect whieh it produced upon him. 
It was, in fact, the ‘thing which was most likely to tend to 
the suecéss of ‘any efforts to bring the pérpetrator of this 
mysterious murder (if such, indeed, it was) to justice; while, 
upon the other hand, anything like rashnéss, or ‘even an 
admitted knowledge of the fact, upon the part of O'Connor 
or the “authorities, might for ever frustrate our object— 
secrecy, and an'apparent abserice of suspicion, being indis- 
pénsable'to mstire success. 

O’Cotinor seemed determined to keep his word, and was 
now as calm and ‘tractable as I could'wish, I could perceive, | 
however, as I theurht, in his ‘manner, a steady though 
unexpressed determination for personal vengeance in prefer- 
ence’to the tardy justice of the law. Now and then a bitter 
smile, not altogetter'tunallied ‘to’satisfaction, would ‘curl his 
lip, as if anticipating the glory of some desperate and 
frightful deed. ‘Having, apparently, settled this point in 
his own mind, he-sat down when I bade him, and detailed 
the grounds on ‘which he believed that his child had been 
murdered, ‘and ‘why he believed that Delany was the author 
of the deed. He told me that a travelling pedlar, with 
whom ‘he ‘was well ‘acquainted, had just returned from the 
North, and had called at ‘his house, as was his frequent 
custom; ‘that he had, on this occasion, made a statement to 
him which left no doubt whatever upon his mind of the fact. 
The ‘man had promised to stay at O’Connor’s until morning, 
and to remain up until he should return from me with 
instructions as to what was best to be done. I, therefore, 
proceeded ‘to accompany’ him, not a little glad that it was' 
such an hour of the ‘night as would prevent observation. 

On arriving at the house, I found the person he had. 
mentioned seated in a'chair, asleep by the fire. O’Connor 
awoke him, when I recognised him as a man with whom I 
was already in ‘some degree acquainted, as he had been in 
the habit of ‘travelling through the country selling linens, 
table-cloths, 'towelling, &c. He briefly told me his story, 
and it was one which indeed left not the shadow of a doubt 
on my mind that Edward O’Connor had been murdered in 
the most inhuman manner, and by the hands of Delany. 
Then did the words I myself heard him utter more than nine 
years before, when convicted of sheep-stealing, come forcibly 
and fearfully back upon mind. 

As the pediar’s story will ‘be briefly stated inits proper place, 
I shall not ‘anticipate it. I may add, however, that he was a 
respectable and well-informed man for his station, who had for 
many years-been in the habit of travelling to the north of 
Ireland with a horse and tax-catt, purchasing linens, table- 
cloths, towels, &c., which he made sale of again upon his return 
tour through the country ; and that he was a person the truth 
of whose statement was noi likely to be called in question. 
He appeared much distressed at the melancholy event which had 
occurred. Edward O'Connor had been a great favourite with 
him, and he seemed ‘willing ‘to undergo any petsonal inconve- 
nience to assist in' bringing the guilty perpetrator of the murder 
to justice. Having heard this ’man’s statement I left him, 
desiring that he would not open his lips upon ‘the stbject to 
any person whatever, and that he would drive to my hotse 
about ten o'clock on the following morning with his stock of 
goods, which as he had heretofore occasionally done it, would 
not create any suspicoin. He did so accordingly ; and, be- 
fore he left, 1 had his informations most fully ‘taken by a 
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neighbouring magistrate, for whom I ‘had ‘sént ‘early that 
morning. | 

The next great object was to sécure Delany. It was ‘now 
certain that he had returned “from ‘transportation, his “term 
having expired, and it was as certain that ‘he ‘had ‘murdéted 
young O’Connor, but where was he to be found? ' Except 
upon the evening in question, he had never beén seen, and then 
so far as we could yet learn by M‘Conchy the pedlar ‘only. 
He was not supposed to ‘have ‘returned from abroad—so far 
from it, indeed that it was universally’ believed throughout'the 
district he had not and would ‘not return. Matters 'contintied 
thus for nearly four months, and both O’Connor ‘and’ myself 
began to despair of ‘success, when the post ‘one mornin 
brought me a curious-looking letter from Swineford, of ‘which 
the following is a copy : 


‘‘ Sir—I am glad to inform you that Delany is in custody 
in this town. You had better lose ro time in coming here, as 
he is only sent to gaol for a week, for cutting a couple of young 
sh-trees in a gentleman’s plantation near this; he gaye his 
name as James M‘Guire. I happened to be in court, where 
I was waiting to speak to a good customer of mine, who was 
sitting upon the bench, and I knew the villain the moment I 
saw him, but I said nothing when I found that he was sent to 
gaol for a week. There’s no doubt in life but he’s the man ; 
make no delay, and I’!1 wait here till you come, or until, I get 
a letter from you.—Your obedient servent, 

‘‘ James M‘Concuy.’ 


It is needless to say that I started off by the very next 


‘coach ; and at the end of ten days I had the satisfaction to 


see Delany in the county gaol of——, to which ‘he was fully 
committed for the murder of Edward O'Connor. 


[To BE CONTINUED, | 





THE LITTLE BARD, 





There is a little bard as gay 
As a merry star, who lives away 
From earth and all its quarrels ; 
Musing o’er earth its rights and wrongs, 
He puts his wisdom in his songs, 
Nor cares a fig for fame somehow, 
When his little mistress wreaths his brow, 
But cries, when crowned, now | shall sing, 
Now I shall sing, 
Now I shall sing. 
Like a Nightingale in laurels, 
In laurels, love, in laurels, 
Like a Nightingale in laurels. 


Though not the tiniest coin, they say, 
Is in his purse, I’ve seen him pay 
In joke for all his blisses; 
Now in a sip of purest wine, 
Now pulling some rich rose divine, 
He’d place within her milky palm, 
With earnest face of frolic calm, 
Three little leaves, or four, and say— 
’Tis thus I pay, 
’Tis thus I pay, 
Tis thus I pay for kisses, 
With roseleaves sweet, with roséleaves, 
’Tis thus | pay for kisses! 


His rosy mistress, decked with vine, 
Carries his lute and urn of wine, 
As in autumn days he wanders 
By heathy hills and lonely dells, 
By orchard walls and village wells; 
And when he stoops to note his lore, 
The twilight gold around some door, 
Gossips in whispers, “Look! look ! 
In the leafy nook, 
O’er his tiny book, 
How the little poet ponders 
O’er dreams divine, of love and wine 
‘Our own sweet poet ponders.” 
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When winter whitens all the earth, 
He sits before his cozy hearth, 

Where the crickets too are singing ; 
And by his side, with sparkling looks, 
Sweet Jenny piles the learned books, 

To keep the piercing wind away, 
To keep his winter fancy gay, 
And by his ear says tenderly— 
“ Oh, let me see, 
Oh, let me see, 
What sweet pearls you've been stringing, 
Been stringing, love, been stringing.” 
This livelong day been stringing.” 


Far off the people fight betimes ; 
He quarrels but with stubborn rhymes 
That will not take their places ; 
Nor ever feels a touch of ire, 
Save when he scatters to the fire 
Some teasing verse that mocks his care, 
While Jenny, too, in deep despair, 
Kissing him, cries, and holds his pen— 
“ Oh, try again, 
Oh, try again, 
For those naughty airs and graces, 
With patience, love, with patience, 
They’re sure to take their places.”’ 


Once, in a mournful mood, he said, 
“ Love, when my minstrel light has fled 
From the star that heavenward bore me; 
Come to my tomb when sunset heaves 
The west in drifts of golden leaves ; 
Then as you silent stand and sigh, 
The stars alone your company ; 
My voice shall sound to you alone — 
“Though I am gone, 
Though I am gone, 
My pretty songs sing o’er me, 
Sing o’er me, love, sing o’er me, 
My love, my songs, sing o’er me.” 
Tuos. Irwin. 





FLOWERS AND CHILDREN.—Flowers and Children are of near 
kin, and too much of restraint, or too much of forcing, or too much 
of display, ruins their chiefest charms. I love to associate them 
ec ays and to win them toa love of the flowers. Some day they 
tell me that a violet or a tuft of lilies is dead; but on a spring 
morning they come, radiant with the story that the very same 
violet is blooming sweeter than ever, upon some far-away cleft of 
the hill-side. So you, my child, if the Great Master lifts you from 
us, shall bloom—as God is good—on some richer sunnier ground ! 
We talk thus; but if the change really come, it is more grievous 
than the blight of a thousand flowers. She, who loved their search 
among the thickets, will never search them. She, whose glad eyes 
would have opened in pleasant bewilderment upon some bold 
change of shrubbery or of paths, will never open them again. She, 
whose feet would have danced along the new wood-path, carrying 
joy and merriment into its shady depths, will never set foot upon 
these walks again. What matter how the brambles grow—her 
dress will not be torn; what matter the broken paling by the 
water—she will never topple over from the bank. ‘The hatchet 
may be hung from a lower nail now—the little hand that might 
have stolen possession of it, is stiff—is fast! God has it. And 
when spring wakens all its echoes—of the wren’s song, of the blue 
bird’s warble, of the plaintive cry of mistress cuckoo (she daintily 
called her ** mistress cuckoo”)—from the edge of the wood what 
eager, earnest, delighted listeners have we, lifting the blue eyes, 
shaking back the curls, dancing to the melody? And when the 
violets repeat the sweet lesson they learned last year of the sun and 
of the warmth, and bring their fragrant blue petals forth, who 
will give the rejoicing welcome, and be the swift and light-footed 
herald of the flowers? Who shall gather them wiih the light 
fingers she put to the task—-who ? And the sweetest flowers wither, 
and the sweetest flowers wait—for the dainty fingers that shall 
pluck them never again!_-My Farm of Edgewood 

Lone or Comine.—A virgin of twenty-five was lately throwing 
cut some affected sneers at matrimony, when a grave friend in the 
company observed that “ marriages were made in heaven.” “Can 
you tell me, sir,” rejoined-the sly nymph, ‘ why they are so slow in 
coming down ?” 

‘No pains will be spared,” as the quack said when sawing off 
a poor fellow’s leg to cure him of the rheumatism. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1720. 

( Continned) 
WE quoted not*long since the act of Henry VIII. against. the 
“Grey Merchants ;” the act of Elizabeth prohibiting all persons 
from exporting wool, flax, linen, and woollen yarn ; and the cruel 
act of William III., at the instigation of the merchants of Bristol 
(who declared the progress of woollen manufacture in Ireland in- 
jurious to the interest of England), restraining the Irish from ex- 
porting their woollen manufactures, including frieze, at any duty. 

This cruel scheme brought out, Dean Swift's“ Proposal for the 
use of Irish Manufactures,” for which Waters the printer was pro- 
secuted with great violence. In a letter to Pope, dated | 0th’January 
1720, the Dean thus gives an account of the entire presses? 
“T have written in this kingdom a discourse to persuade the 
wretched a to wear their own manufactures, instead of those 
from England. ‘This treatise soon spread very fast, being agree- 
able to the sentiments of the whole nation, except of those gen- 
tlemen who had employments, or were expectants. Upon which a 
a in great office here immediately took the alarm. He sent in 

aste for the Chief Justice, Whitshed, and informed him of a 
seditious, factious, and virulent pamphlet, lately published with a 
design of setting the two kingdoms at variance, directing at the 
same time that the printer should be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigor of the law. ‘The Chief Justice had so quick an understand. 
ing that he resolved, if possible, to outdo his orders. The grand 
juries of the county and city were effectually practised with to 
represent the pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and their 
Seiya aang published for several weeks in all the newspapers. 

he printer was seized, and being tried the jury found him ‘not 
guilty,’ although they had been culled with the utmost industry. 
The Chief Justice sent them back nine times, and kept them 
eleven hours, until being entirely tired out they were forced to 
leave the matter to the mercy of the judge, by what they call a 
special verdict. During the trial, the Chief Justice among other 
singularities, laid his hand on his breast and protested solemnly 
that the printer’s design was to bring in the Pretender, although 
there was not a single syllable of party in the whole treatise. 
But the cause being so very odious and unpopular, the trial of 
the verdict was deferred from one term to another until. the 
Duke of Grafton, the Lord Lieutenant’s arrival, his grace, after 
mature advice, and permission from England, was pleased to grant 
a nolli prosequi.” 


‘‘ Brocades and damasks, and tabbies and gauzes, 
Are by Robert Ballentine lately brought over, 
With forty things more; now hear what the law says— 
‘ Whoe’r will not wear them is not the King’s lover.’ 
Though a Printer and Dean 
Seditiously mean 
Our true Irish hearts from old England to wean, 
We'll buy English silks for our wives and our daughters, 
In spite of the Dean and Journeyman Waters. 


“In England the dead in woollen are clad, 
The Dean and his printer then let us cry ‘ fie on ;’ 
To be clothed like a carcase would make a Teague mad— 
Since a living dog better is than a dead lion. 
Our wives they grow sullen 
At wearing of woo len, 
And all we poor shopkeepers must our horns pull in, 
Then we'll buy English silks for our wives and our daughters, 
In spite of the Dean and Journeyman Waters. 


‘Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations does plainly conspire; 
Becase Irish linen will soon turn tinder, 
And wool it is greasy, and quickly takes fire. 
Therefore I assure ye 
Our nobie Grand Jury, 
When they saw the Dean’s book, they were in a great fury. 
They would buy English silks for their wives and their daughters 
In spite of the Dean and Journeyman Waters. ; 


“That wicked rogue, Waters, who always is sinning, 
And before Coram Nobis so oft has been called, 
Henceforth shall print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
And if swearing can do’t, shall be swingingly mauled. 
And as for the Dean— 
You know whom I mean— 
If the Printer will ‘peach him, he’ll scarce come offclean. 
Then we'll buy English silks for our wives and our daughters, 





In spite of the Dean and Journeyman Waters,” 
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CITY RECORD S—continued, 


1721. 
ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 


Second Friday after Easter—The committee for inspecting the 
Dodder and the supply of water make their report, and recommend 
a basin to be built. bd 

9th May and 13th June—The proceedings touching the building 
of the basin, and the ground on which it is to be erected, discussed 
and considered. sept 

23rd June—The King’s statue being ‘reported to be finished, 
orders are given by the council to have it sent over. 

22nd August—Further directions concerning the statue. 

Same day—Business transacted relative to the ground for the 
city waterworks and basin. 

8rd Friday after Michaelmas—It was resolved to borrow £1,000 
for carrying on the city waterworks. 

Same day—Mr. Secretary Hopkins voted a silver box. 

9th February—Directions concerning the statue and its pedestal. 

9th March.—Lord Shannon, Lord Justice, voted a gold box. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


15th February.—Patrick Wall and William Coghlan executed 
at Broken-bridge, (a) 

16th} June—An unfortunate accident happened at the Four 
Courts, at the trial of the two Mr. Brigantines for killing a con- 
stable in Golden-lane, whereby many were crushed to death by 
their crowding out of the courts upon a false alarm of there being 
a fire. (0d. 

3rd Jily,—Eawara, Archbishop of Tuam, William Viscount 
Mountjoy, John Bishop of Meath, Henry Raron Ferrard, and 
John Baron of Tullamore, were appointed Keepers of the Great 
Seal. 

31st July—Commission to Charles Duke of Grafton to be Lord 
Lieutenant. : 

In 1721 Archbishop King granted to the Rev. Thomas Fether- 
ston forty acres of land adjoining the river Annamoe in the 
County of Wicklow: an endowment which was confirmed by 
Dean Swift, and about the same time he gave £500 to the Blue 
Coat Hospital. Inthe same year he was nominated one of the 
Lord, Justices, a trust which, Mr. Dalton observes, he fulfilled 
at all times with zealous attachment to the House of Hanover 
and the succession of the crown in that faimly. Yetit is not a 
little remarkable that on the occasion of the parliament of that 
year, when the Lords voted an address to his Majesty, “ begging 
leave to return unfeigned thanks for his gracious acceptance of 
their expression of duty and loyalty in former sessions of. parlia- 
ment,” the Arehbishop formally protested against these words, 
because, as he signifies, “‘ I have always been against addresses of 
mere compliments between the crown and the parliament, believ- 
ing they may be of ill consequence.” (c) 

iin this session the statute was enacted authorizing the increase 
of glebes, with a special clause empowering the Archbishop to 
grant lands whereof he was seized in his own right to resident 
curates and their successors. An act was likewise passed to en- 
courage the residence of the clergy having cure of souls, and to 
enable bishops to grant two acres for Protestant schools in the 
several parishes. (d) 

The affirmation of Quakers, legally accepted as an oath, was 
modified and altered in December in this year. It was first accepted 
in 1696, and altered in 1702. Quakers were relieved from oaths 
when elected to municipal offices by an act which extended relief 
generally to all conscientious Christians not of the Established 
Church ; 9th George IV., 1828. Gurney in his “ Peculiar‘ties of the 
Friends,” says, “ ‘Truth being of unusual obligation on the followers 
of Jesus, it follows that with true Christians, a delinerate yet 
simple affirmation or negation possesses a force perfect in its kind, 
and incapable of any real augmentation. Hence there arises a plain 
moral obligation in conformity with the precept of the Apostle 
James, that your yae should be yea, and your nay, nay ; for if a 
man swear in addition this yea and nay, in order to render them 
more convincing, their force becomes comparatively weuk at other 
times when they receive no such confirmation. Countenance is 
thereby given to the notion that the oath of a Christian is more 
binding upon his conscience, and therefore more credible than the 
deliberate word, and thus he lowers the standard of the law of 
truth.” , 

(a) “ Week’s Remembrancer.” 


(6) Ibid. 
(¢) Dalton’s “ Archbishop of Dublin.” 


(d) Ibid. 








Referring to the South Sea scheme, the subject of a recent 
number, we may here mention that in the year 1721 the delinquents 
were punished by the forfeiture of their’ fortunes, and the House 
of Commons directed their attention to means for repairing the 
mischief which the scheme had produced. Mr. Stanhope, one of 
the members of the Treasury, charged with having large quan- 
tities of stock and subscriptions, desired that he might have an 
opportunity of clearing himself. His request was granted, and 
the affair being discussed, he was cleared a-.majority of three. 
£50,000 in stock had been taken by Knight for the use of the 
Earl of Sunderland. Great part of the House entered earnestl 
into this inquiry, and a violent dispute ensued. The whole strengt 
of the minority was mustered on his defence. The majority de- 
clared him innocent ; the nation in general was of another opinion. 
Mr. Aislaby was expelled the House and sent to the Tower. Mr, 
Craiggs died of an apoplexy before he underwent the censure of the 
House, and the House directed the forfeiture of all the estatesof which 
he was possessed, from the 1st of December in the preceding year. 
The directors, in obedience to the orders of the House, delivered 
inventories of their estates, which, as were observed, were confiscated 
by Act of Parliament. 

Listen to the history of this period: ‘ During the infatuation 
produced by this infamous scheme, luxury, vice, and profligaey, 
increased to a shocking degree of extravagance. The adventurers, 
intoxicated by their imaginary wealth, pampered themselves with 
the rarest dainties and the most. expensive wines.that could be 
imported ; they purchased the most sumptuous furniture, equipage, 
and apparel, though without taste or discernment; they indulged 
their criminal passions to the most scandalous excess; their dis- 
course was the language of pride, insolence, and the most ridiculous 
ostentation : they affected to scoff at religion and morality, and 
even to set Heaven at defiance, A complaint was made in the House 
of the growth of Atheism, profaneness, and immorality, and a bill 
was brought in for suppressing blasphemy and profaneness. Que 
observed he verily believed the present calamity was a judgment of 
God on the blasphemy and profaneness of the nation. The Duke 
of Wharton who had rendered himself famous by his wit and 
profligacy, said he was not insensible of the common opinion of 
the town, and declared he was far from being a patron of blasphemy | 
or an enemy to religion; on the other hand, he should oppose 
the bill, because he conceived it repugnant to Holy Scripture. ‘Then, 
pulling an old family Bible from his pocket, he quoted several 
passages from the epistle of SS. Peter and Paul, concluding with a 
desire that this bill might be thrown out. The Earl of Peterborough 
declared that though he was for a parliamentary king, he did not 
desire to have a parliamentary Gop or a parliamentary Religion, 
and should the House declare for one of this kind, he would go to 
Rome and endeavour to be chosen a Cardinal, for he had rather sit 
in a conclave than with their lordships on these terms. After a 
vehement debate the bill was postponed to a ‘Jong day.’” (a) 

Before taking our final leave of this atrocious swindle, we have 
to mention that Law, the original projector, fled to the Continent, 
and after rambling for some time in Germany, took refuge in 
Rome, became a Papist—unkindest cut of all—and_returned to 
England. His arrival was hailed with just and universal indigna- 
tion, and to the general impeachment, he pleaded that he killed 
a man in a duel and having received his Majesty’s pardon for 
that and all other offences, he was consequently restored to all the 
privileges of a citizen and entitled to reside amongst an infatuated 
people he had so grossly duped. ; 

At the Middlesex sessions, 9th December in this year, Archibald. 
Todd who kept a chandler’s shop in St. Giles-in-the-fields, was 
tried before the Justices in Hicks Hall, upon an indictment. for 
cursing his Majesty, and saying he hoped to see the. Pretender 
before the Christmas; and that then he (the said Todd) would. 
be the first that should venture his life to shoot his. Majesty King 
George through the head, which traitorous words he uttered in the 
hearing of three witnesses. (b) . 


(a) Hume and Smollett’s “ History of England..” 
(2) “ Notes and Queries,” 3rd series, vol. 8. 








A young nobleman had a fallin. hunting, by which his nose was 
laid nearly level. He afterwards proposed marriage to a lady, but,was \re- 
jected, because, as she said, though his manners were most agreeable, she 
could not get over his nose. ‘“ How could she expect to do so,” observed 
Sheridan, * when its bridge is broken.” 
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COVE.— CORK HAREOUR. 


COVE. 





Cove—properly, according to Walker, a small creek or bay— 
is a name given, in what we may call modern days, to this 
interesting locality, in allusion to the safe harbour for which 
the place is so conspicuous. Clonmel was the proper and 
ancient name of the town—the parish to this day being called 
Clonmel, and it well deserves this flattering description—for 
we need scarcely remind our learned readers that Clonmel 
means “the sweet spot.” It is about seven miles from 
Cork, built under a steep hill, the shore on all this side 
of the island being bold, and the water of a great depth. 

Townsend, in his interesting ‘“ Statistical Survey,” informs 
us that Cover, situate on the Great Island, and on the 
harbour of Cork, owes its rapid increase in wealth and popu- 
lation to the peculiar circumstances of the times, and with 
singular fortune has derived {prosperity from that which is 
so generally regarded as a source of disaster and distress— 
a long and sanguinary war. The town, the only one in 
the district, was, till within a comparatively late period, a 
poor village, (in testimony of which we are informed that in 
the charter of Middleton, granted by Charles Il., and enu- 
merating all Lord Middleton’s estates in this quarter, no 
mention is made of a town at Cove,) affording some little 
accommodation to such ships as remained in the harbour, but 
principally inhabited by fishermen.” (a) 

“The time of war was always a‘time of harvest, in conse- 
querice of fleets assembling there for convoy, and king's 
ships occasionally visiting the harbour. It has become the 
fixed station of a port-admiral ; and in consequence of the 
removal of the arsenal from Kinsale, and the erection of 
many strong fortifications, enjoys a permanence of profitable 

- Townsend’s “ Statistical Survey.” 





establishment, which peace will certainly impair, but not as 
formerly, destroy. The principal proprietors are the Mid- 
dleton and the Smith Barry families, both possessing large 
estates in the county. New and spacious streets have been 
recently built chiefly on Lord Middleton’s part; and on that 
of Mr. Barry a beautiful quay, of very difficult construc- 
tion from the steep and rocky nature of the shore. It is 
supposed to have cost £20,000. Cove has also a new church 
and Roman Catholic chapel, contains a great number of in- 
habitants, some of whom are very wealthy, and is upon the 
whole in a state of very rapid advancement. The island on 
which it stands forms the south side of the harbour of Cork, 
and is of great extent, and for the most part fertile. On the 
east and west sides of the island the communication is by 
ferries, on the north side by a bridge, the insulating channel 
being there inconsiderable. The harbour of Cove, long cele 
brated as a station of great extent and complete security from 
storm, has now the additional advantage of strong protee- 
tion from assaults. It is approached by a deep and narrow 
entrance from the south, on either side of which the hills 
rise with steep and sudden ascent. On these stand the forts 
of Camden and Carlisle, provided with formidable batteries. 
Within the harbour are the islands of Spike and Haulbow- 
line, on which very strong works have been erected. In the 
latter, which is the smaller of the two, are the dockyard and 
naval stores.”(b) ~ 

Another authority informs us, “ Its natural advan 
have rendered it an important place, for its harbour is 
undoubtedly the noblest asylum for shipping in Europe, 
Nothing can be conceived more enchanting than to proceed 
either by land or water from Cork to Cove, more especiall 
when there is a Queen’s fleet in the harbour. It is wo 
taking a journey from Dublin to Cork to see it ; and it may 

(6) Ibid. 
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be a question whether even Killarney, with all its lakes, 
mountains, woods, and waterfalls, is calculated to fill the 
mind with nobler or sublimer thoughts, or lovelier images of 
scenery of land and river as you proceed to the harbour from 
the city. When the tide is in the Lee, it looks a fine river, 
as indeed it is, for it almost rivals the Blackwater in the 
romantic beauties of its course, from its source in the sublime 
and sacred lake of Gougaune Barra, until it mingles its waters 
with the sea in Cork Harbour.” 

“* Suppose you proceed from Cork for Cove by water—on 
the left as you proceed down the river are the wooded 
heights of Glanmire crowned with numerous villas and man- 
sions—on the right the almost equally rich grounds leading 
to Blackrock Castle and Monkstown. The great interest of 
the passage by water to Cove arises from the sinuous wind- 
ings of the estuary of the Lee, by which rapid changes of 
scenery are presented to your view, embellished by a succes- 
sion of woods, ships, castles, and villages. Blackrock Castle is 
fine ; the reach at Passage, where merchant vessels usually 
ride at:anchor, is beautiful; but when you turn Battery 
Point, and see the noble harbour of Cork spreading before 
you, with its fortified isles and a large fleet riding securely 
under their shelter, you feel that it is at once lovely and mag- 
nificent. Cove is certainly a delightful seashore residence. 
The town is situated on the steep side of the hill, with a 
southern exposure; beneath it and around it extends the 
noble land-locked harbour, surrounded by fine demesnes. It 
is clean from the steepness of the hill on which it is built, 
and dry from its southern exposure. It is deservedly consi- 
dered a place favourable to invalids, and we believe no 
situation in Ireland enjoys so mild and genial a climate. Per- 
haps the air may be rather moist for some constitutions, 
but if that is found to be no objection, let those in search of 
a milder climate try Cove. In the spring of the year, more 
especially, it is not subjected to those keen, withering, easterly 
winds that are so detrimental to weakly frames, and under 


which many still suffer who seek for health in the south of. 


France and the shores of the Mediterranean.” (a) 

It is, as Lewis informs us, commonly called the Cove of 
Cork, and contains now over 7,000 inhabitants. The pro- 
gress of the town has been veryrapid. So recently as 1786 
it was a small village, consisting of a few scattered houses, 
inhabited by the tide-waiters and pilots of Cork, and some 
miserable cabins occupied by fishermen. During the French 
war, 600 sail of merchant vessels have been at anchor at one 
time, and 400 sail have left the harbour under convoy in one 
day. The great fleets always lay in front of the town, and 
many of them within half a cable’s length of the shore. It 
was also the place of embarkation for troops ordered on 
foreign service, and the station of an admiral. The parish 
church of the Union of Clonmel and Templerobin is on an 
elevated site in the centre of the town; it is a large and 
elegant edifice, in the early English style of architecture, 
with stained glass windows. 

“The Great. Island, as may be supposed from its situa- 
tion, is very populous. It possesses peculiar advantages of 
navigable communication for the disposal of its produce and 
the supply of its wants. It contains some fine seats. The 
principal old seats are those of Belgrove and Marino—the 
former standing on the east channel which separates this 
part of Barymore from Imokelly; the latter enjoys a com- 
manding view of the Cork river, on the western side of the 
island. On the north side of the bridge, leading into the 
Great Island, is the small island of Foaty, containing a fine 
old seat, the property of the Barry family. It contains a 
grand view of the broadest part of the Cork river, and con- 
tains a large quantity of flourishing plantations. Mr. Barry 
(continues our reverend historian) was descended from a 
yeunger branch of the Barymore family. Large as his pro- 
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(a2) Dublin Penny Journal. 
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perty was, it was but a small proportion to that of the elder 
house in tormer days, and to that inferiority, probably, owes 
its preservation. ‘Those inducements to pomp, prodigality, 
and profusion, which gradually wasted the greater revenue, 





were unfelt ‘by the proprietor of the smaller. 


“On the 14th of January, 1601, Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster, with the Lord Deputy Mountjoy, went 
by boat from Cork to Haulbowline, to view it, in order to 
have it fortified, whereupon direction was given to Paul Ive, 
an engineer, to raise a fortification there, and another at 
Castlepark, to command the harbour of Kinsale. 

‘‘ The fort built here was a square fortification, with four 
bulwarks and curtains. In the middle stood a castle, twenty- 
two feet square within the walls, ascended to by steps, and 
defended by a small draw-bridge. This castle still remains, 
with the ruins of the bastions. 'To the south was a hand- 
some gateway, with a guard-house annexed. On the north 
of the island (level with the water) was a platform, mounted 
with ordnance. Adjacent to this was the gunner’s house. 
The ramparts were mounted with a deep ditch. Towards 
the east a well of fresh water was sunk, which still re- 
mains.” (a) 

In this island a party of gentlemen, some years ago, built 
a banqueting-house, and called themselves the Water Club, 
having several fine pleasure-boats, most of which carried 
guns and colours. They appointed their admiral and vice- 
admiral in this little fleet, which ran (says Smith) several 
races, and the day generally concluded with firing of guns 
and feasting. (0) 

Exactly 100 years ago (1767), Tuckey, in his valuable 
‘‘ Remembrancer,” informs us that on account of the badness 
of the trade and dearness of provisions, thirty tailors went 
in a body to Cove, in order to embark for-England. 

On the 8th July, 1758, the greater part of the crew of 
the City of Cork, privateer, then at Cove, confined their 
officers to the cabin, and having embarked in a lighter, which 
had brought provisions for their use, they endeavoured to get 
ashore; but some on board, who were well affected to the 
owners, made a signal of distress to a man-of-war that lay 
near them, the crew of which manned the long-boat, and 
pursued the mutineers. A few shots were fired on both 
sides, which being perceived by those on board the man-of- 
war, they loaded two of their great guns with small shot, 
and fired at the lighter, killed two men and wounded some 
others, after which they succeeded in taking the remainder 
prisoners. 

In 1767 two houses in Cove, which were built on a rising 
ground next the sea, were entirely destroyed, the bank on 
which they were built being undermined by the rapidity of 
the current. In one of the houses a girl, who was asleep in 
a settle-bed, was buried eight or ten feet deep in the sand 
and rubbish, where she remained till the next day, when she 
was released from her gloomy prison without having received 
the least injury. 

6th Jan., 1776.—A boat coming from one of the trans- 
ports at Cove was overset in a gale of wind, by which three 
soldiers, three women, and some boatmen were drowned. 

24th Sept., 1778.—The West India fleet, consisting of 
above forty ships, sailed from Cove, under convoy of the 
Winchelsea and Lyn, men-of-war. 

9th May, 1782.—Eight sailors and a boy who had been 
for some time lurking about Ringskerry, near Cove, ran 
away with a small boat, and went alongside of a sloop from 
Waterford, laden with pork, and by some means having 
obtained admittance on board, they rose on the crew, and 
having secured them, sailed away with the vessel and cargo, 
which was supposed to have been worth £2,000. 





(a) “Pacata Hibernia,” p. 252. Smith’s “ History of Cork,” vol. i. 
p. 163. 
(6) Smith. 
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at the chapel at Cove, and expressed to their pastor, the 
parish priest, their contrition for having engaged in the late 
illegal proceedings, stating that they had been induced to 
act as they had done by a number of strangers, who had 
come into that parish to swear them. 

28th June, 1800.—The troop-ships which had been for 
some time stationed at Cove, sailed from thence this evening, 
with the 31st and 68rd Regiments on board, bound on the 
secret expedition, 

28th April, 1804..-The sea fencibles at Cove were re- 
viewed. by Captain Countess. Their boats were divided into 
six divisions, and started from the new quay, affording a 
gratifying sight to the spectators. 

1st Oct.—The city magistrates, immediately after being 
sworn into office, set off for Lord Gardner’s, at Cove, to pay 
their respects to the Lord Chancellor, and in the name of the 
corporation to invite him to the Mansion-house. His lord- 
ship, however, declined the honour. : | 

13th March, 1805.—Rear-Admiral Drury’s arrival at 
Cove, where he hoisted his flag, was celebrated by the in- 
habitants with illuminations and bonfires. 

llth Feb., 1806.—About two o’clock, the Britannia of 
Liverpool, near 600 tons burthen, blew up near Cove, with a 
tremendous explosion. ‘The ships near her sustained no in- 
jury. Twoof the crew were saved, as well as her papers, 
and several other articles of value. ‘The number of persons 
lost were twelve. 

16th June, 1807.—Four houses were burned near White- 
point, Cove. 

Dec.—A general order was issued at Cove, that the bodies 
of such soldiers as should happen to die on board the trans- 
port, while they remained in that port, should not receive 
the common ceremonials of interment, but be committed to 
the sea, sewed up in the hammocks in which they died. (a) 

There is another delightful locality in the county of Water- 
ford, called Stradbally Cove, on which the following lines 
have been written by S. I. M.: 


‘** This is the hume that ’s meet for me, 
A mountain glen, beside the sea, 
Where Nature’s beauties smile around, 
And make it seem enchanted ground. 
The peaceful shore—the reckless wave, 
That oft has tossed the fair and brave; 
The shining stream beneath the dell, 
All make one feel what one can’t tell. 


“ Bewitching scene—oh ! blissful home, 
Amongst your paths I'd love to roam, 
And ponder o’er those faded days 
Whose memory casts her brightest rays, 
And nought but the Atlantic’s roar 
I'd hear upon your pebbly shore, 

Save the wild pigeon’s cooing note, 
Or bleating of tle mountain goat.” 





Ir was a cold and severe winter. The little Minna, the only 
daughter of charitable parents, collected the crumbs and small 
pieces of bread, and kept them carefully. ‘Twice a day she went 
into the garden scattering the crumbs, and the birds came and 
picked them up; but the little girl’s hands trembled with cold in 
the bitter air. The parents watched her, and were glad at the 
lovely sight, and said: * Why are you doing that, Minna?” “ All 
is covered with ice and snow,” answered Miana; “ the little crea- 
tures cannot find anything; they are poor now. Therefore I feed 
them, as the rich people help and assist the poor.” Then the 
father said : “ But you cannot provide for them all.” Little Minna 
answered: * Do not all children in the world do as I do, even as 
all rich men take care of the poor?” Then the father looked at 
the mother of the little maiden, and said : “ O holy innocence = 


(a) Tuckey’s “ Cork Remembrancer.” 
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ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncrztrr, Esq.* 
Ev.iston had a mind singularly fruitful in expedients. As 
before remarked, he was aways “ready at a pinch.” Had 
every other means of subsistence failed him, such was his 
readiness of resource in an emergency, that he would have 
made a very good living by those ingenious but somewhat 
uncertain agents—the wits. In fact, he had many of the 
prompt and painstaking, but perverse qualifications that dis- 
tinguish the chevalier d’ Industrie of our Gallic neighbours. 

In one less notorious for the liveliness of his imagination, 


| many of his actions might have been ascribed to a more 


questionable source than mere eccentricity of conduct and 
whimsicality of behaviour, and might have been visited in a 
way very far from pleasant ; but “one man may steal a horse 
where another may not look over the hedge.” No Lapland 
witch ever raised the wind more readily than did Elliston on 
many occasions ; but an example is worth fifty assertions. 

The following anecdote, which is literally correct in every 
particular, will exemplify this peculiar trait of character in 
Elliston. 

During one portion of his life, when the maggot seized 
him to give himself up to his inclinations, he would, whatever 
he was then engaged in, suddenly disappear and be absent 
for several days. He always alleged when he reappeared 
that his temporary retirement had been for the purpose of 
giving himself up to undisturbed study, and no one pre- 
sumed to question his veracity. 

These unbendings, as he would call them, being by no 
means unfrequent, his absence did not create either surprise 
or alarm, and the theatre was carried on in its usual regular 
way by his steady manager, Mr. Winston, and his trusty 
treasurer, Dunn. 

It was after one of these disappearances, that he was en- 
countered one morning in the middle of Fleet-street, by P. 
the dramatist, one of his employés. 

** Hold there,” said he, with his usual grandiloquence ; 
“on your allegiance, stand! The very man I wished to see. 
I have something very particular to say to you.” 

The first part of this assertion was true enough; he did 
wish to see P., as indeed he would have done anyone just 
then, that he could kill half-an-hour with, and escape from 
himself ; but as to having anything particular to say to him, 
that was a mere facon de parler. 

*‘ Where are you going to?” continued Elliston. 

**] was on my way home,” replied the dramatist; “ but 
my path has no particular object at present.” 

* Then turn back and proceed with me; and as we go 
along, I'll communicate to you the matter on which I wish 
to consult you.” 

The dramatist complied, and taking his arm, Elliston pro- 
ceeded with him up Ludgate-hill and through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, towards Cheapside, observing, however, all the 
time, to the dramatist’s great surprise, a most portentous 
silence. 

At length, P. timidly ventured to request Elliston would 
oblige him with some intimation of what it was he so parti- 
cularly wished to speak to him about. 

** Should you like a glass of Madeira and a sandwich ?” 
replied Elliston, after a pause. 

An answer certainly not very germane to the matter, 
though agreeable enough to the dramatist, as holding out 
promise of farther entertainment. 

**{ should have no sort of objection,” replied P.; “but I 
thought it was some other entertainment you wished to speak 
to me about.” 

* You thought right,” said Elliston ; ‘‘ but we will attend to 
the body first—the mind afterwards. How much mon 
have you about you, Master Mathew r” 

* Continued from page 284. 
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be a question whether even Killarney, with all its lakes, 
mountains, woods, and waterfalls, is calculated to fill the 
mind with nobler or sublimer thoughts, or lovelier images of 
scenery of land and river as you proceed to the harbour from 
thé city. When the tide is in the Lee, it looks a fine river, 
as indeed it is, for it almost rivals the Blackwater in the 
romantic beauties of its course, from its source in the sublime 
and sacred lake of Gougaune Barra, until it mingles its waters 
with the sea in Cork Harbour.” 

** Suppose you proceed from Cork for Cove by water—on 
the left as you proceed down the river are the wooded 
heights of Glanmire crowned with numerous villas and man- 
sions—on the right the almost equally rich grounds leading 
to Blackrock Castle and Monkstown. The great interest of 
the passage by water to Cove arises from the sinuous wind- 
ings of the estuary of the Lee, by which rapid changes of 
scenery are presented to your view, embellished by a succes- 
sion of woods, ships, castles, and villages. Blackrock Castle is 
fine ; the reach at Passage, where merchant vessels usually 
ride at:anchor, is beautiful; but when you turn Battery 
Point, and see the noble harbour of Cork spreading before 
you, with its fortified isles and a large fleet riding securely 
under their shelter, you feel that it is at once lovely and mag- 
nificent. Cove is certainly a delightful seashore residence. 
The town is situated on the steep side of the hill, with a 
southern exposure; beneath it and around it extends the 
noble land-locked harbour, surrounded by fine demesnes. It 
is clean from the steepness of the hill on which it is built, 
and dry from its southern exposure. It is deservedly consi- 
dered a place favourable to invalids, and we believe no 
situation in Ireland enjoys so mild and genial a climate. Per- 
haps the air may be rather moist for some constitutions, 
but if that is found to be no objection, let those in search of 
a milder climate try Cove. In the spring of the year, more 
especially, it is not subjected to those keen, withering, easterly 
winds that are so detrimental to weakly frames, and under 
which many still suffer who seek for health in the south of 
France and the shores of the Mediterranean.” (a) 

It is, as Lewis informs us, commonly called the Cove of 
Cork, and contains now over 7,000 inhabitants. The pro- 
gress of the town has been veryrapid. So recently as 1786 
it was a small village, consisting of a few scattered houses, 
inhabited by the tide-waiters and pilots of Cork, and some 
miserable cabins occupied by fishermen. During the French 
war, 600 sail of merchant vessels have been at anchor at one 
time, and 400 sail have left the harbour under convoy in one 
day. The great fleets always lay in front of the town, and 
many of them within half a cable’s length of the shore. It 
was also the place of embarkation for troops ordered on 
foreign service, and the station of an admiral. The parish 
church of the Union of Clonmel and Templerobin is on an 
elevated site in the centre of the town; it is a large and 
elegant edifice, in the early English style of architecture, 
with stained glass windows. 

“The Great. Island, as may be supposed from its situa- 
tion, is very populous. It possesses peculiar advantages of 
navigable communication for the disposal of its produce and 
the supply of its wants. It contains some fine seats. ‘The 
principal old seats are those of Belgrove and Marino—the 
former standing on the east channel which separates this 
part of Barymore from Imokelly; the latter enjoys a com- 
manding view of the Cork river, on the western side of the 
island. On the north side of the bridge, leading into the 
Great Island, is the small island of Foaty, containing a fine 
old seat, the property of the Barry family. It contains a 
grand view of the broadest part of the Cork river, and con- 
tains a large quantity of flourishing plantations. Mr. Barry 
(continues our reverend historian) was descended from a 
yeunger branch of the Barymore family. Large as his pro- 
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(a) Dublin Penny Journal. 
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perty was, it was but a small proportion to that of the elder 
house in tormer days, and to that inferiority, probably, owes 
its preservation. ‘Those inducements to pomp, prodigality, 
and profusion, which gradually wasted the greater revenue, 
were unfelt ‘by the proprietor of the smaller. 

“On the 14th of January, 1601, Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster, with the Lord Deputy Mountjoy, went 
by boat from Cork to Haulbowline, to view it, in order to 
have it fortified, whereupon direction was given to Paul Ive, 
an engineer, to raise a fortification there, and another at 
Castlepark, to command the harbour of Kinsale. 

‘“‘ The fort built here was a square fortification, with four 
bulwarks and curtains. In the middle stood a castle, twenty- 
two feet square within the walls, ascended to by steps, and 
defended by a small draw-bridge. This castle still remains, 
with the ruins of the bastions. To the south was a hand- 
some gateway, with a guard-house annexed. On the north 
of the island (level with the water) was a platform, mounted 
with ordnance. Adjacent to this was the gunner’s house. 
The ramparts were mounted with a deep ditch. Towards 
the east a well of fresh water was sunk, which still re- 
mains.” (a) 

In this island a party of gentlemen, some years ago, built 
a banqueting-house, and called themselves the Water Club, 
having several fine pleasure-boats, most of which carried 
guns and colours. They appointed their admiral and vice- 
admiral in this little fleet, which ran (says Smith) several 
races, and the day generally concluded with firing of guns 
and feasting. (0) . 

Exactly 100 years ago (1767), Tuckey, in his valuable 
‘¢Remembrancer,” informs us that on account of the badness 
of the trade and dearness of provisions, thirty tailors went 
in a body to Cove, in order to embark for-England. 

On the 8th July, 1758, the greater part of the crew of 
the City of Cork, privateer, then at Cove, confined their 
officers to the cabin, and having embarked in a lighter, which 








| had brought provisions for their use, they endeavoured to get 


ashore; but some on board, who were well affected to the 
owners, made a signal of distress to a man-of-war that, lay 
near them, the crew of which manned the long-boat, and 
pursued the mutineers. A few shots were fired on both 
sides, which being perceived by those on board the man-of- 
war, they loaded two of their great guns with small shot, 
and fired at the lighter, killed two men and wounded some 
others, after which they succeeded in taking the remainder 
prisoners. 

In 1767 two houses in Cove, which were built on a rising 
ground next the sea, were entirely destroyed, the bank on 
which they were built being undermined by the rapidity of 
the current. In one of the houses a girl, who was asleep in 
a settle-bed, was buried eight or ten feet deep in the sand 
and rubbish, where she remained till the next day, when she 
was released from her gloomy prison without having received 
the least injury. 

6th Jan., 1776.—A boat coming from one of the trans- 
ports at Cove was overset in a gale of wind, by which three 
soldiers, three women, and some boatmen were drowned. 

24th Sept., 1778.—The West India fleet, consisting of 
above forty ships, sailed from Cove, under convoy of the 
Winchelsea and Lynx, men-of-war. | 

9th May, 1782.—Eight sailors and a boy who had been 
for some time lurking about Ringskerry, near Cove, ran 
away with a small boat, and went alongside of a sloop from 
Waterford, laden with pork, and by some means having 
obtained admittance on board, they rose on the crew, and 
having secured them, sailed away with the vessel and cargo, 
which was supposed to have been worth £2,000. 





——— 


(a) “ Pacata Hibernia,” p. 252. Smith’s “ History of Cork,” vol. i. 
p. 163. 
(6) Smith. 
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16th Aug., 1783.—A dreadful fire’broke out at Cove, which 
burned with such fury as to consume twenty-five houses in 
the space of an hour and a-half. 

23rd March, 1794.—A great concourse of people assembled 
at the chapel at Cove, and expressed to their pastor, the 
parish priest, their contrition for having engaged in the late 
illegal proceedings, stating that they had been induced to 
act as they had done by a number of strangers, who had 
come into that parish to swear them. 

28th June, 1800.—The troop-ships which had been for 
some time stationed at Cove, sailed from thence this evening, 
with the 3lst and 63rd Regiments on board, bound on the 
secret expedition, 

28th April, 1804..-The sea fencibles at Cove were re- 
viewed. by Captain Countess. Their boats were divided into 
six divisions, and started from the new quay, affording a 
gratifying sight to the spectators. 

1st Oct.—The city magistrates, immediately after being 
sworn into office, set off for Lord Gardner’s, at Cove, to pay 
their respects to the Lord Chancellor, and in the name of the 
corporation to invite him to the Mansion-house. His lord- 
ship, however, declined the honour. ; 

13th March, 1805.—Rear-Admiral Drury’s arrival at 
Cove, where he hoisted his flag, was celebrated by the in- 
habitants with illuminations and bonfires. 

llth Feb., 1806.—About two o’clock, the Britannia of 
Liverpool, near 600 tons burthen, blew up near Cove, with a 
tremendous explosion. ‘The ships near her sustained no in- 
jury. Two of the crew were saved, as well as her papers, 
and several other articles of value. ‘The number of persons 
lost were twelve. 

16th June, 1807.—Four houses were burned near White- 
point, Cove. 

Dec.—A general order was issued at Cove, that the bodies 
of such soldiers as should happen to die on board the trans- 
port, while they remained in that port, should not receive 
the common ceremonials of interment, but be committed to 
the sea, sewed up in the hammocks in which they died. (a) 

There is another delightful locality in the county of Water- 
ford, called Stradbally Cove, on which the following lines 
have been written by'S. I. M.: 


‘** This is the hume that ’s meet for me, 
A mountain glen, beside the sea, 
Where Nature’s beauties smile around, 
And make it seem enchanted ground. 
The peaceful shore—the reckless wave, 
That oft has tossed the fair and brave; 
The shining stream beneath the dell, 
All make one feel what one can’t tell. 


“ Bewitching scene—oh ! blissful home,} 
Amongst your paths I'd love to roam, 
And ponder o’er those faded days 
Whose memory casts her brightest rays, 
And nought but the Atlantic’s roar 
I'd hear upon your pebbly shore, 

Save the wild pigeon’s cooing note, 
Or bleating of tle mountain goat.” 





Ir was a cold and severe winter. The little Minna, the only 
daughter of charitable parents, collected the crumbs and small 
pieces of bread, and kept them carefully. ‘Twice a day she went 
into the garden scattering the crumbs, and the birds came and 
picked them up; but the little girl’s hands trembled with cold in 
the bitter air. The parents watched her, and were glad at the 
lovely sight, and said: “ Why are you doing that, Minna?” “ All 
is covered with ice and snow,” answered Miana; ‘“ the little crea- 
tures cannot find anything; they are poor now. Therefore I feed 
them, as the rich people help and assist the poor.” Then the 
father said : “ But you cannot provide for them all.” Little Minna 
answered: * Do not all children in the world do as I do, even as 
all rich men take care of the poor?” Then the father looked at 
the mother of the little maiden, and said : “ O holy innocence |” 


(a.)Tuckey’s “ Cork Remembrancer.” 











ELLISTONIANA—Br W. T. Moncrztrr, Esg.* 
Ex.iston had a mind singularly fruitful in expedients. As 
before remarked, he was aways “ready at a pinch.” Had 
every other means of subsistence failed him, such was his 
readiness of resource in an emergency, that he would have 
made a very good living by those ingenious but somewhat 
uncertain agents—the wits. In fact, he had many of the 
prompt and painstaking, but perverse qualifications that dis- 
tinguish the chevalier d’ Industrie of our Gallic neighbours. 

In one less notorious for the liveliness of his imagination, 


| many of his actions might have been ascribed to a more 


questionable source than mere eccentricity of conduct and 
whimsicality of behaviour, and might have been visited in a 
way very far from pleasant ; but “one man may steal a horse 
where another may not look over the hedge.” No Lapland 
witch ever raised the wind more readily than did Elliston on 
many occasions ; but an example is worth fifty assertions. 

The following anecdote, which is literally correct in every 
particular, will exemplify this peculiar trait of character in 
Elliston. 

During one portion of his life, when the maggot seized 
him to give himself up to his inclinations, he would, whatever 
he was then engaged in, suddenly disappear and be absent 
for several days. He always alleged when he reappeared 
that his temporary retirement had been for the purpose of 
giving himself up to undisturbed study, and no one pre- 
sumed to question his veracity. 

These unbendings, as he would call them, being by no 
means unfrequent, his absence did not create either surprise 
or aiarm, and the theatre was carried on in its usual regular 
way by his steady manager, Mr. Winston, and his trusty 
treasurer, Dunn. 

It was after one of these disappearances, that he was en- 
countered one morning in the middle of Fleet-street, by P. 
the dramatist, one of his employés. 

“Hold there,” said he, with his usual grandiloquence ; 
“on your allegiance, stand! The very man I wished to see. 
I have something very particular to say to you.” 

The first part of this assertion was true enough; he did 
wish to see P., as indeed he would have done anyone just 
then, that he could kill half-an- hour with, and escape from 
himself ; but as to having anything particular to say to him, 
that was a mere facon de parler. 

“‘ Where are you going to?” continued Elliston. 

*‘] was on my way home,” replied the dramatist; “ but 
my path has no particular object at present.” 

*‘ Then turn back and proceed with me; and as we go 
along, I'll communicate to you the matter on which I wish 
to consult you.” 

The dramatist complied, and taking his arm, Elliston pro- 
ceeded with him up Ludgate-hill and through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, towards Cheapside, observing, however, all the 
time, to the dramatist’s great surprise, a most portentous 
silence. 

At length, P. timidly ventured to request Elliston would 
oblige him with some intimation of what it was he so parti- 
cularly wished to speak to him about. 

** Should you like a glass of Madeira and a sandwich ?” 
replied Elliston, after a pause. 

An answer certainly not very germane to the matter, 
though agreeable enough to the dramatist, as holding out 
promise of farther entertainment. 

**{ should have no sort of objection,” replied P.; “but I 
thought it was some other entertainment you wished to speak 
to me about.” 

** You thought right,” said Elliston ; “ but we will attend to 
the body first—the mind afterwards. How much mon 
have you about you, Master Mathew r”’ 





* Continued from page 284. 
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Whether the dramatist had any or not, he did not think it 
orudent to own he had, Elliston generally forgetting to re- 
aember trifles borrowed on these occasions. 

“ No matter,” replied Elliston, not at all disconcerted at 
‘is author’s confession of want of funds. “ ‘I merely asked 
or information,’ as Jeremy Diddler says; come along.” 

Through Cheapside they proceeded, aud in due course 
yassed into Lombard-street. ; 
 “ He is going to his banker’s,” thought the dramatist; “it's 
all right.” . 

It happened, however, to be all wrong. The banking- 
houses of Bosanquet, Glyn, Masterman, Stephenson, &c., 
vere successively passed, till they arrived at the corner of 
racechurch-street. Here the dramatist feeling somewhat 
fatigued, for the day was excessively hot, and having had 
his appetite whetted by the thoughts of Elliston’s proposed 
treat, delicately observed, 

“ You were saying something about a glass of Madeira 
and a sandwich just now, sir; there is a very inviting tavern 
over the way—hadn’t we better step in r” 

“True, true,” said Elliston, making a sudden stop, “I 
certainly did say something about a glass of Madeira and a 
sandwich, and I'll be as good as my word.” 

Here he gave himself up to a few moments’ seemingly 
very profound meditation. Recovering from which, he in- 
quired of the expectant dramatist whether he knew if one 
Carruthers, a tea-dealer, did not reside somewhere about ©” 

‘¢ Carruthers ?” asked the dramatist. 

“ Yes—one of the proprietors of the Royalty Theatre,” 
answered Elliston. “I think, if I remember rightly, his 
shop is somewhere in this very street,” turning into Grace- 
church sireet. ‘“ We will inquire.” 

What this could have to do with the promised sandwiches 
and Madeira, P. could not coneeive; but he involuntarily 
followed, and inquire they did; they were soon directed to 
the emporiuin of the man of souchong and twankay. Thither 
they proceeded. Elliston by his strut, &c., apparently in- 
creasing in personal consequence every step they advanced, 
till they reached the * Golden Canister.” 

Entering with much pomposity, followed by the wondering 
dramatist, Elliston advanced to one of the counters, and 
stopping a young man who was in the act of weighing some 
fine hyson, accosted him as follows : 

“My name is Robert William Elliston, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane. Is your master, Mr. Carruthers, within ? 
If so I wish to see him on particular business.” 

Taken quite aback by the stentorian voice with which 
this was uttered, and reflecting that he was not only facing 
the greatest comedian of his day, but the proprietor of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, the young man left off serving 
the customer he was waiting on, a very touchy old lady, and 
with great trepidation, stammered out that Mr. Carruthers 
certainly was within, and he would call him down instantly. 
Suiting the action to the word, he accordingly flew up stairs, 
to the great indignation of the purchasing dowager, and very 
soon returned followed by his employer, who hobbled after 
him as fast as a very respectable gouty leg would permit. 

Elliston gave a knowing wink to the dramatist to follow 
him, and proceeded to a small space at the lower end of the 
shop, railed off as a sort of counting-house, to which he was 
invited by the man of figs, as being a privacy where they could 
speak together without interruption. Llliston’s opening ad- 
dress to the master was nearly an echo of that to the man, 

; ‘‘My name is Robert William Ellistson, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane. . You are Mr. Carruthers, I believe ?” 

“Iam sir,” said the surprised grocer, marvelling what 
business Mr, E'liston could have with him. “ What is your 
pleasure ?” 

‘* Allow me to introduce my friend; this is Mr. P., the 
well-known dramatist. You have, of course, heard of P., 
he first comic writer we have?” : 
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“Happy to see the gentleman,” replied the obsequious 
citizen ; “though I can’t say I have altogether exactly heard 
of him. What may be his business ?” 

‘“* Are you not part proprietor of the Royalty Theatre, Mr. 
Carruthers ?” inquired Elliston, again winking with a pecu- 
liar archness of expression to the stultified dramatist, who 
could not imagine what all this had to do with the Madeira 
and sandwiches. 

‘I certainly am part proprietor of that property—I wish 
I was not,” replied Mr. Carruthers, with rather a rueful 
look. 

“Tam aware it has been a losing speculation,” replied 
Elliston, remarking the expression; “ but cheer up, my dear 
sir, it shall pay you five-and-twenty per cent. on your capital 
yet, or my name is not Robert William Elliston.” Here he 
gave another knowing wink to the dramatist. 

The grocer’s countenance brightened up; this hint of the 
promise of future gain proved a complete sweetener to him. 

‘7 shall be content with a much less per centage than 
that, sir,” he remarked, “ though indeed it has been a heavy 
loss to me.” 

No fault of the property, sir,” said Elliston ;. “ it’s a fine 
property—a promising property, and I have come expressly 
to make you an offerfor it. The lessees have all been fools, 
from Vickerst to Glussop—but it is not every man that knows 
how to manage a theatre—eh, P.?” Here he again turned 
to the dramatist. “ But bless me,” said he, suddenly pretend- 
ing to be struck at the appearance of his companion, “ how 
faint and exhausted you seem; hadn’t you better take a little 
something ?” 

“Oh, oh,” thought P., whom Elliston’s announced inten- 
tion of taking the theatre had very much surprised, he never 
having heard him hint at such a thing before. The Maderia 
and sandwiches are coming at last—** I do indeed feel some- 
what overpowered by the heat of the day, sir—a little re- 
freshment—” 

** Ah, a glass of water,” said Elliston. 

P.’s countenance fell ; he by no means wished for Ophelia’s 
entertainment, and mentally ejaculated, 

‘Too much of water hadst thou !”’. 

“‘] think,” continued Hiliston, turning to the tea-dealer, 
“you have a famous spring in this street of yours, Mr 
Carruthers, celebrated for the purity and virtue of its water. 
Yes, honest John Stowe certainly mentions it—‘ Our Lady’s 
gracious well ;’ or was it old Strype ? it was one of the two, 
I know—eh, P.? The old chronicler, Mr. Carruthers. You 
doubtless are acquainted with London’s literary tailor, honest 
Master Stowe ?” 

The tea-dealer was not so fortunate ; he had neither heard 
of the old chronicler nor of the well alluded to; but com- 
pletely won byElliston’s announcement of his intention to take 
the theatre, he eagerly intimated he had a very excellent 
pump in his kitchen, the water of which he considered to be 
second to none in the city, and hospitably remarked that a 
jug of it was very much at their service, and should be pro- 
duced immediately. 

This was a sad damper to P.’s anticipations. Elliston, 
however, seemed delighted with the offer, and readily ac- 
cepted it. The water was duly produced, and the obsequious 
grocer obligingly poured out a tumbler for the disappointed 
dramatist ; but before P. could raise it to his lips, Elliston 
stopped him with the observation, : 

‘“* By-the-by, my dear fellow, in your heated state, you 
musn’t think of drinking cold water without having something 
in it—its very dangerous; I have known many persons’ to 
whom it has proved fatal. You must have a dash of brandy 
in it, or a glass of wine—wine will be best—a little Madeira 
now.” : 


Here he made a great show of thrusting his hand into his 
breeches-pocket. ’ 


“1 must get you, Mr. Carruthers, to send—” 
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“ My dear sir,” said the expectant grocer, “I could not 
think of such a thing. I will send down to my own cellar for 
it. 

** The very place I was going to ask him to send to,” he 
whispered to P. 

“ Yes,” continued Carruthers, ‘‘ I have some Madeira there 
that has been to the East Indies and back! ‘London par- 
ticular !’” 

“Oh! I’m not at all particular; and if you insist on it, 
my dear sir,” said Elliston, with another wink to the drama- 
tist, “we must not, I suppose, refuse to gratify you, but pass 
our opinion.” 

Here was the Madeira procured—but how were the sand- 
wiches to be obtained ? 

“Yes, sir,” resumed Elliston, while the wine was being 
brought, “ I have come to make you an offer. It is my in- 
tention to make your Royalty the Drury of the East; I will 
do what Palmer could not—oh! here’s the Madeira ; your 
pit will hold a thousand persons, I have heard. Under my 
management the pit shall be properly jil/led—eh, P.?” again 
winking at the dramatist, for whom he had poured out a 
glass of Madeira, and who was raising it to his lips. “ Yes, 
I will manage to fill the pit completely,” giving P. a dig in 
the stomach. “ But gadso, P., I totally forgot, you have 
not taken any thing this morning ; you must not drink wine 
on an empty stomach—a crust of bread now—” 

“ ] will order up the loaf immediately,” said poor Car- 
ruthers, delighted at the thought of having Elliston for a 
lessee. 

“You may order up the butter too,” said Elliston, again 
winking at the dramatist. 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly, Mr. Elliston,” said the grocer. 

“The house must be re-decorated,” continued Elliston, 
“ and I shall erect a newrefreshment-room, By the by, if 
I recollect rightly, friend Carruthers, you have a celebrated 
ham and beef shop somewhere in this neighbourhood of 
yours. You can never taste corned beef in perfection but 
where they can boil it in its own gravy, as I have heard they 
do at these establishments. Will you let one of your ser- 
vants procure—” 

Here he made another great show of fumbling in his 
breeches pockets. 

“‘ My dear sir, I could not think of such a thing,” inter- 
rupted the tea-dealer, whom Elliston’s determination of 
erecting a new refreshment-room had quite enchanted, “ Pll 
send my servant for a dish of ham and beef directly.” 

Here then were the sandwiches. 

The beef and ham duly made their appearance, and the 
conversation became more animated than ever. 

“ J shall depend greatly on catering to the appetite of the 
million,” said Elliston, with his mouth half full, deliberately 
preparing the sandwiches; “ the gallery holds twelve hun- 
dred—nautical must be the word. You must prepare some 
naval pieces, P.—the water’s the thing, that must be studied 
in this quarter,” filling himself another tumbler of Ma- 
deira, and that element. But strong must be the word—we 
cannot make our entertainments too strong. I shall attend 
very carefully to the second account—I always depend greatly 
on the second account—but, odd-so, the bottle is out. Well, 
we'll just have another, friend Carruthers, to wash down the 
sandwiches ; P. here likes a glass of wine, and over that we 
will conclude the business. Yes, yes, as I said, the second 
account must be attended to—another bottle and—” 

It may be observed that Elliston was particularly partial 
to equivoques, as will be shown hereafter, and always in- 
dulged in it whenever ignorance, and absence of suspicion in 
his companions permitted him, and if an opportunity pre- 
sented itself; he'd always a little comedy of by-play going 
on, which he made evident to the initiated by sundry winks 
and digs ; his words had usually a double meaning, creating 





a laugh from one part of his auditors at the unconscious ex- | 
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pense of the other. So it was on this occasion, poor Car- 
ruther’s played F’ainwood to Elliston’s Jeremy Liddier, while 
P. was the audience. , 

The second bottle of Madeira soon followed the first. 

“ Yes,” cried Elliston, filling his tumber, “the private 
boxes must be taken care of, they must have their proper 
quantum—another glass of wine, P.,” helping the dramatist 
and then again attending to himself. “ Your health, fstend 
Carruthers, and success to the Royalty. You will make up 
your mind what you intend toask for the theatre, and let me 
know the next time I come this way; I have no doubt we 
shall be able to deal. Remember, a new refreshiment-room, 
the pit extended, the private boxes widened ; so you must be 
moderate. A capital entertainment!” Here he thrust the 
last sandwich into his mouth, and emptied the second bottle, 
“ But, odd-so, we are detaining you from your customers, 
and I have to look in upon my lord mayor by special ap- 
pointment—he named two; I see it wants but five minutes,” 
looking -at his watch, “therefore, we will not detain you. 
Be reasonable in your rental. Good morning; 1 thank you 
for your hospitality. Come, P. Don’t stir, I beg of you, 
my dear sir, we can find our way out. This way, this way, 
P.,” lugging the amazed dramatist after him. 

Find their way out they did, to the complete mystification 
of the astonished grocer, whom they left half dou bting whe- 
ther he was in a dream or not. 

“ Well, P.,” said Elliston, when they at length had fairly 
gained Cornhill, “didn’t I tell you you should have a sand- 
wich and a glass of Madeira, my boy ?” 

“You have certainly performed your promise,” replied 
P., “but I never knew you intended to take the Royalty 
before.” 

“Nor any body else, my dear fellow,” returned Elliston, 
with a laugh; “but you know I delight in doing dramatic 
impossibilities. ‘The theatrical world have long asserted that 
the Royalty never produced a good entertainment. Now, I 
was determined to prove that if it had not, it at all events 
should produce one; and if you don’t allow that I have been 
this morning as good as my word, and made the Royauty 
produce a good entertainment, why you are no dramatist, and 
my name is not Robert William Elliston, that’s all !” 

LTO BE CONTINUED. | 





A WIDENING plain and a lordly river 
Hath tinged the current of life, and me; 

One drear and arid, and one for ever 
Seeking its rest in the far-off sea. 


Those smiles of Earth, when her face is blooming, 
Meadows, and streamlets, and gardens gay, 
Hath never relieved my youthful glooming, 
Nor taught me that life had a flowery way. 


Love’s radiant influence passed me over, 
To bless the favored of Destiny ; 

And Friendship came for a time to hover, 
And then glide by like a ship at sea. 


The Power divine, the All-bestowing, 
That makes the rose and the aloe bloom, 
Sends one in freshness and beauty blowing, 
One dark and sad as the silent tomb. 


And the earthly influences surrounding 
To gloom or gladden their place of birth, 
Extend perhaps, and are even bounding 
The joys or griefs of our way on earth. 


O plain so arid! O lordly river ! 
Seeking for rest in the far-off sea, 
My life flows on like thy waters ever, 


Through shoals and sands to Eternity. es 
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THE REPRIEVE: 
OR, 
THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE.* 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


Tnx day of trial at length arrived, and I stood before the 
dock while Delany was arraigned. He pleaded ‘ Not guilty” 
in rather a bold and confident tone—arising, I should say, 
from utter ignorance that the pedlar was a witness against 
him. Upon hearing, however, the name of James M‘Conchy 
whispered at the crown side of the bar, he turned ashy pale, 
his lips quivered, and he leaned against the rails for support. 
The witnesses were few. Thomas O’Oonnor, the boy’s father, 
was the first. He merely proved the finding of the body, and 
its identity with his son Edward. I was the next witness 
called, and gave evidence as to the marks of the shoes, and 
the footsteps as of a left foot with a stocking on, as described 
previously. 

James M‘Conchy the pedlar was then sworn and examined. 
Had known the prisoner for some years; had seen him once 
or twice at O’Connor’s house some years ago; witness was 
travelling late in the evening, on the 15th of September last, 
in the neighbourhood of O’Connor’s—it might be a mile, or 
perhaps more, from it; believed the place was called Cross- 
deen ; saw a man standing over what appeared to be an old 
sand-pit or quarry-hole—it was inside a hedgerow to the right 
of the road; there was a short, stiff bit of a hill at the place, 
and, as witness pulled up his horse into a walk, he saw the 
man: throw several stones into the hole, and heard him say, 
“® you, will you never go down ?’’—the man’s back was 
towards him at this time, and witness called out, ‘* Halloo, 
lad, what’s the matter?” the man, without turning round, 
replied ‘‘ that it was a dog of his own which had torn one of 
his neighbour’s sheep, and he was afraid, if he did not destroy 
it, he would get mto trouble;”’ he then walked on at a quick 
pace inside the hedge, but he did not run, and he came out 
upon the road at a gap; by this time witness had mounted the 
hill, and getting on again at a quicker pace, came within 
about fifteen or twenty yards of the man, as he jumped out at 
the gap and crossed the road; had a full view of him, and for 
the first time recognised the prisoner as the man whom he now 
identified ; observed that the prisoner had not any shoes on 
him as he passed across the road, but he had stockings on ; 
saw one shoe under the prisoner’s left arm—it was the arm 
next him; he might or might not have had another under his 
right arm. This witness further stated that he had no doubt 
at the time that what the prisoner had told him about the 
dog was true, and therefore went his way. When he sub- 
sequently returned from the North, and heard of the death of 
young O'Connor, and the place where the body had been 
found, he at once mentioned the circumstance he had now 
stated in evidence to his father, and his belief that the boy 
had been murdered. The place where the body of O’Connor 
was found had since been pointed?out to him, and it was the 
same at which he had seen the prisoner, as already described. 

This witness was cross-examined at great length and with 
reat ability, principally as to how far he was from the person, 
and the opportunity he had of seeing him, so as to be positive 
of his identity ; whether there had ever been any quarrel or 
cause of ill-will between him and the prisoner, how long it 
rad been since he had seen him previous to the transaction 
detailed in his informations and evidenee—in short, every 
point upon which it might be possible to confuse him or shake 
his testimony ; but the learned counsel failed to damage his 
evidence, or disturb his temper in the slightest degree. 

Peter Tully was next sworn and examined. He stated that 
he was a shoemaker by trade; lived at Derrvgeela, about half 
a mile from Crossdeen, where the body of Edward O’Connor 
was found; knew the prisoner Terence Delany; recollected 

* Continued from page 286. 
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the morfiing the body of Edward O’Connor was found; was 
bringing home a pair of shoes the evening before which had 
been left to be mended; met the prisoner upon a path 
through a cornfield; the corn was breast high, and met the 
prisoner face to face ; he had no shoes on at the time, but he 
had stockings on; he had one shoe under his arm; witness 
said, ‘‘ Death and ages, is this Terry?” ‘It is, Peter,” said 
he, ‘* but you need not let on.” The prisoner asked witness 
if he had an old shoe that would match that; witness said he 
had no odd shoes, and no old ones except what belonged to 
customers, but that he’d make him a pair; the prisoner 
replied, ‘‘ that’s ‘ Live horse, and you'll get grass.’”’ Hetook 
the shoes out of witness’s hand and looked at them ; he offered 
one of them to the sole of his foot, and said ‘‘ it was a pity 
they were entirely toosmall, or the man that owned them would 
never wear them.” Asked him what became of his other 
shoe, and he replied that it was burned. The prisoner then 
left him, and as he crossed the first ditch he began to run; 
witness never saw him since until this day. This witness was 
then cross-examined at great length upon the usual points 
that suggest themselves to the mind of a zealous and ingenious 
advocate, but nothing was elicited favourable to the prisoner, 
and the case for the crown closed. 

There were no witnesses for the defence, and at that time 
prisoner’s counsel were not privileged by law to address the 
jury. It remained, therefore, only for the judge to charge the 
jury; and when I say that it was the late Sir William Smith 
who tried the case, that is a full guarantee that while a legal, 
able, and lucid recapitulation of the facts was laid before the 
jury, no point which bore in the remotest degree in the 
prisoner’s favour was lightly touched on or passed by. But 
indeed there was little of the kind to be found upon his 
lordship’s notes; and at the end of half-an-hour the jury 
retired, more to escape the gaze of a crowded court while 
writing their verdict, than from any doubt that it must be 
comprised in one fatal word. In less than ten minutes they 
returned ; and after the noise occasioned by their getting into 
their places and answering to their names, and the bustle of 
the crowd stretching forward to hear, amidst the hish—hish— 
h—h of the sheriff, with his hand up, had subsided, 1 say 
that the old phrase of ‘‘ hearing a pin fall”’ is far too weak. to 
express the silence that reigned as the foreman uttered the 
awful word, *‘ GuiILty.”’ 

With this verdict the judge, as well as every person who 
heard the trial, could not but concur; and his lordship, after 
remaining for three or four minutes as silent and unmoved as 
a statue, compressed his lips once or twice together, and 
having assumed the black cap, passed sentence of death and 
execution upon the prisoner, to be carried into effect upon 
tliat day three weeks. This long delay formed the subject of 
some conversation, as at that period the extreme penalty of 
the law was usually carried out in a much shorter time after 
conviction than is the case at present; and it was supposed 
not to be without some ulterior object connected with the 
prisoner’s fate. 

Time wore quickly on, and.as it began to enter upon the 
last week, it was pretty generally whispered that. the unfor- 
tunate man had made some important disclosures with respect 
to two or three desperate transactions which had taken place 
within the last twelve months, to the government magistrate, 
who had frequently visited him in his cell. The magistrate 
had proceeded to Dublin upon two different occasions since 
the trial, it was supposed for the purpose of communicating 
with the government upon the subject of these disclosures ; 
and although he did not say anything upon his return from 
which to form a decided opinion, it began to be pretty well 
understood—amongst the officials at least—that he expected 
to procure for the unfortunate convict a commutation of his 
sentence. | 

About the middle of the last week I was in the prisoner’s 
cell with the magistrate. There appeared to be a very 
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material point in discussion between them, carried on in that : 
cautionary under-tone so generally observed upon such ocea- 
sions, and which arose more from habit on the part of thie 
magistrate than from any intention that I should not hear 
what passed, for he requested me to accompany him. I 
caught, however, only the following unconnected sentences, as 
I stood near the door: 

Magistrate.—‘‘ Cannot be more particular—decided—not 
authorized—positive—strongly recommen 1—all in my power.”’ 

Prisoner.—‘ If I could be sure—disgrace—informer—die 
after all—say you'll do it—sworn on the cross to be true— 
save me—tell all in both eases—God help me!” and he lay 
back on his bedstead, and appeared to faint. I confess I 
thought it was shamming. On recovering himself, he seemed 
altogether averse to speak; and with his hands firmly clasped 
upon the crown of his head, he walked backward and forward 
in his eell. 

We retired, and I said to the magistrate That unhappy 
man knows more than he will tell you without a positive 
promise of pardon—at least of mitigation.” 

*‘ He does,” replied Mr. ——-; ‘* but. that is the very point 
upon which I cannot venture to be positive. The government 
will not make any promise, not knowing the value or otherwise 
of the information he may give, or the sincerity or truth of it ; 
and he will never give the information except upon the distinct 
condition of his life being spared. He dreads the idea of turn- 
ing informer, he says, for nothing, and dying with the curse of 
kin upon his memory ; but if he eould be assured that his life 
would be spared, he would tell everything. 1am quite con- 
fident that he has knowledge of facts most important for the 
governinent to be in possession of. In the meantime, the day 
approaches, and I have pressed the government to yield as 
far almost as I can venture. I go to Dublin by this night’s 
mail again for a last interview with the chief secretary upon the 
subject—so far I am bound to the unfortunate man, and I will 
do it. There are one or two matters in particular which I 
wished him to have been explicit upon; but you see how cau- 
tious and determined he is. I will, however, see what can be 
done. I am not without hope that the last day’s post may 
bring a reprieve. See him again this evening, tell him that 
I have gone to Dublin, and implore of him to make an uncon- 
ditional disclosure of all he knows, particularly of Farrell’s 
business ; and write to me to the Chief Secretary’s office to- 
morrow, and watch the post for my reply.” 

Mr. started for Dublin at four o’clock ; and, after see- 
ing him off, I returned to the prisoner’s cell. I found him in 
avery different state of mind, notwithstanding the few hours 
which had elapsed since I had seen him in the morning. He 
would tell nothing, said ‘‘ he thought the magistrate was only 
deceiving him for his own purposes ; that he heard Mr. —— 
was a bloody-minded man ; that he knew he was to die, and it 
should never be said he died a traitor ; that he had made up 
his mind to abide his doom, although he was quite sure 
Mr. —— would give five hundred pounds to know the one- 
half of what he could tell him, but he would suffer twenty 
deaths before he’d turn traitor ; he knew he had been guilty of 
many crimes, but he would not add that one to them.” Here 
he snapped his fingers in the most rapid and nervous manner 
it was possible to conceive, and walked about his cell, 
attempting to whistle. It was overdone; I could see—at least 
I thought so, that he was acting for a purpose, and, in fact, 
was ready—nay, anxious, to tell all he knew, even upon a mere 
chance of escaping the fearful death that awaited him. When 
I told him Mr. had gone to Dublin, he said, “‘ he might 
save himself the trouble ;” but immediately asked, in a most 
anxious tone, ‘‘ when he would be back?’ I said, ‘ it was 
uncertain ; that he would do what he could in his behalf; but 
I feared it would be in vain, as he had not treated the magis- 
trate with the confidence he ought to have done, and that 
he might say anything he wished to me.” He appeared much 
disappointed, looked full at me for several seconds, and then 
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said, * It’s all over; why did Mr. —— go away ?—why did he 
not stay ?” adding, ‘he'd tel! him all he knew, hoping only 
for the mercy of God that his life would be spared.” TI told 
him again he might tell me anything he wished, and that I 
would write to Mr. —— to Dublin, and see him again the 
moment I heard from him. To this he made no direct reply, 
but still asked. ‘‘ Why did he go? why did he go? what 
can he do? ’tis all over!’ It struck me then that he really 
had nothing to tell—at least, nothing that could be depended 
on as true. 

This was on Wednesday evening, and the execution was 
fixed for the Saturday morning following. That night's mail 
had already left for Dublin, so that my letter could not go till 
the following day, and would not reach before Friday morning. 
There was, however, sufficient time for a reply ; and, although 
matters were much as he had left them, I wrote an account of 
er had passed to Mr. that night before I retired to 
rest. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 
(Continued from page 282.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Four chapters out of five, and each one the record of a death! It 
is surely time I should strike a more lively key, and emerge if pos- 
sible from the gloom in which my tale begins. . 

Nothing occurred to mark my journey, and on the evening’ 
of the 27th, punctual to the appointed hour, I reached the M 
station, and was immediately conducted with considerable show 
of respect to the stately equipage that stood waiting to receive me, 
a great luxurious vehicle, dazzling as the fairy coach of Cinderella, 
but in whose downy cushions I could no more repose than on a bed 
of thorns, for did they not give evidence of pomp and wealth, in the 
midst of which my poverty and dependence would be more miser- 
ably felt than before. But the grand coach rolled smoothly on, 
blandly unconscious of the feelings it inspired, and I had only just 
time to work myself into a pleasing state of alternate fever and 
ague, subsiding into a chill fit of the latter, when it drew up with a 
jerk, and the next moment the steps were let down, and one of 
the tall servitors had assisted me to alight. 

I could barely discern the broad flight of steps leading to a 
colonnade, and the dark outline of the pile of building before me, 
when the door was thrown open, and [ was led through a lofty hall 
lined on either side with a long array of servants, up a grand stair- 
case and across two wide saloons, till we reached an inner one, the 
door of which being opened, [ stood at length in the penetralia of 
the mansion. At first [ was so confused by the blaze of light, and 
by what seemed a crowd of strange faces, all turned inguiringly 
on mine, that I could distinguish nothing ; but the next moment the 
mists had cleared away, and as the announcement of my name rang 
through the room, I could see a gentleman rise from his seat at the 
further end, and come towards me. “ Uncle!” I exclaimed, stretch- 
ing out both hands appealingly, for the dark face before me, 
though lacking his singular grace and beauty, was yet so like my 
father’s, that for one moment my heart beat as at sight of a 
friend. 

“ [have the honour to be so related to Miss Eleanor Wychnor,” 
he replied, with a stiff bow. “* Permit me,” and taking my band, he 
led me to a couch by the wc d apg where, wrapped in number- 
less shawls, lay a pale languid lady. ‘ Lady Maria, allow me to 
present to you my niece, Miss Eleanor Wychnor; Madame Clisson, 
my niece; Clara and Jessie, this young lady is your cousin; my 
sons,” he concluded, with a wave of the hand towards two young 
men, who each rose and favoured me with a repetition of the 
pee salute, resuming their seats without uttering a single 
word. 

I gazed in mute amazement from one cold, handsome face to 
another. I had pictured to myself strange things enough—had told 
myself over and over again to be prepared for every species of pain 
and mortification; but yet anything to equal this—For one 
moment I strove to call pride to my aid, but I broke down in the 
effort, and clasping my hands passionately together, the words 
burst in a wail from my lips: “Oh my God! will no one speak 
to me—no one give me one word of welcome.” 
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“Oh dear me, it is just as I feared ; the girl is going to make a 
scene,” murmured my pale aunt, sinking helplessly back among her 
cushions. ‘ What shall I do? will some one take her away? or 
really ——” 

“Tf you will allow me, Lady Maria, I'll soon arrange matters,” 
and a tall figure emerged from the shadow of the window, and 
joined the group. 

“T have the honour to be your cousin also, Miss Wychnor, and 
lay claim to a cousin’s privilege.” He stooped and kissed me as he 
spoke. 

Pe Will you give this young lady over to my charge for this even- 
ing, my dear aunt ?” he continued. “ She is tired after her journey, 
and I promise to take good care of her.” 

A smile of assent, warmer than I had thought could beam from 
such frigid features, was the reply; and without waiting for any 
other, he drew my arm within his, and led me from the room. — 

A derisive laugh, and the words “ how pathetic—quite Quixotic,” 
reached my ear as the door closed, but my companion seemed not 
to hear them, and we proceeded in silence across the two wide 
saloons, down a staircase narrower than that I had first mounted, 
and through a maze of passages, stopping finally at a door on which 
he knocked lightly. ‘I suppose we may come in,” he said, after a 
moment’s pause, as no one answered. ‘ Here, Mrs. Marlowe, I have 
brought you a visitor.” 

“Eh, dear me!” exclaimed a cheery voice, as an old lady rose 
from her seat near the fire and came towards us—such a pleasant 
old lady too, looking the very personation of neatness in her rich 
black silk and cap of white soft lace, that seemed to nestle lovingly 
round her kind face. ‘ Who could have thought it at this hour ?” 

“You told me I might come when I pleased, you know. But 
see, this young lady is the new arrival_Mr. Henry Wychnor’s 
daughter.” 

“ Eh, now, you don’t say so! and I not by to receive her! Poor 
Master Harry’s child,” and she drew a step back, and curtseyed with 
formal respect. ‘I am sure my master’s niece ” she began. 

‘“‘ Now, now,” interrupted my companion laughing, “ don’t, like 
a dear good lady, stay curtseying and doing state for her—she has 
had enough of that upstairs ; but kiss her if you like, and make her 
welcome as no one in this queer house can do except yourself.” 

“Oh do, please!” I said, extending my disengaged hand; “I am 
so miserable, and no one seems glad to see me.” 

*« How can you say that, cousin mine?” asked my new friend, 
as, after the old lady had warmly kissed me, he proceeded to disen- 
cumber me of my travelling wraps. ‘* Why, what beautiful hair 
you have—a perfect flood of sunbeams!” he continued, as, freed from 
the bonnet, my much prized curls tumbled down en masse. ** How 
can you be so ungrateful as to say that no one is glad to see you? 
Look up and beg my pardon without delay.” 

“IT didn’t mean you!” I exclaimed, snatching his hand and rais- 
ing it my lips; and then for the first time I did look up and saw his 
face. Dear reader, 1 mean to be as little foolish as possible—to 
lapse as seldom into reverie or rhapsody as could well be expected 
from a woman ; but I am confessedly writing a love story, and such 
being the case, a little of what you men term “rubbish, maudlin 
trash,” &c., must be tolerated for consistence’ sake; or if you 
cannot tolerate it, why you can turn the page, and resume when 
and where you please. 

I looked up, I say, into his face—such a beautiful face (they say 
the word is inapplicable to a man, yet I cannot retract it), with its 
eyes of deep purply blue—the very shade of the violets—gazing 
down with a look, half mirth, half pathos, into mine ; with its cor- 
dial winning smile, the clear cut mouth, at once sensitive and firm, 
and the same expression of mingled intellect, grace, and feeling 
that made the crowning charm of my mother’s pictured face. 

Oh, dear me! I had time to think it all over in after days, and I 
can claim that never for one moment was I unjust. Others might 
call him heartless and cold, but I well knew that to no wile nor 
effort did he owe the love I gave him—for I gave it, unconsciously 
indeed, but all too surely from the moment when I stood, my hand 
clasped in his, too spell-bound with wondering admiration to ex- 
press either the penitence or the gratitude to which he laid claim. 

“ Well, little cousin, how do you like me?” he asked at length, 
the colour rising to his fair face at my protracted gaze. “ But come, 
you can tell me that when you have had some supper—you know 
{ promised to take care of you” As he spoke, he drew me to the 
table, on which by some magical process supper had been placed, 
and seating me in Mrs. Mariowe’s great easy-chair, proceeded to 
fulfil his promise. 

*“ And now, Mrs. Marlowe,” he said, pausing a moment—but not 
until, aided by that hospitable ludy, he had piled my plate, more in 
accordance with the ideas of a Captain Dalgetty than with the 
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ordinary appetite of a damsel of fifteen—“I forfeited my tea by 
coming down here, and tea I must have at’ any cost. I think it 
would be good for this child too, for you see she is not taking her 
wine. What do you say?” gt 

“ Thank you, I’d like some tea,” I said ; “ but if you please, do 
not call me a child—you should not, for I am fifteen years old.” 

“ Fifteen years! wonderful! Well, I beg your pardon, but still 
you see you are a mere child compared to me, for I have reached 
the paternal age of four-and-twenty.” | ; 

A pause ensued, during which I drank my tea in puzzled silence, 
revolving in my mind the knotty question of who. this strange 
cousin, this self-appointed guardian, could possibly be. Not my 
uncle’s son, for he had called the pale lady “aunt,” and yet I 
never heard that my father had had either brother or sister ssompt 
the one. I might have settled the matter at once by a word, but the 
point-blank question, ‘who are you?” seemed barely courteous, 
and more than that, I somehow did not care to examine too closely 
the extent of my own claims in the regard of the only person who 
seemed disposed to treat me with affection and care. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Elly. I'll make a wager 
pris. my moustache against your longest curl, you were thinking 
of me.” 

‘“T was,” I said, startled into perfect naivete by his abruptness. 

‘“*T knew it !” be exclaimed gleefully. “ Am I not a lucky fellow, 
Mrs. Marlowe? Just lend me your scissors—the curl is mine by all 
the laws of honour.” 

*‘ No, please, don’t,” I said rather petulantly, as he wound one of 
the tumbled locks round his finger, for my dignity was somewhat 
ruffied by his evident determination to treat me as a child. ** I was 
not thinking of you, I was only wondering who you are, You 


-are not my uncle—not Sir George’s son, and yet you are my ——” 


“ And yet I am your cousin—your very dearest cousin, as I mean 
to be? Very strange, is it not, and yet a fact, I assure you, Elly. 
You don’t want to disown me, do you? 

The saucy boyish smile that accompanied the question only added 
to my vexation.” “* Who are you ?” I repeated. 

“Who aml? True, [haven’t told you that. WhoamI? Mrs. 
Marlowe, pray do the honours of your apartment, and introduce 
me.” 

“‘ Now, sir—I mean my lord, don’t provoke the child. He is the 
Earl of Wynford, miss, and your cousin—that is, his father and 
yours were first cousins ; so you see he is near enough to take on 
and tease you like, but you must not mind him, for he has been 
spoiled by every one. Now don’t torment her, sir, if I leave you 
to make friends while I go see them make all nice and pleasant 
for her.” And with an indulgent smile at the enfant gate, the old 
lady trotted briskly from the room. 

“ Earl of Wynford,” I repeated musingly—“ that’s a title.” 

“It is, don’t you like titles?” I suppose I looked rather blank, 
for he laughed as he asked me. 

‘I don’t know; I never saw an earl before.” This was the simple 
truth, and the knowledge that in my new cousin I now for the first - 
time saw one considerably damped the pleasure I had previously 
felt in his company. I certainly was aware of the existence of a 
class called “lords,” but my notion of those favoured persons was 
derived either from my reading of history, where they always 
figured in the high places, or else from Peggy’s tales of the noble 
family on whose estate she had been brought up, and with whose 
state and grandeur she had contrived to impress me very forcibly. 
‘* None of your dirty upstarts of Cromalians, darlin’ that maybe 
didn’t know their own grandfather, but one of the rale ould stock 
that had been on the soil this many a day, and that couldn’t show 
his fine ould white head out of doors, that the blessin’s of the poor 
didn’t folly him far and near.” 

It was really too bad; just as I had found such a pleasant new 
friend, up rose this grim title and placed a barrier between us, for 
how could I ever be my familiar self with this young senator— 
cousin though he was, and not as yet possessed of the fine white 
head which [ fancy I had somewhat identified with the character ? 

“You never met one before,” he repeated, breaking in upon my 
reverie. I had risen from my seat and we were standing side by 
side before the fire. ‘“ Well it shall not be my fault if you don’t 
like this one, petite ;” and he drew me towards him, and kissed me 
with a sort of grave brotherly tenderness very different from his 
former light manner. Was it the action, or the sound of the word, 
once so familiar from the lips of my old friend, that made my heart 
beat so fast ? 

“You see I have got a name as well as a title—my name is 
Lyndon—Herbert Charles Lyndon, and ‘ Cousin Herbert’ will be 


an excellent substitute for ‘ Lord Wynford,’ util you and I quarrel. 
Is it 9, bargain ?” 
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“ Yes,” 

“ Now, then, let us sit down and tell me all about yourself ; friends 
should have no secrets from each other, and I am resolved to know 
all yours.” 

I needed but slight encouragement, and cozily ensconced in a 
corner of the couch which he drew in front of the fire, I was soon 
bearing my part in an anithated conversation. A few questions 
skilfully put gave it the desired impetus ; one by one out came every 
point of my chequered little tale. I cried a good deal in the course 
of the narration—who would not when met by such ready sympathy, 
for once, on looking up, I saw something very like tears glistening 
in the eyes of my companion. 

Mrs. Marlowe came in during the recital, but she only made an- 
other willing listener, and when I had told all, down to my grief at 
parting with the pony, and the grave doubts I entertained of his 
(the pony) surviving until some happy change of fortune should 
enable me to reclaim him, I found to my surprise that the evening 
had literally flown away, and that it was past twelve o'clock. 

“ God bless me!” exclaimed Herbert, starting up as the loud 
boom of the great clock impressed this latter fact forcibly on us, 
“the child has bewitched me, and I have kept you here talking 
when you should have been in dreamland hours ago. And so you 
sing, Elly ; that will be one pleasure more. Those girls upstairs sing 
too—and not badly, if Madame Clisson would but let nature get a 
chance, and not stand by to measure out every roulade—but good- 
night.” He held my hand as we stood at the door, and looked 
down soap ny a moment. Mrs. Marlowe had preceded me a 
few paces with light. I don’t know what impelled me to speak. 
“ And you think you will like me though I am not pretty ; you wont 
mind my being so very plain ?” 

The indecision banished in an instant, for he stooped, and the 
moustached lips again touched my forehead. “ Plain ! heaven bless 
you, darling, your bright face is better than a thousand pretty ones ; 
but good-night !” 

I had very happy thoughts as I lay awake that night after Mrs. 
Marlowe had left me, and such bright golden dreams when at length 
I did op creams in which the dim past formed a background 

from which the present, the strangely happy present, shone out in 
such pleasant hues, that looking back, 1 can readily pardon my- 
self if in contemplating it the past faded away, and 1 forgot for 


the time that there inight yet come a future, rivalling it in dark- 
ness and in pain. 


CHAPTER VII. ~ 


Next morning I was up betimes, for Mrs. Marlowe on leaving me 
the night before had told me that the breakfast-hour was nine, and 
punctuality, as I have already said, was the one solitary virtue I 
had been taught to hold sacred. I was curious, too, to see as much 
of my home as could be viewed from the windows of my room, and 
if 1 did bestow more than usual care and time on my curls, it was 
but “ the touch of nature” that proved me “kin” with those of my 
age, and was surely pardonable when that and my fallible sex are 
considered. 

On leaving my room, which I did on the first loud summons of 
the breakfast bell, I found Herbert waiting for me. He was stand- 
ing by a window at theend of the long corridor, apparently intent 
on the book he held in his hand, but at the sound of my step he 
turned and came towards me. 

‘* Good morning !” he began with a repetition of the brotherly 
salute of the preceding night. “I said I would come for you, as I 
feel bound to deliver you safe into the care of your affectionate 
friends. Take my advice, Elly,” ke continued, as drawing my arm 
through his, he proceeded to pilot me slowly down stairs—* take 
my advice, dear, and don’t let those stiff, formidable people frighten 
you too much. You impulsive little folk are always at a sad dis- 
advantage in such company, but try to be as calm and self-pos- 
sessed—to be as like the pleasant little lady 1 had the pleasure of 
conversing with last evening as you cap; and when they find they 
can neither freeze nor frown you down, why they will scon let you 
have your own way, or at least they wont molest you. One thing, 
Elly, you must promise to please me—don’t let them make you a 
model young lady.” 


I could not avoid laughing at the sudden earnestness with which 
the request wasmade. 

“I, a model young lady! How could that possibly be? I could 
not be one if I tried, and I am not likely to try in opposition to you. 
But, pony Herbert.” 

oe e ”? 


“ You will sit near and talk to me, and not leave me quite alone. 


Oh, you don’t know how much I already—how grateful I am for 
all your kindness.” 
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I took his hand and was raising it to my lips (a strange foolish 
fashion learned I know not how), but he snatched it from me. 

“Nay, nay, Miss Impulse, none of that if you please—or if nice 
little girls will insist on kissing me, why ——” He bent his head 
laughingly as he spoke, but I drew hurriedly back. ‘“ Well, well, 
no matter, you shall have a staunch ally all the same. But here we 
are—and now remember.” 

On entering the breakfast-room we found all the family already 
seated at table, not excepting even the pale lady of the mansion, 
whom, judging by her languor of.the preceding night, 1 had set 
down as a confirmed invalid, and consequently had not expected to 
see at such an hour. I afterwards learned that Sir George, though 
like all men of his disposition he was in reality ruled by his wife, 
yet fancied himself a very autocrat—a delusion which his passive 
lady fostered, by allowing him to have his own way undisputed in 
all minor matters, even to the painful punctiliousness that must 
have bored her so sadly, as she thereby contrived to have her way 
in all matters of real importance, or which at least seemed so to her. 

I had good reason to be grateful to my ally, for I must confess 
that my courage, though I tried hard to screw it to the “ stickin 
point,” would scarcely have sustained me through the ordeal o 
facing this formidable gathering by daylight, especially after my 
ignominious break-down of the night before. As it was, I was 
enabled to put a tolerably fair face on the matter, and not to shrink 
or cower, as I fear I should have done if left to my own resources. 

“‘ My dear aunt,” said Herbert gaily, as he led me up to where 
she sat, “‘ you must acknowledge I am worthy to be made guardian 
to all the orphan maids in En ate Here is this young lady whom 
I took in hands last night looking so pale and tired, and now I have 
brought her back to you fresh as a rose.” 

as a rose, [ dare say I did look just then, for my two male 
cousins on the opposite side of the table stared at me very uncere- 
moniously all the time, one of them even raising his glass to obtain 
a clearer view, though the bold black eyes of both seemed bright 
and tao enough to do their work unaided. 

“* How do you do, my dear?” said Lady Maria, feebly pressing 
my hand which Herbert had placed in hers. ‘“ Yes, she does look 
vastly better, and I am sure it was very kind of you, Herbert, to 
take such trouble—but then you are always thinking of some one 
else, and never of yourself.” 

Lady Maria looked positively animated and interested as she be- 
stowed an affectionate glance on her favourite; for my part, I felt 
I could almost love this inert lady, whose powers of appreciation, at 
least, seemed on a par with my own. 

Meantime Herbert had seated me near my aunt, and had taken 
his place between us, and we began -breakfast, which solemn rite 
had evidently been deferred until we appeared. During the pro- 
gress of the silent meal (for with the exception of Herbert, who 
rattled on unceasingly to Lady Maria, occasionally drawing me into 
the conversation, no one spoke), I had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve my new relations. 

They were all handsome—strikingly so, despite the chilly hauteur, 
so destructive to grace, that pervaded the faces of all; but I had 
expected this, for 1 knew that the Wychnors were remarkable for 
beauty—lI alone, who should have inherited a double share, being the 
one luckless exception. Seen by daylight, Sir George’s likeness to 
my father faded considerably. I still remembered the latter in his 
prime of life, whereas my uncle was now past fifty, his dark hair 
thickly sprinkled with grey, his heavy figure and sullen though 
pompous air but sorry substitutes for my poor father’s courtesy 
and graceful mein. 

His daughters were beautiful girls of seventeen and eighteen—tall, 
stately, and swan-like; with small well-set heads wreathed round 
with braids of golden hair; large, well-opened blue eyes, and skins 
of transparent whiteness ; both sufficiently resembling their mother 
to prove that a portion at least of their good looks had been 
bestowed by her—in short model beauties and model young ladies 
in one. 

Madame Clisson, their gouvernante, was just such a lady as one 
might expect to see in such a post—handsome, stately, and richly- 
dressed, in every respect up to the Wychnor Park standard, which, 
when you came to know its master well, you found to be a lofty alti- 
tude indeed. 

Of Mr. George Wychnor and his brother Charles, I make slight 
mention, because, beyond rendering themselves intensely disagree- 
able, and being as impertinent as possible whenever they came in 
contact with me, they had no influence whatever on either my for- 
tune or my feelings. One glance told me they were handsome 
enough to figure creditably in the family group, but as to describ- 
ing them in detail, I can only say that they were direct contrasts to 
Herbert, and if I must tell the simple truth, I believe that that 
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alone would have caused me to value them lightly, even had they 
thought fit to act otherwise. 

Breakfast was nearly over when I was startled by a loud crash 
behind me, and turning hastily was just in time to witness the en- 
trance of a sturdy little urchin of some eight years, who now made 
his appearance from the parterre without,followed by a great,shaggy 
Newfoundland dog. Throwing down the cross-bow, with which 
he had unceremoniously shivered one of the large panes of the 
French window that opened on the garden, this youth marched 
straight up to my chair, and thowing both arms about my neck, 
drew down my head till it was on a level with his own. 

“I say, Herbert,” he exclaimed, releasing me when he had taken 
a satisfactory survey of my persunuel, is this the Irish girl? 
Why, Clara and Jessie told me she was a perfect fright—a hideous 
little monster. You know you did,” he went on, drawing himself 
up and confronting the two girls, while cries of “ Be silent, 
Frederic,” from his father, and “ Oh, for shame, Freddy—how un- 
true,” from his sisters, rose above the loud laughter of the two 
gentlemen opposite. ‘ You know you did; but it is not true,” he 
continued to me; * you're as good as she is, for all she holds her 
head in the air; and you look like a jolly little girl, and not too 
stuck-up to play with me. You aint, now?” 

I could say nothing ; so I put my arms round his neck and kissed 
him, glad of the excuse to let my hair fall over my crimson face, 
and hide the tears that mortified vanity forced to my eyes, 

Frederic, leave the room,” said Sir George, authoritatively. 

“No, I won’t, papa; I’ve as good a right to stay as any of 
them; and I'll not make faces at her nor torment her, as they 
told me; and I'll show her where Uncle Harry’s picture is put, 
with its face to the wall, too—that I will.” 

“ Freddy, Freddy,” said Herbert, gravely, evidently thinking it 
time to interfere, for every face round the table wore an ominous 
frown, and I fancied I could read in his a grave anxiety lest 
the storm should burst on me, “ you are a sad boy, and very dis- 
obedient. How could you think of repeating to your cousin any- 
thing yon heard said of her? See how wrong it is—you have made 
her cry.” 

“You don’t say so,” said my champion, looking greatly crest- 
fallen. “ Why, I thought it all right to tell, when Clara was so 
spiteful ; but 1’m sorry I made the young one cry, and I’m sorry 1 
vexed you, too, because you are a regular trump.” 

“Very well; but don’t you think you ought to ask your papa’s 
pardon for disobeying him, and then leave the rvom, as he told 

ou?” , 

“ All right,” sang out the enfunt terrible, as he slipped negli- 
gently round to where his father sat. “I say, pa, I'm sorry, and all 
that sort of thing, you know; but 1 was vex’d, and couldn’t help 
it. It was all the blood of the Wychnors, you see. Can’t stand 
spite and nonsense.” 

Herbert bit his lip to avoid laughing outright, and even Charles 
Wychnor turned his head aside. Sir George, a good deal to my 
surprise, gently bent down and kissed his retractory cadet on the 
forehead—wiih a warmth of affection, too, for which I had not 
given him credit. For my part, the whole incident, trifling though 
it was, paine| me deeply, for besides the mortifications it involved, 
I could read n the glance of undisguised contempt cast on me by 
Clara and Jessie, as they swept by in the wake of their portly 
governess, that all chance of winning their good graces (whether 
the doing so mattered much to me or not) was goue for ever after 
the expusé that had taken place. 

** Now, then, for the music-room,” said Herbert, as the door 
closed after them; ‘1 am a famous conufoisseur, I assure you, and 
1 am dying to hear you sing.” 

‘A famous connoisseur,” [ repeated, making an effort to shake 
off my depression; “you should not have told me that—L'll be 
afraid of you.” 

‘Yes, you do look horribly frightened ; but that shall not save 
you. Wiuil you come with u:, aunt—we have a long morning 
before your hour for diiving?” But Lady Maria excused her- 
self, much to my gratificauon, promising, however, to come 
listen to us later; so L followed him through more winding ways 
till we reached the music-room—a gem ot an apartment, com- 
manding a beautiful vi-w, and so basking in sunlight as to look gay 
and summery even in the chill of the sharp Octover morning. 

*T am very sorry for all this,” exclaimed Llerbert, as he closed 
the door ; “1 could have eaten that child, though he is a splenuid 
little fellow, fur be has done untold mischiet. You girls have 
such a terrible knack of wounding one another when you like, and 
how you are to get on with Clara and Jessie after this——_” 

“] don’t much mind,” said I, crying, as was my wonton every 
provocation, but in a feeble, heart-broken fashion, different from 
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the usual tropical shower—for in truth I felt very downcast—*] 
don’t mind so very much when you are here.” 

“ Ay, if 1 were here we ay 2 contrive to get on famously—but 
I cannot be here always, you know.” 

“No!” I exclaimed, considerably startled, though my own sense 
might surely have told be that already. 

* No; of course not—though for that matter I might as well say 
I live here as anywhere else, for [ am a bit of an Arab, and love 
to roam abroad; and then Wynford is only nine miles off, but— 
now, don’t cry—there is a darling.” There was such a look of real 
distress in his face as he bent over me that I dried my tears on the 
instant. ‘Poor little thing! they must be made of stone if they 
can hurt you. But come.” He lifted me with as much ease as he 
would a baby, and carried me to the piano. “ Let us sing away 
our troubles first, and then I'll take you for such a glorious walk ; 
or if a riding-habit be procurable, I see no objection to a canter.” 

He seated himself at the piano and played over a prelude— 
gliding presently into the symphony of one of the old ballads I had 
enumerated the night before, and of which I had a notable col- 
lection—not English only, but Irish, French, and even a few 
Spanish. “ Now, then, begin ;” and begin I accordingly did— 
poets out song after song, alternately grave and gay, as fear- 

essly as in the days when Father Cyril was the only listener, and 
when no dread of harsh or mocking criticism made my voice trem- 
ble. He seemed to know them ali, too, or at least he was never 
long at fault, and I conclude he was pleased, for as often as I 
came to a pause he signed to me to go on, till my entire stock was 
well nigh exhausted. After a while he joined in with such a de- 
licious voice—a voice where, as in his face, mirth and pathos were 
so blended that you could never tell which charmed you most. I 
held my breath, and would have listened had he let me, but he 
broke off suddenly : 

“* Nay, Miss Elly—no backsliding. I have only come in as an 
ally when I thought you might need help; but perhaps you are 
tired? Well, I will not praise you, but”—and he drew out his 
watch the fact that we have spent three hours here speaks for 
itself. What is that ?” he continued, as a creaking noise attracted 
his attention. ‘ Wait a moment,” and he stepped lightly to the 
door—not the one by which we had entered, but another at the 
opposite side of the room. ‘ I vow they have been listening,” he 
said, returning as geutly, and taking my hand. ‘ Come, we will 
put them to utter confusion, and so reverse the morning’s defeat ;” 
and before I could say a word of dissent, he had half drawn, half 
carried me to the door, through the little conservatory into which 
it opened, and into the school-room beyond, where, to my no small 
discomfiture, I found inyself confronted with Madame Clisson, her 
two pupils, and my cvusins George and Charles, all standing in a 
group near the table—an evident case of having been taken by 
surprise. 

‘* Now, ladies, you cannot deny that I have taken you in the act; 
you would not come boldly to the door and ask admittance, but 
)ou must steal on me uawares when I was pouring forth my soul 
in song, not dreaming that anyone was near. It was hardly fair ; 
madam at least migiit have condescended—she knows how flat- 
tered I should have been.” 

‘“‘Milord is very kind,” said the Frenchwoman, with a well- 
pleased smile. I may mention here what struck me then and 
always, that the harshest face—woman’s face at least—softened to a 
smile when Herbert spoke. ‘ Mademoiselle sings like an angel,” 
she continued blandly—the gracieusete inherent in her Gallic blood 
not permitting her to let pass the occasion for a well-timed com- 
pliment, even to one she did not like—“ and your voices harmonise 
charmingly.” 

“She does, indeed,” said Herbert,” adroitly evading the latter 
clause. ‘She will be a famous addition to our concerts; and I’ll 
forgive to-day’s bad treatment on condition you all join in future. 
Don’t you think, madam, my cousins would like a ride this beauti- 
ful day? What say you, Clara—and you, Jessie ?” 

‘Oh, yes, we shoulu be so glad,” exclaimed both girls in a breath. 
“T want to go to M—-—,” added Clara, * but George will not come, 
and Charlie is off to London, and I would much rather ride than 
go in the carriage with mamma.” 

“ Very well; 1 shall be most happy to escort you. I am sure, 
Jessic’’—he hesitated a moment—* | am sure you have a hat and 
habit that would fit Eieanor nicely ?” 

“Oh! is she coming with us?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Then, | am afraid I—I am very sorry; but I really cannot 
oblige you,” 

‘Thanks. But no matter; since it cannot be helped we must 
be content with the walk for to-day, Elly.” 
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“You forget, Lord Wynford, you have just promised to ride 
with my sister and me,” said Clara in very chill tones, but with a 
heightened colour. . 

Herbert raised his eyebrows ruefully, then glanced down at me 
with a look of comic despair—not all comic though, for I could 
see that he was pained for my sake, and the clasp of the hand in 
which he still held mine tightened involuntarily. 

“For God’s sake say no more,” I whispered, as I loosed my hand 
and stole back to the conservatory—glad to escape, for I felt so 
wretched and mortified that I could bear it no longer. I could hear 
Herbert’s voice in some laughing apology, and judge from the reply 
that the affair was pleasantly adjusted, when the bell rang for lunch. 
I went into the music-room and leaned my head helplessly against 
the cold window-panes, for my forehead seemed on fire. I tried 
to think, but could net—I could just realize that this life was 
worse than the bygone, which I had deemed so intolerable—far 
worse, for now I dared not even shed a tear, with so many mock- 
ing eyes to pry on me at each moment. 

‘Presently an arm was round me, and I was drawn from the 
window. 

“ You are not angry with me, Elly, for my bungling? I thought 
to take them by a coup de main, but you see I failed miserably.” 

“ Angry with you!. Oh, Cousin Herbert, how can you ask me ? 
I saw it all; and when you failed to soften them, what can I do? 
But I'll try to bear it, so you will promise not to turn against me 
nor grow tired.” 

“ grow tired of you! What anidea! That is my brave little 
girl—I was afraid I'd find you crying. Now, cheer up, and let me 
see you laugh. Do you know I think it would be just as well if I 
brought you down to Mrs. Marlowe, and give you over to Freddy’s 
care while I am away.” 

I was too glad to escape running the gauntlet even for once, not 
to assent willingly to this plan. On our way to the housekeeper’s 
room we met Freddy and his dog, and with a thousand injunctions 
to take care of and amuse me, Herbert handed me over to his 
guardianship, while he hurried away to prepare for his ride. 

The remainder of the day was spent in rambling with the enfant 
terrible through the demesne, and in inspecting his pets and toys, 
which he generously offered to share with me, until summoned to 
dinner, which was served to me and my juvenile companion alone in 
the vast wilderness of a dining-room. In one respect I found my 
extremely childish appearance to be an advantage, for it kept me 
from being classed with m wn-up cousins, and saved me from a 
good deal of else unavoidable contact with them, by affording a pre- 
text for my being set down with Freddy, and treated, for a while at 
least, as more a fit companion for him than for them. 

Owing to this arrangement, I saw no more of the riding party 
until we met in the drawing-room at tea. That elsewhere most social 
refreshment, like everything else at Wychnor Park,was a solemn in- 
stitution—a something to be performed most decorously, sacred 
from the vulgar mirth which, in some households, is deemed a sin ; 
but even that was got through at last, and then Lady Maria subsided 
again among her cushions and her novels, Sir George read the 
papers, and Madame Clisson and Jessie played at chess; while 
Clara, her brother, Herbert, and I gathered round the piano. And 
so some-hours passed pleasantly enough, until the first stroke of 
eleven rang out from the great clock-tower, when all the party rose 
with one accord, and by the time the last echo ofits deep tones had 
died away, Wychnor Park was silent as the grave. Truly I might 
say, that as yet “ my lines had of been cast in pleasant places!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Louis XIII. coming from the council with Richelieu, whose 
opinions had just overruled those of the king, the latter stood aside 
to let the monarch pass. ‘Are ye not the master here ?” said the 
king, pushing him angrily. ‘Go before me.” ‘I can only do 
so,” replied the adroit courtier, taking a torch from one of the 
pages, “ by assuming the duties of the humblest of your servants.” 


Economy is one of three sisters, of whom the other and less re- 
putable two are Avarice and Prodigality. She alone keeps the safe 
and straight path, while Avarice sneers at her as profuse, and Pro- 
digality scorns her as penurious. To the poor she is indispensable ; 
to those of moderate means she is found the representative of wis- 
dom ; and although some moralist has said that at the hearth of the 
opulent economy takes the form of a vice, she is perhaps as great 
@ virtue there as sheis elsewhere. Her very name signifies the law 
or rule of a house, and her presence is as much required in the 
palace as in the cottage. e prince who despises her and outruns 
his means, is at once a slave and a knave. 
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‘“MY OWN DEAR MOTHER.” 


Born in 1753—Died, 21st March, 1829. 


“‘Nullum est nomen amantius, indulgentiusque quam maternum.”—Cicero. 

Frederick Werner, in all his wayward moods, devious courses, and 
strange vagaries, had one resource and consolation to fall back on, in his 
various cares, troubles, and tribulations—a strong sense of the claims of a 
mother’s memory on his love and reverence, a mother who had watched 
over him in all his vicissitudes and turns of fortune with unwearied 
affection. When he fell into errors, and became a prey to sadness and 
remorse, he gave expression in some of his writings to sentiments which 
show that he had one feeling of the heart left undefiled. That feeling 
no change in his position or habits, or in circumstances influenced by 
prosperity or adversity, by fame or disrepute, wealth or poverty, time or 
distance, had power to alter or abate. We find traces of it in one of his 
latest works, in 1819. In the preface to that work he writes: “I, for 
whom the flowers of life have faded, the freshness of the heart, the 
smiles of love, the allurements of pleasures have withered away, from 
the time when my ears were startled by the first sound of the mould 
that was thrown on my mother’s coffin, have nothing left but her memory 
to cherish.” Jean Paul Richter sanctifies the filial sentiment in those 
beautiful words: “ Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has 
not made all mothers venerable.” The English poet Gray, in a letter to 
Nicholls, referring to his mother’s death, observes: ‘“ Other losses can be 
repaired; one mother only can we have and lose—her loss is irreparable. 
I never discovered this till with full evidence and conviction—I mean, till 
it was too late.” On that theme perhaps a few words more may be said ; 


Who gave me more than life, a life-long love, 
Unselfish, pure, that angels might approve, 
All other care and fondness far above ? 

My own Dear Mother ! 
Who taught these lips in childhood first to pray, 
This mind to think, the thing that’s true to say, 
That’s right to do, or prudent to delay ? 

My own Dear Mother! 
Who gave me counsel ever wise and good, 
And woman’s mission of instruction viewed, 
Her special task of love to be pursued ? 

My own Dear Mother! 
Who strove to plant her virtues in my breast, 
The love of truth and honour she possest, 
The kindly feelings all her traits exprest ? 

My own Dear Mother! 
In manhood, who in all my wand’rings near 
And present to my mind was there to cheer, 
And shield from ill, when there was cause to fear ? 

My own Dear Mother! 
In every danger, great as it might be, 
What guardian spirit seemed to watch o’er me, 
And in that vision I could only see, 

My own Dear Mother! 

The sense of that protection never fail’d, 
In distant lands I felt that it prevail’d, 
And whose but thine could have so long avail’d, 

My own Dear Mother! 
Oh! dead and gone full many a year art thou, 
And that last child of thine, left here below, 
Loves to converse e’en with thy shadow now, | 

My own Dear Mother! 
Ah! dead and gone, on earth to meet no more, 
The friend first lov’d, most dear to the heart's core, 
Last to forget, and longest to deplore, 

My own Dear Mother! 
We'll meet on high, to part no more—I trust, 
All former griefs forgot for friends long lost, 
Rejoice in friends restor’d, and those lov’d most, 


My own Dear Mother! 
R. R. M. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1722. 
ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—It was resolved 
that the King’s statue should be exposed on the 1st of August, and 
an order was issued for “wine to run on that occasion.” Will 
any of our learned confreres give us an account of this interesting 
process ? 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—An address to the King and 
against the Pretender was voted. : ; 

22nd October—It is agreed to present an address to his Majesty 
on detection of the conspiracy against him. 


MISCELLANEOUS. F 

16th July—The statue of George I. on horseback, in brass, 
was placed on Essex-bridge, but covered from public view; and 
the Ist of August being appointed for riding the franchises, the 
statue was uncovered on that public occasion. It was taken down 
in 1753, and removed to the garden at the Mayoralty house in 
Dawson-street, and re-erected in that street in 1798. 

On the 1st of July the crown appointed John Eldred to the 
office of Comptroller of the Customs within the port of Dublin, 
and other ports thereto belonging. 

Amongst the pardons of this year we find that of George 
Cooke, gentleman, for killing Isaac Martin; James Smith, for 
felony ; Margaret Clancy, for burglary and felony ; Annastis Cody, 
for felony; Mary Toole, for harbouring Michael Byrne, a pro- 
claimed. tory ; Robert Ford, for killing Thomas Ford by misfortune ; 
to William Swan, for biting off the finger of John M‘Entyre, 
whereof he died ; and William Hall, for killing Henry D’Bostiquet. 

By the Act of the 9th of George I., 1722, sending of letters 
denouncing persons, demanding, money or using threats was made 
felony. Several persons have been executed in England for send- 
ing anonymous letters, imputing crimes, and making exposures; 
and the present laws against these practices are still very severe, 
but not more so than just. (a) | 

In the notice relative to the Huguenot colony at Portarlington 
in the Queen’s county, and of the French settlers in Ireland, 
written by the late lamented and accomplished Sir Erasmus D. 
Borrowes, he informs us that in 1722 a bill of seeds and plants 
brought from Hague by a Portarlington refugee, contains as fol- 
lows: * Esparagus, ramolas, sensitive plants, several sorts of latices, 
and about sixty sorts of flower seeds, leamon or citron trees, 
yppaluas orange trees, mhirtle balls in pots, and turnep seed.” 

“ About this period a florist’s club was established in Dublin by 
the refugees.” 

“ Some sunny spot, as the back wall of a kitchen fire-place, with 
an aspect to the south, raised the hopes of the colonist from the 
wine district, that by care and patience, and tender cultivation, his 
cherished vine might take root in the soil, and that a scion from 
some choice stock from Languedoc or Sain-touge, saved from the 
wreck of his plundered vineyard, might become acclimatized in 
this change, and taught to fructify in the breeze from Slievebloom 
and the Moor of Allen.” (6) 

A very remarkable trial took place this year, in which two 
bailiffs were charged with the murder of a Mr. Luttrell under very 
aggravated circumstances. It appears the defendants were bailiffs 
of the sheriff of Middlesex, and had a warrant to arrest Mr. Lut- 
trell for £10. ‘They arrested him coming out of his lodgings, 
whereupon he desired them to return with him, and he would pay 
the money. They complied, and Reason (one of the bailiffs) went 
up with him into the dining-room, having sent Tranter (the other 
bailiff) to the attorney for his bill of charges. Whilst Reason and 
Mr. Luttrell continued together, some words passed between them 
in relation to what the bailiff called * civility money,” which Mr. 
Luttrell refused to pay, and thereupon went up another pair of 
stairs to order his lady to tell out the money, and then returned to 
Reason with two pistols in his breast, which, upon the lunportunity 
of the maid, he laid down upon the table, and retired to the fire, 
which was at the other end of the room, declaring he did not design 
to hurt the bailiffs, but he would not be ill-used. r 

By this time Tranter, the other bailiff, returned from the attor- 
ney with the bill, and being let in by the boy, went directly up 
stairs to his partner, being followed by the boy, who swore that as 
he was upon the stairs—Tranter being that minute gone into the 
dining-room—he heard a blow given, but could not tell by whom; 
and thereupon hasiening into the room he found ‘Tranter had run 
Mr. Luttrell up against the closet door, and Reason with his sword 


(a) Hayden, p. 30. (6) “ Ulster Journal of Archeology,” 1855. 
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stabbing him. Mr. Luttrell soon sunk upon the ground, and 
begged for mercy, but Reason, standing over him, continued to stab 
him till he had inflicted nine wounds on the unhappy gentleman, 

The maid came hastily in, and seeing her master in that posture, 
she and the boy ran out for help, and immediately heard one of 
the pistols discharged, and presently after the second, which a 
woman, looking out at window on the other side the way, proved 
to be fired by Reason, and several people, upon the alarm of the 
maid, coming into the room, found Mr. Luttrell upon the ground, 
where the maid left him, without any sword or pistol near him. 

Upon the defendants’ evidence it appeared that Mr. Luttrell had 
a walking cane in his hand, and that Tranter had a scratch on his 
forehead, which might be probably a blow with the cane, and the 
blow heard by the boy upon Tranter’s first going into the room; 
and one of the surgeons deposed that the deceased had made such 
declarations to the clergyman. But this witness afterwards being 
alone with Mr. Luttrell, pressed him very earnestly to discover the 
truth, upon which Mr. Luttrell did say that he believed he might 
strike one of them with his cane before they run him through. __ 

Upon this the question arose, whether Mr. Luttrell’s striking 
one of the bailiffs first would reduce the subsequent killing to man- 
slaughter. They were found guilty of manslaughter, upon which they 
prayed the benefit of clergy, and were then burned in the hand. (a) 

In the same year another remarkable trial occurred, the impor- 
tance of which rendered it worthy of being recorded amongst the 
State Trials. John Woodburne and Arundell Coke were tried for 
slitting the nose of Edward Crispe with a billhook, under very 
aggravated circumstances. Coke, who had married Crispe’s sister, 
and was to have the latter’s estate on his decease, invited Crispe 
to sup at his house. After supper Coke proposed a visit to a Mrs. 
Monke, in the neighbourhood, to which Crispe consented, and upon 
reaching the churchyard adjacent to the house of the latter, Coke 
gave a signal to Woodburne, whom he had previously employed 
to murder Crispe, and who was concealed in a porch of an empty 
house near Coke’s, to come out on being summoned by a whistle 
from Coke. The prisoners were found guilty, and hanged on the 
31st March, at Bury-St.-Edmund’s. | 

In the same year Christopher Layer was tried and convicted of 
high treason. He was charged with having personal conferences 
with the Pretender at Rome; with having formed a scheme to 
bring in the latter, the greatest part of which he confessed 
before the Lords of the Council; with having escaped when in the 
hands of justice out of a window, two pair of stairs, and the endea- 
vours he used, when taken, to corrupt his captors by offers of 
reward. It appears the unfortunate culprit proposed to seize the 
Tower, to set a guard at the Exchange, to seize the Bank, and 
take what money he required, to seize the King and the Prince, 
and set the Pretender on the throne. He was executed on the 7th 
of May; his head was carried to Newgate, and fixed upon Temple 
Bar, but his * quarters” were delivered to his friends. | 

There is a story that Layer’s head having fallen from the top of 
Temple Bar, was picked up by an attorney of the name of Peirce. 
Richard Rawlinson, the antiquary, for a large price, purchased it 
from the attorney, preserved it as a precious relic, and by his will 
caused it to be buried in his right hand. Another version of the 
legend relates that instead of Layer’s, another head was imposed on 
Rawlinson. (b) 

On the llth October, 1722, the King acquainted both Houses 
of Parliament that a dangerous conspiracy had been for some time 
formed, and was still carried on against his person and government 
in favour of the Popish Pretender ; and after relating several parti- 
culars concerning the same, he stated that some of the conspirators 
had been taken up and secured, and that endeavours were used for 
apprebending others. On the conviction of Christopher Layer, — 
the House ot Commons (the second day of their meeting after the 
Christinas adjournment) came to the following resolution: * That 
4 committee be sent to the ‘tower of London to examine Layer in 
relation to the conspiracy ; that such members as‘are of the Privy 
Council be of the committee, and that the examinations and papers 
relating to Layer be laid before the house.” ‘The committee 
accordingly having examined numerous witnesses, made their report 
to the house, charging Plunket, Kelly, and the Bishop of Roches- 
ter with a design of bringing in the Pretender, acting in concert 
with the Duke of Ormond and other reiugees for the purpose. 
Bills of pains and penalties were immediately brought into the 
house agaitist those parties, and counsel and attorney permitted 
on their behalf, who were in custody in the Tower. 

(a) State Trials. (4) See “ Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes of the 18th 
Century,” vol. v. p. 497. State Trials, vol. xvi., p. 322. 
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WATERFORD. 





On the 1st of last September, during our happy long vaca- 
tion ramble, free from the cares of the Landed Estates 
Court, or Judge Longfield’s judicial reprimand, we found 
ourselves, with dear Father Phil, snugly ensconced in that 
best of Irish—aye, or of English hotels, Dobbin’s, on the 
Mall of Waterford. Oh! many a time and oft, leaving 
those snug quarters on a summer’s evening, in our college 
days, we enjoyed the luxury of that beautiful drive from 
Waterford to Mullinavat, with four dashing blood bays, 
carrying her Majesty’s mail, and under the sure gnidance of 
Ned Dobbin ; and to find ourselves again in the urbs intacta, 
was a joy to compensate for many an official care on the 
essoin of St. Michael. We may as well observe, we were on 
our way to Mount Melleray to spend a night with the hos- 
pitable monks (which, by, the way, we hope shall be the 
subject of a future notice); but before we left Waterford, 
at the invitation of the intelligent engineer or overseer 
of Mr. Malcomson’s gigantic works, who. promised to show 
us over those famous concerns, we resolved to devote a day 
to the lions of the city; and what we saw and what we 
learned on that occasion is the purpose of this present writ- 
ing. First, as to what we learned. On Dobbin’s table we 
found ‘‘Frazer’s Guide to Ireland,” which informs us that 
“The city is situate on the eastern extremity of the county, 
and on the right bank of the Suir, with the exception of the 
small suburb on the opposite side of the river. The princi- 
pal streets are the quay, the Mall, and several others adjoin- 
ing. In older parts of the town many of them are narrow 
and confined, and chiefly inhabited by a very poor popula- 
tion. ‘There are numerous hospitals and schools, supported 
by subscriptions and bequests; among the latter are the 
Blue Coat institutions for the mainiengnce and education of 
Protestant children.” 





“The citizens of Waterford’ are justly proud of the beauty 
of their harbour, and still more of their quay, which is not 
rivalled by anything of its kind inIreland. It is an English 
mile in length, and presents a continued line, with scarcely 
any interruption throughout its entire extent, a portion ad- 
joining the river being divided off from the carriage-way 
the whole length of the quay, and forming a truly delightful 
promenade, such as few cities can produce. Of the general 
effect of this beautiful object, our prefixed illustration will 
convey some idea, but the natural beauty of the surrounding 
scenery must be seen to be properly appreciated.. The Suir 
is a magnificent river, affording a depth of water varying 
from 20 to 65 feet at low water, and vessels of nearly 800 
tons come up close to the quay, a circumstance which has 
been found peculiarly favourable for the embarkation of 
cavalry and military stores. The opposite banks of this 
noble river are connected by a bridge, which greatly adds 
to the interest and picturesque effect of the scene. The 
quay is the place of residence of many of the chief mer- 
chants of the city, but its most interesting architectural fea- 
ture is an ancient castle; called Reginald’s Tower, and cor- 
ruptly, the Ring Tower, which is probably the most unques- 
tionable remains of Danish power, and one of the most 
curious monuments of its kind now to be found in the king- 
dom. This castle is also known by the Irish name of 
Dundory, or the King’s Fort. In a tablet fixed over the en- 
trance it is stated to have been erected in 1003 by Reginald 
the Dane; in 1171 it was held as a fortress by Stronghow 
Earl of Pembroke ; in 1463, by statute of 3rd Edward IV., 
a mint was established here; in 1819 it was rebuilt in its 
original form, and appropriated to the police establishment. 
Having been the place at which Henry II. landed when he 
came to take possession of his new conquest, Waterford was 
early distinguished by marks of royal favour, and in subse- 
quent reigns received various charters and immunities, The 
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value of its annual export exceeds two millions. These 
form its principal trade, as the imports are comparatively 
small; and.very little manufacture of any kind is carried on 
save by Mr. Malcomson. Situated on the Suir, which is 
navigable up to the town for vessels of 800 tons burthen, 
and beyond it to Carrick for barges, it is well calculated to 
carry on an extensive trade. The Suir joins the Barrow at 
Cheekpoint, about four miles below the town. The view of 
the city and suburbs from the high ground opposite is very 
imposing, and from the bridge the views, both above and 
below, are very striking. The breadth of the river here 
is 900 feet ; and looking down this noble river, widening in 
some places to near a quarter of a mile, the cultivated yet 
picturesquely broken banks, adorned with numerous planta- 
tions and villas opposite, offer a contrast that is rarely to 
be met with. Above the bridge the quay has been built for 
a considerable distance along the base of the hills, which rise 
boldly from the water’s-edge, and the ample river is seen 
widening between the softly rounded headlands. The en- 
virons are bleak and uninteresting, and the land of an inferior 
quality. On the Kilkenny side of the river, and about a 
mile-and a-half from the city, are the magnificent ruins of 
one of the castles of the Ormond family ; the stately porch, 
the mullioned windows, the dismal keep, the picturesque 
towers, the castellated walls, still remain in great preserva- 
tion; and next, perhaps, to King John’s Castle at Trim, it 
is reputed one of the most magnificent piles in Ireland.” («) 

Zeta, writing to the Waterford Chronicle, some years 
since, inquires, “ what the current of strangers’ feelings are 
when they land after running up our magnificent river—a 
river studded with everything charming the eye, captivating 
the fancy, and entrancing the imagination. It were no 
wonder that the stranger disbelieved his senses on the occa- 
sion, and thought that the sail from the Hook Light to the 
Ring Tower was all a dream, 

‘Like an unsubstaniial pageant, 
The baseless fabric of a vision.’ 
It were no marvel, when beholding the banks of the Suir, 
and in the far distance the azure blue of our lovely moun- 
tains towering into the heavens, as if the work of some 
daring Titans, and saw the exquisite demesnes of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and the neat trimmed cottages of the 
humbler lining the shore, that he would congratulate himself 
on the near advent to a port creditable to such a country.” 

On three occasions the allegiance of the citizens was put 
to the test. We quote from Ryland’s history, as that valu- 
able work may not be within the reach of many of our nume- 
rous readers: “In the year 1487, at the time of the plot to 
raise Lambert Simnel to the throne, the citizens took a dis- 
tinguished part, and gave the greatest proof of courage and 
loyalty. They manfully opposed the schemes of the im- 
poster, and in the almost general insurrection which fol- 
lowed they alone continued firm and loyal to the rightful 
monarch. 

‘** When the Irish, under the influence of the Earl of Kil- 
dare, had acknowledged the claims of the imposter, and ad- 
mitted the evidence of his birth, their next step was to en- 
deavour to compel the inhabitants of other towns to unite 
with them in the revolt. The citizens of Waterford were 
peremptorily required to proclaim the new king, and, by a 
letter addressed to John Butler, the Mayor, were comman ded 
to receive and assist him with all the forces of the city. “Che 
conduct of the Mayor was eminently dignified, and mark<ed 
with the most minute attention to the best precedents of 
civic etiquette, Ile answered that he would send a written 
reply by a messenger of his owas, aud afterwards informe d 
the Eari of Kildare that the citizens of Waterford eonsidere a 
all those rebels to the rightful King of England who pro-- 
claimed and crowned Lambert. The Earl, not admiring: 


(a) Frazer’s “ Guide through Ireland.” 
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the answer of the Mayor, commanded that his messenger 
should be hanged ; and not wishing to be outdone in dignity 
or splendour, sent a herald, in his coat of arms, to deliver 
another communication to the citizens. As he was about 
to land, the Mayor forbade him, and desired him to convey 
his message from the boat. The herald then, in the name 
of the Ear], commanded the Mayor and citizens, under pain 
of hanging at their doors, to proclaim the King and accept 
him as their rightful prince. The Mayor desired the herald 
to tell those who sent him that they should not be troubled 
to come and hang him at his door, but, God willing, he 
would, with the citizens, encounter the false king and his 
adherents thirty miles from Waterford, where he meant to 
give them an overthrow to their dishonour and infamy. 
The valiant Mayor and the few who opposed the insurrec- 
tion were prepared for the encounter, their courage “screwed 
to the sticking place,’ but the affair terminated here. After 
a few idle threats against the citizens, whose possessions and 
franchises were declared forfeited, the new King found him- 
self unable to support his army. He was compelled ‘to 
change the scene of his adventures, and, passing over into 
England, was met by King Henry, by whom he was taken 
prisoner, and his forces completely overthrown. In return 
for the loyalty of the citizens, the King granted them a new 
charter, accompanied by a gracious letter charging them to 
arrest the Earl of Kildare and all his adherents by sea and 
land, until the city of Dublin should be reduced to its due 
obedience.” 

‘The second occurrence was in the year 1497, when the 
citizens communicated to the King the intelligence of the 
arrival of Perkin Warbeck at Cork, and assured him of their 
loyalty and affection. An opportunity was now afforded 
them (continues Ryland) to prove the sincerity of their profes- 
sions and the extent of their devotion ; for immediately on 
his landing, the whtole strength of the rebel force was di- 
rected against Waterford. Warbeck and Maurice Earl of 
Desmond, with an army of 2,400 men, advanced to the city, 
and on the 23rd of July prepared to invest it. This force 
was intended to assault the western division, while a fleet of 
eleven ships, which arrived at Passage, was ordered to en- 
gave from the river. There was also a body of troops 
landed from the fleet, who were to proceed in the direction 
of Lumbard’s Marsh, and co-operate with the land forces. 

“'To prevent the junction of the two divisions, the ponds 
of Kilbarry were kept full, the besieged having raised a large 
mound of earth to stop the course of the river which flows 
from J\ilbarry into the Suir. The necessary preparations 
being conrpleted, the siege was vigorously commenced, and 
carried on for eleven days with great zeal and activity. In 
the many skirmishes and sorties which took place, the citi- 
zens were generally victorious, and routed or captured their 
opponents. In the field the citizens covered themselves 
with glory; but it is to be regretted that after the fight their 
valiant hearts had no touch of pity. On one occasion, when 
after a successful sortie in which they committed great 
slaughter, they returned to the city with a numerous band 
of prisoners, they carried them to the market-place, chopped 
off their heads, and fastened them on stakes as trophies of 
their victory, ‘Their valour and the dread of their cruelty 
could no longer he resisted. ‘The besieged became the as- 
sailants. ‘be enemy was repulsed in every direction ; and 
what served to ensure the victory of the citizens, the cannon 
planted on Reginald’s Tower, after many days’ hard firing, 
beat in the side of one of the ships, when the entire crew 
perished. The enemy, disheartened at all these untoward 
occurrences, and fearing to await the vengeance of the en- 
raged citizens, raized the siege, and on the night of the 3rd 
of August retreated to Ballycasheen ; from thence they pro- 
ceeded to Passage, where Perkin Warbeck embarked, and 
fied to Cork. The citizens pursued him with four ships, 
and, after an eager on fullowed him to Cornwall, where 
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he landed. When this intelligence reached the King, who 
was then at Exeter, he ordered the pursuit to be continued, 
and Perkin was at length apprehended. 

“ The loyalty and courage of the citizens were duly appre- 
ciated by the monarch, who, in addition to other marks of 
favour, was pleased to honour them with two letters, in one 
of which his Majesty informed them that Perkin and his 
followers, failing to escape by sea, took refuge in the 
monastery of Beaulieu, where, being discovered by some of 
the King’s servants, they voluntarily returned and submitted 
themselves to the King, Perkin acknowledging, in presence 
of all the nobles, his real name to be Pierse Osbeck, and 
declaring by whose means he took upon himself this pre- 
sumption and folly. His Majesty further informs the citi- 
zens that ‘the Commons of the shire of Devon came in 
great multitudes in their shirts, the foremost of them with 
halters about their necks, with lamentable cries for grace 
and remission ;’ whereupon, ordering the chief stirrers to be 
tried and abide their corrections accordingly, his Majesty 
granted to the rest his grace and pardon. 

‘Qn this occasion the King conferred on the city the 
following motto: ‘ Intacta manet Waterfordia, and King 
Henry VIII. conferred on them a gilt sword and a cap of 
liberty, to be borne before the Mayor when he walked in 
state.” 

The third memorable display of the loyalty of the citizens 
occurred in the year 1649. In this year ‘‘ Waterford was a 
walled and fortified town, and though badly situated in case 
of a siege according to the improved practice of modern 
warfare, yet, at the time of Cromwell’s approach, it was 
sufficiently protected by the batteries and works with which 
it was surrounded. The siege commenced on the 3rd of 
October, Cromwell in person commanding the besieging 
army. 

“ After crossing the Suir at Carrick, the enemy marched 
along the southern bank of the river, and approached the 
town on the north-west ; but were deterred, by the fort on 
Thomas’s Hill, from occupying the heights of Bilbery Rock, 
acommanding station at a considerable distance from the 
city walls, The strength of the defences and the numerous 
batteries protected the town from assault, and compelled the 
parliamentary forces to have recourse to the tedious process 
of investment. The Marquis of Ormond, though deficient 
in money and military stores, and having lost many men by 
desertion, endeavoured to defend Waterford, and for this 
purpose kept a body of troops on the opposite side of the 
river, prepared to co-operate with the citizens, and to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstances which might 
occur. During the progress of the siege, which was carried 
on with vigour, Cromwell despatched a detachment of his 
army, consisting of six troops of dragoons and four of horse, 
to the town of Passage, six miles to the south of the city, 
and took possession of the fort which commanded the river 
at that place, thereby cutting off the communication between 
Waterford and the entrance of the harbour. 

“The loss of Passage being attended with serious incon- 
Venience, it became necessary to endeavour to retake it; and 
for this purpose the governor, Ferral, marched with a body 
of troops from Waterford, expecting to be assisted by 
Colonel Wogan of Duncannon Fort, who was to advance to 
the attack from the opposite side of the river. Previous to 
the advance of the governor’s force, the Marquis of Ormond, 
attended by fifty horse, had crossed the river with the inten- 
tion of animating the garrison, and of making arrangements 
for their support, and understanding that an attack on Pas- 
sage was meditated, he waited to know the result. On the 
governor's troops leaving the city, Cromwell despatched a 
strong force to attack them; and their danger being imme- 
diately perceived, Ormond requested permission to bring 
over a body of horse to their assistance; but the citizens 
refused the offer, and preferred leaving the soldiers to their 
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fate. ‘Thus repulsed, the Marquis advanced at the head of 
his fifty horse, and met the governor's foot soldiers in full 
retreat, closely followed by Cromwell’s dragoons. He posted 
himself in an advantageous position, and by his courage and 
judicious arrangement of his force, checked the further ad- 
vance of the enemy, and covered the retreat into the town. 
The necessity of retaking Passage, and the importance at- 
tached to it by the enemy being thus evident, the Marquis of 
Ormond proposed to transfer his troops over the river, and 
undertook to quarter them in huts under the walls, that they 
might not be burthensome to the city. This proposal was 
also rejected, and it was even in agitation to seize his person 
and treat his followers as enemies. Irritated at their ob- 
stinacy and ingratitude, the Marquis withdrew his army, 
leaving the citizens to protect themselves. Thus left to 
their own resources, and vigorously assailed by the impa- 
tient Cromwell, the courage of the citizens was now begin- 
ning to yield. They declared that unless they received a 
reinforcement of troops and a supply of provisions, they 
could make no further resistance. The assault of the be- 
siegers was hourly expected, and the most fatal results anti- 
cipated ; when, fortunately, the Marquis of Ormond again 
arrived on the north of the Suir, immediately opposite the 
city, and by his appearance changed the aspect of affairs. 
Disheartened by the duration of the siege, in the course of 
which he had lost many men by sickness as well as by the 
chances of war, and discouraged by the difficulties of a winter 
campaign, Cromwell prepared to retire from the contest, and 
to seek winter quarters for his harassed army in some more 
secure situation. At this critical moment Ormond proposed 
to pass some of his troops across the river, and attack the 
rear of the retreating enemy ; but the obstinacy of the citi- 
zens returned with their hopes of safety, and they refused to 
supply boats or to admit his soldiers into the city until the 
favourable opportunity was lost. Being thus obliged to raise 
the siege of Waterford, Cromwell resolved to direct his 
course to Munster, which had revolted to the English par- 
liament, and which now offered a secure asylum to his dis- 
tempered and harassed forces.” (a) 

Some years since, an American tourist indulged us with 
some notes, more interesting than truthful, anent the city, 
which we may be excused for intruding on the notice of our 
readers, but the little romance of the Croker family is too 
good to be withheld : 

“ The city ranks among the oldest and most famous of the 
cities of Ireland. It was anciently called ‘Cuan-na-Grioth,’ 
the harbour of the sun, and its existence is said to be dated 
so far back as A.D. 155. Certain it is, however, that it 
was a place of some note in the ninth century, when it was 
a colony of the Danes, who retained possession of it until 
the invasion of Ireland in 1171. A singular round tower or 
castle still stands on the quay, and bears an inscription that 
it was erected by Reginald the Dane in 1003, was held as a 
fortress by Strongbow. - From the Danes the city is said to 
have received its name Waterford, being a corruption of 
‘Vader Fiord’—the ford of the father of the great haven, 
for it has received both translations. In the various con- 
tests of which Ireland has been the arena, Waterford has 
played a conspicuous part, having endured sieges from 
Strongbow, Cromwell, and William III., to say nothing of 
Perkin Warbeck, against whom the citizens fought lustily 
for eleven days, bringing many prisoners into the city, 
‘who had their heads chopped off in the market-place.” 
For their gallantry they received, among other honours, 
the motto they still retain Of the several sieges (the 
result of them all being the same—that is, the surrender 
of the city, after much parleying and some fighting), 
the only one that calls for comment is that which it 
sustained from Oliver Cromwell, the Protector command- 
ing in person on the occasion. It was taken in a 

(a) Ryland’s “* Waterford.” 
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singular way. The citizens, aided by Lord Ormond, had 
for a considerable period kept the Ironsides at bay, when two 
brothers named Croker, in the army of Cromwell, were sent 
with thirty muskateers to set fire to a few houses in a suburb. 
So great a smoke was raised that the Irish fled, leaving some 
of their ladders on the ramparts. One of the Crokers said 
to the other, ‘It would be a brave thing if they should set 
upon the town and take it.’ So, calling their thirty men 
together, they mounted the wall, rushed into the town, haloo- 
ing and firing as they advanced, the noise and smoke con- 
cealing their numbers, so that the inhabitants believed the 
woole “English army were set upon them, and abandoned the 
city. One of the Crokers was killed ; the other, however, 
opened the gate to Cromwell. So far ‘the circumstances is 
related by the county historian, and there is a family tradi- 
tion which states that the Protector was so well pleased with 
the reckless bravery of the surviving Croker, or rather with 
its result, that he wrote, resting the } paper on the pummel of 
his saddle, an order for Croker to receive the lands of 
Sir William Ceppinger, an Irish gentleman whose property 
had been confiscated by the parliament. Mr. Croker, a short 
time afterwards, proceeded to Lisnabrin, near Tallow, to 
take possession of his castle and newly-acquired estate. He 
was met by the daughter of the deposed knight, but only 
with the weapons that woman may wield. She besought 
permission to tarry awhile longer with her aged father 
within their ancestral walls, until “another dw elling, and one 
suited to their ruined for tunes, could be provided for them. 
The request was granted; but the lady never quitted the 
castle of Lisnabrin, notwithstanding that Cromwell’s officer 
remained the lord of it. Their union wasahappyone. Al- 
though the Crokers, since that period; have branched off into 
many families in Ireland, the name of Walter has descended, 
and is peculiar to the Lisnabrin line; and Captain Walter 
Croker, of the Royal Navy, the late possessor of Lisnabrin, 
recently perished at the island of Tongatoboo, in the Pacific, 
under circumstances even more reckless and daring than 
those which determined the fortune of his ancestor.” 

“Tt is, however,” continues our vivacious authority, “its 
fine harbour that distinguishes Waterford, far more than its 
historic renown. It is happily situated on the southern 
bank of the Suir, about sixteen miles from its influx into the 
sea. ‘The harbour is exceedingly beautiful—not so richly 
planted or ornamented by villas as that of Cork, yet scarcely 
inferior to it in the grace of its foreground and the grandeur 
of the mountains that look down upon it. But Waterford 
has one great advantage over its neighbour—the river Suir 
is navigable for very large ships. ‘The quay is unrivalled in 
Ireland, and perhaps in England; on the side next the river 
is a broad path, somewhat raised, which forms a delightful 
and healthful promenade for the citizens.” 

A descendant of this Sir William Coppinger settled in 
Cork, and is represented by a most respectable and accom- 
plished solicitor, Richard W. Coppinger of the South Mall, 
who suitably represents the dignity and integrity of his illus- 
trious line. 








AFFECTION OF THE GoLp¥FincH.—We could record many other 
equally interesting anecdotes of the affection of the goldfinch—how often 
we have had him sitting on our finger, raised close to our neck ; his little 
sides pressed out to come into closer contact with us, and his bill affec- 
tionately saluting us as he took from our mouth the much-beloved hemp- 
seed. Then his song the while—how endearing, how sweet, how expres- 
sive! If he has read our heart, we have read his. There has been but 
one feeling between us. The same with the linnet. We could fill a large 
book with the prettiest and raciest anecdotes of doth these confiding little 
creatures. They have indeed a language! We only wish we could im- 
part to others the secret of understanding it. And yet, ail that is wanting 
is—a loving heart. This, alas! is not “tf; uchle.”—Aidd’s Shilling 
Treatise on the Goldfinch, xe. 

The substantial prosperity of a country is always i: 

agricultural industry and wealth. 
‘ An anxious mind is never a holy mind. 


i the ratio of its 





ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncreirr, Esq.* 
Dunrine the early part of Elliston’s theatrical career, he 
entered into an engagement with Stephen Kemble, then lessee 
of the Sheffield theatre, to perform afew nights in that town. 
The audience of Sheffield, like the audiences of most country 
theatres at that period, was of a more definite and constant 
description than is the case at present. Frequenting and 
patronizing the theatre from a real love of theatrical per- 
formances, there was a certain class that made it a point. to 
attend the first appearance of every new actor, and the first 
representation of every new piece. Of these, the unwashed 
artisans in the gallery were by no means the least in number. 
The same begrimed faces were to be seen, night after night, 
recreating themselves, after the labours of the day, with the 
effusions of the sock and buskin. 

The theatrical oracle of the town was an eccentric fellow 
named Jemmy Blacker, a journeyman cutler. Possessing 
the rare gifts as they were then deemed in his class, of reading 
and writing, and being withal very shrewd and dictatorial, 
this Aristotle of the alehouse was generally accounted by his 
fellow mechanics a very sharp blade, and soon set himself up 
to decide on the merits of every fresh membet of the corps 
dramatique that appeared as a candidate for public fayour, 
Against his judgment there was no appeal; no actor could 
hope for lasting success that had not his approbation. 

Taking his place in the centre of the gallery, surrounded 
by his companion workmen, on the first night of every new 
appearance, his “ He’ll do, boys, he’ll do!” audibly pronoun- 
ced ensured the triumph of the debutant, and vice versa, 

This votary of Vulcan made himself useful in Janother 
way ; he not only spared the theatrical public of Sheffield the 
trouble of judging the new candidates, but he also took upon 
himself the task of regulating the conduct of those who were 
already established. Purchasing a sixpenny book of the 
play performed, he sat in critical state, with a book in one 
hand and a lighted candle in the other, watching that ‘no 
part of the play was—in theatrical parlance—cuf, or omitted 
thus, guarding alike the interest of the author and the 
au dience, and calling out to the actors, “ Skipped Muster 
Raynerd,” ‘“*Coom back, Muster Matthews,” &c. &c. When 
any part was left out, he made them actually come back, and 
deliver the passage they had passed over. 

This was annoying to the performers, but there was no 
remedy—the dictum of the king of the gallery, as he was 
familiarly termed, was imperative. 

To Elliston, who was not remarkable for correctness of 
text and who thought that in the country, he at least had a 
licence for gagging, as it is termed, and in the exuberance of 
his fancy cared little for his author, but left out or put in 
passages as the whim seized him, this conduct of ** The King” 
was particularly vexatious. 

Performing one night his feivourtte part of Octavian in 
George Colman, the younger’s, “‘ Mountaineers,” when the 
sovereign happened to be present in all his glory, Elliston 
was so put out of the way by the “royal surveillance,” that 
at last he could bear it no longer ; but suddenly coming for- 
ward to the front of the stage, and looking full at ‘his 
“mechanic majesty,” he requested that the gentleman in the 
gallery, the gentleman he observed in the red nightcap and 
leathern apron, would do him the favour not to interrupt him 
any further, as he played the part from the oriyinal tex, 
while the gentleman had only a spurious copy to prompt from, 
that had not the right reading. 

“Wrong there, Muster Elliston, wrong there,” said his 
majesty; ‘my book be quite right, it’s a Lunnun edition and 
cost sixpence, so it must be proper—eh, boys?” (Applause. ) 

“T deny the justice of your postulatum, sir!” said Elliston 
magniloquently. ‘ You are arguing on false premises, but 

* Continued from page 284. 
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there ig an easy way of bringing the matter to a test. I am 
convinced that while your copy has some scenes that do not 
at all belong to the piece, and which we consequently do not 
act, that it does not contain some scenes which really do be- 
long to it, and which we consequently do act, and shall have 
the honour of representing this evening.” 

“Quite a mistake, Muster Elliston, quite a mistake,” said 
the monarch. ‘Eh, boys?” (Applause.) 

“That's to be proved,” returned Elliston ; “ at all events 
I stick to my position, and if what I have affirmed should be 
found to be correct, shail certainly expect, my friend in the 
shirt sleeves, that you will admit your copy is no criterion, 
and will no further trouble yourself with what is left out by 
me, but only keep your eye on what is left out by the 

rinter.”’ 

‘¢ Sartainly, sartainly, Muster Elliston,” replied the king ; 
“my book contains the whole of the play, ‘inwerted commas’ 
and all: we pays our money and has a right to have our full 
shilling’s worth—eh, boys?” (Great applause.) Butif I finds 
it don’t contain any scenes what’s acted by you to-night, why 
in course I’ll never go by it no more, never! Eh, boys?” 

Loud applause from the galleryites proclaimed their re- 
liance on the infallibility of their leader. 

“It’s a compact,” said Elliston, “‘ I will abide by the con- 
clusion: if right, you agree not to interrupt me any further 
during my engagement here ?” 

“I do, I do,” said the critical cutler complacently. “ Eh, 
boys?” (Applause.) 

“To the test then, to the test,” returned Elliston, “ let the 
play proceed,” 

His measures were soon taken; the king was “all eye,” 
and the actor observing some method in his madness, the 
distracted scenes of Octavian-went oif as well as could be 
reasonably expected, till at length the play progressed to the 
colloquy between the moonstruck hero and the Old Goatherd, 
when to the great perplexity of the revising mechanic, who 
was vigilantly watching the text, the following scene ensued. 


Elliston, as Octavian, to Dobs, the acter who played the 
Old Goatherd : 


There is a fellow, whom I long have noted, 

A base mechanic knave, an unwashed varlet, 

And hereabouts, methinks, he should inhibit: 

His brow, enclosed in diadem of worsted, 

His nether man, fenced round with leathern buckler, 

Reeking with rank, stale leavings of the alchouse, 

Unsavoury odours of the bacon pot— 

Know’st thou the villain? Speak, quick, quick, I charge thee ! 


Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, much surprised— 
Really, I can’t say I do, sir. 
Elliston, as Octavian, passionately 


No matter, it is plain thy brain is dull ! 
The slave is critical—o’er frothy cans 

He reigns the ristarchus of the shambles! 
Now, dost. thou know him, friend ? 


Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, slightly comprehending. 
I rather begin to think I do, sir. 
Elliston, as Octavian— 


Good ; I will brave him in his pride of place, 

And beard him where he sits, throned ’mid his fellows! 
More honoured in the breach than the observance, 
With farthing taper swayed, in lieu of sceptre. 

Oh, rogue, he crosses me at every turn, 

And vexes my sad spirit with rude speech, 

Confining all my words by formal rule ! 


Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, fully understanding Elliston’s 
ineaning. 


Ah ! if you could silence him, sir, you would do something ! 
Elliston, as Octavian, confidently — 
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any further. 
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No more—I'll do’t good, coz! By holy Paul, 

I will not dine until his head be brought me! 
Ah, whorson dog! “ Let no such man be trusted. 
He’s fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
Kick me such scurvy knaves from pole to pole! 

“ And put in every honest hand a whip, 

To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 


This scene, made up of such scraps of plays as Elliston 
could at the moment remember, and which passed off very 
well as the distempered ravings of the love-sick maniac, was 
certainly not to be found in “The King’s” edition, nor in- 
deed can it be found in any other edition. 

*‘ Not in the book, not in the book, boys,” said the puzzled 
pot-house potentate, after vainly turning over every page to 
discover it; “not in the book !” ; 

“No; I told you, sir,” said Elliston, exultingly rushing 
to the front, “ that you had not the correct edition; I knew 
that you had not the right reading, and that J had. I hope 
you will now confess your fallibility, and not interrupt me 
I, sir, play from the original text—the Editio 
Princeps—the acting copy, and not from a printed, a Brum- 
magem, a Shefiield copy.” 

The “ Jove of the journeyman” shrank back abashed; he 
felt he was no longer 


Of the skies, Lord Mayor! 


could no more 
With his nods, 

Men and gods keep in awe. 
He’d been dethroned in the judgment of his lieges, and ab- 
dicated his critical functions for at least the remainder of 
Elliston’s stay in Sheffield, who was no further annoyed by 
the accustomary “ Skipped! skipped! Coom back, Muster 
Elliston !” but was allowed by “ The King” and his audience 
to have reached at last THE RIGHT READING. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE REPRIEVE: 
OR; 
THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE.* 


‘BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


THe next day the convict was in a very sulky and savage 
state of mind, apparently unwilling to speak to any one, if I 
except myself; and the gaoler told me he was constantly mut- 
tering to himself about ‘‘ traitors,’ and ‘* dying true,” so that 
I could add nothing to my letter of the night before. Friday 
morning’s post brought me a letter from Mr. , Stating 
that he still feared the worst for the unfortunate culprit ; 
nothing had as yet been done of a decided character ; the 
Chief Secretary could not see sufficient grounds for not per- 
mitting the law to be carried into effect. ‘‘I pleaded that 
there was nothing but circumstantial evidence against him,” 
the letter went on to say, *‘ and the value of the information, 
which I had no doubt he would give, upon several very im- 
portant cases, as regarded the tranquillity of the country. A 
meeting has been fixed for three o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, between the Chief Secretary and the Attorney-General, 
Sir William Smith, the judge who tried the case, has been 
requested to attend ; of course, I am also to be there.” He 
feared much, however, from the lateness of the hour fixed 
for the meeting, that matters might not turn out as he 
wished, but he would, undoubtedly, return by the mail on 
Saturday morning. 

This evening, about seven o'clock, as I was on my way to 
see Delany, I met the priest, old Father O’Donohoe, coming 
out of the gac!; he was weeping, and threw up his hands 
and eyes when he met me, and exclaimed, “God pardon 
him!” I turned with him, and he told me he had been with 
him for the last two hours ; that.he had given up all hopes of 


* Continued from page 295. 
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escaping the last extremity of the law; that instead of this 
causing him to repent of his sins and think of his poor soul, 
he was in a morose and almost ferocious state of mind, 
upon which all he could say had not the least effect, except, 
indeed, to make him worse. He had not only confessed the 
murder of young O'Connor, but declared it in the most reck- 
less and exulting manner to all who came near him; but 
had, in no one instance, expressed the slightest repentance 
or regret. He added, that he thought the unfortunate man 
had lost his reason, and that it was an awful thing to send 
him into eternity in such a state. Here the poor old man 
wept again, and continued to utter, “ God pardon him! God 
pardon him! God convert him !” 

“Mad or not mad, it is indeed an awful thing,” said I, 
‘to send him into eternity in such a state.” 

I was proceeding with the priest in silence some few steps 
further, when I heard a smart step behind me, and a mes- 
senger from the gaol, touching his hat, told me I was 
wanted. I bade Father O’Donohoe good evening, and re- 
turned to the gaol. It was Delany who had expressed a 
wish to see me, and I proceeded to his cell. On the turnkey 
opening the door, “ You may retire,” said I. “He may 
stay where he is,” said Delany at once, in a loud tone; 
‘‘what I have to say the world may hear, and the world 
shall hear to-morrow.” He then turned to me, and asked 
if Mr. had returned from Dublin. I said he had not. 
He asked if he had written, and I said he had. He then 
walked rapidly about, and said, “If there was anything 
good, you would not wait to be sent for; but it’s all over 
now, and I’ll show you—I’ll show the world, and I'll show 
O’Connor, if he’s not afraid to look, what Terence Delany 
can do. He knows to his sorrow—and more of that to him 
—what I have done already. I did murder his son; 1 saw 
his looks, I heard his dying cries for mercy, but I didn’t 
heed them. I might have been rich beyond the seas, very 
rich, but for the one longing throb of hatred in my heart. 
Thousands of miles I have swept the rolling ocean over for 
revenge; andi have hadit. If the coward dares to come 
here to-morrow in the crowd, before the world, to his face 
Pll tell it, that he was always a chicken-hearted, swaddling 
rascal, supplanting better men than ever he was, by hy- 
pocrisy and lies, but afraid to meet them in fair or open 
trial. QO’Connor! O’Connor, mercy !—ha, ha! mercy— 
where’s my own? Down, down—see the bubbles and the 
mud—mercy !—ha, ha, ha!” and bursting into an hysterical 
fit, he threw himself upon the floor. My heart sickened 
within me at such hideous depravity, and I turned to go, 
when, starting up again, with wonderful composure, he con- 
tinued : “ Listen to me, sir. I have one consolation left me, 
and that is, that O’Connor shall hear from my own lips that 
it was I who murdered his son. You may tell him, too, 
that I am aware he swore an oath never to wait for the 
law; that it should never overtake me; his vengeance should 
outstrip it; and that he would never rest day or night until 
with his own hands, he paid the debt he owed me. I paid 
the debt I owed him honestly, with every hour’s interest that 
was due. I know he swore this oath to several; it was his 
boast—’twas but a boast. I didn’t fear him; for, had he 
tried it, éxcept from some dark corner, which is just what 
he would do, father and son had both died by me. Tellhim 
he’s foiled; the law will rob him of the skulking, cowardly 
revenge he would have sought; and to-morrow’s sun will 
set upon his perjured lips. He’d be afraid to meet me 
openly, face to face; he'll be afraid to meet me to-morrow, 
tied and pinioned though I'll be; his trembling, dastardly 
heart will be afraid to listen to me, ay, to look upon me— 
ha, ha, ha!—the coward!” and he sank upon his bed ex- 
hausted. Shocked and dispirited, I turned towards home. 
I could not but meditate, as I went, how that man could 
have accused O’Connor of endeavouring to take a cowardly 
and skulking revenge upon him—him who had himself taken 











a silent, dark, cowardly, and murderous revenge, through a 
helpless and unoffending child, who had not the strength or 
power to defend himself. I felt that between them I knew 
which was the coward, 

I had not been long at home when O’Connor’s wife called, 
and sent in word that she wished to speak with me. I de- 
sired her to be admitted at once. She told me her husband 
had been in a most distracted state of mind all day; he had 
now become much quieter, and she begged of me to go over 
and see him, and reason with him, as he seemed determined, 
in spite of all she could say, to witness the execution the next 
day; and, so sure as-he did, she apprehended something 
would happen to him. She thought that having resolved 
upon some desperate act had alone been the cause of his ap- 
parent calmness. He had been looking at and rubbing the 
dust off a gun which was hanging up over the fireplace in 
his own room, and which he had not touched for weeks be- 
fore. She much feared the poor man had lost his senses, 
and she thought he ought to be taken up at once and kept 
safe until after the execution. I told her to return without 
delay, to take no notice of him, and that I would go over in 
less than half-an-hour and speak with him. 

O’Connor lived about a mile and a half from my quarters, 
and I got to his house about nine o’clock, I found him just 
rising up from his supper, and he did not appear to me at 
all excited, or in the state of mind described by his wife ; 
but then I recollected what she said about his having become 
much quieter, and what she believed to be the cause. I told 
him I had been very busy all day, but could not resist, even 
at that late hour, calling over to see him and ask how he 
was—knowing how his mind must suffer under such painful 
circumstances. He thanked me, and said he was much 
better; that he had been in a very wretched state all day, 
but he could not help it, he was so fretted. I said it was 
not to be wondered at, but that he must not permit himself 
to get excited—it would soon be all over and he ought now 
to divest his mind of all malice or ill-will towards the un- 
fortunate being who was about to be hurried into eternity 
as a punishment, as well as to answer for all his crimes, 

‘‘T’ve tried it, I’ve tried it,” he said. “I have nearly 
broken my heart trying to forgive that man; but I can’t, I 
can’t—it’s no use. Oh, my boy! my boy !—my darling, 
murdered boy !” , 

I shall not here detail all the conversation which passed 
between us, or the arguments used on my part to endeavour 
to bring him intoa proper frame of mind. There was some- 
thing about him, however, so calm and collected, and so very 
different from what I expected, that might have been very 
cratifying had I not suspected the suddenness of the change 
from what Mrs. O’Connor had so short a time before des- 
cribed to me; and I thought I saw a lurking resemblance 
upon his lips to the bitter smile of a former period, with 
which [ was not satisfied. I was determined to be plain 
with him, and to come to the point at once. 

“Q’Connor,” said I, “you cannot, of course, intend to 
witness that unfortunate man’s execution to-morrow ?” 

‘I did intend to mingle in the crowd,” he said, “ but I 
have almost changed my wish. Did I not witness the sad, 
unmerited end of my darling, only boy, and can you wish 
to deny me the satisfaction—and you know how poor that 
satisfaction must be—of seeing the law fulfilled upon his 
murderer ?”’ . 

**T do wish it, O'Connor,” said 1; “ it cannot be—it shall 
not be. You must not, you shall not be amongst those who 
will witness the execution.” 

“ Well, be it so; you know best. I’m sure you are for 
my good; but oh! remember the—” 

‘Stop, O’Connor,” said I, ‘you must pledge me your 
solemn honour that you will not be amongst the crowd which 
will assemble to witness the execution to-morrow. If you 
do not give me this pledge, I must be candid with you, and 
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tell you that you must be kept away, and that I will do it.” 

“Do not fear, then,” said he; “it is not my intention, 
It would be poor satisfaction—but poor, indeed—after the 
oath I swore, merely to see the villain hanged; ’twould only 
tell me that I slept upon my vow, and remind me that my 
lips were perjured, though my hands wereclean, “Tis past; 
I pledge what you require.” 

“ Enough,” said I, ‘I shali depend upon your word.” 

“You may, for my determination is now fixed, and I 
promise you it will not alter.” 

I left him, quite satisfied that he would keep his word. 

It may appear strange, yet such is the fact, that up to this 
late period—Friday night—when the goal was finally closed 
and all save, perhaps, the miserable culprit, buried in sleep, 
no executioner’s services had been engaged. ‘This may have 
arisen from a belief in the sheriff’s mind, who had been in 
constant communication with Mr. , that none would 
ultimately be required, and none had, as is usual in such 
cases, intimated to him where he would be “heard of;” 
but so great was now the extremity of the case, and such 
the difficulty in procuring one as the hour approached, that 
the sheriff would have guaranteed a large sum of money for 
the services of such a person. He had the day before sent 
a special messenger a distance of seventy miles upon a mis- 
sion in search of one, but he had not yet returned; he had, 
besides, given instructions to the gaoler—they were not then 
called governors—to procure the services of a man upon 
any terms; up to this moment, however, he had not been 
able to do so. 
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NELLIE DALTON. 


AN IRISH LOVE STORY. 


Nez and I were half-sisters. My mother died when I was about 
a year old ; and after a period of two years my father. Dr. Dalton 
married a beautiful young Spanish girl. Death, however, was busy 
in our family, and she also died within twelve months after their 
union, leaving him an infant daughter. My father fretted very 
much after the loss of his second wife, and seemed to grow more 
gloomy and reserved every day. He would shut himself within his 
study for hours together, seldom leaving it, until some sick call re- 
quired his attendance. By degrees, however, as Nellie grew up, he 
used to come more frequently and sit with us in the evening. Lam 
sure he loved us both very dearly, but I think Nellie was his 
favourite. This, however, produced no rivalry between my sister 
and myself, as we felt a sincere affection for each other, although 
we were utterly different in every respect. Nellie inherited all her 
mother's dark southern beauty. But, besides her beauty, she had the 
most strangely fascinating manner I ever met. ‘There was a bril- 
liancy and piquancy about her, which no one who came near her 
could withstand. She was self-willed and passionate ; but as a child, 
truly affectionate to those she loved. I was exactly opposite to 
Nellie, bothin personal appearance and in temper. I will not 
trouble the reader’s patience with a long description of myself; let 
it suffice to say, that I was pale, with chestnut hair and dark blue 
eyes, like my own Irish mother. 

We saw very little company, as our father preferred living in 
seclusion. Occasionally, however, we went to a party, or spent an 
evening with the few families who lived near us. On these occa- 
sions Nellie was always the belle, and, as a matter of course, 
attracted a great deal of attention, which pleased her very much— 
for, if the truth must be told, she was the least little bit of a 
coquette. But how could she be otherwise? did not every one 
flatter and caress the gay, brilliant, witty girl? Her father idolized 
her, she was so like his lost wife, and spared neither pains nor 
money to have her well educated. Every wish and whim of hers 
were gratified, almost before they were expressed. But dearly as 
he loved her, his love did not equal mine. I had watched over her 
from the time when she was a little, helpless baby, and had loved 
and cared her with all a mother’s tenderness and affection. I am old 
and gray-haired now, but it makes my heart seem young and fresh 
again, aS 1 look back on those dear old happy days when Nellie 
and I were children together, when we laughed and played without 
a —— of the care and trouble that came upon us in after years. 

At the time my story opens, Nellie, who was then about sixteen 
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years of age, was staying with an old maiden sister of thy 
father’s—from whom, indeed, I believe he had some expectations, 
and who, being an invalid, always required either Nellie or myself 
to be with her. I was at home with my father in the house in 
which both Nellie and myself were born. It was a quiet, pretty 
place, in a village called Adare, which lies in one of the southern 
counties of Ireland. ‘The house was situated on the brow of a hill, 
immediately above the village, and stood in the centre of a large 
garden, with a trim lawn in front. 

Fine old family residences were scattered about Adare at inter- 
vals of two or three miles ; but the only house which was close to us 
was a large old mansion, built somewhere about the time of Queen 
Anne. It was a fine place, with its beautiful park, where the 
deer played and gambolled all through the long, sunny summer 


days. 

This stately mansion was called Adare Manor, while our house 
rejoiced in the name of Hazlewood. The proprietor of Adare 
Manor, Mr. Vernon, was an old schoolfellow of my father’s, and 
they were greatly attached to each other. He had but one child, a 
son, who had been a playfellow of Nellie’s and mine when we were 
children, but we had not seen him for many years. He had entered 
college at an early age, after which his father purchased for him 
a commission in the army. Shortly after he entered the ser- 
vice, his regiment was ordered abroad, where he remained many 
years. Of Jate, however, Mr. Vernon had been ailing very much, 
so my father advised him to write for his son, which he accord- 
ingly did ; and Henry Vernon arrived in Adare just about a week, 
before my story opens. 

He was a fine, dashing young officer, of about four-and-twenty 
yearsofage. When I say “ fine,” I do not mean my readers to think 
him handsome, because he was not so—at least in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word. But he was “pleasing ;” there was a frank, good- 
humoured expression in his brown eyes, and an almost womanly 
gentleness and kindness in his voice; besides which he had a most 
captivating manner. As I was a great favourite with old Mr. 
Vernon, he used constantly send for me to sit and read or talk to 
him; consequently I spent a great deal of my time at Adare 
Manor. 

Henry was always my escort on the occasion of my visits to Mr. 
Vernon; so that, in a short time, we were just as intimate as when 
we were children together, and called each other by our Christian 
names as if we were brother and sister. ‘Lhe prettiest road to my 
home lay through the park; and here in the lovely summer eve- 
nings, with the setting sun throwing a golder halo over the 
splendid landscape that lay far and wide before us, the hundreds 
of feathered songsters singing and twittering in the stately trees 
above us, the clear lovely brook that ran through the park gurgling 
over the little pebbles which lay at its bottom, and making such 
sweet music in our ears, and the graceful deer strétched on the 
beautiful bright green turf beneath our feet, Henry and I strolled 
arm in arm, talking and laughing over those merry childish days 
we had spent together. 

He made me tell him of all that had happened since he left home, 
and of myself and Nellie; and in return he related his adventures 
to me, to all of which I listened with a most intense pleasure and 
interest. He was not brilliant, but there was an earnest, quiet 
thoughtfulness about him that pleased and charmed me. I looked 
up to him as something superior to the rest of mankind. I have 
often longed, in the years that have since — that I could recall 
those days again, I was so very happy. 1 had nothing on earth to 
wish for then. How my cheek would flush and my heart beat 
when I heard Henry’s footstep in the hall, and his cheerful voice 
calling out to me: 

“Come, Alice, get on your hat; my father sent me over for you. 
He says he cannot do without you at all; everything goes wrong 
when you are not with him.” 

Soon, however, Mr. Vernon confined himself entirely to his room, 
where he lingered for a little while, and then died—just six months 
after Henry’s return from abroad. 

After old Mr. Vernon’s death, of course my visits to Adare Manor 
ceased. But Henry spent most of his time with us at Hazelwood 
then, having sold out of the army just before his father’s death, 
determining to remain at home and take care of the old place. He 
came to our house at all hours, and as often as he wished, for both 
my father and myself had come to look upon him as one of the 
family, and to treat him as such. An evening never passed with- 
out his coming to take me for a stroll in the park, or through some 
of the many beautiful green lanes that surrounded Adare. And so, 
like some lovely dream, those summer months passed. Yes, like a 
beautiful dream, for I had learned to love Henry Vernon with all 
my soul, with every fibre of my heart. I loved him so dearly that 
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I would have died for him. And he loved me—oh, yes! I feel that 
he did. He was so gentle, so loving to me, calling me such pretty 
pet names; and then, he always seemed so unhappy when he was 
obliged to leave me. Oh, I am sure that he loved me! 

It was now about the middle of autumn, and as Nellie had been 
a long time away, my father began to wish for her return. So one 
morning, while we were at breakfast, he said : 

‘* Alice, don’t you think it is near your time to take Nellie’s place 
with your aunt? Suppose you write to her?” 

This was a great blow to me, as I should have to leave Henry 
However, it could not be helped; so I answered with the best grace 
I could: 

“ Certainly, papa; I will write to-day.” And accordingly I did 
write, appointing at my father’s suggestion the following Friday 
for my departure from Hazelwood. 

As this oceurred on Wednesday, I had verv little time to prepare. 
When Henry called in the evening, I told him [ was going, and he 
seemed very sorry, and said he would miss me very much. He said 
he would call for me on Thursday evening, and make me promise 
I would take a last walk with him under the old trees im the 
park. All day on Thursday I was busily engaged packing, but by 
seven o'clock I was ready to accompany Henry. As I walked by 
his side, my heart was very heavy, though I strove to speak gaily, 
fearing he would notice my emotion. He asked me when I would 
return, and said he would be dreadfully lonely without me; but I 
replied as lightly as I could: 

‘** You will soon get used to my absence. 
will have Nellie to console you.” 

“No, Alice,” he answered gently, “that can never be. Your 
sister, I am sure, is very nice, but she can never be to me the com- 
panion that you have been.” 

My heart throbbed proudly as I listened to his words, and I felt 
more than ever certain that he loved me. We walked on in silence 
for some time, when he turned suddenly to me, and taking my 
hands in his, and looking down into my eyes, he said: 

‘“ Alice, deur Alice, you won’t forget mé; you will sometimes 
think of me, and of the happy hours we spent together while you 
are away ? Will vou not, Alice ?” 

My hands trembled in his and my lips faltered as I promised to 
remember him; but oh! he little knew what small need there was 
to ask me such a question. He little knew how every thought and 
impulse of my heart and mind would turn to him as long as [ lived. 
We had now reached Hazelwood, and as it was nearly nine o'clock, 
and I had to be up very early on the morrow, I bade him good-bye. 
As we were parting, he whispered : : 

* Alice, don’t forget your promise. I shall often think of you, 
and watch eagerly for your return. And now, good-bye for the 
last. time, and God bless you.” As he spoke he stooped down 
quickly and pressed his lips to my forehead; the next instant he 
was gone. As he disappeared from my view, I turned like one in 
a dream, with that kiss burning on ray brow, and walked slowly 
up tomy own room. I slept very little that night, for I was very 
much fretted at leaving home. Next morning, after an early break- 
fast, I started for Cork, along with my father, who was to accom- 
pany me to my aunt’s, and then return, bringing Nellie with 
him. 

We did not arive until late at night, when we found Nellie and 
a servant waiting up for us. Nellie was delighted to see papa and 
myself, but told us that, for the last week, my aunt had been alto- 
gether confined to her bed, and that it would be better we should 
not disturb her until morning. As we were very much fatigued, 
we soon retired to bed, my sister and I occupying the same room. 
But although Nellie and I retired to bed, we did not go to sleep. 
We had so many questions to ask and answer, that it was fuily 
two hours before we slept. 

Nellie’s chief questions concerned the new inmate of Adare 
Manor, Henry : Vernon—for although she had not seen him for 
years, she new a great deal about him, as I frequently mentioned 
him in my letters to her. When I told her of the pleasant walks 
we had together, she smiled, and I guessed by that smile that she 
knew the state of my affections. 

“ Weil, Ally,” she said gaily, * tell me what he is like. Is he 
handsome, with curly black hair and splendid black eyes, like one 
of those grand heroes one reads of in novels.” 


Besides, you know you 


‘No, Nellie,” I replied, half-blushing, half-laughing at her, 


raillery, ** Heary is not handsome at all, and he has not got curly 
bleck bair nor splendid eyes ; he is plain but gentlemanly-looking.” 

* Oh, then, 1 am sure I shan’t like him,” she answered, laugh- 
ingly, * because you know, Ally, I never could dispense with the 
hair and eyes ; and indeed I am not quite sure but that I might be 
extravagant enough to require a s silky moustache. But you 
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know, Ally dear, I will do my best to like my future brother-in-law, 
for your sake.” 

Next morning, after breakfast, Nellie and my father set out on 
their return home, and I remained to tend my sick aunt. She was 
a very kind, gentle old lady, and, unlike most sick people, v 
patient. Most of my time was spent in her room; and there 
used to sit for hours together, reading or talking to her. Her com- 
plaint was paralysis. She had already had two attacks before I 
came; and Dr. Carroll, who attended her, desired that she should 
on no account be left alone. So I remained there, nursing and 
tending her until her death, which took place about four months 
after my arrival. 

During this time I heard frequently from Nellie, who told me 
allthe news from home ; but, strange to say, after the first few let- 
letters, she rarely mentioned Henry Vernon’s name. Latterly, too, 
I fancied that there was an air of constraint ‘and coldness about 
her letters which I could not account for; however, perhaps it 
was only fancy. Just before my aunt died my father arrived ‘in 
Cork, where he remained for some time, to get her affairs in order. 
When her will was read, it was found she had left all her property 
equally between Nellie and myself. 

Three weeks after my aunt’s death I found myself again at 
Hazlewood—but somehow the old home seemed changed; and yet 
I could hardly tell how. That there was an air of constraint 
about the house I knew; but what had brought it there? 

On the evening of my arrival at home there was no one to re- 
ceive me but Nellie. As I entered the room I looked round with 
a feeling of disappointment. Had he forgotten me then, in spite 
of all his promises? Nellie read my thoughts, and turning her 
head away from me, after a somewhat cold kiss, she said, 

“Papa has just been called down to the village. Mr. Vernon 
said he would call over in the morning; he was here, but'we ex- 
pected you some hours ago.” 

Her cold tone as she spoke stung me; so I went up to my own 
room without replying. Somehow my heart was ill at ease, but I 
determined to wait patiently and see what the morrow would 
bring. When I went to bed that night I thought that perhaps 
Nellie might come to my room, and ask to sleep with me, as she 
used to do before she went to her aunt’s. But she never came, 
and with aheavy heart I strove to compose myself to sleep, though 
with but indifferent success. , 

The next day I waited impatiently for Henry’s arrival; but the 
sun was already low in the heavens and no Henry had yet arrived. 
It was not until considerably past seven o'clock that I heard his 
well-known knock at the hall-door. When he entered the draw- 
ing-room [ was sitting in the bow-window that opened out into 
the back garden. As I heard his footstep behind me my heart 
throbbed so violently that I almost feared he would hear it; but 
he evidently did not seek me, or expect to see me in the room, for 
as I rose from my chair, he started, coloured, and stammered : 

* Oh! I beg pardon, Miss Dalton—Alice, I mean. I am very 
glad to see you home again.” 

I had scarcely time to thank him when the door opened a second 
time, and Nellie entered the room. I thought she looked a little 
confused, as she said, holding out her hand to him, 

‘Oh, Mr. Vernon, I did not know you had come.” 

He murmured something indistinctly in reply, and after a while 
proposed that we should all go out for anevening stroll. 

I thanked him, but said I felt rather fatigued after my journey— 
so he and Nellie went out together. After this he continued to 
spend his evenings at our house as usual; but with the exception 
of his visits all else in the dear old house was changed for me. 
And even those visits, that I used to love so dearly, were no longer 
intended for me. He never asked me to walk alone with him now; 
and as the long summer days came round again, I would steal out 
unobserved and wander to that pretty brook in the park where 
Henry and I so often sat together. And there I would sit for 
hours striving to recall the happy past, and live it over again in 
my memory. Oh, what a contrast it was to the miserable pre- 
sent! Zhen, I was gay, light-hearted, and happy. Now, I was 
lonely and wretched. 1 had no one to speak to; Henry evidently 
shunned me as much as he could; and Nellie—oh, I could not 
speak to her. No; it was she. who robbed me of all that made 
my life happy. She knew I loved him, and that we were 
all but betrothed to each other. She knew how my whole 
existence was bound up in him, and she ruthlessly stole him 
from me. Qh! it was selfish—very selfish. But I would try 
to forget him, and be my old self again. I knew it would be 
very hard, but still I would try—I would try. One thing I 
firmly determined on, and adhered to with tolerable success— 
what I suffered should be confined to my own bosom—Nellie . 
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and ke should know nothing of it; and as for my poor father, 
I would at least spare him that pain. In Ais case this was a 
comparatively easy task, as he had never yet made the least allu- 
sion to Henry Vernon’s former attentions to me— being, indeed, as 
I have already informed my readers, of a silent and uncommuni- 
cative disposition—seldom interfering with the arrangements of his 
children, though having a sincete affection for them. 

One night Henry came somewhat earlier than usual, and as it 
wanted some time until tea, he asked Nellie and myself to take a 
stroll in the garden with him. I refused on the plea of not em 
very well, but promised to call them in when tea was ready. 
saw them stroll slowly down the garden, until the trees hid them 
from my view, and then I rose sadly, to prepare the tea. When 
all was ready, I opened the bow-window which led into the garden, 
and, stepping out into the soft, bright, moonlight, I called several 
times, but without receiving any answer. Concluding that they 
were at the other end of the garden, I threw a shawl around me 
and walked down after them. Just as I got about midway down 
the garden, to where there was a pretty summer-house, I heard 
voices in low-toned conversation. With a throbbing heart I 
stopped, for Henry’s voice arrested my attention. 

“ Nellie,” he said, “I came here to-night for your answer. Three 
weeks ago I told you I loved you and asked you to be my wife. 
You begged me not to press you for an answer then, and I granted 
your request. Nellie, will you give me one now?” : 

As he spoke they came near where [ was standing; but although 
I could see them, they could not see me. ‘Nellie’s face looked tt 
pale, and there was a nervous twitching about her mouth, and 
thought, as I looked at her, “‘ perhaps she is making one last and 
vain struggle to still the conscience that is stinging her.” 

“ Nellie,” he repeated, “* will you not answer me ?” 

There was a pause, and it was some-time before I heard Nellie’s 
voice. 

“Oh! Henry, why will you press me?—it is cruel. You well 
know why I would not answer you,” she cried passionately, and 
covering her face with her hands. 

An expression of pain crossed his face as she spoke, and for a 
few moments he remained silent. At lasthesaid,sadly, _ 

“Twill press you no more; but I cannot lead this life any 
longer. It is plain you do not love me, and it is better we should 

art.” 

As he spoke he held out his hand to her; but,as she took no 
notice of it; he was turning to go, when she cried out, 

“Oh! Henry, donot leave me. Ido love you.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








‘OLD MOYNA’S STORY.” 





We present our readers, by permission of the gifted 
authoress, with the following tale, culled from a charming 
series entitled, ‘‘ Wild Flowers from the Glens,” the third 
edition of which has been lately given to the public. We are 
gratified in recognizing in this delightful little volume much 
of that literary ability which has at all times distinguished 
our countrywomen, and which has given to the works of a 
Hemans, an Edgeworth, and a Tighe a world-wide celebrity. 
The only regret we have experienced in the perusal of so 
delightful a series of genuine Irish tales is, that their talented 
authoress should have deemed it necessary to present them 
under the auspices of an English publishing firm : 


It ‘would have tempted the pencil of an artist to sketch the 
group assembled round the old sycamore tree to listen to old 

oyna’s story. First, there was Ellen, her small hands clasped on 
her knee—her snowy garments glittering in the moonbeams ; the 
delicate lace on the sleeves (which reached to the elbow, in the 
fashion of those days), just shading her fair and rounded arms; 
the subdued expression of her countenance, seen by the moonlight, 
which fell tremblingly in showers of silvery lustre through the 
aim leaves ‘above her, and lent a more than usual softness to her 
eatures. Then, beside her, Maurice, reclining against the tree, 
with white and upraised brow, gazing on the heavens as if he 
would fathom the concealed and glorious mysteries contained 
therein. Last, not least, old Moyna herself—her venerable hair, 
frosted by the hand of time, neatly combed back under the snowy 
kerchief pinned beneath her chin—a similar one crossing her 


bosom; the full, rich; and shining calimanco petticoat, with its 
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ample folds; one hand grasping an ivory-headed staff, while the 
other was pressed to her fathead, as if to collect her scattered 
thoughts. Add to these, Bijou, who had joined the party, and 
now lay nestled at Ellen’s feet, and the picture.is complete. 

“Tt’s just forty years since what I am going to tell you of took 
place,” said old Moyna ; “ do you mind yon pretty place where you 
all spent the day, about a month ago, with your books and your 
work ? the black rocks under the cliff beside the caves, on the far 
side of the bay? You were in great delight with it, Miss Ellen, 
and said, ‘what a nice spot it would be to build a house on ;’ and 
so it would, only rather lonesome-like, for there’s no way of get- 
ting to it, barrin’ down the face of the cliff, or through the caves, 
but you young folks wouldn’t mind ¢hat. Well, at that time there 
was a pretty cottage on the very spot, though now there isn’t a 
stone remaining of it. It was a warm house then, and warm hearts 
in it—many’s the poor body got relief at that door—but, ohune! 
the walls are broken down, and so are the hearts that beat within 
them, and all is cold and mouldering now! But I’m beginning at 
the wrong end of my story. The house was scarce finished when 
it was taken by a gentleman of the name of M‘Quillan, who, 
with his only daughter, came to settle in these glens—Hugh 
M‘Quillan, or Sir Hugh, as they say he should have been called, 
if right had been right, us it seldom was in those days. He was 
one of the old M’Quillans of Dunlace Castle. I don’t exactly 
know why he came to live here, but people said he had been ill- 
treated by his family and wronged of his possessions ; that he had 
gone to foreign parts, and there married a beautifu! Spanish lady, 
who died, leaving him one child, a daughter, and a sweet young 
creature she was, nearly of your own age, Miss Ellen, but far taller 
and more commanding-like, with an eye dark as a sloe but soft as 
moonlight, hair like the raven’s wing, and a cheek brighter than 
the last crimson streak on ‘lhroston when the sun sets behind it on 
a fine summer’s evening. Miss Marguerite was beloved by the 
whole country, she was so good to the poor and so gentle and 
kind to every one. They lived very private, seeing but little 
company ; and indeed at that time there were few gentlemen’s 
families in the Glens, at least in this neighbourhood, and Miss 
Marguerite, like yourself, alanna, had no young female companion. 
The old gentleman had the name of being very proud, but he was 
never so tome. I wasn’t long married at that time, and my hus- 
band and I lived in a little cabin not far off Rock Cottaze, as it 
was called. LIused to meet him a’most every morning taking his 
walk along the shore, and he had always a ‘kindly good- morrow, 
neighbour!’ ‘To me he had the look of one broken down with 
sorrow, and that makes people seem haughty and proud-like that 
arn’t really so. It was a lonesome life enough for a young and 
lively creature like Miss Marguerite, but she used to amuse her- 
self as well as she could. She had a nice little garden at the rear 
of the house, which she took great delight in ; and at the one end of 
it she had a kind of greenhouse, which the old gentleman, who was 
very handy, made for her, and iu it they used to grow all sorts of 
eurious and rare plants which they brought from abroad with them. 
Miss Marguerite, too, trained a hop-plant round the hall-door, 
the creature! She said it minded her of the vines of her own dear 
native land. In the evening she used to sit on the rocks and sing 
like a laverock, and play upon a little instrument with strings—a 
guitar, I think, they called it. I didn’t understand the songs she 
used to sing, for they were mosily in a foreign tongue, but they 
sounded very sweet, and her voice was music itself. One fine even- 
ing, in the latter end of September, just as the sun was gilding 
the tops of the mountains with his last bonny smile, and bidding 
the world ‘a kindly good-night,’ Miss Marguerite took her usual 
place fornenst the cottage door, with her guitar on her knee—the 
old gentleman sitting beside her on an easy chair, with his eyes 
fixed on his child’s beautiful face, and thinking may-be, what a 


comfort and joy she was to him in his old age. Oh! Miss Ellen, 


there is no pride like a parent’s ; no king on his throne is so proud 
as the fond father or mother of a dutiful and virtuous child; and 
there is no sore heart like the one that’s caused by seeing the darlin’ 


_ we've given life to going astray! They hadn't sat there very long 


when up comes a great crowd of people—my good man among the 
rest—carrying with them a poor young gentleman who was a’most 
kilt by a fall from the cliffs. My husband was coming home from his 
work a short time before, and got him lying dead, to all appear- 
ance, at the foot of a high cliff, to the right of the big cave. He 
gathered the neighbours, and they made a sort of jitter, and 
brought him as speedily as possible to the nearest house, which was 
Rock Cottage (and "deed I don’t know where else they would have 
put him, seeing there was no other fitting placefor a gentleman 
like him). He was a young English officer, whose regiment was 
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then in Scotland; and he had come over to this country with a 
party for the shooting season, and had taken lodgings in a farm- 
house some miles from this, up in the mountain. He was returning 
home alone, by a short cut across the cliffs, when he missed his 
foot and fell. Well, to be sure, when his honour and Miss Mar- 
guerite saw the state he was in they were greatly frightened, and 
Miss Marguerite ran into the house for her smelling-drops, and 
they did everything they could think of to bring him to; but it 
was a long time before he began to recover, and when he did he 
was almost worse than he was before, for he seemed in great agony, 
and complained a great deal of his head. His honour, who was a 
bit of a doctor himself, thought that there must be some limb 
broken, too, for not a hand or foot could he stir. So they brought 
him into the house, and sent away with all haste to Cushendall for 
the surgeon: when he came he said that besides the injury on his 
head, both arm and leg were broken, and that it would be some 
time before he could be moved from where he was. Now, as I 
told you before, M‘Quillan wasn’t one that loved strangers much, 
but what could he do? he couldn’t turn the poor young gentleman 
out to die; so Miss Marguerite and he were very good to him, and 
nursed him night and day, and took care of him till he got stout 
again, which wasn’t for many a month. But ohone ! little did they 
think the return they were to meet with for all their kindness— 
little did the old gentleman know how bitterly he’d rue the day 
that he had opened his door to the fair-faced, but black-hearted 
stranger. But oh! how much less did the sweet young creature 
who held the cordial to his parched lips, and with her father 
watched by his sick pillow for many a weary day and night—how 
much less did she think that she’d live to repent the hour she first 
met him! that he who called her his sweet guardian angel, and whose 
eyes brightened as she approached him, should be the destroyer of 
her peace and happiness for ever! Well, to make a long story 
short, Miss Ellen, they fell in love with each other—and what was 
so natural for two young creatures, shut up together from all the 
world, as one may say? she, a lovely girl, and he as nice a 
young man as voud see from this to Cork—just such another as 
Mr. Maurice here (not that I say it afore his face). Time passed 
on, but still Mr. Frederick Manners (for that was his name) found 
some good reason or other for remaining at Rock Cottage. First, 
he wasn’t strong enough for the journey, and then he was waiting 
to hear from his friends, and so some months went by. The old 
gentleman was nothing loth that he should stay, for he was a plea- 
sant companion in that lonesome place, and used to walk about 
with him in the mornings when he got well, and in the evenings he 
used to play chess with him or sing with Miss Marguerite. I have 
often thought it strange, however, that a knowledgeable man like 
his honour should never have seen how matters stood. I’m sure 
if his lady had been alive she would soon have found it out, for 
in these things mothers are a great deal sharper sighted than 
fathers; but so it was, for the old gentleman had not the slightest 
suspicion of what was going on, and poor Miss Marguerite, it 
would seem, was afraid to mention the subject to him, knowing as 
she well did, that he would object to her marrying Mr. Manners, 
on the score of his being of a different persuasion from theirs. At 
last, when it wanted about a fortnight to the time when he was to 
leave them, one evening, after a long consultation with Miss 
Marguerite, he took courage to tell the old gentleman how much 
he loved his daughter, and entreated of him to give his consent to 
the match. But M‘Quillan wouldn’t hear of it. ‘ Never,’ he 
said, ‘ would he give his child to an English stranger, and one of a 
different religion to his own; he’d always be happy to reckon Mr. 
Manners as a friend, but he never would consent to his becoming 
one of the family. It was all in vain that the young man went on 
his knees, and that Miss Marguerite, bursting into tears, said ‘ she 
would never—never marry any one else.’ The old gentleman—who 
had may-be lived too long to remember what he had felt him- 
self in his young days—wasn’t a bit moved at their tears or en- 
treaties, and obstinately refused to hear any thing more on the 
subject. 

** Now comes the sorrowful part of my story. The first early 
breeze of a May morning that stirs the leaves of the young brier- 
rose—the dewdrop that hangs in the bonny cup, wasn’t purer than 
the love of M‘Quillan’s daughter. But Mr. Manners’ love wasn’t of 
the right sort. He loved Miss Marguerite, surely, for how could 
any body help doing that? The very beggars that travelled from 
door to door would have gone on their knees to serve her, let alone 
those that lived in the house with her, for she had every one’s 
good will. If a young man really loves a girl, he will prefer 
her happiness to his own; but this wasn’t the case with Mr. 
Manners, for much as he liked Miss Marguerite, he liked him- 
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self better, and instead of goimg away immediately, like an ho- 
nourable man, when he found she could never be his, he still 
remained at Rock Cottage, making a new excuse from day to 
day, winding himself closer and closer round the innocent 
creature’s heart, as this beautiful, but deadly nightshade twines 
itself round the sycamore! And he left her, Miss Ellen, with a 
blighted name, and a breaking heart; and she, that used to be 
the pride and delight of her father’s eyes, now stood in his sight a 
guilty thing, with nothing to wish for but the cold grave to hide 
her sin and sorrow! M(‘Quillan never reproached her ; a heart of 
stone could’nt have done that. Many’s the time I’ve cried my fill to 
see her stealing about the rocks and caves, in the gloamin’, her 
pale cheek that lately was so blooming, her beautiful hair hanging 
down, neglected, on her shoulders, and her thin, white hands clasped, 
and raised to heaven. Happy was it that her poor mother didn’t 
live to see that day ! She died when Miss Marguerite was an infant. 
Had she been spared to her, this sad business mightn’t have hap- 
pened, for a mother’s breath is aye warm; there’s nothing, after 
all, like her love and watchful care! Well, this couldn’t last for 
ever; we soon saw that her heart was fast breaking, that she was 
dying! Every day she grew paler and thinner; we saw her but 
seldom at first, and then not at all, for she got so weak at last, she 
was scarcely able to leave her bed. She died at about eight o’clock 
at night, on the 4th of September. (Heaven be between you and 
harm, alanna!) I mind it well! I had been sitting up with her for 
some nights before, and that day we were watching every breath, 
thinking it would be her last, for we saw she was very near her 
his arms, ‘ can you forgive me for all the sorrow I have caused 
you?” * My child! my child!’ cried M‘Quillan, while his tears 
fell faster and faster, ‘do not break my heart by asking such a 
question! I do forgive you, as I hope for mercy myself, God 
knows; if you have erred, my beloved daughter, your punishment 
end. But in the evening she seemed, all at once, to get stronger 
and better than she had been for some time before, and she begged 
her father and me to carry her out to her favourite seat on the rock, 
before the hall-door. We didn’t like to refuse her, the creature ; 
so we took her in our arms, and placed her where she wished to be. 
The old gentleman sat beside her, with his arms clasped round 
her, and she leaned her head on his shoulder; her dying eyes, 
sweet and mild to the last, were fixed on his face. I scarce knew 
which to pity most—the father or the daughter, they were both so 
broken-hearted. And oh! what ought he to have felt, who was 
the cause of all this, could he have seen the ruin he had wrought! 
But you are crying, alanna, and it isno wonder. So I will hasten 
to finish my sad story. It was a beautiful night; a light wind was 
just stirring, and the moonbeams were dancing on the dark, blue 
waves. All was gladsome but their hearts; the very stars, that 
glittered like so many diamonds in the sky, seemed to shine more 
brightly than ever. M‘Quillan felt this; and as he looked upon 
his dying child, * his own sweet flower,’ (as he once’ delighted to 
call her), now fading in his arms, the scalding tears ran down his 
aged cheeks, and fell upon his daughter’s face. ‘ O, father‘ dear, 
exclaimed Miss Marguerite, as she raised herself for a moment from 
has been great. It isn’t you that should ask forgiveness of me; it 
is that wretch—that monster—that serpent that we took into our 
bosoms, the destroyer of my peace, the murderer of my child,’ he 
exclaimed, striking his forehead with his clenched fist,’ * But no, 
I could never forgive him; tears of blood could never wash his 
crime away!’ * QO, say not so, father!’ said Miss Marguerite, ‘ re- 
member Him who prayed for his murderers in his hour of agony, 
even on the cross. Speak not so harshly of one 1 once loved, and 
whom, dying, I ought tojforgive. Ill would it become me, who have 
sO many sins to answer for, not to be in peace and charity with all 
the world. Oh no; with my dying breath I pray for him. And 
now, father, put your arms round me and give me one last kiss ; 
don’t say any more, I would be praying. God bless you, my be- 
loved father!’ As Miss Marguerite said this, she seemed quite 
spent; she leaned her head heavily on her father’s shoulder, her lips 
moved, as if in prayer, and her eyes were closed. All at once a boat 
came swiftly across the little bay where we were sitting, with her 
white, full sails shining in the moonlight. It was just such a vessel 
as the one Mr. Manners went to Scotland in. Miss Marguerite 
slowly unclosed her eyes, and for some minutes continued to gaze 
very earnestly at it, pointing toward it with her finger. Her father 
asked her if she saw anything particular about the boat? but she 
only answered by a dying look, pressed her hand to her heart, and, 
giving a long drawn sigh, her sair-stricken spirit fled, and M‘Quil- 
lan’s daughter was no more!” 


[v0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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JOHN DALTON, ESQ. 

WE record with great regret the death of the last of our distin- 
suished antiqneries, John D° Alton of Summer-hiil, to whom for 
fifty years the investigation of the records of his country was, to 
use his own phrase, the “ quiet patriotism of his hfe.” With 
the most diligent research and industry, be had acquired an im- 
mense amount of information in relation to Irish history, titles, and 
antiquities. Far, and above all, he thoroughly understood the 
nature, use, and application of the records scattered in the vari- 
ous depositories of the kingdom; and with zeal and industry 
rarely rivalled, never excelled, be completed over 100 volumes of 
manuscripts, containing what might be called calendars or indices 
to all matters worth recording, contained in our ancient archives. 
A short time since, a triumvirate, consisting of Lord Naas, Sir 
Bernard Burke, and a learned archivist, were nominated by the 
government, to examine the collections of Mr. D’Alton, with the 
intention of their being purchased for the use of the public, and 
deposited in the Record Office. But, alas! before this desirable 
proceeding could be accomplished, our dear friend was snatched 
from amongst us. He has, however, left us a remarkable monu- 
ment of what one zealous, honest man can accomplish even in one 
short life. His first production, we believe, was a voluminous poem 
on Killarney, entitled “*‘ Dermot, or Erin in the days of Boroihme,” 
which received the warm encomium of Sir Walter Scott. During 
the intervals of professional labour, he produced in rapid succes- 
sion various papers for the Academy, including a very remarkable 
essay on the “ Round Towers,” a * History of the County Dublin,” 
“‘ Memoirs of the Archbishops,” “* History of Boyle and Drogheda,” 
“ King James’s Army List.” and he was a frequent contributor to 
our national magazines, and to the pages of this journal, in which he 
always took an earnest interest. It was sufficient for him to learn 
that it was Irish to ensure his support, and his historical resources 
were ever at the command of the supporters of this periodical. He 
desired, a short time before his decease, to effect 2 reunion of 
kindred spirits, men devoted to Irish literature, not for mercenary 
motives, but in the hope of diffusing a national spirit amongst us, 
and to afford him an opportunity of unfolding his great store of 
learning and professional experience. He was called to the bar 
in ‘the year 1813, and in a few years he was consulted or held 
briefs in every case where ancient records were required, and his 
masterly deduction of title and analysis of evidence, often ensured 
the victory to his client. Within the last year he advised the title 
in the majority of the Irish Fishery cases tried before the Special 
Commissioners, and exhibited great research in the Limerick, 
Ballina, Donegal, Lismore, Bandon Bridge, Bondrois, Feale, and 
other remote titles. He was indeed the last of the Mohicans; for 
since the decease of the late learned aud accomplished Master of 
the Rolls, Mr. D’ Alton was alone recognised at the Irish Bar as a 
black-letter lawyer. [n private life he was all that could be de- 
sired—the kindest friend, abounding in wit, anecdote, aud harmless 
repartee ; and on a recent occasion, when a kindred spirit was as- 
sailed by an anonvmous pamphieteer, he exposed to the govern- 
ment the ** weak invention” of the disappointed candidates for 
official favour, and assured for his friend—the assailed—the most 
complete triumph. A quarter of a century since, at a trial at bar 
in Dublin, a self-suflicient record clerk volunteered to state that a 
certain survey—necessary to be given in evidence—was in London ; 
on which Mr. D’Alton immediately informed the court that the 
document in question was to be found in the Chancery of Dublin, 
and that a copy of it was then on the table of the court. If it were 
not for this ready intelligence the result might have been fatal to 
justice. 

He was counsel (special) in the great case of Malone v. O’Con- 
nor, tried at Nenagh ; in the memorable case of Leary v. Smith, 
where an attempt was made to subvert the title to half the estates 
in the county of Monaghan, on some extremely suspicious docu- 
ments; (with a notice of which cause celebre, and the masterly 
speech of Mr. Whiteside, we hope soon to favour our readers) ; 
in Jugoe v. Hungerford ; and, in fact, in nearly all the great record 
cases for a quarter of a century. “i ; 

A few years since, in consequence of failing health, he retired 
from the bar and public life, and exclusively confined himself to the 
society of his ares and penates in the genial atmosphere of Summer- 
hill. There he was ever accessible, cheerful, delightful to all his 
quondam colleagues and companions ; his stores ever open to the 
literary inquirer ; his purse and his ready pen to charity and suffer- 
ing. He continued to the last extremely cheerful, and longed with 
a trusty friend to recount his professional conflicts for nearly half- 
a-century ; to shoulder his crutch—for, alas! he had occasion for 
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one—and fight his batUes o'er again. Full many a time and 
oft, in the society of Groves, Hardiman, erguson, and one or two 
others, he prolonged the joyous night with his glorious voice; and 
we never shall forget his rendering of “ Maevregor's Gathering,” or 
the inspiration he difused amongst his delighted companions. As 
& morning contemporary remarks, * his long life was spent in col- 
lecting materials for the histories of almost every Irish family.” 

We regret we must hold over to our next publication another 
notice on the decease of Mr. D’Alton, by J. R. O’Flanagan, Esq., 
M.RIA, his intimate friend and literary colleague, which 
arrived at our office too late for publication this week. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1723. 

AmonasT those inculpated by the treasonable correspondence found 
on Layer and his confederates were the Duke of Ormond, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Orrery, Lord North and Grey, and the 
Bishop of Rochester; their agents were Layer and Plunket, three 
nonjuring clergymen, and an Irish priest named Neynoe, who 
by this time was drowned in the Thames in attempting to make 
his escape from the messenger’s house. In this year (1723), on the 
9th of May, the Bishop was brought to trial, on a bill of pains and 
penalties, before the Lords. Himself and his counsel having been 
heard, the Lords proceeded to consider the articles of the bill. 
When they read it a third time, a motion was made to pass it, and 
then a long and warm debate ensued. Earl Paulet demonstrated 
the danger and injustice of swerving in such an extraordi 
manner from the fixed rules of evidence. The uke of Wharton 
having summed up the depositions, aud proved the insufficiency 
of them, concluded with saying, that let the consequences be what 
they would, he hoped such a hellish stain would never sully the 
lustre and glory of that illustrious House, as to eondemn a man 
without the least evidence. Lord Bathurst spoke against the bill 
with equal strength and eloquence. He said, if such extraordi- 
nary proceedings were countenanced, he saw nothing remained for 
him and others to do, but to retire to their country houses, and 
there, if possible, quietly enjoy their estates within their own 
families, since the least correspondence, the least intercepted letter 
might be made criminal. He observed that Cardinal Mazarin 
boasted that if he had but two lines of any man’s writing he could, 
by means of a few circumstances attested by witnesses, deprive 
him of his life at his pleasure. ‘Turning to the bench of bishops 
who had been generally unfavourable to Doctor Atterbury, he sau 
he could bardly account for the inveterate hatred and malice some 
persons bore the learned and ingenuous Bishop of Rochester, unless 
they were intoxicated with the infatuation of some savage Indians, 
who believe they inherited not only the spoils, but even the abili- 
ties of any great enemy whom they had killed in battle. The 
bill was supported by the Duke of Argyle, the Ear] of Seafield, and 
Lord Lechmere, which last was answered by Earl Cowper. This 
nobleman observed that the strongest argument urged im behalf of 
the bill was necessity; but that for his part he saw no necessity that 
could justify such unprecedented and such dangerous proceedings, 
as the conspiracy had, above twelve months before, been happily 
discovered, and the effects of it prevented ; that besides the intrinsic 
might and strength of the government, the hands of those at the 
helm had been still further fortified by the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, and the additional troops that had been raised. 
The Bishop was convicted, deprived of all offices and dignities, and 
rendered incapable of enjoying any for the future ; he was banished 
the realm, and subjected to the pains of death in case he should 
return, as were all persons who should correspond with him in exile. 
Dr. Friend, the celebrated physician, who was a member of the 
House of Commons, and had exerted himself strenuously in behalf 
of the Bishop, was now taken into custody on suspicion of treason- 
able practices. (a) 

In this year, by the 10th George I., ¢. 3. secs. 23, 27, some re- 
gulations were made for repressing the nuisances of fires near 
to houses lying close to the quays and ships at anchor, and on 
board of ships in certain stations, and for the regulation of the 
channel. ; 

The act of parliament, under the authority of which the governors 
of Erasmus Smith’s schools place boys in the Blue Coat Hospital 
was passed in this year (1723), 10th George L, cap. 1. (private). 
It recites an agreement between the governors of those schools, 
and the governors of the Hospital, that the governors of Erasmus 
Smith's schools should, out of their funds, pay to the governors of 
the Blue Coat Hospital the sum of £300 towards building an in- 


(a) Hume and Smollett, vol. ii. p. 221 5 and State Trials, 
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firmary at the institution; that in consideration thereof the 
governors of the hospital should find convenient reception in the 
hospital for any number of boys to be named and placed therein 
by the governors of the schools, not exceeding twenty—the boys so 
placed to have the same reception, maintenance, and clothing, and 
be every way under the same regulations as the other boys in the 
hospital are; that the governors of the schools should pay to the 
governors of the hospital, for the maintenance of every boy by 
them placed in the hospital, the same rate that the other boys in 
the hospital are maintained at; and that such sums as should be 
found necessary for such maintenance should be paid quarterly, 
and the accounts made once every year; that the governors of the 
schools should, at their own expense, bind out every boy that 
should be placed by them in the hospital, as soon as they should be 
fit to be put out apprentice to such master as the governors of said 
schools should approve of, and should give such fees as the 
governors of the hospital give with the other boys, to be put out 
apprentice by them ; and that the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and two 
Aldermen, to be chosen by the governors of the hospital, should be 
standing governors of the schools founded by Erasmus Smith ; and 
that four of the governors of the schools, by them to be chosen, 
should be standing governors of the hospital; and the act by its 
provisions confirms and establishes the agreement. 

The Bishop of Meath acquired the right of nomination of boys 
to the hospital, under the will of a person of the name of Osborne, 
who contributed a sum of £1,000 to the funds, in consideration 
that he, his heirs and assigns for ever, should have the right of 
placing ten boys in the hospital, there to be supported and 
educated, and of keeping up that number, by nominating others 
from time to time, as vacancies should occur. Osborne having ex- 
ercised the right during his life, devised it to the Bishop of Meath 
and his successors. | 

The right of the ministers of St. Werburgh’s parish was pur- 
chased in like manner, but for what consideration, or at what 
time has not been ascertained. 

The Trinity Guild, or Guild of Merchants, and a charitable 
institution not connected with the Corporation called the Guild of 
St. Anne, formerly contributed to the funds of the hospital—the 
Trinity Guild the sum of 20 guineas, the Guild of St. Anne 
about £40 annually ; and the masters of those Guilds for the time 
being were admitted as governors; but of late years those contri- 
butions have been discontinued. As to the Guild of St. Anne, the 
report of the Corporation Commissioners states, “it is supposed 
to be extinct.” The Commissioners made some inquiries respect- 
ing this body, but were unable to arrive at any satisfactory result. 
They found manifest evidence of the existence of property belong- 
ing to it in the hands of individuals connected with former mem- 
bers of the Guilds, but could not trace the particulars of its dis- 
position. The subject deserves further inquiry. The Guild does 
not appear to have ever been of a municipal character. The Com- 
missioners further state that they found traces in the corporate 
record of the creation by Royal Charter of a somewhat similar 
body, called the Guild of St. George, but could not discover any 
evidence of its existence in modern times. (a) In the interest of 
the public and of the charity, we are anxious to know if Sir Charles 
Domville could throw any light on the history or possessions of the 
Guild of St. Anne. 

As we are on the subject of charitable bequests, we may here 
mention a few particulars relating to the lands of Nodstown, 
which we believe are now in possession of the Blue Coat Hospital. 
Some time since we received a very polite communication from a 
gentleman of the Corporation, requesting to know the meaning of 
the entry in the Assembly Roll relative to the annuity which had 
been granted to Martin of Nodstown’s son, at an assembly, held 
on the second Friday after Easter, 1702, mentioned in a previous 
number. We are happy to be in a position to give the informa- 
tion required: ‘“‘ Giles Martin was married for several years to a 
woman by whom he had not any issue, and who, fearing that in the 
event of her death the property might be alienated, pretended to be 
pregnant, and actually imposed on him a child of her sister’s as her 
own. The secret some time after having been discovered, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between the sisters, Mr. Martin, in a moment 
of passion and disgust, executed a deed, assigning over his pro- 
perty on his death to the Blue-Coat Hospital. ‘The deed was duly 
registered, and the wife dying some time after, he married again 
and had several sons, who made several attempts to repossess the 
property, but without effect. Its value at that period was very 
inconsiderable ; and when out of lease, a very trifling rise was 
offered by the former tenant, which, strange to relate, was accepted 
by the guardians of the charity; and the leases would have been 


(a) Dublin Corporation Report, 1835. 








perfected had not the transaction being providentially discovered 
by the late Sir Thomas Blackhall, whose firmness and integrity 
resisted a measure so fraudulent in itself and so injurious to the in- 
terests of the institution. By his interposition the rent was raised 
to £527, which, on the late resetting, has been advanced to £1,459. 
Thus has the valuable property of Nodstown, by the interference 
of that Being who can make the wrath of man to praise Him, 
been not only providentially converted to the uses of a most excel- 
lent charity, but as providentially preserved to it.” (a) 

The Irish Parliament met in this year (1723), when Lord Grafton 
observed: “I cannot but think it a matter deserving your serious 
consideration to provide some laws for the further strengthening of 
the Protestant interest in this kingdom, particularly for preventing 
more effectually the eluding of those in being against Popish 
priests, it being too notorious that the number of such is of late 
greatly increased.” In accordance with this recommendation, a 
committee was appointed who unanimously resolved : “* That it was 
the indispensable duty of all magistrates to put the laws into im- 
mediate execution against Popish priests, and that the neglect of 
several magistrates in executing the laws against Papists did 
greatly contribute to the growth of Popery.” Leave was given to 
bring in heads of a bill for explaining and amending the acts to pre- 
vent the further growth of Popery. Upon this occasion, one of the 
most zealous promoters of that bill, having gravely taken notice, in 
a long and laboured speech, that of all the countries wherein the 
reformed religion had prevailed Sweden was {reest from those 
secret but irreconciliable enemies of all Protestant governments, 
Popish ecclesiastics—which, he said, was visibly owing to the great 
wisdom of their laws, inflicting the penalty of castration on all 
such dangerous intruders: into that kirfgdom—he seriously moved 
that this inhuman penalty might be added as a clause to the bill 
before them, to which the House after a short debate agreed, and 
ordered it to be laid before the Lord Lieutenant, to be transmitted 
into England, with this remarkable request on their part, “ That 
he would recommend the same in the most effectual manner to his 
Majesty.” To which his Grace was pleased to answer: “ That as 
he had so much at heart a matter which he had recommended to 
the consideration of parliament at the beginning of the session, 
they might depend upon a due regard on his part to what was 
desired.” . 

The bill was accordingly transmited to England, but rejec 
there by means of the humane and earnest interposition of Cardinal 
Fleury with Mr. Walpole, whose great power and interest at that 
juncture, were then universally known. His Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant, in his speech to that parliament at the close of the 
session, in order to console them for the loss of their favourite bill, 
gave them to understand “that it miscarried merely by its not 
having been brought into the House before the session was so far 
advanced ;” and after earnestly recommending to them, in their 
several stations, the care and preservation of the public peace, he 
added, “that in his opinion that would be greatly promoted by 
the vigorous execution of the laws against Popish priests, and that 
he would contribute his part towards the prevention of that grow- 
ing evil, by giving proper directions that such persons only should 
be put into the ,commission of the peace as had distinguished 
themselves by their steady adherence to the Protestant interest.”(b) 

’Tis only justice here to the parties supposed to be inculpated, to 
give the testimony of an authority so memorable and trustworthy as 
Dean Swift, who, in his “ Plea of Presbeterian Merit,” after taking 
notice that the Roman Catholics of Ireland “ abhorred the Jaco- 
bites and Highflyers above all other men, on account of severities 
against their priests in Queen Anne’s reign, when that party was 
in power,” adds, “This I was convinced of some years ago, by a 
long journey into the southern parts (of Ireland), where 1 had the 
curiosity to send for many priests of the parishes I passed through, 
and to my great satisfaction found them everywhere abounding in 
professions of loyalty to the late King George, for which they gave 
me the reasons above mentioned, at the same time complaining 
bitterly of the hardships they suffered under the Queen’s last 
ministry.” (¢) 7 

(a) “ Whitelaw and Walsh,” vol. i. p. 573. 

(b) “Curry’s Review of the Civil Wars.” 

(e¢) Dublin Edition vol, iii., p. 274. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT 
was born in the 
house of his uncle, 
Godwin Swift, in 
Hoey’s court, Wer- 
burgh-street, in the 
City of Dublin, on 
the 30th of Noven- 
ber, 1667. The 
boy was educated 
at Kilkenny, and 
afterwards éntered 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, ‘as a stu- 
dent. From thence 
he went to Oxford, 
where he graduated. 
Tn the meantime ‘he 
had obtained the 
patronage of Sir 
William Temple, 
who had been Mas- 
ter of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and who 
married one of his 
relations. “Swift } 
having refused the 
office of Deputy- 
keeper of the Rolls 
in Ireland, to which | 
Sir William Tem- (aii 
ple had nominated. in 
him, and having the (iin 
means of living, 
determined to fol- 
low the clerical pro- }aiim)) 
fession, which was * NLS a 
his choice, and pro- Vi WN i HAAN 
ceeded to Ireland to (iain 
obtain ordination ; (Nia 

and accordingly Sir mt ANIA 

William presented “WH ss====———-ee 
him with the pre WS 
bend of Kilroot, in = 
the diocese of Con- 
nor, worth ‘about 
£100 a-year. While 
there he commenced 
a flirtation with ‘a 
young lady, a Miss 
Waring, to whom he gave the affected name of Varina; and 
though she was very cold to his professions of love at first, 


bbs) 


? 


i 
mui } 


his impetuosity at length won her heart; but now his ardour | 


disappeared—and he subsequently broke off all intercourse 
with her. 3 

Swift left Kilroot, and proceeded to England at the invi- 
tation of Sir William Temple, for whom he now acted as 
secretury. It was while at Moor Park that he became ac- 
quainted with Esther Johnson, afterwards better known by 
the name of Stella. She was born at Richmond in Surrey, 
on the 13th March, 1681, the daughter, it is stated, of a mer- 
chant who was a younger brother of a good family in Notting- 
hamshire. Mrs. Johnson, her mother, was a widow at the time 
she became acquainted with Lady Gifford, the sister of Sir 
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MONUMENT OF DEAN SWIFT IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PAT&ICK. 


‘came in company of a Mrs, Dingley. 
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William. As Lad 

Gifford lived mu 
with her brother, 
Sir William, and 
her intimacy with 
MUTI Mrs. Johnson was 
NUN great, a friendly in- 
ARAMA tercourse sprang up 
between all the 


' i yt) 
Mrhatly 


TATE 
NH) rit MARL iH 
i{/ WIC PRAT } 


ANP NNN in 
vi my 


parties, and . Mrs, 

| 0a in { Johnson’s daughters 
MK) aes of whom Stella was 
Sin. one, were thus ad- 


nit . 

y) mt ie mitted to the circle 

ANY, iI Mm i} ayn " of Sir William Tem- 

Vs Mii ith ) ple’s family. Indeed 

AVMs) the little Hetty was 

| WH), brought up in the 

WN family with Sir Wil- 

| AGM ©6«liam'’s own niece, 

ie ‘i Iii iit and it was while 

Ak Wi she was thus ‘ates. 

iy REPGeM ny at Moor Park that 

Ws i, hi i : Swift first became 

; mt i HNN = acquainted ‘with 
NWN MN her, 

es ANNA AH Swift resided at 

Ht HAN Moor Park for fonr 

A years, and while 


WANN there, made his ap- 
MEAN) pearance in public 
WW MN) CAN HA Miu asa poet. But his 
Ht i Wing patron died, leaving 
Nyt Wi i } ii i) Heit Swift what was 
re By ue i termed a consider- 
mit Wit hh Wun able fortune, after 

| Wh sihaanaauilil mm which he was ap- 
ain pointed to the living 
2 ii Hh i My of LaracorandRath- 
pi Mae Deegan in the Co. of 
Ala a | 7 Meath, where ‘his 
—————— a congregation was so 
emul] that he ovca- 
sionally officiated 
before only a single 
individual, ‘arid that 
— was Roger, hisclerk. 
steps ete os Se W hile at Laracor, 
he invited Stella ‘to 

Ireland, whither she 
They lived ‘at the 
parsonage while Swift was away, and went into lodgings at 
Trim when he returned, thus never living in the ‘same 
house together ; but Swift spent most of ‘his leisure time in 
their company. Such a mode of life must have ‘been most 
painful to the lady, for, as is suggested, Swift advan¢ed all 


‘ 


weirrtrt.w, 


manner of excuses to fulfil the promise of marriage which | 


he made to her inferentially, if not directly. 

“Swift's reputation as an author was meanwhile growing. 
He spent much of his time in England. His “Tale of a 
Tub,” together with many Whig pamphlets, had brougtit 
him into some favour, but no profit. The Whigs neglected 
him, so he went over to the Tories, and assailed all the 
objects of his previous admiration. His new political 
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allies would have made him an English bishop, if his satiri- 


cal ‘ Tale of a Tub’—which, however, he never publicly 
ownéd=had not stood’ in his way ;:yet they made him Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, which was the best preferment 


they could venture .to.bestow. ~Having.placed Stella in 


lodgings near the deanery, Swift went again to England, 
and engaged eagerly in the political frays of the times, 
_ becoming a great; power through the vigour as through the 
iseverity of his,;pen, which all men feared. Queen Anne 
died, George I. succeeded, and the Whigs returned to power. 
‘Swift went back to Dublin, a kind of exile, in which he 
remained for life; but he became a great power in Ireland. 
He shone again in the literary world, his ‘“ Gulliver's 
Travels” being received with immense eclat. But it was in 
connexion with politics that the Dean became most widely 
known in Ireland. He identified himself with the popular 
party, generously endeavoured to promote Irish manufac- 
tures, denounced Wood’s copper coinage in his “‘ Draper’s 
Letters,” which were made famous by a government: prose- 
cution ; and for many years before he died he was the. most 
- popular man in Ireland. There are not: many facts of great 
interest connected with the Dean’s life. In those days politics 
‘meant intrigue, slander, backbiting, favouritism; and back- 
stairs influences. There was no soundness in. the political 
life in the midst of which the Dean lived ; thereiwas little 
or no devotion to principle then—men ratted’ from one side 
to the other just as their interest prompted. We therefore 
‘turn away from any further consideration of a theme so re- 
. pulsive. 

“To. us the great interest of Dean Swift's life attaches to 

his correspondence with Stella and Vanessa. As for Varina, 
‘and several others to whom he professed attachment, and by 
so doing won their hearts only to abandon them when he 

_ had succeeded in drawing from them an admission of their 
love, we must dismiss them with small comment. They 

were the smaller wrecks of human affection, which make 
little wail and excite no interest. But Stella and Vanessa 
are made immortal by their letters; and they will cling 
round the memory of Swift for ever. What are'we to say 
to the Dean's relations to these beautiful aud accomplished 
women? We fear we must say of them what we have said 
of his politics, that’ there was ‘no principle there, no pure 
affection.”’ («) 

As we have stated, the: principal ‘interest: of’ the Dean’s 
life attaches to his eorrespondence with Stelia and’ Vanessa ; 
we propose to devote the remainder of this paper to Stella, 

-undertaking to repeat’ the compliment‘ to Vanessa: at: the 
earliest: opportunity. | 
_ “Stella,” says Thackeray (and-who can so well describe 
her?) “ was one of the saints of English history. - Im spite 
of their disunion; and of Vanessa, and the verdicts of most 
women, who generally took: Vanessa's part in’ the contro- 
-versy, the brightest: part° of Swift’s story*was his love for 
Esther Johnson. It had*been his (Thackeray’s) lot’ to go 
through a great deal of sentimental reading, but he knew no 
writing more touching than those notes of Swift to her, in 
what he called the ‘little language.’ Such a man must 
have had a.great dealof lovein him.” ‘There is nothing in 
romance more painfully interesting than the history of Dean 
Swift in connexion with the lives of the two beautiful and 
accomplished women whom he addressed by the names of 
Stella and Vanessa; and the French novel on the subject, 
‘by M. De Wailley, so ably translated by Lady Duff Gor- 
don, must, yield in vivid interest. to the actual correspond- 


- ence between Swift and those unhappy women.” (b) 


_ “Weare aware that the Dean has found many defenders, 
just as Lord Byron hasdone. The man of genius is always 
defended; his feelings are lightly dealt with. What are 
crimes in others, are regarded in him as peccadilloes. In 
palliation of Switt’s conduct in relation to Stella, some great 
. (a) Correspondent of the Southern Reporter. (6) Thackeray’s Lecture. 


mystery has been apprehended. It.has been rumoured that 
Stella was his own sister, or half sister, Sir William Temple 
having been the reputed father of both. We can only say, 
that all that has been yet published on the subject is in 
direct .contradiction of this supposition. The same theory 
was once before put forth by Mr. Delany, but positive proofs 
to the contrary were found, which led to its abandonment. 
To vindicate even the memory of a dean one onght to be 
eareful not to do so at the expense of the virtuous reputation 
of his own mother, as well as Sir William Temple and Mrs. 
Johnson, the mother of Stella. Swift’s connexion with Tem- 
‘ple is sufficiently explained by the fact of Sir William being 
married toa near relative of Swift’s own mother. 

‘‘Weido not think it necessary to go far in search of a theory 
of vindication for'the Dean. The fact is, Swift's treatment 
of Stella-willmot bear investigation. He had a mean gpi- 
nion of women: generally, and he seemed incapable of enter- 
| taining a pure and undivided affection for them. 

“During Swift's residence at Laracor, he invited to Ireland 
Esther Johnson. Sir William Temple had bequeathed her 
a leasehold farm in Wicklow, describing her in his will 
as ‘servant to my sister Gifford,’ which being of small value, 
yielded her but a scanty support. Swift’s representation of 
the comparative cheapness of the necessaries of life in Ireland, 
induced ther and her friend, Mrs. Dingley, a lady who was 
about fifteen years older, to make election of that kingdom for 
their future place of residence, the neighbourhood of Swift’s 
residence being the chosen place of retreat. Every, possible 
precaution was taken to prevent scandal. They never lived 
in’ the same house ; when Swift was absent they resided at the 
parsonage—when he returned they removed to the house of 
Dr. Raymond, Vicar of Trim, agentleman of great virtue and 
learning, and Swift's intimate friend; or to Mr. Beaumont’s 
in that town. Neither were they ever known to meet but in 
the presence of a third person. Esther Johnson was at this 
time about the age of nineteen, and being endowed with 
singular beauty and distinguished accomplishments, soon at- 
tracted the attention of all persons of taste in the neighbour- 
hood. It is not surprising if with such attractions she should 
gain admirers. Such a one appeared in the person of the Rev. 
Mr. Tisdall, with whom the parties lived on a familiar foot- 
ing.. A letter was addressed by him to Swift, then in London, 
of which, although the original be lost, we may guess the 
contents by the answer, which is dated z0th April, 1704. 
Tisdall, it appears, feared a rival in Swift, and likewise 
feared openly to declare his apprehensions. Swift wrote 
‘an equivocal letter, very cautious, but saying ‘that should he 
ever think of that state, he should certainly of all others make 
choice of Miss Johnson for his wife,’ and a good deal more 
to this effect. In consequence of this letter the clergyman 
discontinued his suit. Indeed, it appears evident from this 
letter that the lady’s consent had not been obtained, and as 
the qualities for which ‘Tisdall was afterwards ridiculed by 
Switt were all personal defects, it was more than probable 
the rejection was on her part, although it is likely the un- 
successful lover attributed his failure to any motive but his 
own want of charms. ‘The least humiliating cause he could 
‘assign was, that her affections were pre-engaged.” In the 
rage of resentment, he went about venting his spleen against 
Swift, which practice he continued to indulge in for many 
years after. It. has been alleged that Stella was married to 
Swift. There has been great controversy on the subject, 
but the truth has never been clearly established one way or 
another. Stella pined away in the absence of her eccentric 
lover, and never: lost an opportunity.of exhibiting towards 
him the most sincere and disinterested attachment. Her whole 
heart and-soul were devoted to him—the soother of all his cares, 
the gentle monitor of his weakness, the confidant of all his 
political and personal affairs, and the fast and steady friend, 
ever ready with her advice, counsel, and admonition. It has 








(a) Correspondent of the Southern. Reporter. 
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been asserted that the Dean had contracted with her a private 
marriage ; and a lady who is represented to have been pre- 
sent on the occasion is reported to have stated, that when 
the Dean acknowledged the marriage to his dying Stella, she 
feebly exclaimed: ‘*Too late, too late!” But we must not 
anticipate. 

The correspondent of the Cork Southern [eporter says: 
‘Stella (when she learned the Dean’s intimacy with Va- 
nessa) was racked with agony, and lay on her sick bed. She 
was reduced to a wreck, and was brought to the verge of the 
grave. Swift, alarmed at her state, brought his friend and 
old tutor, the Bishop of Clogher, to visit her, and to inquire 
from Stella what would restore her peace of mind. The 
answer he brought back was this: ‘ That for many years 
she had patiently borne the tongue of siander, but that 
hitherto she had been cheered by the hope o: one day becom- 
ing his wife; that of such an event she now saw no pro- 
bability, and that consequently her memory would be trans- 
mitted to posterity branded with the most unmerited 
obloquy.’ 

“The Dean could no longer hesitate to take a decided step. 
He was united, it 1s stated, privately to Stella in the deanery 
by the Bishop of Clogher, but on condition that their union 
should continue a secret to all the world, and that they 
should continue to live separate as heretofore; and Swift 
never did acknowledge Stella as his wife. 

“At length the secret came out, irritated by the Dean’s 
neglect and occasional rudeness and coldness, Vanessa dis- 
covered the retreat of Stella, and wrote directly to her, ask- 
ing the nature of the relation that subsisted between her and 
Swift. Stella replied that they were married! Stella did 
more. She sent Vanessa’s letter to the Dean, who, filled 
with sudden rage, mounted his horse and rode to Marley 
Abbey, where Vanessa was staying, burst rudely into the 
room where she was, and with a look of fury, throwing her 
own letter on the table, rushed from the apartment in the 
same paroxysm of rage, remounted his horse and rode off. 
The blow killed her; in three weeks poor Vanessa died of a 
broken heart.” 

Monck Mason informs us: ‘*‘ When Swift arrived in Dub- 
lin, he found Stella on the verge of the grave. For twelve 
months she had never a day’s health, and during the last 
six had been kept alive, almost against nature, by the kind- 
ness of her physicians and care of her friends. About six 
o'clock, on the evening of the 27th January, 1727, this bright 
example of fentale virtue, wit, and sensibility, was withdrawn 
from the sight of mortals. She was buried about nine o’clock 
in the evening of the 30th, on the south side of the nave of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at the foot of the second column 
from the west entrance. 

“Nature seems to have lavished upon this remarkable 
female all possible charms, mental or corporeal ; her features 
were beautiful and expressive, her countenance rather pale, 
and pensive, but not melancholy ; her eyes dark, every motion 
had a gracefulness more than human in it ; her power of con- 
versation, whether grave or gay, excited the admiration of 
all who knew her. Swift, in the verses which he addressed 
to her in 1720, says: 


‘ The heavens are amazed from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and sense, 
Which though her modesty would shroud, 
Breaks like a sun behind a cloud, 

While gracefulness its art conceals, 
And yet through every motion steals.’ 


“She never failed of delivering the best thing that was 
said in company, and yet she never said a severe word, but 
where a much severer was deserved. Never was there so 
happy a conjunction of civility, freedom, easiness, and sin- 
cerity! Of her judgment and good sense, besides all direct 
testimony, the journal addressed to her by Swift during his 
ministerial career furnishes ample evidence. To Stella alone 
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was communicated, without reserve, all those court secrets 
which it is the policy of ministers to keep from the public 
eye. We have not her answers to those valuable letters, 
but, doubtless, his confidence was amply recompensed by that 
judgment, which he well knew how to value, and which, he 
says, ‘never mistook the understanding of others.’ *1 want 
your judgment of things, and not your country’s,’ are the 
emphatic words with which he rejects the opinion of his 
learned tutor, Dr. Ashe ; and thus, by the implied compari- 
son, forcibly expresses how much he valued the opinion of 
his female friend. 

“ Judgment, wit, and beauty, although very estimable 
qualities, did not make up the whole catalogue of Stella’s 
perfections. To the softer, and therefore to her sex more 
attainable virtues, religious faith, charity, and modesty, she 
united those of a more masculine sort which are allied to for- 
titude. A great part of her fortune, which was small, amount- 
ing to little more than £2,000, fell with her life, The re- 
maining portion she bequeathed to the purpose of maintain- 
ing a chaplain to the hospital, which had been a little while 
before erected in the city by Dr. Stevens. She left some 
other legacies, and bequeathed to Mrs. Dingley her little 
watch and chain, She nominated Dr. Sheridan, Rev. John 
Grattan, Rev. Francis Corbet, and John Rochfort, her exe- 
cutors. Her strong box and all papers in it or elsewhere 
she desired should be given to the Dean. Her will was 
dated 30th December, 1727, and proved 4th May, 1728.” (a) 

The Dean, describing her, says: “‘ Never was any of her 
sex born with better gifts of the mind, or who more im- 
proved them by reading and conversation; yet her memory 
was not of the best, and was impaired in the latter part of 
her life. But I cannot call to mind that I ever once heard 
her make a wrong judgment of books, persons, or atfairs. 
Her advice was always the best, and with the greatest free- 
dom, mixed with the greatest delicacy. She had a graceful- 
ness somewhat more than human, in every motion, word, 
and action. There seemed to be a combination among all 
that knew her to treat her with a dignity much above her 
rank ; yet people of all sorts were never more easy than 
in her company. Mr. Addison, when he was in Ireland, 
being introduced to her, immediately found her out, 
and if he had not soon after left the kingdom, assured 
me he would have used all endeavours to cultivate her 
friendship. A rude or conceited coxcomb passed his 
time very ill upon the least breach of respect, for in such a 
case she had no mercy, but was sure to expose him to the 
contempt of the standers-by, yet in such a manner as he was 
ashamed to complain, and durst not resent. Some of us 
have written down several of her sayings, or what the French 
call bon mots, wherein she excelled almost beyond belief. 

‘Her servants loved and almost adored her at the same 
time. She would, on all oceasions, treat them with freedom ; 
yet her demeanor was so awful that they durst not fail in 
the least point-of respect. She chid them seldom, butit was 
with severity which had an effect on them for a long time 
after.” 

‘“‘ With all her softness of temper that became a lady, she 
had the personal courage of a hero. When she was about 
twenty-four, having removed her lodgings, the house was 
attacked by robbers. Hearing the attack, she stole softly to 
her drawing-room window, and discharged a pistol, laden 
with bullets, into the body of one villain, who stood the 
fairest mark. The fellow, mortally wounded, was carried 
off by his companions, and died the next morning.” 

The following inscription, upon a white marble slab, the 
production of no very skilful eulogist, marks the place of her 
sepulture : 

“ Underneath lie interred the mortal remains of Mrs. Hester 
Johnson, better known to the world by the name of STELLA, under 
which she is celebrated in the writings of Dr. Jonathan, Swift, 


(a) Mason’s “ St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” 
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Dean of this Cathedral. She was a person of extraordinary en- 
dowments and accomplishments in body, mind, and behaviour, 
justly admired and respected by all who knew her, on account of 
her many eminent virtues, as well as her great natural and acquired 
perfections. She dyed 27th January, 1727-8, in the forty-sixth 
year of her age, and by her will bequeathed £1,000 towards the 
support of a chaplain to the hospital founded by Dr. Stevens.” 


To conclude. In 1724 appeared the famous “ Draper’s 
Letters.” When the author became known, nothing could 
exceed the rapture of the people for their champion. His life 
was a perpetual ovation ; his name a watchword. “ But, alas!” 
says his biographer, “all this triumph and ‘hero worship’ 
brought little solace to a heart overwhelmed with a load of 
self-imposed wretchedness. Since his last settlement in 
Ireland his physical and mental maladies had been augment- 
ing. On the decease of Stella, all he loved on earth was 
gone. His fits increased ; his severity became asperity ; his 
economy, avarice ; his love, hatred; his retirement, solitude. 
He drove his friends from him, and then cursed their deser- 
tion. His hearth was cold, his household gods shivered. 
He was unable to study; and, refusing to wear spectacles, 
he could not read. ‘Total desolation was around and within 
him, and we cannot wonder that reason broke down under 
such a weight of misery. In 1741 total and irretrievable 
lunacy ensued, and that glorious and brilliant intellect, 
clouded for ever, became a compound of rage and fatuity. 
He ceased to recognise his friends, and could not endure the 
presence of a human beingin hischamber. He always took 
violent exercise, and now he followed the practice, often 
being on his feet ten hours a day. In 1742 he was afilicted 
with an inflamed tumour near his eye. Its extreme pain 
kept him waking near a month, and during one week it was 
with extreme difficulty that five persons kept him, by mere 
force, from tearing out his eyes. It subsided, and a lucid 
interval ensued of short duration—blank, motionless, heedless, 
speechless idiocy following, relieved occasionally by momen- 
tary gleams of reason. After a year of total silence, his 
housekeeper told him, on the 30th November, that the coun- 
try was celebrating his birth-day with bonfires and illumina- 
tions. For an instant the soul lit up that haggard face, as 
he answered, ‘It is all folly; they had better let it alone.’ 
Yes, thou dark one, it is all folly! Bonfires on every hill- 
top, huzzaings in every village, smoke and sound rejoice 
thee little now, bound on thy last journey to the land of 
stern, eternal realities. He continued in this state till 
autumn, 1744. But the battle was near its close; and with 
the falling leaves and the dying year he expired without a 
struggle in October, 1744.” (a) 

We are happy to acknowledge that a large portion of the 
preceding notice has been taken from Mason’s “ History of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” a work unrivalled for ability, 
industry, and research. 


(a) The Belfastman’s Journal. 





Fight hard against a hasty temper.—Repeated kindness will 
soften a heart of stone.—Sins and debts are always more than we think 
them to be.—There is more learning than knowledge in the world.—Ex- 
perience and wisdom are the two best fortune-tellers.—The world is too 
narrow for two fool’s a-quarrelling. 


They that have read about everything are thought to understand 
everything, too; but it is not always so. Reading furnishes the mind 
only with the materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that makes what we 
read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram 
ourselves with a great load of collections—we mus chew them over again. 

Be calm and quiet in your life. You are not necssarily service- 
able to others when you are troublesome to yourself. 

The loss of goods and money is oftentimes no loss; if you had 
not lost them, they might perhaps have lost you. 

Flowers—the terrestrial stars that bring down heaven to earth, 
and carry up our thoughts from earth to heaven. 


Those who are incapable of shining but by dress would do well 


to consider that the contrast between them and their clothes turns out 
much to their disadvantage, 
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THE REPRIEVE:’ 
OR, 
THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE.* 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 

It was about one o'clock on this, the last night that 
Delany was destined to lie upon a bed—the wind moaned 
feebly through the iron bars in front of the gaol; the dim, 
pale moon peeped out suddenly now and then from behind 
the fleeting clouds upon the silent, dismal scene below, and 
as quickly hid her face again, when the outer turnkey and 
watchman of the gaol perceived a man muffled in a large 
coat, worn as a cloak, and a low-crowned hat, pass up and 
down several times before the gate. He appeared to look 
cautiously about him in every direction; at length he 
approached nearer, and stopped immediately beneath the 
gallows, and looking up for some moments, “ Never!” he 
cried, stamping his foot; and suddenly walked away. He 
had not proceeded beyond a few yards, when, stamping his 
foot again more violently, “* Coward!” he cried; and re- 
turned directly up to the gate. 

“Who goes there?” challenged the watch. 

‘“¢ T wish to speak to the gaoler,” replied the man. 

A parley then ensued between them, the watchman de- 
claring the impossibility of disturbing the gaoler at that 
hour of the night, without knowing who required him, and 
the nature of his business; and the stranger firmly declin- 
ing to tell either the one or the other to any but the gaoler 
himself—*“ to whom,” he added, “ his business was of the 
greatest importance.” 

The turnkey, failing to elicit anything more satisfactory 
from the man, and, from his last expression, having some 
suspicion suddenly aroused within him that he might be the 
sort of person they were in want of, at length agreed to 
acquaint the gaoler; and accordingly did so. 

One’s own personal and immediate interest often sharpens 
the perception ; and the gaoler at once supposed it was one 
of that dreadful fraternity of whose services he just then 
stood so much in need; and, dressing himself as quickly as 
possible, he hurried to the gate. As a necessary precaution, 
however, he surveyed the stranger through the small slide- 
window ; and, ] aving satisfied himself that he had no com- 
panion, and was, so far as he could ascertain, unarmed, he 
desired him to be admitted, and shown after. him into the 
waiting-room. Upon entering, the man appeared nervous 
and excited, and careful not to remove the muffling from 
about his face. This the gaoler did not much mind; he was 
not surprised at it; on the contrary, it confirmed him in the 
belief he had formed. ‘“’Tisa trick with them all,” thought 
he; ‘more, indeed, from habit than timidity,” his thoughts 
added, as he closed the door, and asked the man his busi- 
ness. He replied, in a hurried manner, that he understood 
“there was a man to be executed on the following day, 
= that there was great need of a person to perform the 
task.” 

The gaoler admitted that such were the facts, and hoped 
he had come to say he could procure a person for the pur- 
pose ; for there was something about the man which at once 
and altogether forbade the supposition that he would him- 
self undertake the office. 

‘‘ None,” he replied, “‘ except I perform it myself.” 

The gaoler looked rather surprised—at least, he felt so ; 
but, being well pleased at the prospect of so awkward a 
difficulty being overcome, proceeded to ask, “if he was 
up ~ his business, and what would be his terms for the 
job ?” 

To these interrogatories the man replied : 

“My terms are these—to be permitted to examine the 


* Continued from page 307. 
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machine for turning off the murderer, and to be asked no 
further questions.” 

‘‘ But what are your terms with regard to cash ?” repeated 
the gaoler. 

‘‘T have been already paid for what I am about to per- 
form, and I require nothing more.” 

He paused, and his quick eye glanced around the room with 
an impatient and wild anxiety. . 

“You have seen the sheriff, then ?” observed the gaoler. 

“No,” replied the man; “the consideration for which I 
came here to-night has been supplied by another hand. But 
be quick ; accept my services at once, or I am gone.” 

There was something, both about his manner and appear- 
ance, which the gaoler had never before seen in a member of 
his profession; and, although he was not exactly the stamp of 
man he would have selected for the occasion (had choice per- 
mitted), there appeared in this case to be no alternative 
but to accept his services. The fact, too, of his having de- 
clared that he had been already paid, at the same time that 
the sheriff had given an almost unlimited order on his purse 
for the same purpose, presented an opportunity of very fairly 
pocketing a round sum, which did not often occur, and which 
the worthy gaoler did not think it prudent should be lost. 
Be that as it may— 

“Follow me,” said he; and taking a lantern in his hand, 
he led the way to the press-room. ‘This press-room was an 
apartment about fourteen feet square. From the centre, at 
each side, a small, strong iron door, thickly studded with large, 
round-headed knobs, showed the entrance into two smaller 
rooms; to the rear, looking into the gaol-yard, was a small 
window, strongly barred, and to the front were eight stone 
steps leading to the platform or drop, upon which the culprits 
stood beneath the gallows. Upon either of these steps there 
was an iron handrail to support those who led them forth, and 
upon the end of one of these rails, ready for the morrow’s 
use, hung a coil of strong hempen rope, with a loop upon one 
end. To the immediate right of the steps was a large iron 
wheel, with the handle attached to one of the spokes, and 
near to the outward rim. The machinery by which this 
wheel was connected with the bolts that sustained the drop 
outside, and upon which it acted, was beneath the steps, and 
could not be conveniently examined; but the bolts were then 
set, and the gaoler, standing beside the wheel, showed the 
man that, at a signal which would be given by the sheriff, 
he had only to lay hold of the handle, and turn the wheel 
suddenly from him to cause the drop to fall. He alsoshowed 
him a roll of penny cord, hanging upon an iron hook, with 
which the culprit’s arms were to be tied behind his back, at 
the elbows. All this the gaoler exhibited and explained to the 
man, having still some doubts, from his appearance and man- 
ner, that he was really up to his business. 

The man appeared perfectly satisfied, and turned to descend, 
when the gaoler, pointing to one of the small rooms, told him 
there was a bed inside in which he should sleep, and that he 
would send him his breakfast in the morning. 

“* Not for the sheriff's wealth and thine together,” exclaimed 
theman. “Had I anticipated such a proposal, I should have 
made it part of my terms—and they have not been very ex- 
orbitant—sir, to have been permitted to depart, and return 
again at day-break ; and if this point be not at once conceded 
I forthwith decline all further connection with the matter.” 

Here, then, was a new difficulty. The gaoler began to 
fear an attempt to deceive him, perhaps by a friend of the 
culprit, to prevent any further exertions to procure a person 
for the purpose required, and probably refusing to act when it 
came to the point. 

“I fear you are deceiving me,” said the gaoler, “and that 
you are a friend of the convict’s; that your object and wish 
is to prevent all further endeavours to procure a proper per- 
son, in hope of prolonging his time by refusing to act when 
it comes to the point. I doubt you, and you see I am plain 
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with you; you are not like a man who has been accustomed 
to the thing.” 

** You need not fear,” said the man; “I am not a friend 
of the convict’s. I will be plain with you, I am not accus- 
tomed to the thing—few men are; but I will make no mis- 
take, and will go through with it if I have life. Permit me 
to depart, accepting the offer of my services; and no earthly 
object—nothing but sickness or death—shall prevent my 
returning at daybreak.” 

He was accordingly suffered to go, and the gaoler returned 
to his /uie-warm bed to lie awake, considering whether he had 
been tricked and deceived by some friend of the convict’s. 
He determined that if any person of acknowledzed abilities 
or qualifications in his line of business should make his 
appearance, at once to secure his services, without reference 
in any way to what had taken place with the stranger; no 
such person, however, made his appearance, or could be heard 
of in any of the directions in which he was sought; and the 
gaoler perceived, at the last moment they would be obliged 
to put up with the rather doubtful qualifications of the 
stranger, who had returned, true to his word. 

Time and the hour go through the roughest day; and that 
fatal morning broke upon Terence Delaney, the evening of 
which was destined to close upon his grave. I waited 
anxiously the arrival of the mail. Mr. did not come, as 
I expected he would have done; there was a letter, however, 
from him to me, and another to the sheriff. He stated to 
me that, up to the moment he wrote (a quarter of an hour 
before the mail started), nothing decisive had been done, but 
he was not altogether without hope of ultimate success. The 
informations in the several cases of outrage to which the 
convict had referred had been sent for to the clerk of the 
Crown’s office, and were to be considered. He had written 
to the sheriff to say how matters stood, and to request he 
would delay the execution until the last possible moment, as, 
should a reprieve be obtained too late for the post—which, 
if obtained at all, was most likely to be the case—he would 
send it by special express—for which purpose he had written 
to prepare horses at the posting stages along the road. 

The gaol bell rang twelve o’clock, and it was supposed 
that the hour drew nigh. The numbers that had, from 
an early period of the morning, collected in front of the gaol, 
were now increasing every moment, and vast numbers 
hurried along every approach that could command a view of 
the gallows. Wallis, gates, windows, the tops of houses were 
crowded—even trees in the adjacent fields and lanes afforded 
an elevated position for crowds of men and boys—all, all 
assembled through mere curiosity to see the execution; and 
I question whether there was one person amongst the many 
thousands collected who stood there with the feelings proper 
for such an occasion. The door from the press-room to the 
drop stood open—one end of the rope was fastened to a pulley 
some two or three feet above, while the other end passed into 
the press-room; thus it occasionally swung to and fro in the 
wind, and at every jerk men’s minds were fancying how that 
other end was about being occupied. The gaol bell rang one, 
and yet the criminal had not been brought forth, and the 
crowd began to wonder at the delay; and as time crept on 
they became weary, and evinced signs of general dissatisfac- 
tion—indeed, several indications of discontent had been 





exhibited for upwards of the last hour, and “ Bring him out, 


bring him out; or is he pardoned, or , 
sherifi—the sheriffi—let us go hone—shame 
ran through the crowd. 

At length, a general murmur from the asse 
announced that he had come forth. He 
two Roman Catholic priests, one of whom sa 
and stated that the unfortunate man intende¢ 
people at some length, and he trusted they wou 
patiently, and attend to what he had to say. | 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN D’ALTON, ESQ. 


BY J. R. O’FLANAGAN, M.R.LA,. 





Frew men laboured more earnestly to develop a taste for the litera- 
ture of Ireland in Ireland than John D’Alton, whose earthly career 
closed at his house, No. 48 Summer-hill, Dublin, on the 20th of 
January last. For more than half-a-century he was incessantly 
at work, and there is hardly an epoch of the history of his country 
which he has not recorded—not a county he has not described— 
scarcely a family of note of whose pedigree he had not a copious 
genealogy. His researches were of the most extended kind, nothing 
was too broad for his comprehension, or too minute for his micro- 
scopic eye. He was untiring and unremitting in his labours, and I 
speak from a conviction founded upon my own intimate personal 
acquaintance, that his application to the study of Irish history and 
genealogy exceeded that of any of his contemporaries. Many may 
think this‘a bold assertion, when it is remembered that Mr. D’ Alton 
was the contemporary of O’Donovan and O’Curry, and has barely 
survived the lamented George Petrie; but, although their labours 
all tended to the same end—the elucidation of Irish history 
and archeology, they certainly! travelled by different routes— 
O’Donovan and O'Curry were profound Celtic scholars, while Mr. 
D’Alton was not—and he lacked the finished style of George 
Petrie ; but for digging into the unexplored mine, drawing from the 
lowest depths every sort of metal, however repulsive, which to his 
keen judgment afforded the ring of sterling ore, Mr. D’Alton ex- 
ceeded any other worker. True, he was not equally skilful in sepa- 
rating the glittering ore from the rust which adhered to it, and 
therefore his works are not very attractive reading; but they 
possess the valuable recommendation of being always reliable, 
and thus kis compilations, published and unpublished, are of the 
utmost importance for the future historian to consult or amal- 
gamate. 

John D’Alton had reached his 74th year. He was born, in 1792, 
at Bessville, county Westmeath, the seat of his father, William 
D’Alton, Esq. His talents were carefully cultivated, and he 
took his degrees in Trinity College, Dublin. The study of law 
appearing most congenial to his solid abilities, he prepared for 
the Irish bar, and having kept his terms both at the King’s-Inns 
and the Temple, was called to the bar in 1813. His study of 
the black letters, however, does not seem to have-interfered with 
his taste for the belles lettres, for a metrical romance in twelve 
cantos, with the nationai title of ** Dermid, or Erin in the days of 
Boroimhe,” was published by him in 1814. His practice at the 
bar did not prevent his bestowing much attention on Irish his- 
torical literature, and he competed for the prize offered by the 


Royal Irish Academy, for the best essay on the “Social and. 


Political State of Ireland from the First to the Twelfth Century.” 
He won this prize—eighty euineas, in A.p. 1828—and the more 
valuable trophy of the Cunningham gold medal. This essay fills one 
of the large quarto volumes of the * Transactions” of the Academy, 
and is at once a proof of the learning, the research, and the 
national enthusiasm of the author. 

Mr. D’Alton followed his profession as barrister, and, I believe, 
received several very large fees in cases wherein questions of pedi- 
grees were involved, such as the case of Malone v O’Connor; but 
except the appointment of Commissioner of the Loan Fund Board, 
given him in 1835, I do not believe he ever acquired any other 
legal preferment. His fame rests on his labours, in the field of 
Irish historical, genealogical, and topographical literature, and 
herein he reaped a harvest of renown. 

In 1838 appeared his “* Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin,” 
a valuable addition to Irish biographical literature, giving concise, 
yet most accurate notices of the various prelates who presided over 
the archdiocese of Dublin, from Livinus, who died in a.p. 656, to 
the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, who was living when the book was 


— As a proof of the truly patriotic spirit in which all Mr. 


Alton’s works were written, as well as the conciliatory tone and 
temper he invariably displayed, I give the concluding passages of 
this work. Alluding to Emancipation, Mr. D’Alton said: “ It re- 
mains but to state that in April, 1829, the long-deferred measure 
that would*have made millions happy, received the royal assent ; 
and those cruel enactments against the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and laity which intolerance had devised in the days of Elizabeth, 
and rapine and fanaticism pressed into their service during those 
of the Stuarts—those penalties and disabilities which, from the 
time of the accession of the illustrious house of Brunswick, had 


* been successively deprecated, relaxed, ‘lisused, were, on this welcome 








] occasion, utterly abolished. In necessary connexion with the latter 


portion of these memoirs, it has been an unwelcome duty to recall 
some of the bitter inflictions of that penal code, as well in the 
earlier period of its growth and vigour as in the times when, 
although politically only suffered to wear out its strength, it was 
too frequently brought forward in mischievous action by evil 
governments and selfish subjects. It has been, however, the object 
of the author in introducing such allusions, as far as possible to 
avoid giving any opinions or comments of his own, or pertina- 
ciously censuring those of others when fairly and honourably dis- 
sentient from his. ‘The course of his life has been studiously re- 
moved from party excitements and unholy bigotries, and he 
fondly indulges the hope, he may live to see the day when, on 
their utter extinction, peace, brotherly-love, industry, and uni- 
versal liberty may smile upon his native land.” With such kindly 
sentiments animating his breast, Mr. D’Alton’s works are found in 
every dwelling, no matter with what colour the owner ranks; and 
close and intimate as has been for years the intercourse between him 
and the writer of this sketch, the writer never, during these years, 
heard one unkind word, or ebullition of what might be regarded 
party or sectarian feeling escape from the lips now rigid in death. 

The same year, 1838, witnessed the publication of his “ His- 
tory of the County of Dublin,” and he modestly tells us, in his 
preface of his literary aim and aspirations: ‘It has been the 
silent patriotism of my life, ‘even from my boyish days,’ to col- 
lect such evidences as time had spared of Ireland’s history and 
antiquities, the achievements of her families, the associations of 
her scenery, and the literary reminiscences that cling around. her 
ruins; a portion of these acquisitions had a serviceable. affinity 
to my profession, and all were endeared by affording to me such 
intellectual attachments to my country as it would be my object 
to transfuse into others.” 

The “ History of the County of Dublin” isa vast repertory of 
local knowledge—every spot was carefully visited, and its scenery, 
antiquities, genealogical, geological, and botanical qualities mi- 
nutely investigated and described. The volume numbers nearly 
1,000 pages, and, if it was the only book Mr. D’Alton published, 
would entitle him to a high place among Irish writers. 

His busy pen, however, was not to have rest. The completion 
of the line of railway between Dublin and Drogheda caused the 
directors of that well-managed company to allocate a sum of 
money for a memoir of their very interesting line, which runs close 
to the sea, and embraces many places famous in story; and the 
Corporation of Drogheda also afforded Mr. D’Alton due encou- 
ragement to prepare for the press the “ History of Drogheda, with 
its Environs ;” and this encourarement produced, in 1844, two 
beautifully illustrated volumes, which advanced still further their 
author’s claims to be esteemed as one of [reland’s worthiest sons. 

These works were quickly followed by two volumes, also embel- 
lished with engravings in a high style of art, entitled the * Annals 
of Boyle,” to the production of which Lord Lorton contributed, I 
was told, no less asum than £300—a proof of munificent liberality 
very rare in those degenerate days. 

After these repeated and successful publications had issued from 
the press, reflecting credit on the author and most serviceable to 
his country, one might have expected, when a State recognition 
was afforded tothe author, such would have been commensurate to 
the importance of the services rendered; but it does not tell favor- 
ably for British estimate of Irish historical research to state, that 
the literary pension bestowed on John D’Alton was only £50 per 
annum. It was, however, some recognition of his services, and he 
received it as such. Silently, yet steadily, he worked on, adding 
to the previous heap that was weighing down his book-shelves, and 
another valuable addition to native biography was projected. ‘I 
have been often,” he tells us, “ and by many invited to leave in 
print, from my extensive manuscript collections, some records of 
the families indigenous to, or long naturalized in, Ireland—their 
origin, actings, and habitats. I examined my relics of other days, 
and one little tract, of which I had a copy, the Muster Roll of 
the Army of King James ITI. in Ireland—giving the names of the 
the several colonels and subaltern officers of the respective regi- 
ments of horse, dragoons, and infantry in his service, seemed akin 
to the subject I sought to effectuate. The families in commission, 
therefore—upwards of 500—were the aristocracy of their country 
at that time; and though all who were then able to bear arms 
in the Stuart cause were decimated on the deadly fields of this 
campaign, very many names still survived and struggled in re- 
spectability and tenure almost to the present time.” 

In 1855 appeared the “ Illustrations, Historical and Genealo- 
gical, of King James’s Irish Army List, 1639,” at first in one 
volume, subsequently published in two, and proving, if proof were 
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needed, how very wide Mr. D’Alton’s researches in Irish family 
history and pedigree had been. © 

During many of these years, especially since 1844, when. my 
“ Historical and hn ac fs Guide to the Blackwater in Munster” 
appeared, a community of tastes and social intercourse brought us 
together ; and to his generous estimate of my literary qualifications 
I owed the flattering distinction of having been selected by Mr. 
D’Alton as his colleague in publishing the “ History of Dundalk.” 
As misapprehension appears to exist respecting the share each of us 
had in writing that work, some assuming I was the sole author, 
others assigning it all to Mr. D’Alton, I may quote portions of 

his preface which defines exactly our respective labours. It will 
also show that, although the snows of three score years and twelve 
whitened his head, they had neither chilled his fancy nor congealed 
the warm current of his heart: ** When a new production bas been 
brought out before a respectable audience, and the green curtain 
has dropped upon its performance, it is ever permitted to the author, 
or authors—as the division of labour may have necessitated an in- 
crease of their stafi—to appear at the foot-lights, with the hope of 
eliciting from kind auditors that portion of applause which is, at 
all times, cheerfully conceded by Irishmen to an Irish undertaking. 
In the present compilation two. have been engaged—the one a 
veteran, “ myself at home,” popularly known as ‘* Old Mortality,” 
now literally worn off his legs by historie trails; the other, a fresh 
junior, who, although not so deeply dyed by intercourse with anti- 
quarian lore, has been for some time back studying the language 
of his country, in which his partner is lamentably deficient; while 
his agreeable style as an author has been evinced in the pages of 
some of our best periodicals, and more especially in his very graphic 
“« History of the Blackwater in Munster.” But as he must speak 
for himself, I shall say no more in reference to him. However, 
lest posterity might be anys to ascertain the extent of our re- 
spective shares in the labour, or that any unfair elevation of the 
one might be effected by stealing a feather from the other’s wing, 
I do hereby, on my own behalf, confess, promise, declare, and so- 
lemnly enunciate, that all the antique portion of the history from 
its commencement—which, if I remember rightly, was at an early 
day after the subsidence of the Flood to the time of the Virgin 
Queen—has been perpetrated by myself alone; while it is but 
justice to my junior to admit that, as the proof-sheets passed before 
me, the original rough material which my manuscript supplied 
appeared to have been rounded and smoothed off by him—lI would 
ost say to a polish. His own task has been a far more difficult 
one in a country so religiously and politically divided as Ire- 
land,” &c. The rest is too complimentary to be repeated here, but 
I shall ever recur to that tribute, in the last work to which the 
honoured name of John D’Alton is prefixed, as an incentive to 
follow in his footsteps, and adopt his generous and kindly senti- 
ments.in tracing the sad story of my native land. 

Before passing from this literary portion of his life I may no- 
tice the voluminous manuscripts yet unpublished; they number 
about two hundred volumes, and relate to the topography, genea- 
logy, and history of every part of Ireland, and ought to be placed 
among our national monuments. A commission consisting of three 
distinguished gentlemen—Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of 
Arms ; the present Protestant Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Graves, 
and Sir Thomas Larcom—inspected these manuscripts last year, 
but I have not heard what their report was upon the probability of 
their being purchased at the expense of Government. Some action 
ought to be taken respecting them. 

cannot coaclude this brief memoir without a heartfelt tribute 
to his memory as a social friend. Few men enjoyed the companion- 
ship of kindred spirits with greater zest, or contributed their por- 
tion of merriment with better grace to promote the general 
hilarity. It was a treat to hear him sing. His voice was of great 
power, and amply sustained the poet’s words : 
“‘ So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, 
That finer, simpler music ne’er was heard, 
The sort of sound we echo with a tear 

Without knowing why—an overwhelming tone, 

Whence Melody descends, as from a throne.”’ 
His songs were no love ballads, composed by despairing swains, 
but the pathetic melodies of Ireland—the “ Savourneen Deelish,” 
the “ Exile of Erin,” or the stirring Jacobite ballads which rouse 
the heart like the sound of a trumpet. ‘“ Macgregor’s Gathering” 
was one of his favourites, and “ Rise up, Duncan, Donald’s ready !” 
which I cannot think of without tears, for alas! the tuneful voice 
will never more be heard on earth. He was greatly beloved by 
his associates, for his generous heart never made an enemy, and I 
am equally sure he never lost a friend, save as his friends have 
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Mr. D’Alton was an occasional contributor to periodicals. He 
furnished “ Illustrations of Irish Topography” to the Jrish Peuny 
Magazine, and wrote also in the Pellets Magazine. He was 
latterly too infirm to write much for the press, but from the time 
this Magazine was established he took the warmest interest in its 
welfare, and his name or initials may be recognized at the foot of 
more than one production within its pages. Indeed, but a few 
weeks ago, in a flattering communication to the editor, he supplied 
a list of the Irish MSS. at St. [sidore’s in Rome, for the informa- 
tion of the readers of the THe Dusirn SaturpAy MAGAZINE. 
All his writings evince the same kindly feeling and thorough spirit 
of nationality. 

It was my privilege to have been on terms of constant inter- 
course with him during the last years of his life, when some 
affection of his limbs confined him to his chair; and latterly he 
was much occupied writing his “ Autobiography,” which, I trust, 
his executors will speedily publish. I venture to predict such a 
record of his life and times will be a valuable close to his life-long 
labours. It.will serve to illustrate further what I have thus hastily 
outlined—the career of one earnestly desirous to serve his country, 
and nobly sustain her name amongst the nations. 


‘‘ The churchyard bears an added stonc, 
The fireside shows the vacant chair, 
And sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And Death displays his banner there. 
The life has gone—the breath has fled, 
And what has been no more can be, 
The well-known form—the welcome tread 
Oh! where are they? Ah! whereish ” 


Peace be with John D’ Alton! 
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NELLIE DALTON. 


AN IRISH LOVE STORY. 


I could listen to no more; and with a dry hard sob of anguish, 
I stole back to the house, and going quietly up to my own room, I 
locked myself in. For some time I paced passionately up and down 
the room, striving hard to keep down the grief and anger whivh 
were alike struggling for the mastery over me. Four short months 
ago, who was so happy as 1? I loved with all my heart and soul, 
and fondly believed 1 was loved in return, (for had he not given 
me every reason to suppose he loved me?) and now, I was for- 
saken—and for whom? Who had so cruelly stolen his love from 
me? It was Nellie—the sister I had loved so dearly from child- 
hood, the sister I had confided in, and who must have well known 
the state of my affections. It was she, who, when I was away, stole 
him from me, and left me desolate. I thought of that day, before 
we parted, when he held my hands in his, and said: “ Alice, dear 
Alice, you won't forget me? You will sometimes. think of me and 
the long happy hours we spent together ?” 

I thought of our parting, when he asked God to bless me, and 
pressed that kiss on my forehead—that kiss which even now 
seemed to burn into my brain. As the happy past crowded upon 
me, grief and sorrow overcame anger ; and falling on my knees by 
my bed-side, with my face buried in the clothes, I wept such tears 
of burning agony as are only drawn from a strong heart that has 
been crushed. I never knew until then, how dearly I had loved 
him. I never knew until, he was about to be torn from me 
for ever, how closely he had twined himself round my heart, 
and as this knowledge burst upon me, I implored God, in accents 
of passionate agony, to have mercy on me, to strengthen me and 
save my heart from breaking. Long and earnestly I prayed, as I 
had never prayed before—as I had never known how to pray, until 
that great sorrow came upon me. 

After a while as I grew more composed I became aware of the 
necessity of keeping my feelings to myself. In a few moments, 
they would all assemble to tea; and, difficult as it would be to me 
to go among them, | determined that I would appear as if nothing 
unusual had happened. While I was thinking thus, I heard my 
father in the hall, so, preparing to put my resolutions into practice 
at once, I smoothed my hair, arranged my dress, and went down to 
the drawing-room to preside at the tea-table. When I entered the 
room, my father was sitting in one of the windows, with the paper 
in his hand. 

)} “Now, Ally,” he said, looking up, “I want my tea.”. 

“ Yes, papa,” I replied, seating myself at the head of the table; 
“it 2 been ready this sometime. But Nellie has not yet re- 
turned,” 





now lost him. 


* Concluded from page 309 
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‘‘ Where did she go?” he asked. 

‘She and Mr. Vernon are walking in the garden,” I answered, 
as composedly as I could. And, making no further reply, my 
father stepped out on the green sward, evidently with the inten- 
tion of seeking them. 

I did not pour out the tea immediately, for I thought they would 
not be back soon. And I was right, for it was fully half-an-bour 
before I heard their footsteps on the gravel walk beneath the win- 
dow. As they sat down to the table, I knew by Nellie’s blushing 
face, and Henry’s manner, that my father’s consent to their mar- 
riage had been asked and obtained. I spoke very little, for I was 
afraid to trust my voice, and, on the whole, everybody, with the 
exception of my father, seemed relieved when the tea-things were 
removed. Directly after Henry’s departure, Nellie went to her 
room, and I saw her no more that night. I remained a while 
longer with my father, when he told me about Nellie’s engage- 
ment. 

“T used to think it would be you, Alice?” said he. 

‘Oh, no, papa!” I said, attempting to smile; “ Henry only 
thought of me as a sister, andI will be his sister now, you know.” 

“ T hive no doubt that it was so,” he replied, kissing me affec- 
tionately, and bidding me good-night. 

Poor papa, he did not know how he pained me, for he little 
dreamt of the nature of my feelings towards Henry Vernon. 

After her engagerent, Nellie and I were a little more cordial to 
each other ; but the love and confidence of other days was dead for 
ever. I saw her now in all her selfishness, and I could not love her 
as I had loved the sister and playmate of my childhood. 

The wedding had been fixed for the 20th of August, which would 
be in two months, so that the preparations had already commenced. 
Nothing short of an actual explanation could absolve me from 
being present at the marriage ceremony, and from such an ex- 
planation I shrank as from some dreadful bodily pain. I deter- 
mined therefore not to absent myself—taking, however, as little 
active part as possible. ) 

There was a Mr. O’Malley and his four daughters who lived 
about three miles from us at a place called the Grange, where 
Nellie and I used to visit very often during the fine weather. The 
girls were old schoolfellows of ours. The two eldest, Emily and 
Agnes, were my companions, being about my own age; and the 
two youngest, Katie and Nora, were Nellie’s friends. So it was 
settled they were to be the four bridesmaids. They came over 
from the Grange every day to assist in the preparations, and as we 
all sat busily at work in Nellie’s room (I joined them for sake of 
appearances) many a merry laugh would ring through the old 
house at the expense of the bride elect. Nora O’Malley had 
coaxed papa to allow her to decorate the drawing-room on the day 
before the wedding, and she insisted on doing it all herself. No 
one, not even papa, or the bride and bridegroom was to see it until 
everything was finished. The four bridesmaids slept at our house 
that night, so as.to be ready to dress the bride before performing 
their own toilet. 

The wedding morn dawned at last, and as the first rays of the 
sun streamed in through the chinks of the window-shutters, the 
whole house was astir. Such opening and shutting of doors, and 
such bustling to and fro, was never heard in poor old Hazlewood 
before. At last all was ready, and the bride, with her maids, 
were waiting in her room, until the guests had departed for the 
church. I tried very hard to keep up my spirits, on this, for me, 
bitter morning. As I thought of all that might have been—as I 
thought, that but for Nellie J would have stood by his side as his 
bride, the pain burnt into my heart, and I almost cried out in my 
lonliness and misery. However, I strove to appear calm, although 
I was very silent during the drive to church. 

A murmur of admiration greeted the beautiful bride as she 
walked up the aisle, leaning on her father’s arm; and, in spite of 
all the wrong she had done me, I could not but acknowledge that 
she looked very lovely in her long white robes sweeping the ground. 
And Henry—how handsome and manly he was as he stood by her 
side, repeating the marriage ceremony after the clergyman! After 
the first glance, I turned away my head from them, for I was fear- 
ful of betraying my anguish to those around me. But at last all 
was over, the words had been said, the ring was on her finger, and 
they were one for evermore. 

n a few days my father and I were alone. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon had gone on their bridal tour, and the wedding guests had 
all returned to their own homes. The house was very quiet now, 
and I liked it to be so. JT wanted to be alone; I wanted to give 
vent to the sorrow that had been consuming me for the* last two 
months, and after that 1 would be better. They were to be away 
six months, and during that time I must school myself to think_of 
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Henry Vernon only asa brother. I must crush that other love in 
my heart, I must forget that it ever existed, and only remember 
that he who had once been so dear to me, was now my sister’s 
husband. 

After a while I had begun to go about the house with something 
of my old cheerfulness. Nellie wrote frequently—once or twice 
to me, but generally to papa—telling us of the wonders they hail 
seen; but she never mentioned how she felt, so that I could not 
judge whether she was happy or not. te 

At last a letter arrived to say they were on their way home, and 
would arive at Adare inthree days. Nellie begged of me to go 
over to Adare Manor, and tell the housekeeper what rooms to have 
prepared for them. She also asked me to be there on the night of 
their arrival, with which instructions I complied. On the evening 
they were expected, I sat in the drawing-room at the Manor, waiting 
somewhat nervously for them. As soon as | heard the carriage in 
the lawn, I ran out to meet them, and as Nellie alighted, I turned 
to embrace her, when I started back in astonishment. I scarcely 
knew her, she was so changed, her face had grown pale and thin, 
and there was a wild gleam in her eyes that almost made me 
shudder. As she observed my surprise, she complained of not 
being well after her journey, so I thought perhaps that would ac- 
count for her looks. 

But in Henry’s face also, I discovered a fretted, careworn ex- 
pression. However, as he also complained of fatigue, I took no 
notice of it. 

As time wore on, however, matters did not seem to improve. 
Nellie, from being a gay light-hearted girl, bad grown a morose, 
hard, and sullen woman; and Henry looked the picture of a dis- 
appointed, unhappy man. The servants, too, had commenced car- 
rying stories from the Manor to Hazlewood, of the dreadful quar- 
rels between their master and mistress ; some of which reached my 
father’s ears, and gave him great disquiet. : 

As Nellie did not show any disposition to make a confidante of 
me, I did not like to ask her any questions. Besides, both my 
father and myself thought it would be better not to interfere be- 
tween them, but to wait and see if matters would come round alter 
a while. 

However, one night, just about two months after Nellie’s return 
home, as my father and I were sitting down to tea, the servant 
came up to say that Mr. Vernon’s man was below, and wanted to 
see me at once. I hurried down, dreading I knew not what. The 
man, who seemed very much agitated, said he had brought the 
carriage over, and begged me to return immediately with him, as 
they were all afraid their mistress was dying. 

In about five minutes, myself and my father were on our way to 
the Manor. Neither of us spoke, for each seemed afraid to ask the 
other any questions; and the only sounds that broke the stillness 
of that miserable drive were the clattering of the horses’s hoofs, and 
the heavy pattering of rain on the roof of the carriage. When we 
arrived we found the whole house in confusion. Henry was out, 
and the servants running hither and thither in every direction. As 
soon as I saw the housekeeper I took her aside and asked for an 
explanation. She told me that, about two hours before, her master 
and mistress had some words; that Mr. Vernon went up to his 
room ; and in half an hour after he left the house. When he was 
gone the housemaid went up to arrange the rooms for the night, 
and, in her master’s dressing-room, found a note addressed to Mrs. 
Vernon. The girl brought the note to her mistress, who, directly 
she had read it, fell on the floor in a faint. They carried her to bed 
and she had been going from one faint to another ever since. L 
asked for the note, which the housekeeper gave me, saying she had 
picked it up off the floor after her mistress had fainted. I opened 
the note and read as follows : 

“IT can no longer bear the life we have been leading ; it is too 
dreadful, I married in the belief that I loved my wife, but the ex- 
perience of the last eight months has no longer allowed me to be 
blind. You have often accused me of not loving you, and I have 
never answered, as [ could not say what was false, and I did not 
wish to tell yor the truth. But it is necessary that I should tell 
you now. Before you returned to your father’s house I loved your 
sister Alice—loved her, I think, as strongly as my nature was capable 
of loving. It was my intention when she left home, that on her 
return I would ask her to be my wife. You came—and you know 
the result. Your beauty attracted me—your manners fascinated 
me; and, believing that my madness was love, 1 married you. 
Even then, had I found the soft and gentle companion I looked for- 
ward to, we might have been happy. But it was not to be so, and 
the discovery which I have now made—coming voluntarily from 
your own lips—that you were aware of my affection for Alice, and 
that it was returned, had completed my cup of bitterness. I will 
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not—I cannot depict in what a light I now view you, myself, and 
everything around us. Enough, that I have determined on re- 
suming my old Promenres but it will be useless your seeking me. 
You will find al 
of the Manor, but hereafter we must run our course separately.’ 

I did not wish my father to see this note ; so, putting 1t into my 
pocket, I went up stairs to Nellie. I found her as the housekeeper 
had said—going from one faint to another. I remained by her 
bed-side all night, and oh! what an awful night it was! How she 
wept and raved in the depth of her despair for her lost husband ; 
calling on him by every endearing term to return to her. In the 
midst of all this misery and wretchedness, her poor little babe was 
born. I thought Nellie would have died before morning. She lay 
insensible the greater part of the night; towards morning, she 
fell into a deep sleep, which lasted until the evening of the next 
day. When she awoke she seemed incapable for some time of 
realising her dreadful situation. Suddenly, however, it all seemed to 
rush upon her, and as she turned her face to the wall, I heard her 
murmuring Henry’s name in tones of passionate agony. I tried all 
I could to sooth her, but she still continued moaning and weeping. 
I then went into the next room, and taking the little baby from 
its cot, brought it in and laid it on her bosom. ‘This seemed to 
have the desired effect on her. She put her arms about it, and 
kissing its little rosy cheek, cried, 

“ Oh, my poor little fatherless babe! You are all that is left me 
now. Oh, Alice!” she continued, * he is gone from me for ever. It 
was all my own fault, I drove him away, I said bitter, cruel things 
to him. Oh, Henry, my darling, my beloved husband, come back 
to me ; come back, for the sake of our poor little child!” 

My heart bled as I listened to her. All the wrong that I had 
suffered myself was forgotten, in my sympathy with that desolate, 
forsaken wife. Gladly, if it had been in my power, would I have 
brought him back to her. 

It was many months before she left her bed, and then—oh, how 
changed she was—how unlike the gay, beautiful girl of one short 
year ago! The strength had all left the poor wasted limbs. Her 
cheeks were sunken and hollow, and her eyes had a feverish bright- 
ness in them that was dreadful to look at. My father and I made 
her come back to her old home, for we saw she could not last 
long, and we wished to take every care of her. She never smiled, 
orseemed to take the slightest interest in anything going on about 
her She would sit the whole day with her little Henry in her lap, 
nev.er speaking to anyone, unless she wanted something for her 
baby. She seemed strongly attached to the child, and would sit 
for hours gazing on its little face, with her eyes full of tears, per- 
haps trying to trace some resemblance in its tiny features to the 
husband she would never see more. : 

About this time, that dreadful Indian war broke out, and among 
the list of officers whose regiments were most actively engaged, was 
the name of “Captain H. Vernon.” Oh, how eagerly the paper 
was watched for now by us all, but particularly by that wretched 
young wife. Every morning before Nellie was out of her room, I 
ran down to look at it, so that if the worst had come to the 
worst, 1 might be able to break it gently to her, and prevent her 
receiving the dreadful shock of reading it in all its horror. 

One morning, as usual, I took the paper before Nellie had seen 
it, and, running my eye nervously down the list of killed and 
wounded, I met Henry’s name among the slain. Oh, God, how I 
felt! my brain seemed on fire. Henry dead—dead. Oh! how 
should I break it to that heart-broken young widow. I dare not 
let her see the fearful account of how the husband she sorrowed so 
much for had been butchered. It was terrible. I rushed to my 
father’s room with the awful tale in my hand, and implored him to 
aid—to advise me. He was no less shocked than myself. After he 
had read it, he said : 

“We must break it to her as gently as possible, Alice. But I fear 
for the effect it will have on her in her present state of health. Still 
we cannot keep it from her, as she will ask for the paper, which it 
would be utter madness to give her, and when she finds we retuse 
it, she will insist upon knowing the truth.”, 

“Oh, father!” 1 cried, in agony, “I cannot tell her ; it will kill 
her, I know it will.” 

“ Alice,” said my poor father, ‘I have reckoned upon your aid ; 
Do not desert me now. ‘I'ry to comfort my poor, poor child—God 
help and strengthen her,” he murmured in a broken voice, while 
tears of anguish rolled down his pale cheeks. 

With trembling hearts we went into the breakfast-room, where 
_ we found Nellie. She had evidently been looking for the paper, as 

she asked for it directly we entered the room. 

“ Nellie, dear,” I replied, ‘don’t mind the paper now, wait until 
after breakfast.” 
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“* No, no,” she replied hastily, “let me have it now. Father, 
father,” she urged earnestly. “ Why do you keep it from me? Oh, 
let me have it! let me have it!” 

As she spoke to my father, he turned an appealing look on me. 
After a few moments’ hesitation, during which Nellie sat looking 
from one to the other of us in almost frenzied suspense. I went 
over to her, and kneeling down by her side, took both her hands in 
mine, and, drawing her head on my breast, whispered : 

** Nellie, darling, don’t ask to see the paper now ; wait until some 
other time.” 

“ Alice,” she said more calmly, with her face hidden in my bosom, 
“ tell me the worst—tell me the whole truth.” 

As her voice was so calm, I thought I — venture to tell her 
all; so tightening my arms around her, I said in a faltering 
voice : 

“ Nellie, my own sister, prepare for the worst I have to tell you. 
Nellie, love, it is all over ; Henry is in heaven.” 

As I ceased speaking, she neither spoke nor stirred. I spoke to 
her but she did not answer me. At last, growing frightened at her 
silence, 1 raised her head from my breast, thinking she had fainted, 
when I gave a cry of terror. She was dead! Her heart had broken 
while I was still speaking to her. 

I couldn’t realise for some time that my sister, my old playfellow 
in happy days gone by, was gone forever. As she lay there dead be- 
fore me, all the past, when we were little children together, crowded 
me, and kneeling by her death-bed, I wept tears of agony for the 
loving little sister of other days. ‘Then, holding her cold hand in 
mine, I buried all memory of the wrong she had done me, and made 
a solemn vow to be a mother to her child. 

My father never recovered the shock of her death, and within 
six months was laid by her side, and I was left alone. I never 
married, for my heart, so far as marriage was concerned, lay buried 
in Henry’s grave. I still remained in the old home, where I had 
known so much happiness and so much sorrow. I have only Nellie’s 
child to live for now, and so long as he is good and happy I am 
contented. 

And so the years roll on, and I look back through their long 
vista, on the sad past with a chastened and hopeful heart. 

1 feel that my task on earth is done, and I[ wait in patience until 
it pleases the Almighty to call me to that home, where I hope one 
day we will all meet. 





* Arice DALTon.” 
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“OLD MOYNA’S STORY.’’—conciupep. 


*¢ As soon as I saw my darlin’ young lady was really dead, Iran 
to her, for I'd all this time stood a piece off—loth to disturb them. 
I had scarce taken the poor lifeless body in my arms, when, giving 
a shriek that made the very rocks ring, M‘Quillan fell beside his 
daughter, almost as corpse-like as herself. The servants came 
running out, and we carried them into the house ; but the old gen- 


tleman was never himself again; for three days after Miss Mar- | 


guerite’s death he never spoke—he would sit for hours in the room 
where she was ‘ laid out,’ with his eyes fixed on the corpse, but not 
a tear did heshed. ‘The day of the tuneral came, and a large one 
it was, for Miss Marguerite was so well liked that every one, far 
and near, came to it; and there was no need of keeners to be hired 
to mourn for her, for 1 think there was scarce a dry eye among all 
those who followed her to her long home. It wasa heart-breaking 
sight when we came to the church-yard—I’ll never forget it! 1é 
was a very wet and stormy day, and forebye the rain that poured 
down in torrents, the lightning sometimes flashed so brightly round 
us that every thing seemed on fire, and there was such brattles of 
thunder we were afraid the church would come tumbling down 
about our heads. It was all one though to M‘Quillan; there he 
stood, stupified like, heeding no more what was passing than one 
that was in a dream. At last they lowered the body into the 
grave, and began to fill it. ‘he earth rattled on the coflin-lid, and 
the old women, clapping their bands, set up a loud keeny that 
mingled with the mournful sough of the waves and the wind that 
whistled among the trees. M°Quillan rushed to the side of the 
grave, and as the earth closed over all that bound him to this 
weary world, the fountain of his grief was at last opened, and he 
cried like a child. 

“It was by main force we tore him away from the spot, and took 
him home. At break of day he was off again; and there he spent 
most of his time—sometimes sitting on the grave, weeping like an 
infant, and calling on ‘ his Marguerite—his beloved child!’ ‘Then, 
again, like one beside himself, tearimg his hair, dashing his head 
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against the stones, and crying down vengeance on her destroyer 
Poor old gentleman—let us hope, Miss Ellen, that he wasn’t in his 
senses, for it was very wicked to wish evil, even to our bitterest 
enemy ; and God has said, ‘ vengeance is mine—lI will repay ‘’ but 
sure he came through enough to turn any one’s brain, and I hope 
there was more excuse for him. So, as I was telling you, the only 
place where he was any way contint was in the grave-yard. He 
got a white marble tombstone put over Miss Marguerite, with her 
name, and age, and the day she died ; and underneath was carved 
a drooping rose, as you may have noticed, Mr. Maurice—a fitting 
likeness of what she was herself, poor young creature. 

Forebye this, he planted a rose-bush beside the grave—one of 
those that flower the most of the vear round—which he took great 
delight in training on the iron railing which went round it. And 
when it blossomed he would gather the flowers, press them to his 
lips, and putting them in his bosom, keep them there till they 
withered and died. 

“ It was just eight months after poor Miss Marguerite’s death— 
by the same token, it was the very night my poor wee Archie took 
sick of the measles, the 14th of May—a lovely moonlight night it 
was—as clear as day—M‘Quillan set off as usual to the grave-yard. 
I was sending my good man to Cushendall to get some things for the 
child from the doctor, and I said to hin, * Billy,’ says I, you’d best 
have an eye to yon man—he’s quite silly-like of late, and I’m 
afraid some harm will come on him when he’s his lone that way. 
You'll walk a deal smarter than he will, and can aisy overtake 
him; he shouldn’t go so far without company, poor old gentle- 
man!’ My husband soon came up with him, and for some time, 
as he told me, they walked on together without speaking a word, 
for M‘Quillan didn’t care to talk to any one then. He seemed 
crushed to the earth with sorrow, and scarce heeded any thing or 
any body; he never sat down to a meal, but when he was hungry, 
and it’s seldom he was, he’d take a piece in his hand and eat it as” 
he walked along. He was so thin his clothes seemed to hang on 
his body as if they weren’t made for him. Oh, there never was 
such a picture of a broken heart as poor M‘Quillan! Well, at 
last they got forenenst the church-yard, and my husband seeing, 
by the clear moonlight which was shining on it, that a man was 
kneeling beside Miss Marguerite’s grave, was curious to know who 
it was; and when M‘Quillan turned off the road, to get by a near 
cut across the fields to the church-yard, Billy, not liking to seem 
watching him, went round by the road, and took up his post at 
the gate, behind one of the pillars, little dreaming what was to 
follow—little thinking that the one who knelt beside Miss Mar- 
guerite’s grave was her betrayer, who, hearing of her untimely 
end, had come from: far across the sea that very night to drop a 
tear of sorrow and repentance to her memory—to put up one 
heartfelt prayer for his deep, deep sin at the early grave to which 
he brought her. But so it was—my husband had scarce taken up 
his station at the gate when the stranger turned his head in that 
direction, and Billy saw that it was indeed Mr. Manners; but ob, 
how changed since last we saw him in the bloom of youth and 
health, with a high, unbroken spirit! Now he was pale and thin, 
his cheeks were sunken, and there was a wildness about his eyes 
that was frightful to look upon. Yes, Miss Ellen, the story of a 
guilty conscience was surely written on his face. ; 

“He continued kneeling, but Billy never let on he saw him— 
M‘Quillan hadn’t come up to the grave yet, for he was very donsy, 
and could walk but slowly; after a while, however, Mr. Manners 
got up, and pulling a rose from the tree that grew beside the 
grave, was preparing to leave the place. At this moment the old 
gentleman arrived—they met ; but how shall I tell you what fol- 
lowed. 

“* Villain,’ exclaimed M‘Quillan, ‘do you dare to appear in my 
sight? io 7ou presume to pollute this hallowed spot with your 
foul presence—and more than all to pluck a rose from this sacred 
tomb, in order that you may cast it away to wither and die, as you 
did her who sleeps beneath? Begone, monster, and bless heaven 
that you did not appear before me ere this feeble frame had lost 
its strength, and this old arm its power. Leave me this sacred 


relic,’ said he; ‘you shall not possess even her image, thou mur- | 


derer of my child—destroyer of my sainted Marguerite !’ 

“ And with that M‘Quillan pronounced a bitter and a heavy curse, 
which I dare not repeat, Miss Ellen, calling down misery and death 
on the cruel spoiler of the living rose, and on all who should ever 
presume to gather a flower from that tree. He threw himself, like a 
madman, as he was, poor creature, on young Manners, striving at 
the same time to tear the rose from his hand. My good man now 
thought it was high time to come out of his hiding-place, fearing 
some harm would happen between them, but he was too late. Be- 
fore he could reach the spot, M‘Quillan had fallen to the ground, | 














the red blood coming in torrents from his lips, The struggle had 
been too much for him—he had burst a blood-vessel; he was a 
corpse! Billy saw how it was, and made a sign to Mr. Manners, 
who stood beside him, terror-struck like, to ae im to lift the body ; 
they stooped to do so, but as they raised themselves again, the 
young man gave a loud scream, pointed to Miss Marguerite’s 
grave, and fell down in a dead faint. Billy turned round his head 
to see what had scared Mr. Manners, and oh, Miss Ellen! there 
stood our darling young lady behind the railing, looking mourn- 
fully on the bodies of her father and her lover. Her sweet face 
was sadder and paler than when we saw it last; her white gar- 
ments fluttered round her like the wings of a sea-gull, and she 
waved one hand in the air, as much as to say ‘ farewell!’ You may 
think my poor man was scared enough, alone as he was in the 
grave-yard, with one man a corpse and another little better, by his 
side; the sight left his eyes, and when he came to again, there was 
nothing to be seen. He shouted as loud as he could for help, and 
by good chance some people passed by the road at that very mo- 
ment. They came to him, and, after throwing some water on Mr, 
Manners, he opened his eyes and got something better, though he 
still raved on, like one beside himself, about Miss Marguerite. 
They helped him down to his boat—for he wouldn’t return to the 
village, and he embarked that same night for some foreign land, I 
forget exactly where, but Jemmy Hamilton, the old pensioner, told 
me, many’s the time. There he died of brain fever, and they laid 
bim in that far-off grave, under the shade of the orange trees and 
myrtles ; but he had no kind friend near him to close his eyes—no 
fond mother to weep over him! You know Jemmy Hamilton, 
Miss E!len ?—the old soldier that goes upon crutches, that you gave 
the half-crown to the other day, do you mind ; he knows this sad 
story as well as I do; and he told me he’s often seen Mr. Manners’ 
lonesome grave, and sorry enough he was to think how such a fine 
young gentleman jost himself. Oh, Miss Ellen, sin always brin 
its punishment with it, sooner or later—sometimes in this world, 
but surely in the next. I often tell Billy that it was the scare he 
got that made him conceit he saw Miss Marguerite’s wraith ; but 
he says he was im his sober senses, and he’s positive he did; and 
what's more, they say that many’s the time she’s seen when the bats 
are taking their lonesome flights, and the owls hooting in the old 
ivy bushes, but particularly on this night—this very 4th of Sep- 
tember—which was a sorry one to those she loved—poor young 
creature! But after all, may-be'it’s only old wives’ fables. I’ 
never believe a thing of the kind myself, unless I saw it; though 
Pll not deny I'd have been more content like if Mr. Maurice had 
chosen some other place than yon uncanny one to gather a posey 
for my darling on her birth-day. However, what’s done can’t be 
helped ; ‘and after all what does it signify—isn’t God’s blessing on 
all days and all places alike with those who trust in‘him ? 

‘*'They carried poor M‘Quillan home, and in a few days he was 
laid beside his daughter ; but they weren’t either of them so easily 
forgotten. The story of poor Miss Marguerite is told as a warning, 
even now, to many a pretty Glen’s-girl, as she sits spinning fore- 
nent the bright turf fire, with her sweetheart beside her, of a cold 
winter’s evening ; and many’s the salt tear runs down the aged 
cheeks of the fathers and mothers when they think on the sorrows 
of M‘Quillan.” 





IiOPE. 


There is a star that cheers our way, 
Along this dreary world of woe, 
That tips with light the waves of life, 

However bitterly they flow. 


’Tis Hope! ’Tis Hope! that blessed star 
Which peers through misery’s darkest cloud ; 
And only sets when death has brought 
The pall, the tombstone, and the shroud. 


But, ah! to look upon the dead, 

And know they ne’er can wake again! 
To lose the one we love the best !— 

Oh, God! it sears the breast and brain! 


Then, then, the human heart will groan, 
And pine beneath the stroke of Fate; 
’T will break, to find itself alone, 
A thing all sad and desolate ! 








Despair gives the same fatal ease to the mind that mortification 
does to the body. 


it is wise and well to look on the cloud of sorrow as though we 
expect it to turn into a rainbow. 
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1723. 
WOOD'S HALFPENCE.—THE DRAPER’S LETTERS. 
DEAN SWIFT. 

“Previous to the year 1723, this country had been for many years 
without a small copper coinage, and the want of halfpence and 
farthings had been felt so much, that on several occasions applica- 
tions had been made to the English government—though in vain, 
+to-coin new ones. At last in this year a patent was given to an 
Englishman named Wood, for furnishing Ireland with copper 
ceurrency, and he was authorized to coin £90,000 in copper for the 
use of the kingdom. It was said that Wood’s halfpence were 
“made so: small and of such base metal, that the whole £90,000 were 
not worth, in real value, more than £8,000 or £9,000, and that the 
kingdom would be deluged with the base money, in exchange for 
awhich it would be exhausted of its natural wealth. Such an in- 
dignity would probably have been submitted to with little opposi- 
tion had he executed his trust with fidelity. But it was the inten- 
tion of Wood to cheat the nation :for his own private emolument. 
He made his halfpence of such base metal and so small, that a 
shilling of them was scarcely wortha penny. Of these large quanti- 
ties were sent over to this country. Brass money multiplied beyond 
all proportion. It was not only used in change, but accounts 
in general were likely to be paid in it. This danger, so threaten- 
ing to: the interests of the public, roused the spirit of the nation. 
‘They perceived that the diminution of property, in proportion to 
the quantity of this coin which should be received, and the alloy 
of baser metal with which it was adulterated, must. be the inevit- 
able consequences. They foresaw that Wood might coin and send 
over without detection any sum beyond that to which he was 
limited by his patent. It was likewise evident that whilst his half- 
pence.were permitted to circulate, the Dutch and other foreigners 
might pour in counterfeit copper to any amount. Men of all ranks 
and of every denomination, with united efforts, laboured to remedy 
an evil which began already to be sensibly felt. Parliament, which 
met in September, passed a series of resolutions against Wood’s 
money, «nd addresses on the subject were presented by both Houses 
to the King. The Commons besought his Majesty to prevent the 
fatal effects of such a proceeding. ‘The Lords “ felt themselves in- 
dispensably called upon to acquaint his Majesty with the ill conse- 
quences which would inevitably follow, from a patent for coining 
halfpence and farthings, to be uttered in this kingdom, by one 
Wood, in a clandestine and unprecedented manner, and bya gross 
misrepresentation of the state of his kingdom.” The King coldly 
replied: ‘* His Majesty is very much concerned to see that his 
granting the patent, agreeable to the practice of his royal pre- 
decessors, has given.so much uneasiness to the House of Lords ; and 
if there: had been any abuses committed by the patentee, his 
‘Majesty would give the necessary instructions for inquiring into, 
arid punishing: those abuses, and would do anything in his power 

for the satisfaction of his people.” (a) 
“Wood, it was soon known, was proceeding with his coinage, and 
that the petitions of the Houses of Parliament had been in vain. 
The clamour increased, and produced a multitude of pamphlets, 
ballads, and caricatures. Amongst these productions, the most 
remarkable were the celebrated Draper's Letters by Dean Swift, 
‘who took a very active part in this agitation. And as everything 
relating to this illustrious man is deserving of commendation and 
commemoration, we give, at greater length perhaps than extends 
our privilege, some of those remarkable specimens of his genius 
and patriotism. ‘The first of those letters was addressed “ ‘lo the 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers, and common people in general of 
the kingdom of Ireland,” and is a very able address to the passions 
and sentiments of the multitude. Under the fictitious character of 
a draper of Dublin, Swift began by assuring his countrymen that 
the subject to which he was ouling their attention was, “next to 
their duty to. God and the care of their salvation, of the greatest 
concern to themselves and their children,” inasmuch as their bread 
and clothing, and every common necessary of life depended upon it. 
‘After having described the object of the patent to Wood, whom he 
describes as “‘a mean, ordinary man, a hardware dealer,” “* Now 
ou must know,” he says, “that the halfpence and farthings in 
ngland pass for very little more than they are worth, and if you 
should beat them in pieces, you would not lose above a penny in 
a shilling; but Mr. Wood made his halfpence of such base metal 
and ‘so much smaller than the English ones, that the brazier would 
‘not give you abovea penny of good money for a shilling of his; so 
that this sum of four score “oe ten thousand pounds in gold and 
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(a) Wrights’ History of Ireland. 
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| silver must be given for trash that will not be worth more than 


£8,000 or £9,000 of real value. For example, if a hatter sells a 
dozen of hats for five shillings a piece, which amounts to £3, and 
receives the payment in Wood's coin, he really receives only the 
value of five shillings.” 

The Dean continues: “ Perhaps you will wonder how such an 
ordinary fellow as this Mr. Wood could have so much interest as 
to get his Majesty’s broad seal for so great a sum of bad money to 
be sent to this poor country, and that all the nobility and gentry 
here could not obtain the same favour, and let us make our own 
halfpence as we used to do. Now I will make that matter very 
plain. We areat a great distance from the King’s court, and have 
nobody there to solicit for us, although a great number of lords 
and squires, whose estates are here and are our countrymen, spend 
all their lives and fortunes there. But this same Wood was able 
to attend constantly to his own interest ; he is an Englishman, and 
had great friends, and it seems knew very well where to give 
money to those that would speak to others that could speak to the 
King, and could tell a fair story ; and his Majesty, and perhaps the 
great lords who advised him, might think it was for our country’s 
good. And so, as the lawyers express it, the King was deceived in 
his grant, which often happens in all reigns; and I am sure if, his 
Majesty knew that such a patent, if it should take effect according 
to the desire of Mr. Wood, would utterly ruin this kingdom, which 
hath given such proofs of its loyalty, he would immediately recall 
it, and perhaps show his displeasure to somebody or other; but a 
word to the wise is enough. Most of you must have heard with 
what anger our honourable House of Commons received an account 
of this Wood’s patent. There were several fine speeches made upon 
it, and plain proofs that it was all a wicked cheat from the bottom 
to the top, and several smart votes were printed, which that same 
Wood had the assurance to answer likewise in ,print, and in so 
confident a way, as if he were a better man than our whole par- 
liament put together. 

The Collectors of the Customs having refused Wood’s copper, 
the Dean observes: ‘* Wood is still working underhand to force 
his halfpence upon us, and if he can, by help of his friends in, Eng- 
land, prevail so far as to get an order that the commissioners and 
collectors of the, King’s money shall receivethem, and that the army 
is to be paid with them, then he thinks his work will be done. And 
this is the difficulty you will be under in such a case—for the com- 
mon soldier, when he goes to the market or alehouse, will offer this 
money, and if it be refused, perhaps he will swagger, and hector, 
and threaten to beat the butcher or alewife, or take the goods by 
force and throw them the bad halfpence. In this and the like cases, 
the shopkeeper, or victualler, or any other tradesman, has no more 
to do than to demand ten times the price of his goods, if it is to 
be paid in Wood’s money; for example, twenty pence of that 
money for a quart of ale, and so in all things else; and not part 
with his goods till he gets the money. For suppose you go to an 
alehouse with the base money, and the landlord gives you a quart 
for four of these halfpence, what must the victualler do? His 
brewer will not be paid in that coin, or if the brewer should be such 
a fool, the farmers will not take it from them for their beer, be- 
cause they are bound by their leases to pay their rents in good and 
lawful money of England, which this is not, nor of Ireland neither ; 
and the squire, their landlord, will never be so bewitched as to 
take such trash for his land; so that it must certainly stop some- 
where or other, and wherever it stops it is the same thing—we are 
all undone.” 

The Dean continues: “The common weight of these halfpence 
is between four and five to an ounce—suppose five; then three 
shillings and four pence will weigh a pound, and consequently 
twenty shillings will weigh six pounds butter weight. Now, there 
are many hundred farmers who pay £200 a-year. rent; therefore, 
when one of those farmers comes with his half-year’s rent, which 
is £100, it will be at least 6 cwt., which is three. horses’ load. 
If a squire has a mind to come to town to. buy clothes, and 
wine, and spices for himself and family, or perhaps to pass the 
winter there, he must bring with him five or six horses laden with 
sacks, as the farmers bring their corn ; and when his lady comes in 
her coach to our shops, it must be followed by.a car loaded with 
Mr. Wood’s money, and I hope we shall have tie grace to take 
it for no more than it is worth. They say Squire Connolly has 
£16,000 a-year; now if he sends for his rent to town—as it 
is likely he does, he must. have two hundred and fifty horses to 
bring up his half-year’s rent, and two or three great cellars in his 
house for storage. But what the bankers will do I cannot tell; 
for I am assured that some great bankers keep by them £40,000 
in ready cash to answer all payments, which sum in Mr. Wood’s 
money would require twelve hundred horses to carry it!” — 
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“The current money of this kingdom is not reckoned to be above 
£400,000 in all, and while there is a silver sixpence left, those 
blood-suckers will never be quiet. When once the kingdom is re- 
duced to such a condition (that is, when all the good money has 
been drawn off, and Wood’s coinage substituted in place of it), I 
will tell you what must be the end. The gentlemen of estate will 
turn off their tenants for want of payment, because, as I told you 
before, the tenants are obliged by their leases to pay sterling, 
which is lawful current money in England. Then they will turn 
off their own farmers, as too many of them do already—run all into 
sheep where they can ; then they will be their own merchants, and 
send their wool and butter, hides and linen, beyond sea for ready 
money, and wine, and spices, and silks. They will keep only a 
few miserable cottiers. The farmers must rob, or beg, or leave 
their country. The shopkeepers must break and starve, for it is 
the landed man that maintains the merchant, the shopkeeper, and 
handy craftsman; but when the squire turns farmer and merchant 
himself, all the good money he gets from abroad he will hoard up 
to send to England, and keep some poor tailor, or weaver, and the 
like, in his own house, who will be glad to get bread at any rate. It 
would be very hard if all Ireland should be put into one scale, and 
this sorry fellow Wood into the other, that Mr. Wood should 
weigh down this whole kingdom, by which England gets above a 
million of good money every year clear into their pockets ; and this 
is more than the English do by all the world besides. 

After giving his coutrymen some good advice on the subject, the 
Dean observes: ‘‘ Therefore, my friends, stand to it one and all ; 
refuse this filthy trash ; it is no treason to rebel against Mr. Wood. 
His Majesty in his patent obliges nobody to take those halfpence,” 
and applying himself particularly to the poorer sort of tradesmen, 
the Dean continues: “Perhaps you may think you will be no 
great losers as the rich, because you seldom see silver, and your 
customers come to your shops or stalls, with nothing but brass, 
which you likewise find hard to be got ; but you may take my word, 
whenever this money finds footing among you, you will be utterly 
undone. If you carry these halfpence to a shop for tobacco, or 
brandy, or any other thing you want, the shopkeeper will advance 
his goods accordingly, or else he must break, and leave the key 
under the door. Do you think I will sell you a yard of tenpenny 
stuff for twenty of Mr. Wood’s halfpence? No, not under two 
hundred at least; neither will I be at the trouble of counting, but 
weigh them in a lump. I will tell you one thing further, that if 
Mr. Wood’s project should take, it would ruin even our beggars ; 
for when I give a beggar a halfpenny, it will quench his thirst, or 
go a good way to fill his belly, but the twelfth part of a penny will 
do him no more service than if I should give him three pins out of 
my sleeve. In short,these halfpence are like the accursed thing 
which, as the Scripture tells us, the children of Israel were forbid- 
den to touch: “they will run about like the plague, and destroy 
every one who lays his hands upon them.” 

But we must hasten to the conclusion of this memorable scheme, 
which excited the country for a considerable time. “ His country 
still gratefully acknowledges the noble effect of the Dean’s patriot- 
ism; he was in danger of suffering deeply in the cause. The par- 
tizans of Wood took occasion to charge the country with a design of 
casting off their dependence on England. Swift ‘* examined the ac- 
cusation with freedom, pointed out the encroachments made by the 
English Parliament on our legislative rights, and asserted that any 
dependence on England, except that of being subjects of the same 
King, was contrary to the law of nature, of nations, and to the law 
of the land. The Government offered a reward of £300 for the 
author of this letter. However not an individual could be found so 
base as to prostitute his conscience and to dishonour his country for 
the sake of this inglorious bribe. He remained undiscovered. The 
printer was then prosecuted; the first jury refused to give a 
verdict, and a new one, more subserveint, sworn, but the unfortu- 
nate printer was acquitted by the unanimous voice of the jury.” 

Immediately Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, represented to the 
English Government the universal discontent of the Irish people on 
the subject ; a committee of the English Privy Council was nomi- 
nated to investigate the complaint, and they asked for papers and 
evidences from Ireland to substantiate the charges. Strarige to say, 
no person could be found or papers produced to the Council in 
support of the universal complaints, and the discontent continu- 
ing, the Primate suggested the surrender of Wood’s patent, which 
was effected after considerable difficulty to the great joy of the 
nation. 

During the publication of the Draper letters, Swift took great 
pains to conceal himself from being known as the author. The 
only persons in the secret were Robert Blakely, his butler, whom 


not the most accurate transcriber, the copies were always de 
livered by him to the Doctor, in order to their being corrected and 
fitted for the press, by whom they were conveyed to the 

rinter in such a way as to prevent a possibility of discovery. It 

ppened that the butler, the very a of the day on which the 

proclamation was issued offering a reward of £300 for discovering 
the author of the Draper's fourth letter, had stayed out later than 
usual without -his master’s leave. ‘The Dean ordered the door to 
be locked at the accustomed hour, and shut him out. The next 
morning the poor fellow appeared before him with marks of great 
contrition ; when Swift would listen to none of bis e 8, but 
abusing him outrageously, bid him strip off all his livery and quit . 
the house that moment. 

“ What—you villain!” said he, “is it because I am in 
power you dare take these liberties? Get out of my house, you 
scoundrel, and receive the reward of your treachery.” 

Stella, who was at the deanery, and greatly alarmed at the 
scene, immediately despatched a messenger to Dr. Shendan to come 
and try to make up matters. Upon his arrival he found the 
butler walking about the hall in great agitation, and sheddi 
abundance of tears ; inquiring into the cause of this, he was told 
master had just discharged him. The Doctor bade him be of 
good cheer, for he would undertak® to pacify the Dean, and that 
he should still be continued in his place. . 

‘“‘ That is not what vexes me,” replied the honest creature; ‘to 
be sure I should be very sorry to l-uve so good a master, but what 
grieved me to the soul is that my master should have such a bad 
opinion of me as to suppose me capable of betraying him for any 
reward whatever.” 

When this was told to the Dean, struck with the generosity of 
such a sentiment in one of his sphere, he immediately pardoned 
him, and restored him to favor; he also took the first opportunity 
in his power of rewarding the man for his fidelity, for he 
pointed him, on the first vacancy, to the office of Verger to 
Cathedral. (a) 





——_— 


SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN.—EFFECTS OF THE UNION. | 





““. . . Belles,and swells, and commanding-yenerals, and aides-de- 
camp, and orderly dragoons notwithstanding; carriages, aud broughams, 
and Phoenix Park hacks, and outside cars alltaken for granted ; milliners, 
and mercers, and point-lace and bog-oak ornaments all credited to the 
joyous side of the account—there is something melancholy about Sack- 
ville-street. Aye, and cross Carlisle-bridge, and pass through stately 
Wesimoreland-street into College-green. Look up at the noble Univer- 
sity, and that glorious architectural creation, the Bank of lreland—the 
only original building, perhaps, save Guarini’s Sante Sudario at Turin, 
and the Ducal Palace at Venice, in Europe; all others remind you of 
something else. Walk your horse up Nassau-street, the aristocratic; or 
turn up Dawson-street, by Morrison’s Hotel, to the lordly Stephen’s- 
green; or push your way through teeming Grafiun-street, the Bond- 
street of Dublin, as Sackville-street is its Regent-street. That glorious 
Bank of Ireland! Asa Temple of Mammon, as a shop for the money- 
changers, it is desecrated and profaned. It was once the council-chamber 
of the Lords and Commons of Ireland. They have made the House of 
Peers into a pay-office ; and bills are discounted where once bills were 
passed. Those hotels and mercers’ shops in Sackville-street and West- 
moreland-street were once the mansions of Ireland’s nobility. Those 
enormous houses in Merrion-square and Stephen’s-green have become 
ten times too large for their present occupants. Who inhabits them 
now, I wonder? Does any body sleep in those immense bed-chambers? 
Are fires ever lit in those vast kitchens? Are guests ever gathered 
round the social board in those huge dining-rooms? Alas! I am afraid 
the dinners have gone as much out of date as Sneyd’s claret, The win- 
dows look dusty; the doorsteps are full of cracks and fissures; grass 
grows, and broken glass and crockery remain undisturbed in the aréas. 
The door-plates are tarnished, and there is rust on the wire of the 
visitors’ bell. This faded, hy-gone, mournfal woe is common all over 
Dublin. Splendid as are the mansions of Sackville-street, they belong 
evidently to a past age. Shop-fronts have been stuck on to their porti- 
coes ; but the sutures don’t join; the old and the new do not assimilate. 
Here and there adventurous tradesmen have gone to vast expense in 
veneering and gilding and plate-glass; and for cheap clothes and articles 
of female finery there may be, and should be necessarily, a lively sale ; 
but it is easy to see that substantial, genuine commerce stagnates or has 
declined. Walk down to the quays, and a comparatively idle river, and 
a Custom-house many sizes too big for the business transacted within its 
walls, meet your view. Ask for the Linen Hall, and you shall be told 
that it has been turned into a barrack.”—Sala in “ Belgravia’ for 
February. 


(a) Dublin University Magazine. “ History of Ireland.” “ Life of 


Dean Swift.” Correspondence of the Suuthern Reporter. “ Mason’s 
Patrick’s Cathedral.” 
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THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


CASHEL. 





“ Royal and mighty Cashel! I would gaze 
Upon the wreck of thy departed powers 
Not in the dewy light of matin hours, 
Nor the meridian pomp of summer’s blaze; 
But at the close of dim autumnal days, 
When the sun’s parting glance thro’ sunny showers 
Sheds o’er the rock-throned pediments and towers 
Such awful gleams as brighten on decay’s 
Prophetic cheek. At such a time methinks 
There breathes from the long courts and voiceless aisles 
A melancholy moral, such as sinks 
On the worn traveller’s heart amid the piles 
Of vast Peresopolis on her mountain stand, 
Or Thebes half-buried in the desert’s sand.” 


In the reign of Olleil Flanubeag’s grandson, Coorc, were two 
young swine-herds, who were in the habit of feeding their 
swine for three months in the year in the commons and pas- 
turages around the city, where there was then a forest. Upon 
Easter day these two swine-herds were watching the herds 
of the chiefs of Muskerry, Dhooldhru, and Lougharden, when 
on that morning they heard the voice of an angel, and saw 
a figure of unspeakable beauty, as it seemed to them, perched 
upon one of the hills—that upon which the Rock now stands, 
and then called Sheedrum, or the Hill of the Fairy—singing 
canticles to God, and prophesying the birth of St. Patrick, 
and saying that there the kings of the earth would receive 
tribute until the Judgment Day. Coore, believing the omen 
from merely the eagle of the shies, and not thinking of the 


the Rock as it stands now, and selected it as the noble place 
of tribute, and called it “‘Cash-el.” There are many, no doubt, 
who dispute the authenticity of the prophecy, or the felicity 
of the derivation ; but to those sceptics we answer, it is quite 
as intelligible and worthy of credit as the derivation given 
for the “ Curragh”—viz., “the nun meandering over the 
plain :”—“ over the hills and far away ;” for far and away 
from the fact is the derivation suggested by a learned anti- 
quary for this our Hibernian Aldershot. 

But be that as it may, “ upon this Rock for a thousand 
years the princes of the provinces of Ireland came with many 
a noble steed, and many a sword glittering as the stars, and 
many a helmet bright as the dawn, and many a garment of 
which kings might be proud, to deposit them there as a tri- 
bute of the chief and people of this island to the monarchs of 
Cashel. - But the halls of that noble pile are silent long ago. 
Only when the night wind sweeps lonely through the arches 
of the old ruin now can aught be heard. That which was 
once all beauty and glory, now moulders in decay ; but even 
now there seems to be a holiness hovering around these 
walls, and the hardest of hearts cannot enter that sacred 
structure without feeling an awe he cannot describe, for 
Omnipotence is there speaking through ages to the heart of 
man. For a thousand years Cashel was a place of regal 
power; but all that’s bright must fade, man’s greatest 
achievements have perished, and the proudest temples and 
altars too have crumbled with the dust. 





: “‘ Coorc, we are informed, had a foster-brother, who gave 
within the Rock a royal feast. For this feast 300 beefs, 
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prophecy, bethought him of the place, and he came to. see | 300 steer, 300 swine, and 800 sheep were prepared. The 
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guests, we are informed, sat late in the night, and the golden 
wine of France circled in the goblets of silver and gold be- 
fore the great men, the wise and the warriors of the age. 
After the time of Cormach, centuries passed, while still 
harps were strung in the old Rock; and that noblest of all 
epic poems, ‘the Psalter of Cashel,’ was written by, some 
have said, a disciple of St. Patrick, and others, by Cormac 
Mac Cuillenan himself. Out of the fragments of that book, 
still preserved to us, we are enabled to search into the past 
history of the old pile. Upon the Rock the first provincial 
king of Ireland was made a convert to the Christian faith. 
Upon the occasion of his being baptized upon the Rock, the 
crozier of St. Patrick, which had a spike upon it, fell from 
his hand, pierced his foot, and spiked it to the Rock, upon 
which the catechumen never complained, and the saint 
healed the wound miraculously, by rubbing it with his 
hand.” (a) 

Archdeacon Cotton, in a communication to the Kec/esias- 
tical Journal some time since, informs us: * The * Rock’ 
is an elevated, detached mass of stratified limestone, 
conspicuous for many miles around, more especially in 
the directions of north and west. The tradition of the 
neighbourhood reports that it was deposited in its present 
bed by Satan, who had bitten it out of the mountain range 
called Sleabh-bloom, in the northern part of the county of 
Tipperary, at a spot where a large gap is still to be seen in 
the outline of the ridge, which is universally known by the 
name of the ‘ Devil’s Bite.’ St. Patrick, the titular saint of 
Cashel, observing the fiend flying over him with his heavy 
mouthful, compelled him to drop it where t now remains, 
and forthwith consecrated it to pious uses. 

** Upon this rock have been erected at different periods a 
round tower, which is still entire; a small but beautiful 
stone-roofed church, of what is usually called the Norman 
style of architecture, built in the early part of the twelfth 
century by Cormac M‘Carthy, King of Desmond or South 
Munster, and still familiarly known as ‘Cormac’s Chapel ;’ 
occupying the whole space between those two buildings, and 
as it were embracing them, stands the larger church or 
cathedral, which was erected about the year 1169 by Donald 
O’Brien, King of Limerick. The round tower and Cormac’s 
chapel are built of brown grit stone, which must have been 
brought from a distance of six or seven miles; the ‘ cathe- 
dral,’ of pointed architecture, is composed of the limestone 
of the neighbourhood. 

‘“* There are also on the Rock the remains of another later 
building, generally supposed to have been the common hall 
of the vicar’s choral; and at a small distance from the 
church, on the south-west side, stands a curious cross, 
formed of grit stone, judged to be coeval with Cormac’s 
Chapel. 

“‘ Cashel, being likewise a royal residence and important 
military position, was often exposed to sieges and hostile 
attacks. The Rock, which is in some parts naturally almost 
inaccessible, was strongly fortified by art. The walls of the 
cathedral were thick and solid, and at its western end, in- 
stead of the usual long nave, great western door, and orna- 
mented window, there was built a massive square guard 
tower of great height, resembling the fortified castles which 
are commen throughout thecountry. This contained a large, 
high, vaulted apartment, having no exterior windows, and a 
small and strong entrance. Over this vault, and approached 
only by stairs within the thickness of the walls, of width 
barely sufficient to admit a single person, was the chief state 
room or hall, and above this there were some smaller apart- 
ments, with a roof surrounded with battlements and a para- 
pet; a few windows of various shapes, and irregularly 
placed, gave light to the upper portions of the building.” 

We gladly avail ourselves of the description of the ‘* Rock ” 
given by J. H. M. to the Tralee Chronicle some time ago, while 

(a) “ Life of St. Patrick.” 
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on a visit in the neighbourhood: ‘‘I visited the famous Rock 
the summit of which is crowned with the noblest assemblage 
of monastic ruins in this insula sanctorum, a spacious cathedral, 
lofty pillar tower, and stone-roofed chapel. The different ages 
are here illustrated as in a gallery of arts, the customs of which 
are related by. the majestic groups. looking down, in silent but 
sublime language. The combination of rock and ruin pro- 
duces a scene of surpassing grandeur, of which I find it im- 
possible to give even a faint idea. The ruins are surrounded 
by an extensive cemetery, kept in very neat order, at the east 
end of which I counted the extraordinary number of nineteen 
tombs, all belonging to one family—the Scullys, an illus- 
trious house, which for centuries were foremost in the list of 
patriots, and now suitably represented by Rodolphus Scully, 
Esq., of Fitzgibbon-street. The Deanery house is now 
converted into a guide’s lodge, occupied by an intelligent 
person, who seems to be well versed on the ancient lore con- 
nected with the rock and ruins. The first object the guide 
directs your attention to is a curious stone raised on a rude 
pedestal, on one side of which is carved a Crucifixion, and on 
the other an effigy of St. Patrick. On this stone the Toparchs 
of Munster were crowned. The guide also assured us that 
any gentleman passing his hands round this stone, and clasp- 
ing it, would be sure of getting a beautiful wife, and one ‘ on 
whom the dangers of maternity would have no effect.’ The 
cathedral is entered by a large Gothic door on the south side. 
On entering, you are conducted to the ‘ Apostle’s Chapel,’ so 
called from its containing twelve statues of the apostles, beau- 
tifully carved—six on either side of the altar. The walls are 
adorned with several splendid sculptural monuments of the 
different bishops and noblemen buried in the chapel. At the 
foot of the altar is an ancient-looking tomb, curiously carved, 
the burial-place of the O’Kearneys, and still used by this an- 
cient, patriotic, and respectable family. On leaving the Apostle’s 
Chapel you enter the nave of the cathedral. On the right is 
the tomb of the Pennefather family. The choir and nave are 
almost entirely covered with fragments of mouldering monu- 
ments, some of which are richly sculptured. The monument 
of Archbishop Magrath is tolerably perfect, And bears date 
1621. It is erected against the south wall of the choir, and 
exhibits an effigy of that dignitary in a recumbent attitude, 
his right hand on his breast, and in his left a pastoral staff; 
at his head is an escutcheon, and at his feet a figure of the 
Crucifixion. Over the monument is placed a marble slab, 
bearing a singularly high-flown eulogistic inscription: (and 
considering that the same archbishop was charged with the 
misappropriation of the revenues of the see, we take this flat- 
tering commendation cum grano salis). On the north side, 
and exactly opposite the archbishop’s monument, is a beauti- 
ful one erected to the memory of Bishop Hamilton, a Scotch- 
man, and second Protestant Bishop of Cashel. In different 
parts of the cathedral portions of statues, evidently of Pagan 
origin, lie scattered about. Our attention was also directed 
to a perfect statue of an elephant, carrying a tower filled with 
armed men, and found some years since at the bottom of some 
rubbish, but now fitted in the wall near the monument of 
Bishop Hamiltow: A noble tower rises at the west end from 
four lofty arches, and contained a ring of sweet-toned bells, 
one of which, on their removal, fell through the stone floor, 
and caused the wide aperture that now gapes.in the groined 
ceiling. Cormack’s Chapel, called after its founder, Cormac 
Mae Cuillenan, King of Munster and Archbishop of Cashel, 
who flourished in the tenth century, and was slain in battle 
by the Danes, is built entirely of stone, both walls and roof, 
the latter ridged up to an acute angle, the sides of which are 
tangents to a counter arch, springing from the inner front. of 
the walls. ‘The doorway is in the Saxon style, which pervades 
also the other parts of the chapel, and is adorned with curious 
zig-zag and head ornaments. Above the archway is the effigy 
of an archer-in the act of shooting at an ideal animal. The 
ceiling or roof is of stone, groined, with square ribs, springing 
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from stunted Saxon pillars, with enriched capitals. There i® 
one large Saxon arch, ornamented with grotesque heads o 

men and animals, placed at intervals all round from the base 
upwards, and the second arch within the recess or crypt, pro- 
bably intended to receive the altar. The walls are relieved by 
blank arcades, and the ceiling by numerous grotesque heads. 
The pilasters from which the blank arches spring had been 
adorned with a variety of sculptures and capitals, anciently 
gilt over, but now presenting the appearance of being covered 
with some kind of white plaster. The soldiers of Cromwell 
have been unjustly charged with this act of vandalism ; and it 
is said that their mode of beautifying a country was to con- 
vert its noblest structures into picturesque ruins. (Injustice, 
however, is manifestly done those pious Ironsides, for they 
are not entitled even to the merit of white-washing any of our 
sacred edifices.) But the very imperfect light of the interior 
is fatal to a minute examination. It is said that in the vaults 
of this chapel the ancient kings of Munster lie buried; and 
also that it was in this chapel the synod was held in which 
the Irish bishops agreed to make over Ireland to the see of 
Rome. A small cell on the north side of the chapel is sup- 
posed to have been built over the remains of the founder, and 
a niche in the wall canopied his tomb. Above the door of the 
corresponding recess is another of those hieroglyphic emblems, 
a quadruped, the hind quarters of which are marked with a 
cross. In this cell a small window of stained glass has been 
lately erected at the expense of some officers quartered in 
Cashel. The light admitted by it is most peculiar, and would 
be difficult to describe. ‘The exterior of the chapel preserves 
an exact uniformity of style, and is adorned with blank arches, 
separated by short pillars with curious capitals, and is attached 
at the west end to the square tower. On leaving the chapel 
we were conducted to the square tower, which is ascended by 
a magnificent spiral staircase, and so beautifully jointed that 
it looks as if cut from the solid rock. Before reaching the 
top of the tower you are conducted to the sitting-room of 
Cormac Mac Cuillenan. In this room is a small circular win- 
dow (about eighteen inches diameter), from which a splendid 
panoramic view of the country is obtained. On reaching the 
top of the tower a full view of the surrounding country is 
had, which, but for the total absence of water, would be 
faultless. Our attention was directed to a large gap in the 
distant blue mountains, which we were assured was the exact 
size of the Rock of Cashel, and that this morsel was bit out 
by his satanic majesty, and dropped at Cashel. The gap to 
this day is called the Devil’s Bit. On leaving the cathedral, 
we were conducted to Cormac’s Well, which, we were assured, 
had the singular qualification of fulfilling the wishes of any 
young lady—within twelve months—by drinking of the water. 
‘ At all events,’ says our informant, ‘ there is one very remark- 
able circumstance about it—it has never been known to in- 
crease or decrease. Though at an elevation of over 300 feet, 
it possesses no visible outlet. The water is exceedingly cold, 
and of a very superior quality. Charming spot,” concludes 
our learned contributor, ‘‘ which embraces all that is sublime, 
picturesque, romantic, and beautiful.” 

Cashel was erected an archbishopric in the year 1152 by 
Cardinal Paparo, the Papal legate, then residing in Ireland. 
Ihe city had been governed by many pious, great, and learned 
prelates in the’ olden time. The neighbouring abbeys, the 
young and the old of the population, made offerings every 
year to the archbishop and his chapter. The Priory of St. 
John the Baptist at Nenagh made an annual offering, on Spy- 
Wednesday, to the archbishop, of three fishes, two cakes of 
bread, and four candles ; and, in return, the prelate presented 
the prior with a fine deer for Easter-day. On May-day a 
procession of boys and girls from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood came to present flowers to the archbishop, who enter- 
tained them at a repast composed of boiled fowl, bread, water- 
cresses, and a small goblet of beer. The feast ended, the 
archbishop bestowed on them his benediction. On St. John’s 
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day the young unmarried men presented themselves with pre- 
sents of fruit. A number of young damsels, dressed in white, 
on St. Peter and St. Paul’s day, presented eandles to the 
archbishop. A grand procession of virgins of fair and comely 
form took place on Lady-day, strewing flowers on the steps of 
the great altar; and a pair of white horses were presented to 
the archbishop on his nomination. 

In 1216, Donat, then archbishop, erected the town, being 
the property of the see, into a borough ; and in 1280, Man- 
rianus, the next archbishop, granted and conferred on the citi- 
zens several privileges, exemptions, and franchises, and amongst 
them the privilege of grazing their cattle in all his demesnes 
and pastures, standing corn fields excepted ; reserving to 
himself and his successors a rent of ten marks a-year, the 
bake-house, and the shambles of the town. 

In 1292, the Abbot of Glastonbury thus describes his visit 
to the cathedral: ‘‘ There were a great number of pilgrims, 
scholars, people without a home, and knights, living at the 
bishop’s palace, and the goodly bishop {daily inquired if all 
had got their fill of bread, meat, and beer; and whilst he 
thus felt anxious for the social comfort of those who came 
to seek wisdom and devour knowledge, he partook himself of a 
cake of bread, wild herbs, and water; sometimes he ate of a 
fowl or fish, but only on solemn festivals of the church.” 

In the reign of Richard II., 1378, the town received a new 
charter, which states that the king had been informed that no 
law or justice existed in any part around the town, but rebel- 
lion, robbery, extortion, and war prevailed by the Irish enemies 
and rebels, so that the provost and citizens could not be pro- 
tected without assistance. The rights claimed by the cor- 
poration are set forth at great length, and the king ratifies and 
confirms all their liberties, privileges, and exemptions. (a) 

In the year 1495, the Earl of Kildare set fire to.the cathe- 
dral, and coolly gave as his reason and justification, “‘ that he 
thought the archbishop was in it at the time.” 

In the year 1545, a suit was instituted by the citizens 
against Richard Fitz Theobald and others, in which the king’s 
commissioners decreed that the citizens and their successors 
should have and possess their commons and every part thereof 
without let or hindrance. | 

In the year 1554, Philip and Mary granted a new charter to 
the town, confirming a charter of Edward IV. in which the 
archbishop claimed to have sack, sock, toll, and theam, in- 
fangthef, and outfangthef, pleas fof manslaughter, murder, 
slaying of Englishmen, robberies, larcenies, duels of English- 
men and others, the abjuration of fugitives and felons flying 
to holy church ; to have day, year, and waste, to appoint his 
own coroner, and to view and bury Englishmen and others 
drowned or slain by misfortune ; all pleas of the crown, ex- 
cepting forestalling, rape, treasure-trove, and arson; view of 
frankpledge and assize of wine, beer, and bread ; that all his 
men and tenants should be free of toll, pavage, lastage, stall- 
age, scot, and guild. He also claimed pillory, tumbrel, and 
thewe, and the right of excommunicating all persons oppress- 
ing or taking coyne, livery, foyes, yaghtes or depredations upon 
the inhabitants of the diocese or crosses of the archbishopric ; 
and to fulminafe sentence of excommunication and interdiction 
against all persons alienating the lands or tenements of the 
church. (a) 

It is beyond question that the tower was erected for the 
purpose of defence, and probably it was always furnished with 
a garrison. ‘The latest period at which we have any account 
of hostilities taking place on this spot is the year 1647, when 
it was besieged by Lord Inchiquin and the Parliamentary 
forces, and after a severe bombardment was taken by storm. 
The buildings suffered much damage from the cannonade, and 
after the capture of the place the victors blew off the roof of 
the cathedral with their cannon. The western tower, which 
was directly exposed to Lord Inchiquin’s battery, was greatly 


(a) Morrin’s “ Calendar of the Patent Rolls,” vol. i. p. 336. 
(6) Ibid. vol. i. pp. 341, 342. 
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shaken. A large crack running from top to bottom of the 
centre of its western face may, perhaps, have originated in 
the settlement of the foundation, bat probably was much en- 
larged by injaries received on this occacion, 

After the troubles of the Commonwealth had passed, the 
choir of the cathedral was used for Divine service, and so con- 
tinued till the year 1749, when Archbishop Price, being de- 
sirous that the parishioners should have a place of worship 
less exposed to storms of wind, and more accessible to the 
aged and infirm, caused St. John’s Church, within the town, 
to become cathedral as well as parochial, and transferred the 
congregation to that church. 

There is a little incident not inappropriate to our notice 
of the city of Cashel which we may be pardoned for refer- 
ring to here. We have stated that an archbishop, named 
Maurianus, incorporated the city, and conferred upon the inha- 
bitants the privilege of pasturage in his woods and commons ; 
this privilege the inhabitants enjoyed for centuries—numerous 
charters were granted to the citizens, which more or less re- 
eognized this right. In modern times, about 150 years ago, 
an individual of the Pennefather family became the patron of 
ithe corporation, and converted not merely the representation 
of the city but the public property—the commons in ques- 
tion—to his individual advantage. It has been asserted that 
the lands (the commons) contained 2,024 plantation acres of 
‘and in the immediate vicinity of the town; of these, in the 
month of September, 1830, a lease was made for ninety-nine 
years to the representative or patron of the corporation, 
Richard Pennefather, containing 1,548 acres, at a yearly rent 
of £86, without fine, notwithstanding that a notary public had 
previously valued those lands as worth £17,000 fine ; and as a 
test of the value of these lands, Mr. Bolton, who held them 
before Mr. Pennefather, paid a rent of £1,500 a-year. When 
the order was made by the corporation to convey these lands 
on their patron, Mr. Pennefather, no survey of the lands, nor 
any extent or value was produced or required by the board of 
aldermen, nor was there any discussion concerning the order 
before the town clerk was directed to write it on the city 
book ; neither did the patron, Mr. Pennefather, inform the 
board that Mr. Bolton was willing to give £13,000 for a re- 
newal of his lease, nor did he offer any fine or consideration for 
it when granted to himself. The corporation consisted ex- 
clusively of Mr. Pennefather and various members of his 
family! and a Mr. Pennefather, who was treasurer for forty 
years, never accounted with the corporation. 

‘* Here,” says a local jonrnal, ‘‘ is a plague of an Irish town 
afiiicted with worse than Egyptian plague—an exclusive cor- 
poration. A property worth £4,000 a-year at least, granted 
tor the public benefit, and the unfortunate inhabitants who are 
deprived of it by asingle family, suffering every description of 
privation and calamity—the whole remorselessly swampt, and 
not a farthing expended for blankets for the poor, lighting, sup- 
ply of water, or any other useful or charitable purpose. Such 
spoliation would make angels weep.”’ 

At lengih public attention was aroused to this iniquitous 
transaction. A bill was filed in chancery, at the relation 
of some of the inhabitants of the city, with the intention of 
compelling Mr. Pennefather to make restoration of the pro- 
perty of the citizens. The case lay over for some time; a 
cardinal difficulty presented itself to the lawyers—a ‘‘ charitable 
trust’ could not be disclosed, which it appears was essential 
for the success of the citizens ; the case appeared hopeless. 
Ai this juncture the crown solicitors put the case into the hands 
of Mr. Morrin, the well-known antiquary, with carte blanche as to 
the conduct of the proceedings. Thus armed, the latter gentle- 
man, afier some laborious searches, found on an old musty 
plea-roll of the reign of Henry III., in the Castle of Dublin, 
the record of a curious legal proceeding—namely, a suit insti- 
tuted against the citizens of Cashel for refusing to conduct 
certain prisoners from their city to Clonmel. The citizens 
in justification pleaded, that Maurianus, formerly Archbishop of 
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Cashel, by his charter had acquitted and released them from 
all secular duties and service ; and they recited the charter of 
Maurianus at length, which amongst other things granted to the 
citizens the commons or lands in question. Thus armed, the 
case came on for trial before Sir Edward Sugden in the Court 
of Chancery, and the only tangible defence that could be made 
was, that the lands then in possession of the Pennefather family 
were not the lands granted by the archbishop. The Lord 
Chancellor offered an issue on this point at the peril of the 
defendant ; grasping at a shadow, the defendant accepted it, 
and the case came on for trial in the Court of Common Pleas, 
before Chief Justice Doherty, in the month of December, 
1842. 

On this trial a very curious document was given in evidence 
in confirmation of the title of the citizens—namely, an inqgui- 
sition taken in the reign of Charles I., which found, sede 
vacante, that the then late Archbishop of Cashel, at the time of 
his decease, was seized, amongst other possessions in the town 
of Cashel, of the shambles and bakehouse, and of a sum of 
money equivalent to the ten marks reserved by the original 
charter of Maurianus, in the reign of Henry III. 

The jury found for the citizens without leaving the box, 
the effect of which will be, says a contemporary organ, to 
annul the lease made to Pennefather, and 1,500 green acres of 
land will revert to the rightful owners. 

We appropriately conclude with the beautiful lines of 
Robert C , Dungarvan, on this far-famed ruin. 


“‘ There breathes a spirit through these lonely halls, 

There speaks a voice from each deserted aisle, 

That forcibly the musing mind recalls 
To days of yore, when from this mighty pile 

Religion’s flame shone bright o’er Erin’s Isle ; 
When mitred Cormac filled the regal chair, 

And swayed the sceptre and the cross, the while 
Prince, sage, and soldier found a dwelling there. 





“Who dwells there now? The hideous screaming owl 
Her loathsome way through each dark passage wings ; 
The lap-wing, swallow, and raven fowl 
Are nestling on the very spot where kings 
Sat thron’d on high, ’midst courtly gatherings ; 
And all is still, save when some wild bird’s scream 
Through these lone courts with dismal echo rings 
Like sounds that haunt us in a troubled dream. 


“ Royal and saintly Cashel! I could weep 
O’er thy ruin’d grandeur and departed pow’rs, 
As thy past glories fore my mind’s eye sweep, 
And show how fleetly glide life’s chequered hours. 
Now, from the summit of thy mould’ring tow’rs 
I gaze with sadness on the ruins beneath, 
There all proclaims how quickly time defilow’rs, 
And levels nations with the sword of death.” 





Never was a home so happy that a scold could not convert into a 
Bedlam. 

We can in no way assimilate ourselves so much with the benign dis- 
position of the Creator of all, as by contributing to the health, comfort, 
and happiness of our fellow-creatures.—CicERo. 


A man who thinks himself ill-used is invariably selfish; he 
cannot take interest in any subject but his own grievance; and if it 
should be one on which good taste forbids him to enlarge, he relapses 
into a state of sullen dejection, and justifies himself for being ill-tempered 
by assuming that he is bored. 


An anxious, restless temper, that runs to meet care on its way, that 
regrets lost opportunities too much, and that is over-painstaking in con- 
trivances for happiness, is foolish, and should not be indulged. If you 
cannot be happy in one way, be happy in another; and this facility of 
disposition wants but little aid from philosophy; for health and good 
humour are almost the whole affuir. Manyrun after felicity, like an 
absent man hunting for his hat, while it is on his head or in his hand. 
Though sometimes small evils, like invisible insects, inflict great pain, 
and a single hair may stop a vast machine; yet the chief secret of com- 
fort lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating 
an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas! are 
let on long leases. 


“ What is the meaning of lost in French ?” said a cab-driver to 


a foreign gentleman, ‘“ Perdu,” answered the gentleman. ‘“ Well, then, 
your trunk is perdu,” said the cab-driver. 
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THE REPRIEVE: 


OR, 
THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE.* 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


I believe in my heart (indeed, I know) that Delany, to 
the last moment, deceived the priest: as to the nature of 
what he intended to address to the people, and that at the 
moment they led him forth they were certain it would be in 
both tone and matter what they had recommended and wished, 
and what he had led them to believe it would be. Alas! 
how little did they know the heart of that hard, bad man. 
His eyes wandered rapidly over the now silent crowd, and 
the first words he uttered were—‘“O’Connor, where are 
you now ? now is your time. ve had mine. Come forward 
now, man; don’t be afraid; ’twas I, twas I, I tell it to your 
face, if you’re here. Silence, boys—silence; let him hear 
me if he’s near enough. O’Connor, it was I that murdered 
your son, your only son, your darling boy; I owed it to his 
mother as well as to yourself. Come forward and curse me, 
if you areaman. Qh! I knew your cowardly heart would 
not let you come here to-day. Oh! how I wish you were 
by, this hour, to listen to the triumph of my revenge, dear- 
bought though it be. I’m going to die, boys; and I'll die 
like a man. I have one consolation—I know that O’Connor 
swore an oath to have no law but his own, and with his own 
hands to have revenge; but he’s foiled, and now he’s afraid 
so much as to look at me. He’s a coward, and I fear he 
does not even hear me. Let him come forward now, and 
listen to the triumph of my dying words, and Ill forgive 
him all. He’s childless—at least, he has no son, and ’twas 
I that left him so, for I, too, swore an oath, and I have kept 
it—thousands of miles of the salt ocean could not wash it 
from my heart—but he, the coward, has broken his. The 
law has snatched the cup of vengeance from his lips, and 
he will die perjured and unrevenged.”’ 

I was quite shocked at such language coming from the 
lips of a man standing on the brink of eternity. Oh! had 
O’Connor been within hearing, I knew him too well to be- 
lieve that any earthly power could have restrained him and 
I confess I felt a sudden dread that he had not kept his 
word ; and when I recollected that he had, the night before, 
been putting his gun (which I knew to be a very good one) 
in order, I feared every moment some rash and fatal act on 
his part. Nay, might he not, at that moment, unseen, be 
bringing it to bear upon the wretched man’s heart? I re- 
gretted, then, that I had not secured him for the day. But 
no stir or movement in any part of the assembled crowd in- 
dicated that O’Connor had not kept his word, and I felt re- 
assured, 

Such language as that made use of by the miserable cul- 
prit might not have been permitted, and doubtless would not 
have been suffered from a man in his awful situation, had 
not the sheriff wished to make every possible delay, in hope 
of the express arriving with a reprieve, and which, from the 
tenor of the letter he had received from the magistrate, he 
had every reason to believe would come at last. 

The unfortunate man, after the language above described, 
continued to address the people on other subjects not so im- 
mediately connected with O’Connor, and his tone and man- 
ner seemed altogether changed. He referred to part of his 
early life, and the evils arising from idleness and keeping 
bad company when young. He repeated the same things 
over and over again, so that I could not help thinking that 
he had received some hint or indulgence from the sheriff to 
speak against time, and I began to get heartily sick of, and 
disgusted with, the whole exhibition. 

The high road to Dublin turned short to the left out of 


* [Concluded from p. 317.] 
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the upper end of the town, and the front of the gaol com- 
manded a view of it for nearly a mile. The sheriff's eyes 
had been for some time fixed upon a certain point of the road 
the farthest that could be seen from where he stood; the un 

happy culprit appeared exhausted, and had nearly ceased to 
speak—the awful moment had all but arrived—when the 
crowd at a distance began to move, and a tremendous shout 
was heard. Every eye was turned from the culprit to the 
direction of the cheers. A man was seen galloping at top 
speed upon a white horse; in one hand he held a long white 
rod, with a green flag at top, which, as he urged his horse 
to the utmost, was plainly discernible as it floated backwards 
in the breeze, while upon his hat a red handkerchief was tied, 
as if from the very contrast of the colours to attract the more 
speedy and certain attention. As he rapidly drew nearer 
and nearer, the crowd continued to shout; and “ Reprieve! 
—reprieve!” re-echoed from one end to the other of the 
assembled thousands. Still he urged his horse; the erowd 
gave way on either side, and cheered him as he came-— 
crowds will always cheer the man who is contending against 
time. The wretched culprit gazed upon the scene in be- 
wildered agony; the large blue veins of his bare neck 
swelled beneath the rope almost to bursting with every effort 
he made to swallow, and his large, full chest rose and sank 
in @ manner absolutely painful to behold; his ear, too, had 
caught the word, and he cast back a look at the sheriff, which 
spoke more than volumes of entreaty to be recalled. The 
hangman stood at his post in a state of eager and extraordi- 
nary excitement, now glancing at the sheriff, now at the 
culprit, and now upon the messenger of life, if such, indeed, 
he should prove to be. At length, the man made the turn 
fronting upwards towards the gaol, and, waving a large 
white letter over his head, put fresh spurs to his horse. He 
had now reached almost the very walls of the gaol, still 
waving the letter, and crying “ Reprieve!” at the top of his 
voice. ‘ Reprieve '—Reprieve!” re-echoed in one tremen- 
dous shout fromevery mouth, ‘“ Never!” roared O’Connor, 
in a voice of thunder; and, with a rapid and convulsive turn 
of the wheel, he launched Delaney into eternity! 

O’Connor kept his vow, and this was, indeed, “ The Wild 
Justice of Revenge!” 

Norre.—O’Connor never left the gaol; from the very 
moment of the last fatal act he lost his senses. He was for 
some time a confirmed lunatic, from which state he gradually 
sank into that of hopeless idiocy, and died in the gaol at the 
termination of little more than two years. 

THE END. 





THE FOUR RACES OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Warte men, black men, red men, yellow men—all these chief types 
and colours of the human race—have been drawn into company on the 
western soil, this middle continent, lying between China and the Archi- 
pelago on one side, Africa and Europe on the other, where they crowd 
and contest the ground under a common flag. 

The White Man, caring for neither frost nor fire, so long as he can win 
good foud for his mouth, fit clothing for his limbs, appears to be the master 
in every zone; able to endure all climates, to undertake all labours, to 
ovecrome all trials; casting nets into the bay of Fundy, cradling gold in 
the Sacramento valleys, raising dates and lemons in Florida, trapping 
beavers in Oregon, raising herds of kine in Texas, spinning thread in 
Massachusetts, clearing woods in Kansas, smelting iron in Pennsylvania, 
talking buncombe in Columbia, writing leaders in New York. He is the 
man of plastic genius, of enduring character; equally at home among 
the palm-trees and the pines; in every latitude the guide, the employer 
and the king of all. 

The Black Man, a true child of the tropics, to whom warmth is like 
the breath of life, flees from those bleak fields of the vorth, in which the 
white man repairs his fibre and renews his blood; preferring the swamps 
and savannahs of the south, where, among palms, cotton-plants, and 
sugar-canes, he finds the rich colours in which his eye delights, the sunny 
heats in which his blood expands. Freedom will not tempt him to go 
northward into frost and fog. Even now, when Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut tempt him by the offer of good wages, easy work, and sympa- 
thising people, he will not go to them. He only just endures New York, 
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the most hardy of his race will hardly stay in Saratoga and Niagara be- 
yond the sommer months. Since the Sonth has been made free for Sam 
to live in, he has turned his back on the cold and friendly North, in 
search of a brighter home. Sitting in the rice-field, by the cane 
brake, under the mulberry-trees of his darling Alabama, with his ker- 
chief round his head, his banjo on his knee, he is joyous as a bird, singing 
his endless and foolish roundelay, and feeling the sunshine burn upon his 
face. The negro is but a local fact in the country; having his proper 
home in a corner—the most sunny corner—of the United States. 

The Red Man. once a hunter of the Alleghanies, not less than of the 
prairies and the Rocky Mountains, has been driven by the pale-face, he 
and his squaw, his elk, his buffalo, and his antelope, into the Western 
country ; into the waste and desolate lands lying westward of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri. The exceptions hardly break the rule. A band of 
picturesque pedlars may be found at Niagara; Red Jackets, Cherokee 
chiefs, and Mohawks; selling bows and canes, and generally spunging on 
those youths and damsels who roam about the Falls in search of oppor- 
tunities to flirt. A colony, hardly of a better sort, may be found at 
Oneida Creek, in Madison county; the few sowing maize, growing fruit, 
and singing psalms; the many starving on the soil, cutting down the oak 
and maple, alienating the best acres. pining after their brethren who 
have thrown the white man’s gift in his face, and gone away with their 
weapons and their war-paint. Red Jacket at the Falls, Bill Beechtree at 
Oneida Creek—the first selling beaded work to girls, the second twisting 
hickory canes for boys—are the last representatives of mighty nations, 
hunters and warriors, who at one time owned the broad lands from the 
Susquehannah to Lake Erie. Red Jacket will not settle; Bill Beech- 
tree is incapable of work. The redskin will not dig, and to beg he is not 
ashamed. Hence, he has been pushed away from his place, driven out by 
the spade, and kept at bay by the smoke of chimney fires. A wild man 
of the plain and forest, he makes his house with the wolf, the rattlesnake, 
the buffalo, and the elk. When the wild beast flies, the wild man follows. 
The Alleghany slopes, on which, only 70 years ago, he chased the elk 
and scalped the white woman, will hear his war-whoop, see his war-dance, 
feel his scalping-knife, no more. In the western country he is still a 
figure in the landscape. From the Missouri to the Colorado he is master 
of all the open plains; the forts which the white men have built to pro- 
tect their roads to San Francisco, like the Turkish block-honses built 
along the Syrian tracks, being mainly of use as a hint of their great re- 
serve of power. The red men find it hard to lay down a tomahawk, to 
take up a hoe; some thousands only of them have yet done so; some 
hundreds only have learned from the whites to drink gin and bitters, to 
lodge in frame-houses, to tear up the soil, to forget the chase, the war- 
dance, and the Great Spirit. 

The Yellow Man, generally a Chinese. often a Malay, sometimes a 
Dyak, has been drawn into the Facific states from Asia. and from the 
Eastern Archipelago, by the hot demand for labour; any kind of which 
comes to him asa boon. From digging in the mine to cooking an ome- 
lette and ironing a shirt, he is equal to everything by which dollars can 
be gained. Of these yellow people there are now sixty thousand in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and Moontana; they come and go; but many more of 
them come than go. As yet these harmless crowds are weak and useful. 
Hop Chang keeps a laumiry; Chi Hi goes out as cook; Cum Thing is 
a maid-of-all-work. They are in no man’s way, and they labour for a 
crust of bread. Supple and patient, these yellow men, though far from 
strong, are eager for any kind of work; but they prefer the employments 
of women to those of men: delighting in an engagement to wash clothes, 
to nurse babies, and to wait on guests. They make very good butlersand 
chamber-maids. Loo Sing, a jolly old girl in a pig-tail, washes your 
shirts, starching and ironing them very neatly, except that you cannot 

rauade him from spitting on your cuffs and fronts. To him spitting on 

inen is the same as damping it with drops of water; and the habits of 
hi® life prevent him, even though you should catch him by the pig-tail, 

d rub his tiny bit of nose on the burning iron, from seeing that it is 

t the same to you. To-day, those yellow men are sixty thousand 
noak; ina few years they may be six hundred thousand strong. They 
will ask for votes. They will hold the balance of parties. In some dis- 
tricts they will make a majority; selecting the judges, forming the juries, 
interpreting the laws. Those yellow men are Buddhists, professing poly- 
gamy, practising infanticide. Next year is not more sure to come in its 
own season than a great society of Asiatics to dwell on the Pacific slopes. 
A Buddhist church, fronting the Buddhist churches in China and Ceylon, 
will rise in California, Oregon, and Nevada. More thanall,a war of 
abour will commence between the races which feed on beef, and the 
races which thrive on rice; one of those wars in which the victory is not 
necessarily with the strong. 

White man, black man, red man, yellow man, each has a custom of 
his own to follow, a genius of his own to prove, a conscience of his own tu 
respect; customs which are not of kin, genius which is largely different, 
and conscience which is fiercely hostile-—TFrom “ New America,” by 
W. Hepworth Diron. 





A thought written in warm, sunny life, and then suddenly rising 
up to us, when the hand that traced and the heart that cherished it are 
dust, is verily asa ghost. Itis a likeness struck off the fond human 
being, and surviving it. Far more trathful than bust or portrait, it bids 
us see the tears flow, and the pulse beat. What ghost can the church- 
yard yield to us like the writing of the dead? 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I sTanp self-rebuked with ingratitude for having written the con- 
cluding lines of the last chapter; had I not found two friends 
where I could have least expected them, and was not one of these 
a host in himself, and amply sufficient to counterbalance all the 
disagreeables of my new position, many and serious though these 
latter bade fair to prove? I lay awake next morning pondering 
these matters in my mind, and had partially succeeded in bringing 
myself to a due state of penitence for my thanklessness, and of 
pleasing anticipation for the future, when my budding philosophy 
was dashed to earth, as I suddenly remembered Herbert’s words of 
the day before. ‘ Aye, we might manage to get on famously if I 
were always here, but you know I am only a visitor.” 

The words had struck me at the time, but had quickly passed 
from my mind in the tumult of new feelings and ideas to which the 
novelty of my surroundings had naturally given rise, and it was 
with a sensation very nearly akin to absolute terror that I now for 
the first time contemplated being left alone and unsupported in the 
midst of those chill, impassive creatures, who, one and all seemed 
disposed to view me with open aversion and contempt. 

It may seem strange, considering the singular experience of my 
childhood, that I should have been so acutely sensible of this, but 
my position now was widely different from what it had been 
formerly ; then my antagonists were two old women, who, when 
they failed to cow me into submission had no hold whatever over 
me, no vantage ground from which to attack—and from whose 
society I could absent myself when I pleased. Now, I, for the 
first time knew what it was to be treated like a Pariah by those of 
my own age, who by reason of that very equality, had a thousand 
nameless ways of wounding me in every sensitive point, and from 
whom, though I instinctively felt they would use their power mer- 
cilessly, I yet could see no possible means of escape. 

I shivered in anticipation, and cried a little; just a few damp, un- 
comfortable tears that did me not the slightest good. I used the word 
“damp” quite advisedly, for tears are of as many sorts as smiles, 
and as characteristic too in their way. Some there are that burn 
and dry up as soon as shed, others drop in a copious shower, “like 
the gentle dew from heaven,” and others again cling dull and damp 
to the eyelashes, and will neither flow freely, nor yet be stayed 
from gathering in a blinding cloud. Mine were of this latter sort, 
but I am not going to write an essay on tears, ‘* feminine water- 
works,” as Mr. Thackeray calls them ; it would need a master-hand 
like his, to do justice to such a theme. 

The sound of the breakfast-bell, cut short my pleasing reverie, 
and dressing hastily, 1 made my way downstairs. It was some 
comfort to find that I had not to face the entire assembly, for 
the room was untenanted—save by my uncle, absorbed as usual in 
his paper. He laid it down as I entered, and bowed to me with 
great state and gravity, but without uttering a word, and I, as 
silently slipped into the seat I had occupied on the preceding 
morning, near that of my aunt. One by one, the other members of 
the family made their appearance, Lady Maria coming last, at- 
tended by her maid with the usual complement of shawls, a 
smelling-bottle, a cushion, and a lap-dog; having adjusted these 
belongings with due grace and care, Mademoiselle withdrew, but 
returning next moment, handed her mistress a beautiful bouquet, 
to which was attached a tiny note: “For Miladi, with Lord 
Wynford’s compliments.” 

“Lord Wynford’s compliments!” What could it mean. Surely 
my forebodings were not to be so speedily verified. Herbert would 
never have gone without warning me in some way of his intention. 
I had just time to reason so far, to be startled into sudden conscious- 
ness of what a blank was caused by the absence of a person, whom 
two days before I had never heard of, when Lady Maria spoke. 
‘“‘ Please open and read it, my dear, really I _—, what beautiful 
flowers.” The note {contained only a few words, but they sufliced 
to set my mind at rest, for to-day at least. 


“My Dear Aunt.—Let the flowers say good morning for me ; 
I have just gathered them myself here at W ynford, which proof ot 
devotion must plead my excuse for breaking my engagement to 
drive you to-day to Hillford. I shall return before night, until 
then, adieu.—Ever yours, HERBERT.” 


No further incident occurred to relieve the monotony of the 
meal, which was only enlivened by the incessant barking of Lady 
Maria's “‘ill-favoured pet,” a little creature which struck me as 
specially designed to show how great an amount of ugliness could 
be compressed into the smallest possible compass, or by an occa~ 
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sional remark addressed by Sir George to his son, or to Madame 
Clisson, whom alone, of all the “ womanites,” he appeared to think 
worthy of such condescension. Breakfast over, the whole party 
rose and separated as before, and in a few minutes I was left the 
sole occupant of the room. : 

Having nothing else to do, I seated myself in the shadow of the 
window, and tried to follow out the train of thought I had begun 
that morning—that Herbert could not be always at hand to defend 
me was clear, and equally clear was it, that I could not long endure 
the treatment to which I bade fair to be subjected. I was no 
longer a child—this thought brought some comfort, for with it 
came the feeling that in a few years I should be a woman, able to 
assert my independence, and escape the thraldom I already felt so 
bitterly galling. All this was very good for the future, but this 
coveted independence, even should I succeed in attaining it, was 
yet very far off, and meantime what wasI todo? Ay! there was 
the rub! Between me and freedom lay a wide chasm of days, and 
months, and years, so easily bridged over if love, ever so little, 
were vouchsafed me, but so terribly dark and impassible when 
viewed from my present isolation. A thought struck me—per- 
haps—perhaps, if I humbled the proud spirit that had come to 
me, God knows how ; if I appealed to these two girls, who, cold as 
they looked, must yet surely have some natural feeling, and asked 
them to love me a little in my loneliness. The appeal might 
succeed, and if it failed—why I was no worse off than before, and 
I should at least have the satisfaction of reflecting that I had en- 
deavoured to overcome their causeless aversion, and that no sullen- 
ness, nor obstinacy of mine had interposed between us. 

It required: some battling with myself before I could resolve 
on adopting this idea, for it was by no means a welcome one, but I 
had not yet learned the wily Frenchman’s maxim, “to distrust 
first impulses because they are good.” On the contrary, when, often 
as I tried to dismiss it, the idea would still return, I felt that I 
ought in duty to adopt it; and that point once made clear, the 
matter was settled. 

I sprang from my seat, and, in the first ardour of my virtuous 
resolve, had reached the school-room door, when the sound of 
Madame Clisson’s voice, followed by a peal of laughter, daunted 
me, and instead of turning the handle, I stole quickly away and 
hurried to my own room. 

But the thing had to be gone through with, so knowing the folly 
of further debate when a point is once finally arranged, I busied 
myself awhile in arranging my clothes and books in the various 
presses and shelves with which my room was liberally supplied, 
and then again emerged, this time resolved that no trifling obstacle 
should deter me. I ran down stairs, and finding the school-room 
door standing open, went in; no one was there, however, and I was 
just turning away when the sound of voices in the room beyond at- 
tracted me. 

A gentle “come in” from Jessie in answer to my knock some- 
what emboldened me, and I was further relieved to find Madame 
Clisson absent and the two girls alone. They were seated at a 
table, near one of the windows, drawing, and both laid down their 
pencils and stared with wide-open eyes as’ they saw who was the 
intruder. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” said Clara, half rising from her seat. 
“ Pray, who bid you come here—who bid you come here, I say,” 
she repeated in a higher key, her face flushing with no gentle glow, 
while a dark frown gathered on her fair forehead. ‘ Why don’t 
you speak ?” 

I had by this time closed the door and was standing close beside 
her. “Ifyou will listen to me,” I answered, steadying my voice 
with an effort, for pride and passion were rising fast. ‘* If you will 
listen to me quietly I will tell you ?” 

“Yes, listen to her,” interposed Jessie blandly, “I'd like to hear 
what the little native has to say. Now, dear, what is it ?” 

* Don’t speak so to me; pray don’t,” I began, “ I only came to 
say that—that I am verylonely and unhappy. I know you don't 
like me, but if you will try and be a little kinder to me, just a little, 
while I stay here, I —_—.” Here I fairly broke down; 1 did not 
cry—I had self-command enough to avoid that, but for my very 
life’ sake, I could not utter another word. 

Jessie’s eyes had been fixed on me with a steady stare during 
this address. I had spoken to her, for Clara’s violence frightened me, 
and besides a vague instinct told me that of the two Clara liked, 
and had cause to like me the least. 

“ Oh, that’s it—is it?” she said, with ashrug. ‘“ Well, really I 
have no taste for pathetics ; it is all very nice I dare say, but very 
tiresome; in any case I am not going to hurt you, so pray let me 
alone, for I hate to be teased.” 
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“And now listen to me,” said Clara, catching my wrist and 
turning me round so as to face her. “It is best you should be 
taught your true position at once, for if others choose to foster your 
insolence, I do not. A pretty case, truly! you, aj wretched little 
pauper, forced on us against our will—saved from starvation by my 
father’s bounty, to come here puling and begging to be treated 
with love and kindness.” She rose as she spoke, her teeth clenched, 
her beautiful face distorted with passion, and still holding my wrist 
firmly clasped, led, or rather dragged me to the door. She was so 
strong and so much taller than I, that I felt in her hands like a 
child. ‘ Now, go,” she said, thrusting me outside; “and if ever 
you dare to intrude yourself unasked on me, I will find means to 
punish your insolence as it deserves.” 

I groped my way back to my room, like one in a dream, with 
the words, “wretched little pauper” still ringing in my ears. ‘lhe 
reflection of my own livid face in the glass, startled me like the 
sight of a phantom, bringing with it the remembrance of that first 
scene long ago with my grandmother, and of the bitter words, so 
similar in their import, with which she had greeted me. God help 
me! was my whole life to pass thus, exposed to every species of in- 
sult, mortification, and pain? I confess to my shame that I then and 
there forgot all the lessons of my childhood, and that evil feelings 
rose within me, and bitter words fell from my lips as I gazed on 
the pain-distorted face before me. I shook and writhed in the ex- 
tremity of the rage which, pent up awhile, now burst all restraint, 
until frightened and exhausted with such unwonted violence, I sank 
on my knees by the bedside, and, sadly shamed and humbled, tried 
to utter a prayer. 

I continued to kneel long after my prayer had ceased, for I felt 
too utterly worn out to make the least exertion, until roused from 
my stupor by the sound of hasty steps approaching. 

“Elly, Elly, where are you? I have spent this hour searching 
for you. Where on earth have you hidden yourself?” 

One moment, and I was in the corridor. There stood Herbert, 
his eyes sparkling, his face all in a glow from recent exercise; a 
something long and dark—a cloak, it seemed to me—sweeping the 

und, as it hung from his arm. 

“« Why, what’s the matter ?” he exclaimed, starting, as he took 
my cold hand in his, and scanned my face. ‘* What has happened 
since I left you?” 

“ Nothing,” I stammered. ‘ Why—why do you ask?” 

“ Nothing has never made you tremble so, nor changed your 
poor little face so sadly. Come, Elly, I’ve a right to know, and 
you must tell me.” He had drawn me to the window, so that the 
light shone on my face, and his was full of pain and grave con- 
cern as he marked the change. -“ Tell me, Elly,” he repeated, 
“ what is all this?” 

“‘ Indeed, I had rather not tell you. But, oh, Herbert—Cousin 
Herbert—I cannot bear it. I'll die if I do not get free.” 

The gentle, pitying look that met mine did what anger had 
failed to do; and, leaning against the window, I burst into a fit of 
wild hysteric sobbing. ; 

“ Hush, hush, my darling; don’t cry so, Elly—they will hear 
you.” He lifted me in his arms, ran down stairs, and straight into 
Mrs. Marlowe’s little sanctum. ‘See here, Dame Marlowe,” he 
said, entering without ceremony ; “‘ they will kill this cluld among 
them, if you and I do not take better care of her.” 

He placed me on the couch, and whispered a moment with Mrs. 
Marlowe, who immediately left the room. “ Now, Elly, what is 
it? Not Lady Maria surely—you have too much sense to mind 
her.” 

* Oh, no.” 

“ Not George, nor your uncle ?” 

“No.” 

“No; I knew that. Come, you may as well tell me.” 

Indeed I might, for he was determined to know; and how could 
I say him nay? And so, word by word, out came the whole story, 
from the wise motives on which I had first grounded my resolve, 
down to my wild burst of wrath and subsequent pemtence. I 
think had he demanded a full account of all my most secret thonghts, 
he should then and there have got it. I dried my eyes during the 
recital, else I might not have so surely known that tears, unmis- 
takeable tears, glittered in his as I proceeded. 

“ And now, Cousin Herbert,” I said, when I had told all, “ I’ve 
been thinking of a plan in which you can help me. Everyone 
here dislikes me—that is quite evident already, and I am verv 
miserable. I am very young now; but in two or three years I 
shall be grown up, and able to make myself independent. And 
what I want you to do is, to persuade Lady Maria to have me sent 
to a convent in France—you know I have been brought up a 
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Catholic” (apparently he had not thought of the matter, for the 
information seemed to cause him a momentary surprise)—‘“ to 
complete my education, and I shall then need no further favour at 
their hands, for I could get money enough for myself as a teacher, 
and be no longer an unwelcome burthen to anyone.” _ 

The pitying look deepened as I gazed up appealingly. How 
could I help loving him! Mother, sister, brother—all had been 
denied me; and love, tender and true as theirs might have been, 
beamed from the eyes that answered my appeal. I was too young 
to know the danger of the sympathy I sought; and if every grain 
of love in my nature were given in return for it, who can wonder 
at or blame me? ‘ You say nothing, Cousin Herbert.” 

“ My poor child. I can say nothing. Your plan is a noble one, 
and worthy of mv brave little Elly; but still it is a mere chimera. 
Noblesse oblige, Elly, and people in our station cannot do these 
things. They would worry you to death without scruple—but Sir 
George Wychnor’s niece turn governess! Why, child, your an- 
cestors, from the days of Bello, would rise from their graves 
aghast, and Lady Maria would sink into hers at the mere notion. 
No, darling, we must think of some other plan; but here comes 
Mrs. Marlowe—and that reminds me that I came express from 
London for the purpose of giving you your promised ride, and 
that we are letting the best part of the day slip by without enjoy- 
ing it.” 

cs My promised ride! Surely you forget what happened yes- 
terday ?” 

“Surely I do not. It is quite possible to surmount even so 
grave an obstacle as the want of riding-habits. See, here is the 
proof.” He lifted from the floor the dark mass that I had taken 
fur a cloak, and handed it to Mrs. Marlowe. “ You will arrange 
all this gear while I am gone; I shall be back in ten minutes.” 

I stood mute with surprise, while Mrs. Marlowe adjusted the 
beautiful riding-habit, which fitted with an accuracy very astonish- 
ing of the work of chance. “ What does it mean?” I asked, at 
length. 

My {t means, miss, that Lord Wynford made me get one of your 
dresses, and give him the pattern of it, and that he went to Lon- 
don this morning express to bring you this, that you might not be 
disappointed of your ride a second time. Don’t say I told you; 
and now just bathe your face, and let me smooth your hair, for 
you have no time to lose.” 

We had just completed these arrangements when Herbert re- 
turned, equipped for riding. He held in his hand a small hat, 
wreathed round with a long white feather, and a roll of something 
red, which proved, on nearer view, to be cherry-coloured ribbon. 
“So you are all ready. Stay a moment, until I put the finishing 
touch. Give me a pin, Mrs. Marlowe; it would never do to have 
her hair flying into her eyes this breezy day.” He gathered my 
curls in a mass, tied them in a knot at the back of my head. “ Quite 
artistic, eh,” as he bestowed an approving glance on his handi- 
work. ‘“ And now the hat. Why, Elly, you are a perfect Ama- 
zon.” He next produced a pair of gloves, dainty as the gift of a 
fairy godmother ; and lastly, such a whip! I must, for once, use 
the phrase so often attributed to my sex, and say, “ such a love of 
a whip,” with its three golden bands, covered with delicate tracery, 
and the gold knob on the end, with an emerald in thecentre. “A 
graceful tribute to your nationality,” he said, bowing with mock 
gravity, as he presented it. ‘* And now gather up your skirts, and 
let’s be gone; for October is a capricious old coquette, and we 
must take her while in the humour.” 

A few steps brought us to the courtyard, where we found 
Freddy, already mounted on his black pony, pacing up and down 
in a state of high impatience. 

“I say, Herbert, you are a nice one, to keep a fellow waiting 
all this time. By Jove!” he exclaimed, as he caught sight of me, 
“aint Elly a neat turn out? as trim a craft asever I saw, and sits 
her horse like—like a brick,” he added admiringly, as Herbert 
arse ro on the beautiful cream-coloured pony which stood so 
q y: 

“ Hold your tongue, youngster, and make ready for a start. 
This little steed,” he continued, as he adjusted the reins in my 
hand, ‘can be mettlesome enough when he pleases; but in good 
hands he is gentle as a lamb. Now, then, are we off ?” 

Yes, we were off at last. Away on the wings of the wind, leav- 
ing dullness and pain and care far behind us, the fresh October 
breeze blowing fresh and bracingly in our faces as we cantered 
gaily on. Gloomily as it had begun, that day is marked in my 
memory with a white cross, still viewed through a rose-coloured 
medium, apart even from the many bright ones I have since en- 
joyed. Never before had I felt so wildly happy—so beside myself 
with delight, as when, giving the reign at once to my imagination 
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and my steed, I rode by Herbert’s side, chatting and laughing as 
merrily as though pain and thought were utter strangers to my 
mind. Nor was Herbert at all backward in supporting me; in- 
deed, I question if, of the three, Freddy were not considerably the 
oldest, for he seemed to view us as a pair of lunatics, on whose 

roceedings he had best keep a sharp eye, and altogether oeuiee 

imself on the occasion with a gravity and decorum I should have 
vainly striven to imitate. ; 

It was late when we thought of turning home—so late that we 
had to ride hard in order to reach the Park in time for dinner, a 
point on which, knowing Sir George’s weakness, even Herbert was 
particular. 

“ Well, petite, are you quite happy ?” he asked, as he placed me 
on the ground. 

“ Oh, yes, quite ny y ; and, dear Cousin Herbert, so grate——” 

“ Ay, ay, I know all that. But, I say, Elly, I’m to hear no more 
of the convent, for a time at least ?” 

I laughed away the tears that had risen quite unexpectedly to 
my eyes; and, gathering up my skirts, ran off to Mrs. Marlowe's 
room. ‘ What a blessing,” I thought, “ that I have not to go in 
to dinner—J never could sit silent, and so happy ; and what would 
become of me if I were to laugh—or, worse still, to sing, perhaps, 
during the solemnity.” : 

I was so light-hearted that I could not afford even to think of 
my dinner; and it now struck me, for the first time, that I had 
not had any that day. 

‘Mrs. Marlowe.” 

‘Well, miss ?” 

‘I’ve had such a glorious ride, and I am very hungry.” 

““No wonder, dear, when you ran off without even a- bit of 
lunch ; but now, just run away and take off your things, and then 
come back to me, and I'll take care of you.” 

On my way to my room a further adventure befel me. Midway 
on the stairs I met George Wychnor, coming down to the drawing- 
room. : 

“* By Jove!” he exclaimed, stopping short as he saw me, “ how 
smart we are, and devilish pretty too. 1 say, Elly, 1 must have a 
kiss ;” and he put out his hand, and held me so fast that I could 
not escape. 

‘Let me pass,” I panted, a good deal flurried—for the sight of 
this black-eyed gentleman, distasteful to me at all times, was now 
rendered doubly so by his manner and words, which would have 
been insolent if addressed to a waiting-maid. — 

“ Not I, indeed, until you kiss me. Come, come, you need not 
be so coy. I’m your cousin, you know, as well as Don Quixote, 
and a deuced deal nearer too. Don’t make a fuss about it.” 

“If you don’t let me go, Ill strike you,” I said very calmly, 
shortening the little whip in my disengaged hand, and raising it 
so menacingly, that he drew back and unloosed his clasp. 

“ By gad, what a little vixen,” he muttered, eyeing me with no 
friendly glance, as I flew past him up the stairs. “You'll smart 
for this, my lady, or——’ 

The remainder of the friendly remark was lost to me, for I was 
out of hearing in an instant. 

As I passed the door of Herbert’s room, he opened it and came 
out. 

“Do not let that fellow’s impertinence annoy you, Elly. I saw 
the whole scene, and I am very proud of you.’ 

‘Don’t laugh,” I said ; for I was too provoked to be in a mood 
for joining him. “ Good night,” I added, holding out my hand. 
“* Will you say I am sick or tired if any one misses me; for after 
two such scenes I had rather not go to the drawing-room 
to-night.” | 

“‘ Well, perhaps, you are right. Promise me one thing, though.” 
He drew me to him by both hands. “ Promise me you will not 
fret for such things as these. Why need you care for them, dar- 
ling, when I love you?” 

Why, indeed? I think had my enemies numbered—not two, 
but two thousand, it would have mattered little to me at that 
moment. 

The remainder of the evening passed pleasantly enough, alter- 
nately reading and chatting to Mrs. Marlowe; and when I fell 
asleep that night, it was with the comforting conviction that if I 
had achieved two open and declared enemies, I had made at least 
an equal number of friends—not bad progress, after two days’ so- 
journ in the home of my ancestors. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Be content with enough. You may butter your bread until you are 
unable to eat it. 
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THE BOY THAT TRIED TO COMMIT A CRIME, BUT 
COULDN’T SUCCEED. 


I sPENT an evening some time since with a professional friend of 
mine; he was an exceedingly amusing man, with a mind well 
stored with old stories and a keen appreciation of the humourous 
formed the very essence of his nature. He was very original in 
his ideas and in his mode of expression, and seemed to look at 
things in a very different agport from that in which they were 
viewed by other persons. He was a “nationalist’’ to the back 
bone, and “ beyant that”, and, altho’ gaining his living by the laws 
yet nothing pleased him more than to point out the absurdity of 
many of them, and when you touched the chord of legislation “ by 
the Sassenach,” he actually became eloquent. I was highly enter- 
tained listening to him one evening, when in the course of his ob- 
servations he said, that the laws were so obscure that a man with 
all the inclination to commit a crime was unable to do so, and that 
in point of fact, to be a successful criminal one should first be a 
good lawyer, well versed in the criminal law. I ventured most 
diffidently to differ from what I thought a rather exaggerated 
statement, and having expressed my dissent, and that he could not 
prove his statement, a tribunal was at once composed of the parties 
present, and one of the oye em of bathing celebrity, ** not quite 
so big a fool as he looked,” having objected to “ assist at the dis- 
cussion” unless a dinner was to be provided by the loser, and those 
terms being strongly recommended by the other disinterested par- 
ties who were to “assist at the banquet,” as the French would say. 
My friend proceeded to prove his statement, and the tribunal 
having decided against me, I was obliged to pay for the dinner, 
and admit that my eccentric friend was quite borne out in his state- 
ment by the facts; and in order to caution the reader from rashly 
contradicting any Irish gentleman in any statement he makes, no 
matter how very strange it may appear, 1 determined to tell you the 
story, ** as it was told to me.” 

The facts are perfectly true; there is not the slightest exagge- 
ration in the story, names only are changed, but the principal party 
is well known in his own profession asa solicitor ; but there is more 
in the tale than “ meets the eye,” and any careful reader will not 
fail to observe the strange circumstance of the thief having been 
noticed only by one man, and that one man speaking about the thief 
to the only one woman, in a population of 260,000, who had heard 
that a robbery had been committed—but I am anticipating. 

My friend * loguitur :” I went out to ride and make a few calls on 
my clients. I called on an old and highly valued friend, whose 
establishment was in the neighbourhood of D’Olier-street. I was 
frequently in the habit of visiting there, and on such occasions gave 
my horse into the custody of a woman who keeps a stand there for 
selling oranges, and the same woman, sure enough, is to be seen 
there any day. Upon the occasion in question I was about to hand 
her the reins, when I observed a poor boy. with a hump back, 
making most violent efforts to engage my attention, and rushing 
from the opposite side of the street towards me. I thought from 
the poor boy’s appearance that it would be a greater charity to 
employ him, so I gave him the horse, and went to pay my visit. 
Having finished my business I returned in about a quarter of an 
hour to resume my ride; but when I came out my horse was gone, 
andthe boy along withit. Isauntered up and down Brunswick-street, 
D'Olier-street, and Hawkins’-street, for upwards of half-an-hour, 
in hopes that my horse would be brought back, when the rider 
should have gratified himself, but it was no “go,” the horse was 
“ gone ;” and I immediately made off (it was auction day) to 
Goold’s Ride, to caution them against selling my “ Bucephalus.” 
Having taken this precaution, I returned to the house where I had 
been visiting, and before entering I asked my friend of the orange 
stand, if the boy had since returned with my horse? She said, “ no, 
indeed, Sir ; but Pll tell you a queer thing.” Iwas not much in 
the humour for listening to “‘ twaddle,” bat, being naturally of a 
sweet and amiable disposition, I submitted patiently to what I ex- 
pected would prove an infliction, and my amiability was amply re- 
warded. “I was just standing here,,” said she, “* since you left, and 
my mother’s cousin, Bartle Galvin ({ did not see Bartle these 
four years), was passing by, and he bid me the time of day; and 
after asking for my mother, he said, 

“* Well, Mary, it is along time since I was in Dublin, it’s a queer 
place, entirely.’ ” 

“ Throth you might say that,” says she, “ if you knew the queer 
doings that’s going on in it. Why, it’s only a couple of hours ago 
a Beton ops got down here off his horse, and a humpy back chap 
stole it.’ 
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__“ Bedad, Mary,” says he, “ that’s the very chap I saw riding an 
iligant chesnut baste out near Santry; he was galloping along and 
I took notice of the humpy back chap. 

I waited for no more.” I felt my “ edication” was complete; so 
I made off, and entering the establishment of my friend, I asked 
one of the young gentlemen to take a note for me to my office, and 
I wrote to my conductor, requesting he would send to me to 
en any of the apprentices that happened to be in the 

ouse. 

I had not to wait many minutes (as my messenger chartered a 
car), when one of my apprentices came to me, a fine, well-lookin 
fellow (one of the Meaghers of Tipperary), but as ignorant of the 
localities of ]ublin as a Quaker is “wid a lively tune.” I was 
very much disappointed that some other lad had not come to me 
upon whose sagacity I might have placed more reliance; however, 
I had no choice, so I was obliged to make the best use of the ma- 
terials I had, and, without losing much time, I explained to him 
in a hurried manner the stealing of my horse, and that I had in. 
formation that the thief was seen in the neighbourhood of Santry, 
so I just told him to take a car, and take the northern road, and 
try and find him. It will be admitted by parties acquainted with 
the various avenues leading to the Northern Road, that in giving 
the instructions I did, my young friend obtained rather a “ carte 
blanche” as to route; however, upon the instructions, meagre as 
they were, he acted, and as I was strolling down Sackville-street, 
about half-past four o’clock, my attention was attracted to an out- 
side car upon which two policemen were sitting on one side with a 
person evidently a prisoner between them, and a young gentleman 
occupied the other side, and immediately behind the car I saw a 
nice chesnut animal, which I at once recognized as my horse, and 
this was piloted by another “ blue bottle” like the chaps on the 
car. After carefully examining the cavalcade, I kept at a distance, 
but followed the direction they took, and I saw them go down to 
Sackville-lane station. Having waited until they were “ tenants 
in possession,” I entered, and after exchanging a few words with 
my young friend, and the “ Polis,” the prisoner came towards me 
and said, 

“ Your Honor, I confess I stole the ‘ baste,’ and I hope you'll 
thransport me, as I have several friends thransported, and I want 
to join them. I admit I stole the horse; I stole him that I might 
be thransported; and your Honor, won’t you do it?” 

I endeavoured to ease his mind by assuring him that he might 
rely upon my most active exertions to forward his wishes, and he 
thanked me most sincerely, with as strong a manifestation of gra- 
titude as if I had been conferring a great favour. 

It was pretty plain that the boy had been drinking freely. He 
was excited, but not drunk. Having seen the charge entered upon 
the sheet, selon les regles, I went home, having arranged with the 
sergeant on guard to attend at the police-office next morning ; and 
when ten o’clock came, there I was at the office, and the prisoner 
seemed very “‘down in the mouth,” all his taste for travel and 
anxiety to see foreign parts had passed away, and there he stood a 
fair type of “injured innocence.” The case having been called on 
I stated the fact of my having entrusted my horse to the care of 
the prisoner; and after stating what you Lene already heard, I 
repeated his strong request made to me, that he might be trans- 
ported. The prisoner looked quite amazed at the nature of my 
evidence; and he said, in the most bland voice possible, “* Oh, 
then, God knows, your worship, I am to be pitied with the same 
horse ; for only I had the prayers of the good people, I’d be dead 
long ago. I was scarce up on the baste’s back, when he ran away 
wid me; and after nearly killing me with his b y ould horse, 
this gentleman is now coming to swear away my life and take away 
my characthur.” I felt quite ashamed of the cruel part I was re- 
presented as taking, and I almost forgave the fellow for saying the 
horse ran away wid him, as I never could seduce him into a “ trot.” 
However, the magistrate cut short all further expostulations, by 
stating that he would send the case for trial. The trial took place 
at the ensuing sessions. The judge was the present Recorder. 
The clerk of the peace for the county, who prepared the indict- 
ments, was the late Wm. Dickinson, Esq. 

The case being called on, the first witness was myself. I proved 
that upon the day stated in the indictment I went out to ride, and 
that I gave to the peace! at the bar my horse, that he might take 
charge of it whilst [ entered a friend’s house to pay a visit. I then 
proved joining the cavalcade at Sackville-piace, and the earnest 
appeal made to me by the prisoner to have him transported. I 
was succeeded in the witness-box by one of the police, who proved 
that he was stationed near Santry; tbat on the day in question the 
prisoner galloped past the barrack, and seemed under the influence 
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of drink ; that in about half an hour afterwards witness was upon the 
road leading to Dublin, and saw the prisoner, still riding very hard, 
coming from Dublin; that in a minute or so after he saw him, he 
observed the prisoner fall off the horse, which still continued to 
gallop on; that having, with the aid of his comrade, secured the 
horse, he then took the prisoner, who did not seem to be much in- 
jured by the fall, and he immediately requested of witness to trans- 
port him, as he wanted to join his friends in Botany Bay, and stole 
the horse that he might be transported. 

This witness, as well as myself, was allowed to go down without 
cross-examination. The next witness produced was my young 
friend, to whom a similar request had been made, when he met the 
police in eharge of the prisoner, who thought at first that my young 
friend was the owner of the horse. This appeared to be a case, 
as the Scotch would say, “fairly proven ;” and yet what was the 
charge ?—and a very good legal charge I believe it was. 

Gentlemen of the Jury,—In this case you must acquit the pri- 
soner; there is not a — of evidence to sustain the charge laid 
in the indictment. The charge, as there laid, is for stealing a 
horse, whilst all the evidence adduced before you goes to show, not 
that the horse was stolen, but that the prisoner was entrusted with 
the care of the horse ; therefore, the crime he committed was not 
stealing, but embezzling. I do not find any count in the indict- 
ment for embezzlement ; and therefore you must acquit the prisoner, 
as there is no evidence at ali of a theft of the horse. The prisoner 
was acquitted accordingly. 

I think you will now agree with me in the proposition with which I 
at first started, viz.—that a man cannot commit a crime in England 
until he first makes himself well acquainted with the criminal law. 
Upon discussing the points of the above case with its narrator, it 
appeared to me that there were some circumstances connected with 
the case which would have created even more interest than those 
referred to, if they had been brought out in evidence. It appeared 
to me very singular and a strange coincidence that a young lad 
from the county of Tipperary, quite unacquainted with Dublin, 
and receiving such very general instructions, should havepursued his 
way, and never stopped until, at the end of three miles from town, 
he met the police bringing the prisoner back into Dublin. And 
the coincidence is still more strange when we consider that there 
are at least ten different roads by which you may go before you 
reach the northern road; and that in this case the prisoner had 
first gone out by Drumcondra, and returned by Clontarf, and then 
again went out by Drumcondra. When I thought of this, and 
that the only woman who, out of 260,000 people, knew that a horse 
was stolen, should speak to the only man who had taken notice of 
the thief. I said to myself what I now say to you—yea, verily, 
“ Truth is stranger than fiction.” NaBOcLisu. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MELBOURNE. 
Tue following narrative, written at the request of many of my 
fellow-voyagers, while on the passage from Liverpool to Mel- 
bourne, served, at all events, during that time to wile away many 
an hour that otherwise might have hung heavily enough on my 
hands. As far as the conspiring antagonism of wind and wave, 
sea-sickness and ennui, would permit, I have endeavoured to make 
it a faithful picture of what one must ordinarily experience on the 
way from the Old World to the Antipodes. To any of the readers 
of the Dustin SarurDAY MaGaAzine who may hesitate on the 
verge of “ seeking their fortunes” in that newest El Dorado, and 
to the many who have an indistinct foreshadowing of such an 
event, I have no doubt that these “ Waifs and Strays,” picked up 
by one who has actually made the experiment, will be found not 
uninteresting.—J. D. 


CHAPTER I. 
Our Departure—The Last Glimpse of Erin—Night at Sea. 


On the morning of the oth of November, 18—, I stepped on 
‘board the ship Zudor, then lying in the Mersey, ready to proceed 
on her voyage to Melbourne. It was a dark day in one of the 
darkest months of the year, and the anniversary of one of the dark- 
est stains upon the annals of England. Liverpool was so dark, that 
the sun seemed to have given up the notion of shining upon it any 
longer. A dark cloud, like a bird of ill omen, spread its murky 
wings over Birkenhead. All above and around, the dark horizon 
loomed like sombre drapery; and the Mersey seemed to be simply 
a dark mass of liquid mud, rolling along to an Ocean of Chaos. A 
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more dreary or depressing spectacle it would be difficult to conceive 
and its gloomy influence was but too distinctly perceptible in th® 
hopeless demeanour of many a sad exile, who only then, for the first 
time, fully realized how bitter it was to say “ Farewell!” 

There were nearly four hundred of us on board, impelled by 
heaven knows how many a varying impulse to sever the tender as- 
sociations of home, and seek a happier career in the newest New 
World. Most of my fellow-passengers remained on deck during 
the day; and I soon discovered among them representatives from 
almost every country in Europe. It was no difficult task to recog- 
nize the frank, intelligent face of the Irish Celt; the cold, self-im- 
portant bearing of the Englishman was equally unmistakeable ; 
upon every side resounded the pleasant dialect of the Scot; and 
scattered here and there might be seen natives of Poland, Germany, 
Italy, and France, still retaining a little of their pict ue 
national costume. As it was understood that we should not weigh 
anchor till evening, and small steamers continually plied between 
the Tudor and the shore, our friends availed themselves of the sad 
privilege of remaining with us to the last. When the moment of 
separation arrived, the deck presented scenes of sorrow which 
moved many a passionless nature to tears—parents bidding adieu 
to children, lovers to lovers, sisters to brothers, friends to friends. 
My own part in that moment of agony I shall not venture to 
describe. 

At half past three o’clock we fired a few farewell shots, weighed 
anchor, and proceeded to sea, in tow of the steamer Fury. I be- 
lieve that to most of my fellow-passengers all that evening remained 
a dreary blank, as we glided down the Mersey into the Irish Chan- 
nel. Night fell rapidly; and nearly all retired to their berths, too 
weary or wretched even to think of trying to render themselves 
comfortable. A right dexterous and indefatigable tug was the 
Fury. At midnight she had brought us abreast of the Skerries 
Light, on the coast of Wales. 

Few words were said, few eyes were closed that dismal night; 
and upon ascending the deck next day, sick and heart-weary, the 
aspect of both sea and sky was such as might have sent a chill to 
more jubilant voyagers. A fresh breeze was blowing; and just a 
little a-head was the Fury, still gallantly tugging us along between 
the coasts of Ireland and Wales. All above spread a dull, leaden 
sky, and around still stretched a horizon of impenetrable mist. At 
about eight o’clock, a.M., we knew that the dark outline which 
loomed on our left was Holyhead; but not even thus dimly could 
we discern to the right, the “green, holy hills of Ireland.” At 
noon, we saw Bardsey Island, bearing sout-east; but not a glimpse 
of the pleasant homes of Dublin or the romantic glens of Wicklow. 
I had anticipated the sad, sweet pleasure of taking a last glimpse 
of the Irish coast, and yet, although I knew that we were sailing 
past it the entire day, I strained my eyes in vain, endeavouring to 
pierce the invidious curtain of clouds that intervened. 

The day continued gloomy and sullen, and was succeeded by an 
evening quite worthy of it. Heavy masses of clouds obscured the 
sky ; the atmosphere was cold and damp; the vessel was tossed to 
and fro by a heavy ground-swell and a breeze which our inexpe- 
rienced eyes magnified into a gale. At half-past eleven o’clock 
Captain Anderson gave orders to “ cast off” from the Fury alto- 
gether, and stood out to sea. Immediately a shrill whistle, followed 
by a noise which might be mistaken for the rumbling of distant 
thunder, reverberated through the ship. It was the boatswain 
piping all hands upon deck to get ready sail. Any human sound 
resembling the hoarse prolonged roar with which our boatswain 
issued his mandates, I never heard before nor since. With his 
huge, well-knit frame, bronzed features, and immense beard—but, 
above all, bis stentorian voice—Jack Williamson might have been 
the original of Cooper’s Long Tom Coffin. 

A deafening clamour now commenced — deck Groups of 
sailors were engaged upon every side in hawling up the canvas, or 
adjusting the spars, or heaving the capstan—alternately shouting, 
singing, laughing, or swearing. For every particular rope or spar 
they seemed to have an appropriate song—singing and hawling in 
time. The execution was decidedly creditable to the capacity of 
their lungs, but their poetry disdained the ordinary attributes of 
both reason and rhyme. At intervals the clear, firm voice of the 
captain, and the ready “ Aye, aye, sir,” which greeted his orders, 
could be discerned amid the din. But, above all, as we lay listen- 
ing through the long night, rose the sweet, solemn music of Nature, 
appealing to our souls with unutterable sublimity—the plaintive 
cry of the sea-birds, the melancholy moaning of the winds, and 
the grand organ-tone of the waves. Then, indeed, we thought of 
that dread Eternity from which we were separated by but a few 











feeble planks, and of the dear friends we might never, never look 
upon again! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1724. 
“ ASSEMBLY ROLLS.” 


On the 8th of September, the Corporation voted an address to the 
King against Wood’s copper money. 

On the 26th October, a gold box was voted to Lord Carteret, 
and a silver one to T. Clutterbuck, his secretary. 

On the 5th of February, an order was made for erecting the 
Market House in Thomas-street. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—The King, by letter dated 7th April, 1724, 
directed letters patent to be passed, appointing Alan Lord Viscount 
Middleton, Richard Vicount Shannon, and Willam Connolly, Lords 
Justices of Ireland. The commission was dated the 20th fol- 
lowing: and by another letter, dated 2nd May, John Eldred was 
appointed Comptroller of the Customs of the Port. On the 11th of 
March, Joshua eo and Elija Charles obtained a royal licence 
to erect and use a mill for grinding all sorts of dying woods and 


berries. 
On the 6th May, in this year, John Lord Carteret - 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ile. 


Amongst the pardons of this year we find, James Keefe for 
felony ; William Archer, for killing Francis Osborne ; John Carden, 
for killing John Bray ; Charles Briston, for killing Robert Cle- 
ments; ‘homas Hickey, for killing Dennis Connor; William 
Berkely, for kiting Charles Coslet ; Michael Horoghoe, for felony ; 
Valentine Dowling, for killing John Wright ; Henry Duff O’Cahan, 
for felony ; Thomas Callaghan, for robbery ; Sir Andrew Aylmer 
Baronet, for feloneously taking away Mary Dowdall ; Charles Boyle, 
for killing John Nashe; Maurice Healy, for the murder of Thomas 
Moore; Henry Whologhan, for killing Thomas Browne. 

_ In this year the first of the acts (10th George I. c. 10) relat- 
ing to Smithfield Market directs the time and manner in which 
the markets are to be held and sales commence, and prohibits the 
sale of cattle on the road, within the distance of six miles; all 
salesmen who are in fact the brokers of the market, are required 
to give security, by recognizance to the Lord Mayor, in the sum 
of £500, conditioned to account honestly, and to pay to their em- 
ployers the amount of-sales, aud to sell openly and without fraud ; 
the recognizance to be deposited in the tholsel, to be perused and 
made use of without fee or reward, as occasion may require. By 
the 23rd of George IL, c. 15, the amount of this security is in- 
creased to £1,000, and a penaity of £100 is imposed on any sales- 
man who shall act as such, without giving the required security. By 
the fourth section of the first mentioned statute, a penalty is im- 
posed on any salesman endeavouring to hinder an owner from sell- 
mg, a yas cattle. 

oth these acts were temporary, but made etual by the 20th 
George II., c. 8, and by the 31st George IL, c. &, the farther re- 
striction was imposed on salesmen of not being graziers themselves, 
under a penalty of £5 per week. Each salesman, or salesmaster as 
they are now called, pays a fee of 13s 4d to the Town Clerk, on 
getting a certificate of having lodged the required security, and a 
fee of five guineas to the ler Mayor for a license—but the 
authority for this exaction is not known. 


_ In April in this year, the Archbishop of Dublin obtained a final 
judgment from the English House of Lords against the Dean of 
Christ Church, who had successively speslel. from the Court of 
Common Pleas to that of the King’s Bench in Ireland, and thence 
to the Court of King’s Bench in England. 

“In July of the same year, Dr. Marmaduke Coghill, writing 
to the Honorable Edward Southwell, while he announces the death 
of the Primate, intimates ‘the wishes of the kIngdom generally 
that the Archbishop of Dublin should succeed him.’ Doctor 
Boulter was, however, preferred to the primacy, which may ac- 
count for the ‘open enmity never to be reconciled,’ that the same 
Dr. Coghill, in the following year, states as existing between 
these Prelates. The reason for not giving the preferment to Dr. 
King yet more offended him, as that he was too far advanced in 
years to be removed, and the only opportunity that offered for 
manifesting his resentment he embraced, when receiving the 
Primate at his own house and in his dining-parlour, he remained in 
his chair without rising, and — apologised in the words : 

My Lord, I am certain your Grace will forgive me, because you 
know I am too old to rise.” 

‘A letter of this prelate in the same year (1724) to Mr. 
Southwell, as spiritedly rebukes that personage in reference to the 





coinage of Wood's halfpence: “The people here are’ of opinion 
that you owed so much to your oanaes ert have ventured a little 
of your interest to have put this matter in a fair light; but they are 
persuaded that the design was all by artifice and cunning to 
these halfpence upon us, and they take it very ill that you have 
made yourself a tool in it.” Swift, who in some other matters was 
much opposed to his Grace, warmly commends his opposition to 
Wood's coinage and his general character in the following verses, 
which we could not make room for in our last number : 


“T sing not of the Draper’s praise, nor yet of William Wood, 
But I sing of a famous Lord, who seeks his country’s good, 
Lord William’s Grace of Dublin town, ’tis he that first appears, 
Whose wisdom and whose piety do far exceed his years ; 
In every council and debate he stands for what is right, 
And still the truth he will maintain, whate’er he loses by’t ; 
And though some think him in the wrong, yet still there comes a season, 
When every one turns round about, and owns his Grace had reason ; 
His firmness to the public good, as one that knows it swore, 
Has lost his Grace for ten years past ten thousand pounds and more ; 
Then come the poor and strip them so, they leave him not a cross, 
For he regards ten thousand pounds no more than Wood’s dross.” 


‘ About the same time the Archbishop elicited similar approba- 
tion from the Dean, by directing the clergy and churchwardens of 
the city of Dublin, to appoint badges of brass, copper,-or pewter, to 
be worn by the poor of the several parishes, the badges to be 
marked with the initial letters of the name of each church, and 
numbered 1, 2, 3, &c., to be sewed and fastened to the shoulders 
of the outward garment of each of the poor ; and he directed that 
none should go out of their own es to beg, whereof the beadles 
were to take care. The project, however, proved ineffectual by the 
fraud, perverseness, or pride of its objects, who refused to receive 
the badges, or secreted them about their persons. (a) 

It being alleged that consequent on the insurrection of 1688, seve- 
ral outlawries had been illegally obtained, and had actually reduced 
some of the most ancient, noble, and opulent families of the king- 
dom, with their numerous descendants, to beggary, an application 
was made in this year to the King for the reversal of some of them. 
‘The Commons then sitting, and apprehending from his Majesty’s 
known equity and commiseration, that such application might meet 
with some success, resolved upon a petition, wherein among other 
things they tell his Majesty plainly, and even with a kind of 
menace, “that nothing could enable them to defend his right and 
title to the crown so effectually as the enjoyment of these estates 
which had been the forfeitures of the rebellious Irish, and were in the 
possession of his Protestant subjects; and therefore they were fully 
assured that he would discourage all applications or attempts that 
should be made in favour of such traitors or their descendants, so 
dangerous to the Protestant interest of the kingdom. The King 
in his answer, assured the Commons “that he would for the future 
discourage all such applications and attempts.” 

“ But the Commons, not content with this assurance, and still 
fearing that the Popish solicitors who had been employed by the 
Catholics in their late unsuccessful attempt, might prevail 
upon their clients to renew their application at another more 
favourable juncture, brought in a bill, absolutely disqualifying all 
Roman Catholics from practising as solicitors, the only braneh in 
the legal profession, which they were then permitted to practise. 

‘While this bill, which was afterwards passed into a law, was 
under debate, certain Roman Catholics of Dublin and Cork, 
not imagining that their making legal opposition to it would give 
the least offence, began to make a collection among those of their 
own persuasion in the two cities, to enable them to defray the ex- 
penses attending such opposition. However, it was untruly asserted 
and urged by the promoters of the bill, that this money was being 
collected, for “ bringing in Popery and the Pretender.” Papers were 
seized, examinations ensued, a committee appointed, and yet it 
appears, after all, by the printed report, that the sum collected to 
accomplish this mighty design, did not amount in the whole to 
£5 Notwithstanding, the committee resolved that an hum- 
ble address be presented to the Lord Lieutenant, to have the laws 
against Popery put in execution; and accordingly a proclamation 
was issued by his Grace, and the laws against Popery were strictly 
executed by the magistrates in every portion of the kingdom.” (5) 
We turn to a more pleasing theme. 


(a) Dalton’s “ Archbishop of Dublin.” 
(5) Curry’s “ Review of the Civil Wars,” 
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On the first meeting of the Irish parliament in the year 1792, 
Sir Hercules Langrishe gave notice in the House of Commons of 
his intention to introduce a bill for the relief of the Catholics. 
More petitions followed. They were, indeed, received, but on the 
motion of the Right Hon. David LaTouche, they were taken off 
the table, and rejected by a large majority. In the debate on this 
occasion, the great Grattan predicted the final success of the peti- 
tioners by one of those sublime comparisons that peculiarly charac- 
terise his eloquence : 

“What! never be free!” exclaimed this overwhelming orator. 
“Three millions of your people condemned by their fellow-subjects 
to an everlasting slavery in all changes of time, decay of prejudice, 
increase of knowledge, fall of Papal power, and the establishment 
of philosophic and moral ascendancy in its place? What! never 
be free? Do you mean to tell the Roman Catholic, ‘It is in vain 
that you take oaths and declarations of allegiance ; it would be in 
vain to renounce the spiritual power of the Pope, and become like 
any other dissenter—it would make no difference as to your eman- 
cipation. Go to France—go to America; carry your property, 
industry, manufacture, and family to a land of liberty. ‘This isa 
sentence which requires the power of a God and the malignity of a 
demon—you are not competent to pronounce it. Believe me, you 
may as well plant your foot on the earth, and hope by that resist- 
ance to stop the diurnal revolution which advances you to that 
morning sun which is to shine alike on the Protestant and Catho- 
lic, as you can hope to arrest the progress of that other light—rea- 
son and justice, which approach to liberate the Catholic and 
liberalize the Protestant. Even now the question is on its way, 
and making its destined and irresistible progress, which you, with 
all your authority, will have no power to resist, no more than any 
other great truth, or any great ordinance of nature, or any law of 
motion which mankind is free to contemplate, but cannot resist. 
There is a justice linked to their cause, aud a truth that set off 
their application.” (a) 


In this year Field Marshal George Wade had the command of 
the forces in Scotland, and during this and subsequent years, he 
superintended the construction of those roads, which led to the 
gradual civilization of the Highlands. 


“‘Had you seen those roads before they were made, 
You’d have lifted up your hands and blessed General Wadc,” 


sang an Irish ensign in quarters at Fort William, referring in 
reality to the tracks which had previously existed on the same lines, 
and which are roads in all respects, but that of being made, i.e., 
regularly constructed, and doubtless it was a work for which the 
general received infinite benedictions. 

Walpole relates, that General Wade was at a low gaming-house, 
and had a very fine snuff-box, which on a sudden he missed. 
Everybody denied having taken it, and he insisted on searching 
the company. Hedid. There remained only one man who stood 
behind him, and refused to be searched unless the general would go 
into another room alone with him. There the man told him that 
he was born a gentleman, was reduced, and lived by what little 
bets he could pick up there, and by fragments which the waiters 
sometimes gave him. ‘ At this moment I have half a fowl in my 
pocket. I was afraid of being exposed. Here it is. Now, sir, you 
my search me.” Wade was so affected, that he gave the man 
£100, and immediately the genius of generosity, whose province is 
almost a sinecure, was very glad of the opportunity of making him 
find his own snuff-box or another very like it in his own pocket 
again. (db) 


(a) MacNevin’s “ Pieces af Irish History.” 
(4) Chambers “ Book of Days,’’ vol. i. p. 369. 





THE MINSTREL’S ROSE. 





No wealth have I wherein to pride— 
One little garden fair, 
And one white rose I call my bride, 
Are all my worldly care ; 
And surely Heaven my wildlimg nurst, 
That I might breathe and move, 
For minstrel’s hearts, they say, would burst 
Without some sweet to love. 
Oh, snow pale rose !—oh, white, white flower— 
Meet bride of minstrelsy, 
Thou ne’er canst know 
Nor minstrel show 
How dear thou art to me! 
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There is a glory of the stars, 
Another of the dew; 
A glory of the sapphire bars 
The white moon panteth through ; 
There is a glory of the spring, 
That hints of Heaven’s own; 
But more I love this pearly thing 
Than all the glories known! 
Oh, meek, meek flower !—oh, white, white rose ! 
Let truth alone endure; 
The brightest bright 
May not be white— 
The whitest white’s the PuRE. 


I had a vision through my youth— 
A dream of smiles and sighs ; 
A something rayed around with truth 
For ever mocked my eyes! 
Oh! type of that exceeding fair 
Which steeped my soul in tears, 
While vainly followed, here and there, 
Along those breathless years— 
Oh, dear, dear flower !—oh, white, white rose! 
Couldst thou but hear and see 
Within my heart, 
Thou’dst know thou art 
A dear—dear rose to me! 


And resting thus upon my breast, 
Thine odour all thy dower, 
Thou breathest through my soul’s unrest 
With such all-holy power, 
That thouzh I press with fevered lip 
Each leaf as it unfurls, 
I would not dark one snowy tip 
For many—many worlds ! 
Oh, white, white flower !—oh, snow-pale rose ! 
When love’s but tinsell’d sin, 
Or guile would wear 
An angel's air, 
Pray God the veil be thin! 


And while thou shed’st, my pale, pale rose, 
Thy heaven of fragrance there— - 
And while I breathe o’er thy repose 
A minstrel’s holiest prayer, 
I’ll dream thou art no more a flower, 
But all a living soul, 
That binds me with a mystic power, 
Not angels might control ! 
Oh, snow-pale thing !—oh, white, white flower ! 
Were all, so dreamt, to be, 
Could soul or heart 
Feel all or part, 
More dearly dear to me! 


Yet, dreaming, I’ll look down thine eyes, 
Till, far within their brine, 
Our spirts meet, and, mingling, rise— 
Thy whiter tinging mine ; 
Yea, till beneath its chastening power 
The world shall melt away, 
And leave my soul a fitting flower 
To part its stem of clay! 
Oh, white, white rose !—oh, snow-pale flower ! 
Though kindred sweets we were ; 
However white, 
However bright, 
The True alone’s the fair! 


But while I woo thy tender beams 
To light me from the past, 
And shine—you glory of my dreams— 
In breathing form at last ; 
Behold! ’mid all our souls’ repose, 
The vision melts away, 
And leaves an infant with a rose— 
The minstrel and his lay! 
Oh, snow-white rose !—oh, pale, pure flower ! 
Still, couldst thou hear or see, 
‘Within my heart 
Thou’dst know thou art 
A dear—dear rose to me! 
THe BELFASTMAN. 
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BECTIVE ABBEY. 


“The same old ivy clings to the grey stones, 
And this unfading drapery of yore 
The gothic arch and sculptured casement crowns, 
And shrouds these sacred walls as heretofore ; 
These hallowed graves the cyprus still waves o’er. 
Before thee now in peaceful slumber lies 
The tranquil lake, and on the noiseless shore 
The pilgrim stands, and vainly turns his eyes 
Where our last minstrel’s monument should rise.” 
“Here by his grave, the honoured patrons rest, 
The old kind friends, whose well-known hearths and homes 
Full many a time and oft his footsteps prest; 
And now, when all is silent. as these tombs, 
They too, and all that once was theirs, are gone— 
Or if a remnant of the land that looms 
Around me still is left, from sire to son, 
The wreck of ancient preperty becomes 
A prey which law to desolation dooms. 


“‘ Here man more purely lives, lest oft doth fall, 
More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 
More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 

Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
A brighter crown.” 


In a former number we gave an illustration of the magni- 
ficent abbey of whieh the above Gothie window forms a portion, 
81 
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BECTIVE ABBEY. 


but our space on that oceasion did not permit us to give, at 
sufficient length, the historical note we then had in preparation, 
and we were compelled to postpone our illustration and{a‘por- 
tion of our notice of this magnificent ruin until a moré favotr- 
able occasion. It therefore becomes necessary to advert to 
the abbey again on this occasion. 

It belonged to the Cistercian or Benedictine monks, an 
order founded, in 1093, by St. Robert, the Lord Abbot of 
Molesima, and was erected and largely endowed by Murchad 
O’Maoleachluin, King of Meath, in the year 1150, and was 
called the Abbey of Beatitudine. The Benedictines were 
the first of the religious orders known in England, where they 
had a large number of houses. Few countries in Europe 
erected so many cathedrals and abbeys, and so munificently 
endowed them, as the English church of the olden time. The 
history of the religious orders in England and Ireland must 
be very interesting to the pious reader, but unfortunately no 
cheap history of the old Catholic days and its benevolent insti- 
tions has been published for the humbler class. 

On the subjugation of Ireland, Henry parcelled out the 
whole kingdom amongst his followers, and to Hugh de Lacy 
he granted the territory of Meath, and he subsequently became 
chief governor of the country. He erected numerons forts 
within his territory, encouraging and directing the workmen 
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by his own presence, and often labouring in the trenches with 
his own hands. One of these forts he was erecting at Durrow, 
in the King’s county, in the year 1186, on the site of an 
abbey, which profanation of one of their most ancient and vene- 
rable seats of devotion so incensed the native Irish and in- 
flamed their existing hatred, that whilst De Lacy was em- 
ployed in the trenches, stooping to explain his orders, a work- 
man drew out his battle-axe, which had been concealed under 
his long mantle, and at one blow struck off bis head. 

The “body of De Lacy, which had been a long time de- 

tained by the Irish, was buried in the monastery of Bective, 

but his head was brought to Dublin and buried in the abbey 
of St. Thomas, in 1195, by direction of Matthew, Archbishop 
of Cashel, and the Archbishop of Dublin, a kind of compro- 
mise between the two religious houses, both contending for 
the pious care of the remains of the illustrious palatine. 

Another version of this transaction is thus given by Keating 
in his “ History of Ireland :’’ ‘“‘ Hugh De Lacy, when he fixed 
himself in the government of Meath, most injuriously treated 
Clan Colman and the nobility and gentry of that country; he 
put as many to the sword as were of any distinction, and re- 
duced the inhabitants to the utmost distress. These barbari- 
ties procured him the hatred of the people, in so much, that a 
young gentleman of Meath resolved to destroy the tyrant, and 
the better to execute his purpose, he came to the fort which 
Hugh was raising at Darmaig, and disguising himself in the 
habit of a common labourer, he soon found an opportunity 
of accomplishing his design.” 

Stanyhurst bestows an infamous character on De Laey, and 
particularly charges him with ungovernable lust, which he 
brutishly gratified in defiance of every law, whether of God or 
man. But the same historian tells us his death was severely 
avenged by his son Hugh, supported by John De Courcy, who 
fell upon the inhabitants, plundered the country, and com- 
mitted the most cruel outrages that fire and sword in the hands 
of an outraged enemy could attempt and execute. 

Moore says: ‘* The assassin escaped into a neighbouring 
wood, and being doubtless favoured in his flight by the country 
people, contrived to elude all pursuit.” He further says: 
‘‘ The assassin was so obscure, that not even a name remains 
associated with the deed.” But Keating says the reverse ; and 
Taaffe asserts: ** About this time De Lacy, the usurper of Meath, 
was killed at Durrow, with the stroke of a battle-axe, by a 
young Irish lord disguised as a workman, while building a 
strong castle to keep the vicinity in subjection.” 

The abbot, being iniplicated in the rebellion of Lambert Sim- 
nell, received the king’s pardon in the year 1488. 

On the 31st of July, in the thirty-fourth year of the reign 
of Henry VIII., the abbot surrendered the abbey, with all its 
possessions, including a weir on the Boyne, and several lands, 
messuages, and tenements in the manor and grange of Bectiff, 
into the hands of the king’s commissioners. 

On its surrender, the abbey, with all its possessions, was 
granted to Andrew Wise and his heirs for ever; and on the 
Srd of December, in the sixth year of the reign of Edward VI., 
Nicholas Stanyhurst, by deed enrolled, acknowledges to have 
received from him the sum of ‘‘ a thousande a hundrethe foure 
score eight pounds eleaven pence’’ for the purchase of the 
possessions of that house. The possessions are described as 
the manor and lordship of Bective, the manor of Revagha, with 
court, leet, and view of frankpledge, the grange and rectory 
of Beetive, ‘and numerous lands in the county of Westmeath. (a) 

In the seventh year of the reign of Edward VI., Andrew 
Wise, described as Vice Treasurer, obtained license ‘from the 
crown to alienate to Richard Dillon of Preteston, John Wy- 
combe of Dublin, and Richard Cox, the site and all the pos- 
sessions of the abbey, with all its lordships, manors, and ad- 
vowsons. (b) 

On the Patent Roll of the twentieth of Elizabeth there is 


(a) Morrin’s “ Calendar,” vol. i. p. 265. 
(b) Ibid. 
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enrolled a conveyance from Andrew Wise of the Bective, to 
Gregory Cole, citizen of London, of all his castles, ee 
fisheries, and mills in the counties of Meath and Westmeath ; 
and a re-conveyance from Cole to Wise of the same posses- 
sions; to hold for life, remainder to Lady Anne Countess 
Dow ager of Sussex, remainder to Anthony, son of said Andrew 
and Lady Anne, remainder to the right heir of the said Andrew 
for ever; and on the same roll is an exemplification of a re- 
covery, dated on the octave of St. Martin, in the fourth year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, of the fishery, weirs, and lands of 
Bectiff, and other lands in the county of Meath, between 
Patrick Barnwell, Lucas Dillon, and Andrew Wise. 

In the State Paper Office, London, is preserved a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to Lucas Dillon, chief baron, and Nicholas 
Nugent, second baron, directing them to call to their assistance 
the judges of both benches, to hear and determine the cause 
between the Lady of Sussex and Andrew Wise’s daughter, her 
Majesty’s ward, as to the site and demesnes of the late monas- 
tery of the Bective. 

On the 10th of January, 1579, the Countess Dowager of 
Sussex wrote to the Privy Council of England, stating that 
Alexander Fitton had obtained a resolution of the Master of the 
Rolls without the dowager’s agent being heard, and prays for 
repayment of rent ont of the manorof Bective. She complains 
of the Archbishop of Dublin’s ‘‘ fraudulent act,” and she encloses 
a declaration to prove that Lucas Dillon, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, was the ‘‘chiefest enemy and hinderer of her pos- 
session in the Bective.” 

On the 28th of March in the same year, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, writing to Secretary Walsingham, states the reason 
why the Lord Justice and he did let a lease of the manor of the 
Bective to Alexander Fitton and his wife, and complains of the 
malignity of the Countess Dowager against her daughter, now 
Fitton’s wife, through the persuasion of her servant, Cole. 

In the same department (State Paper Office) is preserved 
the ‘‘ discourse of the whole proceedings of Alexander Fitton 
from his first acquaintance with the Lady Dowager of Sussex, 
showing her intolerable rage at his marriage,” entitled ‘‘ The 
case of the Bective in Equity,” and a letter from the Lord 
Chamberlain and Secretary Walsingham, dated 18th Apri!, 1579, 
to the Lord Justice and Council, stating that they had received 
Chancellor Gerrard’s certificate of the matter between the 
Countess Dowager and Alexander and Elizabeth Fitton, and 
enclosing an “order set down by the Lord Chamberlain 
Sussex and Sir Francis Walsingham, in the controversy 
between the Countess Dowager and the Fittons ;” and in the 
same year the Queen wrote to the {Governor or Chancellor of 
Ireland] directing payment to the Countess Dowager of the 
arrearages of the Bective. 

An inquisition taken at Ratoath, 24th May, 1624, finds 
that Sir Edward Fitton, Francis and Wm. Fitton, had been 
seized of the lands and rectory of Bectiff, and that a recovery 
was suffered in Michaelmas term in the 26th year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, by which Sir Robert Dillon became seized of 
the premises, and died 27th J uly, 1597, leaving a son, Bartho- 
lomew, who was then aged twenty years. 

King Charles I., by letters patent dated 23rd July, in the 
sixth year of his reign, granted to Henry Stanes, as assignee of 
Roger Nott of London, the abbey or religious house of the 
Bective,with all its possessions, to be held in capite ; and the 
lands are erected into a manor, with court leet and court 
baron. (a) 

On the 16th of December, in the year 1682, on ‘the ocea- 
sion of the marriage of Edward Bolton with Eleanor, daughter 
of Maurice Keatinge, Nicholas Bolton, described as of Bazile 
in the county of Dublin, granted and conveyed to Dudley 
Cooley of Castlecarbery and Richard Dixon of Calverstown in 
the same county, Sir Nicholas Loftus of Fethard, in the county 
of Wexford, and Dudley Loftus, Doctor of Laws, the lordship, 
manor, and monastery of the Bective, with its. woods, weirs, 

(a) Morrin’s “ Calendar of the Patent Rolls,” vol. iii. p. 547. 

















lands, and appurtenances, the manor of Couldnuff, and several 
other lands im the counties of Meath and Dublin, to hold in 
trust, aceording to the limitations in the settlement mentioned. 

In Wilde’s ‘‘ Boyne and the Blackwater,” we read: ‘“* From 
the bridge of Bective we obtain a pleasing view of the adjoin- 
ing abbey upon the left bank of the river. From this point 
the ruins present an imposing and picturesque appearance of a 
noble castellated mansion, rearing high its gables, turrets, and 
chimneys, and showing that its architect had both comfort and 
security 'in view. The tints which usually play upon the wails 
are of a richer and more varying hue than we have ever seen 
elsewhere. The ruins of this great monastery are among the 
most perfect in Meath, and enough still remains to enable the 
tourist to decide with a tolerable degree of certainty upon the 
original use of each compartment and every room and cell in 
the building ; and as the present proprietor has enclosed them 
with a wall, they are less desecrated than most of the ecclesi- 
astical remains in Ireland. While we are able satisfactorily to 
tra¢e the various halls, corridors, kitchens, galleries, courts, 
and cloisters, it is with great difficulty we can decide upon the 
situation of the church. Two tall lancet-shaped arches out- 
side the enclosure, on the north eastern side, and the remains 
of the handsome window which splays outward from the great 
court of the building, would lead us to conjecture that it must 
have been situate adjoining that point. Some have, however, 
supposed that it stood over the gallery which formed the 
southern énclosure of the courtyard. The Lord Abbot of 
Beetive sat as a spiritual peer in parliament, one of the 
fifteen abbots then entitled to that dignity in Ireland. 

_ An arende of pointed cinquefoil arches, supported by light 
clustered pillars, decorated with elegantly carved capitals, se- 
parates the cloister from the courtyard or quadrangle on the 
southern side ; and beneath one of these, tradition says, that 
the great Lord Palatine was buried. ‘The carving of this 
colonnade is, from the hardness of the Ardbraccan stone of 
which it is built, and the sharpness of the cutting, in fine preser- 
vation. On the extreme western pilaster we find a figure cut in 
relief, of an abbot, and above it a shield enclosing three fleur- 
de-lts. The great tower at the entrance above the porch is 
still very perfect, and by its loopholes and battlements, shows 
that the inmates were, occasionally at least, entitled to be con- 
sidered a part of the church militant.”’ (a) 

The parish, which is situated on the Boyne, and on the road 
from Trim to Navan, is in the diocese of Meath, and being 
abbey-land, is wholly tithe free. The rectory is impropriate 
in Mr. Bolton; and although those venerable ruins should 
inspire motions of piety and religion in the coldest heart, and 
should suggest a model of ecclesiastical beauty and magnifi- 
cence, strange to say, there is no church in the parish. 








There are many different ways of getting on in the world ; it does 
not always mean making a great deal of money, or being a great man for 
people to look up to with wonder. Leaving off a bad habit for a good 
one is-getting on in the world; to be clean and tidy, instead of dirty and 
disorderly, ig getting on; to be careful and saving, instead of thoughtless 
and wastefal, is getting on; to be active and industrious, instead of idle 
and lazy, is getting on; to be kind and forbearing, instead of ill-natured 
and quarrelsome, is getting on; to work as diligently in the master’s 
absence as in his presence, is getting on; in short, when we see any one 
properly attentive to his duties, persevering through difficulties to gain 
such knowledge as shall be of use to himself and to others, offering a 
good example to his relatives and acquaintances, we may be sure that he 
is getting on in the world. Money isa useful article in its way; but it 
is possible to get on with small means; for it is a mistake to suppose that 
we must wait for a good deal of money before we can do anythwwg. Per- 
severance is often better than a full purse. There are more helps towards 
getting on than is commonly supposed; many people lag behind or miss 
the way altogether, becanse they do not see the simple and abundant 
Means which surround them on all sides; and so it happens that these 
means are aids which cannot be bought with money. ‘Those who wish 
to get on in the world must have a stock of patience and perseverance, of 
hopefal confidence, a willingness to learn, and a disposition not easily cast 
down by difficulties and disappointments. 


——— 











(@) Wilde's * Beauties of the Boyne and the Blackwater.” 
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‘‘ SINGLE-BLESSEDNESS.” 

CEeLipacy, where it is dictated by prudence, is not only com- 

mendable in itself, as a safeguard against individual misery, 

but is entitled to the. gratitude of the public, inasmuch as it 

is the preservative of a nation from moral degradation and 

general distress. But this proposition is of no weight against 

another which we are accustomed to hear from the lips of an 

amiable young lady of our acquaintance—naniely, that itis ‘‘a 
sin and a shame” for gents who have homes of their own, and 

everything comfortable, that they should not take wives. There 
may be a little personal feeling in the remark of our fair friend, 
seeing that in her own immediate neighbourhood there are 
several ‘‘over-grown boys’’ who live dreamily on in “ single- 
blessedness,”’ apparently oblivious to the fact that there are 
ladies in the same position almost next-door, whom they might 
render happy, and themselves too, by an amalgamation of their 
respective habitations, and a joint-stock association of them- 
selves, ‘‘ with power to add to their number.” Personal or 
not, we think the observation is just. It is really provoking 
to sec middle-aged men pretending that they are happy with 
their half-starved beefsteak dinners and buttonless shirts, while 
all the time their hearts secretly confess how deficient they 
are in all that gives a real charm to existence. Determined 
celibacy of this sort arises from want of common sense. The 
old bachelor does not see human life with his specs properly 
adjusted. Perhaps he has had a hard struggle with fortune in 
his young days, and never having been able to get over the 
fright which poverty gave him in his youth, thinks, even in the 
midst of plenty, that instead of having anything to spare for 
wife or ehild, he is not sure of his own wants being supplied 
for the remainder of his existence. Then there is another set, 
‘‘children of fortune,” men who have been wandering about 
all their lives, till they almost forget what a home is. These, 
let them settle when or where they like, have an absolute diffi- 
culty in comprehending the idea of matrimony ; and even if they 
could understand it, would dread the ‘‘ yoke,” lest they should 
some day take it into their heads to go on a voyage to Tim- 
buctoo, and be bothered with the “‘ bairns.”” Others again have 
a holy horror of conjugating (and consequently decline) lest they 
should meet a ‘‘better-half” who gloried in the length and 
elasticity of the ‘‘ unruly member,” or own children who took 
a peculiar delight in ‘‘ driving a coach-and-four ” through the 
parental precepts. As if every or any speculation in this ter- 
restrial sphere were insured against risk of some kind or other. 
There is still another class who repudiate matrimony as a thing 
calculated to abridge their personal liberty—who would wish to 
be, in the words of the poet, 

“free as nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
And wild in words the noble savage ran.” 


But it should be borne in mind that the ‘‘noble savage’’ 
never indulged in the luxury of “ pantaleites ’—not a rag of 
toggery had he of any kind, nor a house to shelter him ; and 
his freedom consisted in the liberty to scalp every other 
‘‘noble savage’’ like himself, with the distinct understanding 
that he was to be scalped too whenever he met any one able 
and willing to do it. 

Now, remember that freedom of this sort is not always good 
in itself—it is only a means of good, and to be appreciated only 
where it produces a sensible benefit. If exemption from ma- 
trimony produced a general good, we would say, remain single ; 
but this is not the case. Universal exemption from matrimony 
would make the world a wilderness. But then bachelors 
fancy that there is something irksome in the constancy which 
matrimony demands as one of its conditional rules, and they 
excuse themselves for not undertaking its responsibilities by a 
pretended appprehension of breaking its obligations. Again 
others argue that by steering clear of matrimony they avoid all 
its cares and expenses, and secure their own individual happi- 
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ness to the close of their dreary existence. This is a great 
fallacy. Where is the “‘ well-to-do” bachelor ‘‘ uncle” who has 
not brothers or sisters with lots of juveniles, who are quar- 
tered on him in alternate lots ‘‘ to keep him company,”’ until he is 
mercilessly fleeced. But the miserable beings are not allowed 
to escape with providing for a troop of nephews and nieces ; 
they often become the prey of servants, who don’t seruple to 
levy income-tax off their masters’ property. Where, then, is 
the bachelor who, to escape ‘‘ petticoat government,” is not 
only wholly ruled, but three-quarters tormented, and more 
than half plundered by some domestic who knows his ‘‘ weak 
point,” and manages him accordingly. It is, therefore, the 
interest of those poor, forlorn, unprotected males, if they 
regard their own interests, to marry in absolute self-defence. 
Finally, as to the assurance of happiness up to the period 
of ‘‘shuffling off their mortal coils,” nothing could be more 
absurd. If happiness depended on wealth alone—which it 
notoriously does not—it might be secured ; but happiness, so 
far as it depends on anything earthly, depends on the cultiva- 
tion of the social affections, which is the very point the 
bachelor has neglected till it is too late, when he finds himself 
without “‘ chick or child,’’ unable to comfort himself with his 
gold, and totally destitute of what alone could console him 
in his old age. Such is the closing scene of this pretended 
happiness of a single life—with wealth, coveted by insincere 
friends ; without it, exposed to all the evils of poverty. 


owe 


ROMANCE OF IRISH HISTORY. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FORD OF THE BISCUITS. 








AccorpinG to the late Dr. O’Donovan, who was justly es- 
teemed the highest modern authority on all Irish genealo- 
gical subjects, “the famous and truly Irish family of 
Maguire, the chiefs of Fermanagh since the year 1302, de- 
rive their name and descent from Odhar, the eleventh in 
descent from Colla-da-crich, great-grandson of Cormac Mac 
Art, monarch of Ireland about the middle of the third cen- 
tury.” Their territory was almost co-extensive with the 
modern county of Fermanagh, and the Maguires were as- 
sisted in their government by petty chieftains who were all 
tributary to them, some of them holding office immediately 
under the head of the family. Of those lesser chieftains, the 
principal names were Muldoon of Lurg; O’Fianigan of 
Tooraagh ; MacGillafinen (now made Linden or Leonard) of 
Clanawly ; MacDonnell of Ciankelly ; Magunshinan of Tir- 
kennedy ; O’Mulrony and O’Cassidy of the present barony 
of Coole. The O’Cassidys were, during the middle ages, 
hereditary physicians to the Maguires ; the MacCafirys their 
standard bearers. 

In the 11th of Elizabeth, the whole of the territory of 
Fear-magh-enagh, or the country of the lakes, now written 
Fermanagh, was made shire-ground. At this time, Cucon- 
naght, fourteenth in descent from Odhar or Uidhir (from 
whom the name MacUidhir or Maguire is derived) was the 
chief. When the lord-deputy sent to inform Maguire that 
he was about to appoint a sheriff to his territory, the reply 
was: ‘‘ Your sheriffe -shali be welcome to me, but let me 
know his ericke” (the fine to be imposed on his murderer) 
‘‘ or the price of his head aforehand, that if my people cut it 
off, I may cut the ericke upon the country.” There was no 
mistaking a hint like this, but nevertheless a sheriff was ap- 
pointed, a creature who soon began to play such pranks of 
tyranny and oppression on the native Irish, that Maguire 
was only dissuaded from having the ericke called into requi- 
sition by the earnest interposition of the then loyal Earl of 
Tyrone. Indeed, the interference of Tyrone was barely in 
time, as Maguire had imprisoned the obnoxious Saxon 
official, together with his train of loose women, within the 
walls of a decayed church where they were securely guarded 
awaiting execution. The lord-deputy, litzwilliam, could ill 
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brook this meditated treatment of the representative of Eng- 

lish law, and consequently we find Maguire proclaimed a 

traitor. A desolating war was the immediate consequence. 

Time rolls on, and we find neither party entirely successful. 

At length, in 1593, we read that Maguire—i.c, Hugh the son 

of Cuconnaght—is marching through the south of Brefny, 

by the left of Lough Allen, along the south of Tirerrill and 

Corran, to the bridge of the monastery of Boyle, and into 

the plains of Connaught, plundering and burning. The 

English governor, Sir Richard Bingham, meets him in force, 

when a fiercely contested cavalry engagement follows. Here 

was slain Edmond Magauran, Primate of Armagh, who ac- 

cidently happened to have been along with Maguire. The cir- 

cumstances attending this action are thus given by Connellan 

in his translation of the ‘* Annals of the Four Masters,” under 

the date 1593: “ This prelate, Edmond Mac Gauran, was of 

the old family of the Mac Gaurans, chiefs. of Tullaghaw in 

Cavan, and an account of him is given in Stuart’s ‘* Armagh,” 
and in Brennan’s “ Ecclesiastical History.” He was con- 
secrated at Rome Archbishop of Armagh, and on his arrival 
in Ireland in 1593, a large reward was offered for his appre- 
hension by the lord-deputy, Sir William Russell; and con- 
sequently the Bishop was compelled to keep himself con- 
cealed, and was protected chiefly at the residence of his 
friend, Hugh Maguire, Lord of Fermanagh, who refused 
to give him up to the deputy. Maguire, as above stated in 
the text, having proceeded with his forces against the Eng- 
lish in Connaught, was accompanied by the Bishop, and 
having encountered the English under the governor, Sir 
Richard Bingham, they had a sharp conflict at a place called 
Sciath-na-Fearta, which appears to have been situated near 
Tulsk in Roscommon. Many were slain on both sides, but the 
English forces were defeated, and Hugh Maguire transfixed 
with a spear and slew on the spot Sir William Clifford, 

one of the chief commanders of the English. ‘The Bishop 

Mac Gauran was accompanied by Cathal Maguire and Felim 
Mac Cafiry, the standard-bearer, who being attacked by some 
of the English cavalry, were prostrated in the shock, and 
some of Maguire’s gallowglasses having rushed to their aid 

on hearing the Bishop’s voice, they, in consequence of the 

thick mist which prevailed at the. time, mistook Cathal 

Maguire, who was valiantly defending his fallen friend, 

for one of the English, and unfortunately slew him; and 

the Bishop himself was slain by the thrust of a spear by 

one of the English horsemen.” After this, Maguire re- 
tires unmolested with all his preys to his stronghold at Innis- 
killen. We would more than exceed our space, and perhaps 
weury the reader, were we to recount even a tithe of the com- 
binations entered into by the English, and we are sorry to 
write a number of native chieftains, for the speedy destruction 
of the now dreaded Maguire. Suffice it to say, that our chief- 
tain proved himself a match for all the powers sent against 
him, and held so high a head that at length the Lord Justice 
determined to make a desperate effort for his subjugation. 
To this end he collected an immense force in the pale, and 
proceeded stealthily and without delay through the adjoining 
territories, until he arrived at Enniskillen, Maguire’s chief 
fortress, to which he laid siege, and which, by the aid of 
powerful engines, he was at length able to capture,. As soon 
as Maguire—who was not present in the castle during its 
investment—heard that the lord justice had taken his de- 
parture after having left a garrison in the fortress, he sent 
messengers to Hugh Roe O’Donnell, entreating him to come 
to his assistance against the common enemy. O’Donnell 
promptly responded to the call, and the English garrison in 
the castle find themselves in their turn cooped up and be- 
sieged. It does not appear whether ire | 

artillery or engines such as the English had so successfully 
used against the place ; but certain it is that Maguire and 
O’Donuell besieged the hold from the beginning. of June to 





the middie of August, all the time burning and. plundering 














the territories of the English and of some Irish enemies— 
amongst the rest, those of Conor Oge, son of Conor Roe 
Maguire, whom the English had set up in opposition to Hugh, 
and who was known as the English Maguire. ‘Divide and 
conquer’—the old, old, story! A very considerable por- 
tion of the old fortress of Enniskillen still remains, and often 
when regarding its massive walls have we contemplated the 
feelings of that English garrison which had been there 
peleagured, and on the slenderest of rations. Lough 
Erne is fair to look upon, even in winter, when the surround- 
ing hills are bare and tawny.; in the summer months it pre- 
sents a scene of surpassing loveliness; but we can imagine 
that the cabined and cribbed garrison had rather been gazing 
on the dreariest turlough of Connaght than on the sal- 
monful stream of the Erne, with the gallowglasses of Maguire 
and Q’Donnell keeping guard over their slightest movement. 
At length a forlorn hope starts from the castle wall—pro- 
bably from beneath the shade of the tower, which still re-. 
mains and bears all the appearance of having been the| 
“water gate” of the fortress. It:succeeds in ‘bearing tidings | 
to-the lord justice of the famishing state of the warders, | 
and as:soon as ‘it hasbeen understood in high places that. 
unless assistance of men and provisions be sent, the castle 
must fall once more into the hands of the “Irish enemie,” 
there:is a mighty stirring in the English pale, and amongst 
the Irish allies of the Saxons. In the words of the Four 
Masters, when Sir William Fitzwilliam heard of the ex- 
tremity of the guards of Enniskillen, “‘ he commanded a great 
number of ‘the men of Meath, the chiefs of the O’Riellys, 
and the Binghams of the province of Connaught, under the 
command of young George Bingham, to come for the pur- 
pose of. conveying provision stores to Enniskillen. ‘Those 
chiefs, having met together, proceeded to Cavan, the town of 
O’Rielly, for the provisions, and they marched along theright- 
hand-side.of Lough Erne, until they came within abont four 
miles of the town (of Enniskillen.) When Maguire, i.¢., 
Hugh, learned. that those forces were marching towards the 
town with the provisions before mentioned, -he, with his 
own forces and the forces left. him by O’Donnell, together 
with Cormac the son of .the baron—namely, the brother of 
the Earl O’Neill, proceeded, and: halted at a narrow pass: by 
which. they,expected they would march towards them. That 
plan was advantageous, for they came without taking . an 
notice until they: encountered Maguire’s party at. Beal-Atha- 
Sainreadhaig. A violent and fierce conflict, and a strenuous 
and determined battle ensued between. both parties ; but at 
length Maguire and his forces defeated the other party by 
force of.arms,.so that he slaughtered their chiefs, and he 
continued pursuing the vanquished for a long distance from 
that place. Immense was the number of officers and com- 
mon soldiers that were slain in that battle; a vast number 
of horses, and.a great deal. of arms and property, were left in 
that place, besides the steeds and horses that were carrying 
the stores to. Enniskillen. -Some scattered fugitives of the 
men of Mzath and of the O’Riellys escaped from that fierce 
conflict to tell the tale, and they did not stop till they arrived 
in Brefney.O’Rielly. ‘The direction which young George 
Bingham took; with the few who accompanied him from 
that field of; battle, was. through Lurgan of Clan Cobtach 
Mac Gauran, through Brefney U’Rourke, and from thence to 
Sligo. A. name-was established for the ford at. which that 
great victory was gained—viz., Bel-Atha-na-mBriosgaidh, 
(the Ford of the Biscuits), on account of the great quantity 
of the buiscits and.gmall cakes that.were left in their posses- 
sion that day. When the guards of the castle received in- 
telligence of the forces being defeated, they gave up the town 
to Maguire, who gave them quarter.” 

“Such is the story of. the “ Ford of the Biscuits,” a point 
situated upon the river Arney, at a distance of about six 
English miles from Enniskillen. The old ford is now spanned 
by Drummane-bridge, a locality well-known to anglers. 
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For ten long years had Hugh Maguire defied all the forces 
sent against him by Elizabeth, when, in the month of Mareb, 
1600, as related in the Annals, he died a valiant soldier’s 


death, The circumstances attending his last exploit are 


perhaps as romantic as any related in our history, In com- 
pany with O’Neill, he had been preying Munster, and haying 
collected an immense booty, he left his force to guard it, in- 
tending himself with a few horsemen to proceed to the camp 
of O’Neill. In the meantime, intelligence of his intended 
journey, and the smallness of his accompanying force, had 
reached the ears of Sir Warham St. Leger, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the two provinces of Munster. St. Leger imme- 
diately mustered an active troop of horse, armed and clad 
in armour, and at a certain pass not far from Cork lay in 
ambush for , i This arrangement so far succeeded, 
that the chieftains met, and ‘“‘the dauntless Maguire, though 
encountering fearful odds, struck. spurs to his horse and ad- 
vanced like a lion, for he was a man who never turned, his 
‘back to.an.enemy.” St. Leger is recorded to have mortally 
wounded Maguire by the shot of a pistol, but Maguire, ere 
relinquishing the fight, clove the President’s skull through 
the helmet, so that he died almost immediately. He then 
cut his way through the enemy, five of whom he slew with 
his own hand, and escaped, but died of his wounds the same 
day. 

‘The death of Maguire,” write the Annalists, “ was the 
cause of profound sorrow and seyere affliction to O’Neill 
and the Irish chiefs in general; and that was not to be 
wondered at, for he was the pillar of battle and conflict, the 
shield of protection and deliverance, a tower of defence and 
fortitude, and a mainstay of hospitality and generosity ofjthe 
Orgiellians, and of most of the Irish in general, in ba Hime. 
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ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Monorzirr, Esq. 


(Continued from page 305,) 
A clever weekly publication long since defunct, speaking of 
Elliston, has these observations: “Robert William had the 
mania of bargain-making ; he never would give for anything 
the price asked. ‘This fact, once known, of course all who 
dealt with him made a proportionately exorbitant demand, 


y | and the abatement Elliston’s haggling effected only reduced 


the amount to what they would otherwise have originally 
required. But Elliston had the gratification of chuckling 
over the fact, that “he gave but two-thirds of the sum 
demanded. Though notoriously a schemer, Kiliston was 
himself ‘a victim making victims; no.man had more 
frequently to lament the deceptions. practised on him,” The 
writer however adduces no fact in illustration of this 
characteristic. The following narration may supply the 
deficiency. 

About the year 1830, a near connexion of Elliston, origi- 
nally educated and intended. for the church, after having 
successively, but unsuccessfully, tried his fortunes as a pro- 
vincial librarian, and a manager at more than one town 
theatre, resolved to settle as an agriculturalist in Van 
DPiemen’s land. For this purpose, accompanied by an expe- 
rienced husbandman, who was to serve as shephard, plough- 
man, &c., and a single young woman from the country, skilled 
as a dairy-maid, he set sail for Hobart Town. An accident, 
however, caused him on his arrival to abandon his farming 
speculation,, and he ultimately took a store some little 
distance up the country, which promised to turn out a very 
lucrative, speculation. 

A. great variety of articles being required properly to stock 
the new concern, Elliston reeeived a number of commissions 
from his relative, who probably knew the actor’s peculiar 
fancy, to make the necessary purchases for him in London. 
Among other things required was a large painting of a 
Saracen’s Head, to serve as a sign for the store, and some 
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alehouse pots, from which to regale the convicts and settlers 
that happened to pass that way, and a quantity of other 
articles, all of which he was instructed to get as cheap as 
possible. This being an employment completely to Elliston’s 
taste, he was very soon all bustle, and the narrator happening 
to call on him one morning just as he was setting out on his 
purchasing mission, was requested to accompany him. ; 

“T am going to make a crusade this morning,” said 
Elliston, “in quest of a Saracen’s Head, which I expect to 
pick up a great bargain, and shall want to* consult your 
judgment.” 

Their first step was to proceed to Snow-hill, Elliston 
having an idea that if he could possibly procure the original 
painting of the Saracen’s Head which serves as a sign to the 
far-famed hostelrie which has so long existed there, it would 
create a great sensation throughout all Australia. The pro- 
prietor of the inn was, however, not to be moved, nor his sign 
either. 

“ What, sir,” said he, “part with my Saracen’s Head! 
Why, Snow-hill would be nothing without it! The glory of 
London would be gone !” 

All Elliston’s arguments were unavailing. 

“We must go farther a-field,” he whispered to the nar- 
rator. 

Accordingly they perambulated Holborn, and searched 
St. Giles’s, but without success. The Seven Dials proved 
alike barren, and as a dernier ressort, they visited Broker’s- 
alley, but no Saracen’s Head was to be found. _ 

“Have you got a Turk’s Head ?” said Elliston. 

But Turks’ Heads were equally scarce, though he expressed 
his willingness, if necessary, to dispense with the Paynym’s 
mustaches. As for the alehouse pots, he was assured the 
pewterer was the only person from whom he could procure 
them ; but Elliston wanted to buy them a bargain, and to 
have given an order for them, or purchased them new, would 
by no means have suited his book. 

Many of the brokers and dealers thought it possible they 
might have a Saracen’s Head and some pewter pots in the 
course of a few days, but none of them would speak possi- 
tively. In this state of things, after making a circuit of 
Drury-lane, Elliston and the narrator returned, much 
fatigued, to Blackfriars-road, where a good dinner and some 
choice old port very soon recruited their exhausted spirits. 

They were proceeding to discuss a second bottle, for 
Elliston having determined to employ the joint talents of his 
two scene-painters, Marshall and Phillips, to produce a 
Saracen’s head of gigantic proportions, was speedily re- 
gained his good-humour, when a heavy knock like that of a 
dun was heard at the street-door, and the servant soon after 
entering, announced that there were two men outside—one 
with a large picture, and the other with a bag full of some- 
thing, who wanted to see her master. Evening by this time 
had fairly set in. 

«Two men wanting to see me ?” said Elliston, rather sur- 
prised. “A picture, and a bag full of things! Well, let 
them come in,” 

The strangers were accordingly introduced, and entered, 
one lugging in a large picture, swinging in a rude wooden 
frame, and the other with a well-filled bag over his shoulders. 
As they stood at the door scratching their heads, and staring 
at Elliston, their appearance was anything but prepossessing ; 
in fact they were very ill-favoured-looking fellows. 

‘* Now, friends,” said Elliston, very importantly, “7 am 
Robert William Elliston—what is your business with me ?” 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, gov’nor,” said the foremost of the fellows, 
“but ve happened to be in Broker’s-alley to-day ven you ver 
a axing about a Saracen’s Head, and inquiring arter some 
public-house pots; and as this ’ere other gemman and I 
happened to have the wery identical ticket, vy ve thought 
there could be no harm in our bringing on ’em here, and 
here they are.”’ 








nn  ———— 


As he uttered these words “the other gemman,” with 
very satisfied grin, placed the picture for Elliston’s i i 
in the most advantageous light he could. It was, indeed, a 
very ample sign of a Saracen’s Head hanging in the centre 
of an uncouth and dirty-looking wooden frame. There were 
the turban, the fierce mustaches, and the white tunic. 

“Tt must be Tippoo Saib,” whispered Elliston, much 
delighted. 

“It is Tip-em Sap,” said the fellow, imperfectly catching 
his words. 

“Or El Hyder,” observed Elliston, with a wink to the 
narrator. 

‘“‘ No occasion to hide it, muster,” said the fellow indig- 
nantly ; “ fit to be showed any vere.” 

“ It might even serve for the Sultan Saladin.” 

“Sarve for anything, sir, it’s such a good un,” said the 
fellow. 

“It does indeed look very fresh, friend, considering.” 

** Wery fresh indeed, sir.” 

** Might even have come from the Holy Land.” 

*¢T shouldn’t vonder.” 

“ Well, I shall make you an offer for it. What's your 
money ?”’ 

“ Five guineas is the wery lowest !” 

“Three pounds is my maximum, not a farthing more.” 

“You are wery hard, gov’nor; but, howsendever, as you 
talks of a drop of max as well, vy you must have it your 
own vay, that’s all.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” cried Elliston, quite delighted. “ The 
Saracen’s Head is mine.” 

“‘ Now, friend,” to the other man, “let us see what you 
have got in your bag there. Come, leave off your damnable 
faces, and begin.” 

The fellow grinned at his honour being so “wery facetious,” 
and Elliston filling his glass again, winked knowingly at 
the narrator, while a goodly row of pint and quart alehouse 
tankards were unbagged, and placed very carefully in 
regular order on the table. 

* Aha!” said Elliston “we must mind our p’s and q’s 
here—prove ourselves lads of metal—these indeed smack—” 

“* Yes these are the rale things, ain’t they, sir?—genuine 
parlour- pots,” said the fellow with a grin. ‘ You see they 
are all on ’um spouted, quite reg’lar.” 

** Ay, ay, no doubt they have been spouted often enough,” 
said Elliston. 

“ Rale Britannia metal, gov’nor—almost equal to Tooth 
ane Egg.” 

“Ym not to be bit, fellow,” said Elliston, confidently. 

“‘ And only got the gemman’s correspondence on ’em as 
they belonged to.” 

“G.E.,” said Elliston, much pleased, noticing the letters 
engraven on the tankards—* strange coincidence. I have 
only to prefix a W. to them, and they are the very initials.” 

“Vell, that is curous, Bill,” said the fellow, “they are 
the gemman’s own ineggshells, you hears. You must stand 
a pint extra for that, gov’nor.” 

After some haggling, the tankards were finally purchased 
at a shilling each—scarcely more, as the fellows assured 
Elliston, than the price of old pewter, the real value being 
half-a-crown and fiveshillings each. “ Besides vich,” observed 
one of the fellows, “ve'll give your honour the bag into the 
bargain.” 

“Oh, yes, ve’ll give his honour the sack with a deal of 
pleasure, Jem,” said the other fellow, “as soon as ve touches 
the tin.” 

There was no resisting the temptation of the bag ifto the 
bargain ; the money was paid, and the fellows instantly dis- 
appeared, seemingly as much pleased as Elliston himself, 
who was delighted with his purchases. 

“This is the genuine article,” said he, surveying the 
Saracen’s Head with great rapture. ‘This will astonish 
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Tasmania a little, I should think. I will grant you that 
Marshall and Phillips might have painted a better picture, 
but there is a rude effect, a broad attraction in your itinerant 
sign-daubers. These fellows snatch a grace beyond the rules 
of art—and I have got it for almost nothing. Then these 
tankards, they positively look better than silver. Come, we 
will hansel one of them with a little mulled port, by way of 
an episcopal nightcap. Here, Mrs. Brown,” summoning his 
housekeeper, “ lemons, nutmeg, and the warming-pot.” 

Mrs. Brown duly appeared, and madea strong remonstrance 

ainst the Saracen’s Head remaining in the room, on the 
score that the filthy frame would spoil her furniture ; she also 
complained that the tankards were flagrant with odours of 
stale porter and tobacco, and would scent the whole house. 
After some altercation, Elliston, as is usual in these cases, 
was forced to submit to his “dame of the keys,” and 
it was agreed that the Saracen’s Head and the tankards 
should be placed in the yard, there to remain till they were 
packed up for transportation. 

To the yard then they were accordinyly removed, Elliston 
remarking that the Saracen’s Head had doubtless been used 
to brave all weathers. 

The night turning out an uncommonly stormy one, and the 
mulled port proving very potent, the narrator made Black- 
friars-road his home till the next day; he met Elliston at 
the breakfast-table in the morning, and it was while enjoying 
this social meal that the comedian received a call from R., 
one of his especial intimates. 

* Ah, my dear fellow!” said Elliston ; “ welcome, welcome. 
You come in the very nick; I have been making some pur- 
chases, the greatest bargains—but you shall judge. Jane, 
go into the yard, and bring in the Saracen’s Head you will 
find there.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the girl; hastening to obey his injunction. 

“ A gem, sir—a perfect gem,” said he to R., “ that shall 
not blush unseen, nor waste its sweetness on the desert 
air I got it for a mere song—not half its value; completely 
took the fellow in that sold it me.”’ 

Here the girl returned. 

‘‘ Well, where’s the Saracen’s Head ?” 

“'There’s no Saracen’s Head there, sir,” said the girl ; 
“there’s only an old gentleman in a powdered wig and white 
coat.” 

“Powdered wig and white coat!” said Elliston ‘indig- 
nantly ; “‘ the wench is mad! Don’t you know the difference 
between a turban and tunic, and a wig and waistcoat ? 
Then there’s his whiskers—the cat’s are nothing to them !” 

“‘ Whiskers! there are no whiskers there, sir—all as plain 
as the back of my hand.” 

“What! you don’t mean to tell me any person has been 
barbarous enough to shave my Saracen during the night, do 
you? The silly jade don’t know what whiskers mean.” 

“‘ Indeed but I do, sir!” said the girl, bridling up. 

“Well, well,” said R. impatiently, “let us have the picture 
in, and then we shall see.” 

The picture was accordingly brought in, when, to the great 
astonishment of Elliston and the narrator, instead of a black- 
whiskered Saracen, with a turban and tunic, there only 
appeared the benevolent countenance of the Earl of Cora- 
— in his usual full-bottomed cauliflower, and white uni- 

orm.” 

““ What the devil’s this?” said Elliston; “here’s a 
metamorphosis! My Saracen turned into this old Put! 
By what. magic——” 

The mystery was soon solved; the poor earl, by the aid of 
a little distemper, had easily been converted into Mahometan- 
ism, his wig turned into a turban, and his coat and waistcoat 
into a muslin tunic. A touch of the brush had furnished 
him with a pair of ferocious mustaches, a slight coat of gum 
passed over the whole had fixed the chalks, and given it com- 
pletely the appearance of oil painting ; but it could not with- 








stand the effects of a night’s rain. Through its exposure in 
the yard, 

“ The peltings of the pitiless storm,” 
had completely washed away all appearance of the paganism 
that had so charmed Elliston. , abs 

‘‘My warlike Saracen turned into this lamb-looking 
Christian. The fellows have completely done me,” said the 
mortified Elliston. “I’m bit, though I did get it at half- 
price. Well, no matter, there are the pots, there’s no 
mistake about them; the rain can’t have converted them 
into anything else—they must make me amends.” 

“ Ay, I should like to see the pots,” said R. ironically. 

Agreeably to her orders, Jane then brought in the tankards, 
and Elliston proceeded to expatiate on their excellences to 
the sceptical R., who commenced a very close examination 
of one of them. 

“ Well, what do you think of them ?” said Elliston trium- 
phantly, after R. had turned them over some time ; “ they 
are at least intact, you see.” 

“The tankards are very well,” replied R.; “ but among 
all your other characters, I never knew you had appeared in 
your present one before ; for this is surely a new character.” 

‘“* What character ?” roared Elliston. 

* Why, a pot-stealer !” replied R., drily. 

“ A pot-stealer ! a pot-stealer !” cried Elliston, confounded. 
“What do you mean? What authority have you for » 

“ Authority? plenty,”said R.,“ undeniable evidence—proof 
positive—nothing can be clearer. Look here,” and turning 
up the bottom of the pot, he displayed, to the great morti- 
fication and horror of Elliston, the following notice, very 
legibly, and deeply cut in the metal— 

“This pot is stolen from the General Elliot, Gibraltar- 
row, Lambeth ” 

It was the same with all the others. Elliston stood 
petrified. 

‘‘Don’t make yourself uneasy,” said R., jeeringly ; “it’s 
only petty larceny—whipping at the cart’s-tail, that’s all; 
and as you got them so cheap, you surely won’t mind that.” 

“‘ What—petty larceny—whipping at the cart’s-tail!” 
cried Elliston in agony—“ Robert William Elliston whipped 
at the cart’s-tail! Death to Melpomene !—degradation to 
Thalia! I'll have nothing to do with them—the scoundrels ! 
I’ve been finely taken in—rarely bamboozled! Here, Jane, 
remove these vile recipients instantly. C them back to 
Gibraltar-row—the General Elliot. This accounts for the 
initials G. E., that I thought so a propos. Never will I buy 
another bargain—no, not even if I get it for nething! The 
villains—the traitorous villains !” 

Jane obeyed her master’s directions. The tankards were 
forthwith conveyed to the surprised and delighted host of the 
General Elliot, from whose back-yard it appeared they had 
been adroitly abstracted in the dusk of the previous evening 
while hanging on a pot-rack to dry, together with the rack 
itself, which on further examination, was found to have been 
converted into the identical wooden-frame in which the poor 
Saracenized Cornwallis had been gibbeted, and which had so 
much excited Mrs. Brown’s indignation. 

Elliston was for a long time very sore whenever the sub- 
ject of the Saracen’s Head and pewter-pots was broached ; 
but he at last reconciled himself to the cheat, resolving to 
have nothing further to do with bargains. 

‘“‘ For in this instance,” said he, ‘though I did get the 
things for a mere nothing, I was not only robbed of the money 
I paid for the goods, but was absolutely laughed at as a fool 
jnto the bargain.” 
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A little three-year-old-boy, already set apart for a lawyer's 
calling, being taken in hand with a switch, after having been forbidden 
to pick another pear from a favourite dwarf tree, indignantly exclaimed, 
“ Nlamma, I did not pick off the pear; you come see if I did.” Sure 
enough he didn’t. He simply stood there and ate it, and the core was 
still dangling from the stem. 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I rear I must. be very deficient in the power of generalizing, so 
valuable—so invaluable rather—in a story-teller, since, with the 
very best inclination to hasten the progress of my tale, I find my- 
self constantly forced, as it were, into a minuteness of detail with 
which I would if possible most willingly dispense. This apologetic 
preface naturally suggests that more details are in store—an infer- 
ence which I penitently acknowledge must be verified, as far at 
least as the occurrences of one more day are concerned. 

My arrival at Wychnor Park having taken place on Thursday, 
the intelligent reader will readily admit that the third day follow- 
ing that event naturally in due course was Sunday. That such 
was the ‘case I recollected, with many misgivings, immediately on 
awaking next morning, and I descended to the breakfast-room with 
the very unpleasant conviction that I should then and there have 
to do battle on a more important point than had hitherto engaged 
my attention, and this time with no less an opponent than my for- 
midable uncle in person. 

I confess I was very nervous, for here I did not know how far I 
could rely on Herbert’s championship, and deprived of that I felt 
I should stand 'sadlydefenceless. I had noted his start of surprise 
when he heard I had been brought up in another creed; and 
although in all things else I could vouch for his being tolerant and 
chivalrous, how could I count on even my gentle, generous cousin 
upholding me if religious prejudice—that rock on which so many 
noble natures had split—were once called violently into action ? 

I sat in singular discomfort during the progress of the silent meal, re- 
volving how I Should best make the announcement which at the best 
would, T knew, produce such startling effect, when my speculations 
were brought to aclose by the entrance of Freddy, who, dashing 
open the door with his usual abruptness, marched up to his father’s 
chair, and, quite heedless of the frown that greeted him, exclaimed : 

*] say, governor, here’s a go! I forgot all about it’s being 
preaching-day, and promised to ride with Tom Crawford. Mightn’t 
a fellow shirk it, just for once, you know ?” 

Where that boy got his spirit I know not, but it was really mar- 
vellous to see the coolness with which he faced his father, in whose 
presence even the two elder sons of the house abated somewhat of 
their insolence. I conclude some subtle instinct taught him ex- 
actly how far he might venture with impunity—though at this 
moment I trembled that even Freddy had overstretched his pre- 
rogative. I was mistaken, however, for Sir George, in place of ex- 
ploding wrathfully, as I feared, merely shook his head dissentingly 
as he replied, 

“I do wish, Frederick, you would give up the habit of using those 
low phrases, which never should be heard from the lips of a gen- 
tleman. You certainly may not shirk coming to church, but shall 
drive in the carriage with your mamma—provided Lady Maria,” 
he added, addressing. his wife, “you feel sufficiently strong this 
morning to afford me the pleasure of escorting you.” Lady Maria 
nodded a languid and, I think, rather reluctant consent. ‘* Madame 
Clisson, you will kindly make room for my niece in the carriage 
with your pupils” (now for it, I thought), “ and, I trust,” continued 
Sir George, raising his voice, and directing the full force of his two 
closely-kint brows on his son and Lord Wynford, who sat side-by- 
side, with eyes demurely cast down—‘“I sincerely trust that no 
member of my family, temporary or otherwise, will subject me to 
the pain and mortification of witnessing the shameful—yes, I re- 
peat it, the shameful spectacle of seeing such member or members 
of my family enter the house of God after divine service has com- 
menced. Punctuality——” 

_ “I beg your pardon, uncle,” I stammered, in my miserable tre- 
se actnally interrupting the majestic flow of his eloquence. 

ere I came to a full stop, for the brows were instantly bent on me, 
while a look of such intense, overpowering surprise spoke forth 
from the eyes beneath, as might well have annihilated a stouter ad- 
versary than I. 

“‘ You spoke, Miss Eleanor Wychnor, I think?” 

“? your pardon, uncle; I only wished to say that I cannot 
go with ame Clisson and my cousins.” 

“Oh! you would, perhaps, prefer walking. That is very well in 
summer, but at this season I don’t approve of it. You go in the 
carr 

“It is not that, uncle—I mean I cannot go to church at all. I 
am a Catholic.” 

Had I announced myself a Mussulman or Womar (is there such 
a thing, I wonder?) the tidings would, I verily believe, have been 








received more equably. All eyes were instantly fixed on me— 
mute astonishment for the moment ening the place of scorn in 
those of my two cousins, while their brother's tightly-compressed 
lips emitted a sound as nearly approaching a whistle as doubtless 
ever penetrated into the decorous saloons of Wychnor Park. 

Maria and Madame Clisson each sank back im‘ her respective 
chair—the Frenchwoman lifting her hands m most expressive pan- 
tomime, Lady Maria wringing hers in helpless bewilderment as she 
murmured faintly, “ Oh, dear me, [knew something dreadful would - 
happen. What shall we do with her, poor girl?” ; 

As to Sir George, words of mine would be powerless to describe © 
him, so I shall not attempt the task. ‘gen 

“Did I hear you aright ?” he asked at length, drawing a deep 
breath, and breaking a’ silence which seemed to me to be of half- 
an-hour’s duration, which was in reality, perhaps, a thirtieth part 
of that space. ** Have you dared to come into — to brave me 
beneath my own roof—to tell me with unblushing effrontery that 
you had bronght on me even deeper disgrace than I had conceived? 
Answer me, girl, without prevarication, have you dared to do 
this?” 

I rose from my seat, and as the last words, hoarse with furious 
passion, passed his lips, I was standing at his side. “I do not 
mean to prevaricate, uncle, I eame to your house not to brave 
you, but because you sent for me,‘and I had no other home.” [ 
gazed at him unflinchingly as I spoke, for once thoroughly roused 
my timidity was scattered to the winds, 

“ Retract your words instantly—deny the silly falsehood you have 
uttered, or ~ . 

“TI cannot retract them—they are the truth.” 

ne Unsay them ; obey me, or this day I thrust you for ever from 
my door.’ 

‘‘T cannot, and I will not.” 

“ Then, by .” He raised his clenched hand, and would have 
struck me as I stood, had not Herbert sprung between us. 

“Sir George! my God, sir, are you mad ?” he exclaimed, catch- 
ing his uplifted arm with one hand, while with the other he drew 
me close to his side. | | 

*‘ How dare she defy——” 

“She has not defied you. Poor child, she hasspoken the truth 
fearlessly, and no more. My good uncle,” he resumed after a 
moment, controlling himself by a strong effort—for that he was 
painfully excited was evident in the trembling of-the arm ‘that 








‘encircled me, as in the wrathful gleam of his blue eye (and very 


menacing those gentle blue eyes can be at times)—* listen to reason, 
I entreat you.” 

“Speaking by the golden-mouthed Herbert,” sneered George 
Wychnor, as he lounged towards the door. ! 

No one heeded the interruption, and Herbert continued: “ Tin- 
terfere in this matter because, as connected with your family, 
all that concerns its honour reflects on mine, and a little cool re- 
flection will, 1 am sure, convince you that this is not an occasion 
for harsh measures. Eleanor has been brought up to think differ- 
ently from us, and even if coercion were allowable it is now too late 
to exercise it. Gentle means may, perhaps, avail; but otherwise you 
surely would not have it said that Sir Retans Wychnor, who has 
ever stood foremost among the champions of progress and liberty, 
drove his brother’s only child from his house because she chose to 
adhere to the creed in which she was brought up.” 

How my champion contrived.to round off this last period without 
faltering puzzles me even now that I recall. it, for my uncle was 
one of the last persons I could realise as standing forth to uphold 
any rights whatsoever, save such as he might himself. possibly 
monopolize. But the flattery, monstrous as it sounded to my ears, 
took instantaneous effect. | | 

“There is some truth in what you advance,” he replied after a 
pause, during which he had seated himself, and erideavoured' to 
re-assume his habitual magisterial solemnity. “ In the present state 
of public opimion—my late speech—ah, yes; I dare say you are 
right ; a bad example—such insolent contumacy. Whatdo you 
advise ?”” 

“What do I advise! the simplest course in the world. For to-day 
I shall, with your permission, drive her over to the oratory at 
Melton Hall ; it is only seven miles, and we shall ‘have ample time 
before dinner, allowing for all delays. As to bad example, George 
and Charley are not likely to be corrupted by such a small heretic ; 
and under Madame Clisson’s guidance, I fancy there is little danger 
of my cousins straying into crooked paths. I may look on the 
matter as settled, Sir George ?” : 

But Sir George spoke not—the levity of the concluding remarks 
had apparently disconcerted him, for he rose and stalked away ma- 








jestically, without vouchsafing further reply ; seeing which, Herbert 
motioned me from the corner into which I had slipped during the 
- discussion, and drew me.quietly from the room. 

“ Now, Elly, you run off and dress in the shortest space that thing 
ini and'then come back here to me, for you have no time 


Five minutes pomenene my toilet, and as many more found me 
seated by his side, autumn leaves crackling beneath the feet of 
our mae little ponies as we drove rapidly through the glades 

of the par 

_ What an old monster!” ejaculated Herbert when we were 
safely out of hearing. ‘* With all his inflated nonsense I still thought 
he was a gentleman, but now 44 

“ But now, Cousin Herbert, you will agree with me that after 
such a scene I cannot possibly stay here.” 

« Indeed, I shall agree to nothing of the sort. Why, child, you 
havea clear courseand smooth running before you from this day 
forth; and you will soon , se the truth of my words—that once 
assert your will firmly, and you would soon be left unmolested. You 
have done battle with all, even with * the powers in the high places,’ 
and have come off victorious. Ay, you shake your wise little head, 
and if you were well-up in school history you would doubtless quote 
for my benefit the words of King What-do-you-call-him— ‘ ano- 
ther such victory, and I am undone!’ and perhaps you might be 
right were you called on to go through many more encounters, but 
such won't be the case; and ——” 

Still, Herbert, it is very hard | to bear.” 

“ T know it is, darling.” 

“If you would try to bring my uncle round to the plan about 
the French convent.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Elly; it is a sheer impossibility—he would never 
consent ; and matters would then be far worse, because by over- 
straining my influence I should lose all power of interfering in 
future. Besides, even though he should consent, I don’t know 
what pious sisterhood would receive me, and I am not at all in- 
clined to part with you yet. That was a great stroke of mine,” 
he continued gleefully, “about progress and liberty. Bless the 
dear man, his notions on both subjects are about on a par with 
those of the Wychnor who figured at Runymede; but still it 
tickled his ponderous vanity amazingly, and has made hin my 
bond-sluve for ever, as far as you are concerned. I only wish that 
Clara and. that cold-blooded little Jessie could be disarmed as 
easily ; but even to that evil there will come an end, for they will 
soon be too immersed in all the glories of a first season to have 
leisure to molest you.” 

“Do you know,” I began after a pause—‘ do you know, Cousin 
mrt I was very nervous and unhappy this morning about 
you ” 

* About me! Why, for mercy’s sake?” 

“I did not know how far I might count on you in this matter of 
religion; I was so afraid you might disapprove of, and perhaps 
oppose me ; and though I had no choice but to act as I did, still it 
would have grieved me miserably to be at variance with you.” 

‘* You foolish little girl, to let such an idea into your head! You 
had no cause to fear me. As to the rights of the question, I am not 
prepared to discuss them now, and I am but a poor theologian at 
the best. For my own part, I have extensive sympathies with both 
creeds ; a8 Earl of Wynford, I feel bound to. consider myself a 
pillar of church and state; whilst, on the other hand, a gentle in- 
clination to Romanism may be tolerated in the grandson of the 
Spanish artist, Antonia da Vilda.” 

“ Antonia da Vilda! your mother then was a Spaniard ?” 

* She was.” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, “ that accounts for your eyes !” 

“That accounts for my eyés! Pray, explain the meaning of that 
oracular sentence ; what accounts for my eyes? I never knew that 
Spain had a monopoly of the article ; I should have thought that as 
a British Peer alone, I was entitled to at least one pair.” 

_ “I don’t mean that,” I said, laughing; “ but I never saw eyes 

like yours before, and they puzzled me. One moment they are light 
azure, the next they are purple, and before I have time to decide 
what colour they really are, they deepen into black. Now, I 
always heard that this is'the peculiarity of blue eyes when met with 
in Italy and Spain ; but one so seldom sees it here, you know.” 

‘“‘ What a nice thing it is to have an observant little person like 
you, to note all this for me ! Do you know, Elly, I shall soon begin 
to think myself a very good-looking fellow. Let us sam up my 
attractions. Imprimus, I am six feet bigh with some half-inch or so 
to spare ; then | have a pair of eyes which, according to you, must be 
equal to three pair, since they——. There now, don’t pout——.” 
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He broke off suddenly, and then he resumed a minute later ; it was 
in a pe half-saddened tone : 

“Sit still, nb and give me your best attention while I beguile 
the way with a bit of family history. You merit some share of 
confidence in return for all you have reposed in me. So, if you 
care to hear the tale of my private woes, it is very much at your 
service. Do you know, little coz,” he continued, smiling at my 
eager, upturned face, “there are many points of similarity be- 
tween your story and mine—quite enough to make us sympathize 
with one another as we do? We are both the children of injudi- 
cious, so-called romantic marriages, and we have both tasted the 
pleasure of being tyrannized over, or rather tabooed, by our amiable 
relations for no other reason that I can imagine, save that we had 
the unpardonable effrontery to be born at all.” 

“ That is but too true as regards me—but you, Herbert! With 
wealth, and titles, and everything the world prizes, I'd have thought 
your experience must have been very different ?” 

“ And you would be in the right. I only mean that I have suffi- 
ciently experienced these things to be fully alive to all you endure. 
I am courted and fawned on for my wealth and titles by those who 
would trample on you if they had the power; but still I stand as 
much alone in the world as you do, and there are times when I 
feel my loneliness just as Due little though you might think so.” 

“You lonely, Herbert How can that be? You have no brother 
nor sister certainly ; but still_—_.” 

“There you are mistaken. I have a brother—a half-brother that 
is, and a gentle step-dame, and a fair allowance of cousins, near and 
distant ; yet I again repeat, that I am as isolated as you, and that 
the first spark of kindred affection which has ever warmed my 
callous heart has been awakened by your dear little self. But I 
must begin my tale, if I mean to have it told to-day, for we are 
half-way over our journey already. My father was an only child— 
a disadvantage under the most favourable circumstances, but trebly 
so in his case, as you will soon see. You have seen and heard 
enough of the Wychnors to know that insane, monstrous pride 
and arrogance are their besetting sins ; and when | tell you that to 
her share of the family attributes my grandmother, old Sir Claude’s 
sister, added the possession of a most ungovernable temper, and 
was equalled in pride and ‘violence by her husband, you will 
readily believe that the Wynford Castle menage was none of the 
most peaceable, and that, despite their high degree, my grand- 
-onye led what in homely parlance is termed “a cat and dog 

ife” together. 

‘¢] have heard strange tales of the lengths to which they carried 
their absurd quarrels, which sometimes became so serious as to call 
for the interference of their families ; and in the midst of all this 
wretched jarring my father passed his childhood and early youth, 
alternately the victim and the idol of either parent, according as 
the caprice of the moment or the power of thwarting each other 
dictated. 

“ This might have mattered less had he been like other lads ; but, 
unfortunately for himself; he was as gentle and unassuming as 
they were the reverse, and about as well fitted to cope with such 
violent natures as a reed is to resist a storm. Sensitive to a fault, a 
visionary and an enthusiast from his cradle, he would have needed 
the most judicious training to have enabled him to Ke through 
life with even tolerable chances of happiness to hiinself ; and when, 
instead, be met such treatment as I describe, the effect was—— 
Oh, Elly! when I speak of, my father, I could weep like a 
woman—when I think of him rather, for I have never spoken of 
him until to-day. Don’t look at me with those sympathizing eyes ; 
they bring back the pain of his loss as fresh as if we parted yester- 
day! We loved each other so! he was all in all to me—father, 
mother, brother, friend ; and I had'to compensate to him for the 
want of every other tie! 

“I am not a'very coherent story-teller,” he resumed presently, 
‘but I must try aid amend. Well, the result of the system of 
alternate harshness arid indulgence to which he was subjected (IL 
must tell you, he had not even the advantage of being sent to a 
public school, where his over-sensitiveness should have become 
partially blunted in time; but was kept at home under tators who, 

like himself, were the sport of every whim, and not on@of whom 
contrived to hdld his post -for half-a-year)—the result of all this 
was that, repulsed by the parents whom he would willingly have 
loved had that been possible, ridiculed as a dreamer if he ven- 
tured to give utterarice to one natural unconventional feeling, and 
not finding among his associates one of whom he could make 
a friend, he shrank into himself, nursing his morbid feelings in 
silence, and growing gradually more sly and reserved, until at 





length he came to be considered as proud and repellant as his 
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father, and only deficient in the necessary spirit to be to the full 
as arrogant and dictatorial. 

23 They wronged him in this, for every hour the poor lad could 
steal from either task or pleasure—every guinea of his scanty 
allowance, was spent in relieving pain and distress wherever he could 
find them—though in his search after objects for his charity, I 
verily believe he endured as much as, if not more, than the sufferers 
themselves. So things went on until he had completed his nine- 
teenth year, when there came to him, as comes to all sooner or 
later, a great crisis in his fate, a tide which leads us ‘God knows 
where’— certainly, for the most part, far out of the course we had 
marked out for ourselves. You know by this that he fell in love ; 
such a bright little woman is not likely to fall into error on that 
point—but you would like to know all about it, shouldn’t you ?” 
(I nodded.) ‘Among other gentle refinements he loved painting, 
and was fond of frequenting galleries and studios, especially those 
of the poorer brethren of the art, to whom only the narrow means 
at his command allowed him to be of any service—for I should tell 
you that the allowance doled out to him by his lordly father was less 
than is enjoyed by many a needy younger son. He was a tolerable 
proficient too, and in an evil hour it struck him that he would like 
to take lessons, if he could meet with anyone of whose style he might 
specially approve. Loitering one day through a picture-gallery, 
his eye was caught by a painting hidden away in a remote corner, 
evidently the work of some obscure artist who had not sufficient 
interest to secure it the prominent place it deserved. That little 
picture in its plain ebony frame, modestly hiding its diminished 
head amid the gilded glories around, decided the fate of the heir of 
Lord Wynford. He recognized its merit at a glance, and as quickly 
determined that in the painter of it he had at last found the ob- 
ject of his search. 

A few words elicited the necessary information, the name of the 
artist—Antonio da Vilda, an obscure Spanish refugee, who had 
been obliged to fly in consequence of having been mixed up re- 
motely in some political intrigue—the address, a dingy quarter of 
the city, frequented chiefly by seedy foreigners, third rate artists, 
and others of the more respectable of the same semi-vaurien class. 
He had but little difficulty in finding the place, and was at once as 
much charmed by the artist as he had previously been by his pic- 
ture—a tall old man with the port of a prince and the simplicity of 
a child—a second Da Vinci, with his flowing white beard, clear, 
cut profile, and eye fuil of youthful fire and energy. 

A bargain was soon concluded—for my father’s manner, ever 
frank and genial where he felt he was understood, his warm appre- 
ciation of art, and perhaps his extreme personal beauty, to which 
no artist eye could be blind—won the old man on the instant, and 
it was arranged that Lord Norwood was to have the freedom of the 
studio, to come and go when and as often as he pleased. Well, he 
went for love of the painter’s art, and stayed for love of the painter's 
daughter! It was the old story,,Elly—told first by Adam in the 
garden, breathed sitice by every son of his race, and listened to by 
every daughter, and will be doubtless to the end of time! 
But, mercy on me, here we are at Melton Hill already! How time 
does fly ! 

“ But, Herbert, you will tell me the remainder on the way back.” 

“ Of course [ shall; but now do forget love stories, and think 
only of your prayers.” 

A bend in the road had brought us within view of a lovely little 
village, lying nestled at the foot of a gentle slope on the brow of 
which a mansion stood out in strong relief against the group of 
noble old trees which, though leafless enough, were still sufficiently 
dense to form a very imposing background. 

“This is the village of Melton, and yonder mansion is Melton 
Hall, or rather ‘ Hill,’ as the folks about call it, the residence of 
Mr. Crawford, father of the identical Master Tom Crawford men- 
tioned by Freddy—a true gentleman of the old school, and better 
still, an upright, enlightened man. And that reminds me [ should 
tell you, 1 had other objects in view besides pious ones in bringing 
you so far to-day. You see it would have been easier to have taken 
you to M » which is but three miles from Wychnor ; but to do 
so would be needlessly to wound Sir George, who, as one of the 
chief Protestant proprietors in the county, would deem it a terrible 
aggravation to have it known that his house was divided against 
liself; whereas, by bringing you here, I spare him that annoyance, 
and while securing to you the ‘ civil and religious liberty’ which I 
understand to be the birthright of every Briton, I can at the same 
time make you acquainted with the Crawfords, whom, if 1 do not 
greatly mistake, you will find much more eongenial companions than 
the Demoiselles Wychnor are likely to prove.” 

While making this explanation, we had driven down the village 
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street, and stopped at the door of the one inn the place could boast, 
in front of which half-a-dozen country carts, with two or three 
vehicles of more pretension, were already drawn up. : 

‘**Does my uncle know the Crawfords?” I asked, as Herbert 
lifted me from the carriage, and we joined the throng of villagers 
who were proceeding up the hill. 

** Of course he does, but then the acquaintance is of the coolest 
description, and limited to an interchange of civilities when chance 
throws them together. You see there has been a rivalry of long 
standing between the two families, caused originally by difference 
of creed, religious and political, and augmented in every succeed- 
ing generation by those thousand-and-one trifles that hourly arise 
where there is already scant love and liking. ‘This present man is 
much more popular than Sir George, whom he defeated many years 
ago at an election, since which time he has sat for the county—and 
then he is of an ancient line too. I don’t of course mean to assert that 
anything guite co-eval with the House of Wychbnor at present 
exists; but nevertheless I do know that the Crawfords count back 
six centuries in an unbroken line, and that furthermore they have 
the additional prestige of being among the few families who, 
through every change, have been steadfast in their adherence to the 
old creed.” 

“TI only asked the question from a fear that my uncle might 
perhaps be offended at my making the acquaintance of people he 
dislikes, and in all such things I would feel bound to obey him.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself on that head. His allowing you to come 
here with me is a tacit consent, for your coming involves being 
brought into contact with the Crawfords, as the chapel stands 
within the park enclosure, and you cannot reach it except by pass- 
ing under their very windows.” 

Further conversation was prevented by our entering the deme sne 
and following the guidance of the crowd along a path which wound 
through « shrubbery, a few minutes brought us in front of the man- 
sion. Imposing as it looked from a distance, it — still more 
attractive when viewed nearer—the very beau ideal of an ancient 
manor house, every casement of which, as it peeped out from its 
curtain of clustering ivy, looked like “ a face with a story to tell,” 
some of them very wide-awake faces too! But I had no time to 
indulge either in conceits or in admiration, for just then a bell 
toned out pleasantly on the sharp morning air, and turning an 
angle of the building, we presently found ourselves at the door of 
the little chapel. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WAIrFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MEWBOURNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Tudor Executive—Organization of the Passengers—Romance and Sea-sickness, 
VERY soon, indeed, we became conscious of having entered an en- 
tirely new world of idea and action, with new interests, sym- 
pathies, and associations. One salient fact dawned upon us with 
little delay—that the Tudur was to be our home during a voyage 
which would certainly exceed two months; and, as a matter of 
course, we forthwith commenced an anxious study as to the ca- 
pacity of the vessel herself and the character of her principal offi- 
cers. In every essential particular the result gave satisfaction ; 
and we rested confidently in the knowledge that our lives and 
property were perfectly secure. There always continued to bea 
few grumblers, however—gentry who would be inclined to sneer at 
the Poles, or pick a personal quarrel with the Equator. 

Although sailing under the celebrated banner uf the Black Ball, 
the Tudor was the property of Samuel Robert Graves, Esq., of 
Liverpool. She had been chartered for the voyage by Messrs. 
James Baines & Co. Her length was 276 feet, with proportionate 
breauth of beam. It would be difficult to find « “ safer’’ vessel, or 
a more graceful and speedy suiler. I have often stood at the bows 
while she was going 14 knots an hour, and yet it was only by look- 
ing at the sea 1 could ascertain that she was moving at all. 

Uur captain was a Scottish gentleman—W. J. Anderson—who, 
although in the prime of life, seemed, by both knowledge and ex- 
perience, to be a veteran in his profession. ‘Tae Stormy Petrel was 
scarcely a more geauine child of the sea. It would be impossible 
to over-praise the care and anxiety with which, during the entire 
voyage, he watched over the weighty interests confided to his care. 
Always accessible, he redressed every reasonable grievance without 
a minute's delay. He seldom slept, was seldom absent from the 
deck—unever, when there appeared the slightest symptom of danger 
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Mr. Hall, the chief mate, a native of Cork, was a prompt, skilful, 
and vigilant officer. The second mate, Mr. Belcher, also a Curk- 
onian, di the duties of his office with habitual prudence 
and care. The third mate was Mr. M‘Farlane, an American; and, 
the fourth, Mr. Gill, a young Irishman from the historic berough 
of New Ross. Our medical adviser was Dr. Robertson of 
Edinburgh, who executed his laborious task with admirable judg- 
ment and skill, and endeared himself to us all by his gentle, kindly 
demeanour. Mr. Henry Demarchi, a member of an illustrious 
family in Genoa the Superb, held the onerous office of purser. 
Passionately fond of his own beautiful country, he always displayed 
a warm sympathy for mine; and with the ardour of a patriot he 
combined the taste of a lover of literature. Here is a little sonnet 
which he wrote in Italian, while a mere boy, suffering the sorrows 
of exile. It reminds me of poor Clarence Mangan’s “ Groan of 
Despair ”’ : 
“© sweet, inspiring Spring-breeze ! once the crown 
That decked with Love and Faith my early years, 
Thy smile hath fled! Now Winter’s tempest-frown 
Tortures my soul, and fills my heart with tears. 
Already, in my lone despair, I see 
The Shadow on my life’s short day descend. 
My cold limbs touch the shroud; in vain I flee 
The stern, black midnight of Eternity! 
Far from my own dear Italy, I pine— 
From thee, sweet Friend, whose love could soothe my woe: 
ln vain my lips cry for one fond kiss from thine— 
Earth’s noblest treasure—ere my final throe; 
Alas! my faint cries, unheeded by foe or friend, 
Are answered but by echoes, and with echoes blend.” 


We had a band, too—selected from the hapless German Legion 
which England had called to her aid during the recent war. ‘There 
were half-a-dozen of them, their blue eyes, white hair, and fat, 
funny faces, at once revealing their connexion with the Vaterland. 
That red-bearded little man, with a perpetual twinkle in his eye, 
who played an ophicleide as big as himself; and the tall one, with 
the French-horn, who stooped at every breeze, as if he was afraid 
he should be broken off; and the thin one, of the clarionet, who 
seemed always under the impression that we regarded him as the 
God of Masic—lI, at all events, shall retain these photographs. 

The *“Ship’s Company!” At the first glance we thought we 
had been trapped by a pirate, such a wild, grotesque aspect did the 
sailors present, with their bronzed, bearded faces, and sheathed 
knives. ‘l‘here were some really fine fellows among them, however ; 
the bad spirits were in the minority, as we afterwards found. 

Such were the Z'udor and her executive. Now for a glance at 
ourselves. There is a stern reality in the lifeon board an emigrant 
ship which * fast” young gentlemen and sentimental ladies will 
abhor. In a very short time we had settled down to the prosaic 
but very indispensable task of arranging our berths, and providing 
for our culinary necessities during the voyage. Of course, the 
inmates of the first-cabin had very little trouble to take, having 
pleasant rooms, au unexceptional bill of fare every day, and the 
attendance of an excellent chief steward, Mr. Flatman, and an 
accomplished stewardess, Miss Whitfield; but in the second-cabin, 
intermediate, and steerage, the passengers had, in a great measure, 
to take the care of their own comfort into their own hands. 

As usual, the first-cabin was situated under the quarter-deck. 
The saloon was a comfortable and tastefully decorated apartment, 
down each side of which were arranged the berths—at one end there 
was a staircase leading to the poop, at the other a passage opening 
upon the main-deck. 

During thei: lunch at twelve o’clock, and their dinner at four, 
a pesengers were regaled by the energetic performance of our 

and. 

The second-cabin passengers were located in the “aft end” of 
the deck-house, at the forward extremity of which were the sail- 
room and cook’s galley. Here the accommodations were not quite 
satisfactory ; but I understand that every omission which might 
Se eee of, is to be remedied in every future voyage of the 

udor. 

The intermediate and steerage cabins were between decks. 

_All the oar ait food was cooked at the ship’s galley—a small, 
dingy-looking apparatus enough, but which executed its onerous 
task with admirable punctuality. The chief artiste was a negro, 
named Bill, whose salient characteristic wus a decided weakness 
for rum; and it was often amusing to see him cajole some un- 
sophisticated passengers out of his favourite beverage. ‘ Massa,” 
said he, one evening, to a-group of good-natured young Celts, 
“ Lor’ knows I’m an Irishman myself—only I was born in 
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departure the purser organized them into “messes,” in order to 
facilitate the distribution of rations, and to prevent confusion at 
the cook’s galley. In a few days, however, a new arrangement 
was found necessary—some grumbled for having been associated 
in the same mess with parties for whom they entertained an 
antlpehy others murmured at having been separated from tbeir 
riends. 

But to resume. On Friday the weather continued gloomy ana 
overcast, but what the sailors call a “ fresh” breeze filled the sails, 
and we were making our way rapidly down the British Channel. 
[ was not in any particular humour to be amused, but indeed the 
scenes observable on every side were often comical enough to seduce 
even Diogenes into a smile. For example, there are a large num- 
ber of the first and second-class passengers walking upon the 
quarter-deck, from which the intermediate and steerage passengers 
are excluded by a notice posted on the main-deck. Some half-a- 
dozen young gentlemen are making desperate efforts to seem per- 
fectly at their ease—to be rather enjoying the roughness of the 
weather, in fact. Suddenly a lurch of the vessel spreads them on 
the deck, their companions hailing the catastrophe with a roar of 
laughter. There is another group smiling at what must of course 
be a very excellent joke, but, alas! the joker himself has ceased to 
be merry. ‘* Why you are quite pale, my dear fellow—you don’t 
feel well, do you?” “Ono, old boy—only a little queer” (with 
a hideous grimace) “ I—I—think I'll just go below for a minut¢.” 
But he has not time to go below—an invincible fascination attracts 
him to the gunwale, over which he leans pensively for the next 
hour or so! Isn’t that an interesting young couple yonder—only 
married a few weeksago? How tenderly he folds the shawl around 
her; how sweetly she smiles as he dilates upon the pretty little 
sentimentalities of the season? But even here the insatiable mon- 
ster intrudes. “I do feel so queer, love; I wish I was at home 
with mamma—or at the side of the vessel.” ‘Lean upon me, 
darling, and just look into the water—it will make you quite well.” 
She leans upon his arm and looks into the water, but it doesn’t 
make her well; and the tender swain himself feels “ his own soul 
sicken o’er the heaving wave.” O Romance! Romance! how 
funny you do become during the first week at sea. 

Though the moon rose early the weather continued rough and 
squally till midnight; and it required no little dexterity to avoid 
being ejected from our berths by the rolling of the sbip. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








NATHAN’S PARABLE. 
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“Within one city there did dwell two men, 

One of them very rich, the other poor, 

The rich man had large flocks on hill and glen, 
And herds of every kind around his door. 

The poor man one lone lamb upon his floor, — 
That never from his little cabin strayed 

To feed with other lambs on hill or moor, 
But with the poor man’s children daily fed, 
And even slept at night with them on the one bed. 


“ But when a certain stranger came to feast 
To the rich man, he spared his numerous flock, 
Nor of the whole yet did he touch the least, 
But seized upon the poor man’s little stock ; 
The ewe he loved so much from him he took, 
And killed it for the guest who to him came, 
Nor made atonement out of his own flock.” 
David, on hearing this, was in a flame, 
And said “the child of death was he that did the same.” 
And Nathan said to David, 
“Thou art the man.” J.C. M. 





Some truths are so sad that they must not be told. Nothing can 
be more erroneous than the idea that we should speak truth 
always. There is an art in lying—that is in lying agreeably; and 
a still greater art in lying not only powerfully, but successfully. 
Of all this more anon. We are not given to telling every thing. 
But one thing is quite certain, that of the two we dislike lying, be 
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Demerara!” The first and second cabin passengers had the atten- | it ever so agreeable ; and we confess to having a latent preference 
dance of servants, who drew their rations, got them cooked, and for truth. Meanwhile we beg that some well-instructed person 
served them up to table The intermediate and steerage passen- | will have the kindness to defiae for us critically what, in truth, is 
gers had to do all this for themselves. On the day after our, truth. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1725. 
“ ASSEMBLY ROLL.” 


August 23—A gold box voted to Lord Chancellor West. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas—Another gold box voted to R. 
Edgeumbe, who conveyed over the surrender of Wood's patent. 

Fourth Friday after Michaelmas— £1,500 borrowed to build the 
market-house. 

February 11—An address was ordered to be presented to the 
king on his safe arrival. 

April 10—Colonel Molesworth reviewed his regiment at the bar- 
racks, and gave them a purse of gold to drink his health. 


Yearly bill of mortality ending 25th March, 1725— 


Males buried, 1.437 Males baptized, 723 Above 16, 1,487. 
Females ,, 1,470 Females ,, 751 Under 16, 1,426, 


At a charity sermon, preached at St. Andrew's by the Primate, 
£170 was collected. 


MISCELLANEOvS.—On the 2nd of September the Lords Justices 
“‘of Great Britain” wrote over, directing the appointment of 
Thomas Dalton to be Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

8th November—His Majesty granted a pardon to James Tan- 
kard for keeping a school, he being a Papist. 

2nd April—His Majesty issued a commission, appointing Hugh 
Lord Archbishop of Armagh, Richard West, Lord Chancellor, and 
Wm. Connolly, Lords Justices. 

1st June—The crown appointed Michael Hartlib mmister of the 
chapel in Ringsend. 


In this year Molyneux published an interesting work entitled 
‘‘A Discourse concerning the. Danish. Monuments, Forts, and 
Towers in Ireland.” It was reprinted in 1755, as Part ui. of 
Boate’s “* Natural History of Ireland.” In the first volume of the 
miscellanies of the Irish Archeological Journal will be found his 
“ Journey to Connaught in 1709,” which will certainly repay the 

ains of a curious reader. Molyneux was grandson of Daniel 

[olyneux, who was appointed Ulster King of Armsim4597. In 
1718 he was appointed Physician-General of the army in Ireland, 
and Physician to the state in 1725. 

By the 12th George III., 1725, Papists are excluded from parish 
vestries, to prevent them having it in their power to obstruct the 
building or repairing of churches by outvoting the Protestant 
parishioners. 

In this year the order of the Bath was revived by George L, 
who fixed the number of knights at thirty-seven. The order had 
been neglected since the coronation of Charles IJ. The origin of 
the order is ascribed to the ancient Franks, with whom it is pro- 
bable the Saxons who invaded England had the same common 
descent, and who, with other customs, upon their settling here, in- 
troduced the same method of knighthood. Those ancient Franks, 
when they conferred knighthood, bathed before they performed 
their vigils, and from this ablution came the title of Knights of the 
Bath. Henry IV. instituted a degree of knighthood of the Bath, 
and on his coronation in the Tower he conferred the order upon 
— esquires who had watched the night before and had 

athed. 


In this year the Acts were passed for the more effectual en- 
couragement of free schools and the improvement of church 
lands ; and in this year also a new edifice was erected in Poolbeg- 
street for the German Lutherans, with a residence for the minister 
annexed, which is the meeting-house used at the present day. 
This congregation originally included foreigners of all countries 
who preferred the Luthern doctrines, and the minister was required 
to know their respective languages. In the morning he addressed 
the Germans, in the afternoon the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. 
The pastor was allowed a stipend by government, and was licensed 
by the Archbishop, to whose jurisdiction he was subject, and to 
whose visitation he was summoned ; but he used either the liturgy 
of the consistory of Holstein or extemporaneous prayer. The pri- 
mitive opinions of Luther were still, adhered to. They held the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, believed in the celebration of -the 
Eucharist, practised the form of auricular confession, used an 
exorcism at baptism, and adopted the mixture of rites and doctrines 
which marked the early periods of the Reformation. Luther's 
own explanations of the doctrine of the Real Presence is singular: 
“As in the red hot iron two distinct substances—iron and fire— 


are united, so.is the body of Christ joined to the bread in the | 


Eu charist.’ 
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Half-a-century since the Rev. Mr. Shultze left his native country 

with three others on a mission to the coast of Afriea. ‘Passing the 

south of Ireland, the vessel was wrecked off the coast of 

From thence he proceeded to Dublin to find the‘means of con- 

tinuing his voyage. It ‘that the : ‘of the 

German church had at that time no pastor, and Mr. Shilltze was 
is mission thus terminated in 








called upon to fill the vacancy. His it 
Ireland, and his coadjutors proceeded to their original destination 

This German congregation was founded by Esdras areas Lightens 

tone, chaplain to the Duke of Brandenburgh’s regiment’ in Ireland. 
On disbanding the regiment, in 1697, it was proposed ‘he should 
form a congregation of such of his countrymen as were settled in 
Dublin after the wars, or who traded there. (a) 

About this time Fahrenheit, a thermometer maker of Amsterdam, 
first substituted mercury for spirit of wine in thermometers, and by 
this means considerably reduced their magnitude. The instrument 
was thus capable of measuring much higher degrees of temperature 
than thermometers of spirits of wine, because mercury does not 
boil until it attains a very high temperature. ‘Still, however, ther- 
mometers laboured under defects, arising the want of fixed 
puints of temperature, until Dr. Hook discovered the fact that 
water during its conversion into ice, and the latter during its con- 
version into water, maintained a fixed ; and also that 
water during the process of boiling, under the same circumstances 
retains the same temperature. These two temperatures, depending 
upon fixed phenomena, not affected by change of time or place, 
furnish convenient standards by which the fixed points upon the 
thermometer might be determined, and as such. they. were: first 
recommended and adopted by Newton. } 


On the 23rd of January, 1725, King George landed at Rve, in 
Sussex, on his way to London from one of his visits to his Hano- 
verian dominions. He was impatient.to return to St. James’, but 
six days had to pass before he was enabled to reach London. There 
had been a heavy fall of snow. The road from Rye being mostly 
raised between ditches, the road was barely visible, and it was not 
till the 7th that the snow had been sufficiently ‘cleared ‘to make bis 
Majesty’s passage safe. From London to Rye is now an easy stage 
of three hours, winter or summer. . 

About this period, a Mr. Newans, the author of a book entitled 
“ A Key to the Prophecies of the Old and New Testament,” show- 
ing (among other impending events) the “ extirpation of Popery 
and Mahometanism,” “ the restoration of the Jews and the Mille- 
nium,” relates how in a vision he was invested with the prophetic 
mantle, and dreamed he was riding of the road into the county of 
Cheshire, and when he was about eight miles from home his horse 
made a stop. The night was very dark; but on a sudden there 
shone before him a light as bright as the sun at noon-day. In the 
midst of the bright circle stood a child in white. It spoke, and 
told him “ to go into Cheshire, where he should find aman with un- 
common marks upon his feet, which should be warning for him to 
believe ; and that the year after he should have a cow that would 
have a calf with his heart growing out of his body in a wonder 
manner, as a token of what should come to pass; and that a terri 
war would break out in Europe, and that in fourteen years 
the token, it would extend to England.” In compliance with this 
supernatural communication, our prophet proce to Cheshire, 
where he found the man indicated, and in a year after his own far 
stock was increased by the birth of e calf with his heart g 
out. And after taking his family of seven to witness to | 
of what he describes, he adds, with great simplicity, “So t 
rode to Ragland te acquaint the ministers of the 
danger.” This story of the calf with the heart is supposed to. 
dicative of his hearty and burning zeal for the Protestant 
and he predicts that these two “ beastly religi the Po, 
the Mahometan, would-be total tirpate seve 
Commenting on the story of Balaam, our 
the world is grown so full of sin and wi y 
ass should speak with a man’s voice they wot 
And it has been suggested that the s m a 
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GLENDALOUGH. 





“ The mountain-nymphs and swains are seen 
Combining in the dance of mirth ; 
There many an awful tale is told, 
Traditions of the times of old, 
Which the fond ears of wondering youth 
Devour as words of sacred truth.” 


GLENDALOUGH was the chief town of the territory denomi- 
nated Imayle, or Hy-Mayle, the principality of O’Toole, on 
the arrival of the Anglo-Normans in this country. The 
Tooles remained a powerful sept for several centuries subse- 
quent to that event, their possessions at the date of the Nor- 
man invasion extending to Castle Dermot in the modern county 
of Kildare, where the toparch generally resided, until dispos- 
sessed by De Riddlesford, Lord of Bray. The harrassing wars 
in which the O’Toole’s and O’Byrnes engaged against the 
English settlers are narrated under nearly every reign in the 
history of Ireland previous to the termination of the sixteenth 
century, and after a long interval of comparative tranquillity, 
a member of the sept appeared in arms so lately as the year 
1641. One of the most illustrious of this name and lineage 
was St. Laurence O'Toole, Archbishop of Dublin from the 
year 1162 to 1180. This prelate was the son of Moriertach, 
Prince of Imayle, and received his education in the seminary 
of Glendalough, in the monostery of which place he took upon 
him the habit of religion. 

There are many published guides tothe Seven Churches, 
and we have narratives and descriptions to no end in various 
publications. Amongst them will be found Wright’s “ Guide- 
book to the County Wicklow ;” but in Brewer’s ‘* Beauties of 
Ireland” we find congregated all that is worth knowing con- 
cerning those celebrated ruins, and we avail ourselves of that 
excellent authority on this occasion. 

‘‘Glendalough—the glen of the two lakes—celebrated in 
early ages of Christianity for the comparative splendour of its 
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religious piles, and for acily of considerable population, is now 
a meiancholy waste, romantic in character, rich in antiquities, 
and visited by few except the curious traveller and fanciful 
pilgrim. St. Kevin, the patron of the place, is said to have 
descended from a noble family, and was born in 498, On 
taking on him the cowl, he retired, says Archdall, to these wilds, 
where he wrote many learned works. It is generally admitted 
that he founded an abbey at Glendalough, and presided there 
as abbot and bishop for many years. He died on the 3rd of 
June, 618, having completed the venerable age of 120 years. 
The place speedily grew into the see of a bishop. ‘The dio- 
cese was of great extent, and comprised nearly all the country 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin. It is observed by the same 
writer, in his edition of Ware’s ‘ Antiquities,’ that ‘in the 
confirmation of Pope Alexander III. of the possessions of this 
see to Malchus, Bishop of Glendalough, in 1179, no less than 
fifty denominations or particulars are recited ; and that Dub- 
lin itself stood in the diocese of Glendalough is mentioned in 
the preamble of the bull of Pope Honorius III. in 1216, 
whereby that Pope confirmed the union that Papero had made. 
The see of Glendalough subsisted till the time of King John, 
at which time it was united with that of Dublin, which, it is 
stated, was naturally opposed by O’Toole, within whose terri- 
tory stood the ancient see. It has been conjectured that the 
see was kept constantly filled by that sept for many suc- 
ceeding ages, although the temporalities were principally 
estranged. 

‘¢‘ Many instances of this usurpation are recorded: While 
the last of those prelate surrendered his possessions in the year 
1497, and the archbishops of Dublin have ever since, without 
interruption, presided over the united sees. In the summer 
of 1898, the English forces, as we learn from the ‘ Annals of 
the Four Masters,’ burnt and destroyed the city, which never 
recovered from the injuries then inflicted, but has ever since 
remained a dejected solitude—the theme of no other pages 
than those of the antiquary and poet. 
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‘‘ Referring to the ruins, the first architectural object which 
arrests attention is a building whose ancient appellation is 
forgotten, and which is now known only by a name familiarly 
borrowed from the vestment which sereens his decay—that of 
Ivy Church. On the opposite side of the river are the re- 
mains of a building, called the Priory of St. Saviour, which 
had been buried in obscurity for many ages, and was dis- 
covered only a few years back. At the distance of about a 
furlong we reach the market-place of the city, to the south of 
which are the cathedral, a round tower, St. Kevin’s kitchen, 
and other remains of ecclesiastical buildings. Here, on a strip 
of land between the waters, is the stoney path of pilgrimage ; 
and the ruins of several crosses and a circle of stones de- 
note the place of former ceremonials. Here also we approach 
the Rhefeart Church, or burial-place of kings, and the exca- 
vation of a lofty rock, termed St. Kevin’s Bed. We are now 
arrived at the spot on which Glendalough stands revealed in 
all the awful tranquillity which induced the selection of this 
place by St. Kevin and his followers as a recess marked by 
the hand of nature for deep religious meditation. The lakes 
are thrown into solemn shade by precipitous mountains of a 
sable tincture, which shut the profound waters from familiar 
visitation, and form a world peculiarly their own—more fear- 
ful, black, and like the quiet of the grave, than man can sus- 
tain for a continuance when under the influence of his wonted 
habits. It is the region of the eremite; it is the inspiring 
territory of the tragic poet, when embodying monstrous images 
that would appear to have issued from the womb of night 
thrown into a frightful half-existence by distempered dreams. 
The gloom of this scenery overcomes the buoyancy of man’s 
spirit, and the tones of worldly converse seem profanations. 
Oppressed to extreme dejection, we look for relief to the 
avenue by which we entered; and there, in a tract approach- 
ing, although faintly, to the complexion of ordinary life, be- 
hold the unrecorded ruins of a religious city—the Palmyra of 
the Desert.”’ 

‘‘ The present ruins may be enumerated as follows—the 
Cathedral, the Abbey, St. Kevin’s Kitchen, our Lady’s Church, 
the Rhefeart Church, Templena Skellig, and the Ivy Church. 

‘The Abbey, which was dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, 
is now in so ruinous a condition as to have lost nearly all 
traces of architectural character. The cathedral is of small 
dimensions, the nave being forty-eighth feet in length by thirty 
in width ; the whole is in a ruinous state and of rude architec- 
ture. The building commonly known as St. Kevin’s Kitchen 
is nearly parallel with the Cathedral ; the walls are constructed 
of rough stone, and are three feet six inches in thickness. 
Our Lady’s Church is nearly opposite to the Cathedral, and is 
also in a ruinous condition and overgrown with ivy; the 
masonry, although far from excellent, appears to have been 
superior to that observable in several of the other buildings. 
The Rhefeart, or ‘‘ supulchre of kings,” is situated between 
the two lakes, and acquires its appellation from the cireum- 
stance of having afforded a place of burial to the princes of the 
race of O’Toole. The church is now a confused mass of ruin; 
the interior is filled with the fallen materials of the structure, 
amidst which have shot up trees of various growth, some 
flourishing in early vigour, whilst others are themselves de- 

eayed through age. ‘The cemetery is overgrown with brambles 
and disfigured with fragments of the ruin. Here are also to 
be discovered the mutilated remains of several crosses which 
do not appear to have been richly worked, and are now covered 
with mosses. 

*‘ There is a paved footway over a marshy piece of ground 
on the strip of land that divides the two lakes. This path, 
now overgrown with grass, was in the line of ancient pilgri- 
mage, and several crosses were erected in different parts of the 
pilgrim’s progress. These are now much injured by time and 
wanton hands, but appear from their remains to have been 
originally destitute of elaborate ornament. Near the first 
cross, on leaving the Rhefeart Church, is a circle of stones 
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piled up to the height of about three feet, at and round which 
we are told the pilgrims performed penance” (a). he 

A sanguinary conflict took place here on the 25th August, 
1580, which has been described in the *‘ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” by Hooker and other authorities, and is worthy of 
notice here: ‘‘ The army, under the personal command of 
Lord Grey, accompanied by the Earl of Kildare, entered the 
defiles which were occupied by the rebel leaders. ‘The fastness 
of Glenmalure is described by Hooker, who it is not improbable 
was present with his friends the Carews, as ‘a valley or combe 
lying in the middle of the wood of a great length between two 
hills, and no other way is there to pass through. Under foot 
it is boggy and soft, and full of great stones and slippery rocks, 
very hard and evil to pass through ; the sides are full of great 
and mighty trees upon the sides of the hills, and full of bush- 
ments and underwoods.’ Among these bushments and under- 
woods the Irish leaders had concealed their men in such a 
manner, that as the English approached they were totally un- 
conscious of the presence of an enemy. While the Deputy, 
with the Earl of Kildare, James Wingfield, George Carew, and 
several other experienced commanders, remained with one 
division of the army on the wooded hill at the entrance of the 
valley, the others commenced their dangerous march. Already 
weary with struggling through the boggy earth or clambering 
over the stones, they had advanced about half-a-mile into the 
vale, where on a sudden a heavy fire from the brushwood 
around thinned their ranks, and officers as well as men fell 
thickly by the hands of an unseen foe, without any chance 
of retaliating or defending themselves. Of those who were in 
advance few escaped, and these carried the alarm to the divi- 
sion which followed, and which also took to flight. The Irish 
now rushed from their hiding places, and slaughtered the 
English soldiers with their pikes and skeins as they struggled 
to overcome. the difficulties of the ground over which they 
advanced. More, a brave officer who had recently arrived 
from Berwick, Audly, Cosby, and other commanders had al- 
ready fallen, and Sir Peter Carew, weary with running in his 
armour, of which he was unable to divest himself, was at length 
obliged to lie down on the sod. The Irish, when they came 
to rob him of his armour and clothes, found that he was alive, 
and were carrying him away as a prisoner ; but no sooner was 
he stripped than one of these harbarous warriors, contrary to 
the will of his companions, hacked him to death with his 
sword. His younger brother, George Carew, fortunately es- 
caped from this sanguinary massacre. Wingfield, the uncle 
of the Carews, whose experience in Irish warfare had made 
him anticipate the disastrous result of rash orders, against 
which he had expostulated in vain used his utmost persuasion 
to retain his nephews in the company, which attended on the 
Lord Deputy, but both eager to distinguish themselves in the 
expected engagement, declared their resolution to accompany 
the advancing divisions. Unable to restrain the impetuosity 
of the elder brother, Sir Peter, Wingfield used the authority 
of a kinsman in holding back the younger by force, and thus 
preserved George Carew from his brother’s fate for a future 
and brilliant carear. Lord Arthur Grey, covered with dismay 
and confusion at the misfortunes of this ‘black day,’ as 
Hooker calls it, made a hasty retreat to Dublin with the 
wreck of his army. This ill-judged and ill-fated expedition 
gave new courage to the rebels, and new life to the rebellion, 
which from this moment assumed again a threatening cha- 
racter.” (b) | 

C. R. W., Ravenswell, some years since, in a periodical of 
the day, thus records his opinion of those venerable ruins: 
‘*It grieves me exceedingly to find those hallowed ruins tot- 
tering fast to their fall and giving no evidence that the hand 
of man has in any manner protected them. Indeed there is 
every reason to apprehend that the contrary is the case, and 
that ignorant wantonness has flung down stones from their 
resting place of centuries that otherwise would have remained 





(a) “ Brewer’s Beauties of Ireland.” (4) Wright’s “ History of Ireland.” 
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undisturbed by many a wintry blast. It is impossible to wander 
through these holy ruins without desiring that they had 
the care bestowed on them which we see in the case of the 
abbeys of Fountain, Bolton, and Tintern in England. Why 
does not the Archbishop of Dublin, who I believe is also. bishop 
of Glendalough, act as conservator? Or if his lordship con- 
ceives such temporal matters beneath his care, would it not, be 
worthy of the Royal Irish Academy to do all in their power 
to preserve these ruins from further desecration. It is truly 
melancholy to witness the state of the abbeys in Ireland ; 
their mullioned windows, traceried arches, and curved portals 
are torn down to make room for the bodies of the peasantry, 
whose bones are in the course of time disinterred to give place 
to other mouldering remains. In England there are societies 
established in many counties for the sole purpose of preserving 
antiquities ; and I feel persuaded that there must be many 
individuals in the Irish metropolis who would willingly associate 
in the praiseworthy object of endeavouring to preserve the very 
interesting architectural remains which abound in Ireland.” 
But.the Irish Academy take no such care upon themselves, 
in vain **C, R. W.” laments their utter apathy, their cruel ne- 
glect of the beautiful monuments mouldering to decay in the 
vicinity of Dublin. Look, for example, at Lord Portlester’s 
chapel in the heart of the city, a terrible evidence of the apathy 
of those illustrious savants. They receive £700 a-year of the 
public money and they have closed the doors of the library to 
the public, they have received about £10,000 for the publica- 
tion of the Brehon laws, and one dainty octavo has only as yet 
made its appearance, but still the cry is money, money, more 
money. The government has very properly refused the sanc- 
tion of a further grant of the public money, until they are 


properly assured of its being expended for the benefit of the 
public. 








ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncreirr, Esq. 





(Continued from page 343.) 

ELLISTON, being fond of equivoque, eagerly seized upon every 
opportunity that presented to indulge in it. A few days 
before his death, a gentleman well known in the theatrical 
world waited upon him by request, relative to an engagement 
then pending with Charles Horn, the celebrated singer and 
composer. When the visitor entered the room in which 
Elliston held his levee, he found it occupied by the great 
man himself, Ben Fairbrother, the very clever prompter of the 
Surrey, then the trusty treasurer and confidential secretary 
of the great lessee, and a long, thin, portentous-looking per- 
son, with a huge MS. in his hand. Winking his eye at the 
new-comer, Elliston motioned him to be seated, and pro- 
ceeded to the business he had then on the tapis. 

“ Take a sheet of paper, Ben,” said he to Fairbrother, 
“and write down what I shall dictate to you. I must send 
to that fellow Stubbs about his potatoes. In the mean time 
Mr. Rushworth,” turning to the long gentleman, who it 
appeared was an expectant dramatist, “Til attend to your 
play, ‘The Ferocious Brothers, and give you my opinion 
of it. Sir,” (turning to the secretary), ‘‘ I have received the 
sample of the potatoes, and have boiled some of them—I 
have read your play, sir,” (to the author)—‘* They are con- 


Ben, not the fruit of the Emerald Isle,” said Elliston, smiling, 
“though I believe he was an Irishman—But as I was saying, 
I should have preferred your play if it had been less regular.— 
The potatoes are too round—Still I do not wish to discourage 
you—If you have any of a better sort—You may succeed 
more perfectly, perhaps, in a second attempt—Send me six 
sacks—But don’t let it exceed two acts—My price will be, 
for a good article, eighteenpence a bushel—If I approve of 
your play, [ shall give you one guinea per night—I am, 
sir—You may let me hear from you as soon as you like— 
Send them whenever you choose—Your obedient servant, 
Robert W. Elliston—Seal the letter, Ben—Good-day, sir.” 
An anecdote has been told of Elliston being once unable 
to procure fresh post-horses when on a journey, and per- 
emptorily desiring the landlord to take any man’s horses, 
for that he was Robert William Elliston, and on his Ma- 
jesty’s service! That he did say so, is most true, and that 
the banter had the desired effect is equally true. But he 
once got a lift on his road, and supplied a temporary 
defalcation of horseflesh in a more extraordinary manner. 
Returning to town some years since from Lichfield, after 
completing a short engagement there the night previous, 
in a postchaise very heavily laden with his luggage, the 
horses became so jaded and distressed through the weight 
of the theatrical paraphernalia they had to drag after them, 
and the heaviness of the roads, that they fairly knocked up 
about three miles before they completed the last stage into 
Coventry, which is rather a long one. This was a death- 
blow to Elliston’s hopes. He had to appear at Drury-lane 
that evening in his favourite character, the Duke, in the 
** Honeymoon,” for the benefit of Miss Duncan, afterwards 
Mrs. Davison ; and had so nicely calculated his time, that 
by travelling twelve miles an hour, he would have been 
enabled to reach the theatre as nearly about the usual time of 
commencing the preformances as possible ; consequently half 
an hour’s delay would have been fatal. What a dilemma! 
There he was, as he expressed it, “completely stuck in 
the mud,” no horses being to be procured from the neigh- 
bouring villages—none nearer than Coventry itself. Thither, 
after much consultation, he was on the point of despatching 
the post-boy for the purpose of procuring them, for to pro- 
ceed there on foot was quite out of the question, when loud 
and tumultuous shouts at a distance announced the turn-out 
of a large body of the Coventry ribbon-weavere, who were 
at that time in a state of great distress, through want of 
employment and the smallness of wages when work was 
procured ; and soon a riotous assemblage of nearly five 
hundred of the poor fellows, looking even more starved and 
ragged than weavers usually do, was seen rapidly advancing 
towards him. An idea suggested itself to his fertile fancy 
by which he might be relieved from his awkward position. 
Immediately ascending the roof of the chaise, he placed 
himself in an oratorical attitude, and loudly calling on the 
astonished mob by the names of “ Friends and countrymen” 
to jisten to him, soon imposed silence. . 
All was attention, an harangue was evidently intended, 
and the spectators listened with the most anxious but gloomy 
silence, being quite undecided at first whether Elliston was 
a magistrate or a manufacturer, both characters at that time 
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siderably too small—Your play is too long etree ey | assured them, and changed their portentous silence into loud 


sacks—'There are two acts too many—l wished to have 
mealy potatoes—I want something more melodramatic. 
You have observed the unities of time and place too strictly— 
You must send to Stubb’s warehouse before six this evening, 
Ben—I am aware the commentators—” 


‘‘Common tatoes, sir?” said Ben, mistaking Elliston. , 


“These are kidneys.” 
“True, true,—the Murphys and Cumberlands.” 
_ Murphies, Cumberland! These come from Kent, sir,” 





said Ben, again mistaking. 
“I mean the playright, not the potatoes. Arthur Murphy, 


equally obnoxious to them; but afew words speedily re- 


shouts of approbation. 

‘Friends and countrymen,” said Elliston, “I don’t know 
what your wrongs are, but they shall be redressed. I am 
proceeding to London as fastly as my horses will carry me 
for the express purpose of taking my place in the house, and 
resuming my nightly duties. You appear in distress. I pledge 
my word, that if I can get to Coventry, and am thereby en- 
abled to proceed to London in time to-night, my first step 
shall be to bring forward to the notice of the public a bill 
Jor your benejit.” (Loud hurrahs.) 
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‘* Who is he?” cried one. 

“‘ Sheridan,” said another. 

“ No, no, Wilberforce,” cried a third. 

“No matter, he’s an M.P.,” shouted a fourth, “ he’ll stick 
up for the ribbon-weavers.” 

“You are right, my friends and countrymen,” said 
Elliston importantly, catching the last speaker’s words, “1 
am an M.P., and I will stick up for the ribbon-weavers. 
(Loud hurrahs.) If it depend on me every lady shall soon 
have her beau—cockades shall be the order of the day. T’'ll 
procure a dissolution on purpose that a general election may 
take place for the consumption of satin favours and silk 
colours. (Immense hurrabing.) Freedom of election! 
Privilege of speech! I don’t ask you to take out my horses— 
glorious constitution !—I don’t want you to draw me into 
Coventry—Britons never will be slaves! Magna Charta— 
hand-looms—old England—Coventry and the ribbon- 
weavers for ever!” (Tumultuous exultation.) 

‘“* He’s a real patriot,” said one. 

“‘ Where’s he member for f” said another. 

** Sittingbourne /” cried Elliston, anxious to get on ; 
“ Feignwell and Sittingbourne.” 

“ Bravo! bravo! Take out the horses, draw him into 
Coventry. Hurra-a-h! three cheers for the ribbon-weavers ! 
Coventry and Feignwell for ever! Hurr-a-h !” 

This was just what Elliston wanted, the horses were taken 
out, and re-entering the chaise with a profusion of bows, he 
was speedily drawn, amid the loud shouts of the mob, to 
Coventry, and safely deposited before the door of the Craven 
Arms, much to the astonishment of the good people of that 
ancient and royal city. | 

Here again, briefly and ambiguously addressing the suf- 
fering populace from the balcony of one of the club-room 
windows, he bade them return home and remain patient. 

“ No rioting,” said he. ‘‘ You know me—lI pledge my 
honour I will immediately proceed to London and make your 
distress public. Another week shall not pass without some- 
thing being performed for your benefit.” 

The poor fellows giving “one cheer more,” directly dis- 
persed, all hope and expectation ; and procuring fresh horses 
Elliston was again speedily on his road to the metropolis, 
and arrived at Drury lane—thanks to the poor ribbon- 
weavers—just as the first music was rung in. 

Naturally of a good heart, and doing a thousand kind acts 
in his life, which, though less amusing, might more justly 
be recorded to his memory than his eccentricities, Elliston 
remembered the timely service he had received, and his first 
step on his afterwards repairing to the Olympic, of which he 
was then proprietor, was to issue to the public a bill, “‘ for 
the benefit of the distressed ribbon-weavers of Coventry.” 

On the night appointed, the house was crowded in every 
part. Elliston exerted himself to admiration, and the result 
was, that a sum, amounting to upwards ofa hundred pounds 
was realized for the poor weavers. This sum Elliston, the 
next day, transmitted to the chairman of a committee that 
had been formed to receive subscriptions for their relief, 
which he accompanied with a letter to the chairman, wherein 
he stated that though not an M.P. in a parliamentary sense 
of the word, as the poor operatives had supposed, when they 
so timely drew his carriage into Coventry, he was an M.P. 
in the theatrical one, being manager of a playhouse, the 
Olympic ; that he was a member of the Hundreds of Drury, 
and had not accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; that he had 
kept his promise of bringing before the public a bill for their 
benefit, and had great pleasure in enclosing the amount it 
had produced, that he should the next season revisit Coventry 
in order to fulfil a theatrical engagement into which he had 
entered with that city, when he should have great pleasure 
in again meeting them, and hoped to find their trade in a 
more flourishing state, and themselves in more prosperous 
circumstances, 
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The poor weavers were no less surprised than delighted 
at this communication, and the assistance it conveyed ; their 
oratitude knew no bounds, and a health of the generous 
theatrical M.P. was drunk in many a hearty bumper. 

Time rolled on, trade revived, the circumstances of the 
poor ribbon-weavers once more became prosperous, and when 
Elliston came down to fulfil the engagement he had men- 
tioned, there was another turn out of the ribbon-weavers; © 
but this time it was of a more pleasurable nature. A large 
body of them assembled on the London road, about two 
miles before the entrance of the city, the manager of the 
theatre having given due notice to the great actor’s expected 
arrival in his bills, and when the chaise appeared, again with 
loud shouts they took out the horses, and drew it in triumph 
into the city. This was, as the gratified comedian assured 
them, “ one of the proudest moments of his life.” 

He found the whole town prosperous, and everything 
going on successfully. His visit afforded general satisfaction ; 
he was hailed whenever he appeared. The theatre was 
nightly filled by the grateful operatives; and when at the 
close of his engagement his benefit took place, the most 
crowded house that ever had been known in the theatrical 
memory of Coventry, testified the gratitude of the honest 
weavers, and realized him a return of more that three times 
the amount he had so timely obtained as a theatrical M.P., 
by his bill for their benefit. At the close of the evening’s 
performance, when he was called for, and came forward to 
receive their farewell plaudits, he assured them with a true 
parliamentary flourish, that, it being his duty to give his 
voice as a speaker, he must say, never had he presided over 
a house that had afforded him so much satisfaction by its 
crowded benches, the press in the gallery, and the full atten- 
dance in the lobbies. A House, he observed, in which 
though there were several parties, there had in the course of 
the evening been no division; that though several members 
had spoken on both sides of the question, their speeches had 
all of them appeared to give satisfaction; that he thanked 
them for the supplies they had so liberally granted him, and 
should go back to London, with a due sense of their support 
where if he should be again returned for any other place 
than the Olympic, he could only say, for his part, whatever 
honourable members might pretend, he should desire no 
better fortune than to be—sENnT To COVENTRY. 
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THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


“ But now I feel ‘tis ordered well 
That Leonard is not here; 
I might have found it was more hard 
To die when he was near. 
“Tell him I had my little bed 
Before the window drawn, 
That I might look upon the sea, 
And think of him each morn. 

“ And say that with my latest breath 
I prayed God soothe his pain; 
And, mother, bid him live that so 

We two may meet again. 


“Open the casement, mother dear! 
Methinks the tide is high, 
And I would look upon the sea 
Once more before I die. 


“Some ships are making for the bay; 
It may be /és is one. 
Oh, mother! how will Leonard grieve 
To come and find me gone. 


“T well remember when he sailed 
(It was at Lammas-tide), 
He said that he would soon return 


To claim his rosy bride. ore ‘ 
“But, ah! the flush upon my cheek, Bet | Moy bo pn pe vende: 

That showed like health's fresh bloom, Tell him I bade him watch o'er you, 
Was Death's own colour—he had decked When your own child was gone.” 


His victim for the tomb. Gesing the far-off sea, 
CR zing upon ar- 
— - A ~~ op le then ‘Awhile she quiet lay, 
coud not put away ; The “Father, lead m 
And look through parting tears unto ‘Seaton. . : 
A happy meeting day. From earthly things away.” 


“Bat he was full of hope—for him And with that prayer God gave her peace 
The future had no cloud; And she was very calm; 
He saw me in my bridal dress, _ And, like the swan that sings its dirge, 
Not in my burial shroud. Chanted some favorite psalm. 


“Alas! he'll be a widowed man Then stole a cloud across her face ; 
Before I am his wife; “ All things are growing dim, 








Oh, mother! for his sake and yours, Mother! Can this be death? Kiss me, 
“1 sometimes pray for life. And give my love to him.” 
“I know that he will soon be here; A hand is on the cottage door; 
It may be come this day; A face bends o'er the bed. 
I once thought it was very hard Too late! too late hath Leonard come; 
To die, and he away. Love cannot raise the dead. 
Maztax E. Janes. 
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FEARGUS O’CONNOR, M.P. 





On a lofty eminence in the parish of Kinneigh, county Cork, 
overlooking the valley of the Bandon river, stands the large, 
stately, and now deserted mansion of Fortrobert, in a melan- 
choly state of disrepair. Robert Longfield Conner, Esq., the 
founder, was one of the grandsons of Roger Conner, Esq., of 
Connerville, who, as we learn from Sir Bernard Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,” was born on the 13th day of February, 
1728. 

Roger Conner one day informed his sons, five in number, 
that the true designation of his family was O’Connor, and 
that one of his progenitors had discarded the Celtic prefix 
‘¢O,” and Anglicised the name into Conner, in order to elude 
persecution at the hands of the then government. On receiv- 
ing this information, the c'd gentleman’s sons, Daniel, Robert 
(afterwards of Fortrobert), and William, said they were satis- 
fied with their present patronymic. It is remarkable that 
those three brothers were distinguished for their Tory polities. 
But the other two brothers, Roger, born in 17638, and Arthur, 
the youngest of all, had strong national leanings. They re- 
sumed their ancestral designation, and their subsequent career 
may be learned from the interesting pages of Dr. Madden’s 
‘‘ Lives of the United Irishmen.” Roger married twice. His 
first wife, Louisa, daughter of Colonel Strahan of the 82nd 
regiment, whom he married in 1784, presented him with two 
children, Roderick and Louisa ; his second wife, Wilhelmina, 
daughter of Nicholas Bowen, Esq., of Bowenscourt, county 
Cork, whom he married in 1787, was the mother of a nume- 
rous offspring, of whom Feargus was in after years the most 
celebrated. Miss Wilhelmina Bowen’s mother was a Miss 
Deane, of Lord Muskerry’s family. | 

Feargus was born at Connerville in 1796. At the period of 
his birth, his father (Roger O’Connor) and his uncle Arthur 
were engaged in their several revolutionary schemes. Feargus, 
therefore, may be said to have been trained from his cradle in 
turbulent politics. We have already intimated that his three 
uncles, Daniel, Robert, and William, were as zealous in their 
ultra-Conservative views as Roger and Arthur were in the 
cause of ultra-nationality. To such a pitch did Robert carry 
his zeal, that he worked hard to get his brother Roger hanged ; 
an attempt in which he might have succeeded if it had not 
been for the interference of Lieutenant Spear, an English 
gentleman, who was able to show that the evidence on which 
a conviction was sought was untrue, and that the principal 
witness was perjured. William Conner was colonel of the city 
of Cork militia ; and he is said to have played his part to the 
full satisfaction of the Orangemen. While Robert Longfield 
Conner and his brother, the militia colonel, were thus display- 
ing their exubérant “loyalty,” Roger O’Connor was im- 
prisoned at Fort George, in the nogth.of Scotland, for his 
rebellious exploits. He was one day walking round the prison, 
carrying his littlé son Arthur in his arms, when a bullet, 
which perhaps was intended for Roger, went through: the 
feather in his child’s hat, and lodged in the doorframe. After 


an imprisonment ‘of nineteen months, Roger O’Connor was | 


released. His property had become much embarrassed by 
his personal improvidence and his wild political exploits. 
Connerville had been leased to a Mr. Gillman, whose term 
was yet unexpiréd, and its owner changed his residence from 
place to place in England and Ireland. Feargus was sent to 
several schools in succession, and the account he gives of his 
academical days displays in strong colours the insubordinate 
disposition by which he was characterized in later life. He 
was first sent to a school kept at Streatham, in Surrey, by a 
Mr. Finlay, of whom he says, that ‘if not a rebel, he was 
near akin to it.’ So that the domestic impressions of politics 
which the boy may perhaps have already received, were not 
likely to be counteracted by his schoolmaster. Whether he 
made progress in literature under Mr. Finlay, we know not. 


istic. 
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He probably made progress as a pugilist. Every morning he 
had a boxing-match with a lad named Albany Wilson, and for 
this amusement he was generally flogged. His father was at 
that time permitted by the government to reside in England, 
but not in Ireland. At length, when allowed to return to his 
native shores, Roger placed three of his sons, Feargus, 
Arthur, and Frank, at an academy kept near Dublin by a Dr. 
Leney, where Feargus remained for eight years, during which 
prolonged period, he says, in a sort of autobiographical sketch, 
‘“‘T never got my lesson, and was flogged nearly every day. 
The time that I should have devoted to study I spent in 
carving marbles, making balls, and telling stories to the boys 
in my class.” 

From Dr. Leney’s Feargus was at last expelled, and the 
frolic which occasioned his expulsion is eminently character- 
He saw a pump-borer, named Hawkins, treating a dog 
with cruelty. Hawkins pelted stones at the dog’s head until 
he killed it. Fired with a chivalrous desire to avenge the 
wrongs of the dog, Feargus enlisted four schoolfellows at the 
play-hour to take satisfaction of Hawkins. They sallied out at 
the appointed time, having filled their pockets and leather caps 
with stones, met Hawkins going to his dinner, and gave him a 
tremendous pelting. But Hawkins had allies who rushed out 
of the yard, and, in their turn, pelted the schoolboys till their 
faces were severely wounded, and drove them to a little sand- 
bank surrounded by the rising tide, from which they were 
obliged to swim ashore. They did not return to school until 
long after school-hour, and it was then ascertained by Dr. 
Leney that Feargus had been the ringleader. He was con- 
demned to be flogged, but the execution of the sentence was 
deferred until the expiration of an intervening play-hour. 

There was among the boys a lad named Leigh, who had a 
great talent for painting ; and during the interval previous to 
the flogging, Feargus got Leigh to paint upon his seat of 
honour a striking likeness of Dr. Leney, with his spectacles 
on, and the cat-o’-nine-tails in his hand, ready to execute 
judgment. When the doctor, at the appointed time, had the 
culprit hoisted for punishment, and his trowsers taken down, 
he was startled at beholding on the brawny disc of Feargus’s 
dorsal rotundity a ludicrous and accurate likeness of himself. 
All the boys burst out laughing, and the doctor was, for the 
moment, so unnerved by astonishment, that he could not raise 
his arm to punish the comical delinquent. But the reprieve 
was of short duration; Leney soon recovered his nerve, 
flogged Feargus with ample interest, and expelled him from 
the school. 

He was next sent to an academy at Portarlington, kept by 
Dr. Willis. But being, as he says, ‘‘ the biggest boy,’’ he 
never went into the school at all, but amused himself with 
walking, riding, hunting twice a-week with Lord Portarling- 
ton’s hounds, and making love to the schoolmaster’s daughter. 
Dr. Willis had a horse called Syntax, which Feargus trained 
to be an excellent hunter. Syntax once threw out a great 
rash, for which a good swim in the adjoining river Barrow 
was prescribed. There.was a deep hole in the river, called 
Hell Hole, and the surface of the water was seven feet under 
the bank. Feargus gave Syntax a good gallop, and took him 
from the bank right into the middle of Hell Hole. Horse and 
rider were submerged for a considerable distance, the hat of 
the latter floating on the surface of the stream. When they 
rose, Syntax snorted, plunged till he threw his rider, whom he 
dragged right under him, one foot remaining in the stirrup. 
He went on kicking and plunging ; Feargus, as if by miracle, 
contrived, although greatly exhausted, to extricate his foot and 
swim to the bank. 

Among his pranks at school he included the robbery of Dr. 
Willis’s orchard. Let him tell the following adventure himself : 
‘‘T was generally the boy to have the first pluck. The top 
of the garden-wall was stuck all over with broken bottles, and 
I have now in the palm of my hand several wounds that I re- 
ceived in performing my exploits. The fellows who were bold 
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enough to rob the garden were highly lauded, and always 
received balls, marbles, and other playthings for the fruit. 
Upon one occasion the gardener was upon the watch, and 
caught me when I had filled my cap and pockets full of fruit; 
and as he was supposed to be a bit of a thief himself, in con- 
formity with the old adage, ‘ set a thief to catch a thief,’ he 
instantly reported me to the schoolmaster, and I was well 
flogged. In those days there were no lucifer 
matches; and a few days after I was flogged, the gardener 
asked me if I would light his pipe for him. It was play-time ; 
I took the pipe into the school-room, took out the tobacco, 
filled it nearly full of gunpowder, putting a little bit of to- 
bacco on the surface, and brought him a coal to light the pipe 
with. Well, he gave two or three puffs, and away 
went the pipe, cutting his nose and face in an awful manner, 
but not worse than my back was cut upon his information.” 

Here is another prank, recorded by the perpetrator: ‘‘ It 
was very much the practice to cramp fellows at night— 
that is, to tie one end of a string to their toes and the other 
to the bed-post. I was awfully cramped one night—each of 
my great toes being tied to the bed-post. When I awoke, I 
jumped up and nearly pulled my toes off. There were about 
sixteen of us sleeping in the same room, and each and all 
denied being the perpetrator. I was resolved, however, to 
have satisfaction ; and in a few nights after I procured a little 
gallipot of lampblack and grease, with which our shoes used 
to be cleaned. After a day’s play and exercise, boys sleep 
soundly. I sat up in my bed, determined not to be disap- 
pointed ; and when I heard a good volley of snores, I got up, 
blackened every fellow’s face, and tied every fellow’s toes 
together. There were two rooms leading from ours, in one 
of which the Latin usher slept ; in the other the writing usher 
slept. The end of the cord was tied to my bed-post ; I slept 
at the side of the door going into the Latin usher’s room ; he 
came to bed about eleven o'clock, knocked his leg against the 
cord, and such a yell as followed I never heard in my life. 
Every fellow jumped up, as if by magic, looking like blacks. 
The usher turned round in a fright, and, as I suppose, he 
thought he was in a certain bad place. I was very foolish in 
not blackening my own face; and in looking at me, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, he exclaimed with a laugh, ‘Oh, you young 
rascal, you forgot to blacken your own face.’ Well, that was 
such a capital schoolboy trick that I was not flogged for it, but 
I was obliged to box every fellow the next day.” 

Dr. Willis had a fascinating daughter. She is described by 
Feargus as ‘‘ most beautiful, graceful, modest, and highly 
educated.” Four or five of the biggest boys, as well as 
Feargus, had fallen desperately in love with her. Our hero, 
determined to have the first chance, immediately proposed 
marriage to her. She replied, “You must first ask my 
father; and, on taking her advice, Feargus was instantly 
expelled from the school by Dr. Willis, who wrote to 
inform Roger O'Connor of his son’s attachment and pro- 
posal. Roger addressed an admonitory letter to the en- 
amoured young gentleman, from which we give a few extracts : 
**T am made acquainted by Mr. Willis’s letter that you 
have fancied to fall in love, as it is called, with one of his 
daughters, and I hear from other quarters that you speak of 
what is termed marrying her. This is a step more easily 
taken than retraced, and a proceeding never to be corrected. 
A man may ‘marry in haste and repent at leisure ;’ but have 
you ever bestowed a thought upon the result? Have youever 
bestowed a thought upon all the horrors attendant upon such 
an act? That you may not want materials for those salutary 
purposes, I shall enumerate some of the most prominent.” 

The alarmed parent proceeds to draw a fearful picture of 
the poverty and privations that would attend the marriage ; 
and assures his wayward son that if he perseveres in his design, 
the paternal protection will for ever be withdrawn from him. 
‘‘ Never,” says Roger, ‘‘ shall you see my face; nor ever, 
during your existence, shall you receive, nor any human being 








proceeding from you, the means of one hour's life from me, 
nor through me. Is this,” he indignantly asks, ‘‘ the return 
you design to make me for all my watchful care of you? Is 
this the mode by which one member of our fallen family means 
to raise up our shattered house? Is this your idea of dis- 
tinguishing yourself, of making happy the autumn and winter 
of my days ?” . 

He assures his son that so mean a sentiment was never yet 
found in the breast of anyone who bore his name; and he 
mysteriously threatens to take, if needful, such steps as he 
grieves and trembles to think on. He then tries pathos: 
‘‘ My dear Feargus, have some tenderness for your miserable 
father! What it has cost me to put these lines together, 
which have raised such a torrent within my mind, is not to be 
conceived !”’ 

The letter from which the above passages are extracted is 
dated 80th January, 1815. The writer’s pride could not 
brook the idea of his son’s alliance with a schoolmaster’s 
daughter; and when Feargus arrived at Dangan, which the 
O’Connor family then occupied, he was met with a storm of 
indignant exclamations and remonstrances. But his attach- 
ment was still in the ascendant. 

‘IT was,” he says, ‘* so desperately attached to this girl, 
and so much the more so in consequence of my father’s op- 
position, that I frequently left home at dusk, ran my thirty 
miles, remained with her and her maid in the garden-house 
till near morning, and then ran home again ; both hoping that 
my father would yet cansent, and she refusing until both her 
father and mine did consent.”’ 

But Roger was inexorable, and poor Feargus had to con- 
sole himself as well as he could for his disappointment. 
He next appeared to have turned horse-jobber. He asked 
his eldest brother, Roderick, to accept a bill for sixty guineas, 
and with the proceeds he went to the fair of Naas and bought 
three horses. In his autobiography, to which we are indebted 
for some of the present narrative, he describes his success in 
his new pursuit in the following terms: ‘‘I was a capital 
judge of horses, and one of the best horsemen in the king- 
dom, and I went on so flourishingly that in the course of a 
few months I had seven splendid hunters and two grooms. I 
was always ready to assist my friends, and I accepted a bill 
for £200 for a very old and dear friend. I was sued for it 
when it became due. He wrote to say he would take it up ; 
when, lo and behold, not being able, all my horses were seized, 
and I had to begin the world again. Well, no block can be 
placed in the way of an earnest, and energetic, and persevering 
man which may not be removed. I paid off my brother’s bill, 
commenced the world again with about £25, bought a grey 
horse from a Dr. Hill for about £20—it was a magnificent 
four-year-old, but not broken ; he was almost a mad horse—he 
had killed a sergeant of a dragoon regiment, and wounded seve- 
ral others that had attempted to break him in. I so far suc- 
ceeded, however, that in five weeks I made him a most docile, 
well-trained horse, and sold him in Dublin for 111 guineas ; 
and to make this part of my history short, but I hope not 
uninteresting, I continued in the capacity of horse-jobber— 
that is, training and hunting my own horses, and living in the 
very best society, for nearly twelve months, making £1,060 
profit, besides living, and keeping my servant, when one of my 
uncles died, and I fell into a good fortune.” 

Feargus at this time used to ride a handsome grey horse called 
Gamecock, followed by a mounted servant, whom he chose to 
denominate John Anderson, though the man’s real name was 
Paddy Donovan. Mr. ‘‘ Anderson” was dressed in a gorgeous 
livery of green and gold. Fox-hunting, during the season, 
filled up as much of the time of our hero as he could manage 
to devote to it. He also farmeda good deal, played cards, and 
was a welcome guest in every house from his good-hamoured 
disposition and eminently entertaining qualities of mimic and 
story-teller. No man could throw off an anecdote with more 
comic effect. ‘There was a slight dash of satire in his conver- 
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sation which was very amusing, and which, as it was never 
pushed beyond moderate limits, made him no enemies. 

All this time his farming, sporting, and social occupations 
did not exclude politics, which were busily fermenting in his 
brain. The Whiteboy disturbances set him thinking ; and the 
grievances of tithes and of excessive rents induced him to write 
a pamphlet in 1822, in which oppressive parsons and tyranni- 
cal landlords were assailed with a fierce but somewhat incohe- 
rent vigour. The ecclesiastical condition of his own parish 
aroused his indignation, and he gives, in his autobiography, 
the following account of the state of matters there. We should 
observe that in our 48rd number we have given an engraving 
of the Protestant church of Kinneigh, the parish in which Fort- 
robert is situated; so that if our readers have any desire to 
see an accurate representation of the scene of Feargus’s Sun- 
day devotions, and of his efforts to resist parochial abuses, 
they may gratify their curiosity by turning back to the en- 
graving referred to, which is an excellent sketch of the build- 
ing as it then stood. The present edifice is much hand- 
somer, and has been erected within the last twenty years. 
‘‘In my own parish in the county Cork,” says our hero, 
‘nearly the whole population were Catholic, There were a 
very few Protestants, and they were tradesmen, and attended 
church punctually, that they might have their share of the 
church cess, extracted from the Catholic people to repair the 
Protestant church. That poor Catholic population, in the days 
of rampant Protestantism, paid tithes to the amount of £2,000 
a-year—£500 to the rector, £500 to the vicar, £500 to the 


vicars-choral, and £500 to the chaunter. Mr. Hamilton had |. 


been rector for over forty years, and was never seen jn the 


parish—he had another living more than 200 miles off. Mr. 
Laird, the curate, who had been tutor in my uncle’s family, 


lived out of the parish, and being a decrepit old man, would 
not attend the church if the weather was at all threatening. 
A man of the name of Barker was clerk—he resided in Ban- 
don, several miles distant, where he carried on some other 
trade, and’ when he went to reside at Bandon his salary 
was raised in consequence of the inconvenience imposed 


upon him. Thompson was the sexton, lived at the church 


gate, kept a house of ill fame, and sold illicit spirits without 
licence. Now, there was a pretty quartette to represent our 
pious mother church’ and is it wonderful that the Catholic 
feeling should be roused to madness, when I tell the reader 
that from the steps of that Protestant church he could see the 


Roman Catholic chapel without a roof? The Catholics were 


obliged to attend worship in the open air, while they were 
taxed to repair, to beautify, and adorn the Protestant edifice, 
and to support those four slugs that I have described! . : 
For the first time in my life I attended a church vestry—the 
meeting at which the church cess is made ; the curate was in 
the chair, and the vestry was composed of tradesmen, all 
looking for jobs. The first item was, I think, six guineas for 
a ladder to repair a little hole in the roof. I objected, and 
said I would send them a ladder at my own expense. The 
next item was, I think, £12 12s., or thereabouts, to repair a 
hole in the roof. I said I would do it for 5s. And so the 
propositions went on—I proposing to do every one of them for 
less than a thirtieth part of the stipulated price, until I reduced 
the cess from fivepence halfpenny to three farthings an acre. 

‘‘ When old Laird, the curate, was unable to perform his 
duty punctually, a horrible bigoted fellow of the name of Hall 
was appointed his coadjutor; and when this fellow found that 
I was taking such a prominent part in anti-tithe agitation, and 
so much opposed to church imposition, he preached a most 
ferocious and insolent sermon, denouncing me by name ; when 
I got up, put on my hat, and walked out of the church, the 
whole congregation following me.” 

We do not recommend the reader to take every statement in 
the above extract ait pied de la lettre. There is probably exag- 
geration of the sums paid the clerical incumbrancers ; and some 
other assertions may be highly coloured. But allowing for 
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these drawbacks, there is still a substantial residuum of truth 
in the narrative. Feargus continued his career of blustering 
activity, denouncing all local abuses and oppressions in lan- 
guage which doubtless often stung the perpetrators to the 
quick. In 1822 he held a consultation with about eleven 
priests, who agreed that a public meeting should be held at 
Enniskeane, a village in the parish of Kinneigh, and that re- 
solutions should be submitted to the meeting affirming that 
the terrible Whiteboy disturbances which then convulsed the 
country originated in the tyranny of landlords and parsons. 
The day for the meeting being fixed, the parsons and the land- 
lords were invited to attend, 

‘¢ The parsons,’’ says Feargus, ‘‘ were frightened out of their 
wits, and would have made any secret compromise with the 
Whiteboys. About six of them attended our meeting in the 
Roman Catholic chapel. We put Father O'Sullivan, the priest 
of the parish, in the chair; the resolutions were condemnatory 
of the tyranny of the landlords and parsons—a charge which 


the parsons from fear not only admitted, but supported, pre-. 


suming that their acquiescence would not go beyond the walls 
of the chapel, as we had no reporter...... On the follow- 
ing day, I sent a full report of the proceedings, together with 
the resolutions and the acquiescence in them by the parsons, 


to the Southern Reporter, a Cork paper. When their reverences 


perused the report containing their own speeches, they became 
awfully alarmed, and subsequently not one of them would open 
their lips to me, and I was excluded from every house in the 
parish, relatives and all.” 

He elsewhere ascribes the anger of the parsons to the flat 
contradiction given by their speeches at the Enniskeane meet- 
ing to certain declarations they had elsewhere publicly, made. 
His exclusion from the mansions of his neighbours was not of 
long duration. His social qualities soon rendered him as wel- 
come a visitor as ever. 

_ The national hostility to tithes gradually ripened into the 
general combination to resist that detestable impost which dis- 
tinguished the year 1831. Anti-tithe meetings then sprang up 
all over the kingdom. 


his great talent for popular declamation. He had a suggestive 
theme, a copious supply of anecdotes illustrating the grievance, 
a loud voice, a bold front, a big, burly figure, and a singular 


power of rolling out sentences of thundering sound with aston- . 


ishing volubility.. He was on terms of familiar intimacy with 
his cousin, Mr. Daunt, whose hatred of the tithe system 
equalled hisown. ‘Their residences were not distant from each 


other. Daunt and O’Connor are said to-have amused them- | 


selves in the evenings at Kileascan and Fortrobert by compos- 
ing and delivering in private those fiery harangues which after- 
wards tickled the ears of the public from anti-tithe platforms. 
The agitation continued during the year 1882; and a dissolu- 
tion of parliament then occurring, O’Connor resolved on be- 
coming a candidate for the representation of the county of 


Cork. This seemed a task of immense difficulty. For several , 
generations the county had been monopolised by a few great , 


families—great, that is, in point of territorial possessions, but 
assuredly not in any other sense. To assail these monopolists 
in their stronghold was apparently a desperate experiment. 
O’Connor felt that unless he could wield the electoral force of 
the county, he could do nothing; and he accordingly applied 
himself with extraordinary energy to the task of attending the 


registries, and getting up meétings at which he could stimulate | 


the popular feelings to the necessary point of enthusiasm. 
Among the demonstrations intended to promote his canvass, 
was @ public dinner given him at Enniskeane in August, 1882, 
of which an. account is contained in the chapter of Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families entitled ‘‘ The O’Connors 
of Connorville.” Mr. Daunt presided at the dinner, which was 
attended by a great concourse of farmers. O'Connor presented 
himself as an ardent political disciple of Daniel O’Connell. 
Looking back at those stirring, busy days, we are painfully 
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! Such a scene of universal commotion , 
furnished Feargus with admirable opportunities for displaying | 
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struck by the reflection that the greater number of the men 
who were then prominent on the stage of Irish politics have 
now passed from the world. The survivors are, alas! 


“ Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 


The world goes on—the Irish question is as far from settlement 
as ever—the Irish race are as intensely discontented as ever 
with English domination—statesmen meddle and peddle with 
comparatively trivial wrongs, and appear wholly to ignore that 
the giant wrong of all is the Legislative Union—small and in- 
adequate remedies are prescribed as nostrums—the people are 
persistently deprived of their birthright, self-government—and 
as an inevitable consequence, disloyalty is not only prolonged, 
but is intensified. But to resume our narrative. 

The report of O'Connor’s festival in a contemporary Cork 
newspaper tells us that the chairman introduced the health of 
the guest in the following glowing language, which reads 
queerly enough when we think of O’Connor's subsequent career : 
‘*T am about,” said Mr. Daunt, “‘ to propose to you the health 
of one whose spirit-stirring eloquence has fanned the smoulder- 
ing embers of our southern patriotism into vivid flame, and 
whose name, I trust, will shed a long and brilliant lustre on 
the future destinies of Ireland.’’ And so on, to the climax of 
a eulogistie speech. O'Connor, having returned thanks in 
suitable terms, repaid the chairman’s compliments in the fol- 
lowing manner. We quote the report: 

‘¢ Mr. O'Connor, having called for a full bumper, rose and 
said—There was no man in Ireland upon whose opinion he set 
an equal value with that of Daniel O'Connell, and that great 
man had pronounced that it was on the young blood of Ireland 
the country should caleulate for her regeneration. Nor could 
he (Mr. O’Connor) support himself under the many attacks 
which had been levelled against him, but for the support he 
had received from that young blood, and in particular from his 
dear friend and relative (the chairman) who sat beside him, 
and who was there, not from private friendship alone, though 
that friendship was but to perform a public duty.” This ex- 
ordium of course was introductory to a string of appropriate 
compliments. Other speeches followed—some in Irish, some 
in English. The mirth waxed fast and furious—Father 
Mathew's movement was as yet unheard of. About eleven 
o'clock the assemblage presented a scene of jovial and good- 
humoured uproar. O’Connor’s horse could not be found ; 
and, as Sir Bernard Burke's narrative, already alluded to, in- 
forms us, the guest, the chairman, and a reporter from one of 
the Cork newspapers, all bestrode the back of a hunter of 
Daunt’s, upon which they cantered off to Fortrobert, Feargus 
chaunting seraps of odd songs at the top of his voice. 

The county election was, of course, his engrossing care. By 
his incessant denunciation of the state church endowment, of 
landlord tyranny, of the maladministration of the law, and of 
the Union, he had firmly established himself in the good-will 
of the people and their priesthood. Ballad-singers—no con- 
temptible auxiharies where popularity is sought—swelled the 


chorus of his praises. One of the verses chaunted in his 


honour by those adjuncts ran somewhat like this : 
“ And now, my brave boys, to the hustings we'll repair, 
And nobly we'll gallivate* bould Fargus in the chair ; 
And we'll send him to Lendon, with Danret from Ireland, 
To re-pale the Union, for Sheela-na-guira.” 


The excitement was kept alive, not only by the efforts of 
O’Connor and his allies to seeure his return for the county, 
bat also by the hostility of some of the most unpopular land- 
lords in Ireland—men whose policy as landlords and as politi- 
cians was to extract the highest rents from their tenantry, to 
patronize proselytism, to support the hideous Chureh Establish- 
ment in all its deformity, and to render Ireland eternally sub- 
servient and tributary to England. These men and their party 
had the power which im Ireland appertains to the landocracy— 
the power of hfe and death—the terrible power of eviction. 


* Elevate. 











To defy them at the hustings, to prostrate their political in- 
fluence, to arouse thereby their vengeance against the electors, 
all this required not only a well-compacted organization of 
the Repeal and anti-Tithe party, but a very general prevalence 
of self-devoted daring on the part of those farmers who medi- 
tated opposition to the candidates favoured by their landlords. 

The election for the county at last arrived. Feargus was 
proposed and seconded. The Conservative candidate was the 
present Earl of Bandon, then Viscount Bernard, who read a 
little speech he had hidden in the crown of his hat. He vowed 
eternal fidelity to the state church and eternal hostility to the 
Repeal of the Union. The Whig candidate was the Hon. 
Robert King, a son of Lord Kingston’s. Feargus’s colleague 
was Mr. Garrett Standish Barry of Lemlara, a sort of political 
nondescript who coquetted with Repeal, but gave no intelligible 
pledge upon that question. He, however, opposed the state 
church plainly enough. Mr. King was. sustained by a party 
just formed in Cork, under the name of ‘“‘ the’ Moderates.” 
Feargus harangued the audience assembled in the court-house, 


and thundered away about the rights of Ireland. 


‘¢ My canvass,” he said, “‘ has been upright, honourable, 


‘and independent ; and my proudest boast is, that I never out- 


raged the feelings of any private individual when I announced 
to the constituency generally, that if elected by them, I would 
use every faculty of my mind, and every energy of my soul, to 
raise them from the low and degraded state of slavery to the 


lofty and dignified attitude of freemen.” 


Mr. Daunt, in his speech, attacked the party who, half 
Whig, half Tory, had improvised a transitory association, 
called *‘ the Moderates.”’ 

‘*T rejoice,” said he, ‘‘that the Moderates came forward as 
a public body, for otherwise we never should have known the 
fall extent of their political insignificance. The Moderates ! 
Never was a name more appropriate. Moderate they are in- 
deed—moderate in intellect, moderate in numbers, moderate in 
patriotism. What! did this little band of timid and equivo- 
cating nondescripts think they could impede the overwhelming 
torrent of popular opinion, or divert it one moment from its 
course of patriotism, justice, and national utility ?”’ 

An enormous concourse of electors poured into the city 
every morning during the continuance of the election. Most 
of the men had travelled from different, and often very dis- 
tant parts of the county on the previous nights, under the 
convoy of their several parish priests. There was considerable 
difficulty in finding accommodation for the multitude. 

The contest lasted briskly for five days, including the day 
of nomination. Feargus made spirit-stirring speeches every 
evening to his supporters, and kept up the steam with great 
declama power. On the fifth day, when the poll had 
closed, the sheriff declared him elected by a majority exceed- 
ing athousand. A wild, piercing cheer of delight rang through 
the court-house, and was caught up by the crowds without, 
who exulted in a victory that struck down the Whig and Tory 
power of the county. It was a victory respecting the _possi- 
bility of which O'Connell had been more than incredulous. 

For some time after the election O'Connor continued ap- 
parently a faithful adherent of O'Connell. Inordinate per- 
sonal vanity was the rock on which he foundered. By-and- 
by he wanted to dethrone O'Connell from the popular leader- 
ship, and to become leader of the Irish popular party himself. 
Of course, such a foolish scheme was certain to deprive him 
of whatever public confidence he had at first acquired. His 
attacks on O'Connell were, in effect, acts of self-immolation. 
He never could recover the ground he thus lost in Ireland; 
and as his busy, energetic spirit could not endure to exchange 
a life of political excitement for the quiet and solitude of Fort- 
robert, he plunged into the Chartist agitation in England, in 
which his ambitious disposition found an ample field for its 
exercise. He had twice been elected for the county of Cork, 
first in 1832, and again in 1835. After his second election 
he was unseated on petition. In 1847 he was returned to the 
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House of Commons by the Chartist electors of Nottingham. 
Although he spoke in parliament -vith sufficient fluency and 
frequency, yet his abilities were not so well adapted for the 
senate as for the democratic platform. Had he continued to 
act as a faithful ally of O’Connell, instead of frantically making 
the suicidal effort to outrival him, there is no doubt that 
O’Connor might have had an honoured and distinguished 
career in his native country, and have added his name to the 
list of our most useful patriots. 

He was imprisoned in York Castle for sedition during 
seventeen months. He was looked on, of course, by the 
Chartists as a martyr to liberty. He established the Chartist 
land scheme; and when its: failure, involving severe loss to 
multitudes, drew down a storm of popular indignation on his 
head, his reason gave way beneath the pressure. He was 
consigned to the lunatic asylum at Chiswick, from which his 
sister, Miss O’Connor, removed him to lodgings, where he died 
on the 3lst August, 1855, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

One of his traits was an anxious propensity to claim ancient 
Milesian descent. His father had trained him up with exor- 
bitant notions of his ancestral importance. His uncle Arthur, 
the celebrated exile, always spoke of himself as being descended 
from a race of Irish chieftains. It is, however, quite certain 
that a good many generations of the progenitors of O’Connor 
wrote their names Conner, and were designated Conner in wills 
and other documents on public record. In Sir Bernard 
Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry ’’ they are deduced from ‘ Daniel 
Conner, of Bandon, merchant, descended from an ancient 
Munster family.” The existing posterity of the Daniel in 
question are-numerous. Through his son William (who was 
M.P. for Bandon from 1761 till his death in 1766) he was 
ancestor of the Conners and O’Connors of Connerville, Fort- 
robert, and Manche House ; through his son George (of Bally- 
bricken) he was ancestor of the present Lord Lisle; George 
being father of Mary Anne Conner, who in 1778 married the 
Right Hon. John Lysaght, second Lord Lisle, of Mountnorth, 
county Cork ; through his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Gumble- 
ton of Castlerichard, county Waterford, he was grandfather 
to a numerous generation of Gumbletons, one of whom, Jane 
Gumbleton, married, in 1775, William Daunt, Esq., of Kil- 
ecascan, and was grandmother of O’Neill Daunt; whilst 
another, Rebecca Gumbleton (niece of Jane), married, in 
1802, Admiral Sir Tristram Ricketts, and was mother of the 
present Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, Bart., who married, in 1852, 
the Lady Caroline Pelham Clinton, third daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Newcastle. We could extend to a much 
greater length the list of the posterity of old Daniel Connor 
of Bandon ; but we hasten to conclude with a few words on 
his alleged Milésian origin. There is before us, at this 
moment, a letter written by a highly intelligent priest in 1846, 
stating that the writer had recently had in his possession a 
deed dated August, 1598, being a conveyance by John O’Con- 
nor of Carrigafoile, and Henry Billingsly of Killfinny, county 
Limerick, of the lands of Asdee to Edward Robins and Philip 
Connor; merchant, of London. Now, connecting this grant 
of Irish lands from a Kerry O’Connor to a Connor resident in 
London, with the undoubted fact that an ancestor of Feargus 
was, in the seventeenth century, described as ‘‘ Daniel Con- 
nor of London, merchant,’”’ and also with the family tradition 
of old Kerry descent, the priest (himself an O’Connor) arrives 
at the conclusion that the Philip of 1598 was probably a junior 
branch of the Kerry O’Connors, and progenitor of Daniel of 
London, and through him of the families of Connerville, Fort- 
robert, and Manche. 

It only remains for us to say that the house and domain of 
Fortrobert present painful marks of dilapidation and neglect. 
A sense of loneliness and desolation oppresses the visitor who 
rambles through the wild glens and woods, and the grass- 
grown walks. The timber has been partly felled, but there 
still remains enough to render the place beautiful even in 


decay, 








WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MELBOURNE. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Til Omens. 
Our experience of one of the most formidable perils of sea-life 
commenced just three days after our departure from Liverpool— 
nothing less than the development of a real, positive mutiny ! 

The wind having shifted more aft, on Saturday our course was 
altered to S.W. $S., and the ship’s company were kept tolerably 
busy during the morning squaring the yards, trimming sail, &c. 
Even to the eye of a novice, however, it was evident that they did 
not work with alacrity, and occasionally the commands of the 
officers, especially those of the third mate, were received with a 
muttered grumble or a curse, instead of the customary boisterous 
music. Decidedly something appeared to be wrong, yet we knew 
not what. But, about mid-day, there could no longer be any 
doubt upon the subject—the port-watch suddenly “ knocked off” 
work, and descended in a body to the intermediate cabin. In a few 
moments Mr. Hall and Mr. Demarchi, armed with cutlasses, fol- 
lowed, and induced them to return to the main-deck, where Cap- 
tain Anderson was waiting to hear what they had to say. Two of 
them, named Murphy and Smith, apparently leading spirits, were 
the principal spokesmen—the others, for the most part, preserved 
a dogged silence. The gist of their demands was that the captain 
should dismiss the third mate, because they “ didn’t want a fo 
over them,” and that he should give them “ watch and watch ”"— 
a larger allowance of sleep. The announcement of this ultimatum 
be garnished by the usual accompaniment of bluster and blas- 

emy. 

Captain Anderson listened patiently, and then expressed his 
surprise that sailors knowing their duty should ask for “watch and 
watch” before the ship was sea-worthy. They had been doing 
merely what every ship’s company had to do while in the Channel, 
and it was his duty to see the ship made sea-worthy before all other 
considerations. He would make them no promise concernin 
“watch and watch.” He declined to censure Mr. M‘Farlane unti 
some reasonable complaint should be urged against him. 

After some delay, the sailors retired to the forecastle grumbling, 
and repeating that they would not resume work until they had got 
- ple apsser watch.” Captain Anderson, accompanied by the ship’s 
officers and several passengers, followed, to search there for some 
stolen property; and in the meantime Smith was ordered twenty- 
four hours’ imprisonment for having struck Mr. M‘Farlane the 
previous day. Murphy said that if Smith were imprisoned he 
would dash out the captain’s brains; and the other murmurers 
made a motion as if they would back him in carrying out the menace. 
Bloodshed seemed inevitable; but Captain Anderson, anxious to 
avoid extreme measures while the Tudor, containing so much life 
and property, continued in the Channel, contented himself with 
stopping their rations. This remedy proved effective; in a few 
hours they returned to their work. 

It was a day of anxious suspense, and though it terminated with- 
out any serious disaster, it left a shadow of doubt and apprehen- 
sion, which long rested upon our minds. Maclean, another insub- 
ordinate sailor, assaulted Mr. M‘Farlane soon after; and there 
were other symptoms which indicated clearly enough that the 
mutiny had been suppressed but for a time. 

Not a little interest was excited this day by the discovery of a 
man stowed away in the forehold ! 





CHAPTER IV. 
Sunday at Sea—Our Ocean Friends— Moonlight. 
Ovr first amegye sea was spent in the perilous vicinity of the 
Bay of Biscay. ‘Tossing about on these wild waves, and under the 
glorious temple of the sky, it would be impossible for even the most 
besotted nature to resist the holy, beautiful associatons of the day. 
Filled at once with emotions the most tender and sublime, we 
mused over the sweet memories of home, and worshipped God in 
sight of the most magnificent of his creations. 

Divine service was performed in the saloon by the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, a clergyman of the Free Kirk of Scotland, who, accompa- 
nied by his amiable lady, had left Aberdeen to seek a new home in 
Australia. Albeit not kneeling at the same altar as Mr. Grant, I 
bad many subsequent opportunities of appreciating his character. 
A kindly, courteous gentleman, a zealous minister, without the 
faintest ti of bigotry or affectation, his fellow-voyagers wili 
long remember him with respect and regard. For myself—as no 
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provision had been made for the great bulk of the passengers— 
there being no Catholic clergyman on board, I knelt in my berth— 
perhaps thinking of the magnificent shrines of Dublin, or of the 
grand old Black Abbey and Capuchin Convent by the Nore, and 
here and there, in nooks upon the main-deck and forecastle, I 
was delighted to observe men, women, and children engaged in 
sincere and unobtrusive devotion. 

But still ali day we were overshadowed by a sullen sky, and tossed 
about by an ever-varying wind. At5p.m., it became necessary 
to alter our course to S.W. At nine, for the first time, we enjoyed 
the magnificent spectacle of moonlight at sea. We were still skirt- 
ing that terrible Bay, whose waters have certainly discovered the 
fee fig motion; and all night the stately Tudor swayed help- 
essly from side to side, as if she were sea-sick like ourselves. Early 
the next day (Monday) our sails were filled by a fresh, steady 
breeze, and we bounded gaily along over the waves, passing every 
other vessel on our route. 

Taking a glance over the vessel, from poop to forecastle, it was 
painful to see how intensely the passengers suffered from sea-sick- 
ness. Some of the first cabin ladies were either confined to their 
berths or reclined languidly on the poop. Many of the gentlemen 
had emerged from the ordeal, however, and could then really enjoy 
a read, or a stroll, or a game of quoits. Pleasant intimacies soon 
began to spring up among them, and Damon and Pythias seemed 
revivified in the persons of many of the passengers. 

In the intermediate, the ‘‘ messes” soon began to work pleasantly, 
the general happiness being secured by a little mutual forbearance 
and self-sacrifice. There were a few fastidious young gentlemen, 
of the “snob” species to be sure, whom the mess duty inspired 
with extreme disgust. For example, each person had to take week 
about to draw the rations, get them cooked, and carry them from 
the kitchen. At eight in the morning and six in the evening the 
cry of “tea water!” summoned them to the cook’s galley; and at 
mid-day they were roused by the exhilarating shout of ‘come for 
your pork!” It was often amusing to witness the agony with 
which some spruce, moustached, and bejewelled young gentleman 
glided away with the mess bread, meat, or soup, half-concealed 
under his coat-skirt. Both in the intermediate and steerage I ob- 
served that, after the sea-sickness had entirely disappeared, the 
passengers were generally occupied in reading, or in studying the 
mysteries of latitude and longitude, or the new natural phenomena 
then coming within their ken. 

So sped our days inside the Tudor, and without we found a 
never-failing study in the winds and the waves. Then at night, 

** Anon the moon, the meek -faced minion, rose,” 


anid we soon began to perceive how very little we had known of 
her real beauty and grandeur till we saw her lighting up that stu- 
peudous arch of clouds and illimitable circle of heaving waters. 
Never did I witness a more sublime manifestation of Divine Wisdom 
and omnipotence. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Fire—Brummagem Aristocracy. 

WE were startled on Saturday by an adventure which might 
have brought our pilgrimage to a speedy and terrible close. It 
was a bright sunny morning; we were bounding along gaily before 
a fresh breeze with all sail set, and most of the passengers were 
upon deck, reading, chatting, or gazing upon the ever beautiful 
face of the sea. Suddenly, an unusual tumult was heard upon the 
main-deck, and excited groups might be seen hurrying rapidly to 
and fro in the direction of the cook’s galley, from which a dense 
volume of smoke ascended, eddying and curling among the white 
sails. Then arose a shout which struck terror into many a manly 
bosom—Heavens! the Tudor was on fire! There, on the wide 
ocean, hundreds of miles away from land, and not a friendly sail 
all round the horizon! It was a moment of agony never to be for- 
gotten. Strong men seemed for a time to be paralyzed, and looked 
at each other in silent agony; the terror of the females it would be 
impossible to describe. 

In a few minutes, however, our courage revived—there was a 
general rally to the scene of the disaster. It appeared that the 
intense and continual heat of the cooking apparatus had ignited 
the woodwork behind, which communicated with a sail-room, full 
of combustible material, and there was reason to fear that the fire 
had already reached the stores. Captain Anderson at once ordered 
the satl-rogi to be cleared out; and a bundred willing arms soon 
completed the task. ‘Then, with his own hands, he directed the 
hose, and in about half-an-hour he had succeeded in removing all 
cause of alarm Many a stubborn knee was bent in gratitude for 
our escape from such a terrible doom. On Saturday the sailors 
got “ watch and watch,” and were divided into companies. 
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An amusing display of character took place the same eveni 
upon the quarter-deck. ‘Two days after our departure from Liver- 
pool, a notice had been posted up prohibiting intermediate or 
steerage passengers to walk upon *he poop; that privilege invari- 
ably belonging to the first cabin by right, and to the second cabin 
by courtesy. ‘This limitation, however, was far from being strict 
enough for the “ exclusive” ideas of a certain lady in the first cabin, 
who had peculiar notions—so to speak—upon the subject of good 
taste and good breeding. Full of her own importance, she affected 
to look with supreme disdain upon her fellow-passengers in general, 
and particularly those beneath the rank of first-cabin. It was 
death to her to see any of them walking the poop at the same 
hour as herself; and what rendered the matter worse, instead of 
being withered, they were intensely amused by her indignant 
glances. On this day her agony reached its climax. A lady from 
the second-cabin had the audacity to bid her ‘Good morning!” 
Fancy that! Burning with rage, she rushed to the captain, and 
insisted that the second-cabin passengers should be excluded from 
the poop. In this she found but one solitary sympathiser amon 
the inmates of the first cabin. Captain Anderson, with his habitua 
courtesy and good sense, endeavoured to pacify the lady by re- 
minding her that there were very friendly relations between the 
first and second-cabin passengers, and that he would not feel jus- 
tified in debarring the latter from a privilege they had hitherto 
enjoyed. The only alteration he made was to allot one side of the 
poop for the first-cabin, and the other for the second—an arrange- 
ment which gave general satisfaction. There was really a likelihood 
that the aristocratic element would develop in rather a funny 
fashion about this time—first looking down upon second-cabin, the 
latter despising the intermediate, and, forthwith, intermediate 
treating steerage with ineffable hauteur. Alas! poor human nature, 
even in an emigrant ship ! 

The faint silvery tinkle of the ship bell summoned the passen- 
gers to worship next day. The weather then became very un- 
settled, and we had strong south-east winds when we ought to have 
north-east “trades.” One mischievous squall carried away our 
flying jib. Next day the three sailmakers were at work preparing 
fresh canvas. These were—Barry, an industrious and intelligent 
young man from Waterford; Rogers, a native of Cork ; and Lucas, 
a Swiss. Captain Anderson regarded these men as among the 
best of the company.. Little thought we.then that two of them 
were destined to meet a tragical fate before the end of our voyage. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ON SOME COUNTRY SNOBS.* 

Someturne like a journal of the proceedings of the Evergreens may 
be interesting to those who want to know the customs of an English 
gentleman’s family and household. There’s plenty of time to keep 
the journal. Piano-strumming begins at six o’clock in the morning ; 
it lasts till breakfast, with but a minute’s intermission, when the in- 
strument changes hands, and Miss Emily practises in place of her 
sister, Miss Maria. 

In fact, the confounded instrument never stops ; when the young 
ladies are at their lessons, Miss Wirt hammers away at those stun- 
ning variations, and keeps her magnificent finger in exercise. 

I asked this great creature in what other branches of education 
she instructed her pupils? ‘*The modern languages,” says she, 
modestly —* French, German, Spanish, and Italian, Latin and the 
rudiments of Greek if desired. English, of course ; the practice 
of Elocution, Geography, and Astronomy, and the Use of the 
Globes, Algebra (but only as far as quadratic equations); for a 
poor, ignorant female, you know, Mr. Snob, cannot be expected to 
know everything. Ancient and Modern History no young woman 
can be without; and of those I make my beloved pupils perfect 
mistresses. Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy, I consider as amuse- 
ments. And with these, I assure you, we manage to pass the days 
at the Evergreens not unpleasantly.” 

Only these, thought I—what av education! But I looked in one 
of Miss Ponto’s manuscript song-books, and found five faults of 
French in four words; and in a waggish mood asking Miss Wirt 
whether Dante Algiery was so called because he was born at 
Algiers, received a smiling answer in the affirmative, which made 
we rather doubt about the accuracy of Miss Wirt’s knowledge. 

When the above little morning occupations are concluded, these 
unfortunate young women perform what they call calisthenic ex- 
ercises in the garden. I saw them to-day, without any crinoline, 
pulling the garden roller. 

Dear Mrs. Ponto was in the garden, too, and as limp as her 

* Continued from p. 221, 


daughters; in a faded bandeau of hair, in a battered bonnet, in a | 
holland pinafore, in pattens, on a broken chair, snipping leaves off 
a vine. Mrs. Ponto measures many yards about in an evening. 
Ye heavens! what a guy she is in that skeleton morning costume ! 

Besides Stripes, they keep a boy called Thomas or Tummus. 
Tummus works in the garden or about the pigstye and stable ; 
Thomas wears a page’s costume of eruptive buttons! 

When anybody calls, and Stripes is out of the way, Tummus 
flings himself like mad into Thomas’s clothes, and comes out meta- 
morphosed like harlequin in the pantomime. ‘To-day, as Mrs. P. 
was cutting the grape-vine, as the young ladies were at the roller, 
down comes ‘Tummus like a roaring whirlwind, with “* Missus, Mis- 
sus, there’s company coomin!” Away skurry the young ladies from 
the roller, down comes Mrs. P. from the old chair, off flies Tammus 
to change his clothes, and in an incredibly short space of time Sir 
John Hawbuck, my Lady Hawbuck, and Master Hugh Hawbuck 
are introduced into the garden with brazen effrontery by Thomas, 
who says, “ please Sir Jan and my lady to walk this year way—J 
know Missus is in the rose-garden.” 

And there, sure enough, she was ! 

In a pretty little garden bonnet, with beautiful curling ringlets, 
with the smartest of aprons, and the freshest of pale-coloured 
gloves, this amazing woman was in the arms of her dearest Lady 
Hawbuck. ‘ Dearest Lady Hawbuck, how good of you! Always 
among my flowers—can’t live away from them !” 

*‘ Sweets to the sweet! hum—a-ha—haw !” Says Sir John Haw- 
buck, who piques himself on his gallantry, and says nothing with- 
out ‘ a-hum—a-ha—a-haw !” 

‘“‘ Whereth yaw pinnafaw ?” cries Master Hugh. “ We thaw you 
in it, over the wall; didn’t we, pa?” 

“ Hum—a-ha—a-haw!” burst out Sir John, dreadfully alarmed, 
‘“Where’s Ponto? Why wasn’t he at quarter-sessions? How are 
his birds this year, Mrs. Ponto—have those Carabas pheasants 
done any harm to your wheat? a-hum—a-ha—a-haw !” and all 
this while he was making the most ferocious and desperate signals 
to his youthful heir. 

“Well, she wath in her pinnafaw, wathn’t she, ma?” says Hugh, 
quite unabashed ; which question Lady Hawbuck turned away with 
a sudden query regarding her dear darlings daughter, and the enfunt 
terrible was removed by his father. 

“T hope you weren’t disturbed by the music,” Ponto says. “ My 
girls, you know, practise four hours a-day, you know—must do it, 
you know—absolutely necessary. As for me, you know, I’m an 
a man, and in my farm every morning at five—no, no laziness 

or me.” 

The facts are these. Ponto goes to sleep directly after dinner 
on entering the drawing-room, and wakes up when the ladies leave 
off practice at ten. Krom seven till ten, and from ten till five, is a 
very fair allowance of slumber for a man who says he is not a lazy 
man. It is my private opinion, that when Ponto retires to what is 
called his “* Study,” he sleeps too. He locks himself up there daily 
two hours with the newspaper. 

I saw the Hawbuck scene out of the study which commands the 
garden. It’s a curious object, that study. Ponto’s library mostly 
consists of boots. He and Stripes have important interviews here of 
mornings, when the potatoes are discussed, or the fate of the calf 
ordained, or sentence passed onthe pig, &c. All the major’s bills 
ure docketed on the study table, and displayed like a lawyer’s brief. 
Here, too, lie displayed his hooks, knives, and other gardening 
irons, his whistles, and strings of spare buttons. He has a drawer 
of endless brown paper for parcels, and another containing a pro- 
digious and never-failing supply of string. What a man can want 
with so many gig-whips [ can never conceive. ‘I'hese, and fishing- 
rods, and landing-nets, and spurs, and boot-trees, and balls for 
horses, and surgical implements for the same, and favourite pots of 
shiny blacking, with which he paints his own shoes in the most 
elegant manner, and buck-skin gloves stretched out on their trees, 
and his gorget, sash, and sabre of the Horse Marines, with his 
boot-hooks underneath in a trophy; and the family medicine-chest, 
and in a corner the very rod with which he used to whip his son, 
Wellesley Ponto, when a boy (Wellesley never entered the “ Study” 
but for that awful purpose) ; all these, with ‘* Moge’s Road Book,” 
the “‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,” and a backgammon board, form the 
major’s library. Under the trophy there’s a picture of Mrs. Ponto, 
in a light blue dress and train, and no waist, when she was first 
married ; a fox’s brush lies over the frame, and serves to keep the 
dust off that work of art. 

“ My library’s small,” says Ponto, with the most amazing impu- 
dence, “ but well-selected, my boy—well-selected. I have been 








reading the ‘ History of England’ all the morning.” — Thackeray. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1725.—( Continued) 

The parliament which met on the 12th of November seemed to 
be assembled for no other purpose than that of establishing funds 
for the expense of the ensuing year; yet the session was distin- 
guished by a remarkable incident—namely, the trial of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor of England. This nobleman had 
connived at certain venal practices, touching the sale of places and 
the money of suitors deposited with the Masters in Chancery, so as 
to incur the general reproach of the nation. He found it necessa 
to resign the great seal in January, 1725. On the 9th of the en- 
suing month the king sent a message to the Commons that his 
majesty, having reason to apprehend that the suitors in the Court 
of Chancery were in danger of losing a considerablé sum of money 
from the insufficiency of some of the Masters, in justice and com- 
passion to the sufferers thought himself obliged to take the most 
speedy and proper method the law would allow for inquiring into 
the Masters’ accounts and securing their effects for the benefit of 
the suitors. 

The case being taken into consideration, Sir George Oxendon 
observed that enormous abuses had crept into the Court of Chan- 
cery—that the crimes and misdemeanors of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor were many and various, he therefore moved that the Lord 
Chancellor should be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The earl was accordingly impeached at the bar of the Upper 
House, and a committee was appointed to prepare articles. 

On the trial, Sir George, on behalf of the prosecution, stated that 
the first and principal accusation was that the Lord Chancellor “did 
illegally and corruptly insist upon and take several great and ex- 
orbitant sums of money from several persons before their admission 
to the offices of Master in Chancery, which had involved the appoint- 
ment of insuflicient persons, of small substance and ability, no ways 
fitted to be entrusted with the great sums of money cenfided to 
their care.” It appeared that Fleetwood Dormer, one of the Mas- 
ters, had embezzled something about £25,000 belonging to the 
suitors of the court, and the latter naturally becoming urgent for 
pay ment of their proportions, an investigation took place, and it 
was discovered that the Chancellor had endeavoured to conceal this 
defalcation from the public, having himself sold the oflice im 
question to the Master for 1,500 guineas, after some disreputable 
huxtering whether the amount should be pounds or guineas, The 
Chancellor was also charged with selling « similar office to Mr. 
Francis Elde, who, upon a vacancy, personally waited on his lor«t- 
ship, and at once offered him £5,000 for the office. His lordship 
modestly replied, ‘* Mr. Elde and I must not make bargains,’ 
whereon Mr. Elde proceeded to his lordship’s secretary, Mr. Cotting- 
ham, and offered him £5,000 for the use of his lordship. ‘* Make 
it guineas,” replied the secretary, “ and the oflice is yours.” Elde, in 
pursuance of this advice, on the 1st of February brought “3,000 
guineas and £2,100 in bank notes muffled up in a basket,” which 
he sent his lordship by Mr. Cottinghan, who returned with answer 
all’s well,” and next day Mr. Elde was sworn into office. 

Upon another vacancy Mr. Thurston applied for a similar office, 
and applying as usual to Mr. Cottingham, offered 5,000 guineas ; 
but upon a report being spread that his lordship was about con- 
ferring the oflice on another party, Mr. Thurston made his way to 
Lady Macclesfield, and after many arguments used to pursuade 
her to interpose with the Chancellor, he, Thurston, produced the 
5,000 guineas in bank notes, which had the desired effect. My lady 
wrote, and in two or three days Mr. Thurston was admitted to the 
office. Nothing seemed too paltry or minute for his lordship’s 
mercenary disposition. A small clerkship becoming vacant, a Mr. 
Bennett applied for the office, whereon the ubiquitous Cottingham, 
informed him a present was expected, and inquired how much he 
was willing to give. Bennett replied that oaving been already 
mul!cted in a considerable sum, he did not consider anything was 
due to his lordship on so trifling an occasion. ‘The secretary was 
obdurate, and £105 was ‘extorted from the indignant candidate ; 
however he was consoled by an immediate appointment. 

Upon these charges, after twenty days trial, the Chancellor was 
found guilty, and atter a lacrymose appeal, “ urging how much he 
suffered during the protracted trial, the expense he had incurred, 
the fatigue, what he had suffered in other particulars, and in 
particular the cruel distemper which these anxieties had brought 
upon him; he was sentenced to deprivation from his high office, 
fined £30,000, and imprisonment in the Tower until paid.” | 

Lord Macclesfied had in 1710 succeeded Holt as Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, from which he was re » ved ‘o the office of 
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Lord Chancellor in 1718. He was one of the managers in the 
trial of Sachaverell. Swift, in his virulent pamphlet, * The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs,” imputed to Lord Macclesfield that he had 
often drunk the abdicated king’s health upon his knees. (a) 

While on the subject of the deposition of our great Juminaries, 
we may observe that in the reign of Edward IIL, Sir William 
Thorpe, Justice of the King’s Bench, was convicted of bribery and 
deprived of his life and property. The Earl of Middlesex, who was 
charged with having delayed justice to the farmers of the customs, 
and “having polluted his hands with exorbitant bribes, was sen- 
tenced by parliament to lose all the offices which he held in the 
kingdom ; to be for ever incapable of any office, place, er employ- 
ment; to be imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s pleasure ; 
to be fined £50,000; never to sit in parliament again, nor to come 
within the verge of the king’s court.” The case of Lord Bacon 1s 
another extraordinary instance of the crimes of “the wisest and 
basest of mankind,” and of the integrity of the people in the ab- 
horrence they showed and the punishment they inflicted on that 
great man’s crimes. 

In our own days we have the great Lord Westbury, who owes 
his rustication not so much to the magnitude of his shortcomings 
as to his discourteous demeanour, which conjured up against him 
a host of eager assailants, who were anxious to retaliate for the 
haughty and domineering conduct pursued by his lordship both at 
the bar and bench. 


In 1725 a market-house was erected in the city by the Corpora- 
tion, for the sale of corn in Thomas-street, and continued there 
until removed about the year 1814 by the commissioners for making 
wide and convenient streets in Dublin, when the piesent Corn 
Exchange was erected. 


The private (unpublished) statutes of this year are an act for 
vesting part of the estate of the late John Pyke, late of Woodens- 
town, in the county of Tipperary, in trustees for payment of his 
debts; an act for enabling Pryce Hartstonge, of Bruffe, in the 
county of Limerick, to raise £2,000, by way of mortgage, off the 
lands of Court andl Cullum; an act for the relief of Edward, 
Catherine, Mary, Margeret, and Elizabeth Morris, younger chil- 
dren of Sir John Morris, junior, deceased ; an act to enable Robert 
Hickman to charge his estate for payment of his father’s debts and 
legacies; an act to enable John Lord Viscount Molesworth, and 
Richard Molesworth, and the several other persons in remainder for 
life, when in possession of certain lands near St. Stephen’s-green 
and Dame-street, in the county of the city of Dublin, to make lease 
thereof; an act to enable Sir Pierce Bulter, and Richard Butler, 
son and heir of James Butler, only brother of said Sir Pierce, to 
make a further settlement of the estate lately belonging to Sir 
Thomas Butler, deceased, for the benefit of themselves and their 
family, without prejudice to the jointure of Dame Anne Butler, 
wife of said Sir Pierce, or to the provisions made for their issue by 
a settlement made on their marriage by the said Sir Thomas; an 
act for finishing Christ Church in the city of Cork. 


One whose name and fame will never die, whose patriotism has 
been a talisman to arouse the dormant energies of his country- 
men, whose virtues will be embalmed in the hearts of Irishmen so 
long as time will endure, and whose genius will be a fountain of 
inspiration to Irishmen for all ages, has left on record his notions 
of the state of affairs in Ireland at this period: 

“ T have lived,” he says, “long in both kingdoms, as well in country 
as in town, and therefore take myself to be as well informed as most 
men in the dispositions of each people towards the other. There 
is a vein of industry and parsimony that runs through the whole 
people of England, which, added to the easiness of their rents, 
makes them rich and sturdy. As to Ireland, they know little more 
of it than they do of Mexico—farther than that it is a country 
subject to the king of England, full of bogs, inhabited by wild 
Irish Papists, who are kept in awe by mercenary troops sent from 
thence ; and their general opinion is that it were better for England 
if this whole island were sunk into the sea, for they have a tradition 
that every forty years there must be a rebellion in Ireland. I have 
seen the grossest impositions passed upon them—that the wild 
{rish were taken in toils, but that in some time they would grow 
so tame as to eat out of your hands. I have been asked by hundreds, 
and particularly oy my neighbours, your tenants at Pepperhara 
(Pepper-Harrow), Lord Midleton’s seat in Surrey, whether I had 
come from Ireland by sea. And upon the arrival of an Irishman to 
a country town, I have known crowds coming about him, and won- 
dering to see him look so much better than themselves. A gentle- 


(a) “ State Trials,” vol. xvi. p. 767. 
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man now in Dublin affirms that, passing some months ago through 
Northampton, and finding the whole town in a hurry, with bells, 
bonfires, and illuminations, upon asking the cause was told it was 
for joy that the Irish had submitted to receive Wood's halfpence. 
This I think plainly shows what sentiments that large town hath 
of us, and how little they made it their own case, although they 
lie directly in our way to London, and therefore cannot but be 
frequently convinced that we have human shapes. As to the 
people of this kingdom (Ireland),” Swift continues, “‘ they consist 
either of Irish Papists, who are as inconsiderable in point of power 
as the women and children, or of English Protestants, who love 
their brethren of that kingdom, although they may possibly some- 
times complain when they think they are hardly used. However, 
I confess 1 do not see that it is of any great consequence how their 
personal affections stand to each other while the sea divides them, 
and while they continue in their loyalty to the same prince. And 
yet I will appeal.to you whether those from England have reason 
to complain when they come hither in search of their fortunes, or 
whether the people of Ireland have reason to boast when they go 
to England upon the same design.” 


‘The parties in this kingdom,” Swift says in another place, 
‘including those of modern date, are—first, of those who have been 
charged or suspected to favour the Pretender, and those who were 
zealous opposers of him. Secondly, of those who were for and 
against a toleration of dissenters by law. ‘Thirdly, of high or low 
church, or (to speak in the cant of the times) of whig and tory. 
{f there be any more they are beyond my observation or politics ; 
for as to subaltern or occasional parties, they have all been deri- 
vations from the same originals. Now, it is manifest that all these 
incitements to faction, party, and division, are wholly removed 
from among us. For, as to the Pretender, his cause is both despe- 
rate and obsolete ; there are very few now alive who were men in his 
father’s time, and in that prince’s interest; and in all others the 
obligation cf conscience hath no place. Even the Papists in gene- 
ral of any substance or estates, and their priests almost universally, 
are what we call Whigs, in the sense by which that word is gene- 
rally understood. ‘They feel the smart and see the scars of their 
former wounds, and very well know that they must be made a sacri- 
fice to the least attempt towards a change, although it cannot be 
doubted that they would be glad to have their superstition restored 
under any prince whatsoever. Secondly.—The dissenters are now 
tolerated: by law; neither do we observe any murmurs at present 
from that quarter, except those reasonable complaints they make of 
persecution, because they are excluded from civil employments ; 
but their number being very small in either Houses of Parliament, 
they-are not yet in a situation to erect a party; because, however 
indifferent men may be with regard to religion, they are now grown 
wise enough to know that if such a latitude were allowed to dis- 
senters, the few small employments left us in cities and corporations 
would find other hands to lay hold on them. Thirdly.—The dis- 
pute between high and low church is now at an end, two-thirds of 
the bishops having been promoted in this reign, and most of them 
from England, who have bestowed all preferments in their gift to 
those they could well confide in. The deaneries all, except three, 
and many principal church livings, are in the donation of the crown: 
so that we already possess such a body of clergy as will never en- 
gage in controversy upon that antiquated and exploded subject. 
Lustly.—As to court and country parties, so famous and avowed 
under most reigns in English parliaments, this kingdom hath not, 
for several years past, been a proper scene whereon to exercise such 
contentions, and is now less proper than ever, many great employ- 
ments for life being in distant lands, and the reversions diligently 
watched and secured ; the temporary ones of any worth or value are 
all bestowed elsewhere as fast as they drop, and the few remaining 
are of too low consideration to create contests about them, except 
among younger brothers or tradesmen ; and, therefore, to institute 
a court or country party without materials would be a very new 
system in politics, and what I believe was never thought of before, 
nor, unless in a nation of idiots, can never succeed—for the most 
ignorant Irish cottager will not sell his cow for a groat. Therefore, 
I conclude that all party and faction with regard to public pro- 
ceedings are now extinguished in this kingdom; neither doth it 
appear in view how they can possibly revive, unless some new causes 
be administered, which cannot be done without crossing the inte- 
rests of those who are the greatest gainers by continuing the same 
measures. (a) 

(a) Swift. 
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THE DEVIL’S GLEN, CO. WICKLOW. 


“The mists descend, the mountain heads 

With snow-like wreaths adorning, 

And through the Glen unbroken spreads 
The stillness of the morning— 

No streamlet’s voice—no bird, along 
On dewy pinion soaring, 

Chants forth to Heaven its matin song, 
Melodious pleasure pouring. 


“ But solitude and silence dwell, 

Like sisters here united, 

And echo in her rocky cell 
For ever rests delighted ; 

And pale romance around each cave 
Is-happy still to linger, 

And touch each mound and humble grave 
With sanctifying finger.” 


Last spring vacation, having survived the toils of the term of 
St. Hilary, we pitched our tent for a season at Hunter’s snug 
hostel at Newrath-bridge, on the banks of the Vartry. At that 
period, this unlucky stream was undergoing all manner of 
vituperation and condemnation by the wiseacres of the metro- 
polis, and of eulogy and approbation by Sir John Gray and his 
adherents in the corporation of our venerable city. Even poor 
Hunter was lamenting, with tears in his eyes, that there was not 
tflicien t water left in the river to supply the denizens of his 
arm-yard; and visions of everlasting drought distempered the 
imagination of the venerable Hunter, pere. In vain I strove 
to alleviate his anxiety : not even the recollection of the £500 
he received as compensation for the loss of his pump, could 
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console my venerable host for the apprehended Joss of his be- 
loved stream. Little the poor man thought he would live to 
see the inundation with which he has been visited for the last 
ten days. If he is not now getting a restoration of his dearly 
beloved Vartry, and with a vengeance, there is no balm in 
Gilead. I venture to affirm, from the embankment to Rosanna, 


and from Rosanna to the sea, the simple inhabitants of this 


interesting region have not had one night of repose since the 
accident to the reservoir—with one palpable exception, namely, 
his Reverence the Archbishop, who, having built a palace on 


the top of a neighbouring hill, bids defiance to the insurgent 


waters ; and as he has no doubt his garrison sufficiently yic- 
tualled with the wherewithal, his lordship is at liberty to 
devote his pious energies to his ecclesiastical duties undis- 
turbed by the apprehension of the threatened deluge. 

Little we thought, when last we wandered through the ro- 
mantic defiles of the Devil’s Glen with our dear Lares, the time 
would come when the romantic gorge would be converted into a 
miniature cataract of the Ganges, and the mighty trees which 
border its banks, the growth of a thousand years, upturned by 
the tumultuous rush of waters, and hurled like brambles down 
the precipices to the sea. Mr. Tighe, like the sagacious rat, fled 
the threatened calamity, and the inhabitants of the valley con- 
sole themselves with the assurance that there have been a 
cordon of policemen stationed at convenient interva!s along the 
course of the river, armed with rockets and boxes of lucifers, to 
give the,earliest intelligence of the coming deluge to the un- 
fortunate natives. To be sure, they have been ‘‘ noticed’’—that 
is the language—to remove their flocks and herds ; but where 
they are to be removed to is the difficulty. Does the Corpora- 
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tion of Dublin or their myrmidons propose to supply pleasant 
pasturages for the wandering tribe ? or how long are they to be 
left in this state of suspense ? When will they be assured of com- 
plete immunity from another breach of the unfortunate under- 
taking ? "Tis all very well for the engineers, but it will be a sad 
story in the long-run for the ratepayers of the city, who will 
have to make good in sterling coin the inevitable expenses of 
this unfortunate scheme. 

But to the Glen. In the neighbourhood, Brewer informs 
us, ‘fare several grand and uncommon displays of nature, 
which demand the attention of the curious visitor. The 
Devil's Glen—which might more appropriately have been 
denominated the Glen of the Gods—appears to have been 
the most siriking of these scenes, and is perhaps one of 
the most romantic objects in an island fertile of subjects for 
the inspiration of romance. A noble cataract descends the 
Bolinas mountain, and collecting below, rolls over a rocky bed 
through a winding glen of considerable extent, between lofty 
ridges of mountains, rugged with projecting cliffs, which hang 
threatening over the traveller’s path. From the interstices of 
those cliffs shoot forth the oak, the holly, the birch, and shrubs 
of unnumbered hues. Impending rocks and mountains, and a 
river flowing impetuously through a narrow channel, form the 
great features of this beautiful and romantic locality. The 
Glen,” continues Brewer, ‘‘ has beauties peculiarly its own. 
Inferior in majestic character to the Dargle, and destitute of 
the softness, mingled with the grandeur of the highly admired 
Glen of the Downs, it is marked by some combinations of 
pictorial objects in which wood, rock, and water are blended 
in forms unknown in either of those districts. 

‘‘ The Glen, with a great extent of domain, stretching on 
one side to the sea, and reaching on the other from Rathdrum 


to Aghrim, Ballymorres, and nearly to Arklow, was granted | 


by William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, son-in-law and heir of 
Earl Strongbow, to Lord Geoffry De Montemarisco in exchange 
for the baronies of Forth and Bargy in the county of Wexford. 
This country was called by the Irish, MacMorres’ country, Lord 
Geoffry himself having in the year 1208 assumed the title of 
MacMorres and the dignity of an Irish sovereign dynast. 
After the disgrace and banishment of Lord Geoffry, his sons 
made scarcely any efforts to preserve this district, which was 
then of little value, being an uncultivated tract remote from 
their usual place of residence, and inhabited by a few roving 
septs of the O’Byrnes, who eventually established themselves in 
the country, and maintained possession for many centuries.” (a) 

By an inquisition of record in Chancery it is stated that 
Richard IT. was seized, in right of his crown, of the territory 
called O’Byrne’s country, of the barony of Newcastle, and of all 
the castles and advowsons within the latter barony, and of 
Arckloe and Ballynacor ; but although the title may have been 
clear on parchment, yet the O’Byrnes of this ilk paid very 
little attention to records of this description in the reign of 
Richard II. . 

In Mr. Morrin’s Calendar of the Patent Rolls, vol. i. page 
45, will be found the treaty of peace, dated 17th September in 
the 28th year of the reign of Henry VIII., between Lord 
Leonard Gray, the king’s deputy, and Fergynanyn Row 
O’Byrne, whereby Fergynanyn undertakes to be the king’s 
faithful subject, and serve at hostings, with his followers, 
at his own expense. He will pay for the king’s use 4d. yearly 
for every horse, mare, cow, bull, and ox, in future to be found 
in Ballihorsy, Cowlyth, Duly, Dromor, and Kilparker ; and the 
Deputy engages to defend Fergynanyn and his tenants and 
their possessions, as well English as Irish. 

In the same volume, page 46, will be found the treaty 
between the Lord Justice and Thady O’Byrne, described as 
chief captain of his nation, whereby, according to the award 
of the Earl of Ossory and others indifferently chosen, O*Byrne, 
and all subject to his rule and power, undertake to be loyal 
and obedient to the king. They promise not to adhere 


(vu) Brewer: 
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to the Irishry, nor harbour any messenger or rebel of the 
king, and particularly of the ‘‘ O’Toolys,” nor succour any of 
them flying to him for protection. At hostings out of Lein- 
ster, he will send a banner, with twenty horsemen and a propor- 
tionate number of footmen, according to the usage of his 
country, at his own charge, to join the justice or deputy ; and 
in Leinster he will attend with the whole posse of his country. 
In case of necessity, he will find and support 120 armed foot- 
men called galloglasses, for four, six, or eight weeks, or three 
months, and that all those conditions shall be inviolably 
observed, the Castle of Symondswood is to be delivered into 
the hands of the lord deputy. 

On the 8th of January, in the first year of her reign, Queen 
Elizabeth directed martial law to be executed in the O’ Byrnes’ 
country in the marshes of Dublin, upon all such as had not 
an inheritance of 20s.; and authority is given to treat and 
make terms with the rebels, and give them safe conduct in 
coming and returning; and on the same day the Queen ap- 
pointed Patrick Barnewall, of Kilmahyoke, sheriff of the 
O’Byrnes’ country for one year. (a) 

In the reign of Elizabeth this fair territory was in the 
possession of a famous chieftain of the O’Byrnes. In the 
years 1577, 1578, and 1580, he, in alliance with several 
malcontent lords of Anglo-Norman derivation, harassed the 
English Pale, and in the last-mentiohed year obtained the 
sanguinary victory at Glendalough narrated in the last num- 
ber of this veritable journal. In 1595, oma reverse of for- 
tune, he made his submission at Dublin; and on the following 
day Captain Richard Wingfield was knighted by the viceroy 
as a reward for his service against so potent a chieftain. On 
the 830th December, 1596, his sept was defeated by the Bri- 
tish troops, after a sharp action, and 1597 was the last year 
of his turbulent life. He fell in an engagement ‘with the 
Lord Deputy, Sir William Russell, fought on the 7th of May, 
and his son, Phelim M‘Pheagh, was elected to supply his place 
as chief of the O’Byrnes. 

In the year 1597, Sir Henry Harryngton was appointed 
seneschal and chief ruler of the ‘‘ O’Byrnes’ countrie,” with 


authority to assemble the gentlemen and inhabitants of what 


profession, condition, or degree soever, to perform the ser- 
vices required by the schedule of instructions annexed, to hear 
all controversies and quarrels between the inhabitants, to pro- 
secute, punish, and correct by fire and sword all rebels and 
malefactors of her Majesty’s crown, and all those who succour 
or assist them, and charging all persons, of whatever degree, 
to be obedient to the seneschal, as they will answer to the 
contrary at their peril. . 

The schedule of instructions :—Harrington shall cause 
proclamation to be made that no idle person, vagabond, 
or masterless man, rymer, or other notorious or detected 
malefactor, shall haunt or abide within the limits of his au- 
thority, but depart within eight days after proclamation, upon 
pain of whipping; and if any such person shall remain after 
twenty, he shall be executed ‘‘ marshallie.”’ 

During the time of his prosecution, Harrington may take 
meat and drink for horse and man in reasonable sort, so that 
he remain no longer than one night in one place, and oppress 
the country as little as need be. 

Finally, authority is given to the seneschal to punish all 
persons detected of ‘‘ unhonest behaviour, by prison or other- 
ways, and to bind them to peace and good behaviour.” (6) 

‘‘ In the year 1600, Phelim M‘Pheagh O’Byrne made an 
humble submission to Elizabeth, in company with several 
other Irish toparchs; but he gave offence to the government 
before the expiration of the same year; and we find in the 
first volume of Moryson’s history an account of an expedition 
undertaken against him by the deputy, Lord Mountjoy, who 
appeared before his house so suddenly that he with difficulty 
escaped at a back window, and his wife and son were taken 


(a) Morrin’s “ Calendar of the Patent Rolls,” vol. i. pp. 408, 417. 
(b) Ibid., vol. fi. p. 444. 
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prisoners. This chief of the O’Byrnes died in the year 1630, 
leaving issue several sons, to the eldest of whom, the country 
having become shire ground, he left his castle and demesne. 
The descendants of Pheagh M‘Hugh, in the senior male line, 
became extinct in the early part of the eighteenth century.” 

Brian O’Birne, in the reign of Elizabeth, had a castle at 
Newragh ; he died, leaving a son, Brian, who was attainted 
and hanged, and on his death Thady O’Birne succeeded, ac- 
cording to the custom of tanistry. (a) 

** In the beginning of the last century the old English pro- 
prietors and the sept of O’Byrne, still more ancient claimants, 
being unable to produce any written titles showing their titles 
to these lands, the entire territory was taken into possession 
by the crown, and was speedily granted to Thomas Wentworth, 
Karl of Stafford. By virtue of that grant the Fitzwilliam 
family at present enjoy a noble revenue from this part of the 
county Wicklow, but the fee of the Glen is divided between 
Sir Francis Hutcheson and Mr. Tottenham.” (b) 

‘¢ In the sylvan shades of Wicklow many a lofty and broken 
spirit buried his head in peace. From those shades the great 
Irish orator, Grattan, burst forth to electrify the world. Here, 
too, was the retreat of the immortal spirit of Swirt and his 
unfortunate ‘Srerya.’ In the sunny glades of Wicklow 
flashed forth from that rare spirit, those sparkling gems of wit 
and humour which then electrified, and has to this day con- 
tinued to delight the English world; and from the westerly 
slopes of those Wicklow hills a celebrated divine, the famous 
J. K. L., poured forth those burning eloquent thoughts of his 
to thousands of enthusiastic hearers, which will be read as 
long as the language in which they were spoken endures.” (c) 

Not far from the Glen is Rosanna, the seat of Mr. Tighe. 
This agreeable mansion is surrounded by a demesne of con- 
siderable extent, shaded with much venerable wood, and ac- 
quires a powerful interest from a former highly gifted and 
amiable resident, the late Mrs. Tighe, author of ‘‘ Psyche” 
and other admired poems. It was in this retirement that the 
fine imagination of that lady expatiated amidst scenes favour- 
able to the efforts of the muse ; and the virtues which marked 
her brief but distinguished career are still vivid in the re- 
membrance of the inhabitants of all classes. 

‘** This,” says a ‘ Milesian,’ writing from Newtown-mount- 
Kennedy, a few years since, ‘‘is a land of loveliness, of sun- 
shine and flowers, of sloping hill and deep valley, of mountain 
and marine view ; land of rich soil and lovely seats, of roads 
of marble surface winding through incomparable demesnes ; 
and only for the loss of our parliament, with the absenteeism 
consequent on this vital loss, this country would be a terrestrial 
paradise. Notwithstanding the absentee drain, the resident 
gentry of the locality have spared neither purse nor pains in 
the improvement of their demesnes, and the face of the land 
is covered with natural beauties, as various as unrivalled, at 
every half-mile of the tourist’s journey from the bridge of Bray 
to Arklow, and from Wicklow Head to Cnoc-a-dru. But almost 
all the ancient beauties of art and historic associations, such 
as the ancient portcullis, keep, and castles of our tanists and 
chiefs have disappeared, without scarcely leaving a trace be- 
hind—as Rathdown, Delgany, Dunran, Rathnew, Wicklow, 
Rathdrum, Cnocrath, Ballinacor, Castle M‘Adam, Cellmacoo, 
and Corho ; we must except, however, Glendalough and Carnew 
Castle. But the rest, and many others, are levelled as com- 
pletely with the surrounding fields as if there was a premium 
of great value offered for their demolition—notwithstanding 
the veneration that such places should be held in, from whence 
of erst the lamp of literature and science shone forth to en- 
lighten many of the nations of Europe. But this weird country 
of ours is sleeping on a magazine of undeveloped manuscripts 
which were spared by the Dane, and the virgin monarch, and 
her pedant successor, who worshipped the maiden hands 
stained with the blood of his royal and beautiful mother. 


(a) Inquisition in Chancery. () Brewer’s “ Beauties of Ireland.” 
(c) Lanark Observer. 








‘¢ The monuments of our pagan ancestors have disappeared 
from human gaze. The cromleach and Ogham monument at 
Castle Timon are scarcely known to the people there; not 
only that, but the absence of our beautiful and expressive 
Irish language is complete through the county. But in spite 
of our Saxon, Scotch, and Anglo-Celtic defamers, from the 
Welsh Barry to the extravagant Ledwich, the sons of genius 
and intelligence are still to be found in Ireland. With the 
loss of our native language the traditions of the country are 
also lost. Ask any of the peasantry who it was that built 
that castle, and the answer will be, the Danes and Cromwell 
destroyed it.”’ 





LITERATURE. 


The Wife-Hunter ; or, Memoirs of M.P.’s, A Novel. By W. J, O’Netut 
Daunt. Dublin, John Mullany, 1867. Numbers [.and Il. Price 
2d. weekly. 


THis is a story intended to delineate some rather curious 
phases of Irish life during the closing years of the last century. 
The Wife- Hunter is Mr. John Grant, whose autobiography con- 
stitutes the work. The narrative opens with a smart discus- 
sion upon matrimony, in which Mr. Henry Grant, an ancient 
bachelor, grand-uncle of the autobiographer, earnestly im- 
presses on his youthful relative that as he is sooner or later 
pretty certain to enter on the married state, there is but one 
grand object which should guide him in selecting a partner: 


* Now, Jack, as you value my affection, pray attend to my advice ; 
good counsel can’t be given too early. Women are all alike, Jack— 
never knew one of them better than the rest; their first and last object 
is to get well married, and so far as their rational ambition is concerned, 
men ought to follow their example. Not that I am a friend to the sex ; 
but if you must marry, my boy. remember there’s but one thing worth 
marrying for, and that is— money. Let money be your pole-star, Jack, 
in the choice of a wife. Philosophers say that knowledge is power; cer- 
tainly one sort of knowledge is power, and that is the knowledge of the 
way tomake money. Money is power, Jack—thatis my philosophy ; 
and I would not advise you to reject a good round sum of money merely 
because a woman might happen to be tacked toit. But mind me, young 
hopeful, it betrays insensate folly to marry for anything else. Beauty is 
transient; wit may be pointed against the poor devil of a husband; ac- 
complishments, if indulged to excess, render home a mere picture-shop 
or music-shop, and one is put out of temper with the daubing or stanned 
with the din. And don’t marry for good temper, or good nature, or any 
such rubbish—it’s all assumed, Jack—all assumed; you can never be 
sure that it isn’t mere acting till the knowledge comes too late. But if 
the girl has money, then, my boy, she is a real treasure; then, Jack, 
have at her by all means. In prudent hands, money ix omnipotent; it 
fades not, like beauty; if turns not against you, like wit; it is not decep- 
tive, like assumed good nature; it commands whatever sources of enjoy- 
ment or felicity this world of ours has at its disposal.” 


Such are the counsels of Jack Grant’s old granduncle, and 
their occasional repetition produces some effect on the young 
auditor, Jack’s father is a country gentleman who has served 
in the army. Captain Grant’s country residence, Kilnaflesk, 
‘* situated,” we are told, ‘“‘in a remote quarter of the king- 
dom,” ccntains a good library, to which Jack resorts on 
wet days, and the very miscellaneous contents of which have a 
strong effect on ,his imagination, acting as stimulants to his 
naturally adventurous propensities. The library contains a 
portrait—but we must let Jack tell his own story : 


“ That a strongly imaginative boy, full of dreamy, yet ardent, aspirings 
after some undefined good; considerably tinctured with romance, yet 
not without some countervailing twinges of common sense ; admirin 
every cores of heroism, yet tolerably fond of a shilling ; disposed to dis- 
cern the heroic in all supremacy achieved by man over his fellows, even 
though the means were merely that superior dexterity which savours of 
legerdemain; that a lad thus influenced by an incongruous compound 
of reason, passion, and balderdash, should anticipate the usual period of 
devotion to the fair sex, will not be thought at a!l surprising. ys fall 
in love much earlier than many people think, or than they themselves in 
after life frequently remember. ‘The description of a tidy, good little girl 
in a story-book has set the heartstrings tingling long, long ere the juvenile 
reader had arrived at his teens. I did not, indeed, begin quite so early 
as that$ but at nineteen years old I was over head and ears in love—in 
love, passionately, desperately in love; and the object of my passion 
was—a portrait. 

“ This portrait was not, like the paintings that so frequently figure i 
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novels, a superb Vandyke or Lely, representing some fair personage 
whose expression of mysterious melancholy enlists your sympathy by 
suggesting unmerited suffering. It was a well-executed, full-length 
miniature; its subject was a girl of surpassing beauty. The style was 
rather that of a sylph than a Hebe; the countenance was radiant with 
girlish happiness ; the whole contour was incomparably elegant. There 
wus no been loveliness about the face or form. Rank seemed to lend 
its graces to the lofty forehead, the arched eyebrows, and the glance, at 
once careless and hanghty, of the large hazel eyes. The picture, which 
was screened with a crimson silk curtain, was not rummaged out of any 
old repository. It had been, when I first saw it, recently placed in the 
library, and was evidently new. ; 

“ To the lovely original, whoever she might be, my heart rendered instant 
homage. That it was the portrait of a living beauty, I did not allow my- 
self to doubt. I could not bear to think that it was merely the cre*tion 
of some gifted artist’s fancy. I cherished the delicious dream of obtain- 
ing the fair hand whose mimic semblance riveted my gaze.” 


Jack does not like to inquire who the lovely original is; 
but he soon accidentally makes the discovery. One day, when 
in the library, his solitude is invaded by Uncle Henry and 
some other persons in search of a document. To an exclama- 
tion from one of the party at the beauty of the lady, Uncle 
Henry characteristically says : 

“ Aye, pretty enough; but what you ‘see there is the least of her 
charms,” 

“Indeed? Why, she must be an angel!”’ 

“Truly so—an angel of the right sort; I’m for none of your beggarly 


cherubs—she is heiress to a fine estate, and will have a pretty penny 
when she comes of age, if she gets fair play.” 


“ Aha!” cried Escrow, “that is indeed an angel of the right sort.” 
“Two thousand a-year! ’’ said Uncle Henry with great emphasis. 


Enough transpires to show Jack that the lady’s hand is not 
to be lightly won. But his ambition is excited to become the 
fortunate winner. The attractive heiress is, however, for the 
present inaccessible. Three or four years glide on; Jack 
naively says that one cannot contrive to be always in love with 
a picture when the original is invisible, so he yields his sus- 
ceptible heart to an interesting cottage girl, Mary Sheridan, 
who, with her mother, inhabits a picturesque corner of the 
Kilnaflesk domain, and who is introduced to the reader as 
combining great, though unpretending moral worth with a 
quantum sufficit of external attractions. Jack fancies that 
Mary will make a good wife. 

Meanwhile a new personage appears upon the scene—a 
stirring, restless, mysterious, ambitious cousin of the Kilna- 
flesk family, named Murrough O’Driscoll. Murrough arrives 
in the neighbourhood as the destined heir of an old relative, 
Mr. Connor O’Driscoll, of whom our hero writes as follows: 


“ He was now far advanced in years; yet despite a career of dissipa’ 
tion, the native vigour of his constitution had carried him through ariot- 
ous, dare-devil life. Strange tales were current not only of the old man 
himself, but of the house he occupied, of which the annals during the 
century were supposed to contain ample materials for many a stirring 
romance. There was less seen and more heard of Mr. O’ Driscoll than 
of any other gentleman in the vicinage. But his race was well-nigh run; 
four-score years had passed over his head, and conjecture had long 
been active respecting his choice of a successor to his property. It was 


generally thought that one of his kindred named Murrough O'Driscoll 
would prove to be the fortunate inheritor.”’ 


We have then various scenes in which Jack’s experiences of 
country life are graphically given. Some vague dislike or fear 
of Murrough appears to pervade the social coterie; and Mrs. 
Herbert, Jack's maternal grandmother, cautions him against 
forming an intimacy with that odd but clever gentleman. 
The caution, however, is thrown away ; Murrough, malgré a 


repulsive exterior, has strangely fascinating qualities, and soon 
obtains Jack’s confidence : 


_“T had seldom met my cousin Murrough, and my curiosity regarding 
his character was strongly excited by the mystery that seemed to encircle 
his name. His manners appeared to possess considerable polish, which 
was the more remarkable ios his being placed in contrast with the un- 
couth country squires of our neighbourhood. Nor would his personnel 
have led you to expect a Chesterfield ; he was considerably more than 
six feet high, had huge brawny shoulders and aililetic limbs ; a decided 
approach to a hump; splay feet; tresses of the zenvine carroty shade ; 
an enormous forehead, seared, apparently, with lines of thought; small, 
twinkling, restless eyes, which seemed ever on the outlook for fun ; thick 
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lips; a haggard face; a somewhat fierce expression ; and a smart little 
nose which was cocked like an epigram.” 


Murrough soon confides to Jack his intention to seek for a 
seat in the Irish parliament. He criticizes Mr. Connolly, one 
of the members for the county, in the following manner : 


‘What a hombug,” said he, “ to send such pompous blockheads into 
parliament? Fellows that can do nothing but mischief, and can’t even 
do that well. To be sure, the do it effectually, but still t hey are clumsy 
workmen. Only conceive such a fellow as that Connolly commissioned 
to take charge of the national interests in parliament! Why, / wouldn’t 
commission him to pull my cat’s ears. He bungles everything he at- 
tempts; I doubt if he could cut a cabbage-stalk without cutting his fin- 
gers. Now, why don’t people send such fellows as / am into parhament? 
There would be some sense in that.” 

*“ You!” exclaimed I. * Are you mad?” 

“ Wait a while, my good fellow,’’ replied Murrough, ** and you shall 
see whether Iam mad or no. You don't know me yet. I shall stand for 
this county—aye, and be returned for it too, when nobody thinks of it. 
Sir, I shall astonish my enemies. Friends, I have few or none. But | 
care not. If they do not love me, they shallfear me. I pique myself on 
being able to do anything or everything that mortalmancan do. In the 
stable [ am groom and farrier; in the field, I am always the best jockey 
and the best sportsman; in the ball-room, I would venture to rival La 
Pique; at cards, I am avery Hoyle; stick me in the pulpit, and never 
preached a better parson; onthe stage, [am aw fait at farce, comedy, 
tragedy, melodrame ; my voice is in itself a whole orchestra, flutes, big 
drums, and all; in the kennél, my abilities are prominent; there never 
was a dog I could not make, worm, or cure; in the drawing-room I am 
a Chesterfield; at market, fair, or pattern, I can box, wrestle, cudgel, or 
play quarterstaff with any man; onthe hustings, believe me, | should be 
omnipotent ; and in parliament, { should be—the devil!” 

{ laughed. 

“+ Well, well, only wait,” said Murrough; “you may laugh now, but 
time will tell. Fan go foil, as our family motto says; wait a while, and 
you shall see if I will not astonish the world.” 


It is, we think, pretty plain that the aspiring Murrough is 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the story. He makes 
a random guess at Jack Grant’s growing attachment to Miss 
Sheridan, from a casual indication that would have escaped 
the notice of anyone but an acute observer. But Murrough is | 
clearly bent on achieving political renown ; and if he carries 
into his political contests the comical self-confidence and 
bizarre energy exhibited in the above declaration of his ambi- 


tious intentions, the narrative of his exploits will be doubtless 
extremely diverting. 











WORK. 


ForMERLY men were content to plod on for years and years, through a 
whole life maybe, to produce one thing, and that in perfection. And it 
was not only the patient and unknown monk, tracing day by day with- 
out hope of future fame or idea of reward, the exquisite missal, of which 
the finished illuminations were to remain to all time as a memento of the 
care bestowed in all that pertained to the service of God, but it extended 
to all real workers in science or inart. Conceive thisnineteenth century 
producing a chef de’ceuvre, like Ghiberti’s bronze doors in the kaptistry 
at Florence, or a monument like Maestro Gil’s at Miraflores. These men 
had a higher motive than that of a fleeting renown; they were willing 
to look npon themselves merely as parts in a whole, as stones in a great 
building, of which each one was to be perfected, so as to produce—not 
in this century, perhaps, but in the next—a work complete in all its parts 
and worthy of its purpose, which should remain to all ages as a proof of 
what human skill and patient labour could do—the whole purified and 
supernaturalized, as it were, by a noble aim. The incredible littleness 
of men’s views and objects in the present day is almost unbelievable when 
contrasted with the grandeur, simplicity, and singleness of purpose of 
past ages. ‘* Laborare est orare’’ was the old monk’s motto, and ina 
thousand senses itis true. What we need is a higher purpose. That 
grand, old, rugged teller of great truths, Carlyle, says justly: “ Work 
is of a religious, and therefore of a brave nature, which it is the aim of 
ali religion to be. All work of man is as the swimmer’s. A waste of 
ocean threatens to devour him ; and, if he front it not bravely and per- 
severingly, it will keep its word. But by incessant wise resistance, lusty 
rebuke and buffet of it, and above all, by keeping the end in view, be- 
hold how loyally it supports and bears him as a conqueror along!” * It 
is so,’’ says Goethe, “‘ with all things that man undertakes in this world.” 
But then he must have an ideal, just as the body requires « soul to keep 
it from putrefying. And that ideal of perfection, a reflection of and ema- 
nation from the Divine Nature implanted in him by God Himself. 
must raise his heart, and widen his horizon, and banish self, and the 
craving for the fleeting breath of human praise, looking patiently and 
persistently to the end, with a life purpose which is content to burn here 
that it may blossom in eternity —/Vesitminster Gazette. 
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MARGARET SUNDERLAND. 





“ Huss, Margaret, I see it again! poor little thing, how it 
limps! Hush! I declare it has gone through the hedge into 
the churchyard. Wait one, only one moment, dear sister, 
and I shall certainly catch it.” And over the churchyard 
stile bounded Rose Sunderland as lightly as a sunbeam, or, 
I should rather say, to be in keeping with the time and 
place, as lightly as a moonbeam; for that favourite orb of 
love and ladies had risen, even while the golden hue of an 
autumnal sun lingered in the sky, and its pale, uncertain 
beams silvered the early dew-drops which the gay and 
thoughtless girl shook from their verdant beds in her rapid 
movements. But Rose cared little about disturbing dew- 
drops, or indeed anything else that interfered with the pur- 
suit that occupied her for the moment. With the eagerness 
of sixteen she had pursued a young wounded leveret among 
the silent tombs, as thoughtlessly as if she trod only on the 
sweet wild thyme or humble daisy ; and when she had nearly 
wearied out the object of her anxiety, she saw it take shelter 
under the worn arch of an ancient monument with evident 
satisfaction, convinced that now she could secure,her prize 
if Margaret would only come to her assistance. 

“ Sister, sister,” repeated she eagerly, “‘come! if we do 
not take it, it will surely become the prey of some weazel or 
wild cub-fox before morning.” 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

“One would think you were pacing to a funeral,” said 
Rose pettishly. “If you will do nothing else, stand there 
at least, and—now I have it!” exclaimed she joyously ; “‘its 
little heart pants; poor thing I wonder how it got injured ?” 

“ Stop,” replied her sister in a low, agitated voice; “* you 
forget—yet how can you forget—who it is that rests here; 
who—” She placed her hand upon a plain stone pedestal, 
but strong and increasing emotion prevented her finishing 
the sentence. 

“My dear Margaret, forgive me! It is ever thus; I am 
fated to be your misery. I am sure I never thought—” 

“ Think now then, Rose, if it be but for a moment—think 
that only one little year has passed since he was with us; 
since his voice, so wise and yet so sweet, was the music of 
our cottage; his kindness, the oil and honey of our existence. 
Though the arrow had entered into his soul, it festered not, 
for no corruption was there. When he was reviled, he re- 
viled not again; and though his heart was broken, his last 
words were, ‘ Lord, thy will, not mine, be done.’ My dear, 
dear father,” she continued, sinking at the same moment 
upon her knees, and clasping her hands in devout agony, 
“teach me to be like thee.” 

“Say me rather,” ejaculated the sobbing Rose, whose 
grief now was as vivid as her exultation had been. “Say, 
teach Rose to be like thee; you are like our father, but I 
am nothing—anything! © Margaret, can you forgive me? 
There, I’ll let the hare go this moment; I’ll do anything you 
wish—indeed I will.” 

“Do not let it go,” replied Margaret Sunderland, who had 
quickly recovered her self-possession ; “it would be ill done 
to permit any suffering near his grave.” After a brief pause 
she rose from her knees, and passing her arm through her 
sister's, left the churchyard to its moonlight solitude. 

The silence was soon broken by the younger, who ob- 
served, “Sister, I forgot to tell you that 1 met Lady Louisa 
Calcraft this morning at the library, and she took no notice 
of me.” } 

“The ban is upon you, and upon us all, Rose,” replied 
Margaret, turning her pale but beautiful countenance 
towards her sister— the ban 

‘ of buried hopes 


And prospects faded.’ 
Would to God that that were all—that any sacrifice on my 
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part could pay the debts my poor father in his honest but 
wild speculations incurred. The Calcrafts in Lincoln! but 
they are everywhere. I could ill have borne a scornful look 
from one of them.” 

“They are friends of Ernest Heathwood's, are they not ?” 

A deep and glowing crimson, which luckily the obscurity 
of the night preserved from observation, mantled the cheeks 
of Margaret Sunderland, while she replied, “ Yes, I believe 
so; but, dear Rose, you might have spared me the mention 
of his name.” 

“T am ever doing wrong,” murmured poor Rose, as her 
sister withdrew her arm from within hers. 

Margaret and Rose Sunderland were the daughters of a 
ruined merchant—of one, indeed, who had been a prince 
yesterday and a beggar to-day—of one whose argosies had 
gone forth, but returned no more—whose name one year 
would have guaranteed millions, yet who died the next 
wanting a shilling. Maurice Sunderland had cheerfully 
surrendered all to his creditors, yet that all was insufficient 
to satisfy anything like the claims made, and justly made, 
upon him. House, plate, jewels, servants, had all been 
sacrificed. Not avestige of their former prosperity lingered, 
and they who had revelled in superfluities now wanted the 
most common necessaries. A small jointure alone remained, 
and in that his wife had only a life interest. 

Mrs. Sunderland was vain, weak, selfish—a woman who 
knew not what it was to grow old gracefully, and who 
haunted youthful pleasures with a wrinkled brow, a flaxen 
wig, and a painted cheek. Her mind was inconceivably 
small; she wept more for the loss of her diamonds and 
Dresden than for her husband’s misfortunes. 

Pecuniary difficulties were only the commencement of 
Margaret’s trials, The family removed to Lincoln, as one 
or two relations lived there, who could forward the plans 
Miss Sunderland had formed for their support. Her affec- 
tion for her father would not permit her to leave him to the 
care of a giddy, childish sister and her almost idiotic 
mother, particularly as his health was visibly sinking and 
nature appeared unable to repair the inroads of disease. 
She therefore accepted most joyfully the charge of the 
education of four little girls, her cousins. Her father raised 
no obstacle to this plan, though his withered cheek flushed, 
and his hand trembled the first day that he saw his beautiful 
Margaret quietly arranging and superintending her éléves in 
the back parlour of their cottage ; but her mother’s caprice 
and spirit of contradiction was a constant source of mortifi- 
cation, although it tended still more to draw forth her 
daughter’s virtues. She was never satisfied ; always regret- 
ting their past splendour, always reproaching poor Margaret 
with having degraded her family by condescending to become 
a ‘schoolmistress,” and yet thoughtlessly squandering her 
hard earnings on selfish enjoyments. This was not all; no 
one who has only read of “the delightful task of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot,” can form any estimate of the 
self-denial, the self-abasement which must be the portion of 
an instructress, particularly if she be conscientious in the 
discharge of her duty. All influences, to be useful, must be 
exercised with discretion, and, alas! it is but a short step 
from dominion to tyranny. Margaret was obliged to prac- 
tise as well as preach, and indeed the one without the other 
is always unavailing ; she had to watch not only herself but 
others, so that her maxims might be really useful to those 
she sought to improve. She wished to make them not only 
accomplished, but informed; and “ her new system,” as it 
was called, was subject to many animadversions both from 
her relatives and their friends, who, as usual on such occa- 
sions, quite forgot what Miss Sunderland had been, in what 
she was; treated her merely as “the governess,” and ad- 
mitted her only as such into their houses. At one of those 
visits, which she continually shrank from, and only endured 
as an occasional penance, she met the very Ernest Heath- 
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wood whom Rose so unwittingly alluded to during their 
evening’s walk. The eldest son of a baronet who, with his 
new honours, had changed, it was understood, a mercantile 
for a somewhat aristocratic name, was a likely person to 
attract the attention and win the civilities of all within his 
sphere, and he was welcomed to the mansion of one of Miss 
Sunderland’s relatives with extraordinary courtesy. Mar- 
garet, always collected, always dignified, neither sought nor 
avoided his attentions, but silently suffered all the little 
manceuvres of second-rate country-town society to take their 
course. The anxiety that some mothers evinced to crowd 
a tribe of ill-dressed daughters to a tuneless piano, and there 
show off their skill in the various departments of first, second, 
and third harmony, while others contented themselves with 
exhibiting the more quiet, and consequently more endurable 
litter of card drawings and Poonah painting, could only 
excite a feeling of pity in such a mind as Margaret’s. Pity, 
that woman should so thoroughly mistake the end and aim 
of her creation as to descend to be the mistress of a puppet- 
show, and something more severe than pity towards the 
other sex, who outwardly encourage, while they inwardly 
despise such petty traps of slavery! ‘“ An age,” reflected 
Margaret, “which values itself on caricature, parody, or 
burlesque, can produce little that is sublime either in genius 
or virtue. Yet those qualities, and the display of imperfect, 
and in nine cases out of ten, most senseless accomplishments, 
amuse; and we live in an age that must be amused, though 
our best and noblest feelings pay the forfeiture ;” and she 
employed her slender fingers with tenfold care to build up 
the card castle which her little pupil, Cicely, had thrown 
down. 

‘Tt is abominable,” whispered her sister, “to hear such 
bad music while you could give us so much that is good.” 
A quiet motion of her sister’s finger to her lips prevented 
farther observation, and the card castle bade fair to mount 
three stories high, when suddenly Ernest Heathwood turned 
round, and addressing himself to the fair architect, asked 
if now she would favour them, for he was sure she could. 
“Oh, yes,” observed one of the dowagers, “of course Miss 
Sunderland can and will ; she teaches so well, that she must 
be a proficient.” Some feeling of pride, perhaps, for it will 
linger despite our better judgment, called so exquisite a 
blush to Margaret’s cheek, and young Heathwood gazed on 
her with such ‘respectful, yet visible admiration, that were 
she not “only a governess,” the entire female sex likely to 
be married, or given in marriage, would have thrown up the 
game as hopeless ; but the eldest son of arich baronet would 
never think of the daughter of a broken merchant, and a 
governess! ‘The thing was impossible—dquite. 

What Ernest Heathwood did think while Margaret com- 
menced that sweet ballad of Moore’s, “ All that’s bright 
must fade,” it is impossible to say; but a thrill, amounting 
to anguish, was felt by every one in the room, by the 
peculiar manner in which she pronounced the following 
lines : 

“ Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking ?” 
Then it was that Ernest Heathwood saw into her very soul, 
and felt that she must have indeed known change and mis- 
fortune. Music is dangerous from lips of beauty, but more 
dangerous from those of feeling. The union of both was 
too much for Ernest’s philosophy, and he was, if must be 
confessed, somewhat bewildered during the remainder of the 
evening. She inspired him not only with interest, but ad- 
miration ; and he experienced more anxiety than he cared 
to express when her history was truly, though it appeared 
to him coldly communicated by her relative the next day, 
with the additional intelligence that her father had been 
seized only that morning with paralysis, and little hopes 
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were entertained of his recovery. He called constantly at 
the cottage ; but it was not until some time after the bereave- 
ment which Margaret, above all, lamented, that he saw the 
being who had more interest for him than ever. There are 
peculiar circumstances which train our susceptibilities to re- 
ceive impressions, and misfortune either softens or hardens 
the heart ; the incapacity of her mother, the volatility of her 
sister, rendered them both unfit companions for the high- 
minded Margaret ; and she might well be pardoned for an- 
ticipating the evening that now invariably brought Ernest 
to the cottage, as the time when, freed from toil and restraint, 
she would meet the sympathy and tenderness without which 
a woman’s heart must be indeed sad and unsatisfied. She was 
not, like many other wise and prudent people, at all aware of 
the danger of her position. She had no idea that while seek- 
ing to alleviate and dispel her sorrows, by what she termed 
friendly converse, a deep and lasting sentiment was silently, 
but surely, implanting itself in her bosom; and that time 
and opportunity were fostering it, either for her happiness 
or misery. Her girlhood had passed without any of what 
we call the frippery of love. How she-had escaped the con- 
tagion of flirtation, heaven knows—perhaps it might be at- 
tributed to a certain reserve of manner, which served asa 
beacon to fools and puppies, to warn them off the rocks and 
sands of female intellect, whenever it was their fortune to en- 
counter Margaret Sunderland. 

Amongst the wealthy citizens, many had sought her hand, 
but she was not to be courted in a golden shower ; and after 
her father’s failure, none remembered the beautiful daughter 
of the unfortunate merchant. It was therefore not to be 
wondered at that she valued him who valued her for herself, 
and herself only; and dreamt the dream that can be dreamt 
but once. 

Many evenings were spent in that full and perfect trust- 
fulness which pure and virtuous hearts alone experience. - 
So certain, indeed, appeared the prospect of her happiness, 
that she sometimes doubted its reality; and when a doubt 
as to the future did arise, it pressed so heavily, so very 
heavily, upon her heart, that, with a gasping eagerness which 
excited her own astonishment, she cast it from her as a bur- 
then too much for her to bear. 

She had known and loved Ernest for some months, when, 
one morning, their only servant interrupted her little school, 
by saying that a gentleman in the parlour wished to speak 
with her. On entering the room, a short, dark, elderly. man 
returned her graceful salutation with an uncouth effort at 
ease and self-possession. 

‘Miss Sunderland, I presume ?” 

She bowed ; a long pause succeeded which neither seemed 
willing to interrupt; and when Margaret raised her eyes to 
his, there was something—she could hardly tell what—that 
made her think him the bearer of evil tidings. Yet was the 
countenance not unpleasing to look upon—the expanded and 
somewhat elevated brow—the round, full eye that had 
rather a benign than stern expression, would have betokened 
a kind and even gentle being, had not the lower portion of 


the face boded meanness and severity ; the mouth was thin 


and compressed—the chin lean and short—the nose looked 
as if nature had intended at first to mould it according to 
the most approved of Grecian features, but suddenly chang- 
ing her plan, left it stubbed and stunted at the end, a rude 
piece of unfinished workmanship. 

“*Madam,” he at last commenced, “you are, I believe, 
acquainted with my son.” 

“6 Sir |!” ; 

‘¢ My son, Mr. Ernest Heathwood.” 

Again Margaret replied by bowing. | 

“TI have resided many years abroad, but if your father was 
living he would know me well.” 

The word “ father” was ever a talisman to poor Mar- 
garet, and she looked into his face, as if imploring him to 
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state how he had known her parent. He evidently did not 
understand the appeal, and continued in a constrained 
manner, his lips compressed so as scarcely to admit egress 
to his words, and his eyes bent on the carpet, unwilling to 
meet her now fixed and anxious gaze. 

“ T have every respect for you, Miss Sunderland ; and yet 
I feel it but right to mention in time, that a union between 
you and my son is what I never could—never will agree to. 
The title” (and the new baronet drew up his little person 
with much dignity) “I cannot prevent his having, but a 
shilling of my money goes not with it, unless he marries 
with my perfect consent. Forgive me, young lady, I esteem 
your character; I—I—” He raised his eyes, and the death- 
like hue of Margaret’s features seemed, for the first time, to 
give him the idea that he spoke to a being endowed with 
feeling. ‘‘ Good God! Miss Sunderland, I was not prepared 
for this; I had hoped matters had not gone so far; I—then 
you really love Ernest.” 

“ Whatever my sentiments, sir, may be towards your son,” 
she replied, all the proud woman roused within her, “I 
would never entail beggary on him.” 

“ Well spoken, faith; and I am sure, Miss Sunderland, 
that—had you—in short, you must be aware this is a very 
delicate subject ; but had you fortune equal to my hopes for 
Ernest, I would prefer you—upon my soul, I would, though 
I never saw you till this moment—to any woman in Eng- 
land. You see,” he persisted, assuming the tone of low-bred 
confidence, ‘‘ I have, as a mercantile man, had many losses; 
perhaps you knew that?” He paused for a reply, which 
Margaret could not give. ‘ These losses must be repaired, 
and there is only one way to do so. If I had not the station 
to support which I have, it would not signify; but as a man 
of title, the truth is, I require, and must have ten or twenty 
thousand pounds within a very little time. There is but one 
. way to obtain it; you would not—” (and here the man of 
rank forgot himself in the husband and father) —“ you would 
not, [ am sure, by persisting in this love affair, entail ruin 
upon me and mine. Ernest has two sisters and a mother, 
Miss Sunderland.” 

Margaret’s breath came short and thick, the room reeled 
round, and, as she endeavoured to move to the open window, 
she must have failen, but for the support which Sir Thomas 
Heathwood afforded her. 

*“‘T will never bring ruin on any one,” she said at last. 
What is it you require of me?” 

‘To write and reject, fully and entirely, my son’s ad- 
dresses, and never, never see him more.” 

* This, sir, 1 cannot do. I will see him once more for 
the last time, this evening. I will practise no deceit, but I 
will tell him what is necessary. There, sir, you have my 
word ; and may the Almighty ever preserve you and yours 
from the bitter sin of poverty !” 

Well might the old baronet dread the effects of another 
interview between Margaret and his son, when he himself 
experienced such a sensation of awe and love towards this 
self-denying girl; yet such was the holy truth of her resolve, 
that he had not power to dispute it, and he left the cottage 
after various awkward attempts to give utterance to his 
contending feelings. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Your children will be the more animated to vigour, perseverance 
and self-dependence, the more they witness your exertions to provide for 
your future welfare. There are few who can witness the daily display 
of parental and provident care without having the desire created within 
them of doing something for themselves. “ A thrifty father,” says a 


Hindoo proverb, “ may have an extravagant son; bat a diligent father 
rarely has an idle son.”’ 


An outside passenger on a car had his hat blown over the bridge 
into the stream. “True to nature,” said a gentlenian who was seated 
beside him, “a beaver naturally takes to the water.” 
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AIRD ILLAWN, OR HIGH ISLAND, CONNEMARA. 
Tue islands of Ireland, and in particular those upon our west- 
ern coast, are usually of considerable interest to the antiquary, 
as containing monuments of great antiquity connected with 
the ancient Irish church. To one of these we now propose to 
draw the reader’s attention. ‘‘ In the Western Ocean,” writes 
O'Flaherty, in his valuable account of West Connaught com- 
posed in 1684, ‘- beyond Imay, three smaller islands appear— 
viz., Cruagh-ar-ni-May, called by Sir James Ware, Insula 
Cuniculorum, from its store of rabbits. It is a bane to dogs, 
which die on the spot, or soon after coming out. The next is 
Olew-ambraher, or the Friar’s Island. The farthest off is 
Ardolen, or the High Island, anciently called Innis-hearthuir— 
i.e., the West Island. It is inaccessible except in calm, settled 
weather, and so steep that it is hard, after landing in it, to 
climb to the top, where there is a well called Brian Boramy 
(King of Ireland), his well, and a standing water in the brook 
whereof was a mill. There is extant a chapel and a large 
round wall, as also that kind of stone building ealled Cloghan, 
wherein yearly an eyrie of hawks is found. Here St. Fechin 
founded an abbey, as he did at Imay. It is also celebrated 
for the eremitical retirement of St. Gormgal, a very spiritual 
person, and of renowned sanctity, who died on the 5th of 
August, a.p. 1017, and was there interred, together with 
divers other holy hermits that lived with him.” It became 
the duty of the writer (when engaged under the late Dr. Petrie 
upon the Topographical Department of the Ordnance Survey) 
to visit the locality thus referred to by the venerable O'Flaherty, 
and from recollections of the excursion then made, in company 
with the late Dr. O’Donovan, the present notice has been 
drawn up. 

St. Fechin was one of the most celebrated of the early saints 
of Ireland. His principal establishment was at Fore, in the 
county Westmeath, where, we may add, his original church 
still remains to attract the wonder and admiration of anti-~ 
quaries. He was also the founder of Termonfechen im 
Louth, Cong, and of Ballysadare in Sligo. A notice of the 
monastery—still existing, though in a very ruined condition, 
at the latter place—has already appeared in the pages of the 
Dusiin Saturpay Macazine. At Imay, or, as the place is 
now styled, Omey, we were disappointed at finding scarcely a 
vestige of St. Fechin’s once celebrated house—all, but a por- 
tion of a church-gable, had been buried in sand; but at Aird 
Illawn our trouble was well repaid, as we hope to show. This 
island lies in the Atlantic, at a distance of about six miles from 
Omey, and presents at a first view an aspect far from inte- 
resting. Indeed, it appears like a direlict rock floating by 
enchantment. In many places its sides are perpendicular, or 
even overhanging, rising to a distance of several hundred feet 
above the sea-level. O’Flaherty’s remark as to the difficulty 
of landing holds good to this day. At but one point is it 
usually possible to disembark, and then only after a long con- 
tinuance of settled weather. For ages the island has been 
uninhabited, and so few are its human visitors that the birds, 
which at certain seasons collect there in millions, appear in a 
great degree to have lost their instinctive dread of man. 
Their nests, formed of straws or twigs, probably picked up 
from the surface of the ocean, may be found all over the sur- 
face of the ground or rock of which the island is composed. 
Upon landing (a feat which was accomplished not without 
some difficulty), we found a climb by a kind of way cut through 
mica slate rocks to the table-land, a matter less of danger 
than fatigue. We had scarcely completed our ascent, when 
one of the mariners who had accompanied us made a reveren- 
tial obeisance in front of a small “ station,” one of the many 
which occur upon the island. These singular works are com- 

of dry masonry, and when perfect, or nearly so, are 
generally quadrangular in form ; when ruined, they present the 
appearance of asmallcairn. They are usually surmounted with 
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a small cross of stone, and are supposed to have been peni- 
tential stations, though unfortunately all record or tradition, by 
which they might be identified with the names of the saints to 
whom they were respectively dedicated, has been irretrievably 
lost. The crosses are very interesting, as, though extremely 
rude, they are all more or less decorated in the earliest style 
of Irish Christian art—a style which was destined in the course 
of time to expand into the Opus Hibernicum, so celebrated over 
Europe during the earlier middle ages, and examples of which 
even at this day excite the admiration of archeologists. We 
soon arrived at the object of our search. There, before us lay 
St. Fechin’s silent monastery—silent how long ? At what par- 
ticular time the place was finally abandoned is not known, nor 
in all probability shall we ever know. But there was the 
church, surrounded by its cashel; and there, in a greater or 
less state of preservation, the very cloughawns, or dwelling- 
houses of the ancient community. St. Fechin is recorded to 
have died of that memorable scourge called the bujoe Chonnayll, 
or the Yellow Plague of Connall, which ravaged Ireland in 
A.D. 664, so that the foundation of the establishment in Aird 
Illawn must be at least older than that date. There is not 
the slightest reason to believe that the structures have ever 
been re-built or added to. The plan of the church is an 
oblong, twelve feet by ten internally; a square-headed door- 
way, four feet six in height by two in breadth, occupies the 
centre of the west gable. ‘This doorway may have originally 
been higher, as there is evidence of the soil having accumu- 
lated round the walls of the little edifice. The masonry con- 
sists of rather small stones, carefully fitted together ; and it 
would appear that the roof had been of stone. The 
cloughawns or dwelling-houses, which extend principally to 
the eastward of the church, are admirable specimens of old 
Celtic habitations, differing in no respect from undoubted 
pagan erections of the same class but in their internal plan, 
which is quadrangular, while the latter present oval or circular 
forms. The principal remaining cloughawn is nine feet square 
internally. The roof is formed by the gradual approximation 
of the side-walls, and is closed in by a single flag-stone at a 
height of seven feet six inches above the present level of the 
floor. At the time of our visit, three cloughawns remained in 
a perfect condition—at least upon their interior, and there 
might be noticed the ruins of several others. Exteriorly these 
interesting buildings presented the appearance of a cairn, or 
heap of stones. No doubt anciently their walls were smooth 
upon the outside, but the storms of centuries had displaced 
the dry masonry. Upon the interior the walls are quite 
smooth ; and though no cement appears to have been used in 
their construction, the stones fit so closely one to the other, 
that the masonry seems quite impervious to wet. There was no 
opening but the doorway, which is usually only about four feet 
in height, and displays the inclined sides so characteristic of 
the earliest Celtic architecture. Besides the cloughawns, two 
long covered chambers, perfectly similar to those not unfre- 
quently found in raths and forts (and which, from the cir- 
cumstance of quernstones being generally discovered in them 
when newly opened, have been called granaries), may be seen 
close tothe church. The cashel, or fortification of uncemented 
stone which encircles the whole group of buildings, was, no 
doubt, necessary for the defence of the community against 
occasional piratical attack, to which an insular position ren- 
dered them peculiarly liable. 

But of all the relics of the long past which the silent island 
still retains, the graves of the ancient recluses, which appear 
to have been ranged chiefly beneath the shadow of the eastern 
gable of the church, are most suggestive of a reverential feel- 
ing. They consist of little enclosures, about seven feet by 
two, lined with rough flag-stones, in the manner of a primitive 
kistvaen. It is curious to observe how our early Christians 
continued a style of interment which had been practised by 
their pagan forbears. But the western stone of these graves 
is usually carved with a cross within a circle, the emblem 
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of eternity. Our careful search was not rewarded by the 
discovery of a single inscription. The boatman informed us 
that one did really exist, and had been seen by a Catholic 
clergyman, who seemed to think that it was written in some 
unknown style. The search for this archeological treasure 
occupied us fully two hours, as O’Donovan was convinced 
that it referred to some venerable ecclesiastic whose name 
was associated with the history of the place. We trust it 
may yet be found. No doubt inscriptions may yet be dis- 
covered in this most ancient and interesting cemetery, as 
several stones bearing carvings lie all but buried beneath the 
soil or under the ruined structures. 

The “ standing water,” mentioned by O’Flaherty, is one 
of the most extraordinary lakelets in the kingdom—perhaps 
in the world. It stands many fathoms above the surround- 
ing ocean, on a rock presenting only about eighty acres of 
surface, and yet its flavour has no sea taint! Doubtlessly 
the spring by which it is supplied is of a very powerful 
nature, for even after a long continuance of dry weather, the 
‘‘ brook” which forms its only outlet to the ocean is, as we 
were informed, not very sensibly diminished. Upon this 
narrow stream St. Fechin erected one of his favourite struc- 
tures—viz., a mill, the ruins of which are still to be traced. 

The view from a gentle eminence situate a little to the 
west of the church was one which we shall never forget. It 
was now evening. On the immense sweep of an apparently 
boundless and shipless ocean, the “one long track and 
trail of splendour,” seemed, indeed, as our national poet 
sings, 





“To lead to some bright isle of rest.” 


The whole scene—rocks, ocean, and sky—appeared bathed in 
a halo of golden light. The tiny mill-brook glided noise- 
lessly over the edge of a stupendous beetling western cliif, 
at the base of which the black blue of the Atlantic, broken 
into innumerable smaller waves, flashed and glittered. At 
first it fell unbrokenly, then divided, and melted into spray, 
which seemed to grow finer and finer, till it became, as it 
were, mere mist, light and cloudlike, swaying with a gentle 
breeze. To a fanciful mind indeed it seemed as if the 
stream, after taking its final leap from the cliff, had re- 
pented of its rashness, and would return in tears; for the 
wind, light as it was, had the effect ever and anon of giving 
the spray-cloud an upright direction. To add, if possible, 
to the beauty of this singular cascade, a miniature rainbow, 
now well defined, now dissolving and uncertain, seemed to 
haunt its course. It is not in the power of language to 
describe the wonderful loveliness of this scene—around, 
above, and below, innumerable gulls and other fowl, with 
plumage of the snowiest whiteness, were wheeling in silence. 
Occasionally, however, they expressed their indignation at 
our intrusion by a full chorus of discordant cries. It was 
now growing late, and our mariners, poor fellows! had given 
some unmistakeable hints upon the advisability of a return 
to the boat. Probably they were thinking of their “care” 
at home; and possibly the scene, so glorious, and bright, and 
novel to us, had not an equal attraction for them. There 
may have been reminiscences of November times, when the 
waters now so blue were ominous and leaden, except when 
broken into crests, and hurled upon even these mighty cliffs 
as upon a strand; when crews and boats were heard of 
for the last time, and families assembled to offer a prayer 
for those who had been with them all their lives, but whose 
faces they might never again behold until such time as “ the 
sea gives up its dead.” 
W. F. W. 








A man who had brutally assaulted his wife was brought before 
Justice Cole of Albany lately, and had a good deal to say about “‘ getting 
justice.” “ Justice!” replied Cole, “ you can’t get it here. This court 
has no power to hang you.” 
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Tue name at the head of this article cannot yet be forgotten ; his 
loss is too recent and too much deplored. There is some difficulty 
in doing justice to his memory, and we are as yet too near his time 
to be able fully to form a just estimate of the man—so much has 
been effected by his instrumentality, and so little is positively known 
of him. 

He is believed to have been a man of lowly birth—born, as it 
is said, in that part of the ancient kingdom of Leinster now known 
as the county of Carlow, and almost at the close of the last cen- 
tury. It has been stated that when quite young, Dargan’s for- 
tunes led him across channel, and that he obtained employment 
on the great work of the London and Holyhead road, then in 

rocess of execution by the eminent and well-known engineer, 
William Telford. This, we imagine, must have been when Dargan 
had attained the age of about five-and-twenty years. We next 
find him engaged as a contractor on the fine line of road between 
Dublin and Howth Harbour, laid out by able engineers in the em- 
loyment of the government. This work, admirably executed, 
rought Dargan further into notice. 

We cannot at all admit the justice of the assertion of a modern 
journalist, that self-reliance, or persistent and steady application, 
are foreign to the Irish character. The Irish are not wanting, as a 
nation, in any of the elements of industrial success. Indolence is 
the exceptional phase, and sluggishness of either mind or body is 
foreign to their natural constitution. Many examples can readily 
be adduced to show that they are not the drones in the great human 
hive. But here again we must beware of digressing. We do not 
like to trust ourselves on the subject of the checks—possibly, as some 
will say, wholesome ones—which are placed on the inlets of in- 
dustrial employment. Prodigious changes have taken place during 
the progress of the last half-century. Steam, brought into use as 
a motive power by the great efforts of human genius and industry, 
long used only in factories, now is employed to transport merchan- 
dize and human beings, not only across the trackless ocean, but along 
those roads of iron, the improved tramways of former days, and 
now known to the world as “ railroads.” Before one could be con- 
structed in Ireland, a bill had to be introduced into the parliament 
of Great Britain; and after enduring all the necessary delays, 
and passing through all the tedious forms, and incurring the un- 
avoidable expense. an Act was obtained for the formation of the 
railway line from Dublin to Kingstown, the first formed in Ireland ; 
and here Dargan first truly began his career as a railway con- 
tractor. He thus gradually established himself as a great con- 
tractor—all honour be to him for it! Henceforward his rise in 
life was rapid. But he occupied a post of no ordinary difficulty. 
Himself a man of the people, he felt deeply the necessity of giving 
employment and full and ample remuneration to the honest and 
laborious workman of every grade. He had long known that work 
not paid for, or inadequately recompensed, is but indifferently 
performed, and that while over-payment is almost certain to pro- 
duce indolence, and eventually idleness, and perchance worse, 
under-payment has also its train of attendant evils and unhappy 
consequences both to the employer and the employed. The honest 
and equable arrangement of wages produces, as an almost inevitable 
and unvarying law, a mutual satisfaction between both parties, and 
this principle was never lost sight of by the great Irish contractor. 

It has been claimed for Dargan as a due tribute to his high 
character, that any expectations, no matter how great, which were 
ever formed as to any work undertaken by him, were more than 
fully realized ; and that in the execution of the extensive works 
from time to time contracted for by him, and carried on under his 
superintendence and care, there was a marked improvement in the 
condition of the industrious labourer and artizan of every rank, 
which offered a most remarkable, and obviously an admirable and 
striking contrast to the evil, and sometimes most demoralizing 
effects produced upon the poorer classes, in certain districts where 
great public works had to be carried out. Many persons must 
have observed the frequency of the erection of houses, not only for 
the sale of food and necessary refreshment in the vicinity of large 
establishments or factories, or other places where great numbers of 
the working classes are usually employed, but also of houses set up 
especially for the sale of other indulgences of a more pernicious kind, 
which tend to the injury of health, and also to the more serious 
consequences which end in the shortening the brief span of human 
existence. , 

After the construction of the Dublin and Kingstown line had been 
completed, and this railway brought into operation, several years 
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elapsed before any other was undertaken, the next being the line 


from Dublin to Drogheda, which itself took some years to put into 
condition for the purposes of public traffic, for which it was opened 
in the month of May, in the year 1844. It was constructed under 
the able direction of Sir J. MacNeill, who received the honour of 
knighthood upon the occasion of its opening, and also of another 
civil engineer, George Willoughby Hemans, who was afterwards 
extensively employed on similar works both in Ireland, and in 
France and Spain. Meanwhile, Dargan had put in, as it is termed, 
a tender for works on the Ulster Canal, extending from Lough 
Erne to Belfast. This tender having been accepted, the works 
were carried ont by him in a very complete and satisfactory 
manner. 

The railway system, now gradually expanding into full develop- 
ment, the various works entrusted to Dargan multiplied consi- 
derably, and his abilities found so largely-extended a field for their 
exercise, that it has been said there was scarcely a railway of any 
importance undertaken or constructed in Ireland in which he had not 
a considerable engagement or share in carrying it out. Our first 
meeting, as we recollect, with him was upon the line of railway 
between Dundalk and Portadown, many years ago, when the line 
was far from being in a complete state. He appeared to be simply 
a taciturn and keenly observant man, not much disposed to un- 
profitable or idle talking, but withal not uncommunicative, and one 
who could occasionally unbend, and neither unwilling to hear or to 
tell some pleasant anecdote and enjoy a hearty laugh. 

It is said that his most extensive works—those upon which 
his future fame must chiefly and most securely rest, and with which 
his name is especially connected, are the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, stretching from Dublin into the interior of the 
country, and from thence extending to Cork in the south of Ire- 
land; and the Midland Great Western, extending from the Broad- 
stone in Dublin, partly along the line of the Royal Canal, through 
the midland counties, to the ancient and historic capital of Con- 
naught on the shores of the Western Ocean. 

A new development of Dargan’s talents and powers, and one by 
which he is, perhaps, most especially known to the inhabitants of 
Dublin, took its rise from the new idea which sprung up of Great 
Exhibition buildings, as they are termed. It has been stated, with 
every appearance of truth, that the bold and somewhat magnificent 
notion of such an undertaking as getting up an Exhibition in Dub- 
lin, chiefly if not wholly at his own expense, first occurred to Dar- 
gan at the opening of the Exhibition at Cork, in the month of 
June in 1852. Some notion may be formed of the vastness of this 
undertaking from the fact that the first estimate of the cost of the 
building amounted to a sum of somewhat about £20,000; but as 
the plans were gradually brought into form and matured, his views 
became more expanded, and so, constantly increasing his ideas of 
magnificence, it was found that the cost could not be much less 
than the enormous sum of £100,000. 

The Royal Dublin Society granted the use of the vast lawn at 
the rere of their house in Kildare-street, with an extended frontage 
along the west side of Merrion-square; and at length the huge 
building began to develop its vast proportions, and to assume a de- 
finite shape. In order to add to theattractions of the Industrial Exhi- 
bition, Dargan was induced to associate with his design the creation 
of a great gallery for paintings and the exhibition of all procur- 
able articles connected with virtu, the fine arts, foreign curiosities, 
and medieval and earlier archeological remains, which added not 
a little to the expense of the vast building. It has been said, we 
know not how truly, that during the progress of the work repeated 
offers were made by various opulent individuals to contribute 
large sums in aid of the undertaking; but these Dargan invariably 
declined, in order to carry out his determination that theentire re- 
sponsibility and credit of the work should rest upon his own 
shoulders. And so matters proceeded. A day was fixed on for the 
opening of the Exhibition by his Excellency Lord St. Germans, 
then Lord Lieutenant ; and her Majesty the Queen, on the occasion 
of her visit to Dublin in that year, visited the Exhibition.— 
There can be little doubt as to the statement that the honour of 
knighthood on the occasion was offered to Dargan, but that, with 
the true nobleness and simplicity of a great man, he respectfully 
but firmly declined the proferred honour. As a further mark of 
the estimation in which she held him, her Majesty, before leaving 
the shores of Ireland, took occasion to pay a visit to Dargan at his 
private residence, situate in one of the most attractive environs of 
Dublin, at Mount Anneville, near Dundrum; and the journals of 
the day detail the particulars of this remarkable visit of the 
sovereign to one of bier untitled subjects. The Exhibition, thus 


auspiciously opened and inaugurated, was in all respects a most 
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successful one; yet, on the winding up of accounts, it is admitted 
on all bands that Dargan, and those who were connected with him 
in the matter, found there was a deficit of an amount not far short 
of £10,000. 

While Dargan thus declined the offers made to him of honours 
from his sovereign, his fellow-countrymen did not fail to appreciate 
the noble munificence in which they were not permitted to bear a 
part, and at a meeting held in July, 1853, a subscription was 
opened to perpetuate, in connexion with his name, the remem- 
brance of the good he had effected, by the founding of an institu- 
tion that would be permanently useful in extending industrial edu- 
cation. To the funds thus collected the government added a grant, 
and the result was the founding of the Irish National Gallery, 
which w:s subsequently erected on a portion of the ground of the 
Royal Dublin Society, which had been occupied by a part of the 
Exhibition Building. 

This gallery was opened on Friday the 24th May, 1864, her Ma- 
jesty’s birthday, by his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, then Lord 

jeutenant; and on Monday, the 1st of July, was honoured by a 
visit from his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Mr. George 
F. Mulvany, an artist of eminence and ability, was appointed 
director of the gallery. In front of this building a bronze statue 
of Dargan has been most appropriately placed, which was duly un- 
veiled and inaugurated, in presence of a vast concourse of spec- 
tators, by the same lord lieutenant, one of the most popular vice- 
roys that ever represented the Queen of England in this country. 
In the Exhibition was a bust, executed, if we mistake not, by Mr. 
J. E. Jones, civil engineer, and a pupil of the celebrated Nimmo; 
but the statue, the creation of the chisel of our talented Irish 
sculptor, Thomas Farrell, R.H.A., stands on a block of Irish gra- 
nite, and represents Dargan in the attitude from which is derived 
a name then very generally applied to him, of “the man with his 
hand in his pocket.” 

To pursue the career of Dargan through the course of his event- 
ful life would be to comment, as it has been said, on almost every 
great undertaking in the land. We believe that it is not an over- 
estimate of his labours which attributes to him the construction of 
above a thousand miles of railways, and an hundred miles of canals, 
enbankments, and tunnels. He is, in truth, one of the most re- 
markable instances on record—not unfrequent as such instances are 
in modern times—of men who are the architects of their own for- 
tunes, and, at the same time, the promoters of the progress and 
prosperity of the country to which they belong. 

Many less patriotic and disinterested would have been satisfied 
to accumulate a private fortune, or establish a reputation ; but he 
linked himself and his fortunes with his country, and sought, not 
without result, to impart new vigour and vitality into her industrial 
existence. He may fairly rank with such men as Stephenson, 
Brunel, Sir Joseph Paxton, and many others, who, in somewhat the 
same field, displayed power of mind that deservedly placed their 
names upon the roll of fame, and the result of whose labours must 
remain long after that they themselves have passed away. His 
patriotism and self-sacrificing spirit were only equalled by his un- 
obtrusive modesty and sterling personal worth. 

He is lastly known as the man to whom Bray is indebted for the 
great advance it has recently made in prosperity. The extensive 
terraces and buildings which bear his name attest the gratitude of 
the inhabitants of that neighbourhood for the benefits he conferred 
on it. The Bray and Wicklow railway was constructed under his 
auspices, and he likewise, for many years previous to his death, 
occupied the responsible position of chairman of the board of 
directors. The noble tunnel at Bray Head attests his skill and 
ability as an engineer. 

At length severe illness, brought on by intense mental labour, 
overtook him, and he was removed to his town residence in Fitz- 
william-square, in order to obtain the medical aid of the best Dub- 
lin physicians. But the fiat had gone forth, and he was at length 
wholly unable to leave his sick-bed ; and finally, when given over, 
Sir Dominick Corrigan vainly exerted all his skill to prolong his 
existence. A tumour had formed upon his liver, and the vital 
organs became so generally affected, that medicine could do no 
more than partially to alleviate the intensity of his sufferings. He 
gradually sank, and, attended by a pious Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, from whom he received every possible care, and surrounded 
by his affectionate and sorrowing family, he received the last rites 
of the church, and departed this life on the 7th of February, 1867, 
in the 68th year of his age. 


The following graceful tribute to the memory of the great and 
good man who has passed away was pronounced by Mr. Edward 


and Wicklow Railway Company, on the 25th February; it will 
form an appropriate conclusion to this slight sketch of the life of 
William Dargan: “Sir, I am reminded by your presence here to-day 
that the guiding head and the moving spirit which once influenced 
your deliberations has departed—the grave has closed for ever on 
your predecessor in that chair. William Dargan sleeps in death, 
and the country mourns over his loss. He can no longer assist you 
by the genius of his intellect, or stimulate you by the boldness and 
perseverance of his enterprise. His life will prove a splendid ex- 
ample to his country, devoted as it was to the development of her 
material resources and to works of great public utility. He gave 
to our railway system a large impetus, believing, as he assuredly 
did, that free locomotion was no less essential to a country’s growth 
and progress than a fertile soil, busy workshops, and an industrious 
and contented people. He gave to manufacturing industry a helping 
hand, wishing to widen the base of manufactures and to make it a 
larger structure in the land, convinced of its vital importance to 
the interests of Ireland. To a vast section of our artizan and 
labouring population he diffused that happiness and that content- 
ment certain to result from a constant and remunerative employ- 
ment. But an Omnipotent Power bas terminated his career. He 
was in his conceptions and in his deeds a true benefactor of Ire- 
land, and in gratitude for a life devoted to her interests he won the 
confidence and the affections of her people. Such a man will re- 
ceive a new life from the historian, and he will live imperishably 
associated with the commercial history, the progress, and the de- 
velopment of Ireland. He died crowned with laurels, andI doubt 
that there is one man in Ireland who would not fervently unite 
in the hope that those laurels which encircled him while in life 
may not now entwine themselves round his ashes in peaceful re- 
pose.” 





REVERIE. 


“ Art and eloquence 
And all the shows of the world are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their light to shade.”—SHELLEY. 





WHEN exhausted day is dying, 
Worn and wan, with fainting breath, 
And the night-winds, sadly sighing, 
Close its fading light in death, 
Thoughts arise, as softly blended 
As the tints of parting day, 
Though I know earth’s Eden ended 
With the loved one passed away. 


In that hour the bright ideal 
Happier days hath traced for me, 

Mingling with the transient real, 
Makes a heaven of reverie; 

A holy calm and radiance saintly 
Linger in the evening air, 

And I feel the fragrance faintly 
Of her breath, and dress, and hair. 


And I sit in silent wonder 

That I hear her voice no more— 
That our lives were torn asunder 

Ere the bloom of youth was o’er— 
That the virtues heaven intended 

Many souls to soothe and save 
Should have thus untimely ended 

In the shadows of the grave! 


And divining why her braided 
Tresses wore the hue of night— 
Why her eyes, so mildly shaded, 
Beamed with evening’s hallowed ligh:. 
Ah! the answers shall be uttered 
When my spirit-life has birth— 
When the heart is still that fluttered, 
Faint and fevered, on the earth. 


For the Psalmist ever singeth 
Sweetly of the promised bourne, 
And his love-words always bringeth 
Peace divine to hearts that mourn. 
And I listen, happy-hearted, 
Lifted far o’er earth and sky, 
Knowing that the loved one parted 





Fox, J.P., on the occasion of the half-yearly meeting of the Dublin | 





Is not dead, and cannot die! 
. P, T——n. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO. MELBOURNE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Tropical Thunderstorm—The Architecture of the Clouds at Sunset— Explosion 
of the Mutiny. 

We had then reached those wild tropical latitudes where Nature 
indulges in some of her most eccentric achievements, and displays 
such magnificent treasures of grandeur and beauty. Next morning 
the red sun glared down from a cloudless sky, the atmosphere was 
sultry and oppressive, unrelieved by the faintest breath of air, and 
so till noon we enjoyed all the equivocal delights of a tropical 
- calm. One or two vessels were in sight—a stately craft to the 
north-east bearing the banner of the Stars and Stripes—perhaps 
one of the American whalers which in these seas “ most do con- 
gregate.” At about 6 P.M. we were exposed to the full fury of a 
tropical thunderstorm. | 

It would be impossible by mere words to give any adequate idea 
of that tremendous spectacle. After a few single vivid flashes of 
lightning, the sky became awfully dark, the rain began to descend 
in close, heavy drops, and a peal of such thunder as I never heard 
before seemed to burst directly over our mast-head. The lightning 
then continued to play incessantly for nearly three hours—now 
darting from the zenith, and again flashing around the horizon, 
each flash rivalling its predecessor in colour, and beauty, and glory. 
But it was not alone in mere flashes that the lightning revealed 
itself. Sometimes the dark canopy of clouds opened like an im- 
mense curtain, and disclosed a glowing region of fire and light 
within ; again, for an instant, the entire firmament blazed with 
almost noon-tide brilliancy. At one moment the gigantic pile of 
clouds to the westward were suddenly lighted up, like mountains 
of variegated fire, which as suddenly capended, and the bright 
fluid leaped and flashed into the sea ; another second, and the entire 
firmament—north, south, and east—blazed with a lustre too painful 
to behold ; the awful thunder pealing at intervals like a trumpet 
of doom, and the black rain rushing down like another deluge. 

The squalls had subsided on Tuesday—scarcely a ripple disturbed 
the face of the waters; in fact it was but too evident that we had 
missed the “ trades.” 

At this period every evening we witnessed those rich tropical 
sunsets which have been so frequently described, that my humble 

has no notion of attempting the task. I only ask you to 
imagine a sky, not more beautiful certainly, but far grander than 
the finest of those witnessed during our sunsets at home—a deep 
brilliant purple being the predominant tinge, and every lineament 
of the glorious picture mirrored in the waves below. 

Then, as the night deepened, we used to lean over the bulwarks 
for hours, observing another curious and beautiful phenomenon— 
the surface of the sea, particularly around the ship, glittering with 
innumerable particles of phosphoric fire, shining the more brilliantly 
then as the moon had disappeared, and the sky shed nothing but 
the pale lustre of the sters. Occasionally a shoal of porpoises 
wnret and gambolled around, keeping company with us for many 
a@ mile. 

The heat had then become almost intolerable, and as there was 
not the faintest possibility of evading it, we generally submitted 
with a good grace to the torture—sleeping with doors and windows 
open, vainly wooing the vagrant breeze, and with nothing to speax 
of as a covering. A canvas awning was stretched over a portion 
of the quarter-deck, to accommodate the first and second-cabin, 
and the steerage and intermediate had a pleasant retreat under 
the boats on the main-deck. On this evening somebody proposed 
that the passengers should have a merry dance under the boats, 
and Captain Anderson, ever ready to promote any rational amuse- 
ment, consented at once, providing lanterns, and permitting the 
ship’s band to furnish the music. Dr. Robertson ——— y 
volunteered to act as master of ceremonies. The arrangemen's 
were soon completed, the band “struck up” merrily, and every - 
thing proceeded most agreeably for about half-an-hour, when the 
two malcontent sailors, Smith and Murphy, true to their old i - 
stincts, had the impudence to interrupt the entertainment. Tbroug 1 
sheer wantonness, in order to chagrin the captain, they induce | 
some of the s passengers to get up a rival dance—Smit'r 
himself playing the tambourine, and another playing the flut:. 
They also threatened to dress themselves next evening, and insi:t 
upon their right to amusement “the same as everybody else.” 
“ We are free niggers,” they cried, ‘‘ and, by G——, nobody sh« Il 
prevent us |” . 








Not content with having broken up the dance, they spent the 
remainder of the night in ridiculing and abusing the in and 
chief mate. Smith wound up by expressing a hope that he would 


‘| soon have an opportunity of flinging Captain Anderson over- 
board. 


The evening terminated quietly ; but few of us retired without 
a vague consciousness of impending evil. It was evident that 
Murphy and Smith had sympathisers not only among the crew, 
but among a few ignorant and ill-disposed passengers, who might 
eagerly enter into any conspiracy having plunder for its aim ; and 
it was scarcely unreasonable to apprehend that we might soon be 
exposed to all the perils of a mutiny. In a few hours our gloomiest 
forebodings were realized. 

A fresh, bracing breeze from the east filled our sails on Wednes- 
day, and most of us remained on deck during the oe enjoying 
the delicious weather. Shoals of flying fish, literally glistening in 
the sun like flakes of silver, frequently sped along a few feet above 
the surface of the water, retreating from the voracious but ex- 
quisitely coloured bonito that glided below. 

In the evening the passengers prepared for another dance under 
the boats; but scarcely had the amusement commenced when 
Murphy and Smith appeared, dressed in their tawdry finery, and 
insisted upon dancing “ the same as everybody else.” Now, under 
any circumstances, such cool effrontery as this would be reprehen- 
sible on the part of the sailors in a passenger-ship ; but the culpa- 
bility of Murphy and Smith was enhanced by the fact that at that 
very time it was their turn to be upon deck duty. It was at first 
amusing to observe their vulgar swagger through the crowd of 
gaping passengers. Of course they repeatedly asserted their rights 
as “free niggers,” and expressed the most sublime contempt for 
Captain Anderson and his officers. In the height of his enthusi- 
asm, Smith declared his astonishment that the passengers could be 
so stupid as to support Captain Anderson, while he (Smith) was 
at their service. Let them but entrust him with the management 
of the vessel (heaving Captain Anderson overboard) and he was 
the man who knew how to conduct them safely to port! The 
passengers, however, displayed no extravagant eagerness to accept 
this tempting offer. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1726. 
ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 

Second Friday after Easter—A gold box was voted to tlie Lord 
Primate, as Lord Justice. 

Fourth Friday afrer Nativity of St. John—A supplication to his 
Majesty voted that all the aldermen be made justices of peace. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—Lord Chancellor Wyndham 
voted a gold box. 

Same day—£1,500 borrowed for the city at five per cent. 

28th February—Address to his Majesty. 

MIscCELLANEOUS.—13th April—The first market of corn at the 
new market-house, Thomas-street. (a) 

31st December and ist January—So much rain fell that the 
water rose several yards high on the quays, and in Patrick-street 
several horses which grazed near the river were drowned, as 
were those in the city stables. There was also a great hurricane 
at sea. 

12th March—An address was voted by the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs (aldermen not mentioned) and common council to his 
Majesty, professing their loyalty, hatred of the Pretender, and 
satisfaction in Lord Carteret’s government. 

10th June—The Lord Mayor and sheriffs were insulted in Ste- 
phen’s-green by a mob. The Lords Justices sent the army to 
their assistance, who took forty or fifty prisoners and wounded 
several. (b) 

In this year Lady Palmerston bequeathed to her husband, “as 
a remembrance of death, and also of the fondest and faithfullest 
friend he ever had,” two gold chocolate cups, made out of mourn- 
ing rings, and used by her daily as a memorial of her departed 
friends and of eternity. 

Dublin bay in this year witnessed a very memorable scene, 
when on the return of Dean Swift to Ireland he was received with 
all the honours which the “ Draper's Letters” had earned for him. 
As soon as it was known that the ship in which he sailed was in 
the bay, several heads of the different corporations aad principal 


(a) “ Week’s Remembrancer.” 
(6) Carson’s Weekly Journal, 
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citizens of Dublin went out to meet him in wherries engaged for 
that: purpose, and adorned with streamers and colours and emble- 
matical devices. In the evening he was conducted into the city, 
where the bells and bon-fires manifested the universal gratitude of 
the people. © 

In the “ Table of the Comparative Population of Ireland” we 
find that in this year, according to Dobbs’s estimate, the inhabi- 
tants of this country amounted to 2,309,186. 

By letters patent, dated 1st October in this year, King George I. 
granted tothe Corporation of Dublin a license appointing Mon- 
days and Thursdays weekly market-days for corn in the city, with 
all the tolls thereunto belonging. 

By statute passed this year (12th of George I.) sheriffs are pro- 
hibited from letting their offices to farm, the policy of which, 
says the report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations 
in Ireland, had been violated in all the arrangements of the she- 
riff’s office in Dublin, “and a direct motive and interest created 
in the officials, by whom the actual business 'was performed, to make 
their bargains profitable by the exaction and levy of fees.” We 
trust matters are conducted in a better manner under the modern 
regime of the reformed corporation. We propose some fine day 
to put our friend Tom Arkins under examination, who has long 
been considered a good authority on what has been happily deno- 
minated ‘Political Prigs.” : 

In this year it appeared that at Chapelizod the viceregal resi- 
dence was kept, for we find that in this year Primate Boulter re- 

aired it, and occupied it as a principal residence. 

On the 14th of May in this year, Archbishop Boulter, one of the 
Lords Justices, writing to the Duke of Newcastle, the English 
minister, says: “‘ We have from time to time transmitted to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Carteret) an account of all 
we have learned relating to the ship Patience, seized at Kullibegs, 
and by this mail have sent a copy of .a letter to one Deaz, a Jew, 
that probably discovers the truth of the captain’s design. I find 
the Papists here in several parts employed in fasting and prayer, 

by an order from the Pope, as they say, and a promise of indul- 
gence ; but on what occasion they do not own. There seem like- 
wise to be men listing in several parts, but whether for France 
or Spain is uncertain, though they pretend for the former ; but by 
the laws here, it is capital to list or be listed in any foreign service 
without leave from the crown.” Five days later the Archbishop 
writes again: ‘* In my last I gave your grace a hint that numbers 
were listing for foreign service. We have daily new accounts from 
several parts that the lusty young fellows are quitting the country 

on pretence that they are going to England for work. Such as 
have occasion to employ many hands begin to feel the effects of 
this desertion, and nobody here questions but that all these are 
really going into foreign service. We (the Lords Justices) shall 
not be wanting in our endeavours to keep all quiet here; but:as 
accounts from all hands seem to forebode some mischievous designs 
among the Papists, I am very apprehensive that before some 
months are past there will be a necessity of putting the militia 
here in good order to prevent any surprise, especially. as six regi- 
ments have been drawn from hence.” On the 11th of June the 
primate gave an account of a tumult-which had occurred on the 
— day, the Pretender’s birthday, which shows us the turbu- 
ence of the mob in Ireland. “ As we had some disturbance in this 
town last night, I thought it my duty to give your grace a short 
account of it, to prevent its being taken for an affair of greater 
consequence than it proved. As there had been various reports 
spread about the town that the Papists intended to make a rising 
about the 10th of June, though we had no reason to apprehend 
any such thing would be attempted, yet we thought ourselves 
obliged in prudence to give the proper directions to the forces here 
to be in readiness, if anything should happen either on Thursday 
night, yesterday, or last night. All things were quiet until yester- 
day, in the evening, when a very numerous rabble assembled in 

Stephen’s-green, as they have. usually done on the 10th of June. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, upon a message to the Lord Mayor 

from some of the inhabitants of the Green, complaining of such 
riotous assembly, the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and some aldermen, 
attended with a number of constables, came on the Green to dis- 
perse the rabble; but meeting with opposition, and being assaulted 
with stones, bricks, and dirt, the Lord Mayor sent for assistance to 
the forces, and had first a detachment of about forty foot, and 
afterwards about the like number of horse. At first the rabble 
would not disperse, but upon some of the foot firing with ball, and 
wounding three or four of them, and the horse appearing soon 
afterwards, they dispersed, and about thirty of them are taken and 


(a) D’Alton’s “ County of Dublin,” p. 835. 
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imprisoned. They will very speedily be examined, and we are not 
without hopes of finding out some gentlemen who, by some circum- 
stances, are thought to have had a hand in occasioning this distur- 
bance. If we are able to come at any design of importance we 
shall send you notice of it, but at present I do not find that there 
was much more in it than the Popish rabble coming down to fight 
the Whig mob, as they used to do on that day, only that upon a 
prospect of a war the Papists are better in heart, and so might 
come in greater numbers. We have given the necessary orders 
without any noise.or show, to have every thing ready to prevent 
the prisoners being rescued, if any such attempt should be made.” 
On the 11th of the following March he wrote to Lord Carteret, 
telling him that “* Our foot is now reduced to eleven battalions, 
and there can be no doubt but the emissaries of Spain are at work 
here to dispose the Papists to make a disturbance.” And on the 
30th of the same month he informed the Duke of Newcastle, - 
‘“‘ Everything here is very quiet, except that in spite of all our 
endeavours recruits are still going off for Spain as well as France.” 
On the 1st of April Archbishop Boulter wrote to Lord Carteret : 
“Though we (the Lords Justices) have in common this day put 
your Excellency in mind of our being without any guard against 
Spanish privateers, yet I cannot help further suggesting that there 
is no doubt but we have too many here who neither want the dis- 
position or opportunity to give an account of our nakedness to 
Spain, and that it may be a temptation to the enemy, if it be’only 
for the disgrace of the thing, to.come and insult us ‘in the very 
harbour of Dublin.” : 

In February, 1726, the house met again after its adjournment, and 
as the renewed session approached, Archbishop Boulter wrote on 
the 10th of February to the English minister thus: “‘ I hope,” he said, 
‘our bills that we have sent from hence will meet-with all’ con- 
venient dispatch at the couneil, that our sessions may be brought 
to a conclusion. I do not despair of seeing a vote of credit passed 
in the House of Commons at our next meeting, which will make 
things pretty easy. The poor opposition that was made here on 
the occasion of “the last address to his Majesty by Mr. Broderick 
and his friends, has given a new spirit to the Whigs, and Mr. 
Speaker and others have assured me they will omit nothing in 
their power that may bring a good appearance of his ‘Majesty's 
friends together against the 17th of this month. The general re- 
port is that Dean Swift designs for England ‘in a little time,‘and 
we do not question his endeavours to misrepresent his Majesty's 
friends here whenever he finds an opportunity. But he is ‘so well 
known, as well as the disturbances he has been the fermenter of, 
in this kingdom, that we are under no fear of his‘being able to 
disserve any of his Majesty’s faithful servants, by any thing that 
is known to come from him; but we could wishe some eye were 
held to what he shall be attempting on your side of the water.” 

The parliament met again not much improved in temper ; and 
on the 24th of February the Primate wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : “ As our bills arrived here on Tuesday the parlia- 
ment met, according to their adjournment, on this day to proceed on 
business, and the first thing done in both houses was acquainting 
them with his majesty’s answers to the several addresses. In our 
house nothing happened, as nothing was expected; but in the 
House of Commons (as his majesty in his answer expressed his 
hopes that they would take care to put the army in a condition for 
service, if there should be occasion,) there came on a debate of se- 
veral hours. What was designed to be carried there was an ad- 
dress to his majesty to supply so much of the money given this 
session of parliament as might pay two years’ interest, at seven per 
cent., of the arrears of the army from midsummer, 1724, to mid- 
summer, 1725, and likewise two years’ interest of the arrears due to 
the half-pay officers, from Christmas, 1724, to Christmas, 1725. 
The arrears of the army for the time would amount to about 
£51,000; the arrears due to the half-pay officers, for six months, 
about £11,000; and -then there would have been left due nine 
months to both of them. But after great debates it was found it 
would be but by a small: majority things could be carried in that 
way, and that much the same thing could be compassed in another 
way, unto which the house came at last without a division, which 
was to apply £10,000 for the use of the army, in what manner his 
majesty should think proper.” 

On the 22nd of March the Archbishop announced the close of the 
session, and with it the reign of the first monarch of the House of 
Hanover came toa close. (a) 


(a) Wright’s “ History of Ireland.” 
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THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 

Brewer, in his ‘‘ Beauties of Ireland,’’ informs us, that. ‘‘ this 
edifice, although still retaining its original appellation, presents 
scarcely any vestige of a castellated character, and has been 
almost entirely re-built at different. times, chiefly in the course 
of the last century. Itistobe regretted that, in the progressive 
labours of renovation, little, attention has been bestowed on 
harmony of arrangement or consistency of style. Whilst des- 
titute of pretensions to palatial splendour, as regards the 
exterior, the buildings acquire a dignity of character from 
greatness of extent; and the spectator who adopts as a stan- 
dard, of comparison the palace of St. James, is willing to allow 
that this structure is not altogether unworthy of the purpose to 
which it. is. appropriated—that of affording a residence to the 
representative of royalty. 

“It is usually admitted, on the authority of a patent cited by 
Mr. Harris, in that writer’s History of Dublin, that the fortress 
which originally oceupied the site of the present viceregal 
palace, was commenced. by Meyler Fitz-Henry about the year 
1206... The patent of foundation granted by King John was 
framed in the spirit of policy which induced that sovereign to 
project the erection of royal castles in. Ireland, for the protec- 
tion of dominions so recently acquired and so precarious in 
tenure, although his desire was carried into effect in but few 
instances. The building was probably completed, in years 
briefly ensuing, by Henry de Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, 
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who is described as its founder by Cumden and several, other 
writers. , 

‘‘ Tt is stated by Mr. Harris that the Cas: le of Dublin did not 
constitute the seat of government until the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and it is certain that, in the latter part of the fifteenth centary, 
the lord deputy executed business of, state ‘in, a chataber,(of 
presence, called the king’s chamber,’ at Thomas-court.: In 
the years intervening between that period and ,the ‘time. of 
Queen Elizabeth, the chief governors, held their courts’ either 
at Thomas-court, at the palace of the archbishops of Dublin, 
or at Kilmainham. 

‘‘ History does not furnish materials for a correct deseription 
of this building while it retained its. original character of .a 
fortress; but the following particulars relating to. the ancieut 
edifice may be collected from:.the. History of Dublia,by Mr. 
Harris. The whole of the buildings were encompassed by-a 
broad and deep moat, part. of which was dry, but that, part 
which lay towards the east was filled with water by the flowiag 
of the tide and a branch of the river Dodder. This moat was 
filled up at different times previous.to the year, 1766., The 


whole was, likewise, surrounded by a wall, strengthened with 


towers at, irregular distances. The entrance from, the city was 
on the north side, by means of a drawbridge anda gateway 
flanked with embattled towers and furnished with 2 porteallis. 
From the western tower: of this gate a ‘strong and bens m- 


tain extended, in «line parallel to Castle-street, as 
another tower,’ which was rebuilt so lately as the year 16a, 
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chieflf iat thé expense of the first Karl of Cork, and was, from 
thatecifoamstance, denominatedsCork-tower... From that tower 
‘the wall was continued, in one»curtain of*equal height with 


the former, until it joined Birmingham tower, which was the 


Stateliest, strongest, and highest tower of the whole.’ This 
tower‘ was often used as a prison for state criminals,’ and 
afterwards constituted a repository of the ancient records of the 
kingdom. It was taken down in the year 1775, but was re- 
built two years afterwards, although not in a style of solidity 
correspondent with its former character. From Birmingham 
tower ‘ the wall was continued, by another high curtain, as far 
as the Wardrobe tower’ (which structure, increased in height 
and considerably altered in the interior, is now known by the 
appellation of the Record tower). In the line of wall between 
Birmingham tower and the Wardrobe, or Record tower, ‘ were 
two nameless towers, of much less dimensions than either of 
the former,’ one of which is entirely removed. On the base- 
ment part of the other was raised a polygonal apartment, 
‘constituting a cabinet to the government.’ From the Ward- 
robe, or Record tower, ‘ another curtain extended to the north, 
or Storehouse tower, which stood near Dame’s gate, and is 
now entirely demolished; and from thence the curtain was 
continued to the eastern gateway-tower at the entrance into the 
castle.’ There were, also, two postern-gates in the walls, one 
of which was situated near Birmingham tower.” ‘‘ Such are the 
chief particulars which Mr. Harris was enabled to collect, in 
the eighteenth century, respecting the ancient state of this for- 
tress. From intelligence so scanty it would appear that the 
buildings were destitute of a keep, or citadel, and presented 
merely an embattled wall, strengthened with a few towers, 


irregularly placed ; the whole surrounding a spacious quadran- | 


gular area. All endeavours to penetrate the veil of antiquity 
must necessarily prove futile at the present time. But such a 
description as is afforded by Mr. Harris ill accords with the 
military architecture prevailing in the reign of John, of which 
Ireland is believed to present several remains, greatly superior 
in strength and magnificence to such a mere mural and turret- 
ted outline. It is, at any rate, certain that the earliest printed 
document respecting any buildings within the embattled walls 
of this ‘ castle,’ consists in-some orders issued in the reign of 
Henry YI. for the repair of the ‘ castle-hall,’ among other 
parts of the structure. The existence of a chapel and the 
office of a chaplain appear to be recognized as early as the 
year 1224, (a) | | 

‘* The earliest record we have of the Castle is contained in a 
letter dated 31st August, in the 6th year of King John, com- 
plaining that there was no suitable place in Dublin where his 
Majesty’s treasure could be safely deposited, and directing the 
justiciary to erect a fort in some convenient place, to strengthen 
it with fosses and walls, and compel the citizens to contribute if 
they should appear unwilling. 

‘‘In the year 1560, Queen Elizabeth sent a mandate to the 
Lord Deputy and council, ‘to repair and enlarge the Castle 
for the reception of chief governors.’ Sir Henry Sidney, 
who entered on office in 1565, is statéd by Hooker to have 
been the first person that carried this order into any ‘re- 
semblance of salutary effect; but the whole of the additions 
and repairs made in the sixteenth century were far from being 
commensurate with the dignity of the viceregal court. It is 
ascertained, from authentic documents (vide * Statford’s Letters,’ 
vol. i.) that the buildings were in a dilapidated state so early 
after the adaptation of the pile to the residence of the viceroy 
as the year 1631. Lord Clarendon, writing in 1686, describes 
the Castle as ‘the worst lodging a gentleman ever lay in;’ 
and thus comfortless, and unworthy of official dignity, the 
buildings remained to the close of the seventeenth century. 
The renovations and improvements, since that period, have 
been of slow and devious progress.” (b 

2° of Edward 1V., 1463.—By statute of this date it 
was provided “that 40s. be yearly taken out of the issues 

: (a) Brewer's “ Beauties of Ireland.” (4) Ibid. 
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: bd ut of the issues anil profits 
of the Common Pleas,*40s: Oui-of the-issues profits 
of the Chief Pleas, £3 out of the issues and profits of the 
Exchequer, and £20 out of the issues and profits of the 
Master of the Mint, to be yearly paid to the Clerk of the 
Works of the Castle (for which he was made accountable be- 
fore the Barons of the Exchequer), and that all the leads of 
the isle of the hall of the castle be sold by the treasurer to 
make and repair the hall.” ‘‘ But these sums not being paid, on 
account of divers pre-assignments on the funds allotted, 15th 
Edward IV., 1475, it was enacted ‘ that the sheriffs shall 
make due payment to the Clerk of the Works within three 
months after the sums come to their hand, notwithstanding any 
assignments on the said issues to any other- persons, under 
the penalty of £10; and that the Clerk of the Haniper pay 
the 40s. allotted on his office within a month after the tally be 
offered to him, and the Master of the Mint within seven days 
after the tally be offered to him.’ (a) = 

24th January, 1427, 6th Henry VI.—Money being scarce, 
to answer the exigencies of the state an order passed in coun- 
cil ‘* that as the hall in the Castle of Dublin and the windows 
of it were ruinous, and that there was in the treasury an 
ancient silver Seal cancelled, which was then of no use to the 
king, that it should be broken and sold, and the money arising 
from it laid out on the repairs of the hall and windows.” 

‘In the latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the 
beginning of that of James I., both terms and parliaments 
were held:within the Castle. In Michaelmas term, 1605, and 
in the two following terms, the courts of justice sat in a house 
seated near the river Liffey, and not far from the college, which 
was built by Sir George Carew for an hospital, though never 
applied to thatuse. In 1606, application was made by the Lord 
Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, and the Privy Council, to the 
Lords of the Council of England for a fund to build a‘place to 
hold terms and parliaments in.”” (b) i 

Amongst the varivus romantic incidents to which the Castle 
has been at different times subjected, we must mention the 
siege of Silken Thomas, in the year 1534. Ill advised by 
Deluhoyde and some of his adherents, and on the report being 
spread abroad that the Earl of Kildare had been brought to 
the scaffold, Thomas Fitzgerald summoned the council to meet 
him at Mary’s Abbey on the llth June, 1534.. It appears 
that he had carefully arranged his plans with O'Neill, O’Con- 
nor Faly, and other Irish. chiefs, and when the day arrived 
the young lord rode through the streets of Dublin, with his 
sword and robes of state, and accompanied by a numerous 
armed retinue. ‘The Vice-Deputy bad scarcely taken his seat 
when a number of his armed horsemen and servants rushed 
into the council-chamber to support their leader, who: now 
arose, and with much warmth declared his intention of re- 
nouncing his allegiance to the English rule. Excited by the 
energetic rhapsody of an Irish bard relating the prowess of the 
Geraldines, he cast a fierce eye on the members of the council, 
threw down the sword, divested himself of the robes of state, 
and rushed out wildly with his followers to'proclaim his re 
bellion to the world. . 

‘‘ One of his first steps was to enter into a parley with the 
citizens, to whom he proposed that they should allow him to 
enter the city and lay siege to the Castle from thence, on ¢on- 
dition that they should be protected from ‘all injury either on 
their property or persons. The citizens were weakened not 
only by the ravages of pestilence, but by the recent defeat they 
had sustained from the O’Tooles, and they were utterly unable 
to resist the armed multitude which followed the standard of 
the rebellious Geraldine. They at first hesitated ; then, as a 
measure of security, consulted the constable of the Castle, and 
when he, well acquainted with their unfortunate ‘condition, 
agreed, after he had been first supplied with provisions and 


(a) Harris’s “ Dublin,” p. 32. 
(6) Ibid, 
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men to strengthen the garrison, they complied with the condi- 
tions of the rebels. 

The siege of the Castle was now regularly formed, and al- 
though under its brave constable, John White, that fortress 
seemed to promise at least.a lengthened resistance, some of 
the members of the government. who were most obnoxious to 
the rebels wera apprehensive of the result, and were anxious 
to make their escape to England. This was especially the 
case ith the archbishop, who embarked at night at Dame- 
gate, and, either by mismanagement or treachery, the ship 
was stranded at Clontarf, and the archbishop murdered under 
circumstances of great atrocity, At the time of this murder 
the rebels had vot taken advantage of the consent of the citi- 
zens, but having, after that event, drawn themselves nearer 
round the city, they at length marched into it, and entrenched 
themselves in front of the Castle, with two or three of the small 
cannons, called falcons, with which they begun very ineffec- 
tually to batter it: when the constable returned their shot 
with considerable interest, and annoyed them much with his 
heavier ordnance, the besiegers threatened to take the youth 
of the city, and place them on the top of their trenches to be 
exposed to his shots. 

In the mean time the king sent messages of encouragement 
to the constable of the Castle and to the mayor and citizens. 
The, latter now recovered their courage, and after holding 
meetings privately to confer together, they determined to 
break their engagement with the rebels, and they early dis- 
covered a variety of provocations on the part of the latter to 
justify themselves. ‘They suddenly shut the gates, thus cut- 
ting off all. communication with the Geraldines without, 
fell upon the besiegers, and threw as many of them as 
they could take into prison as traitors. The latter, who had 
made no impression on the Castle with their ordnance beyond 
shooting a ball through the wooden gate, offered little resis- 
tance ;'a few escaped by swimming across the Liffey, but the 
greater part were taken prisoners. The citizens now placed 
themselves in a posture of defence, and declared their determi- 
nation to hold firm in the cause of the King of England. 

‘Intelligence of these events being carried to the Geraldine, 
he hastened to Dublin, summoned the gentlemen of the Eng- 
lish Pale, and threatened vengeance to the citizens who had 
risen up against him; he seized a party of children of the 
better class, who had been sent into the country on account of 
the pestilence, as hostages for their parents; burnt a ship 
in the haven, and cut off the conduits by which the city was 
supplied with water. The rebels endeavoured to entrench 
themselves in Ship-street, which was lined with thatched cot- 
tages, but they were dislodged by the ordnance of the Castle, 
and the houses were burnt to deprive them of shelter on that 
side. They next assembled in great numbers at St. Thomas’s- 
court, and attempted to force the new gate, to which they set 
fire.”’ 

‘¢ At length, encouraged by a want of cordiality amongst the 
rebels, and by the promises of Ormond to come to their rescue, 
the boldest of the citizens, amounting to about 400, rushed 
out through the burning gate and fell furiously upon their be- 
siegers. . The latter gave way and dispersed over the neigh- 
bouring country, leaving their guns in the hands of the citizens, 
and a considerable number of their best men slain. Lord 
Thomas narrowly escaped captive ; he is said to have remained 
all night concealed in the convent of the Grey Friars in Saint 
F'rancis-street, from whence he stole next morning secretly to 
his army. ! 

‘‘Disconcerted at this check, Lord Thomas sent a flag of 
truce to the Mayor, to whom the rebel chief proposed the fol- 
lowmg conditions’ fot raising the siege: that the prisoners 
should be released, the citizens to pay £1,000 in money, £500 
in wares, provide him with ammunition and artillery, and in- 
tercede with the king for his pardon. ‘The citizens answered by 
their recorder that they were too poor to advance auy money 
or wares, and if he were desirous of pardon it would be more 
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appropriate to ask for wax and parchment than. artillery and 
ammunition ; howeverthey wero willing to exchange prisoners for 
the citizens’ children, who had been seized on. The arrival of 
a new deputy with strong reinforcements sayed the eitizens 
from further trouble,” (a) 

Onthe 4th February, 1580, Lord Justice Pelham wrote to 
Burgley, stating the forts of Athlone, Maryborough, and Dub- 
lin Castle were in an exreme ruin, and begging artificers to. be 
sent from England to repair them. 

On the 10th December, 15838, the Lords Justices wrote to 
Walsyngham, stating that they had neither rack nor other 
engine of torture in Dublin Castle to terrify Dr.. Hurley, and 
suggesting that the Tower of London would be a better place 
for one so inward with the Pope. and cardinals to be ex- 
amined, 

We now arrive at another interesting event which occurred 
within the walls of the Castle in the month of September, 1583. 
Teig M‘Gilpatrick O’Connor was accused hy Conor MacCormac 
O’Connor before the Lords Justices,and Couneil of killing and 
murdering his men who were under protection, 4g an- 
swered, ‘‘ That they had since the proteetion confedorated, with 
the rebel Cathal O’Connor, and therefore were also rebels, and 
this he was ready to justify by combat. Conor accepted the 
challenge, and the weapons, which were sword and target, being 
chosen by the defendant, the next day was appointed for the 
battle, and patrons were assigned to each to introduce them 
into the lists. The day being come, and the court sitting, 
the combatants were likewise seated on two stools, one at 
each end of the inner court of the Castle. . Most of the 
military officers. were present to render this action the more 
solemn, and the pleadings being read, the combatants were 
stripped to their shirts by Secretary Fenton; then each of 
them took his corporal oath that his quarrel was true, and that 
he would justify the same with his blood. At the sound of 
trumpet they began to fight with great resolution ; but at length 
Conor MacCormac, being twice wounded in his leg, and once 
in his eye, designed to close with his adversary; but Teig, 
being too strong for him, pummelled him till he loosened his 
murrion, and then he easily stunned him, and with O’Connor’s 
own sword cut off his head, and presented it to the Lords 
Justices, Sir Thomas Wallop and Adam Loftus, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. (d) 

We are indebted to the great courtesy of Mr. Hans Claude 
Hamilton, of the London State Paper Office, for the following 
interesting communication in relation to this combat, contained 
in a letter dated 15th October, 15838, written by Sir Nicholas 
White, Master of the Rolls, to Burghly : 

‘Neither do I know what right is done to me in the matter 
of the Connors, but I have done my best to abate their pride 
among themselves, and Teig being now the survivor, hath taken 
a farm to settle upon with good favour of the Lords Justices, 
The reasons that moved his brother Brian not to answer the 
combat, demanded and promised in his absence, be these, which 
I send your lordship as he himself alleged.” 


The document forwarded and alluded to by the Master of — 


the Rolls is entitled 

‘‘The Reasons of Brian MacGilpatrick O’Conor for not 
answering the combat” translated into English. 

‘¢When I, Brian M‘Gilpatrick did hear how Morrough NiCogg 
triumphed at Dublin, within the Castle walls the last day, I 
could not but laugh at him, as a man readiest to fight with 
those that he knew were furthest off from him, and although 
he doubts not how trial had heretofore of both our manhood 
may sufficiently witness. how little cause I have to fear. him ; 
nevertheless, lest. Marrough’s vanity—which, as I hear, is very 
insolent—might make him suspeet me, I am: desirous it 
might be made known unto the world what grounds and rea- 
sons I have to stay, which are these : 


(a) Wright’s “ History of Ireland.” | 
(b) Hooper, page 445. “ Whitelaw and Walsh’s History of Dublin,” 
vol. i. p. 56. 
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‘‘ First, Morrough’s challenge was made in mine absence, 
which: was accepted by my brother without my consent, at 
whose commandment, though I protest myself ready to per- 
form any reasonable action, yet I am not bound, either by the 
laws of arms or nature, at his appointment to answer this 
combat, seeing the quarrel and the conditions are to be con- 
sidered by myself, and not by my attorney, because they touch 
me nearest in life and honour. 

‘Secondly, Murrough is but of the basest followers of my 
name, and I being one of the chiefest leaders of them, esteem 
myself at a far more value than ‘to be hazarded against a 
man of so mean condition. 

‘Thirdly, I and mine are protected, so as during that time 
we are to live within the compass of law, which I know cannot 
be if (whilst my brother is hurt) I absent myself, leaving a 
sort of disordered people to their own liberties, who without 
one to restrain them, would burst out into many kinds of 
mischief. And, therefore, being bound to the state by my 
protection to live dutiful, I am to prefer so high a bond of my 
honour afore any other challenge whatsoever, especially in a 
private quarrel. 

‘Fourthly, my brother and I being men that have offended 
many, I think it may not stand with our safeties to present 
ourselves both at once in places where we want no enemies, 
imagining that some of the lightest sort would give attempts 
to mischief us both together, which to one alone they durst 
not offer, in respect of his revenge that then were absent. 
Notwithstanding, when my brother is whole of his wounds, and 
able to take the charge of his men, if it shall please the Lords 
Justices to call Morrough and me face to face, that I may know 
on what ground and quarrel I am to fight, I will then make it 
openly known how little that vain boaster is to stand in my 
hands, who at the very sound of my name was wont to trot 
over whole countries.” 

We are glad that our apprehensions relative to the Vartry 
embankment, have not been realized. From a communication 
received from Roundwood on Monday, it appears that ‘ the 
last of the water in the great reservoir had been let off without 
inflicting any injury to the works or to any of their surround- 
ings, that effectual measures would be promptly taken to as- 
certain the cause of the leak, and the adoption of such remedial 
measures as might be recommended.” And a letter from the 
City Engineer corroborates this statement, and mentions that 
‘‘he is waiting for the assistance of Mr. Bateman and Mr. 
Duncan to advise as to the best plan of remedying the defect 
which he expects will not be difficult to get at.”” Now that all 
danger is happily at an end, we are confident the citizens will 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Sir John Gray for the zeal 
and industry which he has applied to this undertaking from 
its commencement. Good water is essential to the city at any 
price, and as we now are to expect that soon the wishes of the 
citizens will be gratified in this particular, we venture to hope 
that as we have or had in the peerage a Lord (Bishop) of Bath 
and Wells, Lord. Boyne, Braybrook, Ellesmere, Shannon, 
Rivers, Bridgewater, and Derwentwater; on the successful 
termination of the undertaking, we may greet Sir John as 
Lord of the Vartry Water. 











‘Success rides on every hour: grapple it, and you may win; but 
without.a grapple it will never go with you. 

In the social world an Englishman to-day has the best lot. He 
is 4 king in a plain coat. He goes with the most powerful pro- 
tection, keeps the best company, is armedby the best education. is 
seconded by wealth ; and his English name and accidents are like 
a flourish of trumpets announcing him. This, with his quiet style 
of manners, gives him the power of a sovereign without the incon- 
veniences which belong to that rank. I much prefer the condition 
of an English gentleman, of the better class, to that of anv poten- 
tate in Europe, whether for travel or for opportnnity of society or 
for access to means of science or study, or for mere comfort and 
easy healthy relation th people at home.— Emerson. 
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ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncrerrr, Esa. 


(Continued from page 352.) 
Tnoven the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston. 
had their birth in moments of occasional indulgence, or grew 
out of the necessity which so often occurred in his chequered 
career of exerting his matchless powers to amuse an 
audience in circumstances of emergency and dilemma, it 
must not be inferred that quite as many could not be re- 
corded, detailing acts of liberality and disinterestedness ; 
but, unfortunately, that which is amiable is but too seldom 
amusing, and the relation of good actions does not always 
furnish good anecdotes. Nevertheless, as it is the true sprit 
of Mawworm-ism to denounce as gross and sinful all that 
may move the rigidity of its muscles, and as some individuals 
may be weak and gratuitous enough to question the quality 
of Ana, purely humorous, a virtuous anecdote, the veracity 
of which, it is presumed, no one will dare to impugn, shall be. 
recounted. 2 

If the great lessee occasionally practised on the credulity 
of the public, it was in him almost excusable ; he had not 
only sacrificed in its service the hard earnings of years of 
unremitted exertion in the exercise of his rare talents, but 
had also expended a very respectable private property—or, 
as he delighted to term it, “a princely fortune”’—and if h, 
sometimes indulged over-much, all experience has sb own 
that excitement and exertion such as those which he r johtly 
went through, are not to be sustained on mere ter totalers’ 
fare. But to the anecdote. 

Occupied one morning during his lesseeship of Drury-lane 
in his penetralia at Stratford- place, his studie’,; were inter- 
rupted by the annoancement that a stranger a young lady, 
earnestly solicited the favour of a short ‘interview. To a 
man of Elliston’s natural gallantry, the sr.. and youth of the 
applicant insured an instant admittance , | 

She could scarcely have seen eighte en summers, and was 
exquisitely beautiful ; but it was eyident to the most 
cursory observer, that “sorrow hey young days had shaded.” 
Her form, though graceful, was f ragile, and her deportment, 
though possessed, was subdued ; her scanty and somewhat 
homely attire, while it evidenced much taste, and was worn 
with even an air of elegance, bore traces of necessity and 
privation that could not be hidden. 

“To what am I to attribute the honour of this visit?” 
said the actor, much prepossessed with his visitor’s appear- 
ance, and gallantly handing her a chair. ci 

“1 come unknown and unpatronized, sir,” said the fair 
stranger timidly, ‘to solicit an engagement in your theatre. 
[ am not ambitious—the most trifling remuneration would 
more than meet my expectations. I have been liberally 
educated, and may be pardoned observing, that in the: 
accomplishments of music and dancing I am considered. to 
be more than commonly proficient.” 

Here the fair girl blushed deeply. 

‘*‘ Aha! an engagement !” cried Elliston, charmed with. her 
manner ; “but have you well considered what it is you ask, 
my dear young lady? The stage is an arduous arena, only 
to be trodden with success by the gifted few. I myself did 
not at once achieve perfection in it !” | 

“Tam aware of its difficulties, sir,” said the young lady 
modestly ; “ but I have studied, and I had hoped ry 

“Well, well, what is your line—tragedy or comedy 2” 

‘‘ Both, sir,” said the applicant, casting down her.eyes. 

*« Juvenile, of course,” remarked Elliston. “Good; you 
must give us a taste of your quality. You are doubtless up 
in Juliet ?” 

“IT have committed that character, with some others, to 
memory, sir.” 

“Then we'll have a love scene at once.” 





The poor girl trembled, ‘The actor noticed her agitation. 
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“‘ Do not be alarmed,” said he, “‘ there shall be no audience. 
I am aware of what it is to play before me! but we will do 
away with all that—lI will be your Romeo, The world has 
given me some credit, I flatter myself, for my performance 
of that character. Yes, yes—come, we will have the garden 
scene. You must suppose this chair the balcony; you can 
lean over it. If it were night, I would light my shaded 
lamp for the moon—the ground glass would do capitally. 
Come, we will begin at once ; I will give you the cue : 


“ But, soft! What light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun !”’ &c. &c. 


After some hesitation, and much embarrassment on the 
young lady’s part, the scene was gone through; but though 
poor Juliet’s reading of her part was highly intellectual, and 
fraught with sensibility and delicacy, it was easy to perceive 
there was a want of physical power, an innate timidity that 
would have rendered the chance of success in public more 
than doubtful. Elliston of course discovered this, and re- 
solved to try her in comedy. She had mentioned Beatrice 
as one of the parts with which she was acquainted. 

“* Benedict is reckoned by Mrs. E. and the public, to be 
one of my most happy efforts, I believe,” said Elliston, and 
immediately proceeded to try over a few passages of Shakes- 
peare’s charming comedy ; but the brilliant flashes of wit of 
the wayward Beatrice were clouded with a tender sadness 
by the fair candidate, that marred much of their effect, and 
proved so infectious that even Elliston felt its influence, and 
never perhaps acquitted himself with less gaiety. It was, 
indeed, ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing” with both of them. 

“Your reading is highly sensible and replete with feeling,” 
said Elliston ; “ but allow me to ask, my dear young lady, 
without offence, what can possibly be your motive for wish- 
ing to go upon the stage r” 

The would-be heroine in vain attempted to answer him. 
After two or three strong efforts, she burst into a flood of 
tears. , 

‘TI will not distress you,” said Elliston, deeply moved ; 
“compose yourself, we will speak of this no further now ; 
leave me your address, and though I am at present perfectly 
overwhelmed by the multitudinous claims I have upon my 
attention, I pledge you my honour that within two or three 
days at farthest you shall hear from me; we will then see 
what can be done. You say a few shillings per week would 
satisfy you r” 

* The smallest sum would be most grateful, sir.” 

“ Well, well, when so fair a petitioner humbly showeth; 
the Lord Chamberlain, Byron, the committee, the press, and 
the. public, must remain in abeyance.” 

The young lady gave her address, Miss , No.—, 
Buildings, and with a profusion of thanks retired, agitated 
by hope and fear, but still greatly reassured by Elliston’s 
kind manner. 

From a few inquiries which he caused on her departure 
to be immediately made, the great lessee soon learnt that the 
fair applicant was the daughter of a gentleman, who had 
once been an officer of some rank in the army, but who from 
experiencing a heavy loss at play had been reduced to sell 
his commission. Subsequently attacked by severe indispo- 
sition, he had fallen into great exigence, and only owed ex- 
istence to the tender cares of the motherless young creature 
whose object in applying for an engagement was, doubtless, 
with a view to her father’s continued support. On obtaining 
this information, our manager lost no time in appointing a 
second interview with the fair votary, which was punctually 
attended. 

“I have been considering, my dear young lady, since we 
last met,” said Elliston thoughtfully, after the usual sa- 
lutations, ‘‘the subject of your wishes. I confess I cannot 
exactly see you at the moment as a tragediab. You: will 
pardon me, but. you appear to me to want the terrible 








de 
grandeur, the sublime majesty of a Siddons; nor would you 
seem to possess the pathetic force and intense depth of an 
O’Neill. Again in comedy, my perception is alike at a loss. 
I cannot fancy in you the joyousness of a Jordan, the spright- 
liness of a Duncan, or even the rich ripeness of a Mellon. 
But in the domestic drama,” and here he resumed his natural 
manner, “in the domestic drama, I think you are eminently 
qualified to interest if not positively to shine.” 

The poor girl’s eyes glistened with a purer, brighter water 
than diamond ever boasted at these cheering words, but 
emotion kept her silent. 

‘* Yes,” continued Elliston, his voice becoming more sof- 
tened, ‘‘it is the domestic drama to which I should desire to 
confine you, and there is one part I wish you to play; you 
have rehearsed it frequently, I know, and I should say are 
perfect in it— it is that of “‘ The Soldier’s Daughter.” 

The poor girl was all amazement; she, however, sought 
no explanation, but expressing her thanks in the warmest 
terms her feelings would permit, she falteringly ventured 
to ask when her engagement would commence. 

“This very instant,” said Elliston, gently taking her 
hand. 

‘¢ And when am I to make my appearance, sir ?” 

*¢ To-night.” 

‘In public, sir ?”’ 

** No, in private !’”’ 


‘¢ Private! At what house, sir ?’’ asked the astonished 
irl. 
‘At No. —, Buildings !”’ answered Elliston, with a 





tender impressiveness of manner that had its full effect. 
‘‘ Yes, my dear young lady, be not surprised ; it is in private, 
where hitherto you have so ably performed, that I wish you 
still to act ; continue to support the character you so admirably 
have sustained. Heavily burthened as my treasury is, and it 
is heavily burthened—most heavily” (here he gave a very 
natural sigh) ‘‘ you may send to it every Saturday with con- 
fidence—a guinea will be waiting for you. Itisa small sum 
doubtless, but it is only provisional till something better can 
be done for you. I have spoken toa lady, Mrs. Klliston, who 
has promised her patronage. Under her auspices, some path 
more genial to your talents than that which you have selected 
shall soon be opened for you. All truth and nature as you 
are, the mimic scene is no scene for you—enough, that you 
must tread the bustling stage of life! Nota word,” perceiving 
the amazed young lady was vainly endeavouring to give utter- 
ance to her feelings. ‘‘ The world has been too apt to call me 
a thoughtless, rattling fellow ; some persons have even doubted 
my competency to play the drama of Shakespeare! Leigh Hunt, 
it is true, thinks well of me in tragedy; but in our little 
domestic drama of this morning, whatever may be their opinion 
in other respects, I would fain hope, everyone will allow that 
I have, for once, proved myself a tolerably good actor—and 
that is all I care for.” 

Who that ever knew or heard of Mrs. Elliston, does not know 
that she was as amiable and generousas she was accomplished 
and graceful, and had a mind that fully corresponded with the 
perfection of her person. She earnestly and willingly seconded 
the intentions of her talented husband. 

Nobly did the duteous daughter continue to perform the 
filial part which Elliston so generously had secured to her in 
the domestic drama of private life, and well was she rewarded. 
In a very short time the discriminating sympathy of Mrs. 
Elliston, installed Miss in a lucrative situation, which 
she long filled with pleasure and profit to herself and her 
protectress, and to the entire satisfaction of the warm-hearted 
though eccentric comedian. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








—— 


PuncTruatTion.—Cesar entered on his head, his helmit on his feet, 
armed sandals upon his brow, there was a cloud in his right hand, his 





faithful sword in his eye, an angry glare saying nothing, he sat down. 
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MARGARET SUNDERLAND.* 





The evening of that eventful day was clear and balmy; 
the flowers of early spring disseminated their fragrance over 
every little weed and blade of grass, till they were all im- 
pregnated with a most sweet odour. The few insects which 
the April sux calls into existence clung wearily to the 
young tendrils for support, and the oak leaves of the past 
autumn still rustled beneath the tread of the creeping hedge- 
hog or swift-footed hare. It was a tranquil hour, and 
Margaret Sunderland repined at its tranquillity. “I could 
have better parted from him in storm and tempest, than 
amid such a scene as this,” she said, as she leaned against 
the gnarled trunk of a withered be ch-tree for support. The 
next moment Ernest was at her side. 

“‘ And thus, to please the avarice of my father, Margaret, 
you cast me off for ever—you turn me adrift, you consent to 
my union with another, though you have often said that a 
union unhallowed by affection was indeed unholy. Is this 
consistency ?” 

‘“‘ T came not here to reason, but to part from you—to say, 
Ernest Heathwood, what I never said before, that so true 
is my affection for you, that I will kneel to my Maker, and 
fervently and earnestly implore Him to bless you, to bless 
your bride, to multiply happiness and prosperity to your 
house, and to increase exceedingly your riches and good 
name.” 

*‘ Riches!” repeated her lover (like all lovers), contemp- 
tuously ; “‘ with you, I should not need them.” 

‘‘ But your family; you can save them from the misery of 
poverty, from the plague-spot which marks, and blights, and 
curses all whom it approaches. I should have remembered, 
she added with unwonted asperity, “that it rested upon us, 
and not have suffered you to be contaminated by its in- 
fluence.” 

Many were the arguments he used, and the reasons he 

adopted to shake what he called her mad resolve. He ap- 
pealed to her affections, but they were too strongly enlisted 
on the side of duty to heed his arguments; and after some 
reproaches on the score of caprice and inconsistency, which 
she bore with more patience than women so circumstanced 
generally possess, he left her under feelings of strong excite- 
ment and displeasure. He had not given himself time to 
consider the sacrifice she made; whe felt as if she deserted 
him from a feeling of overstrained pride, and bitterly hinted 
(though he knew it to be untrue at the time) that it might 
be she had suddenly formed some other attachment. When 
she found herself indeed alone, in the dim twilight, at their 
old trysting spot, though while he was present she had re- 
pelled the last charge with true womanly contempt ; yet she 
would fain have recalled him to reiterate her blessing, and 
assure him that though her resolve was unchangeable, she 
loved him with a pure and unsullied faith. Had he turned 
on his path, he would have seen her waving him back; and 
the tears which deluged her pale cheeks would have told 
but too truly of the suppressed agony she had endured. 

A few days only had elapsed, and she had outwardly re- 
covered her tranquillity, though but ill-fitted to go through 
her daily labours as before, when Rose so unexpectedly men- 
tioned his name. When the two girls entered the little cot- 
tage, it was evident that something was necessary to dispel 
Mrs. Sunderland’s ill-temper. 

“Yes, it’s a pretty little thing—what loves of eyes it has, 
and such nice long ears. But really, Margaret, you must 
not go out and leave me at home without a sixpence; there 
was no silver in your purse, and the post-boy came here, and 
refused to leave a London letter without the money. _How 
impudent these fellows are; so—.” 


* [Concluded from p. 367.] 








Margaret interrupted her mother by saying that she left 
ten or twelve shillings in her purse. 

“ Ay, very true—so you did; but a woman called with 
such an assortment of sweet collars, and it is so seldom I 
have an opportunity now of treating myself to any little ar- 
ticle of dress, that I used them ; it was so cheap, only eleven 
and sixpence, with so lovely a border of double-hem stitch, 
and the corners worked in the most delicate bunches of fusia. 
Here it is.” 

‘And did the letter really go back, mother ?” 

‘‘T wish you would not call me mother—it is so vulgar! 
everyone says mamma, even married women. No, it, did 
not go back; I sent little Mary into the grocer’s to borrow 
half-a-crown. You need not get so red, child; I said you 
were out, had my purse, and would repay it to-morrow 
morning.” 

Degradation on degradation, thought poor Margaret, as 
she took the letter and withdrew to her chamber. “I 
cannot repay it to-morrow; that was the last silver in the 
house. I know not where to get a shilling till next week,” 

‘“‘ Rose,” said Margaret a short time after, as the former 
entered their bed-room, “come hither; sit here, and look 
over the communication I received this night from London.” 

‘¢ What a vulgar-looking letter!—such coarse paper, and 
such a scribbely-scrabbely hand!’ Whatever the hand or 
paper might be, after she had fairly commenced she did not 
again speak until she had finished the perusal from beginning 
to end, and then, with one loud cry of joy, she threw her- 
self into her sister’s arms. “ Margaret, dear Margaret, to 
think of your taking this so quietly, when I1—my dear sister, 
I shall certainly lose my senses. We shall be rich—more 
rich than ever, and you can marry Ernest—dear, kind 
Ernest—and we can live in London, and keep our carriage, 
and oh, Margaret, I am so happy! ‘et us tell our mother— 
mamma—I beg her pardon; and you shall give up your 
pupils. Dear, beautiful letter !—let me read it again!” and the 
second perusal threw her into greater raptures than the first. 

‘¢ Tt is better not to mention this to our mother, I think,” 
said Margaret, when her sister’s ecstasies had in some degree 
subsided ; ‘‘and yet she is our parent, and has therefore a 
right to our confidence, though I know she will endeavour to 
thwart my resolves ; yet £3 

‘* Thwart your resolves!’ repeated Rose in astonishment ; 
‘‘ why, what resolves can you have, except to marry Ernest, 
and be as happy as the day is long ?”’ 

‘¢ T shall never marry Ernest Heathwood,” replied her sister 
in a trembling voice ; *‘ though I certainly shall be more happy 
than I ever anticipated in this world.” 

‘‘T cannot pretend to understand you,” said Rose ; ‘‘ but 
do let me go and make mamma acquainted with our un- 
looked-for prosperity ;” and she accordingly explained that a 
brother of her father’s—one who had ever been on decidedly 
bad terms with all his relatives, and their family more parti- 
cularly, had died lately in Calcutta, bequeathing by will a very 
large sum to his eldest niece Margaret, who, in the words of 
his singular testament, ‘‘ had never offended him by word or 
deed, and must ever be considered a credit to her sex.” There 
is no necessity to recapitulate the ecstasies and arrangements 
which succeeded, and in which Margaret took no part. 

The next morning she granted her pupils a holiday, and 
when her mother went out, doubtless for the purpose of spread- 
ing the account of their good fortune, Margaret told her sister 
that she wished to be alone for some time to arrange her plans. 
She had been so occupied for about two hours, when Rose 
Sunderland, accompanied by a gentleman, passed the beechen 
tree where Margaret and her lover had last met. 

‘“‘T am sure she will not be angry—it will be an agreeable 
surprise, and mamma won’t be home for a long time,” said 
Rose ; ‘‘ I will open the parlour door, and——” 








_ “ There I shall find her forming plans for future happiness, 
in which, perhaps, I am not included,” interrupted Earnest. 







































































‘You are unjust, sir,” replied her sister, as they entered 
the cottage ; and in another instant Margaret, with a flushed 
cheek and a burning brow, had returned the salutation of him 
she loved. There was more coldness in her manner than he 
deemed necessary, and with the impetuosity of a high and 
ardent spirit, he asked her “ if she attributed his visit to in- 
terested motives ?” — 

‘‘ No,” she replied, “not so; I hold myself incapable of 
such feelings, and why should I attribute them to you? I 
tell you now, as I told you when last we met, that my con- 
stant prayer is that God might exceedingly bless you and 
yours, and save you from poverty, which, in the world’s eye, 
is the perfection of sin.” 

‘¢ But, Margaret,” interrupted Rose, as was her wont, 
‘there is no fear of poverty now; and Sir Thomas himself 
said, that with even a moderate fortune he should prefer you 
to all other women.” 

‘¢T have not even a moderate fortune,” replied the noble- 
minded girl, rising irom her seat, and at the same time laying 
her hand on a pile of account-books which she had been ex- 
amining. ‘* You, Mr. Heathwood, will understand me if I say 
that when I first breathed the air of existence, I became a 
partaker of my family’s fortunes, as they might be, for good or 
evil.” 

‘‘ And you shared in both, Margaret, and supported both 
with dignity,” said Ernest eagerly. 

‘TI believe you think so, and I thank you,” she replied, 
while the flush of gratified feeling passed over her fine fea- 
tures. ‘** And now bear with me for a little, while I explain my 
future intentions. My poor father’s unfortunate failure worked 
misery for many who trusted in him with a confidence which 
he deserved, and yet betrayed—I meant not that,” she added, 
hastily ; ‘* he did not betray—but the waves, the winds, and 
the misfortunes or ill principles of others, conspired against 
him, and he fell, overwhelmed in his own and others’ ruin. 
Lips that before had blessed now cursed him they had so 
fatally trusted, and every curse seemed to accumulate suffer- 
ings which only J was witness to. Tothe very uttermost, even 
the ring from his finger, he gave cheerfully to his creditors ; 
there was no reserve on his part—all, all was sacrificed. Yet, 
like the daughters of the horseleech, the cry was still ‘ give! 
give |’ and,” she. added, with a trembling voice, “at last he 
did give—even his existence. And I who knew so well the 
honour of his noble nature, at the very time when his cold 
corpse lingered in the house, because I lacked the means of 
decent burial, was doomed to receive letters and hear com- 
plaints of his injustice. 

‘In the silent hour of night I at last knelt by his coffin ; 
decay had been merciful—it had spared his features to the 
last, and I could count and kiss the furrows which disappoint- 
ment and the scornings of a selfish world had graven on his 
brow. But, O God! how perfectly did I feel in that melancholy 
hour that his spirit was indeed departed, and that my lips 
rested on nought but cold and senseless clay ; yet I clung with 
almost childish infatuation to the dwelling it had so sweetly 
inhabited for such a length of years. The hours rolled on, 
and the grey mist of morning found me in the same spot; it 
was then, as the light mingled with and overcame the depart- 
ing darkness, that I entered into a compact with the living 
spirit of my dead father, that as long as I possessed power to 
think or act, I would entirely devote my exertions to the ful- 
filment of those engagements which his necessities compelled 
him to leave unsatisfied. Iam ashamed to say I nearly forgot 
my promise ; and though a portion of my hard earnings was 
regularly devoted to the darling prospect of winning back for 
my father his unspotted reputation, yet I did form plans of 
happiness in which his memory had no share. 

‘Ernest, for this I have suffered, and must suffer more. 
I have gone over these books, and find that after devoting the 
entire of the many, many thousands now my own to the 
cherished object, only a few hundreds will remain at my dis- 
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posal. This is enough; again I say, may you be happy with 
your dowered bride, and remember ihat the one consolation— 
the only one that can support me under this separation is, that 
I have done my duty.” 

Strange as it may appear, young Heathwood did not seem 
as much distressed at this resolution as Rose—or, to say the 
truth, as Margaret thought he would have been. No matter 
how heroic, how disinterested the feeling which compels a 
woman to resign her lover, she naturally expects that the lover 
will evince a proper quantity of despair at the circumstance. 
Ernest, after a pause of a few minutes, during which time he 
seemed more affected by Margaret’s noble-mindedness than his 
own bereavement, entered cordially into her views, and praised 
the sacrifice (if, with her feelings, so it might be called) with 
an energy which left no room to doubt its sincerity. 

After his departure she pondered these things in her heart, 
and poor Kose, who in so little time had been twice disappointed 
in her hopes both of a fortune and a wedding, was reproved 
with some asperity for conducting Ernest Heathwood under 
any circumstances to their cottage. It is needless to add that 
her mother’s tears and remonstrances had no effect upon 
Margaret’s purpose ; her lawyer received instructions to remit 
forthwith to all the creditors of the late Maurice Sunderland 
the full amount of their demands, with the interest due thereon 
from the day of his failure. 

It required all her firmness to bear up against her mother's 
complainings, and above all against the painful truth established 
in her mind that Ernest had ceased to regard her with’ any- 
thing bordering on affection. Strange that at the very mo- 
ment we are endeavouring to repress the unavailing passion of 
the one .we love, we secretly—unknowingly, it may be—hope 
for its continuance. Not that Margaret would have ever 
swerved from her noble purpose, but she could not support 
the idea that she a sno longer thought of. And he had left 
her, too, without the sort of farewell she felt she had deserved. 

All ‘* business affairs” were arranged according to her desire ; 
but she was fast sinking under the outward tranquillity which, 
under such circumstances, is more fatal than exertion. List- 
lessly she wandered amidst the flowers which Rose loved to 
cultivate, when the unusual sound of carriage-wheels roused 
her attention, and with no ordinary emotion she saw Sir Thomas 
and Ernest Heathwood enter the wicket-gate and take the path 
leading to the cottage. 

‘“‘T told you, Miss Sunderland,” commenced the old gentle- 
man with more agitation, but less embarrassment than he had 
shown at their former interview, ‘‘ that I had need of £20,000 
to support my credit and save my family from distress. I told 
you that I wished my son to marry a lady possessed of that 
sum, and I now come to claim you as his bride,” 

‘¢ Sir |” 

‘Yes, madam, I was your father’s largest creditor; and 
though I had no fraud, nothing dishonourable to allege against 
him, yet I did not, I confess it, like the idea of my son's being 
united to his daughter. He was always speculative and ima- 
ginative, and I feared that you might be the same. The sum 
you have so nobly repaid me I looked upon as lost, and you 
must therefore suffer me to consider it a marriage portion ; it 
has saved me from ruin without the sacrifice of my son’s 
happiness.” 

‘‘ How is this?” exclaimed Margaret, fearful of trusting 
the evidence of her own senses, ‘‘ I cannot understand—the 
name 

‘‘Our original name was Simmons,” explained Ernest 
eagerly, ‘* but knowing all the circumstances, I never told you; 
I knew how my father would feel at your disinterested conduct, 
and now that your trials are passed, you will, I trust, no 
longer doubt me.”’ 

‘‘Who said I doubted ?” inquired Margaret. 

‘‘ Even the pretty Rose, and here she comes to answer for 
her apostacy.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, dearest sister,” exclaimed the laughing girl, “ it was 
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only last evening that I saw Ernest, and I have kept out of 
your way ever since lest I should discover my own secret. 
Without my frivolity and the thoughtlessness of another, who 
for all that is dear to us both, Margaret’s virtues would never 
have shone with so dazzling yet steady a light.”’ 

‘‘ True, Rose, spoken like an angel. I never thought you 
wise before ; it is to be hoped that when your sister changes 
her name, her mantle may descend upon you,” said Ernest. 

_. I think she had better share it with you; and I only hope 
that Margaret she may want it for herself,” she continued 
archly ; ‘‘ who knows but the most bitter trials of Margaret 
Sunderland may come after marriage ?”’ 

_ Ernest did not reply to the unjust suspicion, for he had not 
heard it; his sense, his thought, his heart, were fixed only 
upon her who had thrown so bright and cheering a lustre over 
that truth—usually so dark, even in its grandeur—‘ The good 
things which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but the 
good things that belong to adversity are to be admired.” 








HERBERT LYNDON.* 


CHAPTER X. 


“My dear Lord Wynford, this is a most unexpected pleasure: 
to what are we indebted for it?” And an elderly gentleman, 
white-haired, but hale and handsome, wrung Herbert’s hand cor- 
dially. 

We were standing on the greensward outside the little chapel, 
the centre of a group consisting of the elderly gentleman, two 
younger ones, who stood modestly aloof, and four ladies, two of 
the latter very:portly dames, yet gracious and pleasant to behold ; 
and two others with bright gipsy faces peeping merrily out from 
bonnets so. “ bewilderingly pretty,” that my weak femfle bosom 
heaved with a great pang of envy as I gazed. 

Herbert laughed. ‘* Unexpected invasion, you should rather 
say, Mr. Crawford ; but you see the guilty cause of it in this young 
lady,. whom I beg to introduce to you as the niece of Sir George 
.Wychnor, and only surviving child of his brother, the late Captain 
Harry Wychnor, with whom I think you were once acquainted.” 

“Sir George Wychnor’s niece—Captain Hal’s daughter, and a 
Catholic !” exclaimed the old gentleman in a tone of blank sur- 
prise. 

“Even so,” replied Herbert with mock solemnity; “a terrible 
little recusant, according to Wychnor Park morals—a ‘ brand 
snatched from the burning,’ when tried by those of Melton Hall; 
in either case, a dear little girl, for whom I bespeak your good 
graces on the ground that she has fallen among monsters, who—” 

“Oh, Cousin Herbert, how can you ” I was beginning 
fea) the old gentleman stepped hastily forward and took my 

and. 

‘“* My dear young lady, I beg your pardon; I was so surprised 
that I—that, in fact, I forgot common courtesy. Mrs. Crawford, 

my dear, Miss Wychnor; Mrs. Frankland, Miss Wychnor; my 
daughters, Mabel and Lizzie; William, Francis—where are those 
scapegrace lads ?” 

A great, deal of hand-shaking and courteous speeches ensued, 
and then I had to return the salutation of the two “ scapegrace 
lads,” who had meantime joined the group and were talking to 
Herbert, and to whom I bowed somewhat confusedly, without in 
the least comprehending their identity, though a glance showed 
them to be very dissimilar—one being dark, keen, and. vivacious, 
and, apparently on excellent terms with himself; the other, quiet- 
looking to positive shyness, with a grave, thoughtful face, and hair 
and moustache of more than Saxon fairness. 

“* Now girls,” said Mr. Crawford, giving an arm to each of the 
elder ladies, ‘do you take care of Miss Wychnor, and let all the 





rest follow ; for I hear the luncheon bell, and you know it is my | 


boast never to be deaf to the call of duty. So come along.” 

‘*: We must first say good-bye,” said Herbert ; “ but not till we 
have craved leave to come again.” 

“‘How now? What! pass my door without crossing the 
threshold! Impossible !” said the old gentleman stoutly. 

“ Must be, dear sir, I grieve to say. We at Wychnor Park live 
under iron rule, and the penalties inflicted on the refractory are 
too fearful to be risked ; so we must to horse and away while we 
have yet time.” 

“ Well, well, this is reilly too bad; but if you must, why——” 

* Continued from p. 346. 











——— 


“‘ Nay,” interrupted the fair-moustached individual, coming for- 
ward, with a smile that lighted up his grave face very pleasantly ; 
“if my father be so heedless of the rights of hospitality, I, as 
Master of Crawford, feel bound to uphold them. Past the door of 
Melton Hall you go not, Miss Wychnor, till you have broken bread 
beneath its roof; so now, my Lord Wynford, if you fear to stay, 
you may go alone, for I have spoken.” 5! 

“ Bravo,” applauded Herbert ; “no scalp-begirt Redskin could 
speak more in character.. But really, Master illiam, ou have a 
strange way of showing hospitality, by seizing defenceless knights 
and damsels, and holding them by force. However, as force is 
the order of the day, I will carry off your mother;” and stepping 
past, he offered his arm to one of the elder ladies, and led the way 
with her down the path, the others following in what order they 
chose. | 

I came last, with the Master of Crawford by my side. His 
momentary animation had vanished, and we had walked on, grave 
and silent, fully half-way down the hill, when, just as I began to 
wonder if he ever intended to speak again, he turned suddenly to 
me. 
“‘ How old are you, Miss Wychnor, and what is your Christian 
name ?” 

‘“‘T am fifteen years old, and my name is Eleanor,” I answered, a 
good deal surprised at such a strange address. 

‘Fifteen! so much ?” 

“ Quite so much; but you seem glad. What does it matter ?” 

He coloured, faintly at first, but the flush deepened till it over- 
spread his entire face. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he stammered; “I took you to be a mere 
child—not more than twelve, else I should have been more cere- 
monious. Pray forgive me.” 

I laughed. ‘ What does it matter?’’ I repeated, surprised at 
such strange embarrassment in one so much my senior.. “ Every 
one takes me for a child—Cousin Herbert said the same ; and then 
you know fifteen is not so very old.” | 

“Cousin Herbert !” Are you cousins? But of course I might 
have remembered that. Have you known him long ?” 

“ Exactly three days and a-half.” I was quite self-possessed, a 
circumstance on which I rather congratulated myself as contrast- 
ing with my usual trepidation among strangers—though indeed [ 
had slight reason, as a mouse might have found courage in presence 
of my strange companion, : 

“ Only three days! You seem to be very good friends.” 

“Oh, yes ; he has been so kind to me.” 

He said no more, but walked on at a brisker pace, so as to over- 
take the rest of the party, whom a bend of the path had hidden 
from us, and whom we found awaiting us at the hospitable threshold 
we had been so peremptorily forbidden to pass. bun 

Of Melton Hall, with its crowd of varied memories, I cannot 
pores to say much, save that while amply rivalling Wychnor in 
1ereditary glories, everything, from the ruddy glow that lighted 
up each corner of its quaint old echoing hall, to the little spaniel 


| that barked a welcome as we entered, bore an air, bright, homelike 


and cheerful, in which my paternal mansion was lamentably 
wanting. 

And then its owner, with his winning manner, in .which bdon- 
hommie and high-breeding were happily blended ; and his family, 
with their graceful ways and golden tempers. We were like old 
friends in five minutes, and ere I had time to think I was rattling away 
with the two girls—with the younger, rather, for the elder was 
quickly appropriated by the dark, vivacious gentleman, whom I 
found to be a Sir Francis Sherman, and who seemed to be, if pos- 
sible, better pleased with Miss Lizzie Crawford than even with hiin- 
self, from which [ argued that the young !ady might well pride 
herself on having secured a high place indeed in his regard. 

Even Herbert, always sunny, shone the brighter for the genial 
setting by which he was surrounded; and my silent escort. laid 
aside his shyness, and uttered a number of quaint, quiet good 
things, which added considerably to the general merriment, so that, 
taken altogether, I can hardly recall a pleasanter hour in my life 
a that first one which I passed beneath the roof of Melton 

all. 

‘‘ Lord Wynford has promised to drive you over next Sunday,” 
said Mrs. Crawford, as she held my hand at parting, ‘ when I shall 
expect you, if possible, to spend the day with us; and if,” she 
added, turning to Herbert, ** you can. succeed in making the ar- 
rangernens I have proposed I need not repeat that I shall be very 
lappy.’ 

Herbert replied with a smile and a meaning look, and amid re- 


iterated kind wishes, and hopes that we should soon meet again; we 
at last effected our retreat. 
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As we crossed the hall William Crawford joined us, and an- 
nounced his intention of escorting us to the village. “* By the way, 
why not send a servant to bring round your carriage? That steep 
hill-path is too much for Miss Wychnor; why did you not choose 
the bigh ‘road ?” 

‘* Because we preferred taking you by a coup de main, and Elly 
being mountains bred, I fancied she would like a climb.” 

As Herbert stood a moment adjusting the numerous wraps which 
his foresi#ht ‘had provided against{the wintry drive, William Craw- 
ford :placed’a beautiful bouquet in my hand. ‘ Pray, accept this 
in atonement ‘for my rudeness,” he said in a low voice, and before 
I had time to utter more than a confused * thank you,” he had 
shaken hands. with Herbert, and: was striding with most unneces- 
sary 8 up the hill side. 

“What a strange man!” Texclaimed,as erbert turned the horses’ 
heads; “but see what a lovely bouquet he has given me!” 

«Come; cone, -little:qne, I won’t have even you to say a dispa- 
raging word of* William the Silent,’ as Sherman calls him ; he is 
one of the finest fellows breathing, and worth a score of those one 
meets every day. But tell me, what do you think now of the 
Crawfords—did I overpraise them?” 

“Oh, indeed no; nor did I mean to slight your friend. Ah, 
Herbert, if Mr. Crawford were my uncle instead of Sir George !” 

“What! would you wish to give me up? Elly, you are the most 
ungrateful__—” 

“ Now, don’t be silly; you know I wou'd not change you for all 
the Crawfords in England; though I do think your bringing me 
there is one more kindness added to all that have gone before ; 
but we can talk of them another time—I don’t mean to let you for- 
get your promise about the story. Iremember the very word where 
you broke off ; shall I tell you ?” 

* Yes, do.” 

** You said ‘ He went for love of the painter’s art, and stayed for 
love of the painter's daughter.’ Go on, please, from that—I am so 
anxious to hear it all.” 

“T am to go on from that,am I? Biography done to order? 
Well, let me ‘think of fitting phrase in which to resume : 

“ Senhor da Vilda had but the one chili—this daughter, whom 
he had hitherto kept carefully secluded from all eyes, especially from 
the young men who frequented his studio, and who were for the 
most part of a rank and character that rendered the precaution a 
wise one; but he must needs have beena wary and a bard-hearted 
man who could have long excluded my father from the most care- 
fully-guarded dove-cot ; and so it was that he and the beautiful 
Spanish girl met, and camé soon to wish there were no such chilly 
word as ‘ parting’ to be spoken on this side the grave. 

“The old painter, absorbed in his art, and delighted with the 
talent and application of his new pupil, was for a long time blind to 
what was going forward ; but his eyes once opened to the true 
state of affairs (how, or by whom I never heard) he soon came 
down from the clouds, and proved himself, if not a prudent, far- 
sighted man, at least a true-hearted and honourable one. 

“It was all in vain that Estelle wept, and that my father 
pleaded his unchanging love, and entreated to be let to marry her 
on the instant. Honest old Antonio, with the simplicity ofa child, 
had the pride of a hidalgo, and he vowed a solemn and mighty 
vow, call'ng'on mother church and all the saints to witness to the 
same, that never should his beautiful child—his pearl beyond 
price—enter any family to be scorned ; and that until Lord Nor- 
wood came armed with full authority from his parents to de- 
mand her hand, he should never call her by the name of wife. 
And so Lord Norwood had to go his way disconsolate, knowing 
that such an event might come to pass when the * lion had learned 
to mate with the kid,’ but was hardly likely to occur ¢i// then, and 
as little disposed, I fear, to tolerate the Spartan virtue of Estelle’s 
father as the unbending pride of his own, since both alike stood be- 
tween him and the only prospect of happiness he had ever yet 
enjoyed. 

“ His first step was that which, in like circumstance, would 
naturally have suggested itself to any youth of nineteen. He 
wrote to Estelle, imploring her to fly; and. receiving no answer, 
besieged the house night and day in the hope of seeing her, until 
the old painter had at last to appeal to his generosity to desist, as 
by persevering in such conduet he would force him to quit the only 
country where he had any chance of peace and competence, and 
drive him out again into the world, a homeless wanderer in his old 
age. 

“ OF course he had to comply; and then, finding how vain were 
all hopes of yielding in that quarter, it struck him for the first 
{ime that an appeal to his own father could not make matters 
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| worse, and that as, in any case, his marriage depended on the earl!’s 


consent, the sooner he tried to obtain it the better. 

“Poor fellow! if he had but brought a little more worldly 
wisdom to the task—bad he but thought, as so many others would 
have done, of setting one parent against the other, and so making 
their evil passions serve his ends, he might have speedily returned 
to the studio, armed with full powers to claim his bride: but the 
simplicity of the dove was guile when compared to his. So, with- 
out warning or preamble, he journeyed down to Wychnor, and 
straightway into the earl’s sanctum (a great, dim charnel-house of 
a room, panelled with black oak, which I must show you the first 
time I can catch you and a sunbeam there together—to visit it at 
this season, the room I mean, would give you the horrors), and in 
the fewest possible words told how he had wooed and won the 
artist’s daughter, and only waited his (Lord Wynford’s) consent to 
make her his wife. 

** The result was such as might be expected. The countess was 
called in, but I fear did little to merit the reward promised to the 
‘ peace-makers,’ and the interview ended with a threat of their 
joint curse and undying enmity if he did not instantly abandon the 
idea, and consent to wed the bride whom he now, for the first time, 
learned was provided for him. 

** Nothing now remained but for him to sit down and test the 
truth of the adage that ‘ there is much wisdom in waiting,’ for Da 
Vilda and the earl were equally stubborn; and being under age, 
he knew he could not legally set either at defiance, which now, that 
all the latent energy of his character was thoroughly aroused, he 
had resolved to do. 

“More than a year and a-half passed away, the greater part 
of which he spent travelling on the Continent, having first estab- 
lished a trusty agent in London to report how matters went on ; 
and he wanted but two months of being of age when news reached 
him of Da Vilda’s sudden death. 

“A few days later he was with Estelle; and coming when sor- 
row and desolation had rendered his love more precious and her 
own judgment less clear, you and I, Elly, can understand how he 
succeeded in overruling every objection, and despite her father’s 
dying injunctions to the contrary, secured her promise to become 
his wife. 

** Contact with the world had taught him some little prudence ; 
so he lay perdu in London until the long wished-for hour which 
made him in Jaw a man and his own master; and on that auspi- 
cious day, when he should have been receiving the congratulations 
of those assembled to do honour to Lord Wynford’s heir, he was 
posting down to a village on the east coast, to which Estelle had 
removed on her father’s death, and where he was married to her 
next morning by a clergyman whom his agent had, after great 
difficulty, persuaded to perform the ceremony. 

‘‘ When the news reached Wynford Castle, I have been told 
that whereas my noble grandame burst into a tempest of most 
unhallowed wrath, the earl only rubbed bis long, cruel-looking 
hands with ghastly glee, and iaughed a most unpleasant eldritch 
laugh, which, if 1 have heard it truly rendered, 1 may thank my 
stars has not come down to me among the heirlooms; and 
that a few days later he was closeted in the oak-room with 
Lord Norwood’s trusty valet, the same who had been left in 
London during his master’s foreiga tour, and who had arranged 
all the details of the marriage, and who, if not greatly belied, was 
more trusted than trustworthy. 

“ What significance the good folks who mentioned these: par- 
ticulars chose to attach either to the laughter or the interview, 
I cinot tell, and in any case my grandfather's after conduct 
proved him neither a better philosopher nor a less implacable 
foe than his wife, for his first act. on recovering from his annual 
attack of gout, hastened, it was said, on. this occasion by the 
shock of the marriage, was to post up to Lendon, and, at 
enormous expense, to break the entail of his vast estates, and 
bequeath them to the last shilling away from his refractory son. 

** And now, Elly, comes the saddest portion of my dreary tale. 
God forgive me, but even after all these years curses rise to my 
lips when I think upon the authors of this great wrong—when 
I remember my father’s blighted life, wrecked by their wild un- 
hallowed arrogance. 

“For a few months after their marriage all went on smoothly. 
My father had realized the dream of his youth—he bad found 
one to love him for himself alone; and even the news of his 
being disinherited, which to anyone else would have been a death- 
blow, was of comparatively small importance in his eyes, since 
the wealth he had forfeited had hitherto only served to make 
him wretched; but he reasoned like a boy, and a sadly untried 
one, as the end will prove. 
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“He was conscious of possessing talents sufficient to win his 
way to fame and fortune; and with these, backed by the prestige 
which, in England above all Jands under the sun, attaches to 
rank and title, he never for one moment doubted of success. 
God help him! he soon discovered his mistake. 

‘Turn where he would, his father’s deadly enmity had barred 
the way against him; and being, as I told you, little known 
personally, he had no friend either powerful or disinterested 
enough to brave the displeasure of the dread old earl, by endea- 
vouring to espouse his cause. 

“They were fearful odds, but his courage and constancy rose 
to overcome them; and he mighi—he would have conquered in 
the end, if courage and constancy could have purchased bread ; 
but——”’ 

He stopped abruptly, and in the fading light I could see his 
face grow white as ashes, and his eye distend and glare like 
that of a thing possessed. 

* Herbert, Herbert! tell me no more. 
don’t look so. 

He resumed after a while, but in a hoarse, dissonant voice: 
** No, I would rather tell you all now. Why need I shrink from 
relating what he was called on to endure? But I have shocked 
and pained you, poor little one. I had best be done ?” 

I shook my head dissentingly. ** No, no—go on.” 

‘* It came to that at last, Elly, that they wanted bread. You may 
well stare at me with those wondering eyes, and a3k how this 
could be, and I will tell you. It did not happen all at once—it 
came by slow degrees; but it came too surely at last. The small 
sum he had been able to save out of his scanty allowance was all 
expended by the time he became fully awake to the hopelessness 
of further contest with his father; and then, with a helpless wife 
and child depending on him for support—for I, ill-omened wight 
that I was, had just opened my eyes in this world—he had to cast 
pride to the winds, and, under an assumed name, seek any employ- 
ment that would save them from actual want. 

“« Literature, painting, teaching —anything, everything was tried, 
and one by one they failed him all; and then, in the dire humility 
of despair, rather than let Aer perish, he wrote to his father. 

‘“* The letter came back to him, torn with deadly precision right 
through the centre, and with the words ‘ starve and ‘die’ written in 
the earl’s hand inside its crested wrapper. And she did fade and 
die—my beautiful young mother; and in less than two years from 
their ill-starred marriage-day he rose up a maddened, despairing 
man from the pauper grave where they had that morning laid her, 
and with me, a sickly little wretch of nine months old clasped in his 
arms, took the way to his father’s house. 

‘*‘ How he reached it God alone knows; fifty weary miles lay 
between him and its castle gates, but they were passed at last, and 
once more he burst into the old oak chamber, and stood like a 
spectre in his father’s presence. 

“ What passed between them he never could distinctly tell, but 
even the ic!! old cyn'e quailed beneath the torrent of wild impre- 
cation that poured from his iips—and then, with one last, awful, 
never-forgotten prayer that he might die unaided and alone, with 
no kindred hand to close his eyes—with the fruition of every evil 
scheme within his grasp, and yet denied him, he turned and would 
have fled, but as he reached the threshold, tottered and fell, and 
lay senseless and bleeding at the old man’s feet.” 

This time there was no effort at restraint—no attempt to dis- 
guise the feelings that would assert their sway, and letting the 
reins slip from his grasp, he bent his head on his clasped hands, 
and sobbed as I should never care to see man do again. 

I had listened dry-eyed so far—too unspeakably shocked to shed 
a tear; and now to give way to personal feeling in presence of 
such sorrow, I would not; so 1 sat still a while, first mechanicaily 
adjusting the tangled reins, and then I did as he had done by 
me—I gently unclasped his hands and kissed his bowed forehead, 
calling him “* my own darling brother,” and wishing very earnestly 
that I had in truth a sister’s right to comfort and cheer; and under 
this treatment | presently had the satisfaction of seeing him brighten 
up and resume his way with tolerable composure. 

‘You must think me very womanish,” he said, after he had 
driven on a while in silence, * to grieve over scenes so long passed, 
and which I never witnessed; but I saw their sad effects, which 
was much the same, and they have not been without their influence 
on myown career. But I’m half sorry, little woman, that I took 
you into my confidence ; you look pale as a ghost with sorrow and 
sympathy; however, it is at an end for to-nizht, for here we are 
close to Wychnor, so we must ‘ clear our looks,’ and not let them 
see that we have been so ruffled.” 


Oh, for mercy’s sake, 








shall not sleep unless you tell me all. 
idea——” 
* Surely not ?” 
“ You Sisto that I am luckily thought too young for the com- 
any of you great people, so I am to dine in Mrs. Marlowe’s room. 
Now. don’t you think you could come down for an hour before tea, 
and tell me the remainder ?” | 
“ Well, we will compromise it,” he said laughing ; “ I'll come, if 
you promise to make much of me, and to wait tea—but we must 
defer the end until another time, for, in sober earnest, I am: not 
equal to it now. Will that do?” | 
{ nodded, well pleased to have gained so much, and just then 
turning into the park we were hailed by Freddy, who was evidently 
on the look-out for our arrival, with a request that we would 
‘* give a fellow a cast-up to the old barrack” —a demand which wé 
graciously complied with ; and so for the present our conversation 
ended. | 


Do you know I have got an 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





EVENING SOLACE. 





Tae human heart has hidden treasures, 

In secret kept, in silence sealed ; 

The thonghts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 

And days may pass in gay confusion, 

And nights in rosy riot fly, 

While, lost in Fame’s or Wealth’s illusion, 

The memory of the Past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 

Such as in evening silence come, 

When, soft as birds thir pinions closing, 

The heart’s best feelings gather home. 

Then in our souls there seems to languish 

A tender grief that is not wo; . 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings, once as strong as passions, 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The tale of others’ sufferings seem. 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How longs it for the time to be, 

When, through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in reverie! 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shade and loneliness ; 
And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Feel no untold and strange distress — 
Only a deeper impulse given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 
To solemn thoughts that soar to Heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to come. 
Currer BELL. 





Some husbands never leave home in the morning without kissing 
their wives, and bidding them “ good-bye,” in tones of unwearied love; 
and, whether it be policy or fact, it has the effect of fact, and those 
homes are generally pleasant ones, providing always that the wives are 
appreciative, and welcome the discipline in a kindly spirit. We know an 
old gentleman who lived with his wife over fifty years, and never left 
home without the kiss and the “ good-bye, dear.” Some husbands, be- 
fore leaving home, ask, very tenderly, “* what would you like for dinner, 
my dear?’ knowing ail the while that she will select something for his 
particular palate, and off he goes. Some husbands willleave home with- 
out saying anything at all, but thinking a good deal, as evinced by their 
turning round at the last point of observation, and waving an (adieu at 
the pleasant face or faces at the window. Some husbands never say 
word, rising from the breakfast-table with the lofty indifference ofa lord, 
and going out with the heartless disregard of those left behind, It isa 
fortunate thing for their wives that they can find sympathy elsewhere. 
Some husbands never leave home without some unkind word or look, ap- 
parently thinking that such a course will keep things ‘straight in their 
absence. ‘Then, on returning, some busbands come home jolly and happy, 
unsoured by the world; some sulky and surly with disappointments. 
Some husbands bring home a newspaper or a book, and bury themselves 
for the evening in its contents. Some husbands are called away every 
evening by business or social engagements; some doze in speechless 
stupidity on a sofa until bedtime. Some husbands.are curious to learn 
of their wives what has transpired during the day; others are attracted 
at nothing short of a child’s falling down stairs or the house taking fire. 
“ Depend upon it,” says Dr. Spooner, “ that home is the happiest where 





“There is a great deal l’d like to hear to-night, for I am sure I 


kindness, interest, politeness, and attention are shown—of cOUrse, all the 
responsibilites rest with them, and temptation finds no footing there. 
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CITY. RECORDS. 
1727. 
ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 
25th June—An addrets was voted to his Majesty on his acces- 


s1on. 

Same day—It was agreed that an application should be made to 
his Majesty to. the effect ‘that aldermen above the cushion, who 
had not passed the seals, should be justices of the peace. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—Pictures of their Majesties 
ordered. 

15th February—A petition was ordered to be presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant, complaining of encroachments on the City by 
the Admiralty. 

MiscELLaNEOovs.—* Carson’s Weekly Journal” contains an ad- 
vertisement for a sale by auction of building ground in Henry- 
street, 60 feet front, 200 in depth; set up at 3s. 6d. per foot. 

Lord Molesworth advertises ground divided into jots near St. 
Patrick’s well. 

On the 15th of May, Hugh, Lord Archbishop of Armagh 
Thomas Wyndham, and Thomas Connolly, were appointed Lords 
Justices. 

On the 12th of August, Thomas Wyndham was appointed Lord 
Chancellor. 

On the 26th of October, John Lord Carteret was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

It is stated that George |. supped on melons or on oranges, for 
the interesting doubt is a crux in history, and probably on his 
favourite liquor, punch, at Count de Turttel’s castle near Delden, 
the evening before he received the apoplectic stroke which befel him 
on his road to Osnaburgh. Charles LI. was also seized with a fit 
of apoplexy after partaking of a porringer of spoonmeat, ad- 
ministered to him at his request by the Duchess of Portsmouth, but 
made too strong for his stomach, says Burnet, assuredly not with 
any evil intention on the part of the Duchess, for, as our informant 
remarks, she'** thereby lost her lover and her lucre.” (a) 

George I. died on Saturday the 10th June, 1727, and the day of 
the death of his Majesty reminds us of a communication by C. D. 
Lamont to ** Notes and Queries,” communicating the interesting 
intelligence that all our English monarchs, from the reign of 
William III. to William 1V., died on a Saturday. The dates are 
as follows: William IIL. on Saturday, 18th March, 1702; Queen 
Anne, Saturday, lst August, 1714; George I., Saturday, 10th 
June; 1727; George II., Saturday, 25th April, 1760; George LII., 
Saturday, 30th January, 1820; George IV., Saturday, 26th June, 
1830; and Wm. 1V., Saturday, 20th June, 1837. The inference 
that is drawn from the repeated coincidence is that it is a part of 
court etiquette in England for the kings to depart this life on a 
Saturday. (0) 

“ Tntelligence of the death of his Majesty arrived in England the 
14th of June. On the following day the Prince of Wales, then in 
the forty-fourth year of his age, was proclaimed king by the title 
of George I. His accession to the throne was intimated to the 
Irish parliament by Lord Carteret, who had been continued viceroy 
frem the year 1725. In their address to his Majesty, the Com- 
mons condole with him on the death of his father, congratulates 
him on being peacefully raised to the crown of his ancestors, and 
assure him of their inviolable attachment to his person, family, and 
government. Agreeably to these professions of duty and respect, 
they voted cheerfully the necessary supplies. Mutual expressions 

of affection between the king and his people, and grateful acknow- 
ledgmentsto the viceroy for his wise and faithful administration, 
closed the session.” (¢) 

On the accession of George II. to the throne, the Catholics 
having heard it reported that their neglect in addressing Queen 


Anne on her accession occasioned the enaction of the severest of 


the penalties, resolved to petition George I. The clamours and 
suspicions raised against them at that period debarred them of all 
access to the throne, directly or indirectly. On the accession of 
George II. they resumed the design of addressing, and hoped the 
more favourable reception therefrom, as their irreproachable be- 
haviour aud steady loyalty might have somewhat abated the 
rancour of their enemies. An humble address was accordingly 
drawn up and presented to the Lords Justices by Lord Devin and 
other leading Catholics, but so little were they or their address 
noticed at that time, that they were never informed whether it was 
transmitted or not. 

(a) “ Public Opinion.” 


(5) Crawford’s *‘ History of Ireland.” 
(c) “* Notes and Querie;,” 














About this period a gentleman of the name of Tottenham ren- 
dered himself particularly conspicuous in consequence of the fol- 
lowing simple transaction. To redeem the interest and principle 
of the national debt a fund had been provided. An attempt to 
vest it in the crown for ever had failed. The administration now 
endeavoured to have this fund granted to his Majesty for twenty- 
one years, The numbers for and against were equal; the votes 
were on the point of being taken, when Colonel Tottenham, who 
had ridden post, entered the House of Commons. His vote frus- 
trated the views of government, and * Tottenham in his boots” 
was long the theme of public applause. (@) 

King George II. on the 22nd March, in the first year of his 
reign, granted a charter to the Corporation of Dublin, appointing 
such as had served t).e office of mayor to be justices of the peace. 
It also grants that aldermen who bave passed the chair, or fined 
off, shall be justices of the peace and gaol delivery during their 
alcermanship, and justices to inquire, and to hear, and deter- 
mine; and the lord mayor, such aldermen, and the recorder, or 
any four of them (the lord mayor or recorder to be of the quorum), 
to be justices to hear and determine, and a clause for excluding 
other justices of peace from acting in the city ; to take the oath of 
office before acting; saving the authority and jurisdiction of the 
lord heutenant, lords justices, lord chancellor, treasurer, judges, 
barons of the Exchequer, Privy Council. 

I» this year, 1727 (1st George IT, c. 27), it was found that not- 
withstanding the former act the City and Liberties were extremely 
burthened with great numbers of poor and idle vagrants, many 
of whom were able to work and earn their bread, if proper eare 
were taken to regulate and employ them; and for the better regu- 
lation of the workhouse and its poor a new corporation, under the 
name of the “Governors of thé Poor of the City of Dublin,” 
was formed, to which many new governors were added, and amongst 
otbers the ministers, for the time being, of every parish in the city 
and suburbs. The lord mayor, recorder, aldermen, and sheriffs 
of the city were constituted members, but the sheriffs’ peers were 
omitted. This act transferred to the new corporation all the 
property and revenues of their predecessors, and in some instances 
increased the duties on the livenses, in order to raise a further sup- 
ply for the maintenance and support of the poor, it having been 
found that the city and suburbs had very much increased since the 
year 1703. Consequently, the poor which might be supported in 
in the workhouse were then more in number than formerly they 
had been. Six years were fixed as the age at which poor chil- 
dren found or taken up within the parishes, who were unable to 
support themselves, should be admitted into the workhouse; and 
as the exposed or foundling children, left yearly on the several 
parishes, were very numerous, and did mostly perish before they 
attained the age of six years, for want of due care and provision 
for them, and it was manifest that neither the workhouse of the 
city, nor the fund thereof, was large enough for the reception or 
the relief of such foundlings before they attained the age aforesaid, 
therefore the parish vestries were empowered to elect, in Easter 
week, overseers of the poor of the parish, who should take order 
for the nursing and maintaining such exposed or foundling chil- 
dren as were left on the parish till they should be admitted into 
the workhouse ; and to enable them to do so a parish cess for the 
purpose was authorized, the overseers paying annual stipends for 
the nursing and maintaining of the children. This act also enabled 
the governors to depute persons to apprehend sturdy beggars. (0) 

In a former number we mentioned that the strand belonging to 
the corporation on the north side of the river, by act of the Assembly, 
18th January, 1716, was directed to be divided into several classes 
by the acre and the foot—134 acre-lots, and 132 foot-lots, and a 
certain sent imposed on each lot; and by an act passed in this 
year, lst George IL. c. 26, it appears that the lots had been om- 

inally granted by the corporation, subject to a rent of £10 a-year 


for ten years, for each lot, to be paid as a public fund for encios- . 


ing and fencin gin the ground fromthe sea; and £13,000 having 
been paid and laid o t and the work unfinised, it was enacted that 
the proprietors should meet four times a-year, and constitute thir- 
teen or more of themselves to be a committee to manage and 
carry on the work ; a further rent of £10 yearly for seven )ears 
was imposed, and power was given to sell the lots for arrears. (¢) 
* The court of King George II. was not distinguished for its 
patronage of literature or the polite arts. These were matters m- 
deed which his Majesty neither valued nor understood. He is 
reported to have declared it to be his royal opinion that “poetry 
and banting” never did any good to him nor to anyone else. If 


(a) Taaffe’s ““ History of Ireland.” . 
(5) Reports of Commissioners on Municipal Corporations. (c¢) Jid. 
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history records truly, this piece of kingly criticism was most just, 
so far as regards ‘the entire failure of all the arts to produce any 
effect on his Majesty’s understanding. The queen was, however, 
a woman of highly cultivated mind and considerable talent, and 
many persons of merit and genius in various departments received 
promotion and encouragement through ber influence.” 

The poet Gay had been noticed by the queen when Princess of 
Wales, and it was at her desire that he wrote his fables for her son 
William Duke of Cumberland. On the accession of George II., 
Gay flattered himself with the hope of promotion. In the com- 
mencement of 1728 he produced the “ Beggar’s Opera,” which 
was acted with great applause for several suc: essive nights. En- 
couraged by its success he wrote “ Polly” (a second part), in which, 
according to a hint given in the last scene Polly, Macheath, and 
some of the other characters are transported to America. But as 
the new piece was going to be rehearsed, a prohibition came from 
the Lord Chancellor. This, however, caused Gay to be regarded 
as a persecuted man by the ministers from some political motive, 
and his cause was at once warmly espoused by the opposition, 
amongst whom the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry were for- 
ward in offering to him their aid and protection. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL, TO MELBOURNE. 


A message having came from the chief mate, ordering Murphy 
aloft to take in a brace-block, the “ free nigger” intimated that he 
would “see him d——d first.” Murphy was then ordered before 
the captain, and having also in the most insolent manner declined 
to obey the reiterated command of Captain Anderson to proceed 
to work, he was hand-cuffed, and put into confinement. His com- 
rades, however, soon contrived to break his fetters and set him at 
liberty. The mutineers were followed down the hatchway by 
the captain and his officers, armed with cutlasses. One of the 
sailors having attempted to strike the captain, he was rendered 
hors de combat by a blow of Mr. Hall’s life-preserver. All the 
mutineers then rushed upon deck, followed by Captuin Anderson 
and his officers. The passengers had by this time al! assembled, 
and being requested by the captain to aid in suppressing the 
mutiny, testified their willingness to do so in a lond ringing cheer 
of acquiescence. ‘The mutineers were awed by the unanimity of 
the passengers, and shortly afterwards surrendered their knives, and 
returned to their duty. 

And now to recapture Murphy The captain and his officers 
with the passengers already mentioned, armed with cutlasses and 
revolvers, proceeded to search the ship. A ery having been raised 
that Murphy was concealed in the mizen rigging, lights were carried 
aloft by one of the apprentices (Charley Atkinson), and every spar 
s rutinized, but in vain It was thought that he might have ob- 
tamed shelter from his fair friend in the steerage—but a search 
there was equally fruitless. ‘lhe forecastle then seemed to be the 
most | kely place of concealment; and thither all parties repaired, 
searching the gangways, deck-house, &c., on their way—but there 
also, the r vig lance was at fault; no trace of the fugitive could be 
discovered either nside or outsde - At length, after about two 
hours search, he was discovered on the forecastle by Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Flatman; and Mr Belcher, the second mate, succeede in ar- 

resting him. He was brought to the saloon, which was crowded 
with ladies—on: of whom s em:d to rega dh m as an o' ject of ro- 
mant'¢ interest. He was subsequently put in irons, together with 
Robertson, who had attempted to strike the captain. 

So ended what might have been a fatal mutiny, but for the 


courage and promptitude of Captain Anderson, and the unanimity 
of the passengers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Irish Exiles—How we passed the Cornelia, 


I nave said that it was soon easy to recognize the frank intelligent 
face of the lish Celt among my fellow-passengers. There was large 
number of my countrymen on board, and one of the few real plea- 
sures I enjoyed was to observe the good sense and good nature by 
which they were habitually distinguished. Avoiding every uu+ 
reasonable ground of quarrel, they associated in a kindly brother- 
hood with their fellow-voyagers of every country and creed; an 

it was equally novel and delightful to ee Irish, English, and Sootcl 
‘doing justice to each other, and: avoiding the dismal feuds ‘which 
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originate in the vices of their rulers. But still the exiled Celts 
seemed proud of their old historic island, and evidently regarded 
them elves as defenders of her fame. Some stupid insult having 
been offered to Ireland by a few ignorant malcontents one evening, 
it was resented in a manner which effectually revented its repe- 


tition. “ Although we have been driven into exile;” observed.one of 


the actors in this scene (a fine young fellow f om Cork), “‘ don’t 
think that we have forfeited our nationality.” So true it is, that 


“ Wheresoe’er the exile roams, though oceans roll between, 
He dearly loves his native land, and proudly wears her green.” 


Towards evening the breeze freshened, dark clouds scudded over 
the sky, and the air was full of electricity. : 

We had a delightful adventure next day (Friday), A thick 
hazy, disagreeable morning, sudden squalls and heavy showers, al- 
ternating and jostling each other (so to speak) until noon. Four 
sail are in sight, standing to the southward, and at three o'clock 
one approaches near enough to be signaled. She proves to be the 
Cornelia, from Liv: rpool, 37 days out, and we are selfish enough to 
reflect with considerable pleasure that we have accomplished the 
journey in 16 days less. ' 

And yet the Cornelia ought to beat us, it would appear; she sits 
far more lightly in the water, the style of her spars is unexception- 
able, and the very coyest of breezes might be wooed by such dainty 
sails. See! by Neptune, she is “ picking us up”—now we are 
abreast—now she heads us, and the glory of the Zudor has vanished 
for ever. But look to windward. A mass of black, heavy clouds 
has been gathering there for the last hour, like conspirators medi- 
tating a revolution; and now they seem to have matured their 

lans, and prepared for the explosion. How rapidly that low, thick 
mist strides over to us, reaking up the surface of the water into 
angry foum-crested waves. Ha! it is the. black, squall, and in a 
few minutes it will be down on us in allits fury  ‘ All, hands on 
deck to take.in sail!” ‘Ay, ay, sir.” Captain Anderson flies 
about every where giving the necessary orders, and apparently gifted 
with the ower of being in several places at a time. Nowring, out 
the rude songs of the sailors, and the stout ropes are strained to 
bursting, and shee after sheet of canvas disappears, till every un- 
necessary spar of the Z'udor stands out in its native strength. ready 
to meet the coming enemy with a haughty defiance. Now, it. is 
upon us—ha! one lurch to leeward, and the gallant ship rights her- 
self an catches up the wind. Down. comes the thick black rain, 
penetrating urcanvas awning like a sieve, and drenching the ven- 
turesome passengers who insist upon remaining above, 

**Tiold de reel dere,” cries Mr. M Farlane. Ay, . ay, ‘sir.” 
‘* How many knots?” “ Fourteen, sir.” | : 

Yes, indeed; instead of being frightened we are now actually 
deligh ed with the storm; and the stately Zudor, enjoying her 
natural element—a right stiff breeze—bounds over: the waves at 
the iate of fourteen miles an hour. But where is ‘the Cornelia? 
Ba ! at the first breath of the squall we shot by her lik an arrow, 
aud now she is—that little black speck upon the horizon. 

All the next day (Saturday) we suffered from almost intolerable 
heat, alt ough the sun continued to screen himself be ind the 
clouds all da , s if !.e knew that his services ould be very readily 
dispensed with. We had light winds, to be sure, quite as refreshing 
as the bl st from a furnace ; and occasional showers—apparently 
of lukewarm water, from some steaming apparatus in the sky. On 
Sund y, light winds, heavy clouds, tantalizing showers, and the 

tmosphere of an oven. On Monday, light baffling winds, blowing 

at once from all points of the compass exce t the right ones and 
showers which seemed resolved upon overflowing the Atlantic. 
Th re never was such tantalizing weather. The poor Z'udor is 

ontinua ly chan ing her course; and a fresh breeze which sprin’ s 

p at noon, making all kinds of promises to be steady, has the 

audacity to split our mizen top-gallant sail right up. Sad, sad! 

Tuesday set in with a strong b:t uncertain breeze, dark cloudy 
weather, and a heavy swell from the sou h-east. We had so far 
diverged from our course that it beeame necessary to “ bout ship ;” 
and we accordingly tacked round to the eastward. ‘The wind’ still 
continued adverse, however, and, although the weather took up 
after noon, it was wretch d to know’ hat we were m king scareély 
any real progress :owards our destination. Of all the disagremens 
of a long sea passage, defend me from the necessity of “ bouting 
ship.” We were not without sympathy however; far away to the 
om was a friendly sail, driving: Nowhere quite as rapidly as  our- 
selves. ) | 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ST. PATRICK PREACHING BEFORE THE IRISH 


SAINT PATRICK. 





“ Att praise to St. Patrick, who brought to our mountains 
The gift of God’s faith, the sweet light of his love, 
All praise to the shepherd who showed us the fountains 
That rise in the heart of the Saviour above. 
For hundreds of years, 
In smiles and in tears, 
Our Saint hath been with us, our shield and our stay, 
All else may have gone, 
St. Patrick alone, 
He hath been to us light, when earth’s lights were all set, 
In the glories of faith they can never decay, 
And the best of our glories are bright with us yet, 
In the faith and the feast of St. Patrick’s day.” 
FABER. 
NEANDER, in his “ Memorial of a Christian Life,” a work 
which we willingly quote, as it is not within the reach of the 
majority of our readers, informs us that “ St. Patrick was 
born about the year 372, in the village of Beavon, since called 
in honour of his memory, Kilpatrick; between the Scottish 
towns of Dumbarton and Glasgow. He was (says our autho- 
rity) the son of a poor unlearned deacon belonging to the vil- 
lage church. No particular care was taken with his education, 
and he led a thoughtless life, without laying to heart the re- 
ligious instructions of his parents, till towards his sixteenth 
year. It then came to pass that a severe chastisement by 
his heavenly Father woke him from his sleep of death to a 
higher life. He was carried off by a horde of pirates, and 
sold to a chieftain who committed to him the care of his 
cattle.. Trouble led his heart to God, whom, during the days 
of quiet in his father’s house, he had not thought of. For- 
saken by men, he found in Him consolation and happiness, 
and now first learned to know and enjoy the treasure which 
the Christian has in heaven.” 
“ As he wandered about with the cattle in the ice and 
snow, he,enjoyed intercourse with God, in prayer and calm 
meditation. St. Patrick himself says, ‘ 1 was about sixteen 





CHIEFTAINS IN THE HALL OF ST. PATRICK 8. 


years old, and I knew nothing of the true God, when I, with 
many thousands of persons, was carried away into captivity 
according to our deserts, since we had departed from God 
and had not observed His commands. There God opened 


my unbelieving mind, so that, although late, I thought of my. . 


sins and turned my whole heart to the Lord my God—to Him 
who looked down on my low condition, had pity on my youth 
and ignorance, and before I knew Him, before I could dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, guarded, protected, and 
cherished me as a father. 

‘When I came to Ireland, and had daily charge of the 
cattle, I prayed many times a-day ; the fear of God and love 
of Him was unceasingly kindled in me; faith grew in me, 
so that in one day I offered a hundred /;prayers, and at night 
almost as many; and when I passed the night in the woods 
or on the mountains, I rose up to pray in the snow, ice, and. 
rain before daybreak. Yet I felt no pain—there was no 
sluggishness on me such as I now find, for then. the spirit 
glowed within me.’ 

After spending six years in the service of the chief, St. 
Patrick believed that he heard a voice in his sleep, which pro- 
mised a speedy return to his native land, and, soon announced 
to him that a vessel was ready for him, In reliance: on 
this call he set out, and after a journey of several days he 
met with a vessel, which was on the point of sailing. But 
the captain at first. would. not. receive. the poor unknown 
youth; Patrick fell on his knees and prayed; he had not 
finished his prayers when one of the ship’s company called 
him back, and summoned him to go with him. 

‘ After undergoing many sufferings and experiencing, by 
the mercy that guarded him, many a deliverance from great 
dangers, he reached his home once more. Several years 
after, he was again taken prisoner by pirates; but after 
sixty days he regained his liberty by a special interposition 


of Providence, and returned home after many dangers and 


toils. Great was the joy of the parents to see their son who 
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tantly them. But Patrick felt an irresistible call to 
carry the message of salvation tothe people among whom he 
had passed his yonth, and had been born again to the life of 
Heaven. j , 

reaming, he thought he heard the united voice of many 
Trish exclaiming, ‘ We beseech the child of God come again, 
walk among us.’ Accordingly, Patrick went into Ireland in 
the year 431. The knowledge he had obtained of the Irish 
language was now of great use to him. By the sound of a 
kettledrum he collected large assemblies of people in the 
open air, and told them of the sufferings of the Saviour for 
sinful humanity ; and the word of the cross evinced its power 
on the hearts of many. Patrick met with indeed warm 
opposition. The national bards, who had great influence, 
instigated the people against him, and he had to endure 
many severe persecutions; but he conquered by the stead- 
fastness of faith, by glowing zeal, and by the attractive 
power of love. 

“ He was at one time in a family of rank, the members of 
which he baptized. The son of the house, a youth, enter- 
tained such love for Patrick, that he resolved, however much 
his friends tried to dissuade him, to forsake all and to 
accompany the preacher of the Gospel amidst all his dangers 
and toils. On account of his friendly, gentle disposition, 
Patrick gave him the name ‘ Benignus.’ He availed himself 
of the agreeable voice of the youth in order to influence the 
people by means of singing. .Benignus was zealously en- 
gaged with him in publishing the Gospel to the time of his 
death, and he succeeded him in his pastoral office. Many of 
the national bards were converted by him, and sang in their 
own hymns the wortblessness of idolatry and the praise of 
God and Christ. Patrick devoted himself particularly to 
the heads or chieftains of the people. If they allowed them- 
selves to be stirred up by the Druids against the true re- 
ligion, they could do much harm; and on the other hand, if 
they ‘feceived the Gospel, their example would render the 
people more’ inclined towards it, and form a counterpoise to 
the reverence felt for the Druids. 

‘*The’ strperior education of those chieftains rendered it 
more easy to convince them of the absurdity of idolatry. But 
our apostle was far from seeking merely to bring about an 
external conversion of the people by means of their chiefs; he 
frequently travelled round the whole island, accompanied by 
his pupils and assistants, read to the assembled people out of 
the Gospels and preached on what he had read. Young per- 
sons'of both sexes were seized with the love of religious life, 
and ‘even: female slaves, who would not allow themselves to 
be tempted by the threats and ill-treatment of their heathen 
masters. He received slaves who had suffered harsh treat- 
ment from their owners. When he found young men of the 
lower rank who seemed suited for a higher calling, he took 
care that they should be instructed and brought up to be 
teachers of the people. 

“‘He endeavoured to avoid the semblance of seeking his 
own glory or profit. A man who, according to all human 
appearance, was not fitted to accomplish anything so great— 
who'was called from obscurity to so high a place, and hence 
one in whom, ‘as it’ often happens, many who knew him 
earlier, and only according to the flesh, were not disposed to 
recognize what the spirit of God had effected—for such an 
one It was necessary to be peculiarly careful to take away 
every pretext from those who were disposed to explain every 
thing’ by the flesh and blood whatever they could not measure 
or conceive of bythe common standard. When many per- 
sons, affected by gratitude and love to the teacher of salva- 
tion, their spiritual father, voluntarily brought him presents, 
and: pious females gladly surrendered their ornaments for the 
purpose; Patrick, in order to avoid every appearance of evil, 
refused them all, though the givers, both men and women, 
were. at first offended. He himself gave presents to the 


had one so. much, and they entréated him to.remain con- | chieftains, one of whom had formerly plundered him, 











thrown 
him in fetters, and imprisoned him for a BP AT goes 
to procure from them peace for himself and h He 
redeemed many Christians from captivity, and was ready, as 
a faithful shepherd, to give up everything, even life-itself, for 
his sheep. | 

‘‘The wild parts of Ireland became, from the example of 
St. Patrick, covered with monasteries, erected by the hard 
labour of the monks. Irish monasteries were distinguished 
for strict Christian discipline, for industry, and for the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and general knowledge as much as 
they could collect of it. The Irish monks fetched knowledge 
from France and the Continent ; they preserved this know- 
ledge and digested it in their monastic retirement, and were 
destined to bring back the seeds of science along with more 
living Christianity to the districts from which they had for- 
merly received those seeds, but where they were checked by 
the spreading barbarism.” 

William Monck Mason, in his excellent “ History and 
Antiquities of the Cathedral of St. Patrick,” informs us 
that “On or near the site of the present Cathedral of St. 
Patrick there formerly stood a parochial church dedicated to 
the celebrated apostle of Ireland. Its claim to remote antiquity 
is testified by historians both of earlier and of later times. 
Jocelin, a monk of Furness, records the fact of our great 
patriarch having there baptized at a well, produced by his 
miraculous powers, the first converts to the Christian faith. 
This well is noticed by our great countryman, Primate Usher, 
who determines its site to have been in the north close, not 
far from the steeple (non procul a campanili). Hector Boetius 
likewise informs us that Gregory, King of Scotland, in an 
expedition to Ireland, made a solemn procession to perform 
his devotions in this church, about the year 890. But, with- 
out trusting to such doubtful evidence as that of Jocelin or 
Boetius, there is proof that this church was dedicated to 
St. Patrick before the establishment of a college of priests 
by John Comyn. In 1170, one Edan, a priest of this church, 
who was subsequently witness to Laurence O’Toole’s grant 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity and the bull ‘of Alex- 
ander III., mentions it among the churches of Dublin in 
1179. By this bull it is called St. Patrick’s in insula ; 
probably, therefore, it stood between the two streams of the 
Poddle river, not far from the steeple of the present cathe- 
dral. The valley where St. Patrick’s cathedral stands was 
called the ‘ Coombe,’ which being a Saxon word signifying a 
valley, was given either by the Danes or the first, English 
settlers. 

“That this church was originally founded by native con- 
verts to Christianity, and therefore at an earlier period than 
any ecclesiastical establishment of Danish origin, is highly 
probable: its vicinity to that well, of whose reputed saric- 
tity in earlier times the learned Primate Usher bears testi- 
mony, as well as others, somewhat confirms this opinion, 
with this tradition concurs, and though in itself it be nosu 
guide, it will go some length in confirmation.” | 

In 1190, it was erected by John Comyn into a sacred ¢ol- 
lege, who consecrated it with great pomp and’ceremony. ‘A 
manuscript collection of Irish annals, in the ‘year’ 119%, in- 
formsus that on St. Patrick’s day the Archbishops of ‘Ar-— 
magh and Dublin, together with the Legate O’Heare, ‘met’ tit 
the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, from whence ‘they madé 
a solemn procession to the new-built church ‘in the’ ‘south 
suburbs of the city, which they dedicated to our Lord, 
Blessed Mary, and St. Patrick. | i 

Our distinguished and learned friend, Rev. Canon Pope, 
in a recent lecture on the institution and history ofthe 
chapter of St. Patrick, introduced his subject by some elo-) 
quent and poetic preliminary observations on the changes, 
numberless vicissitudes, destructive revolutions, momentous 
historic events which occurred throughout the world since 
the institution of the chapter of St. Patrick—‘“an institution’ © 
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which, though it dated its origin little short of a thousand 
years ago, after so great length of years had not grown old 
nor impotent by exhaustion, nor drooped by debility, but 
with’ the crimson tide of health still circulating vigorously 
through its veins, stood erect, youthful, and flourishing, 
and after the destructive convulsions of ages preserved un- 
injured even the most tender fibre in the germ of its perpe- 
tuity. Vast empires and dynasties which flourished during 
its existence had lived their age and been dissolved ; even 
their history and events were now almost unknown—their 
records were like so many parchment scrolls that had been 
read, rolled up, thrown aside, and were forgotten ; whereas, 
notwithstanding the antiquity of the chapter of: St. Patrick, 
when we take into consideration its perpetuity, the length of 
time during which it shall still exist, all that has been as yet 
recorded of it may be regarded but as a paragraph of the 
volume of its history, or merely as a note on the margin be- 
fore turning another leaf. 

‘It was at this spot,” continues our learned and distin- 
guished friend, “ the present site of St. Patrick’s, and not at 
Tara, as stated by many, that St. Patrick, when endeavour- 
ing to give the king and his assembled subjects some idea of 
the incomprehensible mystery of the Trinity—of how there 
can be three Persons in one God, that he stooped down, 
plucked from the green sod the shamrock, and held it up as 
an emblem of the mystery, exhibiting as it did three leaves on 
one and growing from one stem. ‘The shamrock has been 
ever since the cherished emblem of the Irishman’s country and 
religion, no matter how distant the region he may behold it, 
its tripartite leaf reminds him of the mystery of the Trinity, 
the fundamental truth of his holy religion; its quality of 
herbage reminds him of the salutary graces which, as a cor- 
dial balm, religion unceasingly and copiously pours in to 
assuage the pain and heal the interior wounds of the fester- 
ing soul ; its unfailing verdure reminds him of the perennial 
floridity with which every virtue should unceasingly bloom 
in his entire external deportment ; its tint of green reminds 
him of his national colour, and the spirit of philanthropy and 
the healthy tone of patriotism which should circulate in all 
the relations of his active life. The shamrock, when the 
Irishman looks on it, glistens his eye, it cheers the heart, 
it warms all the tenderest affections of his sensitive and 
ardent attachments to family, and home, and fatherland ; it 
confirms his faith ; it acts as a genial sun to unfold all the 
blossoms of his temporal and eternal hopes—‘ Our green 
immortal shamrock, the chosen leaf of priest and chief, the 
green immortal shamrock.’ ” . 

On the Sth of January, 1547, Sir Edward Basinet sur- 
rendered the cathedral and all its possessions into the hands 
of Sir Anthony St. Leger, Lord Deputy. Sir Edward had 
come to this country in the suit of the Lord Deputy, and 
proved himself a strenuous co-operator with the king and 
Bishop Browne in executing the royal mandates and doc- 
trines, and employed every exertion to reduce the chapter to 
compliance, and prevail on them to resign the cathedral and 
its revenues to the crown, They refused with great deter- 
mination, and Basinet, supported by the deputy and mili- 
sary force, cast the canons into prison, where some weakly 
yielded and the others died martyrs. Dean Swift, one time 
reading. the surrender in question, wrote on the back of the 
parchment scroll, “Sir Edward Basinet, the scoundrel who 
surrendered the deanery to that beast, Henry VIII.” 

‘After this unlawful and forcible seizure, the king for 
many years retained possession of the cathedral, with all the 
extensive endowments with which it was enriched by the 
accumulated offerings of its charitable benefactors during 
many previous, centuries—all the church lands, plate, vest- 
ments, and records. The canon’s hall was converted into a 
grammar school, under the superintendence of William 
Thompson, who was appointed master; the chapel house was 
used as a public hospital, and the cathedral itself was em- 
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ployed as a court-house, where the judges of the four courts 
held their terms. The crucifixes, images of the saints, and 
all the relics which had been preserved in Mary’s Abbey, 
the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, and St. Patrick’s, were 
then ordered for destruction by Henry VIII. 

“« Among the sacred relics which were thus publiely de- 
stroyed in this act of wanton sacrilege were ineluded-a scopy 
of the holy gospels used by St. Patrick himself whem ‘ex- 
pounding the articles of fuith to our forefathers—a verier- 
able and sacred relic of the word of God irrevocably lost im 
flames! Another of those sacred relics was the’ pustoral 
staff of St. Patrick, which he bore on his missions tlirough 
Ireland, and with which he performed some of’ his’*most ex- 
traordinary miracles ; also an altar-stone on which St: Patrick 
celebrated the divine mysteries. There was a finger-bone of 
the right hand of St. Laurence O'Toole, former Archbishop 
of Dublin; there were some bones of the Apostles St, Peter 
and St. Andrew, and a portion of a cincture of: the Blessed 
Virgin Mary; the entire and costly shrine of St: Cobius, 
which was valued most highly, and accompanied with 
lengthened retinue; there were tlie relics of St. Wolstan, 
bishop of Worster, and St. Thomas a Becket, Arehbishop of 
Canterbury; St. Faith, a holy virgin, and St. Brendan, abbot; 
St. Oswold, bishop, and relics of the glorious Pope and mar- 
tyr, St. Clement; there was also a very large and exquisitely 
carved crucifix, which was held in great veneration; .a thorn 
of our Saviour’s crown of thorns, and a portion of the'true 
cross. | 

‘‘ A great fire was lit up in High-street, nearly opposite 
the identical spot upon which the new church of ‘St. Andrew 
now stands; here all these sacred relics, consecrated by the 
touch of our glorious apostle, St. Patrick—econsecrated b 
the veneration of the faithful for a thousand years, by the 
visits of kings and queens, and royal personages, and num- 
berless pilgrims from the most distant regions of Christendom, 
by the pious offerings of the charitable, by the tears of ‘the 
penitent and the vows of the sanctified servants of ( : 
were all collected together in one vast promiscuous heap and 
cast into the middle of the burning flames, amidst the frantic 
shrieks, the threatening cries, and the affliction and mournful 
wailings of a vast concourse of pious Catholics, and anfidst 
the insults and jeers of a ribald soldiery anda few apostate 
priests, who violated their vows and their consciencés; atien- 
ated the holy things of the temple and the ecclesiastical 
property of the Church, of which they had been the possessots 
and the guardians, rebelled against their spirityal allegiance 
to the successor of the Prince of the Apostles, and lost ‘alt to 
secure the favour of a wicked bishop and @ licefitiows’ king.” 

We willingly turn from the dismal tale—the darkest*hour 
precedes the morn. Let us hope that the sufferings’ of ‘our 
poor land draw to a close ; let us recollect ae 

“ Like the bright lamp that shone on Kildare’s holy fane, 
And burned thro’ long ages of darkness and storni, 
Is the heart. that sorrows have frowned on in vain’ 
Whose spirit outlives them, unfading and warm. 
Erin, oh Erin, thus bright thro’ the tears; - , 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears. 
“ The nations have fallen and thou sti‘l art young; 
Thy sun is but rising when others are set, — eg 
And tho’ slavery’s gloom o’er thy morning hath hung, 
The full noon of freedom shall beam round thee yet. 
Erin, oh Erin, though long in the shade, ADD 
Thy star shall shine out, when the proudest shall fade. 


“ Unchilled by the rain, and unwaked by the wind, 
The lily lies sleeping thro’ winter’s cold hour, 
Till spring's light touch her fetters unbind, 
And daylight and liberty bless the young flower. 
Thus Erin, oh Erin, thy winter is past, . ! i 
And the hope that lived thro’ it shall blossozn at last.” 


The Rev. M. J. Seally, some years since, delivered in New 
York, on the evening of St. Patrick’s day, an oration on the 
ancient Irish and St. Patrick. “The learned lecturer states 
that “ no country has ever made more sacrifices for liberty 
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that Tréland has. No people value the great treasure, 
Liberty, more, Though brought abjectly under a foreign 
yoke, yet they continued nnsubdued in their attachment to 
the old law of their country, nor would they allow it to be 
superseded by the code of the conqueror for nearly two hun- 
dred years after. 

‘“‘ Of St. Patrick’s mission to Ireland there is not the slighest 
doubt—the facts are indisputable, stubborn, and incontrover- 
tible matter of history ; and for these facts there are the most 
authentic records. The sources from which the history of 
St. Patrick is derived are, first, the ‘Trias Thaumaturga’ of 
Colgan, the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters ;’ a second source is 
the ‘ Confessioni Sancti Patri de Vita et Conversatione sua,’ 
a@ composition deserving to be ranked next after the apostolic 
writings. Besides these sources there are remote or inciden- 
tal. sources, the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ which, besides the life of 
St. Patrick, embraces the canons and councils of the Church. 
This manuscript was written by a canon in the cathedral of 
Armagh. The general history of the Church is also a source 
of the history of St. Patrick, whose youth exactly coincides 
with the conversion of St. Augustine; St. Patrick’s death 
with the close of the Pontificate of Leo the Great.” 

Mr. J. W. Hanna of Downpatrick, the well-known anti- 
quary, in his “Inquiry into the true Landing-place of St. 
Patrick in Ulster,” states that “every incident connected with 
the mission of St. Patrick in Ireland is of surpassing inte- 
rest. Among other incidents, the place of his arrival at 
Lecale, in the county Down, has been differently viewed by 
our ecclesiastical writers. Many have argued in favour of 
some port in the bay of Dundrum, whereas Dr. Lanigan has 
insisted with great force in favour of the bay of Strangford, 
formerly called Lough Cuan.” Mr. Hanna proceeds to state 
that St. Patrick, having landed at the Inhber-dee, now the 
Vartry, in the county Wicklow, from which he was repulsed 
by the Hy Garrchon, proceeded to his ship, and sailed north- 
wards towards Ulster, according to Probus, the author of 
the first. of the seven lives published by Colgan in the 
* Triadis Thaumaturgus,” with the intention of visiting and 
converting Milcho, his master, whom he had served as a 
swineherd at Slemish in the county Antrim, during the 
years of his early captivity. 

The author of the second life of our saint, published by 
Colgan, and believed to have been written by his nephew, 
St. Patrick, junior, after describing his proceedings in Wick- 
low, writes as follows: “Then proceeding from thence, 
leaving the territory of the Bregenses (that was Magh-Brega, 
extending, according to M‘Gheoghan, from Howth north- 
ward along the coasts of Dublin to Louth), and passing by 
the kingdom of the Ultones, now the barony of Lecale, he at 
at length penetrated into a certain Irish frith, which is 
Brennese, and he landed at Ostium Slain (the mouth of the 
Slain). There they concealed the bark, and they came a 
little distance into the country, that they might rest and lie 
down; and there came upon them the swineherd of a certain 
man of a good-natured disposition, thougha heathen, whose 
name was Dichu, and who dwelt where now stands what 
is called ‘ Patrick’s Barn.’” 

After a learned narrative and quotations from various 
authorities, Mr. Hanna concludes: “ Here then, beside the 
headland of Ringbane, in the year 432, the patron saint of 
Ireland, commissioned by Pope Celestine as the assistant and 
successor of Palladius, first made his successful landing to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ, to make men free in that land 
where he had himself been a slave; and singular, that the 
first persons he should meet were swineherds, the same occu- 
pation he had himself been subjected to in the country he 
came to save. In other lands a grateful people would erect a 
cross, or some other sacred monument, to mark the holy spot, 
but here it has been otherwise. In days past it was indeed 
girdled by a number of churches, none of them more than a 
mile or two distant. Knockengarre, now Walshtown; 
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Radolph, of which St. ‘Tassach was bishop, who administered 
‘the body of Christ’ to the saint in his dying moments ; 
Churchwall Balbren, the site of which is still pointed out 
at the Church-hill in Ballinlougher; and greater than all 
these, the church of Saul, the first founded by St. Patrick in 
Ireland, where he spent the first and last of his days as a 
Christian minister in this country, which he dearly loved, and 
of which he writes in his testament, ‘‘ Thirty years was I 
myself at Saul with purity,” but of which church, nor the 
abbey, nor castle, not a stone now remains, though a small 
modern church has been built in the cemetery. - However, it 
is satisfactory to know that the great altar-stone of the 
church is now used for the same holy purpose in the cathe- 
dral church of Saul, in the adjoining townland of Bally- 
sugagh, and of which precious relic the parishioners are 
naturally most excessively proud.” 

Dr. W. G. Todd has published a work for the Catholic 
Bookselling Company, entitled, “‘The Patrons of Erin, or 
some account of St. Patrick and St. Bridget,” containing 
some beautiful hymns. The Rev. Archdeacon Hamilton 
published a learned work, called “The Confessions of St. 
Patrick.” The venerable and accomplished author dedicated 
it to his parishioners as a legacy—and a priceless one it. is, 
more important, more effective of the advantage to the souls 
of his flock than ponderous documents. When the latter are 
laid by from weariness, the former is taken up with a greater 
gout than at first. The dedication breathes the purest affec- 
tion for his flock, and sentiments of gratitude to God. 

In the “ Irish Historical Essays,” written for the Ireeman, 
it is stated, “There are some traditions of great interest 
connected with St. Patrick’s visit to Dublin, which in his 
time was not the metropolis of Ireland, or even of Leinster. 
It was from Dublin Bay that he probably landed when he 
entered on the Irish mission, and it is said that on his sub- 
sequent mission in 448 he baptized the prince and many of 
the people of Dublin in a well to the south of the city, close 
to the place where his cathedral church was afterwards 
erected, and the well, called after him, was until a very recent 
period preserved and held in extreme veneration. ‘There 
was another well called after him within the domain of the 
monastery of All Hallow’s, where it still exists on the ex- 
treme verge of the Fellows’ garden, arched over, in the 
boundary wall adjoining Nassau-street, which was formerly 
part of ‘St. Patrick’s well lane,’ an appellation of the whole 
line of street from Grafton-street to the modern Lincoln- 
place. 

‘According to another very ancient tradition, he is believed 
to have said Mass in Dublin on the site of the present 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ- 
Church, which would thus be justly entitled to that pre- 
eminence for which it a long time contended with the other 
cathedral. It is believed, too, that St. Patrick must have 
founded the See of Dublin, although from the destruction of 
records during the wars with the Danes, and afterwards with 
the English, we cannot now trace the succession of its pre- 
lates. St. Rumold, who was one of them in the 8th century, 
is celebrated as the patron of Mechlin in Belgium, where ‘he 
suffered martyrdom in 775, after he had resigned the see of 
Dublin, and having presented himself to the Pope, had 
received his permission to become a missionary amongst the 
heathens of Flanders and the adjoining regions, to ‘whose 
people the Gospel had not yet been conveyed. | 

*“* Ever since St. Patrick’s time the Irish have entertained 
an earnest and grateful veneration for their great apostle, 
and for objects that had belonged to him, or which were as- 
serted to have been his by ancient and constant tradition. 
Thus, the pastoral staff was preserved for 1,000 years, till 
it was sacrilegiously destroyed; a bell, said to have’ be- 
longed to him, is still preserved in an exquisitely-wrought 
case; one of his teeth was kept in a reliquary of extreme 
beauty and great value in the church of Clonfeacle, which 
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had its Irish name from that relic; and it may be recol- 
lected that in the Irish Exhibition of 1853, there was shown 
an ancient arm-shaped reliquary, ‘the shrine of St. Patrick's 
Island,’ which was said to have been deposited in Down 
Abbey, in 1186, from which it had been taken, in 1315, by 
Brace, to be borne in his army as a standard during the 
brief but memorable struggle in which the Irish attempted 
to recover their independence. The. miraculous presence of 
St. Fillan’s arm at the battle of Bannockburn, in 1314, was 
known to have greatly animated the Scotch army, and thus 
to have contributed in no small degree to the gaining of that 
most important victory over the English. 

‘‘That any writers should have ventured to deny the exist- 
ence of St. Patrick appears so absurd as to be incredible, yet 
it is no Jess true; but perhaps it has its equal in the attempt 
which has more than once been made to identify the ancient 
religion of St. Patrick and his successors with that of Calvinists 
and other branches of modern Protestantism. Was it this 
illusion which caused the statement to be made at the time of 
the Reformation, that no new religion was introduced, but only 
the service of the church was translated accurately from the 
Latin into the English tongue ?” 

On another opportunity we shall take occasion to refer to 
the ‘‘ Saints of Erin,” by L. Taebet de Barneval; the ‘‘ Life 
of St. Laurence O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin,” by Rev. J. 
O’Hanlon ; *‘ Our Hagiology,” from Blackwood; ‘ Life of St. 
Malachy O’Morgair,” by Rev. J. O’Hanlon; and the learned 
memoir of the,‘‘ Life and Mission of St. Patrick,” by Dr. 
Todd; but now our limits warn us to aclose. We have but 
space to wish our numerous readers many frequent recurrences 
of this great national and auspicious festival, and may we all 
profit by the virtue, piety, and example of the great Apostle of 
Treland. | 





THE SHAMROCK. 


THE more an idea is national, popular, and traditional, the 
more it is accepted without examination, and the more readily 
perpetuated in error. Thus our ‘‘ green immortal shamrock’’ 
is sung by our poets, and accepted as the ‘‘ chosen leaf” of 
our country ; it is religiously stuck in every man’s hat, who is 
not ashamed of being “ mere Hirish ;” and it |is, therefore, 
a kind of sacrilegious scepticism to doubt its truth. It is really 
painful to eheck such devotion by informing the public they 
labour under a delusion ; yet I think the following remarks, 
the general substance of which has already appeared in the 
Journal. of the Royal Institute, are worth being noticed. It is 
almost certain that the original plant to which the term 
‘‘ shamrock” was. first applied, was the wood sorrel (owalis 
acetosella)... This would, indeed, seem probable if, from 
historic evidence, we could show—first, that the shamrock, 
so called, was a plant having a sour taste, and eaten as food, 
neither of which qualities are possessed by the modern sham- 
rock (trifolium repens); and secondly, that the wood sorrel 
existed abundantly in Ireland in ancient times, while the tri- 
folium families. were completely unknown there till a very late 
period. Let.us now examine a few quotations bearing on this 
subject. The following is from Spenser’s ‘‘ View of the State 
of Ireland in Elizabeth’s Reign :’’ ‘‘ Out of every corner of 
the woods they came, creeping forth upon their hands, for 
their legs could not bear them: they spoke like ghosts crying 
out of their graves ; they did eat carrons happily, if they conld 
find them ; and if they could find a plot of water-cresses, or 
shamrocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time.” That 
the shamrock was eaten also appears from other authors, as 
in the following couplet from Wythes’s ‘‘ Abuses Stript and 
Whipt :” 
“ And for my clothing in a mantle gone, 
And feed on shamrocks as the Irish doe.” 
a. also in the “Irish Hudibras,” 1689, the following 
es ; 
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‘* Shamrogs and watergrass he shows, 
Which was beth meat, and drink, and close.” 

The next quotation, from Fynes Morrison, will show that 
the shamrock was not only eaten, but had also a sour taste: 
‘« They willingly eat the herb shamrocke, being of a sharp 
taste, which, as they run, chased to and fro, they snatch like 
beasts out of the ditehes.’’ This goes to prove that the sham- 
rock grew in a wild state in ditches, while we know that the 
trifolium repens, or white clover, is by no means of common 
occurrence in wild and uneultivated spots; but, on the con- 
trary, it is known to have a great propensity to diffuse itself 
in improving countries, being one of those plants which the 
Americans describe as ‘‘ coming in with cultivation.” Again, 
if the shamrock be proved by further evidence to have been a 
wood plant (where the clover is never found), it would mate- 
rially strengthen the position we have assumed. The follow- 
ing, from the ‘Irish Hudibras,” where the plant is twice 
mentioned as being found in a wood, is directly in point: 

* Within a wood near to this place 
There grows a bunch of three-leaved grass, 
Called by the bog-landers ‘ shamrogues,’ 
A present for the Queen of Shoges (spirits).”’ 

None of the trefoils are naturally abundant in Ireland, but 
have become so by cultivation, especially locating themselves 
in dry pastures. None of them are of very ancient standing 
in the country, having been introduced into Ireland so late as 
the seventeenth century, of which a particular account is given 
in ‘‘ Master Hartlib’s Legacy of Husbandry.” The wood 
sorrel possesses all the qualities which render it appropriate 
for the national feast, and is even more beautifully three-leaved 
than the clover. It was naturally abundant, came out at the 
proper season (being much earlier than the clover), shooting 
forth its delicate leaves and blossoms with the earliest spring. 

On the whole, I think it may be justly concluded that the 
weight of evidence goes to show that the plant first selected as 
the emblem of Ireland was the wood sorrel. 

It may be further observed that the word ‘ shamrock” 
seems a general appellation for the trefoils or three-leaved 
plants, and this being so, the question now arises, what par- 
ticular members of the great trefolium family (since we know 
it is not the wood sorrel) is that now selected as the emblem of 
Ireland, and hence termed, par eacellence, ‘‘ the shamrock.” 

The Irish names for the trefolium repens, or white clover, 
are ‘‘seamar-oge,”’ ‘‘shamrog,” and ‘ shamrock.”  ‘‘ This 
plant,” says Threlkeld, who printed the earliest Flora we have 
of the country, is worn by the people in their hats upon the 
17th of March yearly, called St. Patrick’s day, it being a cur- 
rent tradition that by this three-leaved grass he emblemati- 
cally set forth to them the mystery of the Holy Trinity. How- 
ever that be, when they wet their seamar-oge they often com- 
mit excess in liquor, which is not a right keeping of a day to 
the Lord, error generally leading to debauchery.” It may, in 
fine, be asked, how came the national emblem to pass from 
the oxalis acetosella to the trvfolium repens. To account for this 
substitution is not difficult. The cultivation which brought in 
the trefoil drove out the wood sorrel, which was formerly 
abundant whilst our extensive woods existed, but afterwards 
disappeared with them, until the commonest plants became 
the scarcest, and it was more easy to obtain the trefoil, intro- 
duced into the country by artificial cultivation. (a) 











Divrneness oF HumAN Nature.—With our sciences and our 
cyclopzedias, we are apt to forget the divineness in those laboratories of 
ours. We ought not to forget it! That once well forgotten, I know 
not what else were worth remembering! Most sciences, 1 think, were 
then a very dead thing—withered, contentious, empty—a thistle in late 
autumn. The best science, without this, is but as the dead timber ; it is 
not the growing tree and forest, which gives ever-new timber among 
other things! Man cannot snow either, unless he can worship in some 
way. His knowledge isa pedantry and dead thistle otherwise.—Carlyie. 





(a) From a newspaper cutting in our possession. 
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THE O’BRENNANS. 


———— 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the disastrous year of 1849—a period never to be 
forgotten in the. annals of Irish history and of Irish misery— 
that. the O’Brennans of , in the county Cork, were dis- 
possessed of their comfortable homestead, where four genera- 
tions of their family had first seen the light. Their farm was 
not a ‘large. one—it was no more than about twenty-five or 
thirty Irish acres ; but they were all remarkably industrious, 
sober;: and well-conducted.. The blessing of God ‘attended 
their.industry. Everything throve well under their care. No 
land was better tilled than theirs, or yielded better crops. 
Mrs. O’Brennan’s butter was as good as ever came to market ; 

one of her firkins was never known to be cut. Her two Trish 





milch cows, in their snug little pasture, chewed their cud with: 


that-air of indolence and happy contentment which such ani- 
mals show, when they look around and see that they have 
plenty of rich herbage yet untasted. Mrs. 0’ Brennan’s fowl 
were proverbial for their goodness—so much so, that the 
neighbouring gentry always engaged them from. her, often 
before they had left the shell, so that she never had occasion 
to send them fo market. Their very pigs, while grunting in| 
their styes, or wallowing in the mire, seemed to luxuriate with | 
a peculiar degree of enjoyment, far greater than what such) 
animals usually show on these occasions. 





~ | two or three decent watchers, whom she en 


——_ 


The O’Brennans were good people, and as a proof of being | 
80, their faithful watch-dog, that guarded their place with such | 
unquestionable fidelity during the night, was never known. to | 


bark’ at a poor wayworn stranger who approached the door by 
day. Old Tray showed that he belonged to an unselfish 
master ; and when the poor man, laden with his bag, seeking 
alms, drew near to the house, Tray ran out to welcome him 
with a wag of his tail, the same as he used to give the vene- 
rated clergyman of the parish. No distressed person was 
ever turned from that door, if he looked weary and foot-sore, 
without being refreshed in body and soothed in mind by a 
kind word being spoken while an alms was being dealt out. 
Along with this, every struggling neighbour always found a 
friend in old Mr. O’Brennan. One neighbour got. the loan of 
a horse to plough ‘the bit o’ ground ;” another found a little 
bag of oats laid on his, when he was almost in despair of 
being able to raise the price of a half-barrel of seed when 
the sowing time came round. Another could tell the day 
when a fine barrow of seed potatoes was wheeled into his 
yard, when he could not plant his little ‘‘ haggart’’ himself 
without this timely assistance, unless he starved his family by 
depriving them of many a meal. And when a neighbour or a 
friend was unable to procure for him or herself any requisite 
comfort, the O’Brennans never left them the pain of asking 
for help. The clean bundle of fresh straw was first sent to 
the sick person, and this was quickly followed by the loan of 
a pair of good home-made sheets—coarse, to be .sure, but so 
white and soft from good washing that the most dainty fine 
lady or gentleman need not object to sleep in them. Ere 
long the good mother might be seen bending over the fire, 
preparing a vessel of whey, which she either brought herself, 
or one of her young daughters carried to the sick house, 
together with a cut out of the nice white loaf that was brought 
that morning from town. Among the poor families that had 
an aged father, grandfather, or..grandmother. to support, un- 


able any.longer to earn for themselves, many a help they got: 


from the O’Brennans. 
was always Mrs. O’Brennan’s-eustom to send candles “ for the 
wake.”’ ‘She did this not from an idle motive, but, as she said 


herself, for two purposes—one, to give glory to God for the, 


light of faith which burned in her own soul; and secondly, as 
aun emblem of the light of eternal glory whieh she hoped would 
for ever illumine the soul of the deceased. _ She also supplied 


But when any poor neighbour died, it: 


| monitions, were invariably discharged. 
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ged to sit up at 
night, with a comfortable supper, and breakfast ne er 
but never giving them a drop of spirits or, other int 
drink. She did all this with hamllity of heart pay sayix 
was an ignorant woman, who ‘only knew = 


prayer-book and say her beads, but that ‘she. grt at the 


Almighty would deal with her as she desired to déal with 
others. The O’Brennans did not confine, their goc deeds to 
mere corporal works of mercy. ‘Many a berg oe evening, 


after the toils of the day were over, Brian 0 would 
take his seat beneath a favourite ash-treé. that's was eRe 

his grandfather near his door, and assembling around him fi 
the neighbouring children, would teach them their 

and instruct the “little ones of the Lord” to lisp the, ‘raises 
of their Creator ‘in that simple and beautiful prayer, the 
“Our Father.” This was his especial employment, par 
ticularly when the young persons were preparing _ for . ‘ther 
first Holy Communion, and for the great | sacrament of 
Confirmation. On those occasions Mrs. 0’ Brennan, never 
failed to reward, with a°good piece of her own excellent whole- 
méal bread and ‘butter, the child who answered the catechism 
best, and who repeated its prayers with, most. attention, Dar- 
ing the long winter evenings the more grown of ,his friends 
used to assemble round his cheerful hearth, and for an hour 
or more he would read to them from some religious book, - Or 
from the ‘‘ Annals of the Propagation of the Faith.” He. was 
a zealous collector of this holy fand, and regularly distributed 
the “ Annals” amongst the subscribers who could read, and 
those that could not do so he gathered to his own fireside, 
and read for them those interesting and edifying . accounts of 
the labours of the apostles of the nineteenth century in 
spreading the name of the Redeemer throughout , the 
whole earth. ‘The sick poor, while’ they blessed him. for his 
charity, which relieved their corporal distresses, likewise 
blessed him for the attention and patience with which he 
visited them, read for.them, prayed by. them, exhorted them 
to penance, and resignation to-the divine will ; and in his own 
simple language prepared them as well as he could for'the 
worthy reception of the last holy sacraments; and at’ ‘the 
moment of the last decisive conflict, he was always sure to be 
at the bed-side of the dying Christian, to invoke the. merey of 
heayen on the departing soul. 

Brian O’ Brennan: was never known to have a dispute: with 
any of his neighbours; either at fair, market, or elsewhere, 
he never had the slightest quarrel with one of them. His 
character of peace-maker was so well known, and’ that joined 
to his uprightness and love of ‘justice, caused all: those in the 
same townland: with him to refer their disputes to his deci- 
sion, and they were always satisfied with bis arbitration, whe- 


ther for or against them. To say a word’ regarding the 


domestic arrangements of his house :—His farm-servants, both 
boys and girls, were well fed, and never over-worked, ‘or never 
allowed to be idle; indeed they could not be so, seeing ‘such 
examples of industry in their employers. They were made to 
begin and end the day by prayer, and they were taught to 
commence every action with the holy and salutary’.** sign of 
the cross.” Sunday they were never,allowed to’do any work, 

except those household duties that are indispensable in- every 
family. All were allowed full :time-for attending the ‘most 
august, sacrifice of the Mass, and for the performance of their 
other religious duties, besides a part of the day being set 
aside, for. recreation and innocent amusement. . No curse or 
oath, profane or unbecoming word was ever tolerated among 
them. The servants who addicted themselves: to these or to 
any other bad habits, if they did not amend after a few ad- 
‘Thus unanimity, con-: 
cord, and happiness, the love of. God and of, the neighbour, 
\dwelt beneath the roof of Brian O’Brennan. His family ¢on- 


sisted of himself; his wife, one son, Michael, and three fine 


young daughters, whose names were Auastatia, Mary, and 
‘Ellen, along with two servants. — 

















ioe | CHAPTER II. 
In the gad year of *47, Michael O’Brennan had just entered 
his twentieth year, ‘aati Was just a and_ the 
youngest daughter was only twelve years of age. A year be- 
fore that Bryan had some money po By He saw that distress 
was mid apenas pom the land, and that many 
a” comfortable homestead . would soon become tenantless, and 
he said to ‘his wife, “while ‘God is blessing our store, this 
would be ‘no time to shorten our hands to, His own poor.” And 
accordingly, of an acre of turnips that he. sowed he left one- 
half of'them, in thé ground, unpulled, saying, ‘‘that those who 
were ashatned to come ask for a trifle of turnips, might go to 
the field' themselves, as long as they lasted, and take what they 
wanted, without’ any fear of sin on their souls,.as they were 
léft there for them.” ” : | 

The first castialty that occurred to the O’Brennans in these 
depressed times ‘was the logs of a fine milch cow., In the 
morning, just ‘as his eldest daughter Anastatia ,had done | 
milking her, the ‘poor animal took a meagrim, and some one 
that was by had barely time to take a knife and draw the 
blood, and so saved the carcase for use. This was a great loss | 
to Brian; for a moment he-looked mournfully at his fallen | 
beast, then he- ‘clasped his hands, and with eyes upturned to | 
heaven he said: ‘‘ Thanks be to God for all things!. Would I. 


not rather sée both my cows lying dead before, me than to have | 


a single hair of the head of my wife or one of my children 
touched, or any one, that is working for me injured in the 
smallest degree. ..Thanks be to God for all things.” That day 
Brian, O’Brennan. walked many a mile, seeking out among his 
poverty-stricken neighbours who most wanted a piece of meat. 
Accordingly the next day the cow was cut up, and much more 
than half of it‘was given to feed the hungry. _ 

‘The beginning of that winter Mr. O’Brennan was attacked 
with rheumatism—what he never had before. It confined him 
nearly the whole of that season to the house. This was a 
great loss to, him; for, though his son was as industrious a lad 
as was in the parish, and followed the directions ofhis father in 
all things about the farm, yet matters did not go on as well as 
they used. There was one hand less to work, and an addi- 
tional person should be hired as a substitute. One early spring 
morning” Michael and Anastatia went to the market town of 
——; he'to sell some corn, and she to dispose of a valuable 
basket of turkeys, for which she expected to get'a higher price 
than if, she. sold them in her own neighbourhood. The morning 
was drizgly and cold ; they had many severe showers on their 
road, and all day it rained heavily. The evening turned out 
unusually inclement,’ evéih at thut season of the year. Be- 
tween cold; and rain, and wind, the O’Brennans were perfectly 
benumbed and drenched through when they arrived home. -As 
they were exposed to the wet during the whole of the day, their 
heavy clothes wereliterally soaked in water, and Anastatia had 
to be lifted out of the car, she was so utterly overcome by the 
severity of. the evening. _When she was brought to the fire, 
and her mother and sisters were endeavouring to disencumber 
her:of her dripping garnients, shé'only said: ‘‘ I do not care. 
about ‘myself; if I only have the swan-skin dry that we were 
bringing to our poor fathes ; it is so soft and warm the doctor 
says it will do him more good than anything else.’’ And pre- 
sently, when the basket was opened, the flannel was found as 
dry as when it left the draper's shop. In her anxiety to save 
it from the rain the good daughter utterly forgot herself, and 
took no pains to-shelter herself‘ from the drenching element. 
After Michael had given ‘the’ horse to’ the servant boy to be 
cared for, he went into his room, and changed his wet clothes ; 
then came out and sat. down to the fire. Not seeing his father, 
he inquired how he was all theday ? His mother replied that 


he grieved so much’ on his and on Anastatia’s account, when 
the ;day turned out so bad, that it made him a ‘great deal 
worse, and that he was just lying on the bed for the last half-— 
hour—perhaps he liad fallen asleep, so they would not disturb 
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im for a while until supper was ready. , Soon after, Michael 
told his ther to make Anastatia go to oe ae 
warm , or the creature. would get her death. of. cold. 
While the mother and sisters were still busy about the, poor 
girl, Michael continued to warm himself while he was. asking 
questions of the servant-boy to know did he do his bidding 
during his absence ? Supper was ready to be served up, when 
Mrs. O’Brennan returned to the fire with a saucepan of milk, 
to make whey for Anastatia, whom they were after. helping to 
bed, allowing her only time to make a short prayer that night, 
and to go for an instant to her father to give him one kiss. of 
affection, and tell him how she. brought home, quite safe. and 
dry, the nice new swan-skin that would do him se mach, good. 
While Mrs. O’Brennan was, busied about the fire, Brian came 
out to the kitchen, supporting himself between a stick and a 
crutch—go crippled by rheumatism was he, who a short time 
before was as. hale and active as hisson. At;this,moment 
Michael cried out, ‘‘O mother, darling; there, is; something 

neer coming over me, the like of which I never felt before 
there is like as.if. a knife was running through my head,.and 


there is such a trembling of. cold over me,that,1 think I will 


never warm again. Jack’’ (to the servant-boy),.‘‘ hold. met 
am shaking so ;” and the young man did shake like an/aspon- 
leaf, and the servant-boy had to hold him, or.he. would bave 
fallen back. : : 

‘¢ Michael, avourneen, give me your hand till I see what.is 
the matter with you, ” said, Brian, laying aside his stick, and 
taking his son’s wrist. He felt his pulse ; then, with eyes: up- 
turned to heayen, he ex¢laimed: ‘‘ God’s, holy will. be,done, 
and God bless and save him, and save us all ; but my poorboy 
has got the sickness.’’* 

_*O Brian, alana, what do you say? Jf it is pleasing, to 
His divine will, may He. spare our poor. boy,” cried, Mrs; 
O’Brennan, and with instinctive piety she dropped. upon her 
knees for a moment to offer up a fervent prayer to ihe, ¥ather 
of mercies ; then arising, she said to Michael: “¢ Miek, darling, 
you must go to bed at once, and we will .bathe your, feeb ‘and 
give you a warm drink—who. knows but, with God's blessing, 
you may be better in the morning. Go, girls,’ continued the 
mother, looking at her, daughters, Mary and Ellen, ‘do not 
stand crying there’ (for the poor girls had both; burst.out 
crying, when they heard their father say that their beloved, bro- 
ther was attacked by fever)—‘‘ go, get some ;more.milk.for 
whey, and tell Judy to put down the large. boiler, full of . water, 
and tell Jack to get some sticks under the fire,to beil ap the 
water quickly.. The young. girls ran off to do|their, mother's 
bidding. : 

‘* Mother dear, I'll go at. once to .bed—-I can, stay: up ino 
longer,” cried the young man ; and he stood up, trembling: .in 
every limb. He looked at both father and mother for,a;mo- 
ment—his eyes filled with tears; making an effort for, which 
he was scarcely able, he fell on his knees, and taking a hand 
of each of his parents, exclaimed: ‘‘ Bless me, my father,and 
my mother, and if ever 1 vexed either of you, forgive. me 
at this moment.” | 

Never was blessing more fervently giyen, or better deserved; 
than what Mr. and Mrs..O’ Brennan called down on their duta 
gon. He arose from his knees, and tenderly kissing each of-ni 
two sisters, who by this time had returned to the-kitehen with 
the milk, he charged them on no account, to tell, Angstetia 
that night that he was ailing, as it might. fret. her... Zhen, 
with the help of his mother and the seryant-boy; he was 
soon in bed and a warm-drink given to. him, »As; soon a& 
the water was sufficiently hot, they lifted, him. up and; bathed 
his feet, which were then rolled up in some of \thie soft; 
warm swan-skin that Anastatia had brought home with neh 


care for her father. Next morning, Michael found himself, 


no better. He complained of the, racking pain.,in hid-head) 
that took him in 
deseribe. 

* The popular way of expressing fever. 


darts, and a sensation. that, he conid: not: 
‘There was no time lost in sending for » pltysician.’ 
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He had to come eight miles. At first he could pronounce 
nothing definite regarding his patient; he said that perhaps it 
might only be a heavy cold with which he was attacked ; or- 
dered him cooling drinks and cooling medicines, promising, 
as he took his leave, that he would see him the day after the 
following one. When it came, he found Michael in much the 
same state that he was on the first day—sleepless nights, 
darting pains in his head, and heaviness in his limbs. More 
cooling drinks and medicines were ordered, and a promise 
to repeat his visit two days following. The morning the 
doctor was expected Michael fancied himself much better, as 
he was after getting several hours’ refreshing sleep the night 
before, and partook of a large bowl of tea and a slice of dry 
toast with great relish ; so he said that he would give a surprise 
to the doctor, by being up and dressed to receive him in the 
little parlour. ‘‘ And then, father,” he added, turning to his 
father, who had just then crept into his room, with the as- 
sistance of Anastatia and Ellen (fortunately the former de- 
rived no bad effects from her wetting, and cried sorely in the 
morning, when she heard how ill her affectionate brother 
seemed )—* and then, father,” continued the young man, ‘I 
will have a great laugh at you for saying that I was in fever ; 
and, please God, next Monday I will be ploughing the back 
field.” Brian said nothing, but shook his head. Accordingly, 
Michael dressed himself; but it appeared very strange to him 
that he required assistance while doing so, and he tottered 
while he walked from his own room to the parlour. All the 
family watched him with the greatest anxiety; and from 
deadly pale, as he was when he left his bed, to their grief they 
soon found him flushed and heated, with his temples throbbing 
violently. The doctor soon arrived, and poor Michael found 
that he had no triumph in being up to receive him. Without 
hesitation the physician now declared that his patient had all 
the undoubted symptoms of typhus fever—that all necessary 
preparations should be immediately taken to secure against the 
spread of infection through the family. 

The summer before, Mr. O’Brennan had built a new parlour 
adjoining his house that was not yet furnished. It had good 
thorough air from two windows placed in opposite directions. 
Into this room poor Michael’s bed was conveyed, with orders 
from the doctor that none of the family should either go in or 
out to him except those who would specially undertake his 
attendance. He likewise suggested that it would be necessary 
to get an experienced nursetender from the town of , aS 
in such cases one accustomed to tend fever patients is always 
wages as well as those who attend the poor sufferer through 
ove. 

Doctor Ferguson undertook to engage the nursetender on his 
return to town, and to send her out to them, together with 
whatever medicines were wanted for that day. He then took 
his departure, saying that he would be with them on the fol- 
lowing day at the same hour. The O’Brennans lost not a 
moment in making all the arrangements that were necessary, 
and their beloved Michael was soon once more placed in bed 
installed in the new parlour, of which they did not intend 
to make use until the day of the Easter “‘ station,” when they 
hoped to have it blessed by having their venerable pastor, 
Rev. Mr. O'Toole, offer up the adorable sacrifice of the Mass 
init. God willed otherwise ; their holy intentions were frus- 
trated, and this pious family were resigned. Their next care 
was to send off for Father O’Toole. It was Michael himself 
who was the first to give directions to have his beloved pastor 
sent for, that he might at once fulfil the all-important duties 
of religion while he had his perfect consciousness about him. 
Michael, the good son of the good father and mother, was not 
terrified at being laid on the bed from which he might never 
rise. Mrs. O’Brennan next bade her three daughters give 
Michael one parting embrace, as she would not permit them 
to attend their brother ; they should mind the business of the 
house, while she herself, along with the nursetender, would 
care the sick one. ‘* And Brian, alana, what will you do with 











yourself?” she asked, casting a mournful glance at her crippled 
husband. 

“J,” replied the good man, ‘‘ will sit by the bed of my poor 
boy, and give him a drink when he wants it, and cool his 
head with a wet cloth when it burns him.” 

Crowds of the neighbours began pouring in to offer their 
sympathy and their services to the O’Brennans. Mrs. O’Bren- 
nan would allow none of them to see Michael; she knew 
that their visits would do no good to the poor fellow, who 
wanted quiet to prepare for receiving the most holy Sacra- 
‘ments, and besides she did not wish that any of them should 
endanger themselves in the slightest degree, though fever is 
seldom conveyed in the early stages of the complaint, 

About the same hour on that evening, the Rey. Mr. O’Toole 
and the nursetender arrived. A gleam of joy shot across 
every heart the moment that the venerable and beloved pastor 
arrived. ll his flock looked upon him as their friend as well 
the father of their souls. He had a peculiar regard for the 
O’Brennans, because of their exemplary lives and their active 
piety and charity, | 





ON SOME COUNTRY SNOBS.* 





We had the fish—which, as the kind reader may remember, I had 
brought down in a delicate attention to Mrs. Ponto—to varie- 
gate the repast of next day ; and cod and oyster sauce, twice laid, 
salt cod and scolloped oysters, formed parts of the bill of fare ; until 
I began to fancy that the Ponto family, like our late revered 
monarch George II., had a fancy for stale fish. And about this 
time the pig being consumed, we began upon a sheep. 

But how shall I forget the solemn splendour of a second course, 
which was served up in great state by Stripes in a silver dish and 
cover—a napkin twisted round his dirty thumbs; and consisted of a 
landrail, not much bigger than a corpulent sparrow. aw 

‘My love, will you take any game ?” says Ponto, with prodigious 
gravity, and stuck his fork into that little mouthful of an island in 
the silver sea. Stripes, too, at intervals, dribbled out the Marsala 
with a solemnity which would have done honour to a duke’s butler. 
The Barmecide’s dinner to Shacabac was only one degree removed 
from these solemn banquets. 

As there were plenty of pretty country places close by—a com- 
fortable country town, with good houses of gentlefolks—a beauti- 
ful old parsonage, close to the church whither we. went. (and where 
the Carabas family have their ancestral carved and monumented 
Gothic pew), and every appearance of good society in the neigh- - 
bourhood, I rather wondered we were not enlivened by the appear- 
me of some of the neighbours atthe Evergreens, and asked about 
them. 

** We can’t in our position of life—we can’t well associate with 
the attorney's family, as 1 leave you to suppose,” said Mrs. Ponto 
confidentially. 

** Of course, not,” I answered, though I didn’t know why. “ And 
the doctor ?” said I. 

“A most excellent, worthy creature,” says Mrs. P.; “ saved 
Maria’s life—really a learned man; but what can one do in one’s 
position? One may ask one’s medical man to one’s table certainly ; 
but his family, my dear Mr. Snob!” 

“* Half-a-dozen little gallipots,” interposed Miss Wirt, the go- 
verness: “he, he; he!” and the young ladies laughed in chorus. 

“‘ We only live with the country families,” Miss Wirt continued, 
tossing up her head. ‘The Duke is abroad; we are at feud with 
the Carabases; the Ringwoodsdon’t come down till Christmas— 
in fact, nobody’s here till the hunting season—positively nobody.” 

‘“‘ Whose is the large red house just outside the town ?” 

“What! the chéteau-calicut? he, he, he! That purse-proud 
ex-linendraper, Mr. Yardley, with the yellow liveries, and the wife in 
red velvet? How can you, my dear Mr. Snob, be so satirical ? 
The impertinence of those people is really something quite over- 
whelming.” 

“ Well, then, there is the parson, Doctor Chrysostom. He's a 
gentleman, at any rate.” | 

At this Mrs. Ponto looked at Miss Wirt. After their eyes had 
met and they had wagged their heads at each other, they looked 
up tothe ceiling. So did the young ladies. ‘They thrilled. It was 
evident I had said something ver) terrible. Another black sheep 


* Continued from p. 359. 
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in the church? thought I, with a little sorrow; for I don’t care to 
own that I have a respect for the cloth. “‘ [—I hope there’s nothing 
bik 1 

“Wrong!” says Mrs. P., clasping her hands with a tragic air. 

“Oh!” says Miss Wirt and the two girls, gasping in chorus. 

“ Well,” says I, “I’m very sorry for it. I never saw a nicer- 
looking old gentleman, or a better school, or heard a better ser- 
mon.” 

‘He used to preach those sermons ina surplice,” hissed out Mrs. 
Ponto. ‘“ He’s a Puseyite, Mr. Snob.” 

“ Heavenly powers!” says I, admiring the pure ardour of these 
female theologians; and Stri came in with the tea. It’s so 
weak that no wonder Ponto’s sleep isn’t disturbed by it. 

Of mornings we used go out shooting. We had Ponto’s own 
fields to sport over (where we got the fieldfare), and the non- 
preserved part of the Hawbuck property; and one evening, in a 
stubble of Ponto’s skirting the Carabas woods, we got among some 
pheasants, and had some real sport. I shot a hen, I know, greatly 
to my delight. ‘“ Bag it,” says Ponto, in rather a hurried man- 
ner; “ here’s somebody coming.” So I pocketed the bird. 

“You infernal poaching thieves,” roars out a man from the 
hedge in the garb of a gamekeeper. “I wish I could catch you 
on this side of the hedge. ‘“ I’d put a brace of barrels into you— 
that I would.” 

“Curse that Snapper,” says Ponto, moving off; “ he’s always 
watching me like a spy.” 

“ Carry off the birds, you sneaks, and sell ’em to London,” roars 
the individual, who it appears was a keeper of Lord Carabas. 
You'll get six shillings a brace for ’em.” 

“aa sy or, the price of em well enough, and so does your mas- 
ter too, you scoundrel,” says Ponto, still retreating. 

“We kills ’em on our ground,” cries Mr. Snapper. ‘ We don’t 
set traps for other people’s birds. We're no decoy ducks. We're 
no sneaking poachers. We don’t shoot ens, like that ere Cockney, 
who’s got the tail of one a-sticking out of his pocket. Only just 
come across the hedge, that’s all.” 

“T tell you what,” says Stripes, who was out with us as keeper 
this day (in fact he’s keeper, coachman, gardener, valet, and bailiff, 
with Tummus under him), “if yowll come across, John Snapper, 
and take your coat off, I'll give you such a wapping as you've never 
had since the last time I did it at Guttlebury Fair.” 

“Wap one of your own weight,” Mr. Snapper said, whistling his 
dogs and disappearing into the wood. And so we came out of this 
controversy rather victoriously ; but I began to alter my precon- 
ceived ideas of rural felicity. 

“ Be-hanged to your aristocrats!” Ponto said, in some conver- 
sation we had regarding the family of Carabas, between whom and 
the Evergreens there was a feud. ‘* When I first came into the 
county—it was the year before Sir John Buff contested in the 
Blue interest—the marquis, then Lord St. Michaels, who, of course, 
was Orange to the core, paid me and Mrs. Ponto such attentions 
that I fairly confess [ was taken in by the old humbug, and thought 
that I'd met with a rare neighbour. ’Gad, sir, we used to get 
pines from Carabas, and pheasants from Carabas; and it was 
‘Ponto, when will you come over and shoot ?’—and ‘ Ponto, our 

heasants want thinning ;’ and my lady would insist on her dear 
Mrs. Ponto coming over to Carabas to sleep, and put me I don’t 
know to what expense for turbans and velvet gowns for my wife's 
toilette. Well, sir, the election takes place, and though I was 
always a Liberal, personal friendship of course induces me to plump 
for St. Michaels, who comes in at the head of the poll. Next year 
Mrs. P. insists upon going to town—with lodgings in Clarges- 
street, at £10 a-week, with a hired Brougham, and new dresses 
for herself and the girls, and the deuce and all to pay. Our first cards 
were to Carabas House; my lady’s are returned by a great big 
flunkey, and I leave you to fancy my poor Betsy’s discomfiture 
as the lodging-house maid took in the cards, and Lady St. Michaels 
drives away, though she actually saw us at the drawing-room 
window. Would you believe it, sir, that though we called four times 
afterwards those infernal aristocrats never returned our visit ; 
that though Lady St. Michaels gave nine dinner-parties and four 
dejeuners that season, she never asked us to one; and that she cut us 
dead at the opera, though Betsy was nodding to her the whole night. 
We wrote to her for tickets for Almack’s; she writes to say that 
all hers were promised; and said in the presence of Wiggins, her 
lady’s-maid, who told it to Diggs, my wife’s woman, ‘that she 
couldn’ conceive how people in our station of life could so far for- 
get thumselves as to wish to appear in any such place!’ Go to 
Castle Carabas! I'd sooner dis than set my foot in the house of 


that impertinent, insolvent, insolent jackanapes—and I hold him 
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in scorn!” After this Ponto gave me some private information re- 
garding Lord Carabas’s pecuniary affairs—how he owed money all 
over the county ; how Jukes the carpenter was utterly ruined and 
couldn’t get a shilling of his bill; how Biggs the butcher hanged 
himself for the same reason; how the six big footmen never re- 
ceived a guinea of wages, and Snafile, the state coachman, actually 
took off his blown-glass wig of ceremony, and flung it at Lady 
Carabas’s feet on the terrace before the castle ; all which stories, 
as they are private, I do not think proper to divulge. But these 
details did not stifle my desire to see the famous mansion of Castle 
Carabas—nay, possibly excited my interest to know more of that 
lordly house and its owners. 

At the entrance of the park, there are a pair of great gaunt 
mildewed lodges—mouldy Doric temples, with black chimney-pots 
in the finest classic taste, and the gates, of course, are surmounted 
by the chats bottés, the well-known supporters of the Carabas 
family. ‘ Give the lodge-keeper a shilling,” says Ponto (who drove 
me near to it in his four-wheeled cruelty-chaise) ; “ I warrant it’s 
the first piece of ready money he has received for some time.” I 
don’t know whether there was any foundation for this sneer, but 
the gratuity was received with a curtsey, and the gate opened for 
me to enter. “Poor old portress,” says I, inwardly ; “ you little 
know that it is the Historian of Snobs whom you let in.” The 
gates were passed. A damp green stretch of park spread right and 
left immeasurably, confined by a chilly grey wall ; and a damp, long, 
straight road, between two huge rows of moist, dismal lime-trees, 
leads up to the castle. In the midst of the park is a great black 
tank or lake, bristling over with rushes, and here and there covered 
over with patches of pea-soup. A shabby temple rises on an 
island in this delectable lake, which is approached by a rotten 
barge that lies at roost in a dilapidated boat-house. Clumps of 
elms and oaks dot over the huge green flat. Every one of them 
would have been down long since, but that the marquis is not 
allowed to cut the timber. 

Up that long avenue the Snobographer walked in solitude. At 
the seventy-ninth tree, on the left-hand side, the insolvent butcher 
hanged himself. I scarcely wondered at the dismal deed—so woful 
and sad were the impressions connected with the place. So, for a 
mile and a-half I walked—alone, and thinking of death. 

I forgot to say the house is in full view all the way, except 
when interrupted by the trees on the miserable island in the lake— 
an enormous red-brick mansion, square, vast, and dingy. It is 
flanked by four stone towers with weathercocks. In the midst of 
the grand facade is a huge lonic portico, approached by a vast, 
lonely, ghastly staircase. Rows of black windows framed in stone 
stretch on either side, right and left—three stories, and eighteen 
windows of arow. You may see a picture of the palace and stair- 
case in the “ Views of England and Wales,” with four carved and 
gilt carriages waiting at the gravel walk, and several parties of 
ladies and gentlemen in wigs and hoops dotting the fatiguing lines 
of the stairs. 

But these stairs are made in great houses for people not to 
ascend. ‘The first Lady Carabas (they are but eighty years in the 
peerage), if she got out of her gilt carriage in a shower, would be 
wet to the skin before she got half-way to the carved [onic portico, 
where four dreary statues of Peace, Plenty, Piety, and Patriotism 
are the only sentinels. You enter these palaces by back doors, 
“That was the way the Carabases got their peerage,” the misan- 
thropic Ponto said after dinner. 

Well, I rang the bell at a little low side-door; it clanged, and 
jingled, and echoed for a long, long while, till at length a face, as 
of a housekeeper, peered through the door, and, as she saw my 
hand in my waistcoat-pocket, opened it. Unhappy, lonely, house- 
keeper, lL thought. 1s Miss Crusoe, in her island, more solitary ? 
The door clapped to, and I was in Castle Carabas. 

“The side entrance and ’all,” says the housekeeper. ‘“ The hal- 
ligator hover the mantelpiece was brought home by Hadmiral St. 
Michaels, when a capting with Lord Hanson, The harms on the 
cheers is the harms of the Carabas family.” The hall was rather 
comfortable. We went clapping up a clean, stone back-stair, and 
then into a back passage, cheerfully decorated with ragged light- 
green Kidderminster, and then issued upon 

“‘ THE GREAT ’ALL, 

‘* The great ’all is seventy-two feet in lenth, fifty-six in breath, 
and thirty-eight feet’igh. ‘The carvings of the chimlies, represent- 
ing the buth of Venus, and ’Ercules, and Eyelash, is by Van Chis- 
lum, the most famous sculpture of his hage and country. The 
ceiling, by Calimanco, represents Painting, Harchitecture, and 
Music (the naked female figure with the barrel horgan) introducing 
George, fust Lord Carabas, to the Temple of the Muses. 
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winder ornaments is by Vanderputty. The floor is Patagonian 
marble ; and the chandelier in the centre was presented to Lionel, 
second Marquis, by Lewy the Sixteenth, whose ’ead was cut hoff 
in the French Revelation. We now henter 


‘“* THE SOUTH GALLERY, 

“One ’undred and forty-eight in lenth by thirty-two in breath ; it 
is profusely hornaminted by the choicest works of Hart. Sir An- 
drew Katz, founder of the Carabas family and banker of the Prince 
of Horange, Kneller. Her present Ladyship, by Lawrence. Lord 
St. Michaels, by the same—he is represented sittin’ on a rock in 
velvet pantaloons. Moses in the bullrushes—the bull very fine. by 
Paul Potter The toilet of Venus, Fantaski. Flemish Bores 
drinking, Van Ginnums. Jupiter and Europia, de Horn. The 
Grandjunction Canal, Venus, by Candleetty ; and Italian Bandix, 
by Slavata Rosa.” And so this worthy woman went on, from one 
room into another, from the blue room to the green, and the green 
to the grand saloon, and the grand saloon to the tapestry closet, 
cackling her list of pictures and wonders; and furtively turning up 
a corner of brown holland to show the colour of the old, faded, 
seedy, mouldy, dismal hangings. 

At last we came to her ladyship’s bed-room. In the centre of 
this dreary apartment there is a bed about the size of one of those 
whizgig temples in which the Genius appears in a pantomime. 
The huge gilt edifice is approached by steps, and so tall that it 
might be let off in floors, for sleeping-rooms for all the Carabas 
family. An awful bed! A murder might be done at one end of 
that bed, and people sleeping at the other end be ignorant of it. 
Gracious powers! fancy little Lord Carabas in a night-cap ascend- 
ing those steps after putting out the candle! 

The sight of that seedy and solitary splendour was too much for 
me. I should go mad were I that lonely housekeeper—in those 
enormous galleries—in that lonely library, filled up with ghastly 
folios that nobody dares read, with an inkstand on the centre table 
like the coffin of a baby, and sad portraits staring at you from the 
bleak walls with their solemn mouldy eyes No wonder that Cara- 
bas does not come down here often. It would require two thou- 
sand footmen to make the place cheerful. No wonder the coach- 
man resigned his wig, that the masters are insolvent, and the ser- 
vants perish at this huge dreary out-at-elbow place. 

A single family has no more right to build itself a temple of that 
sort than to erect a tower of Babel. Such a habitation is not decent 
for a mere mortal man. But, after all, I suppose poor Carabas 
had no choice. Fate put him there, as it sent Napoleon to St. 
Helena. Suppose it had been decreed by nature that you and I 
should be marquises? We wouldn’t refuse, I suppose, bus take 
Castle Carabas and all, with debts, duns, and mean make-shifts, 
and shabby pride, and swindling magnificence. 

Next season, when I read of Lady Carabas’s splendid entertain- 
ments in the Morning Post, and see the poor old insolvent cantering 
through the Park—1I shall have a much tenderer interest in these 
great people than I have had heretofo:e. Poor old shabby Snob! 
Ride on and fancy the world is still on its knees before the house 
of Carabas! Give yourself airs, poor old bankrupt Magnifico, who 
are under money-obligations to your flunkeys; and must stoop so 
as to swindle poor tradesmen! And for us, O my brother Snobs, 
oughtn’t we feel happy if our walk through life is more even, and 
that we are out of the reach of that surprising arrogance and that 
astounding meanness to which this wretched old victim is obliged 
to mount and descend.— T’hackeray. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MELBOURNE. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
A Tropical Calm—The Boats out—Our Symposiac, 
Nor a cloud in the clear, blue sky—not a breath of air—not a 
ripple over the fair face of the sea. Once again (Wednesday) we 
are becalmed; and the abominable Genius of Ennui seems to have 
touched everything and everybody with his stupid wand. The 
sails flap around the groaning masts, evidently thinking even that 
amount of exertion quite superfluous. The T'udor herself rolls 
languidly from side to side, seeking something to lean upon, but 
seeking in vain, for the water retires from her advances, murmur- 
ing‘a drowsy protest at being disturbed. The sun even has the 
appearance of shining, merely because he couldn’t obtain leave of 
absence. Under the awning on the poop two or three ladies make 
an hysterical effort to sew; another is reading intensely, with spec- 
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tacles on her chin, and the book turned upside down ; half a-dozen 
quiet-looking young gentlemen, with fiery mustaches (which seem 
to have grown by mistake), look as if they were about to ignite 
every minute, and they retire at brief intervals to the saloon in order 
to take some mysterious precautions against that catastrophe. In 
the second cabin, the stout gentleman sustains himself by imbibi 

a fabulous quantity of lime-juice—of course it is lime-juice; indeod 
all parties appear to have a periodical weakness for that exhilirat- 
ing beverage ; the tall young gentleman, with the military asp 
doesn’t look in the glass to arrange his whiskers more than fifty 
times a-day; the delicate gentleman casts off one of his fifteen 
waistcoats, and limits himself to three quarts of gruel for supper; 
Mrs. has for once ceased to knit her perpetual stocking; and 
Mrs. indulges in a siesta all day long, fully impressed with the 
notion that she is the most beautiful, witty, and important personage 
on board the 7’udor—which she is not. All the Intermediates, who 
have retreated from the deck, recline in their berths or their saloon 
in a state of incipient asphyxia. In the steerage you may perceive 
toil-worn English tradesmen or Irish peasants basking in the novel 
luxury of no work and plenty to eat, and mayhap indulging in 
vague hopes that the Z'udor may continue for ever at sea. 

“Oh, for a new sensation! Hurrah we have it! Lower the 
boats; let us row round the ship, and refresh our parched limbs in 
the pure waters of the Atlantic.” Captain Anderson’s permission 
was soon obtained, the boats were lowered, and for two or three 
hours we rowed round and round and a-head of the Tudor, some 
of us really venturing to bathe, nathless the sharks. 

An interesting re-union of the cabin passengers took place in the 
saloon the same evening, for the purpose of devising a series of 
entertainments which might in some measure relieve the tedium of 
the voyage. Of course it was a fatal blow to the “ exclusives” to 
see first and second cabin working so cordially together, but nobody 
seemed to consider their murmurs of the faintest consequence. Out 
of this meeting originated several delightful entertainments, com- 
bining songs, readings, and recitations. 











CHAPTER IX. 
Crossing the Line—The Sick Sailor. 

THE once exciting adventure of “ crossing the line” has for some 
time been divested of all its terrible interest for, neophytes. We 
performed the exploit on Friday, but so quiets that. none except 
the officers of the ship were aware of it till a day or so afterwards. 
A few feeble jokes were expended upon the occasion. . One. story 
detailed how one of the sailors had struck his head. against.the line! 
Another informed us how opportunely the captain had discovered 
it through his telescope! Of course there was no shaving, Captain 
Anderson having peremptorily forbidden Neptune to approach his 
dominions. ‘The weather was delightful. _ In the,course of the day 
we signaled the American ship Vites, bound for California, 30 duys 
out, from Ferro, one of the Cape de Verde islands. 

Saturday was another delightful tropical day, the sun rising and 
setting with a beauty and glory of which we had no previous con- 
ception, and the fervid atmosphere tempered by a, light steady 
breeze. On Sunday evening we witnessed a delightful spectacle. 
As the sun descended below the horizon, surrounded by, a gorgeous 
retinue of golden and crimson clouds which spread oyer the west, 
the new moon, like a silver sickle, rose directly above, attended, by 
the evening star. The exquisite tableau it will not be easy to for- 
get. Out of our course again—we had to tack round to north-east. 
Next day (Monday) we tacked to the south-west, and, with a fresh 
and fair wind, proceeded pleasantly on our course. et 

Joyous and happy groups were assembled upon the quarter-deck 
on Monday, laughing, chatting, reading, or playing, when, lo! a 
ghastly procession ascended from the main-deck—four sailors carry- 
ing the almost lifeless body of a comrade, who seemed to be far ad- 
vanced in consumption. His features were pale and emacia 
blood oozed from his shrivelled lips, and his feeble frame was shat- 
tered by a wrecking cough. Poor fellow !—his wife in Liverpool 
and his mother in London—there he lay, sadly waiting the coup de 
grace of death. All that medical skill and a kind heart could de- 
vise had been done for him by Dr. Robertson; and Captain Ander- 
“mn te ordered him to be brought up to the quarter-deck every 

ne day. 
_ On Tuesday we continued to enjoy delicious weather, and, hav- 
ing altered our course to south, had the pleasant, certainty of 
speeding along with the south-east “trades,” An untoward acci- 

ent occurred next day, One of Phillips’ Fire Annihilators, while 
being examined, exploded prematurely, inflicting a severe burn and 
contusion upon the leg of a respected fellow-passenger. 

[TO B& CONTINUED. | 
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**DANISH” PIPES. 





From. the number of tobacco pipes, evidently of considerable 
antiquity, found in Ireland, it would appear that the ‘‘ divine 
weed” had been very extensively used or abused by our an- 
cestors. Pipes of very small bore, heavily and clumsily mann- 
factured, and with shanks of wonderful thickness, are sure to 
be turned up by the spade or plough whenever ground in the 
neighbourhood of an old castle, rath, or other antique work is 
disturbed. These relics of a bygone age are usually called 
‘‘ Danes’ pipes” by the country people, and are supposed to 
have been used exclusively by that plundering race—or by the 
fairies! Now, a slight examination of any considerable collec- 
tion of these so-called ‘‘ Danes’ pipes” would satisfy an in- 
quirer that the period in which they were used is not so very 
remote—that in fact they must generally be considered as 
relics of the close of the sixteenth or earlier half of the follow- 
ing century. Several specimens which we have seen bear the 
initials of their makers in letters of the Elizabethian or Jacobean 
age; and to set the question entirely at rest, afew are dis- 
tinetly dated. That the Irish of a remote age may have in- 
haled the fumes of certain narcotic herbs, we are not prepared 
to deny; but it is a fact well known to antiquaries that we 
have no evidence that such a custom prevailed amongst them. 
We have heard of pipes of bronze, apparently of very early 
date, having been discovered in Ireland, but have not seen 
any specimen. Iron pipes, very similar in form to the Danes’ 
pipes, and. washed with brass, may be seen in the Irish col- 
lection of the Royal Irish Academy. From the fact of such 
articles having been found in connexion with boxes of brass 
curiously engraved, and bearing inscriptions, often of a highly 
indelicate nature, in Dutch, there can be little doubt that these 
iron pipes had belonged to foreign troopers of the Williamite 
era. The story of the monumental figure of Connor O’Brien, 
who was killed in the thirteenth century at the battle of Sudinae, 
bearing a veritable dhudeen in its stony mouth, is a mere myth, 
as an inspection of that interesting memorial will at once show. 
How such a statement originated we need not inquire. It was 
probably made with the view of casting ridicule on the subject 
of native Irish royalty, and the fallacy once published was re- 
peated in more than one publication. O’Connell used to say, 
‘‘ give a lie twenty-four hours’ start, and it would be impossible 
to overtake it.” ‘But to return to the Danes’ pipes, and a 
consideration of their varieties. We all know that for a very 
lengthened period after, the introduction of tobacco to this 
country, that ‘‘ weed ”’ was a luxury in which only the affluent 
could indulge. It was sold for its weight in silver, the coin being 
placed in one scale and the leaf in the other! We may there- 
fore judge’ that the oldest pipes are those with the smallest 
bowls, and itis exactly on that kind of pipe that the earliest 
dates and oldest form of letter are found. Much has been 
written on the subject of tobacco-smoking from the time when 
King James I. of England penned ‘his famous ‘‘ Counter- 
blast,’’ to the recent publication of Mr. Fairholt’s interesting 
book. . Tobacco indeed may be considered the ‘‘ best abused”’ 
plant which the. sun shines upon. And yet there were writers 
of old, ‘as there are in modern times, who speak its praise in 
no weak style. A most amusing defence of the use of tobacco 
occurs in Captain Bodley’s account of a visit to Lecale, county 
of Down, in‘a.p..1602-8. The original ‘‘ journey” is written 
in Latin, and is given with a translation in vol. ii. of the 
Ulster Journal, of Archeology. We may here remark that 
Captain Bodley was an officer of high rank and fame in Queen 
Elizabeth’s veteran army. He came to Ireland in 1598, with 
certain old companies of 1,050 men drawn out of the Low 
Countries, and commanded by Sir Samuel Bagnall as colonel. 
Their mission was to serve against the ‘ chief traytor, Tyrone, 
and the Ulster rebels his confederates.” 

After giving an account of how he and several of his com- 
panions fared when at Downpatrick, the jolly captain writes : 


— 
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*‘ And at length returning home, cards, tables, and dice are 
set before us, and, amongst other things, that Indian tobacco 
(of which I shall never be able to make sufficient mention), 
and of which I cannot speak otherwise ; whereas there are 
many who loathe it, as not at all pleasant or necessary, and 
they do not, so like others, who unnaturally and from antipathy 
dislike certain foods—just as Captain Morris hates eels, 
Captain Sydney, cheese; Captain Windsor, mutton-chops ; 
and Captain Bodley, usquebaugh—nevertheless, admitting 
these things to be good in themselves, and freely allowing 
them to others; whereas those good fellows (of whom I speak) 
not only condemn tobacco themselves, but also advise others 
against it. 

‘* And I have now for twelve years and more been expect- 
ing some sound reason from them to confirm that opinion, but 
have as yet heard none (that’s worth a farthing), nor shall I 
ever hear one. Almost all have but one argument, that 
would make a dog laugh and a horse break his halter, saying 
that neither our sires nor grandsires took tobacco, yet they 
lived I know not how long. So, indeed, they lived until they 
died, despite of tobacco; but who knows if they might not 
have lived longer had they used tobacco? And if one who 
now uses tobacco die of any disease, who knows if he might 
not have died sooner had he abstained from tobacco ? 

‘¢ And do not reject as ridiculous and entirely false, that some 
tobacconists * being dissected after death have been found to be 
black inside ; because (if such have ever happened) it pro- 
ceeds from the vitiation or corruption of the blood, or from 
the superabundance of the atrabilions humour; or, lastly, 
from ‘morbus gallicus,’ or any other indisposition of the 
body ; for physicians very well know, and with their opinion 
I agree, that tobacco nevertheless may contain in itself some- 
thing divine, and may conduce wonderfully to our health. 

‘* Whence, I prithee, could I bring stronger or surer testi- 
mony than that so many noble, and at the same time wise 
men (besides countless others) delight in it extremely? And 
from the time it was first discovered, it hath retained the same 
repute for so many years; nor hath it ever had an enemy, 
except the ignorant, who, either on account of the cost (for it 
is sold dear), or because he imagined himself awkward in 
properly or skilfully imbibing it, was deterred as it were on the 
very threshold.” 

‘* Indeed, from my experience, I have so much in view its 
innumerable and unspeakable benefits, that I might even ven- 
ture to say (with the poet), 


‘Why dies the man whose mouth tobacco smokes ?’”’ 


We shall conclude our remarks on the pipes by a notice of 
the ‘‘ stoppers” by which the old smokers pressed down the 
tobacco. From the smallness of the bore of the ancient pipe, 
such an instrument was necessary. Modern ‘ tobacconists” 
apply a finger-top in filling a pipe, or even in *‘ coaxing”’ it to 
proper ‘‘tune’’ when ignited. Your old country smokers have 
generally a finger-end converted into a hard horny mass, by 
constant application to the burning tobacco crater. The old 
*‘ stoppers” were generally of the same material as the pipe 
itself—clay. They are.an inch or an inch and a-half in length, 
cylindrical in form, and flattened at eitherend. Several “‘ stop- 
pers’’ which we have seen are formed of brass, and are evi- 
dently fashioned after classic models. The design is generally 
that of a heathen god or goddess. The pedestal upon which 
the figure stands was the true ‘‘ stopper.” 

W. F. W. 


“ Kind words and looks are but the precious seed 
Time ripens to that beauteous flower 
Which men call gratitude. The angels smile 
When they behold its tender leaves unclose 
On earth: its fragrant breath remindeth them 
Of paradise, where first ’tis said it bloomed.” 
Rosin GoopFELLow. 








* By “tobacconists,” Bodley evidently means consumers, not dealers 
in tobacco. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1727. 
( Continued.) 

The year 1727 was rendered remarkable by a resolution of the 
yearly meeting of the Quakers assembled at Dublin. The practice 
of importing negroes from their native country was censured in a 
minute of their proceedings. The first published record of a similar 
resolution in London was at the yearly meeting in 1758, and thus 
it should appear that the Quakers of Ireland were the first public 
body who protested against the slave-trade, and the abolition of a 
traffic, which has clothed England with glory and Europe with 
shame, originated in Dublin. (a) 

Now that our worthy Lord Mayor is so zealously exerting him- 
self in behalf of the citizens, to see that their coals shall be properly 
weighed or measured, we think it not inappropriate to mention here 
that in this year an Act passed prohibiting the admeasurement of 
any coals brought into Ireland, but in vessels of the following 
dimensions : 


Bottom. Top at least. Winchester measure. 
Half-barrel, 24 inches 253 inches 20 gallons. 
Bushel, 20 5 4, ‘ihe Sei coe? BO ge 
Half-bushel, 15 __,, ine 16 -> a ae . 
Peck, 5 eee oo ae tm os et oes 
Half-peck, 103 ,, 113. ,, 3 


The half-peck is made ten inches and a-half in the bottom, and 
sometimes nine and a-quarter inches in the top, but generally no 
more than nine inches. This is contrived by making the peck and 
half-peck of the same staves in a conical form, with one bottom 
near the centre common to both. But as the peck is generally of 
proper dimensions, being one inch wider at the top than in the 
bottom, the half-peck at the other end must be the reverse shape ; 
but in order to make it hold the proper quantity of liquid (the 
only criterion at present to prove its legality), it is made of such a 
length that, instead of being one inch wider in the top than in the 
bottom, it is two inches and a-half narrower, by which the buyer 
is defrauded of more than one-fifth of his due in the purchase of 
the thirty-second part of the barrel of coals. (0) 

In May, 1727, Dean Swift thus wrote to the Archbishop of 
Dublin with reference to their perpetual quarrels on points of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction: ‘* My lord, 1 understand by some letters just 
come to my hand, that at your grace’s visitation of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s, a proxy was insisted on from the Dean ; 
the visitation adjourned, and a rule entered that a proxy be ex- 
hibited within a month. If your grace can find in any of your 
old records, or of ours, that a proxy was ever demanded for a 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, you will have some reason to insist upon it ; 
but as itis a thing wholly new and unheard-of, let the conse- 
quences be what they will, I shall never comply with it. I take my 
chapter to be my proxy, if I want any; it is only through them 
that you visit me; and my sub-dean is to answer for me. I am 
neither civilian nor canonist; your grace may probably be both, 
with the addition of a dexterous deputy. My proceeding shall be 
only upon a maxim—never to yield to an oppression to justify 
which no precedent can be found. I see very well how personal 
all this proceeding is, and how, from the very moment of the 
queen’s death, your grace has thought fit to take every oppor- 
tunity of giving me all sorts of uneasiness, without ever giving 
me, in my whole life, one single mark of favour beyond common 
civilities; and if it were not below a man of spirit to make 
complaints, I could date them for six-and-twenty years past.— 
There was something in it the more extraordinary, because during 
some years, when I was thought to have some credit with those in 
power, I employed it to the utmost for your service with great suc- 
cess, where it could be most useful against many violent enemies 
you then had—however unjustly—by which I got more ill-will than 
by any other action in my life—I mean from my friends.” 

In this year appeared *“ A Short View of the State of Ireland,” 
written by Dean Swift, which, as a matter of history, we cannot 
omit: ‘t Let the worthy commissioners who come from England ride 
round the kingdom and observe the face of nature, or the face 
of natives, the improvement of the land, the thriving numerous 
plantations, the noble woods, the abundance and vicinity of coun- 
try seats, the commodious farmers’ houses and barns, the towns 
and villages where everybody is busy and thriving with all kind of 
manufactures—the shops full of goods, wrought to perfection, and 
filled with customers ; the comfortable diet, and dress, and dwelling 
of the people; the vast number of ships in our harbours and docks, 


(a) “ Whitelaw & Walsh,” vol. ii, p. 834. (6) Archer’s “ Stat. Surv.” 











and shipwrights in our seaport towns ; the roads crowded with car- 
riers, laden with rich manufactures, the perpetual concourse to and 
fro of pompous equipages. 

‘* With what envy and admiration would those gentlemen return 
from so delightful a progress! What glorious reports would they 
make when they went back to England ! 

‘‘ But my heart istoo heavy to continue this irony longer, for it 
is manifest that whatever stranger took such a journey would be 
apt to think himself travelling in Lapland or Iceland, rather than 
in a country so favoured by nature as ours, both in fruitfulness of 
soil and temperature of climate. The miserable dress, and diet, and 
dwelling of the people; the general desolation in most parts of the 
kingdom ; the old seats of the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and 
no new ones in their stead ; the families of farmers, who pay 
rents, living in filth and nastiness upon buttermilk and potatoes, 
without a shoe or stocking to their feet, or a house so convenient 
as an English hog-sty to receive them. These, indeed, may be 
comfortable sights to an English spectator who comes for a short 
time, only to learn the language and return back to his own coun- 
try, whither he finds all our wealth transmitted. ‘ Nostra miseria 
magna est.’ 

‘‘ There’s not one argument used to prove the riches of Ireland 
which is not a logical demonstration of its poverty. The rise of 
rents is squeezed out of the very blood, and vitals, and clothes, and 
dwellings of the tenants, who live worse than English beggars. 
The lowness of interest, which in all other countries is a sign of 
wealth, is in us a proof of misery, there being no trade to employ 
any borrower. Hence alone comes the dearness of land, since the 
savers have no other way to lay out their money. Hence the dear- 
ness of necessaries for life, because the tenants cannot afford to pay 
such extravagant rates for land (which they must take or go a- 
begging), without rising the price of cattle and of corn, although 
themselves should live upon chaff. Hence our increase of buildings 
in this city, because workmen have nothing to do but employ one 
another, and one-half of them are infallibly undone. Hence the 
daily increase of bankers, who may be a necessary evil to a trading 
country, but so ruinous to ours, who, for their private advantage, 
have sent away all our silver and one-third of our gold, so that 
within three years past the running cash of the nation, which was 
about £500,000, is now less than £200,000, and must daily dimi- 
nish unless we have liberty to coin, as well as that important 
kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the meanest prince in the an 
empire, as I before observed. 

‘“‘T have sometimes thought that this paradox of the kingdom 
growing rich is chiefly owing to those worthy gentlemen the bankers, 
who, except some Custom-house officers, birds of passage, op- 
pressive thrifty squires, and a few others who shall be nameless, 
are the only thriving people among us; and I have often wished 
that a law were enacted to hang up half-a-dozen bankers every 
year, and thereby interpose at least some short delay to the further 
ruin of Ireland. 

“¢ Ye are idle, ye are idle,’ answered Pharoah to the Israelites, 
when they complained to his Majesty that they were forced to 
make bricks without straw. 

“England enjoys every one of those advantages for enriching a 
nation which t have above enumerated; and, in the bargain, a 
good million returned to them every year, without labour or hazard, 
or one farthing value received on our side. But how long shall we 
be able to continue the payment? I am not under the least con- 
cern. One thing I know, that when the hen is starved to death, 
there will be no more golden eggs. . 

“I think it is a little inhospitable, and others may call it a subtle 
piece of malice, that because there may be a dozen families in this 
town able to entertain their English friends in a generous manner 
at their tables, their guests, upon their return to England, shall 
report that we wallow in riches and luxury. 

‘‘ Yet, I confess, I have known an hospital where all the house- 
hold officers grew rich, while the poor, for whose sake it was built, 
were almost starving for want of food and raiment. sigs 

“To conclude—if Ireland be a rich and flourishing kingdom, its 
wealth and prosperity must be owing to certain causes that are yet 
concealed from the whole race of mankind; and the effects are 
equally invisible. We need not wonder at strangers when they 
deliver such paradoxes ; but a native and inhabitant of this king- 
dom, who gives the same verdict, must be either ignorant to stu- 
icity oe man-pleaser, at the expense of all honour, conscience, 
and truth.” 


Alas, one would suppose the Dean was writing of the year of 
grace, 1867. 
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——— : JouN MULLayy, Publisher, | Parliament-street.—Printing Office, 47 Fieet- 
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KILKEE. 


“ To the West, to the West, for a dip in the sea, 

Where the mighty Atlantic rolls into Kilkee ; 

With a breeze on the wave rolling up to your doors, 

As if Boreas and Neptune were stopping at Moore’s. 

If you go there in May, perhaps ’twill be dull, 

But from June to October the lodges are full, 

And Erin’s fair daughters find health in the wave 

Where Erin’s poor emigrants once found a grave. 
To the West, to the West, for a dip in the sea, 
Where the mighty Atlantic rolls into Kilkee, 
The belles of Tipp’rary, the beauties of Clare, 
The Limerick lasses in summer are there. 


“ On the rocks at Kilkee pretty ankles they show, 
Their fall crinolines spreading out as they go ; 
We gaze with delight on waists taper and small, 
Then whistle a “deuxtemps” and wish for a ball. 





There pics-nics are planned, tho’ by rain sometimes marred, 


A drive to Loop Head, or a walk to Baltard, | 
To the hill called “ Look-out,” or the rocks just below, | 


To see the waves breaking up on Sundays we go. 


To the West, to the West, &c. &c. 


‘‘ Hats and{plumes of all -hapes and descriptions we spy, 
From the peaked Colleen Bawn to the jaunty pork-pie, 
With hair well arranged at the back of the head, 

For if it is thin, they put pads there instead ; 
Shawls, mantles, and capes of all colours we view, 
From the crimson of Galway to mauve’s sombre hue, 
Enveloping forms like Hebes of yore, 
Titanias or Noras, so praised by Tom Moore. 

To the West, to the West, &c. &c. 


“ Kilkee, there is love-making, larking, and fun, 
The ladies to please is the work to be done, 
We'll try it, we'll do it, and never despair, 
While Moore has a room and good music is there. 
Fair girls, who each morning in green baize are seen, 
At noon promenade in a full crinoline, 
And at evening appear in their loveliness stiil, 
As they fly through a galop or walk a quadrille. 
To the West, to the West, for a month at Kilkee, 
Where the belles of Green Erin each summer we sée, 
With a breeze on the waves rolling up to your door, 
Which you'll ne’er get at Queenstown, Kinsale; or. Tramore.”’ 
NABOCISH, 





Many. years since, when our old cap was new, we had the 
honour of receiving a Commission of the Court of Chancery to 
examine witnesses in Limerick, in relation to a cause then de- 
pending between the Corporation of Limerick and their lessees, 
touching corporate property of great value. In those happy 
days, we opened our commission every morning with a cigar, 
and mid-day the very respectable solicitors provided a sub- 
stantial luncheon, in Cruise’s excellent hotel, for the litigants 
and their professional adherents, on which occasion the charter 
toast was ‘‘ Plaintiff and Defendant, and success to the Cause.”’ 
At an interval, when ¢ertain witnesses were not forthcoming 
from Kilkee, we had occasion to adjourn our proceedings to 
that very interesting locality, and during the happy week we 
86 








spent there we furnished our common-place book with such 
ample materials as to enable us to present to our gentle readers 
the following selection, and leave an interesting moiety for 
another oceasion. 

Kilkee or Doogh. is a neat little town in the county of Clare, 
a few miles from Kilrush and an easy distance from Lime- 
rick ; it has been much frequented by the citizens of thé latter 
city im consequence of. its remarkably fine strand, which is 
sheltered by a ledge of rocks stretching across one-third of the 
bay ; it is also highly esteemed for the perfection of its bathing 
establishments. 

A correspondent of the Limerick Chronicle thus deséribes 
his admiration of the locale: ‘‘ The attractions of this delight 
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ful marine sejour must be ever strong and irresistible, so, long 
as theré are devoted admirers of grandeur in that species of 
scenery. which abounds on the coast about here, and which 
presents no parallel, ag faras I am aware, in any other part 
of Ireland. Though frequent have been my visits here, I am 
not “aware that before my present’ visit I have ever been 
enabled to form a just estimate of the reasons that have in- 
duced so many excellent judges to cling with a pertinacity so 
persevering to Kilkee ; but I can at length understand the why 
and the wherefore, at least to some extent. The coast is cer- 
tainly one of the finest in creation; it tells of the wondrous 
power of the Creator with a voice that must be heard. Cliffs 
do not shelve into ocean as on other coasts, but they tower 
perpendicularly from the deep, with a majestic supremacy 
which proclaims the presidency of the almighty Architect that 
placed them, an insuperable barrier between the restless, ever- 
rolling billows of old Atlantic and the mainland. Islands spring 
from the depths of the sea, scattered about far out from the 
shore, covered with emerald verdure, feeding flocks of sheep ; 
and it is a puzzle to ascertain where the sheep have come from, 
or how they can be taken from the green oasis on which they are 
prepared for the market, to furnish the sweetest mutton in the 
world. Rocks, apparently Luilt up by Titan arms, boldly flmg 
their forms upwards from the abyss, and stand like lone pillars 
apart, regardless of the surge that ever lashes its foam around 
them. Ruins of ancient castles and forts, the residences of 
chieftains of other days, present themselves on the coast in the 
most out-of-the-way situations—in places indeed where one 
would imagine it the freak of some mad feudal tyrant to rear 
these edifices over the yawning gulfs, looking down upon the 
tumultuous. waters that boil beneath. What can be more 
wildly romantic than the situation of Dunlekey Castle, em- 
braced within the arms of the sea, and offering a front to a 
hostile invader which he could not oppose without a siege, 
nearly as hopeless as that which Sebastopol has been hitherto 
to the allies. Then, all this range of unequalled magnificence 
in coast scenery can be viewed not only without danger, 
but with the greatest possible safety and pleasure from an 
‘Irish jaunting-car,’ or from any other vehicle, on foot or 
horseback, or by whatever other mode of conveyance, except 
steam, fancy may suggest; and from a road that would seem 
to have.been made for a bowling-green, so equal and smooth and 
hard is its surface, and as easy to travel on as any carriage-drive 
in Hyde Park. This is one side of Kilkee—at the other, you 
have the ‘ Horse Shoe,’ cut out of the granite rock, and 
forming an amphitheatre, the green waters of the Atlantic 
being the base, the ruins of Baltard Castle occupying a posi- 
tion somewhat similar in every respect to Dunlekey, and the 
coast then runs on in bold, perpendicular, majestic massiveness, 
an immense iron-bound wall against the sea, all round to 
Galway. In the village or town of Kilkee itself, with which 
all your readers are so intimately familiar, there is not so 
much to remark on as in Tramore or in other bathing-places. 
The strand ought to be looked after more closely than it is ; 
there are many rocks, that could now be removed with perfect 
ease, which disfigure the uniformity of the place allocated for 
bathing. 

** There is no promenade like the Doneraile-walk at Tramore, 
or like Tramore strand. The Doneraile-walk has nothing like 
itself in any sea bathing-place I have ever seen. It overhangs 
the sea, like a terrace, and it is so well arranged, so con- 
venient, and withal so agreeable, with its crowds of prome- 
naders each evening, that I do not wonder it should be so 
popular, as it has been so long among all who have visited 
Tramore, which ig unequalled in its magnificent strand.— 
Kilkee, however, as I set out by stating, will ever have its 
steadfast admirers, its en!!:siastie frequenters, for the reasons 
I have stated, and for many others ; and in addition to all 
these, for, perhaps, the sail down the spreading Shannon from 
Limerick to Kilrush, which is a source of the greatest enjoy- 
ment, presenting as it does a series of views which cannot 
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fail to interest and delight the beholder. Zt.ia true} that the 


Limerick and Foynes railway, which will shortly ; to 
Adare, and thenee to its terminus soon afterwards, willshorten 
the river trip very considerably ; but I cannot ‘say that it will 
tend to the greater enjoyment.of the . --Llook-apen 
the river trip, with the crowded boat, as one of the pleasantest 
features in the visit to Kilkee ; and then the journey onwards 
from Kilrush on a jarvey, till you are introduced to the bracing 
air of the ocean, which you are able to experience the effect 
of some time before you reach your destination, is full of agree- 
able excitement. I cannot forget to notice the many walks 
about the cliffs here, and the many seats eut from the rocks, 
where visitors may spend an hour in viewing the boundless 
sea, in reading, in conversation, or at the evening, in feasting 
their enraptured vision on the splendours of sunset, which if 
once seen in its gorgeousness here can never be forgotten.” 

Some years since a neat little volume, entitled ‘‘ A Week in 
Kilkee, by an English Gentleman,” was published by John F, 
Fowler, and the enthusiastic traveller thus deseribes his sen- 
sations at beholding the broad expanse of immeasurable ocean 
heaving in the dark magnificence of its Titan tumult: ‘ As 
we reached the summit of the road, one of the grandest scenes 
which it has ever been my good fortune to witness burst sud- 
denly upon me. Before me the mighty Atlantic fell in rippling 
surf on a smooth beach of about a mile in extent, whose cre- 
scent winding was sprinkled with marine cottages, whose white 
fronts contrasted beautifully with the dark green waves of the 
ocean. A narrow ledge of rock ran across the mouth of the 
bay, at about a mile distance from the centre of the beach, 
while on each side of the entrance stood two giant cliffs, their 
storm-beaten heads looking proudly down on the long swells 
which rolled continually at their feet. As we drove round the 
beach, which was covered with crowds of children mounted 
on donkeys, who were galloping from every side to meet their 
expected friends, the genial freshness of the breeze, the 
splashing music of the waves, the extraordinary elasticity of 
the air, and the magic tints of the deep blue heavens sent a 
thrill of intense delight to my inmost soul, and made me bless 
the kind friend by whose advice I was enabled to enjoy ascene 
so magnificently beautiful. 

‘¢ Steeped in the brilliancy of a southern sky, the sun was 
sinking into the waveless bosom of the ocean ; a halo of un- 
dying glory, like that which crowns the victorious martyr, en- 
compassed the god of day. Thesea and sky glowed with an in- 
tense radiance, and the giant rocks which frowned over the fa- 
thomless abysses looked like petrified gold in a geal of emerald. 
To the left rose the tall promontory of Loop Head, through 
whose open portal the queenly Shannon rushed tothe embraces 
of the ocean, and nearer still the ruined Castle of Dunlekey 
appeared, as though it never had suffered from the hand of the 
spoiler. ‘To the right the islands of Arran floated m a golden 
haze, like those isles of the west which cheered the raptured 
vision of the seers of old. Above them, though hardly per- 
ceptible, loomed the tall crested mountains of Connemara. 
Nearer, the rugged cliffs of Moher, in whose cavernous recesses 
the eagle builds his nest and the seagull finds a home, reared 
their time-indented fronts over the wild Atlantic, while oppo- 
site, about a musket-shot, was the lone island of the hungry 
bishop, with its ruined oratory and antique bee-hive house, 
which long centuries ago was torn from the mainland, whei 
earth rolled in the throes of some monster of creation... I 
have seen sunset from Vesuvius and Cintra, but never anght 
like this.” 

Again listen to the delighted traveller: ‘‘ Proceeding, ‘at a 
short distance we came to the natural bridges of, Ross. Here 
is sufficient food for admiration as we examine each curious 
and wondrous arch bestriding the roaring flood, like a colossus 
spanning the gulf in whose restless depths its foundations are 
sunk. Hollowed out by the hand of. Nature, the stratified 


rock strongly resembles the most regular layers of hewn:gra- 
nite, and the architectural eye will discover the very key-stone 
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beneath the fantastic fretwork of the solid masonry. The 
largest of the arches reminds one instantly of the Rialto at 
Venice. 

‘The effects of light and shade are caused by the sun- 
beams, broken in their slant, now casting shadows flittingly 
over the water and walls, now illuming forth with dancing 
gleams and multiplied reflections. But ’twere useless to at- 
tempt ‘a description. They must be seen in order to be tho- 
roughly appreciated.” 

In the month of December, 1855, a melancholy catastrophe 
occurred in this beautiful locality, which is thus described in 
2 local journal: “ A most distressing casualty happened at the 
Puffing-hole table-rocks, west end of Kilkee, on Sunday last. 
The weather on the coast had been for a few days previous 
wild and stormy ; the Atlantic surges were impelled against 
the rugged cliffs to a height seldom seen by visitors, and the 
foam of the angry billows floated in the air and fell inland a 
considerable distance. After church service on Sunday the 
weather brightened up and the wind had fallen, but there was 
a fearful swell on the ocean, and several persons walked towards 
the cliffs to enjoy the marine prospect for miles at both sides 
of the bay. Captain and Mrs. Fisher, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hampden Pepper of Lisseniskey, Robert Smithwick, and 
Miss Smithwick, the daughter of Peter Smithwick of Shan- 
bally, Tipperary, formed one of the groups. They agreed to 
visit the Paffing-cavern, which, the day after a storm, throws 
up a fountain of sea-water in the most fantastic fashion ; and 
if the sun happens to play on this romantic spectacle, the 
successive jets d’eau exhibit the varied hues of the rainbow, the 
ceaseless motion of the tide below keeping all the attractive 
features above in full exercise. The immediate loca/e of this 
singular object is approached by a sliding pathway from the 
cliff, and then about a perch of almost level granite rock direct 
to the cavern. Lieutenant-Colonel Pepper and Miss Smith- 
wick were in advance, and the former urging the others to 
move on, when a coast-guard man on the cliff warned the 
party. of the danger of venturing out, and Captain Fisher, ob- 
serving a huge wave rolling in, called to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pepper to mind himself, when the sea broke on the rock with 
a thundering crash, saturating Captain and Mrs. Fisher, and 
completely overpowering Lieutenant-Colonel Pepper and Miss 
Smithwick, who were both dragged together by the receding 
swell into the shaft of the Puffing-hole, and there disappeared, 
to the horror and amazement of those persons who were pro- 
videntially saved from a similar fate, though dripping wet and 
exhausted by the violent shock. The alarm of this tragic 
event was promptly given; the police, fishermen, and coast- 
guards hastened to the fearful scene, but no human being dare 
approach the brink of the Puffing-hole, which had just en- 
gulphed two victims in the prime of life, and probably muti- 
lated their bodies in a short time by the Maelstrom action of 
the maddening waters in the massive chaldron within. The 
remains of the unfortunate lady and gentleman have not since 
been found. Part of an overcoat that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pepper wore, and the sleeve of Miss Smithwick’s dress, were 
cast ashore in the vicinity of this awful catastrophe. Liente- 
nant-Colonel Pepper had a large sum of money on his person 
when-he fell a prey to the merciless element. He served for 
years in the India Company's Bengal army, and returned to 
his mative country not long since. The lady was grand- 
daughter. of the late Rev. Robert Gabbet, and arrangements 
were,.in ; progress for their union when this terrible calamity 
occurred. How true it is that man proposes and God dis- 
poses,” 

But from this sad tale we turn to the following lively verses, 
whieh..we found amongst the ‘‘ Familiar Epistles” of the 
Limerick, Star, the effusion of Andrew Marinan to the Kilkee 
diver: ....- 

“Why then, dear Mr. Diver, if I don’t make too bould, 
What sort of a place is it under the say ? 


It must be—I’m sure it is, murderin’ owld, 
Do them thievin’ big fishes take whiskey or tay ? 











“How did they look when that big copper-bonnet 
Of yours, with the nice little windys, went under; 
And the pump! did they pass an opinion upon it; 
’T would puzzle you, sure, if they chawed it asundher. 
“ 1’}l hould half-a-pint that ’twill soon be the fashion 
To put on them dresses and dive to the bottom ; 
How handy, when one puts the priest in a passion, 
Or when there are processes goin’—God rot ’em! 


“ Arrah, sir, won’t it sound mighty dhroll, when they're spaken 
Of such a man, hopin’ to meet him on dry land, 
To be tould, that just after the spuds he had taken, 
He dressed and dived down to walk round Bishop's Island. 


“* At all events, faiks, we’re obliged for the hint, 
Tis mighty convenient to have the resource, 
For while landlords are writin’ and roarin’ for rint, 
Our sarvants can say, ‘ Not at home, sir,’ ov course, 


“‘ Success to yourself, may no shark, sprat, or herrin’, 
Cut a hole in that puddin’ that sends you fresh air; 
If they do, faiks, but few will attend at your berrin’, 
Wet sow! that I am, I’d not like to be there.” 


A * Friend to the West,” writing to the Limerick Chronicle, 
thus describes “‘ Kilkee as it was and is:” ‘‘ Twenty years 
have elapsed since I have been able to review the splendid 
caverns, majestic rocks, and beautiful bay of this romaatic 
coast ; and the true Irish hospitality which I met on my first 
visit has endeared to me Kilkee and its natives. I came a 
stranger, and met by chance a patriot and philanthropist who 
insisted on my accompanying him to his house, where he 
treated me for three weeks like the son of an Irish king. My 
host, Batt Kennedy, although in humble life, was possessed of 
the noblest qualities that could adorn human nature. He was 
one of the most athletic and at the same time quietly disposed 
men in the county of Clare. He has defended himself, armed 
with a short stick, against the joint attack of eight men ; but 
he only used his strength to intimidate the aggressor and to 
vindicate the aggrieved. In his days there was no néed of 
petty sessions in this district, as all differences were amicably 
arranged over a bottle of pottheen. His acts of. benevolence 
were only limited by the extent of his income. He divided 
his property many years before his death, and in the allotment 
gave a large plot of ground rent free, on which the Catholic 
chapel is built. At the house of honest Batt, the mayor of the 
village, I had the gratification of meeting the last justly es- 
teemed and talented proprietor of the Limerick Evening Post, 
who, in the exuberance of the delight he felt at one of our 
social meetings, composed and sung some capital verses on 
Kilkee, one of the stanzas running as follows: 


‘If there’s a spot beneath the sun 
Where man can happy be, sir, 

The place I’d chose for health and fun 
Is the sand hill of Kilkee, sir.’ 


‘My highly-gifted friend often remarked that Kilkee would 
be in time the Brighton of Ireland, but I am sure he could 
scarcely anticipate its subsequent railroad advancement in 
public favour. Instead of a few scattered cottages, and the 
poor cabins of simple fishermen, it now boasts of a beautiful 
square progressing fast to completion ; West End, New York, 
and Victoria terraces, Marine-parade, Victoria-place, Miltown- 
road, Atlantic-view, Strand-view, Albert-road, Temperance- 
road, Francis-street, and Erin-street-—some fit for the recep- 
tion of noblemen—all ‘neat, compact, and comfortable; besides 
four excellent hotels, a handsome church in a central situation, 
a spacious Catholic chapel, a national school-house, in ‘which 
700 girls and boys are taught: this extensive building has 
been raised through the zeal and liberality of the Rev. Michael 
Comyn ; a scriptural education school, built at the expense of 
the Rev. Richard Dickson, of Vermont; a dispensary, a chari- 
table loan-fund, a post and stamp office. The winters are de- 
lightful here. The sea may be awfully boisterous on some 
few occasions, but there is at all other times a genial warmth 
and exhilarating breeze not to be felt more inland, This has 
induced many families to take up their abode permanently for 
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the whole year; and for those who would wish to combine pru- 
dent economy with rational enjoyment, no place is better 
adapted than Kilkee, as provisions of every description are 
extremely cheap, wines, spirits, and groceries as good and 
moderate in price as can be had in large cities. I cannot 
conclude without noticing Mr. Hogan’s extensive bathing 
establishment. I do so with the more pleasure, as without 
speaking for those similarly benefited, his excellent sulphur 
baths have entirely cured me of a severe and lingering attack 
of rheumatism. In the enjoyment of rude health and spirits, 
I only wish that those invalids who are pining away in cities 
may be induced to visit this happy retreat. The sporisman 
and the angler will here find lots of amusement, as there are 
wild fowl in plenty and excellent trout and salmon within a 
pleasant walk of Kilkee.”’ 

In the month of August, 1858, our friend, D. Minahan, a 
writer well known in the south, thus describes the setting sun 
on the eve of his departure, written on the crest of the Look- 
out hill : 


“Good night to thy disc, to the last level ray 
Of thy splendour, beneficent day-god, good night, 
Ere thy next balmy noon blesses hamlet and bay 
Shall the isle of St. Sennan be lost to my sight; 
For a season be lost the bold headlands that rise 
O’er the glimmering green and the foam of the sea, 
The war of thy waves, the serene of thy skies, 
Were a vision too fair for endurance, Kilkee. 
“‘ Farewell to the echoing caves of thy shore, 
To its amphitheatrical shelving adieu— 
To the ‘ cliffs,’ and the ‘points,’ and the ‘reeks,’ and the roar 
Of the breakers they breast as they frown in the blue. 
Farewell to the billows that shout their hurra, 
As they prance to the strand in their laughter of joy, 
Like the charging Brigade of an earlier day, 
Spurring over the foe on thy slopes, Fontenoy !’ 
“Nor forgot be the ‘ Lodge,’ smiling off in the green, 
Where I slumbered my weariness nightly away, 
Not a sound, save the tides, or the soft falling rain, 
Till the cock’s shrilly blast hailed the break of the day. 
Farewell the uncourtly demeanour and ease, 
And the failthe chree gal of that lone little cot ; 
Oh, give me the life of a loiterer there, 
And the king of the fairies might envy my lot. 
Rock, field, shieling, brook, and dell, 
Breezes, wavelets—fare ye well ?” 


At the risk of being considered tedious, we cannot refrain 
from giving the following notice from the MS. of a young lady 
whose characteristic modesty forbids her to disclose her name: 
‘‘ Not very far from Kilkee, we had a distant view of the 
beautiful cliffs of Baltard, and from the summit of a hill in the 
neighbourhood we could see portions of the counties of Kerry, 
Cork, and Limerick. The village of Kilkee is prettily situated 
upon a bay, along the shores of which lodges are erected for 
the convenience of the ‘ baythers,’ but the houses are built 
too regularly, and the place is too like a city in miniature for 
so romantic a situation; but I cannot describe it in a few 
words better than in the song which runs thus’’—every one 
seems to have a poetic fling at Kilkee— 

‘ Kilkee village, with its thriving tillage, 

Stands quite convenient to the spacious bay, 
’Tis very sandy, but mighty handy 

For romantic “ baythers” that admire the say.’ 


*“We walked along the cliffs for nearly an hour, and sat a 


Jong time admiring the ‘ blue Atlantic’ as it swept around the 
iron-girt coast. We saw the far-famed ‘ amphytaythur shaped 
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likewise stood over the spot where the Jntrinsie went. down 
some years ago. It was indeeda fearful place. The unfortunate 
vessel was hemmed in bythe rocks, which at that place formed - 
a kind of natural or rather unnatural harbour, and there, in 
the broad noon-day, within a few yards of the shore, and be- 
fore thousands of spectators who could offer no help, perished 
the Intrinsic with ‘ the high hearts and brave’ which had en- 
trusted their hopes to her. It was a melancholy thing to look 
over the projecting cliff into the deep waters below, and fancy 
the scene the. spectators must have witnessed. Some of the 
doomed passengers on their knees praying earnestly in the 
very jaws of destruction, others tossing their arms wildly in 
the frenzy of despair.’ 
We turn from this terrible scene ; it is a kind of release to 
conclude with 
“ But what charms the bathers 

Is the amphitheatre 

Scooped out by nature from the solid rock, 
Oh, tis there cowld punch is 
Oft drunk, and lunch is 
Tucked in by visitors at four o’clock. 


“ But the place to judge of 
You yourself must trudge off 
In a nice jingle, or a one-horse shay, 
An’ thin you'll see, sir, 
This nate Kilkee, sir, 
The purtiest watering-place hard by the say.” 





ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncrueirr, Esq. 


(Continued from page 377.) 

GENERALLY liberal and confiding, or as some have said, pro- 
fuse and thoughtless, Elliston, like most men engaged in a 
variety of speculations, ample as his resources were, was not 
without occasional visits from those shoulder-knots of society, 
John Doe and Richard Roe. Not always being in‘a situation 
to tell the sherifi’s officer, in the words of Barnwell, that he 
was ready, bis presence of mind was frequently called into re- 
quisition to escape from them. Many whimsical scenes were, 
in the early part of his career, the consequence of this 
necessity. In latter days, an understanding was mutually 
entered into between the comedian and these gentry, by 
which much annoyance was avoided on either side. One 
anecdote of his collision with these * horrible monsters, hated 
of gods and men,” is too amusing to be passed over. 

At the outset of the comedian’s career in London, during . 
his first engagement at Drury-lane, he took a benefit towards 
the close of the season at that theatre, and amongst other 
novelties, announced that the entertainments would conclude 
with the grand serious pantomime of “ Don Juan,” in which 
he was, for the first time, to sustain Palmer’s favourite 
character of the hero,a part he was eminently qualified to fill. 

As it was well known the house would be a bumper, all 
who had any pecuniary claims on the beneficiaire, were on 
the qui vive. Amongst others, a close-cutting tailor, who 
had a small demand of some £60 for improved habits, vests, 
and unmentionables, thought this would be a favourable 
opportunity to bring his account toa close. He consequently 
transferred to Ratford, the well-known sheriff’s officer of 
Carey-street, the task of looking after Elliston’s person, by 
instructing his attorney to issue out a writ to have the 
actor’s ‘* body brought to answer him before our sovereign 





out by natur,’ or in more intelligible words, rocks hewn out by 
the hand of nature in the form of an amphitheatre of immense 


height, at the base of which are innumerable caverns, which 


we could have entered but for the tide; but the canoes, now 
gliding in and out, now breasting the tiny waves, and now dis- 
appearing as if by magic in the bosom of the cliff, presented a 
greater gratification to our sight; and the music of a clarionet 
issuing from the rocks, where some amphibious amateur had 
posted himself, made the whole appear like a fairy scene, We 


lord the King at Westminster,” on a certain day therein 
named. 

| The house, as expected, was on the night in question 
completely crowded. Elliston was in high spirits. The 
comedy went off delightfully, and all was expectation for the 
afterpiece. At length the curtain drew up for the represen- 
tation of the Spanish libertine’s adventures. Never had 
the amorous gallant been personated more perfectly. 
Elliston’s mute eloquence of look and action were irresistibly 
seductive, It was daring one of the most impassioned of 
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the gay don’s scenes, that the performer’s attention was 
attracted by loud bursts of laughter from one part of the 
audience, and a volley of angry yells from the other. Look- 
ing about to ascertain what had caused this ebullition, he 
perceived, on the O.P. side of the stage, that it proceeded 
from a thick-set, coarse-looking person, his chin half-buried 
in a pudding of a neckcloth, who, with a very bludgeon-like 
looking stick in his hand, and a vulgar grin on his broad 
rubicund face, was nodding and winking most familiarly to 
him at the wing. It was this person’s having for a moment 
appeared in sight of the audience that occasioned the langhter 
and disapprobation alluded to. 

Looking more attentively, for he at first doubted the 
evidence of his senses, Elliston soon recognised the unwel- 
come form of Ratford—at that time one of the principal 
‘“‘ body-borrowers” of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
and who, in the bustle of the benefit, had contrived unnoticed 
to get admission for himself and follower behind the scenes, 
in order more securely to entrap his man, and nail, if possi 
ble, the debt and costs out of the proceeds of the benefit. 

Instinctively shrinking from any contact with this inauspi- 
cious person, the actor resolved not to make his exit, when he 
left the stage, at that side, though his part required him to 
do so, but to go off on the P.S. ‘Turning for that purpose, 
what was his horror and astonishment at perceiving there 
another equally unwelcome person—Haulland, Ratford’s bro- 
ther-in-law and follower, and afterwards his partner, grin- 
ning and smirking at him with equal satisfaction and good 
will on that side. Between these two fires [lliston resolved 
to brave the first. 

‘* How do you do, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford, tapping 
the comedian on the shoulder, as he subsequently came off, 
and cordially shaking his hand—a voluntary act on the part 
of this worthy, but generally an involuntary one in most of 
those with whom he had any dealings. 

“ Glad to meet you, got a small bit of a tickler for you,” 
here he whispered confidentially into the annoyed actor’s ear. 
‘Only a trifle, merely a cool sixty—Tomkins, the tailor. I 
have got a rattler outside—never mind taking off your finery 
here; my drawing-room is wery snug—l’ve some capital 
madery ; ve’ll make everything comfortable. Or, perhaps 
you'll down with the dibs—stump the Stephen; but then 
there’s the office to be searched, so you must pass the darkey 
vith us—Mrs. Ratford vill be delighted—charming woman, 
and wery fond of all you actor chaps.” 

Disconcerted for a moment, but speedily recovering his 
presence of mind, Elliston replied he should be very happy 
to accept Ratford’s invitation. 

“But my good fellow,” said he, “ are you not aware that 
the royal domestics are privileged, that you cannot arrest any 
one of his majesty’s servants while in the performance of their 
duty—for instance now, you would not arrest the king’s 
coach-man while driving one of the state-carriages, would 
you 2” 

“Sartainly not, Musier Elliston,” said Ratford; “but 
what’s that got to do vith my lumbering o’ you ?” 

“ Everything in the world,” said Elliston. “ If youcannot 
arrest the king’s coachman while driving the royal coach, 
how can you think of arresting any other of her majesty’s 
servants while conducting a royal stage. Look at the top 
of this bill—do you not see ‘Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.— 
This evening His Majesty’s Servants will perform,’ &. &c. 
Now, I am one of his majesty’s servants ; | am this evening 
performing and conducting a royal stage ; how then can you 
arrest me ?” 

“That's rather a stopper, sartainly,” replied Ratford, struck 
all of a heap by the force of the argument; ‘‘ but howsen- 
deavour ve'll make everything agreeable You von't be 
performing by and by, and then in course you vont be one 
of his majesty’s servants, and then I grabs you ; so perwiding 
you gives your honour as a gemmen, not to tip us the double 
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by the back vay here, vile you are on the stage, nor tries to 
cut your stick here by the front over the lamps and. the 
fiddlers, vy, as Bob Hulland is ready to vait on you, on von 
side here, and I’m in attendance on the t’other, ve’ll not 
make our caption till arter the performance ; so you may go 
on vith your little nonsense, and everything ia the vorld 
shall be made quvite pleasant, and that’s vot I calls equvita- 
ble, I should think.” 

It was nolens volens. 

“ Agreed !” answered Elliston, “I pledge my honour to 
the arrangement—the honour of Robert William Elliston, 
Let the performance finish without molestation, and if then 
you think you can safely take me, why so be it; I will not 
resist, great Rusty; but, by Jupiter, I think you'll find 
yourself in the wrong box!” 

Ratford was content to risk this, and the performance 
proceeded pleasantly enough till towards the conclusion, both 
the catchpoles highly enjoying it, and impudently making 
very free with the fiyurantes by sundry winks and pinches as 
they came off, much to their indignation. 

The last scene but one of “ Don Juan” is that in .which 
the libertine gives a grand banquet to his ladies in his palace, 
having previously invited the statue of the murdered com- 
mandant to sup with him. This especially elicited the 
approbation of the two bailiffs ; but what was their surprise 
and alarm when the statue of the commandant appeared, 
and in turn invited the Don to sup with himto see, as the 
Don accepted the invitation, and the statue seized him by the 
hand, both of them suddenly disappear through a trap—or 
in other words, vanish from sight into the “ lower regions’’ 
beneath the stage. 

“Done, by jingo!” cried Ratford, rushing on in great 
consternation. 

“Stop, stop—no bolting!” cried Hulland, also rushing 
on, on the other side, totally forgetting audience and every 
thing else in the surprise of the moment. 

A tempest of hisses, cat-calls, and loud eries of ** Off—off!” 
manifested the astonishment and indignation of the audience 
at their strange appearance. The traditionary apparition of 
the thirteenth devil in the same piece some years since at the 
Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, could not have caused 
greater confusion, 

The ladies and Scaramouch ran shrieking off, and the 
prompter’s whistle changing to the infernal regions, “a 
shower of real fire,’’ incidental to the piece, immediately 
descended on the heads of the terrified bailiffs. 

They would fain have flown, but their retreat was cut off 
on either side by a group of devils with their liquipodium 
torches, the flames of which, as no doubt had been precon- 
certed, they flashed in the faces of Ratford and his companion, 
while they were by no means sparing of applying their 
pitchforks to the bailiffs’ ribs. The gong sounded, the thunder 
rolled, the hail-box was rattled, and the wind-barrel turned, 
Chased completely round the stage, the affrighted myrmidons 
of the executive began to think that all Erebus had really 
broken loose—all was noise, confusion, and astonisnment. 

At length the curtain was let down to quiet the yells of 
the audience—the foot and side-lights were suddenly turned 
off, and the bailiffs left on the stage amidst smoke and dark- 
ness—the devils, &c., retiring to their dressing-rooms to 
re-assume their mortal habiliments. 

It would have been well for Ratford and Hulland if their 
purgatory had ended here, but the scene-shifters having smelt 
out what sort of customers the intruders were, began very 
busily to exercise their vocation, and while one of them drove 
the poor bailiffs one way, by running the side of a house 
against them, another sent them back again by making them 
come in contact with half a forest—ali through accident of 
course—and when they got clear of these, a fiery dragon, 
which suddeny descended on their heads from the flies, all 
but made them stretch their length on the boards. 
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Bruised, bumped, and confounded, it was some time ere 
they could find their way out of the theatre, and sneak off 
in the hackney-coach they had provided for their prey, who, 
meantime, coolly regaining his dressing-room, made his way 
through the boxes, and proceeded, with a noble lord, to enjoy 
a splendid banquet to which he had been invited, most un- 
gallantly negleeting the company of Mrs. Ratford, and leaving 
her husband and his follower minus their man—nonsuiting, 
for that time at least, poor Tomkins the tailor, who, as he 
remarked, thought it but a bad return for having before so 


very often suited him. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
AFTER THE VICTORY. 


Tue doubtings and misgivings conveyed to the reader’s mind in 
the earlier pages of our history—the half-expressed foreshadowing 
of some threatened catastrophe in which the happiness of one or 
both the principal personages there introduced had seemed in 
danger of being wrecked by some, as yet, undeveloped principle of 
evil, at length has reached its climax. The arch contrivance, tue 
cunning snare, to enforce the will and enslave the soul of the guile- 
less girl, whose imagination as well as whose affection had been so 
powerfully influenced by the witchery of that ascendancy ever 
possessed by the object of one’s attachment, has already become 
familiar to our readers. What the immediate effects of that trial 
must necessarily have b en—what the laeerating anguish of that 
young and trusting heart, bereaved in one fatal moment of all that 
had rendered life desirable—what the dread price of that great 
victory, that glorious ach evement of triumphing faith, which had 
strengthened her in her conflict, even to the overcoming of the 
mightiness of love—what the sense of desolation and of ruin 
forced suddenly upon her—she, the nursling of prosperity, the 
favoured child of fortune, now in one single hour of time left 
destitute, friendless, unprotected, and without a home. Those only 
who witnessed the unmistakeable symbol: of her increased suffer- 
ing—those only who watched and waited by her bed of grief, 
where, stricken by the burning brand of fever, she lay, with mental 
vision temporarily blighted, and from which, after lingering weeks, 
she once more rose, utterly changed, grown as it were old, and 
hopeless, and purposeless at once. ‘Those only (we repeat it) can 
form any just estimate of what her misery was. 

Oh! it:was a fearful shattering of that delicately- organized 
temple of her spirit, so replete with tenderness, and yet so pure, so 
elevated, so ingenuous, and so true. It was a terrible rending 
asunder of life-bound ties, of which that last parting scene was 
destined to be the executioner. The dull stupor, which usually 
succeeds to violent emotion, had probably in mercy been particu- 
larly granted to her—that worn out state of the faculties, in which 
the capability of further excitement is for the time suspended—that 
sort of animal existence (so to speak), with its utter incapacity for 
thought, reflection, energy, or purpose. Oh! for pity on the heart so 
brave in resisting temptation—and oh! for imitation of that right- 
mindedness which no seductions could lead astray—of the stead- 
fastness of purpose—the moral rectitude of that truly faithful spirit, 
whose righteousness resisted even to the end. Left to solitude, 
the nervous malady, which is ever the birthright of the gifted, 
overpowered and prostrated her. For whole weeks she would give 
herself up to the indulgence of her sorrow, every effort to become 
resigned being rendered abortive by the weakened state of her 
system ; and though the path which reason pointed out was suffi- 
ciently discernible, yet she could not, in her present miserable state, 
rouse herself to the pursuit of it, or summon courage suflicient to 
nerve her to the task. And yet let us not deem that she was 
utterly without support—let us not fancy that whilst those great 
sources and promises of happiness were rudely torn away, and for 
ever, from her aching sight, that assistance, and succour, and for- 
titude, and consolation were not arising, like so many stalwart 
friends inher greatest need, to prop the tottering fabric of her 
reason. Such despairing representation of her case would be 
nothing short of absolute treason against a merciful and superin- 
tending Providence ; the presence of an approving conscience alone 
s « blessing above all price; and who is there who, in reviewing 
the past course of his or her life, varied, chequered, and peopled 
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rhaps with the crowded memories of a ehangeful history, ¢an sq: 
Sat ha were ever entirely forsaken whilst reeollectio ia Mane, 
them to recall the woes endured, the perils braved, or te revel in 
the idea of the blessed compensation accorded by Him, to whose 
watchful guardianship they stand indebted that they did not fall. 
No, no; let our views be more just, our statements more in ac- 
cordance with the truths of life. All exaggerations, whether of joy 
or sorrow, are more or less unreal and injurious. Much as it was 
undeniably given our heroine to suffer, peculiar as were the cir- 
cumstances of her trial, and deeply and lastingly as she was fated 
to feel the effects of this her sorrow, yet far be it.from:us to resume 
the thread of this story merely for the purpose of weaving a black 
web of darkness, a Pandora’s box of evils, without even the solitary 
glimmering of hope to illumine it. We are not writing of one 
against whom despair had ever prevailed. There were high powers 
of endurance hidden within the mind of Nora, great capabilities of 
heroic patience—and heroic it truly does become when we strive to 
fulfil the duties of a blighted life after the vital spark; the living 
charm, has gone out of it for ever. 

Nora had still a friend—humble, it is true, comparatively illite: 
rate and uneducated, but trustworthy, and faithful, and warm- 
hearted, and never wearying in the dear service of the mistress 
whom she loved. In her companionship she had fled away that 
terrible night which had witnessed the parting scene of her 
despair—fled away, scarce waiting to lay aside her bridal robes, or 
to assume a more fitting appearance—fled away, impatient even of 
the almost momentary detention caused by Margaret’s care and 
assiduity respecting the removal of their effects—away under the 
clouds of heaven, whose withering glances seemed to mock at: her 
in her misery, she knew not where or wherefore. 

A temporary asylum had been hastily obtained in the heart of 
the great city, a former friend of the bewildered Margaret having, 
at her earnest solicitation, admitted the stricken pair. Here it 
was that Nora, ere the lapse of many hours, was seized with the 
delirium of brain fever of a most malignant type, that her life for 
weeks hung suspended in the balance, and that her reason tem- 
porarily forsook her. How at length she was brought through this, 
how tended, how cared, how generously supplied out of her own 
slender pur:e by her poor heart-broken companion, it would be 
next to impossible to relate; but through it she was brought, at 
last, some time in the beginning of the following autumn, with 
cheeks grown thin and transparent, and eyes startlingly bright, 
with quivering frame, and feeble voice, and aching brain, still 
haunted by the half delirium of her weakened stute. 

They moved her away, for change of air, to the sea-side, some- 
where in the vicinity of Bray—to old, unforgotten scenes, amid 
which she had rambled many a year before, when she was but a 
child. The fresh, free breeze from the open sea once more visited 
her pallid brow ; the pebbly shore of the surging bay became the 
favourite resort for her languid footsteps. Hour after hour, with a 
heart filled, oh ! with such unutterable anguish, would she sit motion- 
less and wordless, gazing with vacant eyes upon the blue waters 
of the sea, or watching the fall of the withered leaves, which swept 
around her in many-coloured showers, as she strayed along the 
sequestered paths or wooded avenues which lay in the immediate 
vicinity of her temporary dweiling. In such moments the actual 
present would slowly fade away, and she would find herself trans- 
ported to ancther sphere, where shadowy forms, once dear as 
familiar, would gather about her ; and persons and things she bad 
imagined for ever lost, would be for the instant as if livingly 
restored. Still a vague consciousness of the wide gulf which 
divided them from her would mingle itself with the délusive vision 
of her dream, and the recollection of how utterly lost to her, as 
though the earth had covered them, were those persons, circum- 
stances, blessings, and possessions, which so late had formed as it 
were a part and portion of herself, would make her wonder, even 
as she stood there, amidst the haunts of her childhood, whether it 
were possible to identify the creature so presented to her recollec- 
tion with ‘he present miserable self. Memory }ad now usurped 
the place of hope, and truly it takes not long to effect such change 
within one. She was beginning now to learn anew, to think dif- 
ferently from what she did, and to live in a world which had. be- 
come strange to her. The wild impetuosity of indignant speuing 
had passed away with her physical strength, and she had sunk 
down into the blank wretchedness, the dispirited, useless, do- 
nothing state, which is as the death-chil! to energy, and as the icy 
grave to hope. | 

Nothing conld be more fatal to her chances of ultimate recovery 
than this apathetic condition of the mind, for where such is deeply 
engaged it is universally admitted that the case differs.widely from 
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one of mere bodily disease ; but it has at least this particular advan- 
tage in the great majority of instances, that it is capable of being 
acted upon by counteracting influences (or probably counter irri- 
tation would be the more applicable term). . Fear and joy are sin- 
eularly efficacious elixirs, and are possessed of life-giving properties 
well known to those who have ever ministered to the maladies of 
the human race. Where is the medicine which can boast of such 
exhilarating powers? where the essence gifted to revive the fainting 
spirit whose potency can compare with theirs ? 

Poor Margaret! upon her was to devolve, however unlooked for, 
undesired, and unexpected, the involuntary task, in Nora’s case, of 
lighting up the ray: of that all but expiring taper, and of kindling 
once more into life and brilliancy the fast dying lamp, whose light 
the a blast of worldly iniquity had so nearly sufficed to ex- 
tinguish. 

Margaret met with an accident—a serious fracture, caused by a 
slip or fall, which occurred to her as she was about to leave the 
train that had conveyed her from the city, whither she had been to 
make some necessary purchases—little niceties for the suffering 
invalid, much required essentials in the shape of nourishment, some 
earefaliy-selécted, tempting delicacies, and a book or two, eagerly 
sought for and besecchingly solicited from the friend at whose resi- 
dence they had found shelter during the period of Nora’s illness. 

“ A book, above all things—God may bless you, and lend me a 
book !” was her earnest appeal to the person in question, in behalf 
of her young lady. ‘“ It’s as good as music to her, in the regard of 
soothing, or to any body that’s fond of such ; and better than gold, 
for it bothers the thinkin’, when thinkin’ would maybe drive them 
mad. Any sort of a book at all, and Ull pray for you without 
failin’, for I declare that my heart is ready to break when I look at 
her, so stunned like, and scared, and stupified, just for all the world 
the same of a bird that a thunder-storm would be after frightening 
the life out of, quiverin’, and tremblin’, and cowerin’ down, as if 
it was striven’ to hide itself by nestlin’ into the bowels of the earth. 
The baby that I nursed, and that grew up out of my arms like 
nothin’ that ever was seen of womankind, exceptin’ it might be her 
that that other venemous deceiver came acrass (the mother of us all, 
in the olden times, long ago), the first beauty that ever stepped 
this misfortunate world. Well, it’s no use talkin’ or blamin’, only 
the height of folly and unprofitableness; so just lend me the book, 
and may the Lord break hard fortune before you and yours for 
ever andever, and amen.” The concluding words of this unaffected 
speech being rendered almost inaudible by her choking sobs. 

It was a bright day—Nora's troubles usually came to visit her 
on such. The skies were clear and almost cloudless, and the bright 
sea, as the giant force of the swelling tide rolled it shorewards like 
a wide, blue banner, sparkled and scintillated in the brilliant beams 
with all the beauty of a gigantic sapphire. What freshness and 
what glee there seemed in the nature of those sportive waves, 
flinging their pearly spray from out the brilliant azure in tumul- 
tuous showers, and then again rolling on in violet-coloured bi lows, 
dark, shadowy, and mysterious, until the shock of collision once 
more developed the white flamed volcano within, giving free vent to 
the boiling torrent of foam which quickly spread itself out like a 
snowy mantle over the dark depths of the heaving waters. Yes, it 
was all very beautiful, very strange, and wondrous, and soul-inspir- 
ing ; but yet the effects of that suffering, which so long had under- 
mined her happiness and her peace, were not to be annihilated by 
the wild sounding of the waves, however gladsome, or the glorious 
beaming of the autumnal sun, let it shine ever so brilliantly. Ah! 
heaven help us, it has oft times occurred to us to think that in that 
last parting hour, when earth’s joys are for ever fading, that one of 
the keenest sources of our remorse will be for the vanished heppi- 
ness we despised, and the every-day blessings of which we were 
either heedless or positively impatient. It was an anxious and an 
onerous task as well for those who undertook to break to Nora 30 
agitating a subject, to name a disastrous occurrence, which, at the 
first breathing of it, shock her weakened frame with an emotion 
which threatened fatal consequences; but when the whole truth 
Was Cautiously revealed to her, and that she was put into complete 
possession of the fuct of poor Margaret’s calamity after a momen- 
tary relapse into weakness, the sudden burst of an agony of terror 
and of tears (the startled wonder which one feels, as though they 
had been abruptly summoned from some far-off distance, without 
the possession of a moment wherein to collect their scattered 
thoughts), she struggled hard against herself, though she :till 
looked wildly round, like one newly awakened from a nightmare— 
an expression of awe mingling with the habitual sweetness of her 
countenance. But a new impulse became speedily awakened 


. Within her. The spirit of gratitude assuming ascendancy as the 
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household deity of her heart ; and, forgetful of the strife and tumult, 
the struggle of contending feelings, and the bitter waters of 
wounded love, which so long had filled her mind even to oyerflow- 
ing, she began to wrestle with determination against her sorrow, 
and to rise superior to the weak romance which teaches that, if 
deceived or slighted, a woman’s heart can only break, or find for 
its gaping wounds a healing balsam within a convent’s walls, 

In very fear did she begin, startled as it were into a sense of what 
worse might yet be in store by the new affliction which had befallen 
her, to think humbly and seriously of the blessings which still were 
yielded—of her own intellectual resources; and though she had 
nothing of the foolish pride of intellect or the silly vanity of ac- 
complishment, yet when this time of sorrow came, she felt that she 
had qualifications which, if properly developed, would enable her to 
contend with her sufferings, and to keep even despondency at, hay, 
And so, as she watched by that bed of suffering, whereon her only 
friend lay groaning in her agony (for Nora had absolutely refused 
to entertain Margaret’s reiterated prayer that she should be con- 
veyed to a public hospital), additional medical aid having been 
called in, and the result of the consultation only serving to confirm 
her worst apprebensions—reading, as it were, in every look her 
doom, and feeling, ere yet it was attempted to be uttered, the vibra- 
tion of that fearful sentence, which am, the heart tarn sick and 
faint within us—‘* No hope!” 

In this, the hour of her trying visitation, was it that it was given 
to her to enter into profitable communion with herself—to suppress 
vain pride and vainer sorrow, to invoke a true spirit of noble resig- 
nation, and for the future to look upon her love for Alfred Leeson 
as a departed dream. It was a new era in her existence, that 
stilly, clouded November evening, when the pale moon threw her 
silvery columns along the damp, dark earth, and the tremulous 
stars lay scattered like rain-drops over the dusky face of heaven 
when scarce a breath disturbed the rustling ivy where it clustered 
by the window of the sick woman’s chamber, when the fire-light 
played upon the prostrate form of the sufferer, or tinted with its 
ruddy glow the graceful figure of her companion, bringing out into 
fine relief the intellectual forehead, the delicately-arched, expansive 
brow, and the eyes, so soft, so dark, so full of deep and tender 
meaning, so entirely affectionate in their expression—the warm 
heart beaming lovingly through her every glance, and that unutter- 
able something so irresistibly winning in her appearance which had 
ever constituted her peculiar charm. 

“ Margaret, Margaret! only tell me that you are better—~only 
promise me that I shall see you live, last and best of earthly friends ; 
and fear not but that I will be strong to bear and vigorous to work 
for you, love, and myself. Take away from me this one hope, de- 
prive me of this stay, and I care not—I am reckless as to what. may 
or may not become of me.” 

Such the wild words, such the all but frenzied appeal bursting 
from out that tortured mind, which brought the swift tears rushing 
to the listener’s eyes, and gave birth to a hurried Beeret for pity, 

“Please the Lord, Miss Nora—according to His holy will, my 
child. Weare not going to fly in His blessed face, and to say that 
shan’t be which He has said it shall. But I am better, I think and 
hope—if I could only see you so, and not killin’ yourself with the 
fair dint of frettin’. It is not the pain o’ my limb that’s the hard- 
est part of my trial ; but it is when I think how you are put about 
and ruinated, and left desolate, and the little means we have of 
livin’—only that trifle of an annuity, the ten pounds a-year that I 
received since I was left a widow, when I went to live te your 
blessed mother, that knew me always; and then what I saved since 
I was in Mr. Archer’s service—a good deal too ; for let him be what 
he would, I am bound to say this of him—he was a generous, master, 
Well, with that, as you know yourself, I purchased them railway 
shares, for which I gets four per cent., and that altogether makes 
another ten pounds, which is twenty in all. But sure, what with 
the doctor, and the medicines, and the lodgin’-money, and all the 
rest of it, exceptin’ I sell out to pay the debts (and that would be 
ruination, and no mistake), I know no more than the child unborn 
where we are to get it.” 

“Margaret, dear Margaret, do not give way so, I beseech of 
you,” Nora answered. “I have got some money left, which will 
serve us for a time.” ' 

‘‘ And when that is all gone—when never a farthing is left,” per- 
sisted her companion; “ when we are poor, and penniless, and 
weakly, and delicate besides—what is to be done then? ae 

“ Margaret, where is your faith? CanI not work and earn it? 
Nora responded. 

“ Work !” re-echoed the sick woman, with a stare of the most 
unmitigated surprise. 
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“Yes, Margaret, work, I repeat it—and, work perseyeringly and 
to good purpose. If [ am poor in purse, at least 1,am_ rich in 
imagination. I am prolific of resources; I can do anything—any- 
thing. with such motives to stimulate me as these which exist for 
me at present. 
Margaret, above all, [ can take up my pen and write—I can weave 
stories that will be read, and approved of too—stories that will 
speak of iny own thoughts and feelings, and that will give to the 
world, under a fictitious name, the lessons [ have been taught under 
the futal sunshine of prosperity. The labours of my brain, my 
memory, and my will shall be brought into immediate requisition, 
Our wants are féw, and it is hard if, with all these gifts within 
my power, I cannot command the means of supplying them. I 
fear nothing but your loss—excepting, indeed, it might be the 
chances, ere yet I am of age, of successful pursuit and discovery on 
the part of him who was my guardian. To avoid this last, we must 
as soon as possible remove to some less frequented locality—some 
mountain hastiftade where I can think and write, far. from the 
fear of anxiety or apprehension. Inspiration wil! come to me 
amidst the solemnity of nature, and I shall be an authoress, Mar- 
garet. Think but of that—an authoress, indeed /—a personage of 
some importance, a’somebody to be proud of and to boast about. 
Say, would you not have pride in me then? Yes, and pride such 
as never before had you such just reason to entertain—pride not of 
wealth, or fortune, or fume, or position, but of that which is capable 
of grasping all these goodly things of its own potency alone—the 
glorious gift of God !” continued the excited speaker, endeavouring 
to smile through her falling tears. ‘* Will you not ask JZis blessing 
on my ambitious work? Will-you not invoke His gracious bene- 
diction on the talent that He Himself has given to me ?” 

“Now, may the Lord look down in pitifulness upon her this 
blessed night !” exclaimed Margaret, as she laid her hands beseech- 
ingly upon the bowed head of the young girl, whilst an expression 
of positive fright mingled with the bewilderment which overspread 
her countenance as she gazed wistfully upon the lovely form of her 
darling. ‘Now, may the Lord look down in pitifulness upon her 
this blessed night, but wouldn’t one as soon think of her turnin’ 
no va r 

t was nota particularly flattering appreciation of the superiority 
of genius—indeed, even Nora herself felt it to be rather a damper ; 
neither did her enthusiasm receive any very great additional im- 
petus by the listening to Margaret’s vocalization of “See, the con- 
quering hero comes,” which, being still slightly delirious, -and 
sensibly acted upon by the communication which had been made 
to her, she evidently had brought herself to consider as the most 
appropriate method of expressing her consciousness of Nora’s 
courage, skill, and determination. But what will be, wi/l be. Nora 
was fated to become an authoress—that indescribable condition of 
life which seems marked out for affliction—that heart-harrowing 
existence, as it has proved to how many a lofty spirit, to how many 
a gifted genius. She had been a scribbler from very childhood— 
haunted by dreams wherein the beautiful, the home-loving, and 
the noble were massed together and blended into harmony. The 
image of a blissful future had been constantly before her eyes— 
those eyes which had rested with all the poetic worship of her 
nature on one whose memory had now to be effaced from her faith- 
ful heart for ever. No more effectual means of achieving such 
result could possibly have presented itself to her. The total ab- 
sorbing of the mind, so essentially necessary to the production of 
any work of fiction, having quite a magical effect in suppressing, if 
not altogether uprooting, even the deepest sorrow of which the 
human soul is capable. Besides, the pen is a species of safety- 
valve which, if not put into requisition by a. temperament sur- 
charged with the electri fluid of feeling and of imagination, the 
entire structure in which such is confined is in‘imminent danger of 
giving way, and those thunderbolts of earth—erief, care, bereave- 
ment, and despondency, are certain to fall upon that heart with a 
weight of woefulness which crushes it out for ever. We are not 
going to enter into particulars of how those her dreams of success- 
fulness and renown gradually faded away—what stern realities she 
was compelled to wrestle with, what cold unappreciativeness she 
was destined to encounter, what littlesympathy, what slender meed 
of fame; but we may not—nay we could not, omit affectionate 
mention and truthful testimony of the efforts made in the endea- 
your to accomplish such results—of the overwrought faculties, the 
strained senses, the excited emotions, the study, the painstaking, 
and. the reflection—all, all so.inevitably associated with the pursuit 
of # profession whicli, if one is born to follow, one cai never after- 
wards relinguish, She. strove laboriously with all the vigour and 
love of lier occupation ; she liboured long, and when she fell short 
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of an object, or was met by disappointment, she tried again—aye, 
and again, and again for she was ed of a most singular 
sustaining power. With the same .indomitable spirit that on 
occasion she had ever so vigorously displayed, she sought. to 
better her position, often under the pressure of privations, to 
which she had now become accustomed, often undergoing suf- 
ferings and austerities sufficient to undermine’ a much less. deli- 
cate constitution. And still not spoiled withal—not soured or 
rendered anxious or bitter, with an ever-ready anxiety to oblige, 
an undeviating desire to gratify and please, even whilst she was 
toiling unremittingly to obtain. for herself and for her who 
shared her exile the daily bread of life. And thus for.years she 
struggled—now in one sequestered place; now again seeking 
health, and change of scene, and air, and novelty, and rest within 
another—a kind of Arab existence amid sweet solitudes ; but un- 
brightened by a single hope of ever regaining the worldly position 
she had lost. And yet, could she but have known, could she but 
have foreseen! (Ah me! could but any of us,-how many a time, 
catch but a passing glance of the coming brightness hid within the 
shadowy veil even of our earthly future, what hours, and. days; and 
weeks, and years of wretchedness and misery might notas oft be 
spared us?) Yes, there was yet light upon this earth for Nora; 
sunshine of whose dawning she had formed no faintest idea— 
sunshine, peaceful, beautiful, and full of the sober tranquillity of 
moderated happiness; but she had to bide her time, to submit and 
wait—ever patient, ever humble, recollecting that ‘tthat hour is 
certain to be the darkest which immediately precedes the morn,” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





GLENARM, CO. ANTRIM. 








Ir Munster can boast its Killarney, Leinster its Wicklow, 
and Connaught the glories of Connemara and Joyce Country, 
Ulster is no less distinguished for its romantic scenery— 
scenery indeed in many respects of a peculiar character, to be 
found only, or at least in the highest degree of excellence, in 
the north of Ireland. Of the many points of interest to be 
visited along the coast of Antrim, Glenarm (the subject of a 
former sketch) is not the least attractive. The village is ap- 
proached from Larne by a road, in the formation of which 
nearly all the resources of modern engineering skill were ne- 
cessarily employed. ‘The ‘ inclines’’ of the ancient approach, 
which is now only used by the enterprising seekers after the 
wild and beautiful in nature, are one in four and one in five 
It rises altogether 675 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
construction of the new line, according to the commissioners’ 
report, two peculiar difficulties presented themselves—one the 
necessity of constructing the road under a considerable extent 
of rock some hundreds of feet in height, and with its base 
washed by the open sea ; and the other its passage along por- 
tions of very steep hills of moving clay banks. ‘‘ About 80,000 
cubic yards of rock have been hurled down on the shore, 
and the road, ten feet above the highest tides, has been 
floored partly upon the loose, and partly upon the solid rock. 
This formation has been almost entirely produced by blasting.” 
The view from the summit of any one of the hills by which 
the village, except upon the shore side, is surrounded, is sur- 
passingly beautiful. ‘The mighty ocean swells below, sing- 
ing its everlasting song, while in the distance stretches the 
Mull of Cantyre, the Scottish mainland, upon which even in 
but moderately clear weather, not only the fields but even the 
neatly whitewashed houses are distinctly visible. It would 
seem that the tradition, very current among the people of 
Antrim, that Ireland aud Scotland had at one time been joined, 
is not without foundation. To the right extends the long, 
low, historic promontory of Island Magee, and nearer, the 
rough headland of Ballyyally, while below, at but a little dis- 
tance from the shore, rise the pharossed islands called the 
‘‘ Maidens,” as if from their syren-like history—for of old, be- 
fore the construction of the present lighthouses, many were 
the tall ships and brave erews that their currents had lured to 
destruction. The village is nestled in a romantic glen, watered 
by a beautiful troutful stream. Its chief architectural feature 
is the castle. This noble pile represents an older structure, . 
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of which some remains are still extant, and which was for 
many years the seat of the Mac Donnels, Earls of Antrim. It 
is a monument of the taste and genius of the late Messrs. 
Morrison of Dublin (the architects of Clontarf Castle), and 
was erected by Edmond Mac Donnel, Esq., after his marriage 
with the Countess of Antrim. The plan is quadrangular, 
flanked at the angles with four beautifully-proportioned towers, 
supporting minarets, from each of which rises a vane. The 
entrance to the castle is through a noble barbican, approached 
from without by a bridge. Passing beneath the tower, a splen- 
did carriage-way sweeps round to the entrance-hall. ‘* With 
the exception of the front,’ as a clever writer remarks, ‘* which 
commands a seemingly interminable sea-view, it is enclosed by 
a grand semicircular range of mountains, whose rocky head- 
lands project into the bay. In the centre of the mass is a 
finely-wooded glen, leading to the deer-park; indeed, the 
plantations of this noble demesne appear very extensive 
throughout, and their refreshing tints relieve the sombre hue 
of the mountains and heighten the beanty and grandeur of the 
scene.’ ‘The valley,” writes D’Alton, ‘‘ in which the town is 
situated is bounded on the east by the deer-park hill, and on 
the west by Bellaire hill, both of which in their sections towards 
the sea exhibit cliffs of chalk covered by basaltic platforms. 
The distant hill seen rising above the opening of the valley is 
the celebrated Sleive Mish, where St. Patrick is said to have 
attended the swine of Milco ; it consists entirely of green stone. 
The headlands of Glenarm on the south, and the bold promon- 
tory of Gerron on the north, include a bay which extends for 
six miles between them. Near Glenarm is a very remarkable 
compound basaltic dyke, consisting of three branches tra- 
versing the chalk. The commerce of the town consists in 
exporting flints, limestone, and salt.”” Though at present an 
inconsiderable village, Glenarm is of considerable antiquity, 
and is said to have been incorporated by a charter of King 
John in the fourth year of his reign. At what time a monastery 
was first established here is not known, but the building of a 
convent for Franciscan friars, some remains of which may 
still be traced adjoining the castle, is recorded in 1459. 
Robert Bissit, of a family long settled in the neighbourhood, 
was the founder. 

The Mac Donnels, long lords of Glenarm, are an offshoot 
of the famous ‘‘ Lords of the Isles,’’ so celebrated by Scott. 
The bridal procession of one of these Celtic ocean princes is a 
subject gloriously handled by the ‘‘ Great Wizard of the North ;”’ 


“Thus while they strove with wind and seas, 
Borne onward by the willing breeze, 
Lord Roland’s fleet swept by, 
Streamed with silk, and trick’d with gold, 
Mann’d with the noble and the bold, 
Of island chivalry. 


“ Around their prows the ocean roars, 
And chafes beneath their thousand oars, 
Yet bears them on their way. 
So chafes the war-horse in his might, 
That field-ward bears some valiant knight— 
Chafes till both bit and boss are white, 
But foaming must obey. 


“On each gay deck they might behold, 
Lances of steel and crests of gold, 
And hauberks with their burnished fold, 
That shimmered fair and free. 
And each proud galley, as she pass’d, 
To the wild cadence of the blast, 
Gave wilder minstrelsy.’’ 


Like the Mac Swineys, and other clans now widely spread 
in Ireland, they appear to have arrived in the capacity of 
soldiers of fortune—in fact, leaders of gallowglasses, whose 
swords were ever at the disposal of the highest bidder. Alex- 
ander Mac Donnel, ancestor of the Antrim family, was, in 1557, 
presented by the Earl of Sussex, then Lord Lieutenant, with 
a golden sword (golden-hilted, we suppose) and silver spurs, 
or his services against the Scots, who were his countrymen. 
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He also received at the same time a very considerable grant of 
land, which ineluded a great portion of the barony of Dunluce, 
the monastery of Glenarm, together with its lands; which 
possessions, according to D’Alton, had devolved upon him by 
his marriage with the daughter of O’Cahan, chief of that dis- 
trict. This family must have played their cards well, as we find 
by the same authority that in 1666, Randal, Marquis of Antrim, 
had a grant to him and his heirs male of very large possessions, 
lands, rents, and royalties in this barony, and particularly of a 
mill and a certain portion of the demesne of Glenarm. In 1668 
the son of the above marquis had other and greater posses- 
sions granted to him—tenements, gardens, the deerpark at 
Glenarm, castles and lands throughout the barony and county. 
But, alas! for the stability of human prosperity, we read, ander 
the date 17038, of certain forfeitures by the Mac Donnels, and 
of corresponding grants to the Hollow Blade Company. Thus 
were the robbers robbed! In like manner the grandson of the 
poet Spenser, who had advocated the extermination of the 
whole Irish race in no half measures, was himself transplanted 
to Connaught, as an Irish Papist, by the Commonwealth of 
England, notwithstanding the request and representations 
made in his favour by the great Oliver himself! 

‘* From Cushendal to Glenarm,” writes Wakefield, ‘* pass- 
ing Red Bay, and coasting along the ocean the whole way, the 
road exhibits the most romantic and beautiful scenery. On 
the one hand, magnificent and widely-extended views of the 
ocean, which on this coast rolls its swelling waves towards the 
shore with a peculiar and dangerous rapidity; and on the 
other, rocky mountains of considerable height, whose hanging 
cliffs, as the road extends partly up their sides, seem to 
threaten the traveller with destruction, and which in some 
places are thickly clothed with woods, through the openings 
beneath which the eye is sometimes surprised by the sight of 
a village. As the road winds round a great many spacious 
bays, which abound in this part of the coast, few rides cam be 
more agreeable.” 

Ulster, and particularly that portion of it included in the 
county of Antrim abounds in antiquities of the stone period, 
The number of flint arrow-heads, knives, and spear-heads an- 
nually discovered is very remarkable. But besides the genuine 
article, many made for sale are presented to travellers; so, for 
the benefit of all would-be collectors who may visit the north- 
ern coast, where guides most do congregate, we shall conclude 
our article with oue word—beware ! W. FF. W. 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 
(Continued from p. 382.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN influx of guests during the next three days, while it kept me 
apart from my cousins, which in their present intolerant frame of 
mind I felt to be a happy dispensation, had at the same time’ the 
drawback of separating me in a great measure from Herbert, who, 
as I quickly saw, could not, without subjecting me to still greater 
annoyance and ill-will, devote himself to = service 80 exclusively 
as during the first few days after my arrival. 

Indeed, except for a few minutes during the daily ride, when, 
to the discomfiture of Clara and Jessie, and the very evident sur- 
prise of their fashionable friends, he insisted on my company, we 
did not exchange a word—for, the said daily ride over, [ would 
run to Mrs. Marlowe’s room, and having first aly secured a cup of 
tea—such as could be procured nowhere else in Wychnor—lI would 
plead a sudden headache, the result of over-futigue, or whatever 
equally logical reason came to hand; and pe as the first silken 
rustle on the great staircase gave notice of an upward flight, I 
would hurry to my room, and to avoid all useless importuanity 
lock the door, extinguish the light, and then creep quietly to bed, 
where, fortunately for my nervous system, I had on both occasions 
the extreme good luck to fall asleep on the instant. 

This was all very well for the first two days, but when, on the 
third moraing, I met Herbert in the corridor, on my way down 
to breakfast, and saw the half-sup pressed twinkle in the “ Spanish 
eyes,” I knew that my ruse was discovered, and that to insure suc- 
cess [ must have recourse to a:other without delay. 
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But, alas! like the country cat in the fable, I had only this one 
trick at my disposal, and if that failed me, why farewell to craft. 
I must in future find some better weapon, for I was determined to 
revolt against even Herbert’s gentle sway, if he strove to force me 
into closer contact with that “ dreadful set,” as I mentally stigma- 
tised the gilded exquisites assembled. 

In any case, I was getting heartily tired of my self-imposed se- 
clusion. I had always been of a most sociable disposition, and it 
was hardly to be expected that having formerly endured the so- 
ciety of my grim half-jailer, Mrs. Deborah, as a better alterna- 
tive than utter loneliness, I should now he proof against the seduc- 
tions of dear old Mrs. Marlowe, with her cooing voice and cheery 
ways. So, all things considered, when evening came, I thought it 
best to lay aside my headache, and accordingly, tea over, I took 
advantage of Mrs. Marlowe being absent (overseeing some extra 
preparations) to put out the lights, and then stirring the fire into 
a brilliant blaze, I stationed myself on the rug, and with one arm 
supporting my book and the other thrown round the neck of Her- 
bert’s great Newfoundland—a fine old canine veteran, rejoicing in 
the unmelodious but honest name of Jack, who, for reasons best 
known to himself, had within these few days taken me into in- 
creased favour, I laid myself out for what I meant to make a night 
of pleasant uninterrupted reading. 

L’homme propose, mais—doubtless, we have all heard this time- 
honoured and most incontestible maxim. 

I had hardly turned over a page or two when the book slipped 
from my hand, and with my chin resting on Jack’s upturned nose, 
I sank into a brown—I should rather say, a rose-coloured study, 
for my thoughts, though vague and misty, were very pleasant ones, 
running chiefly on all tbat had happened since I had left the home 
which, once so vividly present, had now, at the end of eight short 
days, melted from my memory like a dream—all save the few 
‘‘ preen spots,” whose brightness no future could dim. 

Roseate or russet, my reverie was deep—so deep that I sat uncon- 
scious of the opening of the door—of the light step on the car- 
pet—of all around, till Jack and I were both enclosed in the one 
embrace, and hastily turning my cheek from its cold resting-place, 
it came in contact with a soft, silky moustache, the proprietor of 
which was at that moment kneeling on the floor behind me. 

“Ah! it is you,” I said gladly. 

** Yes, it is I~how well you knew.” 

“‘Asif anyone else would come to seek me! No great clever- 
ness in that.” 

** How is the headache te-night, Kily?” The same gleam was in 
his eye, so I took warning. 

“ Quite gone, Cousin Herbert,” I answered demurely; ‘there is 
nothing for a headache—a real bad headache, you know—like going 
to bed at once.” 

‘*f am very glad to hear it; and now, of course, you know 
what I have come for ?” 

““Oh, yes—you have come to ask how I am this evening.” 

‘“‘ No such thing, little fox ; I have come to bring you to the 
drawing-room, where I am resolved that you and I shall astonish 
the assembly to-night with a flow of melody such as ——” 

«Qh, no, no,” I exclaimed, springing to my feet, “‘ I could not 
do it; indeed, indeed, I cannot—lI will not.” 

“t Not even to please me, Eily ?” 

“ Don’t ask me,” I pleaded—“ it is quite impossible ; besides,” I 
went on, gladly catching at a straw, “with my dull black dress, 
how could I appear among all these fine people? You see [ cannot.” 
‘The fine people are no whit finer than youor I; and as to 
dress__—” He turned to Mrs. Marlowe, who came in at the moment. 
“I think you told me, Mrs. Marlowe, that Lady Maria had given 
orders on that subject ?” 

“ And so she did, and at this blessed minute Susan is upstairs, 
putting the last touch to her pretty frock ; so there is no more to be 
said, Miss Eily, but just for you to go, like a good child, and let 
yourself be dressed, as you are bid.” 

I laughed ruefully, though I felt more inclined to cry. “Un- 
stable as water,” how should I ever stand alone when here were 
“s my mighty resolves vanquished by a few words from loving 

ips. 

I made one last struggle for independence. “ Herbert, why do 
you wish me togo? Ifyou ~nly knew how it pains me! Why, only 
to-day that man—what do you call him? that short, mean-looking 
man with the red beard.” 
am aeons of weno: -: “ys listen to her! The Most Noble the 

rquis of Saltire described as a ‘short, mean-lookin i 
red beard.’ What next?” " . ¢ man, with 

“I don’t care if he was an Emperor,” I said hotly; “he has no 
more manncrs than a groom. If you had heard him.” 
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“Why, what did he say, Eily?” he asked with sudden gravity. 

“When he saw me canter round the clamp after Freddy, he 
asked George Hs eg had [been brought up in a cireus, And 
that pretty girl, Maud Hilton, said to Clara, loud enough for on 
to hear, that she ‘ supposed my mother must have been a gipsy, for 
else she could not. account for my wild eyes and the unchristian 
cast of my features.’ ” 

He clenched his teeth together, and the _— face grew so dark 
and ireful that for a moment I repented of having told so much. 

“‘ They said so, did they? Well, no matter. . Listen now, dar- 
ling, while I tell you why, even after this, I still wish you to come. 
In the first place, it is neither right nor wise for you to shrink from 
contact with people—even disagreeable people—especially when, as 
in this instance, you have anyone at hand to keep you in counte- 
nance. Secondly, it is not for Sir George’s credit to allow his 
brother’s child to be browbeat from her true position; but if 
neither you nor he care to allow these reasons to have weight, I 
deem it all the more my duty to see that my cousin should not slip 
from the rank to which she is by birth entitled, nor bate: one jot ; 
of her dignity before the loftiest damsel in England. Now, do you 
understand me? do you see that it is my own consequence I am 
resolved to guard so carefully ?” 7 

Yes, I understood it all very well. “ Forgive my fit of sullen. 
ness,” I said, looking up, my eyes full of grateful, penitent tears ; 
‘ forgive me, I am not worth such loving care. And Mrs. Marlowe, 
too, [ ran away these two nights and hid myself, when I might have 
stayed and read to her.” 

‘You foolish child, to think to deceive us! But my fongiveness 
is easily won, for it depends on th@ speed with which you get 
dressed ; it is now nine, and [ can give you only one quarter of an 
hour—will that do ?” 

I ran away, resolved that it should do—as indeed well it might, 
for in my room, as Mrs. Marlowe had said, I found Susan, with 
whose help the pretty new dress of black silk, with its fleecy over- 
skirt of crape, was quickly donned, and my curls smoothed and 
made to lie in proper order ; so that in less than the given time I 
was again down stairs and waitiog, in no small trepidation, for 
Herbert’s return. _ 

I had ample time to indulge my nef Agdhess to such an extent 
as to bring a most unwonted colour to my cheeks, for it was several 
minutes before he came back. 

‘¢ J have been hunting everywhere for this, and have only jast 
found it. I want to make you a present, Kily—somethiuy’ niee, and 
simple, and girlish, like yourself.” He opened a parcel he heid 
in his hand, and disclosed to view a small case full of beautiful 
pearls, : 

I drew back hurriedly. 
deed.” 

* And why not, pray ?” he asked in extreme surprise | 

‘‘T’d rather not have anything so—so—valuable,” I faltered. 

I felt mortified—wounded in some vague fashion. Love and 
eare I might freely accept, for these I could pay back in kind, but 
favours of this sort jarred against my pride and oppressed me 
grievously. 

“Then, you value affection and love, my love, less than a few 
pearls, since you can accept the one and reject the other.” He 
closed the box and laid it on the table—not angrily or impatiently, 
as any other man would have done in like circumstances, but with 
a grieved, puzzled look that smote me “ sair.” 

“ Eily, you have disappointed me.” He moved ‘to the fireplace, 
and stood there, grave and earnest as on the first — I 
had seen him. “I thought I had found in you what I so often 
longed for—a sister ; something [had a right—a real kindred right 
to love and protect ; and now you shrink back and treat me like a 
stranger. Is this well done?” 

‘‘ Your sister,” I exclaimed, catching eagerly at the word; “ ab, 
that, indeed! ” 

‘And are you not my sister by adoption ?” he asked, with a 
brightening face. “ Little one, you are sadly too proud ; any girl— 
any relative might accept such a thing as this, much more you. If 
I sit down now to lecture you we shall spend the evening here, and 
that would not answer; but I must say a word nevertheless, 1 have 
told you already that you and [ stand almost alone in the world, 
with no one to care for us unless we care for each other; for though 
the Wychnors are a degree nearer to you in bl»x9d, you would not 
surely hesitate between us?” I shook my head. ‘“ Well, 1 tell you 
now clearly, if you did not understand it. before, that henceforth I 
constitute myself your guardian and brother, with all a brother's 
right to guide and direct, and to act by you in all things as if 
you were my sister. Do you promise to agree to this?” 

“T promise anything—everything,” I answered, stretching out 


“T cannot take them—I cannot, in- 
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poth hands. . Fool that I was ever to contest any point, for I was 
sure to strike my colours at the onset. 

“ That is settled, then, and now for this apple of discord.” He 
opened the case for the second time, and poured the contents 
upon the table. 

“You don’t mean me to wear them all at once, Herbert ?” 

“ No,” he answered, laughing; “only this, and this,” selecting 
from the glistening little heap a chain with a locket attached, and 
a long crescent-topped comb, which he forthwith proceeded to ad- 
just in what he termed his “usual artistic manner,” just to teach 
my refractory locks to keep in their proper place. 

“ Herbert, if I sing my very best, will you come down after- 
wards and tell me the end—I am longing to hear it ?” 

“‘ What! and leave all the pretty girls upstairs ?” 

This time it was my turn to wince. Fortunately my face was 
hidden, else he could have seen the jealous spasm that crossed it at 
his light words. Fortunately, too, his fingers, skilful as they were, 
went slow at their task, so that I had time to school my face into 
its usual expression, and to remember that such over-sensitiveness, 
such silly egotism rather, was but a poor return for all his thought- 
ful kindness. But I was not to escape so easily, for as I put on my 
brightest look and turned to thank him, he met me with a reprov- 
ing shake of the head. 

“Now, Eily, when are we to have an end toall this nonsense? 
Why, you little goose, I felt you start as if something had stung 
you, and all at a chance word. How can you be so foolish ?” 

“But I am not pretty—I never shall be,” [ said, in a tone of 
most despondent conviction. 

“ you are not then, for peace’ sake; but believe me, dar- 
ling,” and he put back my hair and kissed my forehead with great 
tenderness, * he should be an older and a colder man than | who 
could decide the point after looking into your eyes. Does that 
content you ?” 


If not, the task of pleasing me would be a very thankless one— 
and so I said. 

On entering the drawing-room I was so dazzled by the unac- 
customed glare, that for a moment or two I could discern nothing. 
But wheb Tf, in some sort, recovered the use of my eyes, I found, to 
my great relief, that in the confusion pervading a large party the 
entrance even of such an important person as | had attracted but 
little attention. 

Two or three heads, indeed, were turned—one of them a male ; 
I can hardly say a masculine specimen, for, with the hair neatly 
parted in the ceatre and falling in hyacinthine curls on either side, 
it looked a deal more girlisi than my own—whose owner, as we 
passed, audibly drawied forti his woader as to “ what doocid un- 
common jivetiile Wyaford bad picked up now?” To which hiscom- 
panion, my new aversion, Maud Hiiton, after honouring me with an 
insolent stare, the counterpart of her bosom-friend Clara, replied 
as audibly: “Oh! a twentieth cousin of the Wychnors, lately 
imported from Ireland. Low marriage—gipsy blood, Clara tells me.” 

I don’t thiok Herbert caught the words—he looked too unmoved 
for that ; and after his outburst down-stairs, I was only too glad 
they should.escape him. Excepting this, no one seemed to note 
our entrance, and he was passing on to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, where a vacant seat near Lady Maria had caught his eye, 
as" he was suddenly acosted by a soft, mellow voice close at 

and. 

“Lord Wynford, Lord Wynford, do come here. I have been 
waiting. for you.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





PICTURES AND DREAMS. 
BY T. C. IRWIN. 
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No. L.—A GREEK EVENING. 


TIS now @ sunny eve in a Greek isle; 

A land of azure mountains and white shores, 

With vistas of dry pasturage and corn, 

O’erlooked by green declivities, whereon 

White temples shine amid their sacred groves; 

And slants the sun on long tree-skirtcd roads, 
Vine-draped, which wind from inland hamlet and town 
To the shore, and rustic altars with their groups, 
Old men and youths, children, matrons and maids, 
All beautiful; as wreathed with clustering grape 
These, gay reclined around the village tree, 

Quaff, huddled mid their skins of juice; while those 
Singing in circles, dance around a shrine; 





Where, as the white-robed priest in sacrifice 
Offers to Bacchus the vine-brewsing goat, 
A bright-eyed poet boy chants forth a hymn 
Satiric, and with gesture tragical 
Devotes the victim to the laughing god; 
While rustic wit and langhters echoing round 
Mingle in Autumn's light with distant songs 
Rising, where in the neighbouring leafy farms 
Full many a group, with hair and robes succinct, 
Impurpled to the hips, plunge in the troughs, 
Trampling the vintage. 
Yonder from the shore, 

Where stranded rests the high-pooped fisher barque, 
Half swaying on the level shining waves, 
An aged mariner, sea-worn and lean, 
Plods up the winding pathway to his hut, 
Whence drifts the sweet blue smoke in slender wreaths 
Over his tillage field and vineyard, where 
His bright-browed curly-headed son lies couched, 
Watching a yellow fox, with sinuous step 
And sly ears, slipping through the leaves, intent 
On a rich cluster: while a furlong off 
He sees his daughters— where the sunset shore 
Curves in a wavy reach: the one a girl, 
With small head, sable-ringleted, and dusk 
Pure front, with beauteous ebon eyebrows meeting, 
Rests, disentangling her dark dripping }.cks, 
In the warm Afric sea-wind of the be.ch, 
Where waters flow from many a marble mouth, 
Her white feet on the sand like pearl-shells veined; 
Anear, her little sister plays, a child 
With level brows, freckled and dimpled face, 
Eyes wild and simple as blue pimpernells, 
And hair like July flax ;. laughing at the waves, 
And pelting them with pebbles as they approach 
Her cushion of rare weeds and ocean flowers ; 
As o'er the fluent sparkle of the sea 
Rich Vesper glows, ‘mid scarlet scarfs of cloud, 
Upon the festal Iale. 

And now its beam, 
Fronting the doorway of a weed-roofed hut 
In the low valley, lustres on a pair 
Of lovers, who together pass the eve 
In their own fashion. One a shepherd lad 
Skin-garbed, with wreath of serpent-scaring fern— 
A shepherd maid the other; both reclined 
Upon the earth floor, elbow-deep in leaves; 
Now singing fragments of old hymns in turn, 
Now breathing love and sadness. No sea-nymph seen 
Emerging from the lustrous wat'ry calm 
In the full moonlight of a lonely shore 
At night, when birds are in tlieir rocky nests, 
More gentle in her loveliness than she, 
Whose form’s nude grace and simple eyes unite 
The spiral and sparkle of a shell and star. 
Now gazing on the orb which smiles upon 
Her garland of late violets, she says: 
* Autumn’s a melancholy time to me— 
The falling leaves sadden my heart; to day 
‘Lhe last bee of the season, humming past 
As I came by the copse of willow yonder, 
Seemed singing to me, all forlorn, the dirge 
Of the warm parting year. Last season, when 
Athris, our friend, was dying, one, maychance 
The same, winged by with musing hum so lone, 
I knew somewhat would happen, thougl: not. then 
His death, for whom the trees wail in the night.” 
“That day I well remember, Chalis dear, 
For, as I homeward drove my twilight kids 
Along the mountain side over the sea, 
I heard from Hesperus, just risen, a sound 
Come swooning 0’er the waters, like a sigh 
Of music, noting the departing life 
Of a sweet soul; and thenceforth for a space 
Dark were my days until I met with thee, 
Chalis, and loved thee for those eyes sincere, 
And gentle mind accordant with my own 
When happiest and purest, and the dear heart 
Where now I know I dwell from morn till eve 
Folds it in modest slumber like a flower. 
But hark! our comrades call us to the dance ( 
Under the sycamore yonder ; let us go, 
My fair, and join their pleasance, for love to joy 
Is sister, and though Autumn brown and sad 
Broods o’er the isle, Autumn's not yet are we, 
But Summer's, through all seasons, while we love.” 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1728. 
ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 


24th March—The merchants represént to the City the inconve- 
nience arising to trade from acts prohibiting direct commerce with 
the plantations, and pray a representation to his Majesty by peti- 
tion. 

Same day—£500 fine paid for the lease of the ferry granted to- 
wards the repair of the Tholsel. 

Miscetuaneous.—5th June—Mr. Audouin was executed at St. 
Stephen’s-green for the murder of his maid. 

The Linen Hall was opened. 

August—The charitable infirmary on the Inns’-quay was opened. 
It was re-built in 1741, and removed to Jervis-street in 1803. (a) 

July—Anglesea House advertised to be sold; described as a 
large house. 

Claret sold from 10s. to 16s. a-dozen. 

Fairs were held at Clontarf on the 6th and 7th of October, and 
10th and 11th of April. 

8th December—The parliament at their next meeting are to sit 
in the front and east parts of the Blue-Coat Hos; ital, Oxmantown- 
green. ‘There will be divisions fixed between the front and apart- 
ments backwards of the hospital. The old parliament-house in 
College-zreen is pulling down, to be re-built by Captain Pearce, 
architect. (d) 

Whitelaw and Walsh, in their “ History of Dublin,” referring 
to the extent and population of the city, informs us that ‘in the 
actual survey of Dublin, made by Charles Brooking in 1728, of 
which it is now very difficult to procure a copy, its extent at that 
period is so well expressed that we can easily ascertain what streets 
and lanes have been added between 1728 and 1798, and deducting 
24,730, the population of these additional streets in 1798, from 
170,805, the total population of that year, we shall have 146,075 
as the population of Dublin in 1728—on the supposition, however, 
that the density of population at both those periods was nearly 
the same, to which we do not’see any reasonable objection. Of 
this increase, 14,568 are on the north side of the Liffey, in the 
parishes of St. Mary, St. Thomas, and St. George; and 10,162 on 
the south side of that river, in the parishes of St. Peter and St. 
Anne.” 

On the 14th November ‘in this year was completed the Linen 
Hall, which was opened by public advertisement. The plot of 
ground on which the hall is built was purchased from Mr. Everard 
for £360, and parliament granted a sum of £3,000 to aid in its 
erection. 

‘“‘ Before linen became the staple commodity of Ireland, it was a 
domestic manufacture, universally made for home consumption. It 
is described as a portion of the costume of the Irish in the Islandic 
Chronicle of 1129. In the reign of Henry VIII. sumptuary laws 
were passed to restrain its excessive use, for the Irish were accus- 
tomed to use thirty yards in their shirt; but by the act they were 
restrained from using more than seven. The great Earl of Straf- 
ford invested a sum of £30,000 in the encouragement of linen 
manufacture, and it became the staple manufacture of the country. 
In 1699 the liberty of exporting woollens was taken away; but the 
Trish parliament seemed so sensible of the injustice of the measure, 
and of the great loss sustained by the nation, that in lieu thereof the 
people were invited to apply their industry to the linen manufac- 
ture. In the eighth year of Queen Anne an Act was passed, ap- 
pointing a certain number of persons in each province for the dis- 
posal of the duties granted by the Act. The Duke of Ormond 
appointed the trustees, and summo.ed them to assemble at the 
Castle on the 7th October, 1711, when he read their deed of ap- 
pointment; and having invested them with their powers, they 
elected a secretary and other officers. They rented a room on 
Cork-hill for £14 a-year. In 1716 they were accommodated with 
an apartment in the Castle; and in 1719, in consequence of the 
want of suflicient accommodation, the trustees memorialed that 
larger rooms might be allotted them. In a short time afterwards 
the trustees advertised for proposals for erecting a linen-weaver’s 
hall in or near the city. Among other situations preferred, one 
near Drumcondra first engaged the attention of the board but the 


present site was subsequently considered as more convenient and 


advantageous.” (c) 


(a) Warburton. 
(6) Carson’s eekly Journal. 
(c) “ Whitelaw and Walsh.” 
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In this year Fulkener’s Journal was established by thé celebrated 
George Falkener, and displayed in its composition that 
blundering simplicity so conspicuous in the character of the man, 
The sheet was remarkab!e for the paleness of the ink and the dark- 
ness of the paper, and the peculiarities of the style haye- been 
happily: imitated on several occasions, of which the following is a 
specimen: ** House of Industry first contrived by Mr. Ben Hough- 
ton, weaver, and several other worthy clergymen, for taking u 
cripples that lie in the street, folks without legs that stand in 
corners, and such like vagrants. We have the pleasure to hear 
that all ballad-singers, blind harpers, hackball, and many other 
nefarious old women are in there already.” It was afterwards con- 
ducted with ability and party spirit. (¢) 


It has often been observed that convocation was finally sup- 
pressed in 1717, in consequence of the accusations brought by the 
Lower House against Bishop Woodley. W. Frazer, in‘a coimmnu- 
nication to Notes and Queries, informs us,“ that it seems ‘worth 
while n-;ticing, in correction of this, that though no licence from 
the crown to make canons has ever been granted ‘since that time, 
yet that convocation met and sat in this year (1728), and again for 
some sessions in the spring, of 1742, when several important sub- 
jects were brought before it, among which was the very interesting 
question of curates’ stipends, in these words: ‘That much reproach 
is brought upon the beneficed, and much oppression upon the un- 
beneficed clergy, by curates accepting too scanty. salaries from in- 
cumbents,’ and which was really the last subject that -was ever 
brought before convocation. In the next session, on the 5th of 
March, 1742, the prolocutor, Dr. Lisle, was afraid to -go'on with 
the business before the house, and after speaking much of a pre- 
munere, and ‘ echoing and reverberating the word from one side of 
good King Henry’s Chapel to the other,’ the whole was let drop, 
and convocation was fully consigned to the silence and the stamber 
of a century.” (e) : 


In the year 1728, Cave, the first reporter. at Clerkenwell, was 
ordered into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms for reporting the 
debates to a country newspaper; but he contrived. to obtain his 
liberty, and shortly afterwards formed a plan of publishing a regu- 
lar series of debates, which he perfected, assisted by Wm. Guthrie, 
of geographical memory, one of his corps de reserve... The method 
of reporting was very laborious. Cave used to station himself with 
a friend or two in different parts of the gallery, and there privately 
took down notes of the speeches. When the house rose, those 
gentlemen assembled in some neighbouring coffee-house, and there 
connected the disjointed scraps which they had furtively collected. 
Cave was a native of Warwickshire, his family residing in Cave-in- 
the-Hole. He began his life as a clerk to a collector of excise, and 
afterwards became a journeyman printer, fulfilling various offices, 
until in time he acquired sufficient means to set up a printing- 
office in St. John’s-gate, Clerkenwell. Amongst those who had 
the largest array of hack writers in his pay was Cave, who wus the 
founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine. : 


In No. 1 of the Echo we find the following fragment of a court 
circular for 1728: ‘Sunday last his majesty, with the prince and 
the three eldest princesses, dined in public in the great hall-room 
of St. James’s The Duchess of Dorset carved, and the Earl of 
Albemarle served the wine.” A few days later we find the follow- 
ing announcement of the amusements of the King, Queen Caroline, 
and their son, Prince Frederick : “ Last night their majesties and 
his royal highness the prince lost considerably at umber ; the Duke 
of Grafton and the Duchess of Marlborough also lost ; the Princess 
Royal won, as did Lord Wm. Manners, about £1,500.” This 
(says the Scotsman) will recall to our readers some passages in Mr. 
‘Thackeray’s recent lectures. By way of contrast, we may give 4 
paragraph about [rish emigration, occurring under the same date: 
“ Letters from Dublin give a melancholy account of the sufferings 
of the poor in the north of Ireland for want of bread, and that 


many of them still continue to go over to our plantations in Ame- 
rica,” 


Bill of Mortality ending 22nd March, 1728. 
Males buried, 1,332 above 16, 1,427. 


Females, 1,614 under 16, 1,519. 
Males baptized, 737. 
Females, 935. 


(d) Whitelaw and Walsh’s ** History of Dublin.” 
(e) Notes und Queries, 1853. * 


-———_——_ 
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BRAY. 


Bray owes its present attraction to the late William Dargan. The manor of Bray was granted by Richard De Clare, Earl 
Not many years ago it consisted chiefly of a few fishermen’s huts | of Pembroke, Deputy of King Henry II. in Ireland in 1173, 
and dwellings scattered few and far between. Directly the genius | to Walter De Riddlesford, one of the early Norman adven- 
of the great engineer perceived what it was capable of becoming, | turers, in these words : “‘ I have given, on the part of the Lord 
as if by magic, promenades, terraces, streets, and squares up- | the King of England, to Walter De Riddlesford, Brieu, and 
rose, and a fair and beautiful town superseded the cabins and | the lands of the sons of O’Tuothill (O’Loole), so that within 
huts of the native fishermen—who were sent, Providence only | the appurtenances of those lands he shall have the fee of five 
knows where, in pursuit of other tenements and hereditaments. | knights; these he shall have to him and his heirs, of the Lord 
But the crowning piece of Dargan’s enterprise was the forma- | the King and his heirs, freely, quietly, and honourably im land 
tion of the beautiful esplanade, a mile in length, which now | and sea, wood and plain, in mountains, mills, waters, fisheries, 
takes the place of the rocky, shingly shore which a few years | and all liberties. ‘To have and to hold, in fee and heirship, by 
since was almost impassable. The successful efforts of one | the service of three knights to be rendered at Dublin.” 

earnest industrious man is a lesson to others; and if we had After the year 1177, when Jobn had conferred on him the 
but a few gifted with a tithe of his energy and enterprise, our | dominion of Ireland by his father, he confirmed the above 
poor towns and villages would not now be scenes of desolation | grant, as also another made by the Earl to the same Walter 
rushing to dilapidation and decay—verily, the grass growing | of the seignory of Castledermott. The charter of Bray is as 





in the streets. A short time since we passed through Naas, | follows: ‘‘Joln, the son of the Lord the King, to the arch- 
Athy, Kilcullen, the Royal Oak, and Gowran, and we were really | bishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, justices, ministers, aud 
distressed at the silence and desolation of those once favoured | all faithful French, English, and Irish, greeting—Know ye that 
localities. All trade and commerce seem to have utterly de- 'I haye given and granted to Walter De Riddlesford for his 
parted, the shops nearly all closed, a few idle policemen the | homage and service, and to his heirs, Breu, to wit, two caru- 
only visible occupants of the public highways, and ruin and | cates of land in Derdaght, two in Ballen, two in the great lake, 
decay visible in almost every tenement, reflected in the | Balli Maeel and Ballivenedan, one in Ballivaheth, one in 
countenance of almost every resident. But as we have ob- | Belackelice, one in Ballimacha, one in Athkorke, and the 
served, at the enchanter’s wand, up rose the new town of Bray, | burgages of my household at Dublin. To be held of me and 
where now the busy hum of industry is heard in every part, | my heirs, to him and his heirs, by the service of two knights 
the restless wave kissing the beauteous shore, and the noble | for all service. Wherefore I will and firmly command that 
cliff of Bray Head closing in one of the most beautiful and | the said Walter, and his heirs after him, may have and hold 
romantic scenes in the kingdom. | the said lands, with all their appurtenances in wood and plain, 
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in fortssawd markets, in meadows and pastures, in waters and 
mills, in churches and chappels, ponds, fishponds, ways, path- 
ways, and all other appurtenances, with sack and sock, toll 
and theam, the pit and the gallows, wrecks of the sea, and all 
liberties and free customs.” 

In 1180, Walter granted to the abbey of St. Thomas, Dub- 
lin, a yearly rent-charge of 40s. out of the lands of Ballymeble, 
and also a burgage in the town of Bray, with anthority to 
enter into the townland, and with horses and carts to carry 
away thence sufficient timber for firing and other necessary 
demands. (a) 

In 1200, Walter hayjng founded the nunnery of Grany in 
the county of Kildare, granted to it the presentation of all the 
churches in the whole barony of Bray, the tithes of the mill of 
Bray, and the tithes of his expenses of house-keeping ()). In 
1215, De Riddlesford also granted to the abbey of St. Thomas 
all his lands in the honor of Bray, and several other lands, at 
a rent of three and a fine of forty marks. And it appears by 
the ‘‘ Monasticon’’ that King John subsequently granted to 
De Riddlesford licence to hold an annual fair at Bray, with 
free warren and other privileges. On failure of issue male at 
the death of De Riddlesford, his estates were divided between 
his two co-heiresses. 

Richard De Cogan also granted to the Abbey in fee ali the 
lands which he held in the honor of Bray cin nativis suis, 
and by an Act of the 11th and.12th Edward LY. their pos- 
sessions were confirmed. 

Mr. D’Alton informs us that about the middle of the 13th 
century the third Lord of Offaley, having married the daughter 
and heiress of De Riddlesford, became possessed of all that 
warrior’s possessions. It appeats, however, that in 1297, 
Theobald le Botiller, after accompanying Kdward I. in his expe- 
dition to Scotland, purchased the manor of Bray, with all the 
lands of the O’Byrnes. On the Patent Roll of the year 1334 
is a grant to Géoffry Crumpe of the honor of Bray, at a rent 
of £6 11s. 8d., to hold for twenty years; and because the 
lands were situate upon the marshes, so that little profit could 
be derived from them, the rent for the first two years is 
remitted on condition that Crumpe will repair the castle of 
Rokelescourt. 

On the memoranda roll of the 6th of Edward II. is an 
order for the provost and receiver of the King’s rents at Bray 
to pay out of the rents and fines, out of the issues of the 
court and hundred, and out of the fishery, twenty marks to 
Geoffry Le Brett; and on the roll of the 8th Edward IT. is a 
custodiam to Hugh Lawless of all the King’s lands and tene- 
ments in Bray, together with the fishery. In a few years after- 
wards.an order was issued from the Exchequer exonerating 
Lawless from payment of rent, in consequence of the devas- 
tation of the territory, Lawless stating that the only profit he 
derived were two small salmon. 

The manor of Bray subsequently came into the possession 
of the family of the Archbolds, and about the year 1527, a 
member of that family obtained what was called a pardon of 
intrusion for entering into possession without the licence of 
the erown. 

Charles II. in the 18th year of his reign granted to the 
Earl of Tyrconnell a moiety of Great Bray, containing 184 
acres. In 1668, the King granted 20 acres in Little Bray to 
the Duke of York. In 1690, a skirmish took place near this 
between the armies of William and James. The latter had ar- 
rived early in the morning in his flight from Dublin, and 
learning that he was closely pursued, he ordered the troops 
that accompanied him to stop till twelve at noon to defend the 
old bridge, while he continugd lis journey through the moun- 
tains. -(c) 

Curry’s Guide informs us that Bray has been for many years 
a place of summer resort to the gentry irom all parts of Ireland. 
It affords accommodation in the highest degree of perfection 
for the visitor and tourist. The town, situate over the steep 

(a) Archdall’s “ Monasticon,” p. 179, (4) Dugdale, p. 1022. 





bank of the river, is seen to advaritage by those who ap- 
proach from Dublin. ‘‘ If the most advantageous situation for 
bathing, the most interesting localities, the..salutary combina... 
tion of sea and mountain air, with the fullest command of al] 
the comforts and elegancies of life, can give permanence to the 
attraction of a place, Bray must long continue to be the resort 
of wealth, fashion, and taste, and the chosen centre of visitors 
to all parts of this country. Pursuing a narrow winding road 
along the upper bank of the river, the sea is gained in less than 
a quarter of a mile. Along this a pleasing walk for abont 
half-a-mile farther will reach the Head, The ascent, though 
steep is yet not sufficiently so to be called laborious, and a 
quarter of an hour may be stated as a fair allowance for gain- 
ing the summit ; this is 807 feet over the sea. 

‘‘ Bray Head owes its peculiar advantages to its extended 
site and wide-spreading range of depths and elevations. Owing 
to these the different views are shifted into every variety of 
position, and the points of the hill eater mto all sorts of com- 
binations with the varying scene around. On the nearer brow 
is arough and craggy heap, which may be regarded as_ the 
N.E. summit. Standing on the elevated terrace immediately 
under this, is a pleasing view of the town and shore, with the 
green steep of Killiney closing the view in front, while on the 
right expands the broad level of the sea, and on the left the 
spacious amphitheatre of the valley of Powerscourt. One of 
the peculiar charms of the spot lies in the strong sense of con- 
trast, which ‘is quickly felt, between the calm and elevated 
stillness of this point of prospect and the busy aspect of the 
shore beneath, speckled with many a group; orthe town, send- 
ing up its hundred wreaths of smuke upon the silent distance ; 
and here every reflecting visitor will be forcibly reminded of 


‘The calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of that dim spot 
Which men cali earth.’ 


‘‘ Still more delightful will be found the quiet and lone 
mountain path which winds off between the summit of this 
hill, from height to height, and from vale to vale—sometimes 
opening upon a splendid glimpse among the woodlands of 
Kilrnddery, or a blue vista into the distant bosom of the 
mountains—or again the sea, stretching away toward the dim 
and misty outline of the Welch hills, which, with the help of 
a good eye and some imagination, may be seen upon a clear 
day. Following this wild track until it turns over the steep, 
round the middle summit, a small hemispheric vale is gained, 
on which the visitor may fling himself upon a heathery seat 
and forget for a while all the rest of this noisy and bustling 
world of mortality. Of this little vale the uppermost height, 
with its dark curve, cuts boldly across the deep blue zenith— 
the lower, far out across the surface of the waters; the hea- 
venly blue seems nearest, while right and left nothing is to be 
seen beyond the visionary vale. It is a scene, the expression 
of which is heavenly solitude more perfect inits character than 
any we can recollect, and where a contemplative spirit might 
gaze away whole hours on the dark and glittering depths of 
the sea, and muse upon the appearance of the distant sail or 
watch the fleeting shadows chase each other with the rapidity 
of events, till startled by the cry of the raven among the echo- 
ing rocks overhead, or apprised of the approach of man, who 
seldom leaves any spot long undisturbed; by the sudden 
cloud of sea-gulls scared from their steep cliff, and flying to 
and fro, with their wild and wailing clamour, which gives 
another character of savage sublimity to the mountain steep. 

‘‘ Bray Head is composed chiefly of quartz rock, divided. 
into two great masses—the division between them being 
marked by a hollow in the middle of the hill. The coast 
around the headland consists of numerous successions of 
stratified rocks, which ascend part of the northern and eastern 
brows of the Head. Upon the strand, on each side of this 
promontory, are found pebbles white and almost pellucid, which 
(c) D’Alton’s “ County of Dublin.” 
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strike fire but weakly, being imperfect crystals. Variously 
coloured pebbles are also found all along the Wicklow coast, 
having a resemblance, according to Rutty, to Egyptian. These 
strike fire with steel,-and cause no ebullition with acid; they 
admit of cutting, and receive a high polish.” (a) 

Mr. Thom, in his excellent Directory, informs us: ‘‘ That 
yirious improvements have been made through the enterprise 
of Mr. Dargan, by whom the sea-beach from the north of Bray 
river up to Bray Head has been levelled, a good road formed 
along it, and a broad esplanade fenced off and laid down in 
grass, forming a most pleasurable promenade of about a mile 
at the very verge of the sea—an invaluable gift to the residents 
and visitors of Bray. The same gentleman has erected at great 
cost a large range of Turkish baths, and a terrace of handsome 
and substantial houses, on the grounds late his property, and a 
road and bridge made by him alongside the railway, for afford- 
ing more convenient access to the seashore on the Dublin side 
of the river and towards Killiney sands. The late Lord Her- 
bert, who had considerable property here, has also effected 
great improvements, having made a new road from the town 
towards Powerscourt, and given a site and otherwise contri- 
buted to the erection of the new church. Along the shore 
several ranges of houses, overlooking the new Dargan Espla- 
nade and the sea, have been erected by Sir William Wilde, the 
late Mr. Brennan, and others—or are in progress ; one of the 
finest marine sites being thus well occupied by commodious 
and handsome residences. ‘There are two magnificent hotels, 
the Breslin Royal Marine Hotel and the International Hotel, 
erected by the late Mr. Brennan, which is supposed to be the 
largest in Ireland. 

‘The old parish church, now St. Paul’s chapel of ease, 
stands on the high ground near the bridge. The new parish 
church is on the upper outskirts of the town. There is also 
a spacious Catholic church with a handsome tower, meeting- 
house, and Methodist chapel. The Bray river is famous for a 
trout of high repute. 

‘The town is surrounded by scenery of much beauty and 
grandeur. Open on one side to the sea, bounded to the south 
by the noble promontory of Bray Head, and more inland by 
the Sugarloaf mountains, overlooking the Valley of Diamonds, 
and a variety of hill and dale, the beautiful sands of Killiney 
bay and Dalkey sound and island, the panorama backed in the 
distance towards the north and west by the Dublin mountains, 
Bray possesses several advantages which, with the improve- 
ments that have been effected and are in progress at and 
around the neighbourhood, show that it is destined to be, as 
it is rapidly becoming, one of the most attractive places of 
residence and resort within daily reach of the metropolis, and 
one of the chief watering-places of Ireland.” (b) 





Worps.—Soft words soften the soul. Angry words are fuel to 
the flame of wrath, and make it blaze more freely. . Kind words 
make other people good-natured; cold words freeze people, and 
hot words scorch them, and bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make wrathful. There is such a rush of all other 
kinds of words in our days that it seems desirable to give kind 
words a chance among them. ‘There are vain words, and idle 
words, and liasty words, and spiteful words, and silly words, and 
empty words, and profane words, and boisterous words, and warlike 
words. Kind words also produce their own image on men’s souls, 
and a beautiful imege it is. They smooth, and quiet, aud comfort 
the ‘hearer. They shame him out of his sour, and morose, and 
unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind words in 
such abundance as they ought to be used. 

Karty Risine.—The difference between rising every morning 
at six and at eight, in the coufrse of forty years, amounts to 29,200 
hours, or three years one hundred and twenty-one days and sixteen 
hours, which are equal to eight hours a day for exactly ten years. 
So that rising at six will be the same as if ten years of life (1 
weighty eonsideration) were added, wherein we may command 
eight hours every day for the cultivation of our minds and the ‘ 
despatch of business. 


(@) “ Carry’s Guide,” (4) “ Thom’s Official Directory.” 
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THE 
PETRIE COLLECTION OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


More than sixty years ago, a young art student of Dublin 
conceived the idea of forming a museum of Irish antiquities. 
At that time few collectors of rare articles possessed an 
amount of archeological discrimination which any ordinary 
modern boy of inquiring tendencies would venture to boast 
of. At the period of about the beginning of the present 
century, and perhaps for some time later, absolutely vothing 
was known, except in a dim tw: light way, and that toa very 
few, of the antiquarian and even historical importance of 
stich waifs and strays from the ocean of time as were and are 
still occasionally discovered in the bogs, beds of rivers, and 
newly-ploughed lands of Ireland. Old collectors were jubi+ 
lant if they could fill their eases with funny-looking teapots 
and other ware from the “ Celestial Empire,” spears; boome- 
rangs, waddies, feathered darts, and tattooed human heads 
(the latter very strong-smelling), from New Zealand; apo- 
plectic and spiky-looking fishes, jaws of unknown sea- 
monsters, miniature sea-horses, mummy’s hands and linen, 
petrified eggs (?), edible birds’ nests, double-barrelled calves 
or cats with two heads and eight legs, and soforth. With 
this omnium gatherum they did not hesitate to mingle (when 
they could chance to procure them) bells of the old Irish 
saints, croziers which had perliaps been scowled at by thie 
Druids, abbatical rings and seals, brooches, torques, necks 
laces and ornaments of the then unrecognized Opus [Hiberni+ 
cum, spear-heads and battle-axes, bridie-bits, tools, horse- 
furniture, and a thousand other articles, which, in their 
design and workmanship, proved, and still prove, that there 
were refined artists in Erin in days even long anterior to 
those in which King Henry Il. was hypocritically moved 
to interfere for the regeneration of our ancestors, Now, 
in the course of time our once young and enthusiastic 
artist waxed old, but he had ever been young as a collector, 
and years added only to his judgment. Of Celtic antiquities 
there is, in many respects, no finer gathering in the world 
than that which we nowrefer to. ‘The Royal Irish Academy, 
no doubt, contains a much larger list of objects, and ¢et- 
tainly, as far as a bullion consideration may be suggested, 
the subject of our notice is a long way second, but only 
second to that of the Academy. Now, as we have already 
intimated, Petrie—for such is the name of our young and 
old antiquary—had been collecting for more than half-a- 
century these precious relics, not only of an extinet na- 
tionality, but of a race which at some remote and unknown 
time ruled in the western parts of Europe. We maintain 
that a museum thus formed must ever have its highest inte- 
rest in Ireland—the last hold of the pure Celts.’ Petrte’s 
museum is essentially native. It is a discovery MADE UPON 
THE SPOT, there to be studied, and there only to be regarded 
at its full value. In comparison with England, Ireland is 
rich only in memories of the past. Let the bigger island 
have all the glory, such as it is, of manufactiring the largest 
ships and the most powerful guns known to the world leg 
her rejoice in a commerce such as she lias, and boast of the 
happiness and loyalty of all her dependencies~—all tiris ‘she 
may legitimately accomplish ; but why not leave to Erin 


“The last few relics of a bleeding land ?” 


things to her little more than objects of brass, clay, stone, 
or of unrecorded gold, and which only in this country could 
bear any proper significance? Will it be believed that within 
the last year a total of £54,000, special grants, had been voted 
by the Parliament of England for the use of the British Mu- 
seum and some kindred purposes, while Ireland is reftised some 


| few hundreds for the Academy? Scotland ulso has had her 
grants out of the imperial treasury—some thousands for fle 


purposes of a national museum of antiquities. What mtist 
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be the taste of the British public, or of a faction of their 
museum authorities, when we find that a sum of £6,000, for 
the purchase of shells, was asked for and granted, while a 
grand Anglo-Saxon collection (a museum in itself) was not 
long ago allowed to become the private property of a gentle- 
man in Liverpool! The Blacas collection, which was pur- 
chased for the empire upon the mere motion of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, “upon his own responsibility,” has cost 
£45,000! This seems a good round sum—and what has the 
country for it? Undoubtedly she has more than the value 
represented by the cutting down, lengthening, and altering 
a few “first rates,” about which process little would be said, 
and less, except in certain naval circles, noticed. She has 
the antiques, which represent a certain money value. And, 
after all, what are these treasures about which England is so 
anxious to spend the people’s money—a number of vases of 
the Pheenico-Greek class, and of a later period; all, no 
doubt, very fine in their way, but scarcely one of which 
could suggest a new idea to any student in Greek or Roman 
antiquities; indeed not a few of the specimens have been 
already engraved and published. There are gems of Roman 
imperial portraits, many of which retain cinque-cento mount- 
ings, so that a doubt of the antiquity of at least a portion of 
the collection may be fairly entertained. There are numbers 
of Egyptian relics as common as can be, at the very best; but 
let us say, in the words of a “ cheap Jack,” if you will, the 
“lot was uncommonly dear.” “Sold again, and got the 
money,” should be assumed as an appropriate motto by the 
posterity of the ducal collectors and vendors. With the 
tancies of the ex-officio British collectors we shall not at pre- 
sent trouble our readers. Our point is more at home. ‘The 
Petrie collection of Irish antiquities is, as it appears, in the 
market. It is essentially an Irish collection, formed upon 
judgment, taste, knowledge, and skill, by one of the first— 
if not the very first—antiquaries of Europe. Our poor old 
bells of the ancient Irish Church, our pastoral staves and 
crosses—what would they be in the chaos of a “ science and 
art department” in Kensington? £45,000 for England in 
one year, and thousands for Scotland, and not a pound 
offered to save to Ireland the very marrow of an illustration 
of the arts and sciences in use amongst her people from time 
immemorial ! 

Perhaps our tliings are so good as to be coveted ; but then 
are Irishmen supposed to be extinct, or to have lost all power 
of making a comparison of the consideration rendered to 
pepular feeling in “the three kingdoms” which constitute 
her Britannic Majesty’s “‘home territory ?” £45,000 in one 
year (we say nothing of the Scottish grant) for the purchase 
of Greek and Roman antiquities, which illustrate scarcely 
anything, inasmuch as all that can ever be known, or is 
worth knowing, about “the ancients” is already well known 
to every advanced school-boy! What would not even the 
interest of such a sum, fairly applied, do towards the illus- 
tration of our, even say, “ British antiquities ?” And £6,000 
for the purchase of shells! Good gentlemen, is not the 
study of the history of your race of more interest than that 
of the conchology of islands and shipless coasta, of rarely- 
visited seas, where even Alexander Selkirk would not have 
troubled himself to write, “I am monarch of all I survey.” 
£6,000 for shells alone fo iti 54,000 

5, or shells alone for the British Museum, £54,000 in 
ali in one year for that and kindred institutions in Enyland ; 
while poor Ireland, for very poverty, is too likely to see the 
Petrie colleciion, so intensely interesting to the country, 
withdrawn and buried in some foreign tomb. : 

Mr. Gregory, M.P., has recently brought the subject be- 
fore Parliament. We freely endorse each and all of his re- 
marks, as published in the morning papers. He says: 

There happened now to be a collection of very great 
value—namely, that made by the late Dr. Petrie—which 





was very small, but the value to Ireland was very great 





eould be acquired by the nation. The sum demanded for it | 
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indeed. There was a rumour that this collection was to be 
removed to South Kensington, there to increase the already 
swollen acquisitions of the department of science: and art. 
As an Irishman, he protested against such a transfer, because 
the collection was purely Irish, and was made by a man who 
had devoted his life to illustrating the early history of his 
native country. He(Mr. Gregory) protested that no greater 
affront could be inflicted upon literary and cultivated society 
in Ireland than that such a collection should be removed 
from that country. This further he would say, that it would 
be esteemed a compliment to the Irish people if the State 
were to purchase the collection of Dr. Petrie, and present it 
to the Royal Irish Academy.” 

Mr. Hunt, in reply, simply stated “that with regard to 
Dr. Petrie’s collection, he was not aware that it had been 
offered to the government, but whenever such an offer was 
made it would receive due consideration.” 

We very well know that in all probability an offer of 
Petrie’s museum must be made to the State. Private indi- 
viduals (or accomplished antiquaries, who alone could under- 
stand its full value) are, as a rule, unable or unwilling to 
interfere with the manifest duty of the empire. In the pur- 
chase of this collection for Ireland by the government, there 
could be no triumph for any political party. After all, the 
boon would not be for Ireland alone. The antiquities once 
removed from the country of their origin would be shorn of .three- 


fourths of their interest ; and in this period of locomotion they 


must be considered as accessible to the majority of archzxolo- 
gical students in Dublin, as in London or Kensington. ‘Three 
hundred years ago it was the cruel policy of England to 
destroy all evidences of ancient Irish art which the officers 
of the Pale could lay hands on. The crozier of St. Patrick, 
long preserved in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, was 
publicly burned ; the cross of St. Columba, sent by the Lord 
Deputy, as a specimen of “an Irishman’s god,” to a lady in 
England; a general burning was made of cur venerable 
books and other church property. Surely, it looks a Jittle 
like a mild extension of the same order of things, if. we find 
that while England and Scotland are receiving enormous 
sums from the State for the collection and preservation of 
foreign and local objects, Ireland is to be refused even a few 
hundreds for the purchase of a museum of native antiqui- 
ties, made by an Irishman, who, as it is well known, devoted 
the best years of his life—nay, his whole life—to the illus- 
tration of the history and antiquities, not only of Ireland, 
but also of a considerable portion of the sister island.— 
Surely, at a time like the present, a concession like that 
suggested by Mr. Gregory, on the part of England to her 
less affluent sister, would be especially graceful—a compli- 
ment to be appreciated by every party in the land, and which 
we are sure would have the concurrence and sanction of 
every cultivated mind in Great Britain. 





How To Get Sterr.—How to get sleep is to many personsa 
matter of high importance. Nervous persons, who are troubled 
with wakefulness and excitability, usually have a strong tendency 
of blood on the brain, with cold extremities. The pressure of the 
blood on the brain keeps it in a stimulated or wakeful state, and 
the pulsations in the head are often painful. Let such rise and 
chafe the body and extremities with a brush or towel, or rub 
smartly with the hands, to promote circulation, and withdraw the 
excessive amount of blood from the brain, and they will fall asleep 
in a few moments. <A cold bath, or a sponge bath and rubbing, 
or a good run, or a rapid walk in the open air, or going up and 
down stairs a few times just before retiring, will aid in equalizing 


circulation and promoting sleep. These rules are simple and easy 


of application in castle or cabin, and may add to the comfort of 
thousands who would freely expend money for an anodyne to pro- 
mote ‘* Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep !” 


Leave nothing undone that ought to be done, and which cir- 


"cumstances permit you to do.” 
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MY AUNT’S BEQUEST. 

Wartine for a dead man’s shoes is commonly considered to be 
a precarious d»pendence. Be that as it may, no one will deny 
that it is a tedious state of existence. Waiting for a dead 
woman’s slippers is worse both ways. Old men do die; old 
women won’t—if they can help it. And then women are the 
more capricious. I cannot reproach myself with any lack of 
duty towards my Aunt Susannah. during her blessed life-time 
(and a long one it was!), yet But the sanctity of the 
rave must be respected, so I will not even hint a thought to 
the dishonour of her memory. Her husband, the Rev. Phineas 
Wheezy, died in the year 1800. He was Vicar of St. Calvo’s, 
Essex; Rector of St. Snooks’, Lancashire, and of Great Tre- 
diddel’s, Cornwall; Chaplain to Sir Pryse Pryse-Pryse, Bart., 
of Prysellollwyth Hall, Monmouthshire ; Librarian to the Duke 
of Dunderleigh, at Dunderleigh Park, Cumberland; morning 
Lecturer at St. Snorum’s, Yorkshire ; and afternoon Lecturer 
at St. Snort’s, near Rochester, Kent; so, for the convenience 
of not performing any of these various duties, he inhabited a 
house at Putney, in Surrey. It will not be wondered at that 
by the ungodly and the inconsiderate—let us call them the 
envious, rather—he was occasionally taunted with his plurali- 
ties, and reproved for what those cavillers deemed his utter 
neglect of his sacred duties. But against the attacks of such as 
these he was prepared with a ready and an unanswerable defence. 
‘¢ Were I,” he would say, ‘‘ to comply with any one of those 
calls upon my personal attendance—calls various as they are 
numerous, and distant as they are various” (for on such occa- 
sions my uncle was wont to ensconce himself behind an im- 
penetrable phrase)—‘‘ distant, I say, as they are various, how 
justly should I stand chargeable with undue preference to that 
one, thereby making my neglect of all the others the more 
offensive, inasmuch as it would be the more remarkable. Be- 
sides, with respect to my lectureships alone—my lectureships 
alone, I say—is it possible—is it within the bounds of human 
possibility, that I should be at St. Snorum’s, Yorkshire, at 
ten in the morning, and at St. Snort’s, Kent, at three in the 
afternoon ? I ask you, is it within the widest scope of possi- 
bility 2” Having asked this perplexing question, he would, 
like Brutus, ‘* pause for a reply ;” and as no one was ever 
found bold enough to deny the impossibility of performing 
within the brief space of five hours such a journey as the one 
he suggested, he would end the argument and satisfy his own 
conscience at the same time by exclaiming, ‘‘ Monstrous! per- 
fectly preposterous to expect of any man that he should do 
duty in two places, far distant from each other, almost at one 
and the same moment.”’ 

Now, as the income of the Reverend Phineas Wheezy from 
his numerous benefices and appointments was large, and he 
being unblest with any children to assist him in the agreeable 
occupation of diminishing it, it has always been a matter of 
astonishment that he should have died worth no more than 
£40,000. So it was, however; and the whole of this be be- 
queathed unconditionally to his widow, leaving to each of us, 
his nephews, nieces, and cousins, a legacy of—dependence 
upon the justice or generosity of Aunt Susannah. If I cannot 
applaud my aunt for acting upon this occasion with either 
generosity or justice, I must, at least, admit that she displayed 
no inconsiderable share of humanity. Feeling as she did that 
doubt, anxiety, and suspense are painful sensations, she ex- 
tinguished them in our bosoms by at once assuring us, ‘‘ upon 
her honour, as a lady,” that were it to save us all from 
starving, she would not give us a single shilling during her 
life-time. But she added, that at her death we should be 
remembered, each according to our conduct towards her, 
thus holding us rigidly to our good behaviour. 

At her death !. At the period of my uncle’s departure (1800) 
my Aunt Susannah was already in her sixty-seventh year; and 
as she had always been of a sickly constitution, we could scarcely 
hope that she should live long. Indeed, we had observed, and 
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not without proportionate alarm, a gradual decline in her health 
ever since the day of her beloved husband’s death. Our soli- 
citude—that is to say, of us, the expectant nephews, and nieces, 
and cousins—was intense ; and sharp, indeed, were the strug- 
gles, and frequent the quarrels between us, for precedency in 
affectionate attendance upon the suffering old lady. Kindness 
has been said to kill—oh! could it have availed to cure! 
Aunt Wheezy exhibited symptoms of pulmonary consumptjon ; 
my cousin Robert was anxious that, for the benefit of her 
health, she should pass a few weeks with him at Blowbluster 
Cottage, on the top of North Hill. Towards the end of the 
first year of her widowhood, she had a slight attack of ague ; 
for the benefit of her health, she was invited by my sister 
Briggs to spend the winter months at her house on the bordors 
of the Essex marshes. Dr. Drench, apprehensive that the de- 
pression of spirits under which my aunt had laboured ever 
since the loss of my poor uncle, might lead to some fatal de- 
rangement of the system, recommended a change of scene ; 
my cousin Peter, laudibly zealous to carry the doctor's advice 
into effect, hired a nice apartment for Aunt Susannah at the 
undertaker’s, directly opposite to the churchyard at Kensing- 
ton. She was subject to cholic and spasms in the stomach, 
and frequently was her precious life endangered by their 
attacks. Myaffection for the old lady was manifested by slight 
and delicate attentions, rather than by acts of important ser- 
vice, which, indeed, 1 had neither means nor opportunity to 
perform. I made her frequent presents of choice or early 
fruit—chiefly plums and cherries ; then I would send her a 
mould of ice-cream ; or, if she complained of thirst, I was in- 
stantly at her side, with a goblet of lemonade. It was by such 
and similar petits soins (as the French term these amiable minor 
services) that J endeavoured to please. 

At the time of my uncle’s decease I had just entered my 
twenty-first year. (It is not from any doubt of the reader’s 
knowledge of arithmetic, or with a view to an ostentatious dis- 
play of my own proficiency in that exact science, I also inform 
him that I am now in my fifty-second). My father had be- 
queathed me a property producing an income of about a hun- 
dred-and-fifty pounds per annum. This was not sufficient for 
splendour, scarcely for independence ; in order, therefore, to 
increase it, it was necessary I should assume a profession. I 
chose the bar, and took chambers in Gray’s Inn. I read 
hard; and my vanity leads me to believe that, had J continued 
my studies, my labours would have been rewarded with no 
common share of success. Had Aunt Susannah been a much 
younger woman than she actually was, I should have done so ; 
for the prospect of the legacy I was justified in expecting, by 
being more remote, would have formed a less important item 
in the catalogue of my worldly considerations, and conse- 
quently have less interrupted, if it would at all have inter- 
rupted, my present occupations. As it was, the hope—I would 
say the probability of speedily succeeding to a good share of 
her property, which by dint of assiduity, I might induce her 
to make better, was a temptation too obvious and too strong 
for resistance. There were three other unfortunate circeum- 
stances against me. First, of all the expectants of the Wheezy 
property (and we were nine, male and female), I was the only 


one unmarried ; secondly, I was the only one without any 


evident employment (for being a mere student, and my studies 
not appearing to be productive in a pecuniary sense, my time 
was estimated at no great value) ; and thirdly, I was the only 
one at that time living in London, so that, if anything was. 
to be done, whether as a matter of necessity or to gratify a. 
caprice, it was always—‘‘ Tom is a bachelor, Tom doesn’t live 
so fery far off, Tom has nothing better to do, so Tom must do. 
it.”” From what I have here stated it will naturally be in- 
ferred that profitable application to my profession was im- 
practicable. 

The distance between the aunt and the nephew was soon to 
be diminished. After three y-ars of widowhood, conceiving 


that the establishment at Putney was too large for *‘ a poor 
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be the taste of the British public, or of a faction of their 
museum authorities, when we find that a sum of £6,000, for 
the purchase of shells, was asked for and granted, while a 
grand Anglo-Saxon collection (a museum in itself) was not 
long ago allowed to become the private property of a gentle- 
man in Liverpool! The Blacas collection, which was pur- 
chased for the empire upon the mere motion of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, “upon his own responsibility,” has cost 
£45,000! This seems a good round sum—and what has the 
country for it? Undoubtedly she has more than the value 
represented by the cutting down, lengthening, and altering 
a few “first rates,” about which process little would be said, 
and less, except in certain naval circles, noticed. She has 
the antiques, which represent a certain money value. And, 
after all, what are these treasures about which England is so 
anxious to spend the people’s money—a number of vases of 
the Pheenico-Greek class, and of a later period; all, no 
doubt, very fine in their way, but scarcely one of which 
could suggest a new idea to any student in Greek or Roman 
antiquities; indeed not a few of the specimens have been 
already engraved and published. There are gems of Roman 
imperial portraits, many of which retain cinque-cento mount- 
ings, so that a doubt of the antiquity of at least a portion of 
the collection may be fairly entertained. There are numbers 
of Egyptian relics as common as can be, at the very best; but 
let us say, in the words of a “ cheap Jack,” if you will, the 
“lot was uncommonly dear.” “Sold again, and got the 
money,’ should be assumed as an appropriate motto by the 
posterity of the ducal collectors and vendors. With the 
fancies of the ev-officio British collectors we shall not at pre- 
sent trouble our readers. Our point is more at home. ‘The 
Petrie collection of Irish antiquities is, as it appears, in the 
market. It is essentially an Irish collection, formed upon 
judgment, taste, knowledge, and skill, by one of the first— 
if not the very first—antiquaries of Europe. Our poor old 
bells of the ancient Irish Church, our pastoral staves and 
crosses—what would they be in the chaos of a “ science and 
art department” in Kensington? £45,000 for England in 
one year, and thousands for Scotland, and not a pound 
offered to save to Ireland the very marrow of an illustration 
of the arts and sciences in use amongst her people from time 
immemorial ! 

Perhaps our tlings are so good as to be coveted ; but then 
are Irishmen supposed to be extinct, or to have lost all power 
of making a comparison of the consideration rendered to 
pepular feeling in “the three kingdoms” which constitute 
her Britannic Majesty’s “home territory ?” £45,000 in one 
year (we say nothing of the Scottish grant) for the purchase 
of Greek and Roman antiquities, which illustrate scarcely 
anything, inasmuch as all that can ever be known, or is 
worth knowing, about “ the ancients” is already well known 
to every advanced school-boy! What would not even the 





interest of such a sum, fairly applied, do towards the illus- |, 


tration of our, even say, “ British antiquities ?” And £6,000 
for the purchase of shells! Good gentlemen, is not the 
study of the history of your race of more interest than that 
of the conchology of islands and shipless coasta, of rarely- 
visited seas, where even Alexander Selkirk would not have 
troubled himself to write, “I am monarch of all I survey.” 
£6,000 for shells alone for the British Museum, £54,000 in 
all in one year for that and kindred institutions in Enyland ; 
while poor Ireland, for very poverty, is too likely to see the 
Petrie colleciion, so intensely interesting to the country 
withdrawn and buried in some foreign tomb. nS 

Mr. Gregory, M.P., has recently brought the subject be- 
fore Parliament. We freely endorse each and all of his re- 
marks, as published in the morning papers. He says: 
“There happened now to be a collection of very great 


value—namely, that made by the late Dr. Petrie—which | 


could be acquired by the nation. The sum demanded for it 


' 


was very small, but the value to Ireland was very great | en 
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indeed. ‘There was a rumour that this collection was to be 
removed to South Kensington, there to increase the already 
swollen acquisitions of the department of science: and art. 
As an Irishman, he protested against such a transfer, because 
the collection was purely Irish, and was made by a man who 
had devoted his life to illustrating the early history of his 
native country. He(Mr. Gregory) protested that no greater 
affront could be inflicted upon literary and cultivated society 
in Ireland than that such a collection should be removed 
from that country. This further he would say, that it would 
be esteemed a compliment to the Irish people if the State 
were to purchase the collection of Dr. Petrie, and present it 
to the Royal Irish Academy.” 

Mr. Hunt, in reply, simply stated “that with regard to 
Dr. Petrie’s collection, he was not aware that it had been 
offered to the government, but whenever such an offer was 
made it would receive due consideration.” 

We very well know that in all probability an offer of 
Petrie’s museum must be made to the State. Private indi- 
viduals (or accomplished antiquaries, who alone could under- 
stand its full value) are, as a rule, unable or unwilling to 
interfere with the manifest duty of the empire. In the pur- 
chase of this collection for Ireland by the government, there 
could be no triumph for any political party. After all, the 
boon would not be for Ireland alone. The antiquities once 
removed from the country of their origin would be shorn of three- 
fourths of their interest ; and in this period of locomotion they 
must be considered as accessible to the majority of archzolo- 
gical students in Dublin, as in London or Kensington. ‘Three 
hundred years ago it was the cruel policy of England to 
destroy all evidences of ancient Irish art which the officers 
of the Pale could lay hands on. The crozier of St. Patrick, 
long preserved in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, was 
publicly burned ; the cross of St. Columba, sent by ihe Lord 
Deputy, as a specimen of “an Irishman’s god,” to a lady in 
England; a general burning was made of cur venerable 
books and other church property. Surely, it looks a little 
like a mild extension of the same order of things, if. we find 
that while England and Scotland are receiving enormous 
sums from the State for the collection and preservation of 
foreign and local objects, Ireland is to be refused even a few 
hundreds for the purchase of a museum of native antiqui- 
ties, made by an Irishman, who, as it is well known, devoted 
the best years of his life—nay, his whole life—to the illus- 
tration of the history and antiquities, not only of Ireland, 
but also of a considerable portion of the sister island.— 
Surely, at a time like the present, a concession like that 
suggested by Mr. Gregory, on the part of England to ber 
less affluent sister, would be especially graceful—a compli- 
ment to be appreciated by every party in the land, and which 
we are sure would have the concurrence and sanction of 
every cultivated mind in Great Britain. 








How to Grr Siterp.—How to get sleep is to many personsa 
matter of high importance. Nervous persons, who are. troubled 
with wakefulness and excitability, usually have a strong tendency 
of blood on the brain, with cold extremities. The pressure of the 
blood on the brain keeps it in a stimulated or wakeful state, and 
the pulsations in the head are often painful. Let such rise and 
chafe the body and extremities with a brush or towel, or rub 
smartly with the hands, to promote circulation, and withdraw the 
excessive amount of blood from the brain, and they will fall asleep 
in a few moments. A cold bath, or a sponge bath and rubbing, 
or a good run, or a rapid walk in the open air, or going up and 
down stairs a few times just before retiring, will aid in equalizing 
circulation and promoting sleep. These rules are simple and easy 
of application in castle or cabin, and may add to the comfort of 
thousands who would freely expend money for an anodyne to pro- 
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, mote “ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep !” 


_ Leave nothing undone that ought to be done; and which cir- 
mstances permit you to do.” 
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MY AUNT’S BEQUEST. 


Wartine for a dead man’s shoes is commonly considered to be 
a precarious d>pendence. Be that as it may, no one will deny 
that it is a tedious state of existence. Waiting for a dead 
woman’s slippers is worse both ways. Old men do die; old 
women won’t—if they can help it. And then women are the 
more capricious. I cannot reproach myself with any lack of 
duty towards my Aunt Susannah. during her blessed life-time 
(and a long one it was!), yet But the sanctity of the 
grave must be respected, so I will not even hint a thought to 
the dishonour of her memory. Her husband, the Rev. Phineas 
Wheezy, died in the year 1800. He was Vicar of St. Calvo’s, 
Essex; Rector of St. Snooks’, Lancashire, and of Great Tre- 
diddel’s, Cornwall; Chaplain to Sir Pryse Pryse-Pryse, Bart., 
of Prysellollwyth Hall, Monmouthshire ; Librarian to the Duke 
of Dunderleigh, at Dunderleigh Park, Cumberland; morning 
Lecturer at St. Snorum’s, Yorkshire ; and afternoon Lecturer 
at St. Snort’s, near Rochester, Kent; so, for the convenience 
of not performing any of these various duties, he inhabited a 
house at Putney, in Surrey. It will not be wondered at that 
by the ungodly and the inconsiderate—let us call them the 
envious, rather—he was occasionally taunted with his plurali- 
ties, and reproved for what those cavillers deemed his utter 
neglect of his sacred duties. But against the attacks of such as 
these he was prepared with a ready and an unanswerable defence. 
‘‘ Were I,” he would say, ‘‘ to comply with any one of those 
calls upon my personal attendance—calls various as they are 
numerous, and distant as they are various’ (for on such occa- 
sions my uncle was wont to ensconce himself behind an im- 
penetrable phrase)—*‘‘ distant, I say, as they are various, how 
justly should I stand chargeable with undue preference to that 
one, thereby making my neglect of all the others the more 
offensive, inasmuch as it would be the more remarkable. Be- 
sides, with respect to my lectureships alone—my lectureships 
alone, I say—is it possible—is it within the bounds of human 
possibility, that I should be at St. Snorum’s, Yorkshire, at 
ten in the morning, and at St. Snort’s, Kent, at three in the 
afternoon ? I ask you, is it within the widest scope of possi- 
bility ?” Having asked this perplexing question, he would, 
like Brutus, ‘* pause for a reply ;” and as no one was ever 
found bold enough to deny the impossibility of performing 
within the brief space of five hours such a journey as the one 
he suggested, he would end the argument and satisfy his own 
conscience at the same time by exclaiming, ‘‘ Monstrous! per- 
fectly preposterous to expect of any man that he should do 
duty in two places, far distant from each other, almost at one 
and the same moment.”’ 

Now, as the income of the Reverend Phineas Wheezy from 
his numerous benefices and appointments was large, and he 
being unblest with any children to assist him in the agreeable 
occupation of diminishing it, it has always been a matter of 
astonishment that he should have died worth no more than 
£40,000. So it was, however; and the whole of this he be- 
queathed unconditionally to his widow, leaving to each of us, 
his nephews, nieces, and cousins, a legacy of—dependence 
upon the justice or generosity of Aunt Susannah. If I cannot 
applaud my aunt for acting upon this occasion with either 
generosity or justice, I must, at least, admit that she displayed 
no inconsiderable share of humanity. Feeling as she did that 
doubt, anxiety, and suspense are painful sensations, she ex- 
tinguished them in our bosoms by at once assuring us, ‘‘ upon 
her honour, as a lady,” that were it to save us all from 
starving, she would not give us a single shilling during her 
life-time. But she added, that at her death we should be 
remembered, each according to our conduct towards her, 
thus holding us rigidly to our good behaviour. 

At her death |. At the period of my uncle’s departure (1800) 
my Aunt Susannah was already in her sixty-seventh year; and 
as she had always been of a sickly constitution, we could scarcely 
hope that she should live long. Indeed, we bad observed, and 
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not without proportionate alarm, a gradual decline in her health 
ever since the day of her beloved husband’s death. Our soli- 
citude—that is to say, of us, the expectant nephews, and nieces, 
and cousins—was intense ; and sharp, indeed, were the strug- 
gles, and frequent the quarrels between us, for precedency in 
affectionate attendance upon the suffering old lady. Kindness 
has been said to kill—oh! could it have availed to cure! 
Aunt Wheezy exhibited symptoms of pulmonary consumption ; 
my cousin Robert was anxious that, for the benefit of her 
health, she should pass a few weeks with him at Blowbluster 
Cottage, on the top of North Hill. Towards the end of the 
first year of her widowhood, she had a slight attack of ague ; 
for the benefit of ber health, she was invited by my sister 
Briggs to spend the winter months at her house on the borders 
of the Essex marshes. Dr. Drench, apprehensive that the de- 
pression of spirits under which my aunt had laboured ever 
since the loss of my poor uncle, might lead to some fatal de- 
rangement of the system, recommended a change of scene ; 
my cousin Peter, laudibly zealous to carry the doctor’s advice 
into effect, hired a nice apartment for Aunt Susannah at the 
undertaker’s, directly opposite to the churchyard at Kensing- 
ton. She was subject to cholic and spasms in the stomach, 
and frequently was her precious life endangered by their 
attacks. My affection for the old lady was manifested by slight 
and delicate attentions, rather than by acts of important ser- 
vice, which, indeed, I had neither means nor opportunity to 
perform. I made her frequent presents of choice or early 
fruit—chiefly plums and cherries ; then I would send her a 
mould of ice-cream ; or, if she complained of thirst, I was in- 
stantly at her side, with a goblet of lemonade. It was by such 
and similar petits soins (as the French term these amiable minor 
services) that J endeavoured to please. 

At the time of my uncle’s decease I had just entered my 
twenty-first year. (It is not from any doubt of the reader’s 
knowledge of arithmetic, or with a view to an ostentatious dis- 
play of my own proficiency in that exact science, I also inform 
him that I am now in my fifty-second). My father had be- 
queathed me a property producing an income of about a hun- 
dred-and-fifty pounds per annum. This was not sufficient for 
splendour, scarcely for independence ; in order, therefore, to 
increase it, it was necessary I should assume a profession. I 
chose the bar, and took chambers in Gray’s Ing. I read 
hard; and my vanity leads me to believe that, had I continued 
my studies, my labours would have been rewarded with no 
common share of success. Had Aunt Susannah been a much 
younger woman than she actually was, I should have done so ; 
for the prospect of the legacy I was justified in expecting, by 
being more remote, would have formed a less important item 
in the catalogue of my worldly considerations, and conse- 
quently have less interrupted, if it would at all have inter- 
rupted, my present occupations. As it was, the hope—I would 
say the probability of speedily succeeding to a good share of 
her property, which by dint of assiduity, I might induce her 
to make better, was a temptation too obvious and too strong 
for resistance. There were three other unfortunate circum- 
stances against me. First, of all the expectants of the Wheezy 
property (and we were nine, male and female), I was the only 


one unmarried ; secondly, I was the only one without any 


evident employment (for being a mere student, and my studies 
not appearing to be productive in a pecuniary sense, my time 
was estimated at no great value) ; and thirdly, I was the only 
one at that time living in London, so that, if anything was. 
to be done, whether as a matter of necessity or to gratify a. 
caprice, it was always—‘* Tom is a bachelor, Tom doesn’t live 
so Very far off, Tom has nothing better to do, so Tom must do. 
it.”” From what I have here stated it will naturally be in- 
ferred that profitable application to my profession was im- 
practicable. 

The distance between the aunt and the nephew was soon to 
be diminished. After three y_ars of widowhood, conceiving 
that the establishment at Putney was too large for ‘* a poor 
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lone woman,” she sold the villa, dismissed her servants, and 
rented the parlour floor of a dark, dingy, black house (one of 
those dens with twenty-four small panes of glass, set in thick, 
clumsy frames, to each of the windows, and one solitary poplar 
growing up in front of them), in a narrow street at Kensington, 
where she was waited upon by the one maid-servant. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more melancholy than was 
this change; not but that, in one way, it was gratifying to us ; 
for it required no Johnsonian grasp of intellect to understand 
that the less my aunt spent of her income, the more of it must 
remain for its inheritors. The furniture, the library, the 
plate, the wines—and such wines! (I have said my uncle was 
a parson)—the carriage, the horses—all, all were sold! 
“ So, for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice.” 

Well; although we saw those possessions depart from us, 
there still remained their value in money; and it was a con- 
solatory reflection that money bears interest, which would 
have been lost upon the commodities themselves, for the year, 
or perhaps the two years, our dear aunt might yet live ; for 
she was now seventy, and her health, unhappily, in a more 
unsettled state than ever. 

The anxiety attendant upon the sale of her property, and 
the investment to the greatest advantage of its proceeds, to- 
gether with the fatigue of moving, could not but operate detri- 
mentally to the health of a person so aged and so infirm as 
my Aunt Susannah. It was less to our astonishment, there- 
tore, than our grief, that on the third day after her removal to 
ilre dingy parlour-floor at Kensington, we (the expectants) re- 
ceived intelligence from Dr. Drench that Mrs. Wheezy was 
dangerously ill of a bilious fever! Our distress at this an- 
nouncement was greatly aggravated by the doctor’s pressing 
desire for our immediate attendance, as he could give us no 
hopes of her surviving the next four-and-twenty hours. Never, 
surely, was a departing creature blest with so affectionate a set 
of relatives! Scarcely had we received the afflicting summons 
ere we were all at her bed-side, each accompanied by a physi- 
cian and two apothecaries. 

‘* My dears,” said my aunt (she spoke faintly, and uttered 
only a word or two at a time)—*‘ my dears, this proof of your 
affectionate -solicitude concerning me affects me deeply. I ex- 
pected no less from you, and of this you will receive a proof.”’ 

Here we wept bitterly, begging her at the same time not to 
allude. to that. 

‘¢ Ah, my dears ! to lose your poor aunt at her time of life— 
seventy, only seventy !—would be a severe blow to you !” 

Here we wept more bitterly still. 

«But, my children, for as my children I consider you, pray 
for her—pray for her 2 

Hera we absolutely roared with grief, and were about to 
kneel in order to fulfil the solemn task she enjoined us. 

‘‘ Pray for her speedy recovery and long life.” 

At this precise instant Doctor Drench, perceiving that bis 
patient. was some ‘vhat exhausted by the fatigue of talking, re- 
quested us to quit te room. We readily assented. Cousins, 
nephews, nieces, doctovs, and apothecaries, all adjourned to 
the adjoining apartment. 

«Is there no hope, genticmen ?”’ inquired cousin Robert. 

The gentlemen to whom this melancholy question was ad- 
dressed shook, with becowing gravity, their professional heads. 

‘The lady cannot live through this night,” said one of 
them ; ‘‘ the case is utterly hopeless, therefore for us to repeat 
our visit would be an act of dishonesty.” 

He and the rest accepted their fees, The apothecaries 
looked astonished and dissatistied. ” 

‘ But,” continued the speaker, ‘‘ we will prescribe some- 
thing which, at the wo:st, can do no harm.” 

‘Are you certain—quite certain she will die?” inquired my 
sister Briggs; “is there really no hope? Let us know the 
wvist,”” 

“While there is life there is always hope,” replied Doctor 














Drench, to whom the question was more particularly addressed ; 
‘‘ she may—she may rally a little in the morning.” 

‘‘ May she!” exclaimed cousin Peter, in a tone more indica- 
tive (as I thought) of consternation than of joy ; ‘‘ may she ! 
For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do all of you come again to- 
morrow, for fear of accident.”’ i 

On the second day the physicians came again, and on the 
third we found, notwithstanding this, that aunt was a ‘ deeile 
better.” Peter now admitted that we might as well throw 
money into the Thames as spend it on a hopeless case; the 
extra physicians were dismissed, and Mrs. Wheezy was left 
entirely to the care of Doctor Drench. 

On the fourth day, aunt was ‘‘ not so well;’’ on the fifth day 
she was ‘‘ worse ;”’ on the sixth, ‘‘ she could not possibly live 
through the night ;” on the seventh, ‘* she had rallied a little ;” 
on the eighth, it was ‘all but over;” on the ninth, 
Doctor Drench met us in the parlour to communicate to us that 
in the course of the night, so wonderful a change had taken 
place, that he might now venture to give us hopes. 

‘¢ Hopes, doctor !” exclaimed Peter, ‘* hopes of what ?” 

‘¢ Of Mrs. Wheezy’s recovery; and should she réeover this 
bout, such a change will have been operated in her system 
that—of course I cannot promise it—buct’’ (and here he took 
us all kindly by the hand)—‘‘but, I say, should she recover, she 
may creep on for these ten years to come.” 

This Doctor Drench was a tolerably clever man in his pro- 
fessiou; yet, I own, he had never been a favourite.of mine. 
His pleasing anticipations were confirmed. Aunt Wheezy did 
recover. What was our joy at this event may be more easily 
conceived than described! Our joy, however, did not prevent 
certain little bickerings amongst us, the affectionate relatives 
of Aunt Wheezy. Our assiduous and disinterested attentions 
to her, in the manifestation of which each of us strove to out- 
do the other, were productive of mutual reproaches and recri- 
minations. Cousin Robert told my sister Briggs that the 
object of her extraordinary kindness to the old lady was ‘not 
to be misunderstood.” Sister Briggs declared to Robert that 
she positively blushed at his barefaced proceedings. I: called 
Peter a time-server, while Peter bestowed upon me the title of 
legacy-hunter. I will take this opportunity to mention that 
our disputes upon this, and some future occasions of a similar 
nature, caused a total disunion of one of the most loving 
families the world had ever beheld. 

A few days after my aunt’s blessed recovery, I received from 
her the following note : | 

‘* My pear Tom—Pray come and dine with your poor lone 
aunt on Sunday next at four o’clock precisely. Be with me at 
two precisely, as I have something of great importance to you 
to communicate. Bring The Observer newspaper with you. 

‘*T remain your affectionate aunt, 
‘‘ SUSANNAH WHEBEZY. 





‘¢ P.5.—Bny me a cribbage-board.”’ 

As I had previously engaged to join an agreeable party (a 
certain Miss Anna Maria Brackenbury being one) in an ex- 
eursion to Richmond, this invitation was somewhat mal apro- 
pos; but the ‘* something of great importance’’ was a hint 
sufficiently significant ; so I resolved tu sacrifice my pleasure 
to that which I could not consider in any other light than as 
my interest. 

As the clock struck two, I entered Aunt Susannuh’s dingy 
parlour. The cribbage-board was deposited in.the side-board 
drawer, and The Observer (which I was to read aloud 
after dinner) on the maniel-piece. After a few preparatory 
‘‘a-hems !” thus did my aunt unfold the “ something of great 
importance.” 

‘Thomas, Iam a poor lone woman. Though I am but 


‘seventy-one, I feel that, suffering and ailing as I do, I shall 
not make old bones; I am not long for this-world:; bat, while 
Iam permitted to live, do you, my dear Thomas, consider my 
forlorn condition, and be kind to me. You are a young man, 


aud attendance upon a pror creature like me ennuot but be 
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irksome to you; yet—ah! had I children! but, alas! I have | 


neither chick nor child ; my property is all in the funds, every 
shilling of it is at my own disposal—I say every shilling of it 
is at my own disposal—(do you attend to what I say, my dear 
Thomas ?)—-and when I die! Ah! there are many who look 
forward with impatience to that event—not you, Thomas; 


but during my late illness I remarked that the others—ay, | 





every one of them, seemed anxious for the fatal 


«Why, to speak candidly, my dear aunt,” said I, ‘‘ I must. 


confess—though it grieves me to say it of them—their beha- 
viour was anything but what it ought to have been. Heavens! 


the bare idea of allowing the hope of inheriting a little vile’ 


dross so far to overpower the sentiments of nature, the feelings 


of the heart, the natural affections of the—of the—in short, to | 
entertain sentiments so interested as to lead one to form a wish | 





for ! and so good, so kind an aunt, too! Oh, inhuman!” 
Here my pathos drew tears from Aunt Wheezy’s eyes, and my 
own too. 

‘Ah! my dear Tom, were they all like you! But no 
matter; it will be the worse for them, and the better for some- 
body else, one of these days ;’’ and as she said this, she patted 
my hand, which was resting on her arm. At that moment I 
felt like a sole legatee. ‘‘ But, to what I wished to say to 
you ;” and, continued she, in rather a solemn tone, ‘‘ Thomas— 
Tom, my dear, Saturday is the day for washing poor little 
Flora’ [this was her Dutch pug-dog], ‘‘ amd although the 
dear creature has not been washed since the day I fell ill, yet 
(would you believe it ?) the servant of the house has refused 
to take the trouble of cleaning the little darling !”’ 

I could not suppress my indignation at such barbarity ; yet 
I was at a loss to understand how this could be considered as 
“something of great importance” to me. 

‘‘Now, Tom, as you have nothing else to do, you musi come 
to-morrow at two o’clock, carry the poor thing to the Park, 
and give her a nice washing in the Serpentine.” 

This was an employment for which I felt no relish ; so I 
told Aunt Susannah that it happened most unfortunately that I 
had already engaged myself with a party to the Exhibition, for 
he very hour she mentioned. 

“‘ Very well, sir; I dare say I shall find some one who will 
be glad of an opportunity of doing me a favour.” 

I felt like one disinherited. The sacrifice of a visit to the 
Exhibition was but a trifle (although Miss Brackenbury had 
promised to take my arm through the rooms) in comparison 
with the putting in jeopardy of a fine legacy; so, since it was 
not only my duty, but my desire to obey my dear aunt, I con- 
sented to perform the ceremonies of Miss Flora’s toilette. 

I have said that the change from the villa at Putney to the 
parlour at Kensington was to me, at least, a melancholy one. 
The Sunday dinners of my late uncle used to be as delightful 
as excellent society, an excellent table, and excellent wines 
could make them. Now! At four o’clock I was seated oppo- 
site to my Aunt Wheezy, at a small square table, in her dark, 
dingy parlour, our repast consisting of a roast neck of mutton 
(a thing I detest), three potatoes, two suet dumplings, and a 
pint of Cape Sherry, just purchased at the nearest public- 
house. Such a-dinner was soon ended; and, the cloth being 
removed, I was desired to read The Observer. I began with 
some article of news which I thought might be interesting to 
the old lady, 

‘Is that your method of reading a newspaper ? If the task 
be too troublesome to you, I dare say I can find some one who 
will be glad to take it off your hands. Ah! that I hada child 
of Ty own ! But I am a poor lone woman; I have neither 
chick nor child; my money is all at my own disposal, and—— 
Well, sir, if you choose to read it, begin at the beginning.” I 
began with the first advertisement (which was a long list of 
patent medicines), and read on till I came to the names of 
printer and publisher, Ten o'clock being my aunt’s hour of 
retiring to rest, at half-past nine I was dismissed—not with- 
out @ reminder, however, of my duty for the morrow. 


of me? 
wash Flora in the Serpentine? Who will 
you please—leave me to die alone. 
a last favour of you. 
desire him to be with me to-morrow early. He must make 
some important alterations in a certain paper.” 
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The next morning I waited upon Miss Brackenbury; and, 
telling her that an important affair would deprive me of the 
pleasure of attending her to the Exhibition (I took care not to 
say that I was engaged to wash a dirty pug-dog in the Serpen- 
tine), requested she would allow me to make myself amends 
for so severe a loss by accompanying her in the evening to tho 
theatre. To this request she kindly consented. 

Punctually at two o’clock I was at Kensington ; at half-past 
two I was engaged in the pleasing occupation of scrubbing 
little Flora ; and at three I was again in the dingy parlour. 

‘©Can you play at cribbage, Tom ?” inquired my aunt. 

I answered in the negative—I scarcely knew one card from 
the other. 

‘¢ Then come and tea with me at six this evening, and I will 
teach you.” 

‘© It happens most unluckily,” said I, ** that I have pro- 
mised to take a young lady to the theatre this evening; and, 
as I cannot civilly release myself from the engagement, I 4 

‘‘ Very well, sir. Heaven defend us from depending upon 
one’s relations for any thing! I dare say I shall find some 
one who will be glad to pass an hour or two with me. Only 
remember—my property is all at my own disposal,"’ &. &c. 

I required no plainer hint. I trotted off from Kensington 
to Somers Town, made an awkward apology to Anna Maria 
for this second disappointment, and at six o’clock I found my- 
self enjoying the luxuries of black tea and cribbage with my 
Aunt Wheezy. 

«You are an apt scholar, Tom,” said my aunt, after having 
made me play seven-and-thirty games at penny cribbage with 
her; ‘* come again to-morrow at six, and take your revenge.” 

} lost seven-pence). 
U og gucaet ome : Impossible! I am going with my 
friend Wilkins to ‘*e Opera.” This objection was met by the 
usual hint at her proper.” being entirely at her own disposal ; 
so at six on the following ev. 78 I was again in the dark 
dingy parlour. - teeth 

By dint of the application of this threa. *°*P°° 8 °F i 


be 


perty, Aunt Wheezy contrived, within three m “~nths, to tender 


v. 


me her slave. Every Saturday was I compelleds. ail 





other affairs aside—to wash Flora in the Serpentine ; te » 


roast neck of mutton, drink Cape Sherry, and read The Ob- 


server through every Sunday ; and to play at cribbage, from 
six o'clock till half-past nine, every evening in the week, Sun- 


days excepted. To assert that I did not dare say my soul 


was my own would be ridiculous ; for, to confess the truth, I 


doubt, when I reflect-on my past subserviency, whether I had 
a soul. 


I the midst of these avocations, which entirely diverted me 


from my profession, I yet found time to pay a daily visit to 
Anna Maria. 


(her papa) asked me if I entertained any serious intentions 
respecting his daughter. 
serious indeed, for I contemplated marriage. 


Maria, and my ‘‘ love’ was exactly of that ‘sweet’ quality 
which ‘* meets return.” 


At the end of three years, Mr. Brackenbury 


My intentions respecting her were 
I loved Anna 


“ Sweet is the love that meets return.” 
** Well,” said old Brackenbury, ‘‘ 1 have no objection to you 


for a son-in-law ; you have a rich aunt—if she will give you 
four thousand pounds, I will give you a like sum, and*Anna 
Maria into the bargain. 


That same evening, at cribbage, I ventured to break to Aunt 


Susannah the matter of my intended marriage. 


‘* What!” exclaimed she, ‘* marry! And what is to become 
Who will pass the evenings with me? Who will 
? But doas 
I require only one and 
Call upon Mr. Quirk, my attorney, and 





This wag sufficient for me. I assured my aunt I would 


rather expire thant mrry without her consent. ‘ That’s well,” 
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said she; ‘‘ wait till I die—that will be time enough. Ah! 
me, I shan’t be a trouble to you long.” 

At the end of another three years, Aunt Wheezy not exhibit- 
ing the slightest propensity to dying, Mr. Brackenbury be- 
stowed his daughter’s hand on my rival, Dick Dexter, the con- 
veyancer, 

I lost my mistress ; one by one I lost my friends, Aunt 
Wheezy was-all in all to me. Years rolled on; Aunt Wheezy 
did not die, Sunday brought its neck of mutton, Cape Sherry, 
and Observer ; Saturday, its washing the pug-dog in the Ser- 
pentine (not Flora, for she and a long snecession of dogs had 
gone the way which my aunt would not go); and every evening 
in the week its eight-and-thirty games at penny cribbage. On 
the 2nd of June, 1830, my dear aunt was still alive! She was 
in her ninety-seventh year ; I in my fifty-second. My fellow 
expectants were all dead—I remained the only one possessing 
a claim to the Wheezy property. On the morning of the 3rd 
of June, Aunt Susannah was found dead in her bed. Her will 
was. opened. She left every shilling of hier money to public 
charities ; to me she bequeathed—the cribbage-board ! 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MELBOURNE. 


CHAPTER X. 


More of the Mutiny—The Island of Trinidada—Sunrise—Greetings at Sea, 


AND now we were to have another morceau of the mutiny. Since 
the imprisonment of Murphy and Robinson, Smith, elated by the 
impunity with which he had escaped, persevered in his prener 
ful and insubordinate conduct towards his superiors, and a large 
number of the cabin passengers at length requested the captain to 
put him in irons, lest he should succeed in exciting another emeute. 
That extreme measure became unavoidable upon Saturday night. 
In the evening the mate directed him to go aloft upon duty, but he 
delayed doing so till the order had been twice repeated, and he 
then went expressing a hope that he should »o able to “do” for 
both captain and mate before arri. ing at Melbourne. At half-past 
ten o’clock he absented himself from his watch upon deck, and 
when discovered asleep, he impertinently refused either explana- 
tion or defence. Justice had overtaken him at last. He joined 
his colleagues in their hospital prison. As he was conveyed below, 
a lady in the first cabin was indiscreet enough to describe the cap- 
tain’s conduct as unwarrantable. She found but one person to 
agree with her, however ; all the rest of the cabin passengers, in- 
cluding the Rev. Mr. Grant, emphaticaliy expressing their approval 
of Captain Anderson’s management. After rather an exciting 
scene she was induced to retire to her apartment. 

“Land! Lind!” was the welcome shout which aroused us on 
Sunday morning. At first we believed the news too pleasant to be 
true; but in a few hours the Island of Trinidada became distinctly 
visible to the naked eye, and we sailed past it in the evening, at 
about 44 miles distance. As it lay to the west, in the setting sun, 
it reminded me, both in colour and shape, of Inismac-Nessan, or 
freland’s Eye, over which I have watched the sunbeams play, many 
a delightful evening, sitting upon pleasant Ben- Heder. 

The heat was almost intolerable on Monday, and we glided along 
but slowly. Discontent seemed to be still rife among the crew. 
In the evening two of them got drunk, and insisted upon being 
put in irons with their friends. At night the captain discovered 
the “watch” asleep—of course they were appropriately dealt 
with. On Tuesday another malcontent flung himself overboard, 
but was saved, probably as a verification of the old proverh, ‘he 
who is born to be hanged,” &. On W ednesday we found that 
both, mornings and evenings had become decidedly cooler—the 
tropical heat was gone. This we had anything but an objection 
to. A real grievance, however, was it to observe that we had little 
wind, and that we were again obliged to resort to the process of 
“*bouting ship.” As the night fell we saw five sails in company. 
Another bright golden morning greeted us upon Thursday, com- 
bining. tropical beauty and -fervour with the clear blue sky and 
exquisitely refreshing breczes of the south. We are to be envied, 
for we saw the sun rise—a tropical dawning at sea. A superb 

procession of clouds, literally bewildering our senses with their 
inigical variety of form and colour, heralded the approach of the 
sun, and gradually spread above and around, covering the entire 
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sky with their exquisitely-hued tracery. Then a his own 
glorious face above the horizon, and our dazzled eyes glanced down 
to the sea for relief, but in vain ; for spreading over the tremulous 
waves was a vivid photograph of the magnificent picture in the 
sky. 

At mid-day we had the pleasure of enjoying one of the most in- 
teresting adventures of sea-life. Almost simultaneously at day- 
light we had perceived four ships standing to windward, on the 
blue rim of the horizon. One of them in a few hours approached 
near enough to be signalled, and we ascertained that she was the 
Ambrosine, from London, bound for Launceston, with emigrants, 
Not content with the frigid medium of signalling, however, her 
captain intimated that he would be delighted to come alongside and 
have a friendly gossip. Gladly enough we accepted his invitation, 
and held to, while the Ambrosine gracefully glided round to our 
leeside, till within seeing and speaking distance. The gers 
of the two ships gazed upon each other silently, with emotions it 
would be difficult to describe. I don’t know how to. account for 
it, but certainly there was something in that crowd of eager faces 
which touched a deep chord of my nature, and I had some diffi- 
culty in repressing a ridiculous tear. Nor was Lalone in this—sad 
eyes and throbbing bosoms were all around. 

Speaking-trumpet in hand, Captain Anderson ascended the 
ship’s side, and held a short colloquy with the captain of the Am- 
brosine, who proved to be a friend of his own, Captain Melville. 
After exchanging a few civilities, they wished each other.a pleasant 
voyage, and sheered off again. Some of our passengers gave them 
three farewell huzzas, and the band played * Cheer, boys, cheer” 
with characteristic energy. 

Day closed with a magnificent sunset, of quite a different cha- 
racter from any which we had yet witnessed. As the sun dipped 
into the sea, the west was covered with exquisite streaks of gold, 
and crimson, and yellow, which gradually spread round to the east, 
covered the entire sky for a minute, and disappeared. But their 
last tinge bad scarcely died away when the full moon emerged 
from the sea towards the east, her pure, soft, silvery beams tinting 
the scene with a novel and delicious beauty. Come up to the 
quarter-deck, and stand with me at the stern, endeavouring with 
all your might to impress the beauty of that magnificent picture 
upon your soul—the moon and her attendant stars, shining with 
almost preternatura! brilliancy, through the radiant atmosphere of 
the south—the illimitable blue arch, studded from horizon to hori- 
zon with glowing orbs, of which our world is but a miniature—the 
vast expanse of living waters, heaving and throbbing in the moon- 
light, with a melancholy sound which one might imagine a sigh 
from the myriads whose white bones glisten beneath—one look 
upon this magnificent picture, and your soul has received an inef- 
faceable image of sublimity. | 

This was the time to lean over the gunwale and gaze upon the 
changing face of the sea. The clouds, too, varying in shape and 
colour every second, furnished an inexhaustible orama for the 
imagination. As I live, there to the east stand the ruins of an old 
Irish abbey, the yew trees growing in the deserted aisle, and the 
superb Gothic windows in the gable half hid by festooning ivy. 
Alas, it vanishes as I gaze—a sad emblem of poor Erin’s national 
glory! Now the musicians came upon deck, and gay parties ar- 
range for a dance under the awning. Li 

But it must not be supposed that dancing was the amusement 
selected by all during the delicious hours of moonlight. Glancing 
around the deck, or in the boats at the side, you might see affec- 
tionate little groups, sitting or reclining, or slowly. pacing the least 
frequented corner of the poop, in low, earnest converse; and I am 
very much mistaken if the air was not redolent of many a romantic 
vow. Is that a ship’s light upon the western horizon? No; it is 
the planet Venus descending into the sea. Look! she disappears 
for the night—and so shall i. 

I shall not attempt to describe the beauty of the next delicious 
morning (Friday), but content myself with saying that it was 
fully equal to that of the preceding day—a bright golden sun in a 
pen blue sky, and a pleasant breeze wafting us on to the Promised 

and. 

In the course of the day no less than five vessels were in sight. 
We signalled the Axhbar, from London, for Hong Kong, 45 days 
out; and we had a pleasant. chat with the Etherial, from London 
to Sydney, who informed us that “the Merrie England was two 
days’ sail a-head.” 

Lhe evening became decidedly cool—the sky cloudy and un- 
settled, and the sun retreated prematurely behind a mass of dull 
slate-coloured clouds. Scarcely had he disappeared, however, 
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when a faint glimmer appeared upon the eastern horizon, and for 
the first time we witnessed the moon actually ascending from the 
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sea. Ina minute she had completely emerged, three dark streaks 
of cloud extending across her disc—a glorious captive glancing 
through her prison bars! Higher and higher she ascended, til 
her beams poured a direct path of light over the tremulous waves 
to the side of the vessel, and every object around the horizon be- 
came distinctly visible. A fresh breeze now filled our sails, and 
we sped rapidly along, soon leaving our companion ships far be- 
hind. 





At one P.M. next day we spoke the Alida Maria, from Am- | 


sterdam to Bombay, with coals. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Shark—The Southern Cross—Whales. 


On the morning of our seventh Sabbath at sea we were startled by 
a cry of ** The Shark! the Shark!” and upon hastening to the 
deck we did really see one of those terrible monsters playing around 
the stern of the vessel. It was precisely the weather in which we 
might have expected such a visitor—the air hot and sultry—no 


breeze—the sea clear and placid as a mountain lake—the Tudor | 


completely becalmed. Mr. Hopwood was the first to perceive the’ 
monster swimming astern. 

He is evidently a young one, quite green (but in colour only), 
and about nine feet in length. ooks, baited with pork, are cast 
out, and the monster is soon cautiously scenting at the bait. Look! 
he approaches—bites. Confusion ! the rogue has carried off the 
pork in triumph, and disappeared. But see, here he is again, and 
nibbling at the other hook. Now, he bites—the hook gets well 
into his mouth—pull, pull! now he is half-way out of the water. 
Bah! Mr. Grimes, you are a bad fisher for sharks—the hook has 
slipped from his iron jaws, and he is once more off with the pork. 
I can fancy him grinning at you. 

For two or three hours he continued gambolling near the vessel, 


that Mr. Grimes had relinquished the line, he sallied away in search 
of some other angler equally expert. 

Never can we forget the gorgeous “ architecture of the clouds” 
as the sun set that evening. With shaded eyes, we gazed as he 
descended to the level of the horizon, dipped into the sea, and dis- 
appeared. ‘Two large clouds of dazzling whiteness, which hovered 
over the point of his departure, were suddenly suffused and mottled 
by a glow of bright deep crimson, and in a few minutes a faint 
tinge of the same brilliant colour spread round to the east. At 
hulf-past 10 we again witnessed the descent of the planet Venus 
a fow minutes before the rising of the moon. 

Bright, bracing, and sunny was Tuesday till about 2 o’clock, 
when the sky to the northward became overcast, and we were 
visited by a slight shower. This soon passed away, however, and 
an uncommonly stiff breeze was good enough to succeed. Glancing 
around the horizon we saw no less than eleven vessels, all evidently 
steering the same course as ourselves. Two large whales were also 
discovered close astern. 

Every night, at this point of our voyage, the sky was spangled 
all over by the magnificent constellations of the southern bemis- 
phere, shining with such superb brilliancy as we are strangers to in 
the frigid latitudes of the north. Most beautiful and interesting 
of all was the SourHeRN Cross, which we had been long anxious 
to see—the representative constellation of the south. We saw it 
for the first time this evening. Right over the Cross were two 
clusters of stars, apparently small white clouds, and which are 
actually called ** The Magellan Clouds,” after the illustrious navi- 
gator. 

There was a dance upon the poop in the evening, but most of 
the ladies retired early, as the air had become positively cold, and 
our hair, faces, hands, and clothes were saturated with the heavy 
night dew. 

On Wednesday five vessels were in sight—one being the Bom- 
bay, of Dundee, from London, 58 days out. Immense quantities 
of Cape pigeons now visited us every day; and for the first time 
we saw the celebrated albatross, around which Coleridge’s fine 
ballad, “The Anciente Marinere,” has stted such romantic interest. 
The night was cold, misty, and moonless. 

We were again becalmed for some hours next day, and Captain 
Anderson permitted the boats to be lowered. Glancing around the 
horizon at sunset, we perceived several ships in company. One 
schooner stool to the west, the setting sun lighting up her spars 
and sails; and, a little to the east, an immense shoal of whales 


Were sporting on the water, their blubber spouting up like jets of . 


Sleain, 
[To BR CONTINUBD,] 





HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER XI. 
(Continued from p. 407.) 


** What is Miss Bland’s good pleasure?” asked Herbert, pausing 
beside a couch on which sat Jessie Wychnor, a gentleman, and 
another lady—a brilliant-looking brunette of some two or three- 
and-twenty years, with lustrous black eyes, and dark hair curling 
close to the head in the then somewhat uncommon fashion of the 
“crop,” since made so irritatingly familiar to modern eyes. 

‘First, to take you to task for your base desertion, and next——” 

“My base desertion! When was I ever absent from the post of 
danger ?” 

** Next,” proceeded the young lady, heedless alike of. the inter- 
ruption and the double entendre—“ next to crave a boon.” 

** For you to crave a boon is to confer one. Name it.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed, then softened wonderfully as she lifted 
them to his face, and she looked so extremely handsome, with the 
rose tint flushing her clear olive cheek, that I magnanimovusly for- 
gave Herbert for preferring to remain with some of the pretty 
girls to gossiping below with poor insignificant little me. 

1 stood quietly by, an amused and very clear-sighted spectator 
of the little scene. One happy faculty I possessed, which even 
though but rarely called into action, served nevertheless to neutra- 
lize in some degree the effect of my painful morbid self-conscious- 
ness—the power, I mean, of stepping as it were out of myself—of 
forgetting for the time my own identity, or merging it so com- 
pletely in that of others asto be able in most cases (in all perhaps, 
save those where alone the knowledge could have saved me pain) 
to form a tolerably accurate judgment of the motives and disposi- 
tions of those with whom I came in contact; and I now stood 


-mimi } watching my gently-earnest cousin under this new, and it may be 
occasionally swimming round and round. At last, evidently seeing 


less attractive phase of Ais character, with an amount of penetra- 
tion for which he would hardly have given me credit. 

It is not to be supposed that I had time’ for this close analysis 
while we paused by the couch, for next moment Miss Bland spoke 
again : 

a" That beautiful ballad, of which I was promised a repetition 
and a copy this evening ?” 

‘Part of the promise I can readily fulfil—I'll sing for you till I 
am hoarse as a raven; but both copy and copyright are in the 
brain of this young lady, from whom I learned it.” 

** This little girl ?” 

** My cousin, Miss Eily Wychnor,”’ 

* Indeed, I was not aware.” Miss Bland extended her hand to 
me with a beaming look, then glanced down at her ample drapery 
and up at Herbert, somewhat ruefully. ,“* Lord Robert, perbaps 
you would kindly make room for Miss Wychnor ; I have not an inch 
of space at my side.” 

Lord Robert, a young gentleman of apparently more length than 
depth, rose with an air of languid surprise, an example followed by 
his clear pencilled brows, and murmuring a few words to Jessie, 
gave her his arm, and sauntered slowly away. 

Herbert laughed as he sank into the vacated seat next Miss 
Bland, with me at his side. “ Fairly routed,” he said, as he watched 
the retreating pair. ** By the way, Sargent seems to have transferred 
his allegiance to the younger sister !” 

“Since the elder has transferred hers to his elder brother.” 

**Do you tell meso? how dull I must be not to have per- 
ceived it. That is Saltire singing,” he continued, as a temporary 
lull brought the sound of music from an adjoining room to our 
ears. ‘*What asuperb baritone the man has got; listen to that, 
Eily, and learn never to judge by appearances.’ 

“Shall we join them?” asked Miss Bland, rising as the song 
ended. 

** Certainly, if you wish.” 

Her fine colour had faded, and her brow was slightly knit as she 
took his arm ; altogether she looked a good deal ruffled, and know- 
ing myself to be the cause, I bore the side glance she gave me with 
great philosophy, and good-naturedly forgave her that she hated 
me at that moment. My unlucky presence had marred what 
might have been a very pleasant ¢éte-a-téte, and under the circuin- 
stances it was not in woman’s nature to be quite unmoved; but 
still I could not help thinking her rather unwise to let him see 1 80 
plainly. 

‘** Will you come now, Eily, or wait for me?” asked Herbert. 

“ Thank you, I would rather stay here; but if you could find 
Freddy and send him to me, I would not be much afraid.” 

A few minutes afterwards Freddy bouaded up. That boy was 
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like the ten just men in Sodom—I mean he was like the ten just 
men who were not to be found in Sodom—he was enough in him- 
self to redeem the whole race of Wychnor. 

“ Herbert says you want me?” 

“ Yes I do, Freddy—if you are not going to bed.” 

“No; going to sit up for supper; asked the governor and 
Lady M. Couldn’t say no to me—so it’s all right.” 

Freddy had a nervous, Teutonic fashion of dispensing with the 
personal pronouns, which added strength if not brilliancy to his 
style. 

‘“Gan’t say but I should like a nap between times, though. 
May-be you'd let me put my head upon your lap, now? Don’t 
mind your gown being rumpled—eh ?’ 

“ Not a bit, Freddy.” : 

“ Always said you were the right sort,” he continued, as he pro- 
ceeded to make himself perfectly comfortable, by arranging sun- 
dry cushions at my feet, seating himself, and nestling his head 
agemet my knce. “ There, now, is that cross-grained thing, Lily 

land P 

“ Cross-grained !” I echoed ; “is it the girl who went out with 
Herbert? Why, she looked——” 

“Oh, yes, she looked” (this with a power of sarcasm absolutely 
withering)—“ of course, she looked mild as milk when Herbert was 
by, for she is on for catching him. But if you had seen her when 
he was so long away i I thought to put my head on her lap, just 
like this, now; but she pushed me away, and called me a ‘nasty 
little beast’ and a ‘ great rude monster.” To be sure,” he con- 
tinued, lifting his head, as if a new light had suddenly broken in 
upon him—* to be sure, she had on a white gown, and I might 
have made a mess of it; but it would have been all the same if it 
was black ;”’ and having disposed of the matter with manly con- 
clusiveness, he settled himself to sleep, and I, with both hands 
clasped round his curly head, sat listening to the music, now dis- 
tinctly audible through the open doors of the adjoining room. 

‘So, my pretty equestrienne, do I find you here deserted—how 
fortunate.” 

I turned my head quickly, and with difficulty restrained a cry 
of terror, the man was so—no, not ugly, but there was something 
so singularly repulsive in the aspect of the satyr-like face pushed 
close to mine, that I shuddered. “Go away, please,” I said pite- 
ously. 

“Not I.” He came round the couch and threw himself by my 
side, thereby disturbing Freddy, who grunted forth his disap- 
proval in no measured terms. ** How can that fickle Herbert leave 
you here alone, the wretch ? Such dainty curls, too!” He snatched 
one as he spoke, and kept turning it round and round his finger— 
“T could not help admiring them to-day as they floated in the 
breeze——”’ 

* Lord Saltire, if you do not go Pil——” 

* You'll what ?—threaten to beat me, perhaps? Mignonne, 
where is the horsewhip? I have heard that story—not a bad one, 
by gad.” 

J looked round, but saw no face I knew except George Wych- 
nor’s, gleaming with very malicious fun from a doorway near. 
Then | knew what it meant—a stupid, cowardly attempt to amuse 
themselves at the expense of a child. “Freddy,” I said, shaking 
him eagerly, “ get up and make this man go.” 

Freddy raised his head. ‘“ You let her alone,” he said sturdily, 
ee the advice with two or three lusty kicks, as he rose to 

is feet. 

The Marquis started and bit his lip. “You little desperado,” 
he exclaimed with affected good humour, catching both Freddy’s 
chubby fists, with which the energetic youth was preparing to con- 
tinue the onset. begun by his feet. “ Egad, I always heard it was 
unsafe to rouse a sleeping lion—I’}l believe it in future. Surely, 
Miss Wychnor,” he went on, in a voice so suave and courteous, 
that I stared incredulously, doubting the very evidence of my 
senses, “ you will not refuse me the favour of one song—only one, 
tae ~ amg 4 and expectation have been so raised by all I have 

eard ?” 

“ Refuse to sing for you, Marquis! No, of course not. I am too 
proud of her to let her hide such a light,” and Herbert’s hand was 
on my head, smoothing down my ruffled curls and my perturbed 
spirits with the same firm, gentle touch. 

“ Don’t make her sing for him, Herbert,” interrupted Freddy ; 
“he has been bother * 

“Little boys should be seea and not heard,” said Herbert 
gravely, with a warning look ; ‘or if you will be heard, come and 
udd your voice to the general harmony. You will, perhaps, join 
us, Marquis?” 

“ With pleasire, after I have heard Miss Wychnor. Pray, ex- 


























cuse me a moment.” And bowing to me with asmile which merged 
into a scowl as he turned away, he left us and vanished through 
the door where I had seen George standing a few minutes before. 

“ Herbert, how could you ask him to come sing with us?” 

“For the best of good reasons. Half-a-century past I could have 
ehallenged the man for his impertinence, and perhaps got a bullet 
or a sword-thrust for my pains ; but to-day, nous avons changé tout 
cela. And then I am not supposed to have witnessed the scene, 
though he very well knows that I have. But besides this, he is not 
a very high-minded person, and might annoy you grealty when I 
would not be here. So I thought it best to conciliate him by his 
love of music—the one gentlemanly foible of which I can accuse 
him.” 

Before I had time to reply, the Marqnis rejoined us, and we pro- 
ceeded in a body to the inner room. Miss Bland sat at the piano 
looking rather listless, and as listlessly running her fingers over the 
keys, but she brightened visibly at our approach. 

‘Ah! your prima donna at last,” she exclaimed gaily; “ shall 
I play for you, Lord Wynford? or do you prefer 2 

“Your playing surely, if not too great a trouble.” He selected 
something from the pile of music near, a trio (this was to give me 
fair play), and we began—Lord Saltire, Herbert, and 1. 

That we acquitted ourselves so as to gain unbounded applause, 
was slight merit on my part, for both my companions had superb 
voices. I had almost forgotten my part while looking’in amaze- 
ment at the noble baritone, from whose coarse thick lips rolled 
forth tones full and sonorous as those of an organ—‘a barrel 
organ,” as Herbert slyly interpolated when I ventured ‘on the apt 
and original comparison; but then I have always remarked that 
men, tall ones especially, are far more contemptuously intolerant 
of the personal defects of their brother mortals than are we women, 
who seem, one and all, to be deeply imbued with the truth of the 
words that, tall or short, ‘a man’s a man for ’a that,” and disposed 
to deal out to all alike a due amount of regard, irrespective of the 
question of inches. 

“ But I was promised a solo, Miss Wychnor,” said the Marquis 
when the applause had subsided. 

He spoke so courteously, mellowed doubtless by our united 
efforts at harmony, that a more dignified person than I might have 
willingly acceded. 

Miss Bland had risen from the piano, and Herbert having taken 
possession of it, I knew I was in for a“ nice time,” and so resigned 
myself to go through a regular course, as on my first ormance. 

if I cared for a triumph I had one, for as I sang on, the room 
grew gradually crowded, ‘‘the very girls forgetting to be jealous 
while they listened to you,” as Herbert took care to inform me. 
Once, too, when my voice grew husky, the ladylike youth who bad 
criticized me on my entrance, flew off and brought me a_ glass of 
water, after which I heard him inform Miss Hilton that, pon 
‘onaw, I had the face of a muse,” which effort meeting with no re- 
sponse, he shrank silenced and spirit-crushed into a corner, and 
was heard no more that night in the halls of Wychnor. 3 

_ But I cared very little for their praise—strangely little con- 
sidering the scant measure of the luxury that had been dealt to me 
previously. I thought only of pleasing him, and it was ample re- 
ward when he told ine next morning that “‘ he was proud of me— 
that I was the best bred girl, andthe most innately a lady he had 
ever met.” I say next morning, for on the first summons to supper 
I took advantage of his turning aside a moment to speak to Miss 
Bland, to slip away unperceived, and hurry to my refugium 
below, where I remained perdu till the breaking up of the party 
enabled me to reach my room unmolested. 

They were queer times, those early days at Wychnor Park— 
strange in themselves with their sudden alternations, stranger still 
by contrast with the gloomy past; yet, why I dwell on them with 
such accuracy I can hardly tell, save inasmuch as éach incident, 
however trivial, is a plea to my own heart, why, neglected, and 
despised by all but him, that heart should have given itself irre- 
trievably, and to the last tiny particle, unasked—perhaps uncared 
for—into the keeping cf Herbert Lyndon. ; 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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An American paper, among other suggestions which will enable 
@ person to avoid the cholera, says:—“ Eudeavour, if possible, to keep 
@ clean conscience, and two or three clean shirts. Rise with the lark, 
but avoid larks in the evening. Be above ground in all your aneney 
and above board in all your dealings, Love your neighbour as yourse f, 
but don’t have too many in the same house with yon.’ 


A young gentleman, suffering from too strong sensation of the 
more tender feelings, defines bis complaint as an attack of Jaseitude, 
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CLIMATE. 


(FROM PROFESSOR MAPOTHER’S “ LECTURES ON PUBLIC HEALTH”). 


Tue cold climates are such as lie between 55° of north and south lati- 
tudes and the poles, and the place which has the lowest annual mean— 
namely, 1-66°—is Melville Island. The range I have mentioned includes 
most of the north of Ireland and Scotland; but a bounteous Providence 
has sent us the Gulf Stream, which mitigates the rigorous climate which, 
from the position of the island, would be ours. The diseases said to be 
due to intense cold are often more justly attributable to a combination 
of this condition with humidity; they are of the rheumatic, scrofulous, 
pulmonary, and diarrhoeal types. In arctic regions, too, low temperature, 
combined with sach degenerating influences as deficient light and scanty 
food, has stunted the races which inhabit them; but they are free from 
the ills (consumption included) which a faulty civilization has inflicted 
upon other races. As was quaintly said by a Danish writer more thau 
a century ago of Greenland: “The temperature of the air is not un- 
healthful, for, if you except the scurvy and distempers of the breast, they 
know nothing here of the many other diseases with which other countries 
are plagued, and these pectoral infirmities are not so much the effect of 
the excessive cold as that of nasty foggish weather, which this country is 
very subject to.” 


The term “temperate climate ”’ is usually bestowed on all those be- 
tween 30, and 55° of northern and southern latitudes, and in them a 
wider range of temperature has been observed than in the arctic or torrid 
zone; for instance, the Surgeon-General of the United States tells us that 
at Fort Kent, a range of 129°, or from 39° to 190°, occurred in the year 
1845. As an example of one of the most favoured climes in this zone, 
I will confine your attention to our own island. 

Descriptions of the climate of Ireland are contained in the writings of 
the Four Masters, and concerning later periods, in those of Boate, Moly- 
neux, and Rutty, and all seem to indicate that it has undergone no re- 
markable change within a period extending over many centuries. Now, 
as then, its principal features are the general prevalence of westerly winds, 
of severe easterly gales in spring, which have been complained of by 
almostevery ancient writer, the comparative mildness of winter and the 
coldness of summer, dampness at all seasons, and a generally equable 
temperature. The last-named condition, as I have observed, is due to its 
being surrounded by sea, and to the influence of the Gulf Stream, for 
while parts of the Continent—Prussia, for example—are annually covered 
with snow, and the Elbe is not unfrequently frozen, our northern lakes 
are scarcely ever frozen, and the myrtle bluoms in the open air at Glen- 
arm in the same latitude—namely, 55° N. Few parts of this country are 
more than 300 feet above the sea level, so that but about one degree of 
temperature is thus lest by elevation. 

The superficial features of Ireland account to a-great degree for the 
mildness and dampness of its climate, and foremost among such features 
must be noted the abundance of lakes, rivers, and bogs, which so plenti- 
fully yield water to the clouds by their evaporation. ‘The vastness of the 
Shannon, “ spreading like a sea,’’ as the poet Spenser has it, would, in 
so small an island, alone account for its humidity, which, however, is not 
80 excessive as to deserve Lord Macaulay’s description, * Ireland is a 
marsh, saturated with the vapours of the Atlantic.” The geological 
substrata are mainly lime-stone, granite, quartz, and sandstone, and they 
are clothed with soils of more than average fertility, except where bog 
wn" vegetal matter carbonized by mvisture—not by heat, as coal is) pre- 
vails, 

The mean annual temperature may be set down at 50°, the winter 
average at Dublin being 4/9, and the summer 61°, our city being in lati- 
tude $30 20’ N., and 60 17’ longitude W. In Belfast, I find the summer 
average is 649, the winter 400, or the annual mean 52%. The severity of 
our winter rarely sets in till after Christmas, and the amount of frost is 
below that of England. ~ If our climate depended only on its latitude, 
and was not warmed by the Gulf Stream, the winter mean would fall to 
100 instead of varying, as it does, higher than that of Milan, and being 
as high as if our position was 15° nearer the equator. The warm water 
of this great oceanic current sometimes bears with it tropical fruits and 
fishes to our shores, Its proximity is, however, attended with the dis- 
advantage, that it occasionally promotes fearful storms, the most disas- 
trous of which was that of 1780, when 20,000 persons were destroyed on 
shore by the fall of houses and the rush of the winds, 

rhe mean annval height of the barometer, the instrament which 
measnres the pressure of the air, was for six consecutive years 30°55, 
29'31, 30°13, 30:58, 30°64, 29°27, and one of the highest degrees it has 
ever attained was 31:5, and the lowest 27:5. 

he amount of rain varies in different parts of the island, being great- 

est along the Atlantic shores, owing to the influence of the ocean and to 
the mountainous ranges which run close to the sea; there was, for in- 
stance, at Collooney, near Sligo, 42 inches of rainfall, while it was bat 
lin the central district, Armagh. At Belfast the annual average is 
about 35 inches, at Dublin 30—zreatest ia October, least in February, 
according to that learned m:ivorologist, the Vice-Provost of Trinity 
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College, to whose writings Iam indebted for nearly all the facts I give 
you relating to our climate. The number of wet days is much greater 
in this country than in England, as is also the rainfall, which at London 
averages but 21 inches, and these circumstances have originated the pre- 
vailing, though to a certain extent exaggerated, impression of the humi- 
dity of our atmosphere. That it does not shorten life appears from the 
fact that the number of persons over 100 years of age is, in proportion 
to the populations, five times as great in Ireland as England, and the 
greatest longevity has been observed in Connaught, the wettest of the 
provinces. If 100 be allowed to represent the utmost saturation of the 
air, 58 is the average for Ireland, 92 for November and December, and 
on many days it attains the enormous per-centage of 94o, 
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PICTURES AND DREAMS. 
BY T. C. IRWIN. 


No. IL—A ROMAN NOON, 


*Tis now an old Italian noon; the sun of summer glows 

O’er Nemi's wooded hills and lake naveled ix. deep repose ; 

Beyond the villaged, villa’d plain the Seven-hill'd City lies, 

Its towers and temples piled in marble glory to the skies; 

A-left, the long sea-dotted line of spacious azure brine; 

North, west, and south, the ridges of the snowy Appenine ; 

Here, broken by black cypress spires or thunder vpour's frowns, 
There, by Etruria’s hills abrupt, clustered with wite-walled towns. 
Around, the grapes on sunny mounds grow purple everywhere; 
Remote, the green oak forest tops wave in the shining air ; 

Beside the meer, through leafy glooms, a villa, marble white, 
Luvoks down an avenue of pine, backed by a rocky height— 

A cool resort and tranquil, sheltered from the sun and breeze, 

With sunny walks and thymy hedges murmurous with bees. 

Here, on the grassy mead in spring, the daffodil grows yellow; 
Here, hung in alcoves fragrant, brownly swells the chesnut mellew; 
Here, laurels patter dusky leaves when evening has withdrawn 
Her lustre; here the hyacinth opes in April blue at dawn. 

A spot of sweet and serene air, with many a winding path 
Sheltered from zstuons fierce extremes and from the tempest’s wrath ; 
When rugged rising cloud-tracts gather for a night of rains, 

The torrent moans, the swollen mountain river floods the plains; 
And when upon wild winter noons the friths begin to swell, 

When a dry clashing sound is heard from inland hill and dell, 

And mingles in the dolorous void the forests’ surging roar, 

With the foamy sullen murmur of the long resounding shore. 


“Come, Marcus, banish for an hour ambition, toil, and care, 

The baths, the forum's clamour, the arena’s bloody glare; 

The day is festal, let us to yon mossy spring repair: 

Thence, from the arched cellar, bring the cobwebbed cask of wine, 
While, tempered by the azure north, the summer wind divine 
Breathes over banks of daffodils and violets, where the pine 

And hoary-draped poplar high their shadowy roofs entwine. 

Sweet ease for me, not labour; be it others’ lot to range 

The vasty seas for gain—the happy seek no aid from change. 

Let others pass from west to east, from ocean to the lands 

From whose white mountains Ganges rolls, turbid with golden sands; 
Here, willow-shaded, be it ours to taste the noon’s repose 

In nooks like this, reclined, by beds of lavender and rose; 

And while the neat slave cools our cups in freshes gliding down, 
Quaff joyous, chanting festive verses in a parsley crown; 

Or pray to Pan to guard my goats and flocks upon the lea 

From Calabria’s fiery summer and the wet winds of the sea; 

Or, nobler yet, to Jove to grant us, as the seasons roll, 

The god's best gift—an equable calm climate of the soul, 

Where life's rich sun shines radiantly, but with no tropic glow, 
Where passion’s tempests strike not, but contentment’s breezes blow; 
While conscience, like the broad bright moon that rules the moving sea, 
Sways every feeling, thought, desire in equanimity ;— 

A healthful spirit shielded in a happy form of health, 

The vineyard’s jocund juices, with the wheatfield's temperate wealth ; 
Salubrious air, rest, exercise; all aids that wisdom lends 

Bright studies, labours suitable, and groups of cheerful friends.” 


Thus passed the friends in rural rest and converse the bright hours, 
Till through the green ravines around came shrilling from the bowers 
The shepherd's whistle, and the tinkle of the gathering flocks 

Came ringing through the stillness of the shady paths and rocks; 
The tree-tops moved in evening’s wind, the grass gleamed faint with dew 
And further o’er the lowlands spread the mountain's airy blue. 

But while deep stillness reigned around, and eastward the first star 
Pencilled its trembling brilliance on the azure lake—afar, 

Majestic sunk the day beyond the Capitol’s golden dome ; 

With the pomp of cloudy armies spread the sunset over Rome ;— 
Then pass’d in minatory march beyond the Alpine wall— 

Moving im bloody shadow toward the barbarous realms of Gaul. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1728. 
( Continued.) 


In this year some benevolent gentlemen of the faculty resolved 
on founding some asylum to which the afflicted might apply for 
medical aid, and where they might be removed and taken care of 
during the continuance of their malady. Accordingly, six surgeons 
associated together, and took a small house in Cook-street, capable 
of accommodating four intern patients—being the first charitable 
institution of the kind established in Dublin, and which was sup- 
ported by subscription of individuals who approved of the project. 
In a short time the subscriptions increased so rapidly as to enable 
them to increase their establishment beyond their then limited ac- 
commodation. They therefore removed it from their small house 
to one considerably larger on the King’s Inns-quay, where they 
accommodated fifty patients. ‘This continued to flourish till the 
site of the Four Courts was determined on, which comprehending 
the ground on which the infirmary stood, it was necessary again to 
remove it. An eligible situation offering in Jervis-street, an ad- 
vantageous bargain was made with Lord Charlemont, and the insti- 
tution transferred thither. In the year 1792, the governors feeling 
the inconvenience of acting without the confidence of sufficient 
sanction, made application to government for a charter. Their pe- 
tition stated ** that for many years past the institution had been of 
great and manifest advantage to the sick and wounded poor of the 
north parts of Dublin, by supplying them with medical and sur- 
gical assistants, medicine, and all manner of necessaries, without fee 
or reward. That it was supported entirely by the charitable con- 
tributions of the public, and that several persons who are disposed 
to contribute liberally to its support are deterred from so doing 
because the present governors are incompetent to receive and 
manage the same, from the want of a charter of incorporation to 
insure the funds and enforce the necessary regulations.” The char- 
ter was forthwith granted, and the governors were incorporated by 
the name of the “‘ Guardians and Governors of the Charitable In- 
firmary, Dublin.” 


Archbishop King in this year appropriated the mensal lands of 
his see to augment the vicarages of Inch and Kilgorman, Arklow, 
Bray, Derrylossory, and Glendalough, and in lieu thereof he pur- 
chased for the see about thirteen acres of land on the north side of 
Dolphin’s Barn, and obtained an act of council to annex same to 
the see in perpetuity. He expended asum of £3,000 in repairing 
_ and adorning the episcopal palace at St. Sepulchre’s, which was in 
a ruinous condition; and he also erected a court-house for its 
manor at his own charge, to which he joined a prison for the con- 
finement of debtors. 


Doctor MacMahon, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in this 
yeur published his famous work in reply to an anonymous and very 
intemperate treatise which had been written on the occasion of the 
controversy between the Archbishop of Dublin and the Archbishop 
of Armagh touching the primacy or “the primatial dignity and 
jurisdiction of Armagh.” It was industriously whispered that Dr. 
Butler, the Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, was the author, and 
the report was believed until his grace solemnly denied the impu- 
tation. Even after it was ascertained to be the production of the 
Rev. John Hennessy, a Jesuit of Clonmel, it was continued to be 
said that Dr. Butler approved of it, and co-operated in its circula- 
tion. ‘This acrimonious brochure happening to fall at length into 
the hands of Dr. MacMahon, just when he had prepared for the 
press his ‘‘Jus Primatiale Armacanum,” he resolved to defer the 
publication until he had written a refutation of his unknown anta- 
gonist. ‘The whole was at length published in 1728, the reply be- 
ing added to the “ Jus Primatiale Armacanum” as an appendix, or 
rather a second volume, under the title of ‘* Prosecutio ejusdem 
argumenti contra anonymum.” ‘This celebrated treatise is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the best that ever appeared on the pri- 
matial controversy ; it must ever continue a standard work, for it has 
totally exhausted the subject. (a) 


During the autumn of this year great disturbances took place in 
different parts of the country, particularly in the west of England, 
owing to tumultuous mobs going about to pull down the turnpikes, 
which were at this time first erected. In London and Westminster 
robberies in the streets prevailed at this time to a great extent, so 
that the government were obliged to issue a proclamation for their 
suppression. In Cornwall, too, though from different causes to 


that which produced the outbreaks in the other districts, the spirit 
(a) Dr, Renehan’s “ Collections on Irish Church History.” 
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of insubordination appears to have been excited to an extraordi- 
nary extent, displayed principally among the miners in that part 
of the country. The tg is from a private letter to the At- 
torney-General, Sir Philip Yorke, by his brother-in-law, Mr. Jones 
of Penzance: “* We are at present in this country in a state of civil 
war, the Tynners being up in most parts, carrying off the corn 
wherever they can find it, breaking open houses, and destroying 
everything they meet with, threatening to burn the towns in case 
of resistance. We have seen several justices, with a number of 
men armed, this week at Penzance, the Tynners having sent word 
they would fire the town and ransac our deanery if opposed; but 
on finding we were so well prepared for them, they went to St. 
Ives, where they were warmly received, three or four of them being 
killed on the spot, and a great many wounded. They now threaten 
revenge, the consequence of which is much dreaded.” (6) 


In Scotland, the Highlands at this period seem to have been in 
a very lawless condition. The activity of Lord Lovat at this time 
in quelling the turbulent spirits who infested this part of the coun- 
try, and his loyalty in carrying out the Acts for disarming the 
Highlanders, are thus recorded in the Craftsman of the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1728: “Inverness, 15th November—Our prisons ‘are now 
crowded with thieves, brought in by the independent company com- 
manded by Lord Lovat, who lately made an expedition into the 
far Highlands at the head of about sixty men of his company, by 
whose vigilance in discovering the common haunts of those rogues, 
twenty-six of them were secured in the space of six days by divid- 
ing his company into small parcels and marching them into. diffe- 
rent countries ; but they had not that good success in finding any 
arms, though all care imaginable was taken for that purpose, the 
Acts made for disarming the Highlands having had this desirable 
effect. ‘Thus we owe our safety to those salutary laws and the 
good dispositions made by General Wade for their execution.” 


The following story was alluded to during a debate which took 
place about this time in the House of Commons by the speakers on 
the opposition side, in proof that the spirit of disaffection to the 
Protestant interest was not extinguished in the nation. ‘The old 
conduit in Cheapside being ordered to be pulled down to make that 
street more commodious, a petition was presented to the commou 
council by some citizens, desiring leave to erect a statue of King 
William in the same place at their sole expense, which was refused ; 
and upon this occasion one of the common council mude use of 
this remarkable expression: “* That to consent to such a request 
would be only removing one nuisance to set up another.” (c) 


A bill brought forward this session increased the strictness of 
the penal statutes against the Catholics, as far as regardu:l the 
admission of attorneys and barristers to practise the law. ‘ As 
the law stands already,” says Archbishop Boulter, ‘** these several 
persons ought to be Protestants, but they give no further security 
of their being so than that, if they are born of Popish parents, 
they must produce a certificate of their having received the sacra- 
ment in the Church of England or Ireland.” The bishop com- 
plains “that parties coming trom London obtain the necessary 
certificate on their way home, and so are enabled to practise the 
profession of the law, to the great grievance and annoyance of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects.” What would the Archbishop say 
now, if he could see the prospect of the elevation of a Papist to the 
Chancery bench ? 


The following epitaph was placed on the grave of Margery Scott, 
who died at Dunkeld, 26th February, 1728: 


“Stop, passenger, until my life you reaad— 
The living may get knowledge from the dead. 
Five times five years I led a virgin life; 
Ten times five years I was a virtuous wife ; 
Ten times five years I lived a widow chaste; . 
Now tired of this mortal life, I rest. 
Between my cradle and my grave have been 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen ; 
Four times five years a Commonwealth I saw; 
Ten times the subjects rose against the law; 
Twice did I see-old Prelacy pulled down, 
And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown ; 
An end of Stuart race—I say no more; 
I saw my country sold for English ore. 
Such desolation in my time hath been, 
I have an end of all perfection seen.” 


(6) Hardw. MSS., Wimpole. 
(c) ** Historical Gleanings of the Georgian Era.”’ 
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“‘ Eternal Powers! what ruins from afar 
Mark the fell track{of desolating war ! 
Here art and commerce, with auspicious reign, 
Once breath’d sweet influence on the happy plain, 
While o’er the lawn, with dance and festive song, 
Young pleasure led the jocund hours along. 
In gay luxuriance Ceres, too, was seen 
To crown the valleys with eternal green. 
Ah! who the flight of ages can revoke ? 
The free-born spirit of her sons is broke, 
The vassal wretch obsequious drags his chain, 
And _ hears his famished babes lament in vain; 
Here sullen beauty sheds a twilight ray, 
While sorrow bids her vernal bloom decay.” 
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CASTLELOST. 


“ Here moss -grown trees expand the smallest leaf, 
Here half an acre’s corn is half a sheaf, 
Here hills with naked heads the tempest meet, 
Rocks at their sides and torrents at their feet, 
Or lazy lakes, unconscious of a flood, 
Whose dull brown naiads ever sleep in mud: 
Yet here content can dwell. 

PARNEL. 


—— f 


“In those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav’nly pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns.” 
Pope. 





Lost, indeed Lost—all lost but the name! This forlorn pile 
was for successive ages the residence of the Tyrrel family, 
Whose possessions were forfeited in the war of 1641, and 
given to a stranger. On the castle lands are the remains of 
the ancient parish church, which contain vestiges of various 
. Monuments to that family, among which is an altar-tomb with 
the recumbent figure of a knight in armour. ‘There are 
several Danish forts in the neighbourhood, near one of which, 
on the lands of Gortumloe, were discovered, in the year 1836, 
four perfect human skeletons. Castlelost is in the barony of 
Fertullagh, of which the Tyrrels were lords for centuries. A 
celebrated monastery was founded here by St. Carthag, or 


€8 





Mochuda, in which he presided for more than forty years over 
867 monks, who supported themselves and the neighbouring 
poor by their labour. There was also a very eminent school 
under the direction of St. Carthag in connexion with the 
monastery, but in the Easter holidays of 630, he and his 


‘monks were driven from the abbey by King Blathmac, and 


the saint took refuge at Lismore, where he died in 636. He 
is said to have been succeeded by Constantine, King of 
Britain, who resigned his crown ; and the names of succeeding 
abbots are preserved till the year 783, from which date there 
are no further records of the monastery. (a) 

(a) Archdall’s “ Mon-sticon.” Lewis’s “ Topographical Dictionary.” 
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Hard. by the castle is an ancient tumulus or mound, which | 
was supposed to have **been seized upon by the original pro- 
jectors as a happy addition to its strength, as the traces of a 
kind-ef -breastwerk-may~be discerned mid-way-up- the mount 
on the south face, probably extending entirely round ; the cir- 
cumvallating lines of the fortress embraced this elevation, and 
as a strong out-work added greatly to its general defence. 
Except this mount, the ground is level for a considerable dis- 
tance round, and on the west an extensive morass forbids ap- 
proach on that side. A small part of the mount was cut away 
to form the high road that runs past towards Rochford, for- 
merly Beggar’s Bridge, from which it is distant about a 
mile.” (a) 

When Hugh De Lacy obtained from Henry II. the whole 
kingdom of Meath, of which he was made Lord Palatine, he 
divided Meath amongst his various chiefs, who were com- 
monly denominated De Lacy’s Barons. Hugh Tyrrell ob- 
tained Castleknock, and his descendants were for a long period 
Barons of that interesting locality ; and Henry Il. enfeofed 
Hugh Tyrrell the elder in the lands of Kilmahallock, with the 
appurtenances, together with a moiety of the river Liffey as 
far as the watercourse, near the gallows. Hugh bestowed the 
Jands on the Prior of Kilmainham, and with the concurrence 
of his brother Roger further granted to him Chapelizod 
and Kilmainham, free from all secular service and burdens, 
with all liberties and free customs. -The first witness to this 
latter deed was the son of the grantor, Hugh, and he con- 
firmed his father’s donation by a subsequent deed. (b) 

In the ‘‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ we read that when 
that corrupt and rapacious governor, Piilip of Worcester, en- 
tered the city of Armagh in mid-Lent, accompanied by Hugh 
Tyrrel, he subjected the inhabitants to six days pillage, having 
robbed the clergy and churches. Hammer, in his chronicle says: 
‘‘In March, about the middle of Lent, he came to Armagh, 
where he extorted and per force exacted from the clergy there 
a great mass of money and treasure. Hugh ‘Tyrrel, ‘ his fellow 
scraper,’ took from the poor priests at Armagh a great brass 
pan or brewing furnace, which served the whole house. - It is 
further stated that as a judgment from Providence for those 
robberies, Worcester was seized with a sudden and violent 
cholic; which nearly killed him; and that the house where 
Tyrrel lodged having taken fire, all the plunder he had was 

consumed to ashes, together with the horses.that carried them. 
However, it appears that Tyrrel, terrified in conscience, re- 
stored their pan to the priests. (c) 

In 1302, Gerald Tyrrel and Richard Tyrrel were two of 
the ‘‘ Fideles” of Ireland whose military services were sought 
by King Edward for the war in Scotland. When, in fifteen 
years, after Edward Bruce led his rash invasion into Ireland, 
in his southward march he encamped before Castleknock, and 
took the Baron and his lady prisoners, but they were soon 
after ransoned. 

{n 1308, the Prior of Kilmainham sued Richard Tyrrel for 
Chapelizod and five carucates of land in Kilmainham, as having 
been granted to the Priory by Hugh Tyrrel, the ancestor of 
Richard, and having established his right, Richard was com- 
pelled to confirm the donation. 

In the year 1356, it is stated that Garret Tyrrel was put to 
death by the King of England’s people in the plaius of Dublin. 

dn 1366, Hugh Tyrrel, described as Lord of Feriullagh in 

Westmeath, was slain by the Berminghams. In 1484, James, 

the son of Richard ‘'yrrel, died. (d) 

{n 1408, Walter ‘lyrrel, Sheritt, Robert Tyrrel, and Henry 
Fitzwilliam, were by royal mandate directed to levy smoke 
silver over to county of Dublin, and in the same» year. the 
cheriff was ordered to insi.tuiv inquiry as to all who exported 
corn or fish from ireland without license. (e) 


(a) “Irish Penny Magazine,” 1833. 
(&) D’Alton’s “ County of Dublin.” 
(c) “ Annals of the Four Masters.” 


(d) lbid. 
‘{e) Chancery Roll, Rolls Office. 
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* In 1425, Walter Tyrrel was sheriff of the county of Dublin. 

On the 28th November, 1565, Sir William Fitzwilliam, the 

Lord Deputy, writing to Secretary Cecil, states that Captain 

Tyrrel and his friends had spoiled 600 or 700 ‘cattle, by four 
of the O’Mores, who were taken in the last wars by the Earl 

of Kildare. 

On the 5th of March, 1566, Thomas Lancaster, writing to 

the Earl of Leicester, states that ‘“‘ Kildare has apprehended 

Tyrrel, who was at the murder of Delvin’s uncle ;” and the 
Queen, writing to the Lord Deputy on the 28th March, states 

that the Earl of Kildare should be commended for his service 

in apprehending Tyrrel, who murdered the Baron of Delvin’s 
brother.” But it would appear that Tyrrel was soon after- 

wards restored to royal favour, for on the 7th of February we 
have a notice by Fitzwilliam “ of certain moneys which the 
Lord Deputy has desired him to travail with Cecil for the pay- 
ment of Seagrave and T'yrrel. 

On the 28th June, 1577, the Lord Deputy wrote to John 
Tyrrel, Sheriff of Westmeath, directing a restoration of the 
distress or sureties to answer the fines being given. 

In the State Paper Office is a petition of Ellen Nugent, in 
1582, to Burghley, praying a stay of the suit of John Tyrrel of 
Fertullagh for a parcel of land called Roberston, * settled on 
her and her child by her husband, Nicholas Nugent, before his 
troubles ;” and in the same department is preserved a curious 

paper entitled, ‘‘ Abridgment of Confessions taken against the 

disturbers of Parliament, Richard Netterville O’Farrell Ban, 

Patrick Tyrrel, Edmund O’Reilly, Sir Hugh Magennis, and 
John Cusacke, showing how they were persuaded to resist 

the’ bill for the suspension of Poyning’s Act,” 

In the year 1597, Captain Richard Tyrrel, with the O’Cava- 

naghs, O’Conors Faly, the O’Mores, and the O’Byrnes, car- 

ried on a great war in the country of the Butlers, from Lady” 
Day to Christmas. Amongst other exploits they slew two bodies 
of soldiers at Port-leix (Maryborough). 

‘This Captain Tyrrel (continue the Annals), one of the 
Lords of Fertullagh, was one of the most valiant and celebrated 
commanders of the Irish in the war against Elizabeth; and 
during a period of ten or twelve years had many conflicts with 
the English forces in various parts of Ireland. He was parti- 
cularly famous for bold and hazardous exploits and rapid ex- 
peditions ; and copious accounts are given of him by Fynes 
Moirison, MacGeoghegan, and others. After the reduction 
of Ireland, he retired to Spain. ‘The battle of Tyrrel’s Pass 
is described by MacGeoghegan, and mentioned by Leland 
and other historians. It was fought in the summer of 1597, 
at a place afterwards called Tyrrel’s Pass, now the name of a 
town in the barony of Fertullagh, county Westmeath. When 
Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, heard that the English forces 
were preparing to advance into Ulster under the Lord Deputy 
Borroughs, he despatched Captain Tyrrel, at the head of 400 
chogen men, to act in Meath and Leinster, and by thus en- 
gaging some ofthe English forces of the Pale, cause a diversion 
and prevent their joiming the Lord Deputy Borroughs, or co- 
operating with Sir Conyers Clifford. he Anglo-Irish of Meath 
assembied at Mullingar to the number of 1,000 men under the 
command of Barnwell, Lord of Trimbleston, intending to pro- 
ceed to join the Lord Deputy. Tyrrel was encamped with his 
small force in Fertuilagh, and was joined in command by young 
O'Conor Faly, of the King’s county. ‘he Baron of Trimbles- 
ton having learned where Tyrrel was posted, formed the 
project of taking him by surprise, and for that purpose de- 
spaiched his son at the head of the assembled troops. ‘Tyrrel 
huving received information of their advance against him, im- 
mediately put himself in a posture of defence, and making a 
teint of flying before them as they advanced, drew them into a— 
defile covered with trees, which place has since been called 
Tyrrel’s Pass; and having detached half of his men under 
the command of O’Conor, they were posted in ambush in & 
hollow adjoining the road. When the English were passing, 





O’Conor and his men saliied out from their ambuscade, and 
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with their drums and fifes played ‘Tyrrel’s March,” which 
was the signal agreed upon for the attack. Tyrrel then rushed 
on them in front, and the English, being thus hemmed in on 
both sides, were cut to pieces, the carnage being so great that 
out of their entire force only one soldier escaped the slaughter, 
who having fled through a marsh, carried the news to Mullin- 

ar. O’Conor displayed amazing valour, and being a warrior 
of great strength and activity, he hewed down many of their 
men with his own hand; while the heroic Tyrrel, at the head 
of his men, repeatedly rushed into the thick of the battle. 
Young Barnwell being taken prisoner, his life was spared, but 
he was delivered to O’Neill. A curious circumstance is men- 
tioned by MacGeoghegan, that from the heat and excessive 
action of his sword arm, the hand of O’Conor became so 
swelled that it could not be extricated from the guard of his 
sabre until the handle was cut through with a file.” (a) 

In 1600, Tyrrel, it would seem, was an active adherent of 
Desmond in the Munster war. He it was winio defended the 
castle of Cape Clear, and, consequently, in the instruction given 
for the prosecution of the war in Munster, “ Tyrrel” is men- 
tioned as one of the ‘‘ capital rebels” whom his Lordship the 
President must lose no exertion to take, alive or dead. (b) 

Richard Tyrrell described as ‘‘ Captain, son of Thomas, 
son of Richard, remained along with O’Neill during the 
foregoing part of the year 1601 ; and the captain having got 
some retained kerns from O’Neill, he proceeded with them, 
about the Lammas of this year, into the province of Leinster ; 
and it would be impossible to recount, relate, or enumerate 
all the captain effected of preys, slaughters, taking of towns 
and of people—of plunder and of booty in the county of Car- 
low, in the county of Kildare, in the county of Hy Failge 
(Offaly, or the King’s county), and in the county of Tippe- 
rary, (oy Lammas to the first month of the following win- 
ter.” (c 

By inquisition of record in Chancery it appears that John 
Darcy, Richard Tyrrel, and Walter Tyrrel, were seized in 
fee, to the use of Sir John Tyrrel, of the manor, town, and 
lands of Castlelost, and of the lands of Clontallon and Derry, 
described as parcel of Castlelost, and of the lands of Pace, 
otherwise Tyrrel’s Pace, with the castle ; and being so seized, by 
deed dated 15th June, 1603, conveyed all the premises to Sir 
Edward Fitzgerald, William Tyrrel of Cominston, in trust for 
the use of the Tyrrel family. 

Sir John died in the year 1607, leaving a son, James, who 
resided at ‘‘ the Pace,” and died on the 12th February, 1614, 
on whose death the trustees of the settlement of 1603 being 
possessed, prout lew postulat, by deed of 4th May, 1621, con- 
veyed the castle and lands of Castlelost to Redmond Oge Fitz- 
gerald, Hubert Dillon, and Turlough Doyne, in trust for Gerald, 
son of James Tyrrel, who, in the year 1623, was residing at 
Castlelost. 

In the reign of Charles I., Gerald, described as of Castlelost, 
filed a bill in Chancery against Robert Nugent, and obtained 
a decree establishing him in possession of the lands of Bally- 
garret, in the county of Westmeath. 

Gerald made his will on 5th May, 1687, and died shortly 
alterwards, leaving a son, James, who was at the time ten 
years of age. 

‘A funeral entry of 1636, in the office of arms, records 
the death of Edward Tyrrel of Caverstown, county Westmeath 
(second son of Edward Tyrrel, eldest son and heir of Richard 
Tyrrel), adding that he married Honora, daughter of John 
Tyrrel of Clonmoyle, by whom he had three sons, Richard, 
then unmarried, and two others. Edward took to his second 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of William Eustace of Clongowes 
Wood, by whom. he had a daughter. His third wife was Amy, 
daughter of Richard Sutton of Richardstown, by whom he had 
one son, James. The first-mentioned Edward died 11th May, 
1636, and was buried at Castlelost.’’ 


(2) “ Annals of the Four Masters.” D/Alton’s “ Army List.” 
(2) Annals of the Four Masters.’’ (¢) y 
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The attainders of 1641 comprise the name of Henry 
Tyrrel, of Killussy, Peter and Thomas Tyrrel of Athboy, ‘aud 
many others of the name in Westmeath. 

In 1647, Thomas Tyrrel, described as of Kilbride, was 
of the supreme council of Kilkerry; he was, therefore, in 
Cromwell’s act of 1652, excepted from pardon for life and 
estate. 

By the Acts of Settlement and Explanation the lands called 
Tyrrel’s Passe, 166 acres, were granted to Thomas Hooke, 
by patent, dated 24th January, 1666, at a rent of £3 7s. 
Part of the lands of Castlelost, 205 acres, was. granted to Sir 
Hierom Alexander, second Justice of the Common Pleas, by 
patent dated 10th July, in the’same year. The lands of 
Tirrelstown, Tirrelsmill, Caveston, and Pallas, containing 210 
acres, were granted to Viscount Fitzhardy, 14th May, 1668 ; 
and the other portion of Castlelost, 95 acres, Clonntytallon, 
Derry, and Castlelost, 90 acres, were granted to. Margaret 
Aggs and her heirs, by patent dated 5th February, 1670, 

Captain Sir Edward Tyrrel served in Colonel Luttrel’s regi- 
ment of dragoons, and when James was determined to fly from 
Dubin, he marched with his regiment to Leixlip, and after the 
flight of the king he returned to Dublin. 

In particular reference to Captain Sir Edward Tyrrel, the 
Earl of Clarendon, writing to the Earl of Rochester, says : 
‘‘On Saturbay last, in the evening, one Mr. Edward Tyrrel, 
of the County of Meath, brought me the king’s letter for 
creating him a baronet. He is a very old man, and it were 
to be wished his majesty had good accounts of men before. he 
conferred marks. of honour upon them, which he may very 
easily have if he pleaseth, and still do what he has a mind to. 
This gentleman’s father was a lawyer and a Roman Catholie— 
what religion he was of in the time of the Usurper nobody can 
tell; but he was employed by them to make a survey of the 
county of Meath, which he did most exactly, therein discover- 
ing all the secrets with which he was entrusted: His estate 
was very small. This gentleman has much improved it, as 
he says that he bought of new title from soldiers; adven- 
turers, and ‘49’ interest, to the value of about £700 per 
annum, of which it is said he owes £5,000, and is incumbered 
by variety of Jaw suits. He is of any or no religion— 
sometimes a Roman Catholic—sometimes a Protestant,” (a) 

‘‘In the parliament of 1689 this gentleman sat as one of 
the representatives for the borough of Belturbet. On the 7th 
April, 1690, King James, “‘ reposing great trust and confidence 
in the honesty and diligence, care and cireumspection of his 
trusty and well-beloved Sir Edward Tyrrel, appointed him 
supervisor of the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, with 
power to prevent or punish frauds, neglects, and misdemeanours 
there ; to preserve the woods, houses, and parks, and to view 
the fortifications within the same, and execute all necessary 
repairs.” 

In 1691, Sir Captain Edward Tyrrel, Baronet, with nine 
of the name in the county of Westmeath, was attainted.) | Be- 
fore the Court of Claims Gabriel Tyrrel claimed an estate tail 
especial in the Westmeath lands forfeited by Francis Tyrrel ; 
but his petition was dismissed, as was also a claim of Richard 
Tyrrel, for a remainder of 41 years leasehold in the lands -for- 
feited by Sir Edward Tyrrel. (b) | 

Early in the reign of George III. the castle and lands of 
Castlelost were in the possession of the Ear) of Belvidere, who 
being indebted to Sir Henry Cavendish, the latier filed a bill 
in the Court of Chancery on the 16th October, 1776, and on 
the 18th March, 1782, obtained a decree directing a sale of 
the castle and lands for payment of the debts of the Harl. 

We gladly avail ourselves of the following spirited descrip- 
tion of the. battle of Tyrrel’s Pass, which appeared some time 
since in a provincial journal, the name of which we cannot now 
ascertain : 7 

(a) D’Alton’s “ Army List.” Singer’s “ Correspondence of Lord Cla- 
rendon.” — ao bF 30 Oe 

(4) D’Alton’s “ Army List.” 
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BATTLE OF TYRREL’S PASS—1597. 
The Maron bold of Trimbleston hath gone in proud array, 
To drive afar from fair Westmeath the Irish kerns away. 
And there is mounting brisk of steeds and donning shirts of mail, 
And spurring hard to Mullingar ’mong Riders of the Pale. 


For flocking round his banner there from east to west there came, 
Full many knights and gentlemen of English blood and name, 

All prompt to hate the Irish race, all spoilers of the land, 

And mustered soon a thousand spears that Baron in his band. 


For trooping in rode Netterville and D’Altons not a few, 

And thick as reeds pranced Nugent’s spears, a fierce and godless crew ; 
And Nagle’s pennon flutters fair, and, pricking o’er the plain, 

Dashed Tuite of Sonna’s mail-clad men, and Dillon’s from Glen-Shane. 


A goodly feast the Baron gave in Nagle’s ancient hall, 

And to his board he summon’d there his chiefs and captains all; 
And round the red wine circles fast, with noisy boast and brag, 
How they would hunt the Irish kerns like any Cratloe stag. 


But mid their glee a horseman spurr’d all breathless to the gate. 
And from the warder there he craved to see Lord Barnwell straight ; 
And when he stept the castle hall, then cried the Baron, “ Ho! 

You are De Petit’s body-squire, why stops your master so?” 


“ Sir Piers De Petit ne’er held back,” that wounded man replied, 
‘¢ When friend or foeman called him on, or there was need to ride ; 
But vainly now you lack him here, for, on the bloody sod, 

The noble knight lies stark and stiff—his soul is with his God. 


“ For yesterday, in passing through Fertullah’s wooded glen, 

Fierce Tyrrell met my master’s band, and slew the good knight then; 
And, wounded sore with axe and skean, I barely ’scaped with life, 
To bear to you the dismal news, and warn you of the strife. 


“ MacGeoghegan’s flag is on the hills ! O’Reilly’s up at Fore, 
And all the chiefs have flown to arms, from Allen to Donore, 
And as I rode by Granard’s moat, right plainly might I see 

O’Ferrall’s clans were sweeping down from distant Annalee.” 


Then started up young Barnwell there, all hot with Spanish wine— 
“ Revenge !” he cries, “ for Petit’s death, and be that labour mine ; 
For, by the blessed rood I swear, when I Wat Tyrrell see, 

I'll hunt to death the rebel bold, and hang him on a tree!” 


Then rose a shout throughout the hall, that made the rafters ring, 

And stirr’d o’erhead the banners there, like aspen leaves in spring ; 

And vows were made, and wine cups quaft, with proud and bitter scorn, 
To hunt to death Fertullah’s clans upon the coming morn. 


These tidings unto Tyrrell came, upon that self-same day, 

Where, camped amid the hazel boughs, he at Lough Ennel lay. 

“ And they will hunt us so,” he cried; “ why, let them if they will; 
But first we'll teach them greenwood craft—to catch us, ere they kill.” 


And hot next morn the horsemen came, young Barnwell at their head ; 

Bu: when they reached the calm lake banks, behold! their prey was 
fled ! 

And loud they cursed, as wheeling round they left that tranquil shore, 

And sought the wood of Garraclune, and searched it o’er and o’er. 


And down the slopes, and o’er the fields, and up the steeps they strain, 
And through Moylanna’s trackless bog, where many steeds remain, 
’Till wearied all, at set of sun, they halt in sorry plight, 

And on the heath, beside his steed, each horseman passed the night. 


Next morn, while yet the white mist lay, all brooding on the hill, 
Bold Tyrrell to his comrade spake, a friend in every ill-— 
“‘O’Conor, take ye ten score men, and speed ye to the dell, 
Where winds the path to Kinnegad—you know that togher well. 


“ And couch ye close amid the heath and blades of waving fern. 

So glint of steel or glimpse of man no Saxon may discern, 

Until you hear my bugle blown, and up, O’Conor, then, 

And bid the drums strike ‘ Tyrrell’s March,’ and charge ye with your men,” 


“Now by his soul who sleeps at Cong,” O’Conor proud replied, 
“It grieves me sore, before those dogs, to have my head to hide ; 
But lest, perchance, in scorn they might go brag it thro’ the Pale, 
I'll do my best that few shall live to carry round the tale.” 


The mist roll’d off, and “ Gallants up !”’ young Barnwell loudly cries ; 
“By Bective’s shrine, from off the hill the rebel traitor flies. 

Now mount ye all, fair gentlomen—lay bridle loose on mane, 

And spur your steeds with rowels sharp—we'll catch him on the plain.” 


Then bounded to their saddles quick a thousand eager men, 


~. And on they rushed in hot pursuit to Darra’s wooded glen. 


ut, gallants bold, tho’ fair ye ride, here slacken speed ye may— 


"Sigs ‘The chase is o’er !—the hunt is up !—the quarry stands at bay; 
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For, halted on a gentle slope, bold Tyrrell placed his band, 
And proudly stept he to the front, his banner in his hand, 

And plunged it deep within the earth, all plainly in their view, 
And waved aloft his trusty sword, and Joud his bugle blew. 


Saint Colman! ’twas a fearful sight, while drum and trumpet played, 
To see the bound from out the brake that fierce O’Conor made, 

As waving high his sword in air he smote the flaunting crest 

Of proud Sir Hugh De Geneville, and clove him to the chest! 


“On, comrades, on !’’ young Barnwell cries, ‘‘ and spur ye to the plain, 
Where we may best our lances use!’”” That counsel is in vain, 

For down swept Tyrrell’s gallant band, with shout and wild halloo, 
And a hundred steeds are masterless since first his bugle blew! 


From front to flank the Irish charge in battle order all, 

While pent like sheep in shepherd’s fold the Saxon riders fall; 
Their lances long are little use, their numbers block the way, 
And mad with pain their plunging steeds add terror to the fray ! 


And of the haughty host that rode that morning through the dell, 
But one has ’scaped with life and limb, his comrades’ fate to tell; 
The rest all in their harness died, amid the thickets there, 

Yet fighting to the latest gasp, like foxes in a snare! 


The Baron bold of Trimbleston has fled in sore dismay, 

Like beaten hound at dead of night from Mullingar away, 

While wild from Boyne to Brusna’s banks there spreads a voice of wail, 
Mavrone! the sky that night was red with burnings in the Pale! 


And late next day to Dublin town the dismal tidings came, 

And Kevin’s-port and Watergate are lit with beacons twain, 

And scouts pour out, and on the walls there stands a fearful crowd, 
While high o’er all St. Mary’s belis toll out alarms loud! 


But far away, beyond the Pale, from Dunluce to Dunboy, 

From every Irish hall and rath there bursts a shout of joy, 
As eager Asklas hurry past o’er mountain, moor, and glen, 
And tell in each the battle won by Tyrrell and his men. 


Bold Walter sleeps in Spanish earth—long years have passed away. 
Yet Tyrrell’s Pass is called that spot—ay, to this very day ; 

And still is told as marvel strange, how from his swollen hand, 
When ceased the fight the blacksmith filed O’Conor’s trusty brand! 





THE IRISH CAOINE. 


Tue following communication, from one of Erin’s fair daughters, 
says the Musical World, we think will be read with much interest : 


‘A beautiful and interesting custom prevails in Ireland, now mostly 
confined to the parts of it which are situated at some distance from the 
cities, but once in universal prevalence in all portions of that green isle. 
I allude to the practice of caoining. The caoine is generally chanted at 
the wake by women, who place themselves at each side of the corpse. 
They are led by some one remarkable for her talent in using the Irish 
language, rich as it is in all poetic beauty. She it is who chants the 
dirge ; the other women utter a wild cry during the pause which occurs 
between the strains. 

“The praises of the dead are sung mingled with a wild lament for their 
death, and prayers for the soul’s repose. The first time I ever heard the 
death-chant was under the following circumstances: Three or four per- 
sons, of whom I was one, started one morning to spend the day amidst 
some wild scenery in a lonely part of the country. A storm came on; 
the rain descended in torrents, and no shelter had we save an overhanging 
ledge of a rock, ha'f-way up a mountain. After having remained in the 
shelter this afforded for some time, we thought we heard some strange 
sounds borne along on the wind. We heard them more and more dis- 
tinctly every minute. Presently we recognised the occasion of those 
sounds. A funeral appeared with its train of mourners, who were chant- 
ing the death-song. It was the funeral of a man who had been shot by 
the police during a disturbance consequent on the collection of some tax— 
as one of our party took the trouble of descending the hill to learn. 
Though but one of us understood anything that was said (the mourners 
singing in the Irish language), we could recognise, with our friend’s help, 
the various parts of the chant, which is always composed impromptu. 
Now the voice was cheerful and gay, describing the loveable qualities of 
the deceased; now low and melancholy; then loud and revengeful, ex- 
pressing well what they were intended to pourtray—sorrow for his death 


; and indignation at the cause of it, mingled with threatenings of ven- 


geance towards the Saxon. Then followed the low earnest pleadings for 

his soul's repose, now and then rising into hopeful tones, full of trust and 

KO ee as if it were sinful to doubt of the certainty of the dead man’s 
appiness. 





a I nape forget that scene. What a world of poetry ae there 
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ELLISTONIANA—By W. T. Moncretrr, Esq. 


(Concluded from page 402.) ° 
THERE was a spice of waggery, in spite of his mimic dignity, 


in almost all that Elliston said or did; his enjoyment of 
humour was so genuine and relishing that he could not avoid | 


having a fling even at his best friend if an opportunity pre- 
sented itself—but it was always in perfect good nature ; his 
sarcasm was without bitterness, his raillery without male- 
volence. Like a true comedian, his only object seemed to 
be to create a laugh, and such was his quiet, sly drollery, 
that even those who were the objects of his laughter could 
not always avoid laughing with him. 

Of this love of fun a short correspondence, which took 
place with a brother comedian and manager on the subject 
of borrowing an ass’s head for a representation of the Stratford 
jubilee, will furnish a pleasant specimen. 

In the spring of 1831, when producing a little piece at the 
Surrey theatre called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Festival,” in which a 
representation of the Shakespearian pageant of that year at 
Stratford-upon- Avon was to be introduced, Robert William 
found he had no ass’s head for Bottom the weaver to put on 
in the tableau vivant illustrative of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ He therefore applied to the friend alluded to, then 
holding the reins of government at Covent Garden, to borrow 
one from the well-stocked property-room of that theatre. 
The following was his letter for this purpose : 


4 Royal Surrey Theatre, April 18, 1831. 

‘ My DEAR CHARLES—We are getting up a representation 
of the Stratford Jubilee, and in the course of the pagent find 
ourselves at a loss for an ass’s head in the tableau vivant of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream.” We absolutely have not 
such a thing as an ass’s head in the whole establishment 
of the Surrey theatre. Price, from whom we might readily 
procure one, is out of town, and the Haymarket will not 
part with theirs. In this nonplus, it has struck me that you 
must have more than one ass’s head in Covent Garden, and 
can, without any loss to yourself, spare us one ; do, therefore, 
my good fellow, oblige us by return per bearer with our 
deficiency, and I shall ever ‘remember that your grace was 
bountiful !’ 

‘The very head and front of my request 
Hath this extent, no more.’ 
‘Yours, &c.—Rosert Witit1AM ELLtiston.” 


Whether his correspondent knew that Robert William was 
not very punctual in returning articles borrowed, or whether 
the receiver appointed by the Court of Chancery to take care 
of the property belonging to Covent Garden extended his 
cognizance to the stage- properties, and had laid his injunction 
against the management parting with any of their assinine 
adjuncts, is doubtful; but whatever cause might dictate it, the 
sovereign of the Surrey received the following answer : 

‘“‘ Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, April 20, 1831. 

“ My pear Rogert—lIt is very true that we have more 
than one ass’s head in the Covent Garden property-room, and 
I know of no person whom I would more readily assist with 
one than yourself ; but the fact is, my dear Elliston, that the 
affairs of the theatre are now in Chancery, and we do not 
feel ourselves authorized to trust any of our material out of 
our possession for ever so short a period, ‘the more especially 
when we know not how soon we may have occasion for it 
ourselves, Your property-man, however, is at perfect liberty 
to take a pattern of our asses’ heads whenever he chooses ; 
the admeasurement from the specimens we have of the depth 
of our craniums, and the length of our ears (which have been 
80 much admired) may perhaps assist him. 

‘Regretting much that I cannot consistently with my duty 
to myself and the other proprietors comply more fully with 
your request.— Believe ine, my dear Elliston, yours, &c.” 
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One less good-humoured than Elliston might have taken 
umbrage at this rather Midas-like refusal ; but not sohe, He 
kept his temper, and contented himself by taking his revenge 
in the following caustic rejoinder. 


“Royal Surrey Theatre, Apri! 21, 1831. 

“My pear Fetrow—I have received yours, in which 
you tell me you have got your asses’ heads in Chancery. 
This I am not surprised at—I only wonder such was not the 
case long before. I readily conceive you can ill spare them, 
and would feel at a loss without them. 

*¢ 1 thank you for the offer to let my property-man (who, 
by-the-by, is one of the best in England) take a copy from 
your specimens, and have spoken to him upon the subject. 
He is acquainted with the capabilities of your heads, but says 
they are by no means long enough for the Surrey stage. He 
thinks also, they are too shallow and too thick for our au- 
diences. We have therefore determined to dismiss Bottom 
from our pageant in toto. 

** By-the-by, we have an excellent fool’s cap and bells in 
our stock, for which we have no occasion; they are very much 
at your service whenever you may require them—verbum sap. 

“Yours very cordially, 
* Rospert Wiri1Am ELListon.” 


It is almost needless to say there was no reply to this 
letter—it was suffered to close the correspondence. 

A doggrel version of this anecdote was circulated at the 
time it occurred, but the narrator has long since forgotten it, 

As must have been evident in most of these anecdotes, 
no actor ever possessed a greater command over an audience 
than did Elliston ; for this he was indebted, amongst other 
things, to the general favour in which he was held by the 
public, a prepossessing person, winning voice, great good- 
nature, admirable presence of mind, and, if it must be said, 
extreme effrontery. 
admixture of wheedling and authority, or, as he pompously 
termed it, in his Latinity of Paul’s School, the suaviler in 
modo and fortiter in re, together with a plentiful application 
of Sam Slick’s “soft sawder.” 

It is astonishing how complacently we appropriate to our- 
selves, individually, any compliment that may he paid us en 
masse. Who ever formed one of an assemblage addressed as 
‘an enlightened and discerning audience,” or a “spirited 
and generous British public,” that did not immediately take 
credit to himself for being both enlightened and discerning, 
and rest perfectly content that he was alike spirited and 
generous, though perhaps unable to penetrate the mystery of 
a mouse-trap, and perfectly guiltless of ever parting with a 
penny, for which he had not previously ‘ value received.” 

The servant-girls and shop-boys in the gallery, when 
addressed as “ ladies and gentlemen,” by some good- 
looking personage in silk smalls and pumps, feel quite assured 
for the time that they really are ladies and gentlemen. No- 
where is the consequence of the multitude exhibited so 
strongly as in the gallery of a theatre; there the coster- 
monger and the mechanic are indeed * gods,” and on the 
strength of their sixpence assert their fancied rights and 
prerogatives with an independence that rebels against all 
control; yet, largely open to flattery, they are, for this very 
reason, easily to be cajoled. 

No one knew all this better than Elliston, for he had 
much general knowledge of human nature; and no one 
availed himself of such knowledge more unsparingly. Not 
a season of his theatrical life that did not afford many in- 
stances of the gullibility of a “ discerning audience.” One 
illustration of these remarks may be acceptable. 

The “ discerning audience,” in this instance, had congre- 
gated at the Surrey theatre, during Elliston’s last manage- 





ment there, at the time that clever little performer, Master. gee | 
Burke, as he was then termed, was in his zenith. PR@ = = = 
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in a previous number, in which Elliston satisfactorily ac- 
counted for the non-appearance of Carles; but as showing 
the different modes by which he gained his ends, and how 
skilfully he could practise on the gullible points of a “ dis- 
cerning audience,” it is here related. 

It was in the latter part of the year 1827; little Burke 
had, through Elliston’s judicious management, become the 
popular star of the Surrey—and with some justice, for his 
precocity was among the least of his merits; he was an ex- 
cellent musician, and displayed a comic talent far beyond 
his years. Notwithstanding, there was great reason to be- 
lieve that, like the negro’s pig, “though wery little, him 
was dam old !” 

Ever willing to take fortune at its swell, the adroit mana- 
ger, having an opportunity of working double tides, in addi- 
tion to profiting by the ‘ Little Wonder’s” performances at 
the Surrey, farmed him out to appear for a short time at the 
Pavilion. From the distance between them, the audiences 
of the two theatres were equally innocent that there was any 
participation ia their source of enjoyment. By a mutual 
arrangement between both houses, it was so contrived that 
the juvenile prodigy appeared during the first of the evening 
at the Pavilion, and wound up his night’s performances by 
making his bow to the half-price at the Surrey. This ar- 
rangement did capitally, till one evening, by a mishap, the 
“ Little Wonder” and Harry Kemble, who accompanied him 
to assist him in his performances, were detained consider- 
ably longer than usual, while the first piece at the Surrey 
happened that evening to be much shorter than usual. 

The fiddlers, sent in to amuse the audience, by harping as 
usual too long upon the same string, only increased the 
general impatience instead of allaying it. Fully three- 
quarters of an hour had passed since the finish of the first 
piece, and “‘ Douglas,” which was to follow it, and in which 
little Burke was to appear, had not yet commenced. The 
audience became outrageous, and the usual indescribable 
volley of hisses, cat-calls, stamping, and yelling by which 
they usually manifest their desire for anything, increased to 
a perfect tempest. 

An hour had now passed without any signs of either 
little Burke or Harry Kemble A disposition for riot be- 
ginning to manifest itself, it was necessary something should 
be done. Elliston had been sent for by Fairbrother, the 
prompter. 

**] will soon settle them,” said he, on hearing the cause of 
the disturbance ; “no doubt the boy will soon arrive. Ring 
up the curtain ; they only want me to speak to them.” 

The curtain was accordingly rung up, and Elliston made 
his appearance with his usual prepossessing bow. In an 
instant the tempest was hushed ; his was the genius to ride 
the whirlwind and command the storm ; his voice was oil upon 
the angry waves. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he in his blandest manner, 
directing his first attention to the gallery, that portion of the 
house that appeared to be the most vociferous, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen : 

A round of applause, and noisy cries of “ Silence, down, 
down, order, bravo,” &c., testified the gallery’s sense of his 
just estimation of them. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the manager, “ what 
is your pleasure ?” 

“ * Douglas!’ ‘ Douglas!’ little Burke” was the unanimous 
response from all parts of the house. 

“I will give you ‘ Douglas,’—you shall have little Burke ; 
but I must entreat your indulgence for a short time. Trusting 
to the generous sympathy of a discerning audience, I have 
lent our little prodigy and Harry Kemble to serve a great 
cause—the cause of charity.” (Applause.) “ A distressed 
family—reduced by misfortune—free benefit. You al! have 
families—you all may be reduced by misfortune, and should, 








you—you are like myself, ever ready to succour the widow 
and the orphan ; we all love charity—need I say more ?” 

‘No, no; bravo Elliston!” resounded from every side. 

‘“ No doubt some accident has detained our absentees, but 
messengers have been despatched in every direction, and their 
return may instantly be looked for, when they shall imme- 
diately have the honour of appearing before you. In this 
crisis, I throw myself on the consideration and liberality of 
a generous British public!’ Loud applause. 

** My talented company will do the best to amuse you until 
their return. I have the first hornpipe-dancers in the world ; 
and for comic songs, what can equal your favourite, ‘The 
good old days of Adam and Eve?’ Mr. Vale has verses and 
voice enough for the whole evening ; shall he sing again ?” 

‘Yes! yes! and bravo !” was the general cry. 

Elliston became affected, put his hand to his heart, de- 
clared nothing could exceed the gratification he felt at 
appearing before such a very enlightened and discerning 
audience—that he never would forsake them—that they 
should have a hornpipe and comic song the instant the per- 
formers could be got ready. He then retired amidst the 
discerning audience’s most unbounded applause. 

Two or three hornpipes were then danced, and “ Adam and 
Eve” was repeated several times, until at length little Burke 
and Harry Kemble rushed in almost breathless from the 
Pavilion ; they had been detained by a sudden and unavoid- 
able change in the entertainments. ‘‘ Douglas” was then 
commenced. ‘The “ Little Wonder” and his companion ex- 
pected nothing better than to be received with a shower of 
hisses when they appeared, for having kept the audience 
waiting. What was their surprise at being greeted, thanks 
to Elliston, with three rounds of applause; it was the same 
every time they reappeared. Not being in the secret, they 
were not a little amazed, and Kemble could not avoid hazard- 
ing some conjectures on the cause of this unusual approbation 
of the audience. 

‘Do not inquire too curiously, my good fellow,” said 
Elliston, who happened to overhear him; “ between ourselves, 
you are a confounded bad actor, friend Harry; but charity, 
charity, my boy—charity covers a multitude of sins, and now 
you have it!” 

THE END. 





Loncevity.—So far from civilization being in itself repressive 
of the perfect development of the human body, its continuance in 
health, and the prolongation of its existence, as has been as- 
serted, I feel sure that its influences are in the contrary direction. 
The uncultivated savage rarely attains to old age; physical life- 
shortening influences from without, such as changes of tempera- 
ture, hunger, or accident, and such exhausting ills as unrestrained 
passions from within, exert their full power over him who is un- 
blessed with the many resources which education and art have 
given to cultivated society. It is acknowledged by all military 
authorities, that officers reared in the lap of luxury have not shown 
themselves to be inferior to those whose lot cast them into “ slower” 
places. The wealthy who are slothful and unintellectual, ure how- 
ever, short-lived and habitual invalids; but that the aristocracy 
have less chance of life than their humble fellow-countrymen, is a 
surprising statement, and one which would not gain credence if it 
came from a less eminent statist than Dr. Guy. He says: “ Luxury, 
too, like intemperance, tends to undermine health, and shorten 
life. Hence, the higher orders are short-lived, and we may there- 
fore safely infer unhealthy while they live. Our agricultural la- 
bourers, in spite of the many disadvantages to which they are ex- 
posed, are much longer-lived than any of the higher classes, and 
the aristocracy are nearly on a par with the members of benefit 
societies in Liverpool, the unhealthiest city in England. Of the 
classes, too, which enjoy the most ample means of self-indulgence, 
those are the most unhealthy which possess those means to the 
greatest extent. ‘Thus, the gentry are more healthy than the aris- 
tocracy, the aristocracy more than the members of royal houses, and 
these last more healthy than crowned heads. ‘Ihose who occupy 
the highest places in the social scale are probably, in point of health 
and longevity, but little raised above the meanest of their sub- 





all of you, have free benefits!” (Loud cheering.) “I know | 


jects.” —Dr. Mapother’s Lectures on Public Health. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* DUBLIN SATURDAY MAGAZINE.” 


Dear Str—lI send for publication in Tar Saturpay the 
accompanying extracts from a letter addressed to myself by 
the late Dr. O’Donovan, as I believe they will interest many 
of your readers. It would be a pity that any line touching 
upon old Irish affairs, from the hand of the translator of 
the “ Annals of the Four Masters” should be lost; and, 
besides, the document is highly characteristic of the mind 
of a very remarkable man. 

Portions of the letter referred to private affairs, and with 
these I have not thought it proper to trouble you or your 
readers. Yours, very truly, 

W. F. Wakeman. 
‘© 49 Bayview-avenue, North Strand, 
9th February, 1844. 

“Dear WaxkemMAaN—Mr, Petrie handed me your letter 
this day, at one o’clock, and I was delighted to hear from 
you, for I do not yet forget our travels in Connemara. Mr. 
Petrie says he will write to you immediately, and regrets 
that he has not done so sooner; but the press of business, 
and the eternal hurry attending the “ Round Towers,” have 
nearly effaced all glimmerings of recollection of the living 
from his mind! The ‘ Towers” will be done undoubtedly, 


but we are sadly at a loss for an artist! 
* * * * * * * 


“ You are, I know, determined to settle in London, and I 
think you are right, though I think if we can repale the 
Union, Dublin will become a great centre of attraction and 
a wealthy, art-loving, voluptuous city ; but I am not so sure 
that we have the slightest chance of such a national triumph, 
for you English* have too many guns and too much powder, 
and we are determined to be quiet—or at least to carry on 
only a logomachy, or a battle of words, by which I fear we 
will gain very little. Until, therefore, you will observe some 
prospects of the resuscitation of the ante-Union spirit of 
Dublin, I would strongly advise you to remain on that side 
of the Channel where we are sending all the fat pigs and 
bullocks. If the “Ordnance Memoir” be resumed, I have 
no doubt but they will try to get you back; but I would 
advise you to ponder before you take an incautious step in 
that way ; but you will be the better judge when it is pro- 
posed to you, as I hope it will (but of this between our- 
selves), I wish, in all events, we had you here for a few 
months to finish the “Towers.” We are now on the last 
section, and will be done in a few months, for we are pulling 
out like Trojans. I have assisted the Antiquary{ for two 
hours a-day ever since you left Dublin, and don’t you think 
I am entitled to the title of enthusiast? Three motives have 
induced me to do so—first, my own love for the subject driv- 
ing me on; second, my wish to prop up the courage of the 
Antiquary, and encourage him to fight the enemy; and 
thirdly, to try and have the “Towers” out of the way, in 
case anything should be done by the government. I should 
have added my friendship for the antiquarian priest, but 
people do not talk of friendship in those days of universal 
humbug, except when they do not wish to be believed ! I 
have, therefore, mentioned the reasons which people might 
believe, and which your knowledge of character will enable 
you to appreciate. 


* O’Donovan here styles his friend English, because he had at the time 
apparently adopted London as a permanent abode. 

tT The late Dr. Petrie. Petrie has constantly acknowledged the assist- 
ance which he derived from O’Donovan in the rroduction of his great 
Work on the “ ound Towers of Ireland.” . 
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“T am delighted to find that you have met my namesake, 
James O'Donovan of Squince, now of the papers. He is not 
a descendant of Donnell na grockin (of the hides), and he and 
[ do not meet till we go up all the way to Crom (Crom aboo /) 
O'Donovan, who was driven out of the county of Limerick 
by the Fitzgeralds about 1250, and from whom they (the 
Geraldines) have taken their Crom aboo (“ Crom defeated”), 
and we our o’Crom aboo (“ vive le crom les enfans”)—|a word 
here has been destroyed by the sealing-wax]. He descends 
from a decenter man than Donnell na grockin— namely, from 
Donell na Carton O’Donovan of Clogha, Stradbally Castle, 
chief of Clanloughlin, near Glandore harbour, in the county 
of Cork, who died on the 10th of May, 1580. His son, 
Donell Oge, surrendered to the king in 1608, and had all 
his property re-granted to him in 1615. His last lineal 
representative was Jeremy O’Donovan of Dublin, who died 
in 1740, from whose uncle Richard Donovan of Ballymore 
is descended. 

“T should tell you that poor Major Perceval submitted to 
the operation shortly after you saw him, and died ¢ medio 
latus / 

“‘T hope to be in London ten days before next term, when 
I expect to see you. Till then adieu.—Yours very faithfully, 

* Joun O’Dunovan.” 


Dr. O’Donovan penned this letter at a time when the 
** to be or not to be” of the continuation of the “ Ordnance 
Memoir” (of which proposed work one volume, that of a 
portion of Derry, had already been published) was under 
the consideration of the government. From his casual re- 
marks we may gather that at least up to February, 1844, 
both he and Petrie held hopes that the memoir would be 
completed. But the authorities willed it otherwise, and 
from the materials collected, as well as from the character 
of the officers who had long been engaged in the preparation 
of the work, we may form some estimation of the loss which 
all interested in our national history and antiquities have 
sustained by the unsympathising decision of the then exist- 
ing government. By Petrie the disappointment was bitterly 
felt. For years he had devoted his best energies to the pur- 
poses of the survey, of which the memoir Was to have been 
part and parcel, embracing a consideration of the antiquities, 
national and natural history, statistics, industrial resources, 
&c., of every county in Ireland. ‘To fulfil his engagements 
with government, upon a nominal salary of 10s. per diem, he 
was induced to abandon the profession as an artist, by which 
his income for a considerable number of years had annually 
exceeded £800. Shortly after the collapse of the memoir, 
Petric was nominated to a pension of £100 a-year, which 
was subsequently increased to £200. ‘This sum he received 
up to the period of his death. It is much to be regretted 
that his family of four daughters, who were left quite un- 
provided for, have not as yet been granted a reversion of 
their father’s well-earned pension ; but as the subject is still 
under consideration of the authorities, let us hope it may. 





SONNET. 


Wuo hath not treasured something of the past— 
The lost, the buried, or the far away ? 

Twined with those heart-affections which outlast 
All save their memories—these outlive decay ! 

A broken relic of our childhood’s play, 

A faded flower that long ago was fair— 

Mute token of a love that died untold ! 

Or silken curl, or lock of silvery hair— 

The brows that bore them long since in the mould! 
Though these may call up griefs that else had slept, 
Their twilight sadness o’er the soul to bring, 

Not every tear in bitterness is wept, 

While they revive the drooping flowers that spring 
Within the heart, and round its ruined temples cling. 





Chambers’s Journal. 
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A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
SURPRISES, 


To know how to live! What a perpetual watchfulness it re- 
quires—what a continuous invocating of that unseen Power by 
virtue of which only we can preserve a heavenward direction—the 
highest, the most elaborate, the most important of all possible 
sciences, It is an art, the acquirement of which does not merely 
consist in the application of an industry, however unremitting, of a 
perseverance, however steadfast, of the sacrifice of hours, and days, 
and months, and years. No; the art of life is this—to preserve 
throughout the vital spark of motive, to keep continually before 
one’s eyes the divine principle of intention, to carry about this 
golden key to the inexhaustible riches of our Father's treasury, to 
act, think, speak, move, for that dear purpose only ; to do all this 
for Him to whom the heart of man so transcendently belongs ; to 
be ever ready to suffer patiently, to assist cheerfully, to counsel 
readily, to strive, to struggle, and yet to account oneself as no- 
thing ; to live, in short, for God, though the heart may have suf- 
fered death, and the soul be made sorrowful even unto the grave ; 
hastening ever to the viewless arms of the Omnipotent for consola- 
tion-_soothed, satisfied, and blest, as though nothing could come 
amiss, or that no time could yet elapse between that day of trial 
and the glorious one which should witness the realization of their 
earthly hope. This it is to live; and unless we can do this, then, 
say spiritual philosophers, our existence does not deserve the name 
of life. 

But the task is by no means an easy one; the privilege of im- 
munity from external troubles is possessed by none, and the power 
wielded by those very externals is of a nature that death alone can 
limit. *Nora’s troubles, as might be naturally expected, now 
thickened rapidly about her; the utter unfitness of her alliance 
with the every-day characters with which she was brought into 
contact—the weakness, the capriciousness, the insipidity, the sel- 
fishness which strewed her daily path with the thorns of innumer- 
able vexations—the misery of not being understood; nay, more 
perchance, of being positively suspected (we mean as regards her 
character and position); for living as she did in unobtrusive seclu- 
sion, a girl such as she was—beautiful, attractive, and with the air 
and address of one belonging to the higher classes—it was not to 
be supposed that a gossip-loving community would not speedily 
avail themselves pf so interesting a topic whereby to enliven the 
dull monotony of country life. There was something in this sense 
of being thought wrongly of, that at times actually became intoler- 
able to her; for to Nature’s like to hers—highly imaginative, as 
well as sensitive—there would seem to be an absolute necessity for 
sympathy and appreciation. In truth, it needed patience—patience, 
and; prayer, and fortitude, and resolution, for there was scarcely 
any movement of hers which did not appear to be a positive enigma 
to the commonplace understandings of others. It was, therefore, in 
the hope of freeing herself from this source of irritation that Nora 
ventured to write to the pastor of the parish within whose precincts 
the dear-loved Mount Ceylon was situated. She told him briefly, 
and without any superfluous additions, the story of her trial and its 
present consequences—of the perplexities and annoyances to which 
she was subjected, and of her plans for the future. She confided 
to him, under the seal of secrecy, the place of her present abode, 
the straitened circumstances by which she found herself surrounded, 
the necessity for immediate exertion, and the excessive desire which 
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actuated her to endeavour to alleviate the distress of her faithful 
and still suffering companion; and in order that she might the 
more immediately be enabled to do so, she requested from him a 
letter of introduction to the resident clergyman of the district | 
where he then was. The protection afforded by an acquaintance 
with him would, she considered, have the double effect of silencing 
those busy tongues, and also of obtaining for her an entrance into 
some one or other of the Catholic periodicals of the day. (Poor 
girl! how muc she had to learn !—of what an amount of actual 
folly had not her innocent mind to be disabused, ere the conviction 
should be forced upon her as'to the simple madness of entertaining 
an expectation like to this—of fancying that any, save indeed the 
veriest philanthropist, would risk the compromising of his judgment 
by patronage of an unknown xuihor, until after the world’s “iron 
verdict” had rendered such individual championship entirely super- 
fluous and vain.) But to return to our subject. Nora's commu- 
nication contained also a_pressi 
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Scinared witl iis ng entreaty baat she might be | 
1 some intelligence of what had taken place since her | 


departure—of the circumstances which had immediate! y succeeded | 


, Sense of change. 
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that event—of the manner in which he who so long had acted 
towards her the part of the fondest and the most indulgent parent 
had borne the coming of such grievous shock—of home, in fine, and 
friends, and of all thereunto belonging, to which she had so un- 
dauntedly bidden as it were, an everlasting farewell. The reply to 
this lengthened letter was destined to convey much that was "ox 
ful and distressing to the affectionate heart of poor Nora. It in- 
formed her of the dangerous illness by which her guardian had 
been attacked, almost immediately on the discovery of her sudden 
flight—of his violent grief and distraction at her loss—of an inter- 
view which had taken place between Mr. Archer and the reverend 
writer on the day of Miss Elmore’s departure—of the frenzied de- 
nunciations which her guardian had thought proper to heap upon 
the head of the unoffending clerygman—of vain threats, utterly 
unmerited insult, and all the bombastic impotency of blind rage, in 
the midst of which tempest of insane passion he was suddenly seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, immediately induced, as was supposed, by 
excitement of mind and the extremity of violent agitation. The 
writer here took opportunity to state how much he pitied and com- 
miserated the unhappy and mistaken man—how truly he forgave 
whatever of malignity or bigotry there might have appeared in the 
vehemence of his uncontrolled speech towards himself, and how 
more than happy he had felt on learning, through the physicians in 
attendance upon Mr. Archer, that he was in a fair way of recovery, 
and was about to leave for the Continent to recruit his wasted 
strength—concluding a long and most sympathizing epistle by ex- 
pressing his high sense of the elevated tone of Nora’s principles, 
her unswerving devotion, and her severely-tested faith. Enclosed 
was the letter of introduction she had solicited, and which had the 
effect at least of considerably improving her present condition. 
People began to consider that the mysterious visitant, ‘* the wander- 
ing princess,” who had so recently come amongst them, must needs 
be a person of undoubted respectability, or his reverence the priest 
would not, at all events, be on such intimate terms with her. Even 
the said gentleman’s sister was reported as taking lessons in music 
from her of evenings, as well as to be learning paper flower mak- 
ing, and embroidery, and “all sorts of beautiful works.” That 
the interesting stranger was a lady, no one had ever doubted—no 
one had ever dreamed of mistaking her for anything else ; air, style, 
and manner alike forbade the possibility of any other conclusion. 
But that she was a good woman, unsullied of character, unapproach- 
able of blame, and justly entitled to respect, Nora was {indebted 
to that testimony ever sacred and inviolable in the estimation of 
the Catholic Christian—the simple word of the priest—for the 
establishment of her status in these important respects. 

The highest admiration of her firmness as well as commiseration 
for the sufferings she had so heroically endured, were felt by this 
particular clergyman and his family. Everything that could be 
done by them was done ; but still the task of altogether subduing 
her pride, so as to compel herself to attend at the houses of two or 
three country-bred families, where her services had been engaged 
for a trifling recompense to impart musical instruction, for which, 
when acquiring such herself, fabulous sums had been paid to the 
first. professors of the day—the task was (we repeat it) indeed a 
hard one. ‘The sense of humiliation and dependence weighed upon 
her spirits heavily, and it was only when, with pen in hand—that 
wondrous wand of the author’s power, that olian harp which 
vibrates to the whisperings of every wind of thought—that a feeling 
of emancipation would spring up within her, and that bright 
glimpses of actual enjoyment would fitfully enliven the gloom by 
which she was otherwise surrounded. In such moments she lived 
but in a world of her own creation, differing widely from the miser- 
able realities of which life is actually made up. She forgot the 
lowly mountain home in which she had found a temporary domi- 
cile—the complete absence of anything at all approaching to luxury 


or superfluity to be met with therein—the limited accommodation 


in the particular of furniture—the anything but repose-inviting 
qualities of the uncushioned chairs, not omitting me.ition of the old 
chintz-covered, ,rickety settee—the uncertain accommodation 
afforded by the dislocated, seldom-polished, half-mouldy mahogany 
table, at which she thought and wrote—the invincible objectiou 
to the admission of light or air evidently entertained by the inmates, 
and which so unpleasingly manifested itself in the muffed condition 
of the windows, which Nora, from the pure love of cleanliness and 
order, had essayed herself (Margaret being incapacitated in conse- 
quence of her accident) to purify and cleanse. She forget the 
drudgery, the degradation, the frequent rudenesses, and the bitter 
ler heart was in her work ; .he generous desire 
she had conceived of rendering herself independent of the assistance 
so affectionately and yet so respectfully bestowed Pt her—the 


honest, upright, noble ambition to keep herself free of all pecuniary 
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embarrassment, and to stand uncharged with debt, so entirel | 


took possession of her, that it was really astonishing what she did, 
or how rapidly she advanced on the difficult eel to perfection. 
The soul was there, the powers were there, the conceptions were 
there ; but the usual fate of exalted capacities, that of awakening 
but little comparative interest in the world around them, was not, 
in her instance, to be happily withheld. Oh! what a beam of hope 
would cross her fancy—what a light of positive joy when a manu- 
script would be accepted, or a lyrical composition, upon the pro- 
duction of which she had exhausted all her treasures of imagery, 
all her powers of romance, would be probably remunerated by the 
munificent donation of five-and-twenty copies of the periodical in 
which it had appeared—five-and-twenty monthly parts at half-a- 
shilling each, to be exchanged for such emolument when and how 
she could—disposed of to third-rate miscellaneous book-vendors at 
half their specified price, or sold by ones and twos to the very few 
amongst a community of acquaintances, who did so far do violence 
to their natural feelings as to pay Miss Temple (the name which, as 
a precautionary measure, she had recently assumed) the compli- 
ment of purchasing her work, one syllable of which, to do them 
but ordinary justice, they were utterly incapable of comprehending. 

Thus is it ever—the glories that appear afar off vanish into 
mere delusion when we approach to them more nearly, and the cup 
of ideal felicity is frozen at our very lips by the chill want of that 
sympathy which genius ever craves. Ah! reader, little think you 
how much your meed of praise is needed, how feverishly it is toiled 
for, how ever dearly it is bought and won. Your eye may scan the 
printed pages, it may be with a careless glance, on whose creation 
there was poured out the veriest essence of some breaking heart, 
some crushed and blighted spirit. The sad thoughts welling forth 
from out the hidden depths of sorrow, appealing to yours in very 
wistfulness for sympathy, and the visions of the brain, the fevered 
dreams of the imagination, and that still brighter light which fain 
would ever point to loftier objects and divine hopes, faints, fades, 
withers, and expires for want of that ethereal fuel which your ap- 
preciation alone can bestow. It is not conceit, or pride, or the vain 
vaunting of a gifted name that impels many a talented writer to 
seek the dread publicity of print. There are shrinking, timid, 
acutely sensitive natures driven forth, like our first parents from 
the blissful seclusion of Paradise, to seek their daily bread, the 
sound of want being to them as the flaming sabre in the hands of 
the out-driving angel; and though when once they have passed the 
portal, they needs must journey onward, yet it is not without many 
a yearning, backward glance towards the Eden they have left, or 
many a bitter, heartrending sigh for the oblivion and the peace that 
can never be theirs upon this earth again. 

* * * * * * 

_ Years elapsed—nearly seven long, weary, changeful dates of 
time, Quietly and silently had they glided past. Youthfulness 
with Nora had merged into maturer womanhood, and had brought 
with it the usual transformations of thought and opinion which 
would seem inseparable from that particular period of our existence. 
The world had passed before her, and she had beheld its varied 
events as though it had been all but a mighty pageantry, a cease- 
less procession, in which such as she could have no part. Poor, 
secluded, neglected, and uncared-for, the quiet which had gradually 
gathered around her spirit sometimes giving way before the wild 
hope that happy days were yet in store for her; and then again, 
that secretly-cherished fancy being swept away by the desolateness 
of the thought that she was forgotten—utterly and entirely for- 

otten, and that life no longer held one gleam of solitary sunshine 
or her miserable self. 

Some short time after receipt of the intelligence of Mr. Archer’s 
illness, Nora had written a letter to her guardian—a fond, affec- 
tionate, solicitous epistle, expressing as best she could the feelings 
of gratitude and remembrance by which she should ever continue 
to be animated towards him—entreating of him neither to think 
unkindly of her, or, on the other hand, to feel sorrow or apprehen- 
sion concerning her. She was happy, she said, inexpressibly 
happy, when she reflected that it was in the cause of righteousness 
and truth she had been called upon to suffer—that it had been 
permitted her to stand on the giddy verge of iniquity, and even 
whilst poised above its unfathomable depths, to be then and there 
fortified by a firmness and a strength above all knowledge, and to 
be borne through that critical ordeal with an integrity unimpaired, 
free from shade or blemish—-a blessed fact, whose memory would 
enable her to 7 ne the frowns of fortune, or to treat with indif- 
ference the fitful favours of a world which, by the omnipotence of 
grace, she had once been permitted so signal'y to overcome. 

Nora was nervously fearful of the possibility of her guardian 
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discovering the place of her retreat, she gladly availed herself of 
the offer volunteered by her new friend, the priest, of posting this 
letter in London, to which city he was about to pay a brief visit on 
some occasion of business. The missive, therefore, reached its 
destination bearing the English post-mark; and Mr. Archer, as 
Nora long years afterwards became aware of, recommenced his 
searches, in the hope of recovering his lost ward, throughout the 
vast metropolis of Great Britain, with what chances of success our 
readers may themselves most readily imagine. No response was 
elicited to those repeated entreaties appearing weekly in the 
columns of the English Times, so imploringly beseeching of 
“N. E.” to return to her home, to relieve the anxious mind of her 
troubled guardian, to forget the past, and to be of good cheer for 
the future. 

Nora’s eye was never destined to receive these loving messages, 
neither was her sinking heart to be upheld by such dear words of 
promise and of hope. No; the reverse was fated to form, for some 
time at least, her sole particular experience ; for, though a paper 
bearing those gracious lines never by any chance found its way 
within the reach of her observation, yet, early in the following year, 
a copy of that self-same publication fell into her hands, in whose 
pages there was duly and s mewhat ostentatiously announced that 
a marriage had taken place during the previous week at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, London, the contracting parties being 
Henry Archer, Esq., of Mount Ceylon, in the county of ; 
Ireland, and the Lady Ada Eardall, youngest daughter of the late 
Earl and Countess of , this being followed up by an eloquent 
panegyric relative to the beauty of the bride, and an equally ac- 
ceptable compliment regarding the wealth, taste, and elevated 
standing of the Anglo-Indian bridegroom. 

There was no mistake, no error—there it stood positively before 
her, the extinguishing of her latent hope, the last link that had 
bound her to the past, or had suggested the possibility of brighter 
days in the far-off future. Nora stood as one in a trance when her 
eyes first rested upon the fatal paragraph—cold, rigid, and speech- 
less, cast off now indeed, discarded, and disinherited in very truth 
at last. ‘That announcement had seemed to set the seal to her sen- 
tence of banishment. She was an outcast now ; all the airy bubbles 
of her hopeful imagination had burst, and scattered into fragments 
on all sides of her. Enthusiasm itself had died out in her fainting 
heart, and a feeling of desolateness, an in-dwelling cry of lamenta- 
tion, bore testimony to the agony with which, taking in all the 
recollections of the past, all the memories associated with the dear 
name of that home which was once hers, the terrible fact was forced 
upon her mind, and as it were beaten into it, that nothing could 
be again as it had once been, and that the scene of her prosperity 
had shut and closed upon her blighted life for ever. 

Oh! it is in such moments that the serious truth is pressed upon 
us, that earth is not our home, and that we must look into other 
realms for that security of contentment which we never can find 
here. These are the seasons in which the gracious heaven (that 
heaven which the cares and the vanities of our advancing years 
have left so far and further still behind) would seem to bend 
down nearer to us, sanctifying our child-like sorrow, and tran- 
quillizing our suffering souls with a foretaste of that peace which 
makes a mockery of whatever perishable happiness this world can 
possibly bestow. 

All the topics of consolation ever devised by man are not worth 
a single atom in comparison with one silent word spoken within 
the depths of the troubled spirit by the soundless voice of its com- 
passionating God. 

“ What next?” Nora asked herself the question in veriest 
bitterness. ‘* What new calamities are yet destined to swell the 
catalogue of my unhappy life? Will the last ever come? or am I 
to be perpetually made the sport of one evil destiny or other?” and 
a deep, sharp pang pierced for the moment through her heart. 
But she was soon upon her knees, confessing her agony and her 
error, and all the wild tumult of awakened grief that was at work 
within her. It was a mighty effort; for, as she clasped her hands 
to her forehead, she, for the instant, felt as though she were going 
mad; but when she tried to consider that it was because of her 
love of God she thus was doomed to suffer—whien she remembered 
that it was because of her having chosen that better part which 
could not be taken away from her—that it was because of her 
having stood upon the side of Christ, boldly confessing Him before 
men, and trusting implicitly in His eternal promise, that those 
who thus had acknowledged Him would He also acknowledge be- 
fore His Father who was in heaven, a dignity of feeling and a 
magnanimity of purpose cume over her, and she felt that, however 
she might be dissevered from all other affections, yet from the 
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great object, the one First Cause of all existing love and tender- 
ness, she could not be even transiently disunited. 

It was the beginning of the seventh year of Nora’s probation. 
The time was early winter—the season gloomy and ungenial, bleak, 
chill, and dreary ; the rude gusts of wind which swept through the 
damp and slippery streets of Dublin city moaning and shivering, 
as if in desolation seemed charged with a saddening presage of 
swiftly-coming ills. The lamps were already lighting in the leading 
thoroughfares, and the bright glare of gas from the gaily-dressed 
windows of the shops, streamed out into the prevailing darkness, 
diffusing an artificial sense of warmth and comfort, to which the 
general aspect of the surrounding atmosphere formed a most fitting 
contrast. Nora had removed from the country for the winter 
season, and was now domiciled with Margaret. near to the home of 
her early childhood in the neighbourhood of Merrion. It was a 
convenient distance from the town, and.she had found it necessary 
for the economical prosecution of her numerous avocations to be 
for the present within walking distance of the metropolis. Now, 
it was her habit, whenever she came to Dublin, invariably to visit 
the Metropolitan Cathedral, Marlborough-street, either to implore 
there greater aid, or to give thanks for benefits received before its 
sacred altar. Above all hours for such devotion did she love that 
silent, shadowy, mysterious one when the holy aisles were filled but 
with that dim, religious shade, and when the bright flame of the 
ever-burning lamp of the precious tabernacle alone (like to the 
star of the blessed Bethlehem) gave light to guide her eager 
footsteps. 

On the particular occasion to which we are about to refer, she 
had sought the sanctuary for the double purpose of returning 
thanks for some little remuneration recently received for literary 
labours, and also to importune the Almighty dispenser of all human 
events—He who holdeth men’s lives within the hollow of His 
hand—to spare to her that one, faithful, doubly-beloved companion 
and protectress, deprived of whose honest, cheerful, exertion- 
inspiring presence she should be left alone and desolate indeed. 
There was something very spirit-stirring, as well as sensibly touch- 
ing in this undeviating practice on the part of Nora—something 
that told of a lively faith there present within her a practical, 
energetic, perfectly assured devotedness. She prayed, nothing 
failing, feeling that she should as assuredly be heard, and, if it so 
pleased the Eternal Wisdom, as undoubtedly be answered; ever 
keeping before her eyes those words of the Saviour, “ If ye had but 
faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye should say to yonder mountain, 
depart from this place, and be ye removed into the sea, and it 
should be even so.” And as she thus confidently entreated, feeling 
that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and that only the 
violent bear it away,” looking with streaming eyes through the 
fast gathering gloom towards the holy picture of the Redeemer 
pointing to His sacred heart, which at the period of which we write 
hung suspended above the altar that bears its blessed name, yearn- 
ing that Aer heart could but feel a feeble tithe of the love by which 
that burning bosom was consumed, in order that she might pour it 
out there, like to the box of precious spikenard, a voluntary offer- 
ing, at His gracious feet—a sigh, and then the half-stifled sound 
of sobbing reached her ear. ‘There was nothing very unusual in 
this, for where, if not within the privileged precincts of. their 
Father’s mansion, should any child of sorrow give expression to 
their woe ? where, if not beside His paternal footstool, should the 
mourner or the penitent seek solace for their anguish or make 
atonement for their crimes? And yet, as she listened to the sor- 
rowing sound, one of those strange presentiments, for which there 
is no accounting suddenly visioned itself to Nora’s mind—one of 
those second-sight (so to speak) convictions, that from time to time 
come over us, we know not whence or wherefore, and in her soul 
she felt it—‘* This is some one I have known.” 

Her prayer ended, she rose to leave the church, and as she turned 
away from the place she had been occupying, she saw, close behind 
her, seated upon the step which circles the railing of the high altar, 
seated, or rather half-kneeling, half-reclining, resting in uncon- 
scious abandonment against an adjacent pillar, and evidently en- 
deavouring to stifle her convulsive sobs, a lady, richly attired, 
amply enveloped in flowing cashmeres and sable furs—a lady, 
young too, and, so far as she could perceive, beautiful as well. She 
was not in mourning or Nora might have accounted for her grief 
by supposing that she had experienced the visitation of that one 
real misfortune, than which there is nothing like on earth—the 
death of some loved friend. Sddenly, as Nora lingered for an 
instant, as if to adjust her shawl, the lady raised her eyes towards 
the same picture upon which she herself had so recently been 
gazing. Jue effect was instantaneous ; re knew the faee at once—— 
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knew it, spite of the darkness, the shadow, and the long years 
which had intervened since she had looked upon it last—a very 
apparition, that for some moments actually bewildered her 
astonished senses, as the fair memory uprose before her of that last 
farewell visit to St. Peter’s—that sweet, soft, breathless even, 
when, hushed, and still, and awed amidst its vast immensity, they 
two had sat together, watching the fall of the silent twilight from 
its altar’s foot. 

“ Angela—dear Angela |” Es 

No other word was spoken, no other sound of recognition uttered, 
as, sinking down upon the lamp-lit step beside her who once had 
been the Roman flower-girl, she clasped her, weeping, wondering, 
and sobbing, to her own quickly-throbbing breast. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MELBOURNE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Cape—Tristan a’ Acunha—Catching the Breeze. 


BREATHING an atmosphere clearer and milder than that of an Irish 
midsummer eve, and reposing upon a sea as placid as the bosom of 
a lone lake in the mountains, was it not difficult to believe that we 
were then actually spending Friday, the 19th of December, south 
of the terrible Cape of storms? Yet so it was. The Cape is in 
34 deg. of south latitude, and we had then attained 35 deg. 50 min. 
In the course of the day a French and a Dutch vessel came close 
enough to be signaled; and a sailor belonging to the latter was 
good enough to furnish an incident by falling overboard while 
painting the bowsprit. Fortunately he caught a rope and was 
saved. Towards evening we sighted the picturesque little island, 
Tristan d’Acunha, bearing S. by E., at a distance of about 80 
miles, from which some idea may be formed of its immense height 
above the sea. Some excellent arable land and delicious water hus 
Tristan d’Acunha; its circumference is about fifteen miles—it is 
considered a British possession—whaling vessels generally find it a 
desirable rendezvous—and it is ruled by an enterprising Robinson 
Crusoe from the Cape. 

Here again the faithless breeze deserted us, and we drifted along 
at the rate of merely a few knots an hour, lurching lazily from side 
to side, with flapping sails, and that detestable straining creek-creek 
from the masts and yards which made one almost wish them over- 
board. Passengers grumbling—captain silent and stern—chief 
mate in despair. I didn’t envy the amiable glance Mr, Well-up 
obtained from Captain Anderson in return for his timely comments 
uron the delightful “ fineness of the weather.” All day everything 
seemed a bore to everybody! Delicious moonlight, but no gay 
groups upon the poop. All had vanished but a certain few, to 
whom the * calm” was simply a prolonging of their own romantic 
dreams, and who loved to linger, gazing upon each other or the 
stars ; or perhaps some pensive solitaire, whose sad thoughts were 
far over the sea. 

About this time some of the steerage passengers were absurd 
enough to present the captain with what they termed a “petition,” 
but which was virtually a threatening letter, impugning the entire 
management of the ship, and demanding a more rigid enforcement 
of the Passengers’ Act. What rendered this demonstration pe- 
culiarly disagreeable was that, upon almost every previous day, in 
reply to Captain Anderson’s personal inquiry, they had stated that 
they had nothing whatever to complain of. Nor had they, in point 
of fact—for the captain’s sole error lay in having interpreted the 
law too leniently, in order to afford them a larger meed of comfort 
and pleasure than they were entitled to. He replied promptly and 
literally with their request, however, and the result was that their 
privileges were considerably curtailed. Alli the steerage passengers 
thus suffered for the absurdity of a discontented few—a pregnant 
lesson for all future emigrants. 

So passed many a dreary day and night, until existence became 
a perpetual ennui. On Saturday our main-yard, an immense spar, 
was taken down, and replaced by a new one. Sunday had all the 
characteristics of tropical weather—we were becalmed in a dead, 
motionless sea. Eight other vessels shared our misfortune, how- 
ever. Mr. Stockdale succeeded in capturing a fine albatross, 10 
feet broad from tip to tip. As 

And then we emerged from the region of calms. A fresh breeze 
filled our sails, and we sped along rapidly over a nificent wave- 
covered sea. Far as the eye could scan, the mighty waters foamed 
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and leaped and roared—mimic mountains of a rich deep green, | 


crested with wreaths of foam, at first pure white, then tinged with 
innumerable beauties by the warm kiss of the sun. It was as if 
the ocean rejoiced at escaping from the trance which had held him 
so long, and leaped forth a perfect image of strength and beauty. 

All next day we sped along in the same fashion, with an occa- 
sional squall, in one of which we lost a top stunsail. At midnight, 
a soft chime from the bell on the quarter-deck announced that it 
was Christmas morning. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
The Shroud at Christmas. 

A wip, bleak morning ushered in that which, at home in the old 
country, is the most joyous and beautiful of all festivals. Over- 
head was a black, sullen sky; the wind blew so fiercely as to carry 
away some of our topsails; and the waves every now and then 
leaped and foamed over the deck, sometimes bounding completely 
across from gunwale to gunwale, like a crystal arch. Far away 
from home and friends, tossing about on that pitiless sea, all the 
tender associations of what Christmas once was spreading before 
us in a gloomy procession—need I say that this festival morning 
found us in no rejoicing mood. And yet there was a still darker 
tinge to be shed over our sorrow. ‘The first announcement we 
heard, upon reaching the deck, was that one of our fellow-voyagers 
had “been stricken by the cruel hand of death.” Yes, indeed. 
Mr. Carter, son of Colonel Carter of Jersey, after suffering a 
dreary illness, had yielded up his spirit the night before, and we 
were now asked to assist at his funeral. Poor fellow! He was just 
in his prime—handsome, gifted, and accomplished. He had been 
a captain in the British service, and was proceeding to Australia, 
I understand, to rejoin the army. Having been stitched up in 
canvas, a weight attached to his feet, he was carried on a frame to 
the bulwarks, where I had often seen him sitting in the sun, with 
the apparent promise of enjoying many a happy year! The 
funeral service was read. At the words, “ committed to the deep,” 
the frame was elevated—there was a dull, heavy plunge which 
still rings in my ear—and we had seen the last of Robert Carter. 
Sad, sad! with no mother, or sister, or wife, to weep over him, or 
receive his farewell sigh, he descended into the cold bosom of the 
ocean ! 


“ The winds the sullen sea that tore, 

His death-song chanted loud, 

The weeds that line the clifted shore, 
Were all his burial-shroud ; 

For friendly wail, and holy dirge, 
Ard long lameut of love, 

Around him roared the angry surge, 
The curlew screamed above.” 


A deep gloom hung over the remainder of the day. In the 
first cabin, however, there was a superb dinner, presided over by 
Captain Anderson, whose health was repeatedly toasted by the 
guests. 

The weather had by this time become intensely cold; we had 
frequent squalls—always a fresh, stiff breeze, and a heavy sea 
swept our decks night and day. ‘This was a complete contrast to 
the delightful temperature we had been enjoying so long. The 
sea was either calm, presenting a dull black or slate-coloured 
aspect, or it was covered with enormous waves, the foam of which 
had all the cold glitter of snow. Even the sun set devoid of his 
habitual lustre. At rare intervals we enjoyed a delicious day, or 
a magnificent moonlight, but for nearly the remainder of our 
voyage nature retained this stern, rugged demeanour. 

On the 7th we had once more to witness the melancholy spec- 
tacle of a funeral at sea. Robertson, the sailor, whose illness I 
have already alluded to, breathed his last, and was consigned to 
the deep at mid-day. An infant, three months’ old, named Jane 
Stewart, belonging to a steerage passenger, was buried at the same 
time and in the same shroud. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 








In every class of society the influence of music is salutary. 
Intemperance may be rendered more riotous and more vicious by the ex- 
citement of loose and profane songs, and music may be an auxiliary to 
the meretricious blandishments of the stage. But the best gifts of Nature 
and art may be turned to instruments of evil; and music, innocent in 
itself, is merely abused when it is conjoined with immoral poetry and the 
allurements of pleasure. ‘ Music,” says Burney, “may be applied to 
licentious poetry ; but the poetry then corrupts the music. not the music 
the poetry. It has often regulated the movements of lascivious dances ; 
but such airs, heard for the first time without the song or dance, could 
convey no impure ideas to an innocent imagination. So that Montes- 
quieu's assertion is still in force, that ‘ Music is the only one of all the 
arts which does not corrnpt the mind.’” 





CITY RECORDS. 
1728. 
( Continued. ) 

Tue workhouse founded in 1704 was intended for the relief of the 
poor of the city. But by an Act passed in 1728, the old corpora- 
tion was dissolved, and a new one erected, called “ The Governors 
of the Workhouse of the City of Dublin,” consisting of several per- 
sons in the highest stations and of the best fortunes, of persons 
possessed of certain employments, particularly the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, sheriffs, and clergy of the city for the time being; and 
they are invested with power to chose a court of assistants of 
fifteen or more out of their own body to be the acting governors 
for one year; which court is to be elected on the first Monday after 
every 24th of June. 

By this Act they were to receive common beggars and children 
of all denominations above six years old, for which a fund was 
granted to the governors, arising from an estate of £113 per 
annum, from a tax on all carriages plying for hire within the city 
and liberties thereto adjoining, and from a tax of three pence in 
the pound, according to the valuation for ministers’ money, on all 
houses in the city and liberties. 

At this time foundling children under the age of six years were 
supported by the parishes where they were found. But this did 
not answer the end, for children were often removed from one 
parish to another, to ease the inhabitants, and many infants 
perished for want of proper care. 

Swift, writing on the state of Irish farming in this year, thus 
enlightens us: ‘It was the shameful practice of too many Irish 
farmers to wear out their ground by ploughing, while either 
through poverty, laziness, or ignorance, they neither took care to 
manure it as they ought, nor gave time to any part of the land to 
recover itself; and when their leases were near expiring, being 
assured that their landlords would not renew, they ploughed even 
the meadows, and made such havoc that many landlords were con- 
siderable sufferers by it. ‘This yave birth to that abominable race 
of graziers, who, upon expiration of the farmers’ leases, were ready 
to engross great quantities of land; and the gentlemen having 
been before often ill-paid, and their land worn out of heart, were 
too easily tempted when a rich grazier made an offer to take all 
their land, and give them security for payment ‘Thus a vast tract 
of land, where twenty or thirty farmers lived, together with their 
cottagers and labourers in their several cabins, became all desolate, 
and easily managed by one or two herdsmen and their boys, whereby 
the master grazier, with little trouble, seized to himself the livelihood 
of 100 people. It must be confessed that the farmers were justly 
punished for their knavery and jolly. But neither are the squires 
and ldndlords to be excused, for to them is owing the depopulating 
of the country, the vast number of beggars, and the ruin of those 
few sorry improvements we had. ‘That farmers should be limited 
in ploughing, is very reasonable, as practised in England, and 
might have easily been done heie by penal clauses in their leases ; 
but to deprive them, in a manner, altogether from tiling their 
lands, was a most stupid way of thinking.” ‘The landlords had, to 
remedy the evil alluded to above, adopted penal clauses absolutely 
forbidding their tenants from ploughing. ‘ Had the farmers,” the 
Dean continues, “been confined to plough a certain quantity of 
land, with a penalty of £10 an acre for whatever they exceeded, 
and further limited for the three or four last years of their leases, 
all this evil had been prevented, the nation would have been saved 
a million of money, and been more populous by above two hundred 
thousand souls.” 

* While agriculture was thus neglected at home, the mistaken and 
jealous policy of the English government crippled the commerce 
and manufactures of ireland with vexatious restrictions and 
hindrances. While articles of foreign manufacture were almost 
forced upon them, the Irish were scarcely permitted to manufac- 
ture for themselves ; and for foreign commerce, they were not even 
allowed to trade for themselves. A pamphlet by Swift, in which 
he recommended the Irish people of all ranks to league to- 
gether in refusing to consume any thing but home manufactures 
and produce, provoked a prosecution. In another pamphlet 
Swift proposed some remedies which help to show us the real 
character of the wants of Ireland at that time, many of which have 
never ceased to exist. ‘Ireland,’ says he, ‘is, I think, computed 
to be one-third smaller than England; yet by some natural dis- 
advantages it woukl not bear quite the same proportion in value, 
with the seme enccuragement. However, it hath so happened for 
many years past that it never arrived to above one-eleventh part 
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in point of riches; and of late, by the continual decrease of trade 
and increase of absenteés, with other circumstances not here to be 
mentioned, hardly to a fifteenth part—at least if my calculations 
be right, which I doubt are a little too favourable on our side. 
He recommends first, the mending of the roads, which in general 
appear to have been almost impassable, in order to facilitate the 
communication between one place and another, and lessen the 
expense of transport. ‘ Another evil,’ he says, ‘which, in my 
opinion, deserves the public care, is the ill-management of the 
bogs, the neglect whereof is much greater mischief to this kingdom 
than most people seem to be aware of.’ The next complaint 1s 
that no encouragement was given to the planting of forest trees. 
‘The common objection against all this, drawn from the laziness, 
the perverseness, or thievish disposition of the poor native Irish, 
might be easily answered by showing the true reasons for such 
accusations, and how easily these people may be brought to a less 
savage manner of life. Supposing the size of a native’s undertak- 
ing just equal to that of a dog or horse, I have often seen these 
animals civilized by rewards at least as much as by punishments.” (@) 


There was a scarcity of provisions this year in Ireland. In Cork 
it was particularly felt ; a desperate mob arose and broke open the 
cellars of the mayor, and did other considerable mischief. They 
were at length suppressed by the military, who were compelled to 
fire upon them. In the beginning of June there were great riots 
between the weavers and butchers at the fair of the city. 


In this year a trial took place, which has been considered worthy 
of a place in the “State Trials.” A person of the name of James 
Carnegie was charged with the murder of the Earl of Strathmore 
under the following circumstances: “ On the 9th of May the Earl 
of Strathmore, the panel (prisoner), and several others were pre- 
sent at the funeral of a daughter of Patrick Carnegie of Lowris, a 
near relative of the prisoner. They dined together at the gentle- 
man’s house, where they drank a great deal, all in friendship and 
familiarity, without the least appearance of quarrel or difference. 
After the burial was over, they, together with the Lord Rosehill, 
Mr. Thomas Lyon, and Mr. Lyon of Bridgeton, went to one Clerk 
Dickson’s tavern in Forfar, where they drank pretty plentifully, 
and where the prisoner happened to be overtaken with too much 
liquor. All this while nothing but friendship appeared between 
the earl and the prisoner, but Bridgeton was from time to time 
bearing hard upon the prisoner, and by the whole tenor of his con- 
versation endeavouring to fret or affront him. 


‘After this the prisoner waited on Lord Strathmore at the 
Lady Auchterhouse’s, where his lordship went to visit, and Bridge- 
ton followed them thither ; there began the former manner of con- 
versation, making the prisoner’s family concerns the subject of his 
discourse in the most provoking manner, asking him, in a jibing 


way, to supply a lord in the company with money, pulling him 


rudely by the breast, grasping him by the wrist, and striking his 
hand against the table, telling him he must give that lord such a 
sum at that time ; then insisting that he should give him the choice 
of his daughters; and still grasping him, and dashing his hand in 
a rude manner, told him he would have him promise to do so; and 
asking him, in an insolent way, what! would he not do it? ‘Then 
telling him, if it were his case, if he refused, he would maul him, 
shaking his hand in the prisoner’s face. After this, in a ridiculing 
way, desiring him to settle his estate in a certain manner, since he 
had no sons of his own; then upbraiding him with his debt, all 
which the prisoner bore with patience, when Bridgeton still in- 
sisted in the most provoking way; and likewise used very great 
rudeness to the lady in whose house they were, particularly when 
she, in civility, offered him a glass of brandy ; he, seeing the pri- 
soner already overtaken with drink, desired the lady to give it to 
her brother, and upon her saying that her brother did not 
seem to want it at the time, he grasped her by the arm so rudely as 
to make her complain, and swore by , her brother either should 
drink it or she should drink it herself, and persisted in this course 
till the Lord Strathmore thought proper to break off the visit, and 
g0 went out of the house. 


“ Finhaven and Bridgeton followed the earl, and when they came 
to the street some words passed, and Bridgeton used the words, 
‘D n him!’ (meaning the prisoner) and with that, gripped him 
by the breast, and pushed him into a dirty kennel, two feet deep, 
over head and ears, where, in the condition he was, he might have 
been smothered, if a servant of the earl’s had not helped him out, 
who at the same time expressed his indignation at the action he 
had seen by these words, addressed to Bridgeton: ‘Sir, though 
you be a gentleman, you are uncivil.” Bridgeton, after having so 
(a) Wright’s “ History of Ireland,” 
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flung the prisoner into the kennel, leaving him there, walked for- 
ward, at the same time turning about, and folding his arms across 
his breast, scornfully laughed at him in that condition. The pri- 
soner, being helped out of the kennel, immediately drew his sword, 
and, in a passion, pursued Bridgeton with a staggering pace, and 
Bridgeton ran towards the Earl of Strathmore, whose back was 
then to him, and endeavoured to pull out his sword, at which time 
the prisoner, coming up with Bridgeton, made a push at him, in 
which instant the earl turned hastily about, pushed off Bridgeton, 
and threw himself in the way of the sword, by which he received 
the fatal wound. ‘This was the defence made by the prisoner, 
and it was argued that the act of killing is not murder nor capital, 
where there is no malice nor forethought against the person killed, 
The prisonerwas acquitted.” 


In the same year Wm. Hales was tried at the Old Bailey for forging 
a promissory note for £6,400 in the name of Thomas Gibson and 
partners. It appears that the prisoner had prevailed on Gibson’s 
book-keeper to accommodate him with two covers for letters franked 
by Mr. Gibson, in order, as he pretended, to send news into the 
country, and the note in question was made on one of the covers, 
the word * for” substituted for “ free,” and adding the words “ for 
self and partners.” Mr. Gibson having left town, the prisoner took 
the opportunity of employing a young person of the name of Rum- 
sey, who was absolutely under his influence, dressed him up ina 
particular suit, and observing that he had a laced hat on his head, 
advised him to leave that behind him, and gave him a plain one. 
To make him appear still more like a man of business, the prisoner, 
as they went aloe the Strand, bought him a letter-case; then he 
brought him to Middle-row, and bought him a dark periwig, bid 
him put it on, and said it became him very well. Thus equipped, 
he took him to John’s coffee-house in Shore-lane, and when they 
were there, Rumsey not knowing about what he was going to be 
employed, a porter came in with a letter. Without the porter 
saying one word, Hales asked, if he did not want Rumsey? The 
porter answered, yes, and produced a letter directed to Rumsey, 
which Hales took, and readily found enclosed in it the note for 
£6,400, payable to George Watson or bearer. In the letter were 
two names written with the sums against them, thus: Lady Hariet 
Elliot, £4,300; Sir John Hynde Cotton, £2,100 ; and underneath, 
“payable to them or bearer.” ‘These names only being in the 
letter, Hales took upon him to order Rumsey to write under them, 
‘¢ James Moreton, Esq., or bearer ;”” and when this was done, that 
part of the letter with the names was torn off, and put into the 
pocket-book bought for the purpose, together with the note for 
£6,400, and a bank note of £20, and two for £25 each. ‘Then 
the prisoner directed Rumsey to carry these notes to the office of 
Snow and Pollock, Temple-bar, and there take their cash note 
payable to James Moreton for £70, the produce of the bank notes, 
and, in exchange for the forged note, to take one payable to Lady 
Hariet Elliot for £4,300, and another to Sir John Cotton for 
£2,100. Having failed at Messrs. Snow and Pollock’s, a similar 
attempt was made at Hore’s bank, who gave such credit to Mr. 
Gibson’s name as to give him the notes he desired in lieu of the 
£6,400 note, which Rumsey immediately delivered to the prisoner, 
who waited for him at a fruit stall not far from the shop. In the 
meantime, an accident led to the discovery of the entire proceed- 
ings. On Monday morning, the forged draft being presented at 
Mr. Gibson’s, his cashier at once suspected a fraud, and communi- 
cating directly with the Bank of England, Rumsey was detected in 
the act of changing one of the notes, and accompanied the officer 
to a neighbouring coffee-house, where the prisoner was impatiently 
waiting the result. On the person of the prisoner was found evi- 
dence sufficient to justify his arrest. The prosécution was con- 
ducted by the Attorney-General. The prisoner was found guilty. 
He was subsequently tried for other offences of a similar nature, 
and being found guilty, was sentenced to stand twice in the pillory, 
pay a fine of fifty marks, and be imprisoned for five years. He 
died in the press-yard in Newgate the 18th February following (a) 


About this period, Alexander Crawford, John Graham, and 
William Hogg were tried for drinking the Pretender’s health. It 
appears the unfortunate men were dancing in the public street, be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the morning, when Crawford, taking 
up a dish, committed the offence in question. Graham and Hogg 
were acquitted, but Crawford, having made what was termed a 
judicial confession, was found guilty, and sentenved to pay a fine 
of £50, and to be detained in prison until paid. 


(a) State Trials. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE COURT HOUSE. 


“And here can I forget the generous hand 
Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive search’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ; 
Unpitied and unheard, where misery moans, 
Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 
While in the land of liberty—the land 
Whose every street and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tvrants rag’d, 
Snatched the lean morsel from the starving mouth, 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed, 


Even robb’d them of the last comfort—sleep. 
The free-born Britain to the dungeon chain’d, 
Or, as the lust of cruelty prevail’d, 

At pleasure marked him with inglorious stripes, 
And crush’d out lives by secret barbarous ways 
That for their country would have toil'd or bled. 
O great design! if executed well, 

With patient care, and wisdom-temper’d zeal, 
Ye sons of mercy! yet resume the search, 

Drag forth legal monsters into light, 

Wrench from their hands oppression’s iron rod, 
And bid the,cruel feel the pains they give !” 
THOMSON. 





Our records inform us of a felon being committed to the cus- | 


tody of the Bishop of Cork, ‘‘from which,” says Mr. Tuckey 
in his ** Cork Remembrancer,” ‘‘ we may infer that the felon 
was then a powerful man, and tlfat the Bishop, from his sacred 
character, was considered better able to secure his prisoner 
than the sheriff, who was liable to be attacked by the felon’s 
partizans. However, for the better securing the persons of 
powerful felons’ of this county, they were frequently placed 
in the custody of the mayor and bailiffs of the city of Cork, 
in a fortified place, secure from attack. (a) 

__ The law does not appear to have been very efficacious here 
in the 15th century, for in consequence of the suburbs being 
wholly wasted by the Irish, the King forgave the citizens all 
arrears of rent, and granted them the ‘ coequet’ for rebuilding 
their walls, until they could travel a mile around the city in 
safety. 

In the year 1575, Sir Henry Sidney arrived at the city, 
where he says he was received with all joyfulness, tokens, and 
shews, the best the citizens could express of their dutiful 
thanksgiving to‘her majesty. He says, “I caused daily ses- 
sions to be held in the ‘city from the morrow after twelfth day 

(a) Rot’ Canc’. Tuckey. 





till the last of January, in which appeared very honest and 
good juries, sound and good trials made by them, a number 
of civil causes heard and determined, and above twenty-four 
notable malefactors condemned and executed. Condon or 
Canton Armon, attainted and adjadged to die, yet stayed from 
execution ; but his lands, which were great, were escheated. 
A younger son of the Viscount Roche was indighted, arraigned, 
and condemned to die, but stayed from execution, for, as the 
world gocth here, his fault was very small.” Sir Henry also 
says he took pledges of every one of them of any regard and 
namely of the M‘Swines, abroad not a little perilous to the 
province. During the Deputy’s stay he received information 
of the disloyalty of Fitzgerald, seneschal of Imokelly, and re- 
ceived an account of several depredations of his upon the 
Queen's subjects. Upon which his lordship, attended with 
200 of the citizens and his own forces, marched to Bally- 
martin and took the castle. Fitzgerald narrowly eseaped 
through a hole, in the dead of night. tad 

In 1580, Sir Henry Wallop and the couneil, wmting to the 
Lord Chancellor, states that ‘‘ Sir James of Desmond,is to take 
his trial by law at) Cork, and that Sir John of Desmond had 
lost his baggage and many of his people were slains’ 
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In 1581, Sir William Morgan complains that twelve of his 
men died of hunger. © *‘ The poor victualler adventuring to 
feteh victuals from Cork was slain. by traitors upon the way, 
and he (Morgan) had his legs swollen through lying on the 
ground.” ue 

In the year 1582, the Lord Deputy, writing to Secretary 
Walsyngham, states that the plague had broken out in Cork : 
and in the same year, Sir Warham St. Leger, writing to Secre- 
tary Fenton, describes the plague and famine, and states that 
sixty-two people died on Wednesday. On the 20th April in 
the same year, St. Leger, writing to Burghley, alluding to the 
plague, states ‘‘ that seventy-two, sixty-six, and sixty-two die 
a-day in Cork, which is but one street not half a quarter of 
a mile in length ;” and adds, “the traitors taste not of the 
famine, but enjoy the wholesome air in the fields.”’ 

In 1588, Sir Warham St. Leger writing to Walsyngham 
states, ‘‘ that Sir Cormac M‘Teige, who bas been sheriff of 
this county till All-hallowtide last, drew a draft upon the traitor 
Donogh Intnaghtie, and brought away kine, garrans, and 
stuff ;” and addg that ‘‘ Desmond was forced to fly his cabin in 
his shirt, and pass a river in a trough by George Thornton,”’ 
andconcludes by stating that ‘‘ Cork had refused to lend 100 
men to relieve Youghal.” 

Ormond, writing from Kilkenny, 15th November, 1583, 
states ‘‘ the traitor Gorehe M‘Swiney, the only man that re- 
lieved Desmond in his extreme misery, was slain on the Ist. 
He also mentions the death of Desmond, and that he, Ormond, 
had sent for his head and appointed his body to be hanged in 
chains at Cork; and in another letter to‘Burghley of the same 
date, Ormond writes: ‘‘On Monday last, Donell M‘Donell 
Imoriertagh, dwelling near Castle Mange, assaulted and slew 
the Earl of Desmond in his cabin at Glanegnictye, near the 
river Mange. He had with him twenty-five kerne of his fol- 
lowers and six soldiers of the ward of Castle Mange. So now 
is this the traytor com to the ende I have long looked for, 
appointed by God to dye by the sword to ende his rebellion, 
in despite of such melitiose fooles as have divers tymes un- 
truelye enformed of the sarvice and state of Mounster.”’ (a) 

Fynes Moryson, who wrote at this time about Ireland and 
the manners of the inhabitants, says: ‘* At Cork I have seen 
with these eyes young maids stark naked grinding corn with 
stones to make cakes, and striking off into the tub of meal 
such relics thereof as happened to stick to their bodies. . . 
Many of the wild Irish eat no flesh but that which dies of 
disease or otherwise of itself; neither can they scape it for 
stinking. They desire no broth, nor hafe any use of a spoon. 
It is strange and ridiculous, but most true, that some of our 

carriage horses falling into their hands, when they found soap 


and starch, carried for the use of our laundresses, they, think- 


ing them to be some dainty meats, did eat them greedily, and 
when they stuck in their teeth cursed bitterly the gluttony of 
us English churls.”’ 

When James I. came to the throne, Captain Morgan was 
sent to Cork by the Lord Deputy, to proclaim him; upon 
which occasion, Sir George Thornton, one of the Commission- 
ers of Munster, applied to the Mayor, who answered that ‘‘ by 
their charter he might take time to consider of it ;” and upon 
being informed of the king having been proclaimed in Dublin, 
insolently answered, ‘‘ that Perkin Warbeck was also proclaimed 
in that city, and yet much damage therefrom had followed to 
the country,’’ upon which the Chief Justice said ‘‘ they ought to 
be committed.” ‘The Recorder replied ‘‘ that no person there 
had authority to commit them.” The citizens rose in arms, 
and seized Skeddye castle. The Mayorand Recorder were pre- 
sent at a sermon preached by John FitzDavid Roche, in which 
he stated ‘‘ that James was noi the lawful king of England, nor 
could he be so until consecrated by the Pope, and consequently 
no obedience was due to him.” When Wilmot and the army 
came to Cork to quell their insolent proceedings, they refused 
to let him into the suburbs with more than six soldiers. After 


(a) State Paper Office, London. 





tinance get stings and do mischief. 
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some delay the Lord Lieutenant entered the city with all his 
forces, when the vitizens set ploughshares on each side of the 
street, intimating thereby that the oppression of the soldiers had 
occasioned so many ploughs to be idle, which was the cause 
of their revolt. The Lieutenant took little notice of this silly 
contrivance. Owen M‘Redmond and one Butler were executed 
by martial law; the Recorder was tried by an Irish jury and 
acquitted, whereon the foreman was fined £200, and the rest 
of the jury in proportion. So much for trial by jury. 

By the charter of 6th James I., a court of record was to be 
held every Friday by the Mayor, Recorder, and bailiffs, or their 
deputy, as also every Tuesday, to take cognizance of all 
actions, real and personal; and the Corporation were author- 
ized to divide themselves into several guilds and fraternities, 

As a sample of the mode in which justice was administered 
in the south at the close of the 17th céhtury, we quote the 
following : ‘‘A poor butcher who resided at Mallow, having 
refused the servants of the Earl of Clancarthy a horse, they 
violently seized him by force. The butcher having complained 
in presence of the Earl to the judges of assizes, they ordered 
the Karl to make him restitution, which he promised to do; 
but as soon as the judges had departed, the Earl took some 
of his troopers with him and went to the man’s house, and 
told him he was come to give him satisfaction for his horse. 
Whereupon the Earl forced him out of his house, and order- 
ing his troopers to get ready a blanket they tossed him in it, 
ever and anon letting him fall upon the stones, till they broke 
him as completely as if upon the wheel, and left him dead upon 
the spot, while the Earl stood by a barbarous and inhuman spec- 
tator. ‘The family of this butcher had a considerable tract of 
Clancarthy’s estate afterwards granted to them by King William, 
which were called ‘ the lands of the butcher of conscience.’ ” 

On the 7th May, 1706, Mary Earberry was tried and con- 
victed for murdering her husband by poison. She was burnt at 
Gallows-green. On the 18th April, 1719, Captains Henry Ward 
and Francis Fitzgerald were hanged and quartered at Gallows- 
green for enlisting men for the service of the Pretender. On 
the 19th May following one William Roe stood in the pillory, 
and on the 23rd was severely whipt for repeating the following 
seditious words, ‘‘ May King James III. enjoy his own again!” 

In the year 1739, Murtagh Oge O’Sullivan of Eyres, in this 
county, published in a Cork newspaper an advertisement stating 
‘that he had been charged with the harbouring of tories and 
rapparees,’’ and giving notice that he would stand his trial for 
the same at the next general assizes. 

At the summer assizes of the year 1741 Richard Dooly was 
fined £10 for saying in open court ‘‘that he did not expect 
justice while the Mayor sat on the bench.”” In August, 1751, 
Bryan Bonworth, the city gaoler, was fined £40, and ordered 
to be imprisoned until it was paid, for not having done his duty 
in burning one Timothy Burke on the hand with a hot iron as 
he was directed, it being a cold one he made use of. In April, 
1753, one Matthew Callaghane, upon receiving sentence of 
death in the city court for the robbery of Captain Capel, leaped 
out of the dock, with his bolts on, and made his escape out of 
the court, but was retaken the same day in Court-lane, and 
hanged at the corner of Broad-lane. The informer who dis- 
covered on him was so ill-treated by the mob (having had one 
of his ears cut off) that his life was despaired of. 

The recent disputes and legal conflicts amongst the butter 
buyers of the city remind us that one Alexander, a copper- 
smith, published a severe criticism on the habits and manners 
of the butter dealers at this period, and adverting to the false 
weights and adulterations by which they were enabled to ruin the 
honest trader, says, of Mallow-lane, ‘‘ This suburb, by various 
acts of cozenage, its happy situation, and possession of the 
weigh-houses, has branched itself into such business as almost 
overtops its mother, which in time, like hairs, in appearance 
dead, will, by being quiet in water, turn into snakes, and in con- 
This should surely 
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city impoverished, to the enriching a set of upstart beggars, 
most of whom want even common honesty.’”’ He condemns 
the erection of the weighhouses in this lane, and prefers even 
Gallows-green for that purpose, ‘* because every country fellow, 
who has generally something to buy when he sells his butter, 
must of necessity stalk through the whole city, where he has 
an opportunity of gaping at every shop, which then has an 
equal chance of receiving his money. . They buy as 
dear, retail cheaper, live better, and grow richer than other 
fair dealers in the city ; this they perform by false weights and 
adulterating their wares.” He then relates a piece of knavery 
of a butter buyer, and proceeds, ‘‘ they rob a man of his purse, 
and never bid him stand. Highwaymen defy, but Mallow-lane 
men pretend justice. As the very fragments of the. rogueries 
of this lane would feast all the bites in the kingdom, it would 
be an endless work to publish them all.’”’ He then furnishes 
us with a model of a butter buyer under the designation of 
Maitre Coquin, ‘‘ who,” he says, ‘‘ would ride fifty miles to 
execute a cool, deliberate act of butter roguery,” and then 
concludes the subject of Mallow-lane, ‘‘ that nursery of villany, 
which should be suffered to continue no longer, but presented 
and removed as a nuisance; for when honesty was sick in 
Glenflesk she crawled to Mallow-lane to die, and gave her last 
groan among the butter-buyers.” (a) 

The coppersmith also rails at the saucy petulance of the 
attorney pleading in the city courts, and the patience of some 
mayors in bearing it ; also the cruelty of bailiffs in their man- 
ner of dragging prisoners to gaol. He tells us that the bailiffs 
had above 150 who paid them so much a week, from fears 
of vile treatment in case they should unhappily fall into their 
abominable paws, and that not only those who had been, but 
those who feared to be in their merciless clutches paid tribute 
to their cruelty and power. ‘* With what impudence,” says he, 
‘‘ will some of these fellows approach a merchant and sneer 
familiarly in his face upon change ; and they get more hats in 
walking the street than a mayor out ofhistime. . . . If 
ever I see an honest man salute a bailiff in the street, I will 
immediately pronounce him his pensioner.” He indulges in 
a fierce philippic against the ecclesiastical courts and their 
jurisdiction in cases of defamation. ‘‘I have known,” says 
he, ‘‘ an honest, and industrious tradesman reduced in this 
seminary of injustice to an ace of a beggar, for calling a man, 
in the height of passion, ‘a dirty dog.’”’ He also inveighs 
against the practice of wrapping a man in a sheet and exposing 
him in the church, with a publication of his crimes. (b) 

On the 20th April, 1754, William Sullivan was executed on 
the new stone gallows, which at that time faced the pound 
and the lough road, for running away with Miss Margaret 
Millane. On the 4th of May a party of soldiers, under the 
command of Lieutenant Appleton, was sent in pursuit of 
Morty Oge O’Sullivan, one of the murderers of John Paxley. 
About twelve o’clock at night they arrived at Beerhaven, and 
in a short time after were discovered by the sentinels be- 
longing to O’Sullivan; but the party being too far advanced 
towards the house, the sentinels had not time to warn the 
inmates of their approach, but made the best of their way to 
save themselves. The party immediately surrounded the 
house, but O'Sullivan being alarmed, came to the door with a 
blunderbus in his hand, and with his party fired several shots 
at the soldiers; but finding them too strong, O'Sullivan thought 


of a stratagem of sending out men one at a time, thinking that 
the soldiers would leave the house to follow them, by which | 


means he might escape ; but he was prevented by the officer, who 
only fired at the men as they went off. At length O’Sullivan’s 
wife and child and nurse came out, and asked for quarter, which 
was granted. The officer asked her who was in the house; she 
answered her husband and some of his men, upon which he 
ordered the house to be set on fire. O'Sullivan and his party 
at length came out, when snapping his blunderbus twice at 
the party, he was shot dead, ‘Two prisoners, John Sullivan 


(a) Tuckey. (b) Jbid. 
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and Daniel Connel, were taken, and being tried_at the next 
assizes, they were hanged on the wooden gallows and their 
heads spiked on the sonth gaol. 

In the month of March, 1765, Mary Burke, commonly 
called Sterling Molly, and Tobias, her son, were sentenced to be 
executed for the murder of John Geary by setting a mastiff at 
him, who tore several parts of his fiesh in pieces ; the sentence 
was afterwards commuted to transportation for life. In the 
month of September in the year following, a tailor of the 
name of Patrick Redmond was executed at Gallows-green for 
robbing the house of John Griffin. Glover the player, who 
was then in Cork, took an active part in this man’s restoration. 
After he had hung nine minutes and was cut down, he was 
perfectly restored to life by the dint of friction and fumigation. 
He afterwards made his escape, got drunk, went to the play- 
house door the night of his execution to return Mr. Glover 
thanks, and put the whole audience in terror and consterna- 
tion. 

On the 18th April, 1767, Jeremiah Twomy was executed at 
Gallows-green for robbing the house of Johanna Norton at 
Crosses-green. Her husband was so ill-treated the night of 
the robbery that he died in some time after. The general 
opinion was that Twomy was innocent, in consequence of 
which the mob brought him from the gallows in his coffin to 
the prosecutor’s door, where they bled him, took the rope off 
his neck, threw it into the window, besmeared the door and 
window shutters with his blood, whilst showers of stones were 
fired at the windows from every quarter. Mrs. Norton reso- 
lutely defended her house, threw the rope into the river, fired 
several shots at the mob, and a file of soldiers coming to her 
assistance, the mob dispersed. The following day the popu- 
lace attacked the executioner in the street, who being despe- 
rately wounded was carried to the infirmary. The exaspera- 
tion of the mob was principally occasioned in consequence of 
the executioner having stripped off Twomy’s shoes while the 
body was hanging, claiming them as a perquisite of his pro- 
fession. 

In September, a baker named Felix M‘Carthy was fined 
£50 and imprisoned for three months for offering a bribe to the 
Mayor ; he was convicted before Hely Hutchinson, Prime Ser- 
geant, in the city court. ‘Two persons of the name of Poole 
and Hendly belonging to the 55th regiment, then quartered 
in Castle Island, applied to the Rev. Thomas Shughuerne, 
the parish priest, to marry one of them to a girl in that town, 
which he peremptorily refused. Being provoked with a denial 
to so unreasonable a demand, the intended bridegroom stabbed 
him in so unnatural a manner as to leave no hopes of his re- 
covery. 

Idleness seems to have met with especial reprobation ; for we 
find in June, 1772, two journeymen coopers were whipped 
from south to north gaol (pursuant to an Act passed the 
previous session of Parliament), for refusing to work. But it 
does not say much for the valour of the military to mention that 
Jack Connor, alias Jack the Bachelor, the notorious smuggler, 
for whose apprehension the government offered a large reward, 
was seen by some soldiers at an ale house near the exchange 
in the city, who would have taken him if they had been aided 
by a party of the main guard. The morality of the town 
seems to have been particularly attended to, as appears by the 
following paragraph in a Cork paper of this date: ‘‘ Several of 
the inhabitants present their most respectful compliments to the 
new sheriffs, and pray them to remove a most flagrant nuisance 
from before their doors—that of a breeches market held every 
Wednesday and Saturday to the great annoyance of passengers, 
and highly indiscreet, as overgrown fellows are frequently 
fitted in small-clothes in view of the females who pass by.” 

The county court-house was re-built during the summer of 
1772. : 

As evidence of the ingenuity of a citizen, it*is recorded that 
a Mr. Nixon, having been frequently robbed of valuable articles, 
deteoted the thief by means of a gin rat-trap, which he placed 
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under a glass-case, with a pair of buckles, as a bait. Ac- 
cordingly, when the thief came to pay his usual visit, he was 
caught fast by the fingers in the trap, on which he was se- 
cured, committed to gaol, and being convicted, was sentenced 
to be. whipped three market days; and the vigilance of the 
proper authorities will be found in the fact that on several 
nights in the month of September, 1778, a strong party of 
military did duty at the city gaol, in consequence of a report 
having been circulated that two women, who had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged and burned for the murder of a butcher, 
intended to make their escape, assisted by the Fair-lane mob, 
which, it was said, intended to make an attack on the gaol 
for that purpose. 

A party of gentlemen, among whom was the Rev. Emanuel 
Moore, having pursued a number of persons who had forcibly 
carried off a young woman, several shots were fired on both 
sides, by which an old woman and the Rev. Mr. Moore were 
killed. (a) 

But really we must for the present conclude this catalogue 
of horrors. . Another time we may give a few more selections, 
but we gladly turn to the following lively strains, written on 
‘¢ the Beautiful City” by Crofton Croker : 


They may rail at the city where first I was born, 
But it’s there they’ve the whiskey, and butter, and pork ; 
And a neat little spot for to walk in each morn— 
They call it Daunt’s-square, and the city is Cork. 
The square has two sides~—why one east and one west, 
And convenient’s the region of frolic and spree, 
Where salmon, drisheeds, and beefsteaks are cooked best— 
Och! Fishamble’s the Eden for you, love, and me! 


If you want to behold the sublime and the beauteous, 
Put your toes in your brogues, and see sweet Blarney-lane, 
Where the parents and childer are comely and duteous, 
And dry lodging both rider and beast entertain. 
In the cellars below dine the slashing younz fellows 
That come with the butter from distant Tralee; 
While the landlady, chalking the score on the bellows, 
Sings, Cork is an Eden for you, love, and me! 
Blackpool is another sweet place in that city, 
Where pigs, twigs, and weavers, they all grow together, 
With its smart little tan-yards—och, more is the pity 
To strip the poor beasts to convert them to leather. 
Further up to the east is a place great and famous, 
It is called Mallow-lane—antiquaries agree 
That it holds the sheebeen which once held King Shamus ! 
Och ! Cork is an Eden for you, love, and me! 
Then go back to Daunt’s-bridge, though you'll think it is quare 
That you can’t see the bridge—faix, you ne’er saw the like 
Of that bridge, nor of one-sided Buckingham-square, 
Nor the narrow Broad-lane that leads up to the Dyke, 
Where, turning his wheel, sits that saint ‘ Holy Joe,’ 
And umbrellas are made of the best quality, 
And young virgins sing ‘Colleen das croothin a mo ;’ ; 
And—Cork is an Eden for you, love, and me! 


When you get to the Dyke, there’s a beautiful prospect 
Of a long gravel walk between two rows of trees; 
On one side, with a beautiful southern aspect, 
Is Blair’s castle, that trembles above in the breeze. 
Far off in the west lie the Lakes of Killarney, 
Which some hills intervening prevent you to see; 
But you smell the sweet wind from the wild Groves of Blarney— 
Och ! Cork is the Eden for you, love, and me! 


Take the road to Glanmire, the road to Blackrock, or 
The sweet Boreen Manah, to charm your fair eyes ; 
If you do what is wise, take a dram of Tom Walker, 
Or if you’re a walker, toss of Billy Wise. 
I give you my word that they’re both lads of spirit ; 
But if a “ raw chaw” with your gums don’t agree, 
Beamish, Crawford, and Lane, brew some porter of merit, 
Though poteen is the nectar for you, love, and me! 


Oh! long life to you, Cork, with your pepper-box steeple, 
Your girls, your whiskey, your curds, and sweet whey ; 
Your hill of Glanmire, and the shops where the people 
Get decent new clothes down beyond the Coal-quay. 
Long life to: sweet Fair-lane, its pipers and jigs, 
And to sweet Sunday’s-well, and the banks of the Lee; 
Likewise our court-houses, where judges in wigs 
Sing, Cork is the Eden for you, love, and me! 





EPIDEMICS. 


ee 


(FROM PROFESSOR MAPOTHER’S “ LECTURES ON PUBLIC BEALTH”), | 


Tue plague popularly known as the “ Black Death,” which travelled 
over the Old World, from China even to Greenland, during the five-years 


from 1345 to 1350, and carried off at least one-fourth of its.population, 


ig now well known’ to have been due to over-crowding and want of 


cleanliness, and was preventible by their removal and by quarantine, 


This pest had always had its starting-point and permanent babitat‘in 
Egypt, where the Arab, his wives, children, servants, aud domestic ani- 
inals exist hu ldled together in a state which the distinguished observer 
(lot Bey describes in the words, “ unheard of filth reigns in-their infected 
haunts.’’ Their strength is destroyed by their precarions ‘supply of 
food, which they cook over fires made with dried manure. In China 
13,000,000 perished, and thousands fell victims to this scourge :of' the 
fourteenth century in every town in Europe. In Venice 100,000 died, 
and in Paris the number of deaths was at least 50,000; and it is also 
recorded that,‘¢in many places in France not more than two out of 
twenty of the inhabitants were left alive, and the capital felt the fury of 
the plague alike in the palace andthe cot. Two queens, one bishop, 
and great numbers of other distinguished persons fell a sacrifice;to it, 
and more than 500 a-day died in the Hétel Dieu under the faithful care 
of the Sisters of Charity, whose disinterested courage in this age of 
horror displayed the most beautiful traits of human virtue! For although 
they lost their lives evidently from contagion, and: their numbers were 
several times renewed, there was still no want of fresh candidates, who, 
strangers to the un-Christian fear of death, piously devoted themselves to 
their holy calling.”’ . | ' 
The College of Physicians of Paris issued a remarkable manifesto, in 
which ‘they endeavoured to prove an astral origin for, thé plague; but 
their advice with regard to water and food is not to be despised. It is 
a remarkable circnmstance, which is recorded by all writers on the sub- 
ject, that the fecundity of females was much increased after this’ dire 
destruction of human life. That fearful affliction of the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the sweating sickness, appeared to partake of the 
characters of ague and of rheumatic fever. It began in, England, and 
never extended to this- country, although multitudes of the affrighted 
people flocked hither. It frequently caused death in twenty-four hours ; 
and although it remained but a few days in each town, one-fourth of the 
inhabitants often perished. Recoveries were numerous when the prpent 
was let alone, or treated by a cooling regimen in an airy room, In Ger- 
many, the death of those attacked at first was certain, although not 
surprising when we reflect upon the following mode of treatment: 
‘* They put the patients, whether they had the sweating sickness or vot 
(for who had calmness enough to distinguish it?), instantly to bed, 
covered them with feather-beds and furs, and whilst the stove was heated 
to the utmost, closed the doors and windows with the greatest care to 
prevent all access of cool air. In order, moreover, to prevent the sufferer, 
should he be somewhat impatient, from throwing off his hot load, some 
persons in health likewise lay upon him, and thus oppressed him to such 
a degree, that he conld neither stir hand nor foot; and finally, in this 
rte of hell, being bathed in an agonizing sweat, he sank ex- 
austed.” 

The plague which produced over 100,000 deaths in London in 1654, 
and of which we cannot read in the graphic pages of De Foe after snch 
a lapse of time without the strongest feelings of awe and.pity, was the 
last y ero of its kind which visited western Europe. Many outbreaks 
of it, however, have occurred since then in the East, and during the late 
war a malignant fever arose at Odessa, which, but for the prudence of 
the Russian government, desirous to check alarm, should have. received 
its true name—“ the plague.”’ As an example of a severe epidemic re- 
sulting from neglect of sanitary precaution, I shall allude to the Russian 
epidemic of 1864, as it is of such recent occurrence and excited such 
interest. As you are aware, it was first named ‘ the | plague,’’ and be- 
lieved to be similar to that pest which has a constant habitat in Egypt, 
and which occasionally breaks out in the eastern lands; but it was 
afterwards shown, by the investigations of St. Petersburgh physicians, 
and of a Commission sent by the English Privy Council, to be but a very 
prevalent and fatal epidemic of typhus fever and, of relapsing fever. The 
former was evidently due to the filthy and oyer-crowded state of the 
dwellings of the labouring class, which, because of the coldness of the 
weather, are kept horribly close; and the latter to a scarcity of food 
which at the same time afflicted them. This famine-fever having been 
previously unknown in Russia, created the greatest and most universal 
alarm. In this country the disease is but too well known. .. 

Another epidemic of an entirely different kind prevailed in northern 
Germany, along the Vistula, in the winter of 1864 and following spring ; 
and, strange enough, we have had experience of it also in: Jreland.— 
During the famine years, especially }847, the younger in sof the 
Bray and South Dublin Unions were attacked in considerable numbers 
hy a peculiar and fatal nervous disease, which was fully described by Dr. 
Darby and by the late lamented Dr. Mayne. It was characterised by 
the most extreme stiffness of all the muscles, similar ‘to whatioccurs 1D 
lockjaw, and by such increaséd seusitiveness of the skin that the slight- 
est touch or draught of air produced intense agony. It was induced by 








(a) Tuckey’s “ Cork Remembraucer.”’ 


the preceding scarcity of food, and was not communicable from one 
persun to another. ' 
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POETRY AND CRITICISM. 


At first sight, Poetry and Criticism seem a little like the old 
man and woman in weather clocks: they cannot live apart, 
and they are neverseen together; when one comes the other 
goes, because the first is coming. In the history of Greek 
culture, the appearance of Alexandrine criticism coincides 
with the exhaustion of creative art; but the critical spirit 
had been felt asa disintegrating force long before. Euri- 
pides had embarked deliberately on the discussion of problems 
of the day, relieved by the isolated poetical effects. Agathon 
continued the same tendency: the poetical embellishments 
were detached; the dialectical results were embodied in 
aphorisms ; the grand old choric poetry of A®schylus was 
taken to pieces and put together again, as an opera di camera, 
for the gratification of the cultivated classes of Athens. 

In England, the literary theories of Ben Jonson heralded 
the break up of the great Elizabethan school, as the criticism 
imported by Dryden from France marked its complete col- 
lapse. Again, this criticism itself was broken up by the 
outburst of the new, passionate, and naturalistic school of 
Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth. This explains the contrast 
between the scholarly sobriety of Johnson’s admirable essay 
on Samson Agonistes, and the witty impertinence of Jeffrey, 
whose superficial brilliancy only serves to display the essen- 
tial vulgarity of his point of view. But the school whose 
more prominent representatives lived in the Lakes numbered 
among them one whose interests were not supremely or ex- 
clusively poetical. The criticism of Coleridge, himself a 
poet, gave birth to the criticism of the present generation 
which is too instructed to be creative. We know too much 
about existing conditions to invent anything fresh ; the wings 
of the imagination are broken against facts. 

In Germany, the poetry of Goethe and Schiller sprang from 
the criticism of Lessing and Herder. It sprang from it, 
though it displaced it: it might be true to say, speaking of 
Germany, that it displaced it because it sprang from it. In 
other countries, instead of supplementing one another amica- 
bly, poetry has generally appeared as a reaction against 
criticism, and criticism as a reaction against poetry. True, 
there have been exceptions, as when the historical criticism 
of Thierry supplemented the poetry of Ivanhoe, or when the 
poetry of Racine grew up pari passu with the criticism of 
Boileau. But in general it has been as we say. Poetry and 
criticism both aim at the emancipation of the human mind; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that its perfection 
is their aim, its emancipation their result; but they ac- 
complish this result in different ways. When we look at the 
world we see that it is possible to regard the same set of cir- 
cumstances in entirely different ways, and that, whichever 
point of view we select, we are compelled to lose sight of 
others. Nor can we select our point of view ourselves; it is 
settled for us by accident, by the necessity of acting somehow, 
by the convenience of acting in a particular way, because it 
18 profitable, or pleasant, or fashionable, or virtuous. It is 
not determined freely; it is imposed on us by external causes; 
we cannot take it up and lay it down when we like; and so 
we are always tending to resent it while we conform to it. 
We listen to every one who tells us plausibly that life is an 
illusion and society a lie. True, if we could renounce the 
world we should understand it. It is part of the strength of 
true asceticism and mysticism that they attain to habitual 
freedom and light by habitual mortification of earthly desires 
and curiosity. But such training is too severe for the majority 

“even among Christians; consequently they are subject to 
vanity, and live under a necessity of enjoying much that they 
despise, unless they choose to become utterly morose and use- 
less, Still, even those who are under bondage to the world 
may lighten their slavery by understanding it, and wear their 
chains with a grace; and this is what poetry and criticism 
accomplish in their several spheres. 








ee 








We do not understand our own experience, because we are 
actors rather than spectators. An object in which we are in- 
terested we take up by the corner; other objects we can 
take up by the centre, if we like. If we choose to fill our 
imagination with them for the moment, this is an illusion, 
which may be as absorbing as the inevitable illusions of 
common life; but it is the disinterested illusion of poetry, 
not the interested illusion of affection, or ambition, or re- 
venge. Accordingly, it is more rational. We understand 
the Iliad; but Achilles did not understand Agamemnon ; 
and the interested impartiality of Nestor only helped him to 
misunderstand both equally. To be disinterested, then, is 
the first condition of the highest poetry. It may be possible 
to argue quite as temperately and effectively with concrete 
examples as with abstract notions ; but to argue at all is to 
sink from art to rhetoric. In the same way, criticism, in 
ceasing to be disinterested, is degraded into controversy, for 
controversy always aims at proving that some utilitarian 
point of view is narrow and illusory ; and so far it emanci- 
pates us. But it also aims at establishing some other point 
of view as narrow and as illusory as the first, or at least at 
definitely excluding it ; and even this is a misfortune. 

Poetry and criticism, therefore, are both disinterested ; 
though one is illusion the other disillusion ; and so far as 
they are disinterested, they are instruments of our emancipa- 
tion. 

To any one who considers how narrow, and hidebound, 
and isolated our lives generally are, it is easy to understand 
how disinterested criticism should be a deliverance. But 
when we extend the assertion to poetry, we are in danger of 
seeming, perhaps of becoming paradoxical, which is a real 
misfortune in England, where common sense is very popular 
and very resolute, so that a paradox is always driven to be 
violent—too violent to be graceful or suggestive. Yet, we 
are inclined to think that poetry emancipates us much more 
completely, because it emancipates us much more peaceably. 
There is always something suspicious and querulous about 
even the best criticism—something of the defensive attitude 
of the slave, who wraps his broken chain round him lest it 
should be used to drag him back. But Poetry is free, even 
in the house of mourning, because she is at home. A criti- 
cjsm of the marriage law leaves us with a sense of revolt, 
which is half bondage still, though it is better than blind 
passionate irritation at some newspaper case of wife-beating, 
or other form of conjugal oppression. But if we surrender 
ourselves to the story of Desdemona, we are delivered into 
a peaceful atmosphere of pure sorrow. In the same way 
there is something irritating and depressing in the spectacle 
of a daughter sacrificing herself to her parents in real life 
for which no amount of criticism of family relations is a 
compensation. Their life js dull and narrow, or they would 
not need her; and she, too, becomes outwardly a dry, 
managing, fidgety old maid, who very likely indemnifies 
herself in a mild way by grumbling over the shortcomings 
of the servants, whom she is too good a Christian to scold 
to their faces. 

Mr. Jowett, we are aware, wonders whether there be any- 
thing nearer heaven upon earth than a servant supporting a 
worthless brother out of scanty wages. Mr. Kingsley thinks 
his Alton Locke ought to have found inspiration in a starv- 
ing girl, who was thankful for the smallpox, which kept her 
from sin and shame. No doubt there is a spiritual beauty 
in such lives; but it does not lend itself to art, though, 
strange to say, the far higher spirituality of St. Teresa or 
St. Bernard does. Consequently, to those in whom mortili- 
cation is imperfect, the spectacle of average virtue is often 
oppressive, in proportion to the consistency of the virtue ex- 
hibited, and the keenness of the spectator’s sympathies. But 
the sacrifice of an Iphigenia or a Polyxene is too beautiful to 
be oppressive: we seem to understand it, and consent to it, 
as the best that could have befallen them, Still it may be 
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objected that it leaves the spectacle of real life as oppressive 
as before; but this is not exactly true. We do not argue 
from the ideal to the actual—it would be misleading if we 
did; the circumstances which temper and elevate sorrow in 
real life are not visible and articulate, as they are in tragedy. 
This holds even in the great sorrows which do not come too 
often in a lifetime to be counted—where the sufferer has a 
chance of edifying spectators; for, besides the general con- 
solation of piety, there are little rills of personal sympathy 
and private reminiscences, which every mourner enjoys 
apart. But in cases of protracted and monotonous suffering, 
which it is the fashion to decorate with the name of lifelong 
martyrdom, it would scarcely be too much to say that every 
sufferer has his own pet cat—some insignificant luxury, some 
self-chosen duty, which lightens the burthen of less voluntary 
obligations. 

But whether the consolation can be set forth for contem- 
plation or no, it is always therein some form ; and a satis- 
factory representation of it under any form colours the spec- 
tator’s imagination, and enables him to see the reality in that 
ideal radiance which lights up the sorrows of sempstresses 
as well as of heroes, from without or from within. 

Besides the shabby surroundings which make real life so 
depressing, it is fullof complications which make it distract- 
ing in the extreme. It is not only the pettiness of our motives, 
but their multitude, which makes a free and noble life so 
diflicult—we never know which of a hundred little invisible 
chains is dragging us back. But in poetry everything is 
determined by forces which are never too subtle to be simple 
and strong. Even the most complicated situations of tra- 
gedy are produced by the conflict of few and definite pas- 
sions. Here again the simplicity of the ideal transforms 
those who contemplate it; and a single eye finds simplicity 
everywhere. To it the crowd of phantoms which dazzle 
others are only the mirror of its own repose. But the charm 
of art, which makes it a refuge from reality, depends on a 
constant effort to return to the reality which tortures us. 
Hence art is always in unstable equilibrium; it is obliged 
to be always on the strain, at once to intensify and idealise 
some elements of reality, and to attain a wider grasp on 
reality as a whole. The victory of the first principle per- 
petuates a conventional compromise; the victory of the 
second stereotypes a barren realism. It is only while the 
conflict lasts that art is interesting or progressive. 

Criticism is generated in this conilict. It is natural and 
necessary to compare art with the reality, which 1s its point 
of departure and its goal, as well as with its own ideal and 
its past achievements. ‘The result is that the unstable equi- 
librium on which art rests is disturbed ; a choice becomes 
inevitable, and the school of art collapses, But canons of 
criticism do not perish with the creative school which they 
destroy—they may be applied to other ideals and other 
literatures. Nay, there is no reason for confining them to the 
sphere of art; a very slight transformation will fit them to 
deal with institutions. Nor is their function exhausted 
when they seem to have received their utmost application— 
when we have used them to demonstrate that every ideal is 
impossible, that every reality in inconceivable, and that 
there is no refuge from the selfish cynicism of practical suc- 
cess, except in some transcendental faith, which baffles intel- 
lectual analysis, and is independent, if not incapable of intel- 
lectual defence. Criticism is still able to reap a rich har- 
vest after it has ceased to represent itself as an aid to con- 
struction, for it is still interesting to analyse the tentatives 
of our contemporaries or our predecessors, even when we feel 
that they were predestined to failure, and that our own ten- 
tative is no better than a mechanical stopgap. If what we 
are doing is to perish before it is completed, we need not be 
absorbed in it or enslaved to it, and can afford to treat op- 
position or indifference good-humouredly. When we are re- 
signed to failure, we are spectators in our true being, though 
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outwardly we too are part of the show. To disinterested 
eyes the phantasmagoria of the world would be perfect 
if it were not too exteesive; every part of it is incom- 
plete in itself, and suggests much that we do not see, as well 
as much which is in sight, though beyond the immediate 
focus of our vision. Hence art, by placing us in contact 
with a single ideal, or what seems an ideal while the contact 
lasts, emancipates us more completely than criticism can do, 
by exhibiting the defects of every ideal and the perishable 
nature of every reality. A well-meaning Philistine might 
object that art after all is unreal, and criticism positively 
desolating—that nothing is so true and satisfactory as the 
duties of ordinary life. Perhaps the objection would be un- 
answerable if Philistines, in spite of the very best intentions, 
were not liable to mean interests when they talk of duties. — 
London Chronicle, March, 1867. 





HERBERT LYNDON. 
(Continued from p. 418.) 





CHAPTER XII. 


SATURDAY morning witnessed the departure of the last of the 
guests from the park, an event in which I took more interest than 
I should otherwise have done, from the circumstance of Herbert’s 
having’ vaguely hinted on the previous evening that he had a 
great pleasure in store for me, which I knew must in some sort 
depend on their absence. 

I was standing in one of the upper windows, watching them as 
they wound on their way, a perfect cavalcade, when Susan, my 
newly-appointed maid, came to tell me that Lord Wynford wanted 
me in great haste in the dining-room. 

‘Now, burn me for a wizard, Eily,” he began, laughing, as he 
met me at the door; ‘you must at least allow me to be a person 
of rare discernment. See here, a present from our noble friend the 
‘ barrel-organ’—the score of the new opera, and a score of morceau, 
gay and sentimental, beside—all enclosed in this splendid piece of 
filigree, and entrusted to me with ‘ Lord Saltire’s compliments, 
and hopes that by the time you meet again he may have the plea- 
sure of hearing you sing them.’ But you don’t look one bit elated, 
though Clara was positively green from jealousy.” 

“I don’t want his presents; I am only glad he has taken his 
ugly face away.” : 

‘A veritable Diogenes, I vow! You only ask to sit unmolested 
in your tub, with none to keep the sunlight from you—no bad 
puilosophy, though I should never have taken you for such a 
cynic. But do you forget what I said to you last night ?” 

‘* No, of course not; you said you had a great pleasure in store 
for me—that is why I am so glad they are gone.” 

“Well, then, you must know I have fought a battle on your 
account, and have come off victorious, with only a scratch or two 
for my pains. Try and guess what I am going to do.” 


op ou are going to spend a nice, quiet day, telling me the end 
of it.” 


Better than that ! ” 

“‘ Better than that! What can it be?” 

“No use, I see, in playing Sphynx to such a little dull-brain ; so 
[ must e’en tell you. Do you remember what Mrs. Crawford said 
on Sunday ?” 


“Yes; that you had promised to bring me over there again 
to-morrow.” 

“Exactly ; but she and I had previously made a famous plan on 
your behalf, for you must know I had told her the state} of 
affairs—tliere, you need not flush so, [ only mean in matters spi- 
ritual—and the plan was that you should be sent over to Melton 
every Saturday, to remain there till Monday, by which means no 
one’s prejudices need be wounded, and yet you remain perfectly 
free; and after much expenditure of logic and eloquence I have 
—— Sir George round at last to consent. What do You say 
now?” . 

‘“ That—ah, what can I ever do for you in return ?” 

“‘ Why, you love me a little bit already, don’t you?” ~~. 

“ A little bit, Herbert! I love no one else in the world—unless 
Mrs. Marlowe, of course; and I think—I know, I shall soon like 
Mabel Crawford very much.” 

Was I too childish, or very much too forward for my years? I 
gave the subject no thought then, and it would be thriftless to 
ansivze it now, | only romember that 1 took bis hand as it lay 
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on my shoulder, and it being défendu to raise it to my lips, that I 
pressed my hot cheek upon it, my heart the while full to bursting 
with the love it could neither control nor comprehend. 

“ Now take Lord Saltire’s offering—-we must take that with us 
as a trophy; then put on your hat, and say good-bye to Lady 
Maria, for we must start at once if we would reach Melton be- 
fore dark; and if! we talk as much by the way as I did last time, 
we won't do it in less than three hours.” 

He called me back as I was leaving the room. “ T.ady Maria 
is in her dressing-room, Eily. You won’t mind my giving you a 
hint, will you?” 

“No.” 

“Then, don’t call her ‘ Lady Maria ;’ say aunt—I have my rea- 
sons.” 

“ She might not like it, Herbert ; no one but you seems to value 
the relationship.” 

“Don’t mind that, but do as [I ask you; you know you pro- 
mised to pay me all sisterly obedience, and I warn you I am very 
tyrannical and exacting.” 

“ Sisterly obedience” being nowise irksome, I rendered it at 
once, and very literally ; first going to my room and putting on 
my hat, and then proceeding to Lady Maria’s, where I found my 
aunt reclining as usual on a couch, with the eternal pile of shawls 
and novels (many of the latter uncut), which seemed by this time 
to have become component parts of her very existence. 

“T came to say good-bye, aunt,” I began rather timidly. 

“ Good-bye, my dear,” she rejoined very placidly, without ex- 
hibiting the least surprise. ‘“ Where are you going?” 

“To Melton Hall, aunt, with Herbert.” 

“With Herbert! Ah, then, it is all right, I dare say—he will 
take care of you. Good-bye.” 

As we were driving off, Freddy waylaid us, begging hard to be 
brought to Melton, “just to have one day’s value with Tom Craw- 
ford,” and he’d be “ mute as a fish indoors, and not annoy the 
old shavers a bit. It’s awful dull when you are not here, Herbert ; 
and I miss her,” indicating me with a peculiar and expressive mo- 
tion of his thumb, * almost as much now.” 

“ Could not do it, you little sinner.) But I'll tellfyou what I will 
do, Fred ; Pll take you and Tom across to Wynford next week, 
and give you three days’ grand sport. What do you say to that?” 

“ Never say die ;” and springing from the wheel, where he had 
hung miraculously suspended during the dialogue, he gave us a 
parting cheer to speed us on our way, and vanished incontinent. 

“ The latest idea that has penetrated the brain of Sir George,” 
began Herbert as we drove off, “is that of engaging a tutor for 
Freddy, who would likewise shed the light of his intelligence on 
you. flow would you like such a plan, Eily ?” 

“ Not at all,” I exclaimed energetically. 

“Nor I either, as I intend to make manifest in good time. 
Young hopeful would fare much better at a public school, where 
he could very well fight his way, young as he is; and I have edu- 
cational plans in my head for you, far more suitable than any 
likely to occur to Sir George. But tell me, where did I break off 
te wife ° as you call it—I am under promise, I think, to finish 
it to-day ?” 

I quickly supplied the missing clue‘—‘ You told me as far as 
where he, your father, fell dead at the old man’s feet.” 

“Not dead; I did not say dead—he had many years of pain 
and grief before him still. They say that the old man’s grief and 
remorse, when he witnessed the extent of his evil work, were ter- 
rible, and that he raved and stormed like a demented creature— 
one moment threatening all around, and the next appealing ab- 
jectly to the doctors, offering them untold wealth if they would 
sive his dear boy’s life; but grief and remorse had well-nigh come 
too late, for he, poor fellow, had burst a blood-vessel in his wild 
excitement, and this, together with the misery and hardship of 
months past, soon brought him to the verge of the grave. 

“You will wonder, perhaps, what became of me in all this 
time? Somebody had picked me up in the confusion, and thereby 
saved my life ; for I firmly believe none of my own kindred would 
have put forth a hand to care me, and from this circumstance dates 
ys attachment which may have struck you as somewhat incon- 

uous, 

“* That somebody was Lady Maria, then on a visit at Wynford, 
with her two children, George and C’oarley. Charley was just my 
age, and whether that struck any chord in her heart, I cannot say ; 

ut she carried me over to the Park. and nursed and, tended me 
as she had never done child of her o:wn; and when at length my 
futher showed some faint symptoms ‘pf recovering, aud the dovtors 
said there was still a hope if be could be rousad to take any inte- 
rest in life, she brought me back in ¢riumpb and places me in bis 
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arms, and told him it was his duty to live for my sake, and not 
roi his child to the mercy of those who had proved so ruthless 
to him. 

“And he, my poor boy-father, bowed his head, white as the 
snow before the beard had tinged his cheek, and wept like a 
woman, and bade God bless her, for that she had saved his life ; 
as in truth she had, for he mendedslowly but surely from that hour. 

She is a good woman is Lady Maria—not very sensitive nor 
very exalted, but what heart she has is true and womanly, though 
sadly overlaid now by affectation and fine-ladyism. And while 
we are on her chapter, I must tell you that I want you to take 
pains to make her like you—no more, mark me, than the difference 
of years warrants, and that you can well afford to take; nor 
would I presume to give such advice even to you, but that I know 
her cold, inert way is very discouraging, and that unless assured 
of the contrary you might well think the task of gaining her 
regard both irksome and unrewarding. 

**On the contrary, you will find it very easy, and I shall be 
greatly surprised if I do not soon find you to have outrivalled 
even me, though at this present moment she cares more for me 
than for all her own children put together, always barring that 
terrible urchin Fred. Besides, to wind up my exordium with a 
lofty moral—a girl, especially one like you, needs the fostering 
hand of a woman; and by the time her own daughters have pro- 
fitably invested their share of the Wychnor beauty, I must have 
her imbued with a sense of her duty as chaperone for you. What 
do you think now of my talent for finesse ?” 

“Much less than of your faculty of story-telling,” I said, 
laughing. 

“ Aptly answered ; not in vain have you lived among the bright- 
witted Celts! But I must take the hint with the compliment, so 
revenous. 

‘* Have a little patience with me, Eily, when I show myself 
not quite so considerate as I ought to be; I was spoiled, and over- 
indulged from my cradle, as I am about to make manifest, for I 
must go back even so far. My father began to mend visibly, 
though by slow degrees, from the day I was brought back to him. 
He had forgotten me in the terrible stupor of his grief, and in the 
long illness that followed—a momentary oblivion for which he 
made ample amends, for from that moment he never let me out of 
his sight—hardly out of his arms, night or day, till those about 
him began to fear that the re-action from his previous torpor 
would be likely to prove more fatal than the torpor itself. 

‘‘ Here comes a dissimilarity in our fortunes, Eily. You have 
been too little loved—I far too much; so much, that I don’t quite 
consider myself a lucky person—at least, 1 know that his love for 
me cost my father almost as much as his love for my mother had 
done, for it was made the means of forcing him to a step which 
embittered all his after life, and caused him far greater misery 
than had he been left alone to recover in time from his loss. 

‘The step I allude to was his second marriage, of which, con- 
tradictory though it may seem, I was the sole cause. 1 was nine 
months old when my mother died. Well, they left him in peace 
for three or four months to nurse his grief and his boy as he chose ; 
and then, when his strength was coming back, and he was begin- 
ning to turn his thoughts to the black future when he and I were 
to be dependent on his efforts for bread, the Earl sent one day to 
request an interview with him. 

“Though living beneath the same roof, they had never met 
since my father’s recovery, and I dare say the old man was shocked 
and startled when he saw the awful effect of his work, which had 
changed his stately, handsome son into a bent, hollowed-eyed man, 
with hair whiter than bis own. 

“This is not my portrait of my father, for his beauty came back 
in time, and my earliest remembrance of him is just as | saw him 
last—tall and stately as in his early youth, with all a woman’s 
grace and sweetness of manner—nay, with far more grace and 
sweetness than I have seen most of you display, and a face of per- 
fect statuesque beauty (I'd say angelic, but even you might smile), 
not one whit marred—heightened rather by the singular contrasi 
between his bright, youthful eyes and chestnut beard and the snow- 
white hair, which never to the last recovered one tinge of its ori- 

inal hue. 

* I conclude, since his wily spirit was still clothed in flesh, that 
the old man must have felt something, but he was not one to let 
sentiment interfere with the execution of his plans ; so, in the most 
business-like manner he proceeded to unfold the object he had in 
view in seeking thé interview, which was to propose in plain terms 
that on condition of his, my father’s consenting to marry the lady 
forinerly chosen for him (she was bis cousin, t should have told 
you, daughter of the Bari’s sister, and the only one for whom 
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either he or the Countess was ever known to display the least 
affection—a sorry proof of amiability, I take it)—that on this con- 
dition he would destroy the will he had made disinheriting him, 
and reinstate him in all his rights of heirship—the same to descend, 
with his title, to me. 

“ My father, of course, refused—not wildly or indignantly, but 
with the unruffled calm with which some men reply to what they 
feel as the deadliest insult—insult they have not wrath within them 
to resent fittingly. 

“¢ You will think better of this ?’ said the Earl. 

** * Never ; so help me God!’ 

“Not even though your refusal makes him a pauper?’ and he 
touched me contemptuously with his foot as I lay on the carpet. 

“My father snatched me up in his arms. ‘Not even then; I 
can work for him.’ 

“¢ As you worked before?’ he asked mockingly, ‘and return, 
doubtless, to favour me with a repetition of your filial curse wen 
you have laid the little mongrel by the side of his foreign —— of 
a mother.’ 

“He had no time to utter another word, for with a cry like a 
wild animal my father sprang forward and clutched him by the 
throat. Just then the door opened, and three gentlemen stood on 
the threshold. The Earl shook himself free of the feeble grasp, 
and then turned with unruffled face to the strangers. 

“¢Thanks, gentlemen, for your timely aid,’ he said courteously ; 
‘but you may leave me now. I am competent to deal with this 
lunatic alone.’ 

‘«¢ Now listen to me, Charles Herbert Lyndon,’ he continued, as 
the door was closed, ‘and a truce to heroics, boy, for you have 
neither time nor strength to indulge them. One of these men is 
Denham, the mad doctor, and the other two are his assistants. 
They can vouch for what they have ‘seen, nor will other witnesses 
be wanting, if necessary, to prove your insanity. It is now twelve 
o'clock, my son—bright noonday, a time not suited to reflection, 
perhaps, so I shall be merciful. I give you twenty-four hours to 
consider my terms—marriage with your cousin and restoration of 
your rights, or a mad-house for the alternative; for if, when I 
return to-morrow for your answer, you still persist in refusing, 
by , one week from this day sees you in that man’s clutches, 
and this thing’ (poimting to me) at my mercy for ever more.’ 

*‘ He came next day, punctual to the hour, to receive his 
answer. You know already what that answer was. Now, mark 
me, Eily,” continued Herbert, turning his flushed face to me, and 
speaking with passionate vehemence, “he did not do this thing— 
he did not sell himself for gold, nor even to buy back my inhe- 
ritance. I'd loath myself—Id spurn it every shilling if it had 
cost him such a price! He did it from sheer terror—terror that 
would have shaken the stoutest warrior that ever buckled sword, 
much less a poor, trembling, heart- wrung creature hovering on the 
verge of the grave. 

‘Judge him fairly; he was caught, trapped like a wild animal, 
without hope of escape—without even the animal’s power of turn- 
ing when brought to bay and rending his pursuers; for if he could 
brave the horrors of such an awful fate as stared him—and what 
mortal man could do that—how could he abandon me, give me 
up body and soul to such deadly guardianship! Oh, it was a 
devilish scheme—worthy, not of Satan, but of some baser fiend, 
and carried out, as the devil’s work so often is, in a way that might 
make us more godly ones blush at our supineness in well-doing.” 

“He passed that day and night more like the lunatic they would 
have proved him than a sane creature—at one moment calling on his 
dead wife to witness that it was for her child’s sake alone he did 
this thing, then bursting into paroxysms of mad fury, and vowing 
to brave all rather than do her memory such a wrong. But, of 
course, the struggle ended the only way it could end, and when the 
Karl came for his reply, he found him quite calm, and prepared to 
arrange, on equal terms, the details of their strange compact. 

‘‘ He consented to the marriage, but upon three conditions, from 
which neither threats nor cajolery could move him. The first was, 
that his marriage was not to take place for two months, or until a 
full year had elapsed from the death of his wife; the second, that 
he should spend the interval as he pleased, unwatched and uncon- 





trolled, pledging his honour to return on the appointed day, till | 


when he obstinately refused to meet his bride; and lastly, he de- 
manded that a considerable sum should be immediately placed at 
his disposal, and property to the value of £10,000 a-year be 
made over to him, beyond power of recall, so as to render him 
quite independent, and leave him something besides an empty title 
to hand cown to me should the Earl at any future time retract his 
promise, to which he determinedly refused to trust after his ex- 
p rience of the past. 
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“To the two first conditions the Earl acceded with tolerable 
grace, but to the last he demurred very seriously. If he were will- 
ing to trust to his son’s honour when he pledged himself to return 
and fulfil his engagement, why should not the latter trust as freely 
to his ? 

“¢To yours!’ said my father, with quiet scorn, a thousand times 
more galling than any outburst of wrath could have been ; ‘to the 
honour of the man who could entrap another as you have done me; 


' of a man who boldly avows his intention of uttering an atrocious 


lie—of inflicting a deadly wrong against his own only child rather 
than be frustrated in his designs! No, my good lord, I bow to 
your superior craft, but you have taught me some wit at last; 
either accept my terms or our negotiation is at an end, and you 
can complete your work as you please, always bearing in mind that 
once you have announced me to the world as a lunatic you put an 
insuperable barrier to your own wishes, and render redress impos- 
sible, except by an exposure from which even your cold-blooded 
villany might shrink.’ 

“+ Take care,’ hissed the Earl, livid with rage; ‘you may drive 
me too far.’ 

“¢Then the madness would be all yours. Sir, we meet for the 
first time in our lives on an equality; I read the thought of your 
proud heart clear as in a book—it has come to me like a revela- 
tion, and I know that whilst it galls you that this boy should in- 
herit your honours, it would yet ill suit your pride to have your 
noble old title linked to poverty while your wealth went to enrich 
strangers. You would have another heir, with unmixed Lyndon 
blood in his veins—one whom you could endow with the wealth of 
which you have defrauded me, and for whom that wealth could 
purchase a title high as mine. I know all this, and knowing it, 
still consent to this marriage to escape the horrors of a fate which, 
wretched as I am, I shudder at; but I tell you now, calmly and 
decisively, that I will brave that fate twice told if my boy is not 
to share in the advantage of your scheme.’ 

‘“ Seeing that further contest was useless the Earl at length gave 
in, though I dare say he thought his victory purchased pretty 
dearly, and three days later my father, furnished with the stipu- 
lated sum, quitted Wynford, unattended as he had come, and with 
no other companion than my noble self, once more took his way to 


London.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


ANGELA—THE MEETING WITH A NEW ACQUAINTANCE UNDER AN 
OLD NAME. 

“ ANGELA! dear Angela!” Only the voice was like—every- 
thing else about her was so altered that she who had been thus 
addressed would have passed the speaker by in the street in open 
daylight, nor ever recognized that paints bibeeit delicate-looking, 
no longer girlish woman, as the once fashionable and elegant Nora 
Elmore. But for all that, she now felt it to be herself, come the 
change from whence it might—and what an unaccountable change 
it did appear to one who had ever been in the habit of associating 
Nora’s idea with all that was luxurious, elevated, and enviabie, to 
find her thus appearing before her, as one might say, in another 
part of the world, such a perfect contrast to her former self, so 
utterly differing from all her pre-conceived ideas of her identity. 
It was sufficiently evident, indeed, that it was not without an effort, 
as she looked silently and wonderingly into that pallid face, that 
Angela Giovanni tried to convince herself that all was indeed real, 
and no delusion of her mistaken fancy. Thus then, as in a dream, 
after that first long, earnest, clasping of each other’s hands, did 
they pass slowly and wordlessly down the dim, still aisle, out into 
the porch of the now vacant church. Nora was the first to break 
the expressive silence. 

“* At the altar’s foot it was that last we parted, dear Angela,” she 
said, with much feeling in her gentle accents, “ and at its foot once 
more has it been destined that we should meet again.” ; 

The tone, the manner, the unconscious grace of attitude were s0 
exactly like what they once were, that in an instant all Angela’s 
wavering doubts and hardness of belief seemed. crushed into abso- 
lute nothingness, and she knew that, despite all outward appearance 
of change, it was the same Signora Elmore—the rich heiress, the 
reigning beauty of that years past Roman season—she who had 
bade her farewell beneath the blue, blue skies of that far-off 
home, the memory of whose loveliness still held her in its spell, 

It was a cold, drizzling, melancholy evening; the sharp, keen 





wind blew directly in their faces as they passed out from under | 
the shelter of the sacred roof. The contrast presented by the 
present scene and that which had witnessed their last, sad parting 
struck, Nora very forcibly, and in a few touching words, she made 
some comment on it to her companion, gently observing how 
strange and ungenial such bleak, cold climate must appear to one 
accustomed aoe to the azure skies, the soft sweet air, the open 
sunshine of the lovely south. 

“Ah! my Italy! my Italy !” was Angela’s response, and as she 
spoke Nora perceived that the hands’ she suddenly clasped were 
tremulous, and that her face was wet with tears. 

“ Your name I presume,” Miss Temple next submitted, as she 
glanced at the rich mantle of costly fur, the trailing cashmere of 
the velvet-trimmed dress, and the elaborate finish of the newest 
fashioned bonnet—“ your name, I presume, is no longer that by 
which I bad formerly the pleasure of knowing you—you are no. 
more Angela Giovanni, or I am much mistaken.’ | 

“| have been married nearly four years,” was the reply. 

“ And resident here,” resumed Nora. 

“Some few months only.” 

“How strange! to think but how near we have been to one 
another, passing each other’s doors, perhaps, in perfect, unconscious- 
ness many 4 weary time, when probably we would have given so 
very much but for one kind look’of one another's faces. Ah! what 
short-sighted. mortals are we not ever and ever predestinated to 

wy 

“ Short-sighted, indeed,” Angela murmured, with a sigh as if of 
uneasiness. . | 

“Tt will give me, however, sincere gratification to have an op- 
portunity of renewing our acquaintance even now,” continued 
Nora. ‘Let us hope the chance was a happy one, which directed 
both our footsteps hither, this melancholy evening. If you will 
favour me with your address (not forgetting your new;title), I 
shall call upon you the first seasonable moment I can command as 
my own.” 

“ Your carringe—I, do not see it. Have you not one in wait- 
ing?” asked Angela evasively, as they paused on the steps of the 
church, and she glanced up.and down the darkening street, as if 
in search of the pe ines equipage. 

Some feeling, of pride (for it will linger) brought the warm 
colour tiding to .Nora’s face,.as she answered: “I have no such 
appendage now. Fortune has played a changeful part with both 
of us since last we parted. Iam no longer the heiress presumptive 
to the possessions of any one. I am now simply known as ‘ Miss 
Temple,’ by. which name, you must inquire for me at this address’ 
(and she placed a card in her hand). “Strangely metamorphised 
as Tam, I shall still be glad to see you. Now, give me your direc- 
tion, and 1am gone. I presume this cab is yours ?” 

The vehicle in question was drawn up close to the flags, and on 
perceiving Angela, the driver had hastily alighted to open the 
door. The lovely, fresh, cherub face of a child of three years now 
appeared at the tiny side-window—such a half-shy, half-roguish 
countenance, as he pressed his rosy mouth against the pane he 
could with difficulty reach by standing on the seat. 

“Is that beautitul boy yours?” inquired Nora in tones of un- 
conscious, admiration. 

“Mine ?—Yes, my only one. Our little girl was taken from 
us, but six months since (a baby of scarce a year), we trust and 
hope to heaven.” 

“ What a perfect picture !” was Nora’s exclamation, still gazing 
lovingly on the charming face and Cupid-like form of the smiling 
child, as he bent forward, eager and impatient, through the open 
door-way, to greet his lovely mother. 

Willie,” Angela said, with that sad, sweet voice of hers, as she 
returned his infantine caress—‘ Willie, give your hand to this 
_ lady, and a pretty kiss. There’s a’dear boy now, do. Miss Temple 

loves you already very much, for poor mamma’s sake.” 

Here there occurred, quite a little scene of inimitable coquetry 
on the part of his baby majesty. First, one tiny band, and then 
the other, was raised in laughing playfulness to hide his roguish 

eyes; then the little wax-like fingers were already sundered, and 
the sparkling glances permitted to filter through, like so many 
Pleasant sunbeams; then the smiling lips would be presented as if 
to woo the answering kiss, and then again as hastily withdrawn, 
whilst an ecstasy of merriment bore testimony to the keen relish 
of the joke possessed by Master Willie Delasere. 7 
_ Delusere. Yes, that was Angéla’s name iow—the name falter- 
vely, stra ge by 
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or in what way to reply, simply said “ Farewell!” And so they 


“Would she call upon her? would she write? would she come, 
or send, or seek, or care to hear of her again ?’’ Angela's whole 
manner had been’ strange, absent, pre-oceupied, unaccoantable, 
and odd. She had not appeared to reciprocate: Nora’s fond, 
demonstrative impulsiveness—not, by any means, to share in the 
sudden and heartfelt delight so unmistakeably manifested by her 
former patroness. Well, it is hard, it must be owned, to find one’s 
kindly feelings thus apparently slighted by one’s inferiors. Poor 
Nora! she had a great gift for humility, and she was certainly 
willing and anxious to attribute the very best motives to every 
human being. But let us not blame her, let us not wantonly con- 
demn, if that something which rests in the innermost depths of our 
earthly nature—that innate sense of one’s own dignity—that 
knowledge of one’s own value, which exacts that our friendsliip be 
deemed all worth the seeking, and that we shall not, on our part, 
make any advance that might seem, ever so distantly, to compel 
even a transient acquaintance, should make her almost desire, as 
she walked swiftly homewards (a burning glow of humiliation 
deepening the colour on her cheek, until it became. of a fiery red) — 
almost desire, in very truth we repeat it, that. she had never again 
met Angela Giovanni. 

Next morning, however, brought a letter from Mrs. Delasere— 
a letter couched in terms of the utmost kindness, yet strange and 
incomprehensible withal. In it she stated the great and affec- 
tionate desire which impelled her to restfme an intimacy with one 
whom she had ‘so long regarded as her very sincerest friend—one 
whose acquaintance had done her so much honour, and whose 
friendship was (she might truly say) the one bright dream of her 
existence. Gladly, joyfully would she avail herself of Miss Cemple’s 
invitation, and seek, in frequent converse with one so loved, that 
improvement ‘and that solace she so unhappily needed. But Mr. 
Delasere was at present absent from her, nor did she expect his 
return before the coming Christmas; and it had been her promise 
to him at parting, that she should not enter the house of any person, 
or give or receive any hospitality whatsoever which might be offered 
her, until the period of his return. ‘These restrictions (she went 
on to say) were all, she well knew, meant but for her good, how- 
ever painfully they might at times be felt to press upon her. She 
was young, and as yet very ignorant of the habits and customs of 
the people in the midst of whom she found herself domesticated ; 
and her husband was quite right in enforcing such a rule of con- 
duct as, in his greater experience of things, he was led to think 
best for his wife’s protection. She knew that her foreign ways 
and southern habits would still be clinging .to her, despite the 
careful training to which she had been subjeeted, and the unre- 
mitting pains which had been expended -in the effort. to metamor- 
phise her humble self into a staid and dignified gentlewoman,._ It 
wis a retired and monotonous existence ; but as there could be but 
little sympathy between thé fashionable denizens of the great 
world and the poor, unpretending flower-girl of Rome, she had 
not much reason to regret. the stern restriction. Go to Nora, 
therefore, she could not; but’ would Miss Teraple. agree to a com- 
promise ? would she so far condescend, in order to confer so great 
a pleasure? would she meet her—say, at the baths—the baths 
close to her (Miss Temple’s) residence—on the morrow, at. the 
hour of three, p.m.? Angela would be there. It was,a favourite 
haunt of hers, at least twice or three times in the week. .. Lhe sight 
of the sea was so delightful to her, that she constantly sought the 
shore in question, feeling as though it somehow brought.her nearer 
home. Would Miss Temple, then, meet her there? Willie, too, 
would be so enchanted. (Master Willie Delasere, who presuming 
on an aequaintance of the day before, had the audacity to send her 
his love and a kiss). ety 

The mention of that cbild’s name decided Nora. She would 
accede to the proposal—she would go to the place of tryste. Ar- 
dent baby-worshipper as. she was, ever and always exalting these 
atoms of humanity into so’ many divinities, her sternest reason 
never proving the least apology of a shield. against the simplest 
wile aimed by thé tiny hand of that most winning elf—a child. 

She went. Angela was already there awaiting her, an expres- 
sion of intense satisfaction overspreading her beautiful face at 
sight of her former friend. Swiftly into the,,minds of either 
floated’ the crowding, memories. of the past—the familiar hours 
spent in.each' other’s society—the — or painful recollections 
‘associated with that long-departed time, gone, faded, like paiyte:l 
‘vapours, leaving no traces of their ever having been there. . But it 
| ae bashful, shrinking, child-like girl, with humble 
mien and dowricast look, that stood before Nora now— it was a 
lovely young woman, in the full bloom of life. . Perhaps, indeed, 
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she might have lost something of that untroubled serenity which 
had formerly distinguished her, but in its stead an ineffable charm 
was spread over her countenance, an expression of intense maternal 
love—a mother’s look, in fine, which conferred upon her a new and 
most interesting attraction. Their conversation was not parti- 
cularly brilliant—the conversation of people who have been sepa- 
rated for many years at a first meeting seldom is. Nora’s con- 
verse was exclusively of the past—of parted friends and distant 
scenes—of the fair, fair South, with its strange, and beautiful, and 
holy places, from whence her thoughts were wont to arise in word- 
less adoration from the bright “ footstool” to the far brighter 
throne! And then she sat listening to the melodious voice of 
Angela, as, in those soft, tremulous tones of hers,-she spoke of 
home and parents, and bewailed with tears the lot which had led 
to her separation from the land of both. 

“Here everything is strange to me,” she said, ‘and cold, and 
desolate, save only when my husband can so arrange as to be with 
us. But his engagements are so pressing, and besides he is so 
fond of change and travel that he cannot reconcile himself to the 
idea of settling down just yet.” 

From which and other similar observations Nora was led to the 
conclusion that Mr. Delasere’s avocations were those of an agent, 
or traveller, or something thereto relating. 

“T have not a single friend,” Angela continued; “I cannot 
attach myself to anyone, and I sometimes think that nobody has 
any sympathy for me, and that the world in which I live is, after 
all, but a peopled desert.” 

‘‘What? with a cherub such as this to bear you company!” 
Nora interrupted, as ceasing in her occupation of throwing pebbles 
into the foaming tide for Master Willie’s special delectation, she 
caught the little laughing fairy in her arms, and held him thus en- 
circled, a lovely object for any mother’s admiration. 

One would have considered this an appeal quite irresistible ; but 
what was the dismay of the party from whom it had originated, 
when she beheld her charming offering all but fiercely rejected ; for 
no sooner did thesoft touch of her boy’sglad hands fall upon Angela’s 
arm, as she sat serious and sorrowful, looking from her seat upon 
the rocky beach out -— the wide blue world of waters, than, 
with.a sudden agony of look, a gesture of almost desperation, she 
thrust the child rudely from her. Then, springing up, rushed 
rather than walked rapidly up and down the narrow shining path- 
way of silver sand that fringed the restless sea, her pace appearing 
to keep time with the pitch of her excitement, until at length, 
that unaccountable ebullition visibly dying away, she again re- 
turned to her place beside Miss Temple, where she sat silently 
weeping during the remainder of their interview. 

Nora was sorely puzzled to account for all this. In any reason- 
able way she could not; and all sorts of unpleasant misgivings 
were in consequence suggested to her mind. But she was ever 
charitable, ever careful of judging, and most unwilling to give 
entertainment to a single doubt. And so she said nothing; but, 
taking Angela’s hand in hers, pressed it kindly within her own ; and 
thus they continued in total silence, only broken by little Willies’ 
ecstatic appeals to “‘Tempy” (the title by which he had from the 
beginning decided on signalizing his mother’s friend), it being a 
peculiarity of this despotic young gentleman to address people by 
their sirname, completely irrespective of age, station, sex, or posi- 
tion ; accordingly ‘‘‘Tempy’s” attention was demanded on a variety 

of interesting subjects—*“ the white sails in the distance,” “ the 
clouds up high in a ’ky” (to quote Willie’s own phraseology), ‘ the 
big black hills over dere far away in the sea,” “the dicky birds” 
swimming on the great white waves; and, above all, the tumultuous 
rushing shoreward of the full spring tide, which continually evoked 
from the applauding sprite the delighted exclamation, “ Watee 
jumpy | watee jumpy!” as with eyes sparkling, cheeks glowing, 
ips quivering with all that baby soul’s enthusiasm, the tiny feet 
beat gleeful time to the wild, glad dancing of the heaving spray. 

Dear little Willie Delasere! ours is no fancy sketch of thee—no 
vision of the imagination. We have you still before us with all 
your bewitching ways, your childlike wiles and graces, as truly, as 
really as when we held that little breathing form within our clasp, 
and watched with eyes which needs must kindle with pure sym- 
pathy, the development of that immortal spirit which had found 
its shrine in thee! 

Day after day, when Nora’s avocations permitted, did they meet 
thus together. Day after day did they stroll for a quiet hour, 
wintry weather though it was, along the shining sands of Merrion 
shore, listening to the solemn music of the waves and dreaming 
the past again. Nora had learned but little of Angela’s story. 
She had been wooed, and won, and wedded by one far above her 
in worldly position. This was absolutely ali that Miss Temple 
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could positively discover—all that she could understand by the 
very few conversations Angela and she had ever had upon the 
subject. That she was not particularly happy, could be easily 
divined ; but this circumstance Nora considered was to be attri- 
buted to the distance of her separation from home, and the fre- 

uent absence of her husband. Everything around her bespoke 
the existence of affluence and luxury. The appointments of her 
dress were ever of the most expensive kind ; and her purse, well 
filled or periodically replenished, was ever open to the appeals of 
yearning charity. And so, with the woeful bitterness of one from 
whom such unquestionable blessing has been withdrawn—of one 
who has been forced to toil, constrained to penn labour for the 
obtaining of mere ordinary necessaries, Nora could own but little 
sympathy with this married woman—this rich man’s wife—this 
happy, child-blessed mother. What right had such as she to com- 
plain, bound round and stayed by earth’s most holy ties, and 
ortified and strengthened by that sense of independence, that entire 
absence of apprehension for the future which so oft, alas! is fated 
to make cowards of us all! 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A VOYAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO MELBOURNE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Catastrophe— Suicide—Our arrival in Hobson’s Bay. 
Arter our long and dreary pilgrimage over the vast desert of 
waters, it was delicious news that we now heard from Captain 
Anderson—that we should probably sight the pleasant shores of 
Australia in less than a week. A fresh breeze blew from the very 
“ airt” that we desired ; our spars were covered with every stitch of 
canvas they could bear with safety ; and it was positively exciting 
to witness the rapidity with which the Zudor bounded over the 
waves. No grumbling was heard on board now. A kindly cheer- 
ful word was on every lip; and every eye seemed to light up with 
the fire of courage and hope. Nor was the purely romantic ele- 
ment wanting. Half-a-dozen marriages were spoken of as certain 
to be solemnized upon our arrival in Melbourne. But, alas! for 
human enjoyment, 
“* There’s nothing true but heaven.” 

We were disturbed from this brief interval of repose by the oc- 
currence of a fearful tragedy—the most melancholy episode of our 
entire voyage. 

On the evening of the 16th of January, as we approached Bass’s 
Straits, the faithless breeze suddenly deserted us, and, to our in- 
finite chagrin, we merely drifted along two or three knots an hour, 
while we knew that a few days of tolerably rapid sailing would 
bring us to the end of our journey. On Saturday and Sunday we 
were almost becalmed: and one could conceive that the immense 
flocks of albatrosses, boobies, Cape pigeons, and ice-birds, which 
flew all day around and over the vessel, almost within reach of our 
hands—were enjoying our ridiculous dilemma. In vain Captain 
Anderson glared indignantly at the sky ; Mr. Hall’s low, amorous 
whistle for wind was a decided failure. 

A quiet solemn silence usually prevailed throughout the Tudor 
every Sunday. The 18th of January was “a calm, mild day,” 
and scarcely a sound was heard louder than the lazy ripple of the 
waves. But at about five o’clock in the evening we were startled 
by a terrific crash, as if some immense spar had fallen upon the 
deck ; and this was immediately followed by the bursting of chains 
and ropes, and the awful shrieking of women andchildren. We 
rushed upon deck ; there everything was in confusion—sailors and 
passengers running to and fro, and every face bearing the impres- 
sion of sorrow and alarm. A fearful catastrophe had taken place. 
Half-a-dozen of the ship’s company had been aloft, arranging the 
rigging ; among the rest, Christian Lucas, a fine young fellow whom 
I have already mentioned as one of the best men in the ship, was 
working on the main top-gallant yard. Suddenly the large spar 
called the “‘ boom” gave way, and poor Lucas was precipitated into 
the water—a depth of about 200 feet, his head striking the maia- 

ard in the descent. He must have been completely stunned, but 

e soon rose to the surface, by the side of the vessel, the blood 
streaming down his face. There was a heavy and gradually in- 
creasing swell, and the current was right against us, so that Lucas 
was rapidly drifted sternwards, and at the sume time we were 
running along five or six knots anhour. Poor Lucas was far be- 
hind usin a minute—we could see hun rising and sinking with the 
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waves. Three or four life-buoys were thrown overboard, but the 
waves unfortunately drifted them out of his reach. 

Captain Anderson and all the ship’s officers rushed to the 
on hearing the crash. ‘ Down with the life-boat instantly, ' 
shouted the captain; “don’t wait to untie the tackling—cut it 
away.” A hundred hands at once set to work, and six men in- 
cluding Mr. Hall, the chief mate, and Rogers, a sailmaker, leaped 
into the descending boat. By an unlucky mischance, the forward 
tackling had been loosened too rapidly, so that the boat reached 
the water head foremost, and was immediately capsized. Mr. Hall 
and two of the sailors contrived to get upon her keel, two other 
sailors seized the oars; but poor Rogers went down by the side of 
the vessel, and was never seen again. The three men on the boat, 
and the two on the oars were far behind us in a minute, drifting 
in the same direction as Lucas. 

The ship was now put about—another boat was lowered, and Mr. 
Belcher and Mr. M’Farlane, the first and second mates, with two 
or three sailors sprang in, and pulled vigorously away in search of 
their comrades. But Nature seemed resolved upon overwhelming 
us with disaster. The sky, which had hitherto been cloudless and 
serene, suddenly became black and gloomy; the wind rapidly 
freshened into an unusually stiff breeze; and the swell increased 
so much, that the boat containing the rescuing party was some- 
times completely hidden from our view. Conceive what must have 
been the sufferings of the men on the capsized boat and on the 
oars—but, above all, the agony of poor Lucas, who had nothing at 
all to sustain him in his struggle with that terrible sea! Before he 
entrirely disappeared from our view, we saw flocks of the cruel 
albatrosses dipping and whirling around, preparing, according to 
their usual habit, to swoop down and plunge their horrid beaks 
into his skull! 

It was a terrible tragedy ; and the rapidity with which one dis 
aster followed the other filled the passengers with unspeakable 
awe. The poop, the rigging—every elevated position was crowded— 
every eye strained to catch a glimpse of the rescuing party. After 
a long pull, they were seen taking the men off the boat and off the 
oars; and soon afterwards we observed that they had taken the 
capsized life-boat in tow, in the hope of bringing her back to the 
ship. But had they succeeded in saving Lucas? It was too far 
off for us to see. For about two hours they struggled gallantly to 
secure the life-boat, but they could make no way against the heavy 
swell, Night was rapidly approaching, too, so the captain sig- 
nalized them to return. Sending the life-boat adrift, they pulled 
for the Tudor, and in a few minutes were by our side. It was a 
moment of anxious suspense. 

“ Are you all safe?” inquired Captain Anderson. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Hall; “ there is one man lost—Christian 
Lucas. J. Rogers on board ?” 

“No.” 

No, indeed! Lucas had probably sunk from exhaustion long 
before he could have been overtaken by the boat; and Rogers had 
never risen to the surface. There was genuine grief throughout 
the ship for the sad fate of these poor fellows, for they were held in 
unusual esteem by both officers and passengers. Lucas was a native 
of Switzerland. A clever and aspiring young fellow, he spent his 
leisure hours studying navigation and writing his autobiography. 
He yearned to revisit the historic mountains, and glens, and lakes 
of his childhood, and purposed doing so upon his return to Eng- 
land. Alas! alas! gers was anative of Cork. Shrewd, sober, 
and industrious, he had realized a little money. This was to have 
been his last voyage; he was betrothed to young girl in Liver- 
pool, and was to have been married on bidding a final farewell to 
the sea. Sad to think of the venerable father and mother and 
tender bride, hoping to clasp him in their arms in a few short 
months, while he himself was beeing doomed to a death of agony 
by the merciless waves |! 

It was all over at about nine o’clock, and the ordinary routine 
of sea-life was resumed. The heavy swell of the waves subsided, 
and a fresh, steady breeze drove us onward to Melbourne. The 
clouds vanished from the sky, the stars glared down with exquisite 
brilliancy, and the moon seemed to shed a halo of more than usual 
grandeur and beauty over the sea. Nature seemed to rejoice over 
her fearful achievement. I turned from the delicious picture almost 
with disgust. 

Early on Wednesday morning we caught the first glimpse of 
Australia—sighting Fort Fairy and the bold picturesque headland 
of Cape Nelson. “As we were on the deck, feasting our eyes with 
the long-coveted spectacle, we suddenly heard a splash by the side 
of the ship. A poor imbecile passenger, named Dawson, had 
escaped from confinement, and deliberately thrown himself over- 


board. The ship was held to and a boat lowered, without delay, 
but the hapless suicide was too soon beyond the reach of human 
assistance. 

The wind now became adverse, blowing from the very point to 
which we wanted to steer, and we had to continue tacking and 
“bouting ship” all day and night. At length, at about two o'clock 
P.M. on Thursday, we sighted Cape Otway, shortly afterwards 
approaching near enough to have a superb view of the Australian 
coast. It was a magnificent picture—that long undulating range 
of cliffs, sometimes rising to an immese height above the sea, and 
again sloping gently down to the yellow strand, over which the 
waves rolled with a sweet, solemn music, that reminded us of happy 
days that areno more. All the sea-side country seemed to be 
mountainous—hill rising over hill as far as the eye could reach— 
but with a rich, generous soil, for in some parts the grass was as 
fresh and green as an Irish meadow in spring, and the hills were 
densely studded with gigantic trees. Here and there the coast was 
broken up by picturesque little valleys or ravines, and the rocks 
occasionally assumed shapes of the most fantastic character, as the 
sun tinted them with light or shade. An air of intense solitude 
seemed to pervade the entire scene; and we were just beginning to 
believe that here at least was a spot which had never been trodden 
by the foot of man, when lo! a pillar of blue smoke mounted up to 
the sky, and we saw a little range of canvas tents—our first glimpse 
of Australian enterprise and energy. We reached the “ Heads” at 
nine o'clock, and vainly endeavoured, by dint of cannon shot, blue 
lights, and rockets, to seduce some good-natured pilot into our ser- 
vice for the night. At day-break next morning, one of these 
ancient mariners condescended to take us in charge, and by him 
we were guided safely into Hobson’s Bay, where we cast anchor 
on Friday evening, the 23rd of January, 18—. 

THE END. 
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THE GRAVEYARD OF THE VALLEY. 
A LEGEND. 





In the “sunny south” of Ireland, 
Where first blossom flower and tree, 

And the warbler’s song is sweetest, 
Lies a valley fair to see; 

Opening at the ocean’s margin, 
Far it runs into the land, 

Till its meadows widening onward 
Into open plains expand. 


Years succeeding years have vanishéd, 
As ghosts vanish in thin air, 

Since, above the hills that shelter 
From the blasts that valley fair, 

Round a field where grew the heather 
And the thistle in the shade 

Of a circling row of stunted firs, 
A wall of stone was made, 


Destined was the space enclosed 
For the burial of the dead :— 
Meeter ground within the parish 
There was none, the old men said; 
And they told how hapless victims 
Of a faction had been there 
Buried without shroud or coffin, 
Buried without caoine or prayer. 


So the wall was thrown around it, 
And a cemetery made: 

But the ground was yet unhallowed, 
And no corpse should there be laid, 

Till the Church of God had blessed it, 
That so those beneath the sod 

Might in peace abide their summons 
To the Judgment-seat of God. 


And the simple-hearted people 
Of the parish all around, 
Longed to see the benediction 
Of their future burial-ground ; 
Longed to see the star-like tapers 
On erected crosses glow, 
Surpliced priests and mitred abbot 
March with solemn step and slow. 


And to hear the blended voices 
In alternate cadence rise, 

Like the storm-swelled distant billows 
Of the ocean, to the skies. 

For the Celt loves solemn music, 
Loves the poetry sublime 

That echoes the joy of Christmas, 
Or the gloom of Passion time. 


Well, the long-expected morning 
Rose at length o’er hill and dale; 

Rose the sun in summer brightness 
O'er that ocean-bounded vale 





Where, before it had completely 
Routed night-born mist and cloud, 
Fell its rays upon the faces 
Of a wonder-stricken crowd, 


Whence the crowd? 
stricken ? 
Wherefore were they not to see 
On the hill the solemn blessing 
Of the new made cemet'ry ? 
In the valley was the gathering— 
There was seen a woudrous sight; 
For the wall our story mentions 
Had descended in the night! 


Why wonder 


In the night had it descended— 
And it stood around where lay 
Many holy men long gathered 
Unto their maternal clay, 
Tombless, then, unnamed, unhonored : 
Mound nor stone reminding said 
To the stranger that his footsteps 
Pressed the dwelling of the dead. 


Holy men had there been buried : 
For an ancient Abbey stood 

On the banks of yonder river, 
In the shade of yonder wood; 

Monks of the Cistercian order 
Lived in holy silence there, 

And they rose at solemn midnight 
To commune with God in prayer. 


Through the day they prayed and laboured, 


And they loved their labour well, 
For they viewed it but in contrast 
With the sufferings of hell. 
And in peaceful calm seclusion 
From a sinful world, they strove 
Thus to emulate the Blessed 
In their purity and love. 


And as died those holy brethren--- 
For the holy too must die— 
One by one were laid their bodies 
In the cemetery by 
Neat that cemeterv's order 
While the Abbey stood; but when 
It had fallen, all neglected 
Was this cemetery then :— 


Till that miracle reminded 
All who did the wonder view 
Of the honour and devotion 
To God's faithful servants due; 
And the Scripture found an echo 
In that valley by the sea— 
“ Pretiosa mors sauctoruam 
In conspectu Domini.” 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1729. 
ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 

8rd May—A petition to the Lords Justices against redaction of 
gold coin. | 4 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—a gold box voted to Dean Swift. 

Miscentanrous.—The water kept out of the North-wall. 

May 8—William King, Archbishop of Dublin died, and interred 
at Donnybrook. 

The Parliament sat at the Bluecoat Hospital, near Queen-street, 
where an attempt was made to obtain the. supplies for twenty-one 
years. This audacious attempt was'defeated by a majority of one. 

October 15——The first linen scarfs used at Colonel Grove’s 
funeral. According to ulmanack, first used in 1732. 

Foundation of St. Mark’s church, in ‘Townsend- street laid, 

The North-wall was bnilt. Ringsend bridge built. Fell in 
1782; rebuilt in 1789. Bridewell in St. James’s-street built. 


By an Act passed in this year (3rd George II, c. 3), duties were 
imposed upon goid and silver plate, wrought or manutactured, 
imported into Ireland, or wrought within it, for a term of twenty- 
one years; and for the better securing the duty goldsmiths and 
silversmiths were prohibited from selling plate until it should be 
assayed, touched, and marked as thereby directed; and it was 
enacted that all gold or silver plate, during the term of twenty-one 
years, Should be assayed by the assay master, then or thereafter to 
be appointed by the fraternity or company of goldsmiths in the 
city of Dublin, and after such assay, if such goldplate should be 
found conformable to the standard of 22 carats of fine gold in 
every pound troy, and such silver plate to the standard of 11 oz. 
2 dwts. fine silver in every pound troy, then the same should be 
touched by the wardens of the fraternity or company, and marked 
with the marks then used for the purpose; and then the duty 
should be paid to the assay master, who was required to stamp the 
plate as the commissioners should appoint, aud to pay the duty 
into the exchequer; the officer stamping the plate being em- 
powered to retain the yearly sum of £20 for his salary for the exe- 
cution of his office. 

* The session of 1729 was somewhat more turbulent than that of 
the preceding year, and was distinguished by a quarrel between the 
parliament and the privy council, the latter of which bodies was 
composed almost entirely of Englishmen, or men devoted to the 
English interest. The country had been so turbulent during the 
year 1729 that it was found necessary to bring ina bill for pre- 
venting riots in the city of Dublin and the liberties adjoining. 
This bill was violently attacked by the opposition, and on the 
second reading in the House of Commons it was thrown out by a 
majority of ninety-three against fifty-four, on the ground that it 
had originated in the privy council. In other respects the session 
was a satisfactory one, and several measures of importance for the 
welfare of the country passed through parliament. Funds were 
established for the discharge of the Irish national debt, and for the 
expenses of the government, and manufactures, trade, and agricul- 
ture were encouraged by some new regulations.” (a) 

“The foundation of the Parliament. House was laid in this year, 
during the administration of Lord Carteret, and was executed 

under the inspection of Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, Engineer and 
Surveyor-General, but completed by Arthur Dobbs, who suc- 
ceeded him in that office. The expense amounted to above 
£40,000. ‘The building being found insufficient in extent to ac- 
commodate the Lords and Commons, in 1785 an eastern front, 
leading to the House of Lords, was designed and executed by Mr. 
James Gandon, at an expense of £25,000. In 1787, a western 
front and entrance, joined to the centre portico by a circular 
colonnade were added, from the design of Mr. Parke, for about 
£30,000 The edifice thus perfected tor its original purposes was 
purchased by the company of the Bank of Ireland, in 1802, from 
the government, for the sum of £40,000, subject to a ground-rent 
of £240 a-year.”(b) 

About this time was instituted a very remarkable suit in the 
Exchequer under the Popery laws. It appears that Hugh Os- 
borne took two leases—one for lives and the other for years, both 
in trust for Thomas Osborne, a Papist. One Roderick, who had 


always been a Protestant, filed a bill of discovery for the benefit of 


both these interests, and aft-rwards intermarried with Elizabeth 
Osborne, who then was a Papist, and proceeded on his discovery 
until he obtained a decree for the benetit of the leases. 


(a) Wright’s “ History of Ireland.” (&) Dublin Penny Journal, 1832. 





year, yet did not get the’ bishop’s.certificate, or file it within the 
year; and one Rivers brought his bill of, discovery to have the 
benefit of the decree obtained by Roderick. The question ; was 
whether Roderick, a Protestant. discoverer,.could. haye the benef 
of ia, discovery where he intermarried with, a Papist after filing his 
bill, and did not. get her to) conform within ,the: year, though his 
decree was obtained within the year . After lengthened arguments, 
the court decided that the. certificate of conformity ought to be 
filed within the year, adding that ‘ this Protestant is;a more odious 
Papist within the Acts, than a real and actual Papist by, profession 
and ‘principle.” (a) + | 

This reminds us of the story.told in Mr. Prendergast’s excellent 
work on the Cromwellian settlement, one of the best.works we, haye 
read for many a day, and which we confidently recommend: “ A 
gentleman who happened ‘to ‘be coniuatinennae for one of the 
candidates at the election at Clonmel for the county of Tipperary, 
caused by the accession of George LIL.,, tendered his vote. 
‘You know you married ‘a Papist,’ said the opposing agent; and 
thus denied his right. ‘The other challenged him. for the insult, 
They retired at once to the green: of Clonmel, behind the court- 
house, where the man insulted) on account of his wite’s supposed 
religion was shot dead, the other with difficulty escaping on. a horse 
from the excited crowd across the river Suir, which runs by the 

reen.” 7 
. | did not understand,” says Mr. Prendergast, * until later 
that a Protestant who married an Lrishwoman, if she did not con- 
form to English religion within one year of the. marriage, sank to 
the helot-like condition of his wife’s people. . He was, deprived of 
all rights He became ‘a constructive Papist,’ and. »more odious 
(to use the words of the court) than a real and actual, Papist by 
profession and principle.” ‘+ alder a 

Referring to the refusal to act Gay’s play.of the “Beggar's 
Opera,” mentioned in Number 84, in a letter written. by Gay,.to 
Dean Swift, trom the Duke of Queensbury’s in. Burlington. Gar- 
dens, and dated 18th Mareh, 1729, Gay. tells him, ‘* You must, un- 
doubtedly have heard that the Duchess (of, Queensbury) took up 
my defence with the king and queen in the cause of my: play, and 
that she hath been forbid the court for interesting. herself to in- 
crease my fortune by the publication of it without. being. acted. 
Lhe duke, too, hath given up his employments (which he would 
have done if the duchess had not met this treatment), on account 
of ill-usage from the ministers; but this hastened him on what he 
had determined. ‘The Duchess,of Queensbury’s answer to the king 
and queen, upon her being forbid the court, was,delivered by the 
vice-chamberlain in writing, upon his serupling to carry it. by word 
of mouth: ‘The Duchess of Queensbury, is surprised. and well 
pleased that the king has given her so agreeable. a; command as 
forbiddipg her the court, where she has never come for diversion, 
but to bestow a very great civility upon the king and. queen, She 
hopes that by so unprecedented an order as this; the king will see 
us few as she wishes: at his court, particularly such as dare think to 
speak truth. I dare not do otherwise, nor,ought nut ;, nor could [ 


} have imagined but. it would have been the highest.,compliwent [ 


could possibly pay the king and queen to support. jtruth aad inno- 
cence in their house.—C. Queenssury. . P.S...Particularly, when 
the king and queen told me they had’ not read-Mr. Gay’s play, I 
have certainly done right then to justify my own’ behaviour rather 
that act like his Grace of Grafton, who has neither anade use. of 
truth, honour, nor. judgment in this whole affair; either for himself 
or his friends.’ ” ! _ r tpel wid {1 
But Gay was not singular in his complaints and . mortifications. 
His contemporary Pope was threatened with a flogging: in this same 
year, as appears by the following contemporary notice. of, the 
affair: “* Aretin, the only author, besides that..of ‘the Duncead, 
within these 500 years that acquired a famous infamy by his 
bragged of keeping many kings and princes tributary to-him.| But 
Aretin had the shape of a man, and might bear-a beating, whereas 
our poet must of necessity expire under: the very first blow ;,and 
he can, by the structure of his person, only be Jiable.to,one sort, of 
correction—that of the rod, which some months ;ago,Mr., Ambrose 
Philips, being abused by him, bought for. his: use, and stuck it up 
at the bar of Button’s. coffee-house, and which, he avoided by his 
usual practice, after every lampoon, of remaining a close-prisoner ab 
home. ‘The same discipline was: prepaved for him ,last summer, 
which he eseaped in this manner.” rot wetiidbaaee pie fr 


(a) ‘Howard’s “ Popery Cases.” 
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BLACK ABBEY, KILKENNY. 


“ Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 
Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown. 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow’d mould below— 
Proud names who once the reins of empire held, 
In arms who triumphed, or in arts excell’d, 
Chiefs graved with scars and prodigies of blood, 
Stern patriots who for sacred freedom stood, 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given, 
And saints who taught and led the way to heaven.” 

TICKELL. 





‘¢ What is this world ? 
What but a spacious burial-field unwalled, 
Strewed with Death’s spoils, the spoils of animals, 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones; 
The very turf on which we tread once lived, 
And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring ; in their turn 
They, too, must cover theirs. ’Tis here all meet'} 
The shivering Icelander and sunburnt Moor, 
Men of all climes that never met before, 
And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the{Christian.” 
BLarrR. 





Tus celebrated abbey was founded by William Marshal, the 
younger Karl of Pembroke, in the year 1225. General chap- 
ters of the Dominican order were held here in the years 1281, 
1306, and 1846. Several distinguished persons were interred 
in the church, but the locality of their sepulture is now to be 
ascertained only by record. William, Earl, the founder, was 
buried in the choir in the year 1231; and Richard, his bro- 
ther, who was mortally wounded in battle at the Curragh of 
Kildare, was also interred here in 1284. Hugh Bishop of 
Ossory was buried near the high altar in 1259; and the re- 
mains of Bishop Cantwell were also deposited in this church in 
1526. On the dissolution of the monastic houses in the relgn 
of Henry VIII., the abbey, with all its possessions and ap- 
purtenances, was given to the corporation of Kilkenny; and 
it appears that part of the fabric was subsequently used as a 
shire-house. 

The remains of the abbey church are extensive, and are of 
considerable interest. The structure was cruciform, with a 
square tower rising from the centre, which ‘is still in good pre- 
servation. At the top is a graduated parapet, deeply in- 
dented into the sides of the tower, and the angles are sur- 
mounted by plain but aspiring turrets or pinacles. The archi- 
tecture of the western part of the church and of the south 


transept a7 amongst the best examples of the kind in Ire- | 























land. The windows are in that graceful modification’of the 
pointed form which prevailed in the fourteenth century, and 


their heads are adorned with elaborate ramifications and tracery. 


An end window, divided into five lights by mullions of stone, 
is of very spacious proportions, commencing at not more than 
one foot from the ground, and ascending nearly to the summit 
of the building. The most eligible part of this structure has 
been lately repaired and is now used as a Catholic church. In 
the restoration of the interior the talents of native artists have 
been employed, much to their credit, and we cordially join in 
the words of some remarks inserted in an Irish periodical 
publication by saying, ‘‘ that the whole, when completed, pro- 
mises to be ornamental to the city, and will at the same time 
act as a striking monument of the good feeling and liberality 
of the age.” (a) 

John Clynn, an annalist of some celebrity, was a friar in 
the Franciscan friary, and was supposed to have fallen a 
victim to the dreadful plague which prevailed in Ireland in 
1348, and raged at Kilkenny with peculiar violence. He con- 
cludes his annals with the following impressive words : ‘‘ Lest 
the writing should perish with the writer, and the work fail 
with the workman, I leave behind me parchment for continu- 
ing it; and if any man should havg the good fortune to gur- 

(a) Brewer’s “ Beauties of Ireland,” __ 
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vive this calamity, or any one of the race of Adam should 
escape this pesilience, to continue what I have begun.” This 
chronicle serves as a continuation of Regan’s Diary, down 
to the year 1348. (a) 

Peter Cantwell was the last Prior, and on the dissolution of 
the abbey was possessed of a small castle near the church, a 
dormitory, and beneath it the chapter-house, a chamber called 
the king’s chamber, a castle over the gate, and three :small 
gardens or closes, an unroofed castle in Tullaghfurrane, the 
site of a mill on the Nore, and extensive territorial posses- 
sions in the county. 

There formerly belonged to the abbey a house for their 
probationers, situated on the right bank over the Nore, and 
two miles north of the city. It is now called Drumdebeg, or 
Thornback, and is a burial place of note. 

There is also in Kilkenny a cathedral dedicated to St. 
Canice, the foundation of which was laid by Bishop O’Dallany, 
towards the end of the reign of Henry IJ. It is an extensive 
and commanding pile, seated on a gentle eminence, whence 
we obtain fine views over the city and along the banks of 
the Nore. The church is of a cruciform shape, surmounted 
with a low tower, ‘In the north transept isa chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, long used as the parish eburch. In 
the same transept may also be noiiced the remains of a fixed 
stone seat, locally called the chair of St. Kieran. 

On the approach of Rinuccini to Kilkenny, the Confederate 
Catholics assembled in the city resolved to receive him with 
every demonstration of respect. Ata short distance from the 
gate he descended from his litter, and having assumed the 
cape and pontifical hat, he mounted a horse caparisoned for 
the occasion. The secular and regular clergy had assembled 
in the church of St. Patrick, close by the gate, and when it 
was announced that the Nuncio was in readiness they advanced 
into the city in procession, preceded by the standard-bearers 
of their respective orders. Under the old arch called St. 
Patrick’s-gate, he was met by the Vicar-General of the diocese 
and the magistrates of the city and county, who joined in 
the procession. A canopy was held over him by some citi- 
zens, who remained bareheaded, although the rain descended 
in torrents. The streets were lined with regiments of in- 
fantry, and the bells of the Black Abbey pealed a gladsome 
chime. 

‘‘In the heart of the city there stood a cross of beau- 
tiful workmanship and great antiquity—barbarously thrown 
down in the year 1771 to make way for an inglorious 
pump. Herethe Nuncio halted, while a student pronounced 
an appropriate oration in the Latin tongue. The procession 
then moved on till it ascended the gentle eminence on which 
the splendid old fane, sacred to St. Canice, is erected. At the 
grand entrance he was received by the Bishop of Ossory, and 
after mutual saluations the bishop handed him the asper- 
sorium and incense, and then both entered the cathedral, 
which, even in the palmiest days of Catholicity, had never 
held within its precincts a more solemn or gorgeous assem- 
blage. The Nuncio ascended the steps of the grand altar, 
intonated the Ze Deum, which was caught up by a thousand 
voices, till crypt and chancel resounded with the psalmody ; 
and when it ceased he pronounced a blessing on the immense 
multitude which crowded the aisles and nave.” (bd) 

‘It is a firmly-believed tradition amongst the humbler in- 
habitants of Kilkenny, and especially with those who reside in 
the neighbourhood of the Black Abbey, that at midnight a 
mysterious illumination of the venerable church takes place, 
and ‘a bright light may be observed gliding beneath the ancient 
arches, and within the precincts of the sanctuary. ‘The pro- 
bable explanation: of the cirenmstance may be found in the 
low and humid situation of the abbey, and its antiquity asa 
burial place, which imigit liave the effect of producing phos- 
phorical appearances.” ‘This tradi‘ion has been harmoniously 


7 (a) Brewer’s “ Beauties of Ifeland.” 
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verified by “J. T. C.” for the columns of the Kilkenny 
Journal. 
“In the shadows of the midnight, 
Still and lofty, grand and oid, 
When the lamp leaves the lone cloisters, 
And the last deep bell has toll’d; 
In the shadows of the midnight 
The grey tire-lored Abbey looms, 
Whilst within, the sacred altar, 
And the traceless holy tombs 
Of the Saints of time so olden, 
That their names have passed away, 
Like the God-sent sunset golden 
That is buried with the day— 


“ Whilst within, the sacred altar, 
And the Blessed Mother’s shrine, 
In the awe of the still midnight, 
Lo! all luminously shine. 
Oh! all thro’ the lofty windows, 
And the sanctuary o’er, 
And around the marble pillars, 
And along the tombed floor 
Where the blessed relics moulder, 
And the monks at evening glide, 
Round and round, back .o the altar 
And the white shrine by its side, 
A hallowed light goes wandering, 
Like the large star that of yore 
Roamed on thro’ humble Bethlehem, 
And stopped at Jesus’ door. 
That hallowed light goes wandering 
In the midnight, drear and dread, 
Like to Mary come to the empty tomb 
Where once her Lord lay dead. 


‘In the shadows of the midnight, 
In the Abbey, grand and old, 

When the last lamp leaves the cloister, 
And the last deep bell is toll’d, 

The light, the light, thro’ the windows bright, 
From the alter sends its glow ; 

And from the white shrine you may see it shine, 
And through the long aisle below— 

Thro’ the pillared halls and the ancient walls 
In the midnight still and calm, 

Like an angel of grace that loveth the place 
Of sacrifice and psalm. 

The hallowed light goes wandering, 
Like the large star that of yore 

Roamed on thro’ humble Bethlehem, 
And stopped at Jesus’ door.” 





Goop Rrso.urions.—Persons of gentle and yielding dispositions 
are startled when they come in contact with a rugged nature and 
iron will. For there are these giants of humanity who shape their 
resolves as the furnace and trip hammer shape masses of metal. 
They bear down all opposition, compelling weaker spirits into 
compliance. Yet the power and tenacity of purpose that surprise. 
temperaments of a finer and a frailer mould do not belong ex- 
clusively to the bold and the great, for even the most unobtrusive 
persons are capable of it at times. It is a trait of character in 
men to form their resolutions with fervour and impetuosity; but 
the milder and quieter spirit of woman comes silently and almost 
unconsciously to determinations that are not shaken or altered by 
the wear and tear of even a whole lifetime. Man is gifted with 
strength, woman with endurance. The difficulty for dispositions 
of average power and perseverance is found, not so much in coming 
to a resolution of suflicient intensity, but in keeping it for any 
length of time. ‘The smooth water of an Alpine fountain may be 
frozen into a mass as hard, apparently, as glass; but the hot rays 
of summer soften it until it yields gradually, and at length finally 
melts away altogether. Bad habits take a long time to form, and 
they cannot be thrown off without exertion. The good habit which 
replaces them can only be formed by a repetition of good acts,, 
Drops of water falling from the roof of a cave form, in the course 
of time, a stalacite, bright and strong to behold. The process, 
though, of this wonderful formation is slow and barely perceptible, 
So do single small acts of our will form. themselves by repetition 
into lasting and unshaken habits. 


To make an appearance beyond your fortune, either in’ dress, 





(4) Meehan’s “ Corifederation of Kilk :nny.”’ 


equipage, or entertainment, is a certificate of a much greater weakness in 
your character than to keep within it. 
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AN EVENING WITH “BOZ.” 





“ Qu! good morning, Will. I am happy to have met you, 
as I intend going to the Rotundo this evening to hear Charles 
Dickens read, and you must come with me.” Such was the 
greeting of a friend of mine whom I met walking down 
Sackville-street on the morning of Friday, the 15th of the 
past month of March—an old chum in whose society I had 
passed many a happy hour over the pages:‘of the immortal 
“ Pickwick,” and to whom I had more than once expressed 
the pleasure I should feel if ever an opportunity presented 
itself of hearing the great novelist, who stood to both of us 
certainly in the relation of a most dear and “ mutual friend,” 
as we equally shared in the same genuine appreciation of his 
extraordinary. talent. 

We accordingly arranged to meet at the Rotundo that 
evening; and in common with many others whose anticipa- 
tion of a rare intellectual treat led them there on that occa- 
sion, were awaiting admission shortly after seven o'clock. 
The eveniug, as cold, cheerless, and with as bitter and 
piercing an east wind as ever made March remarkable for 
its severe dreariness, did not prevent the appearance of 
crowds long before the time announced for the opening of 
the doors. During the period that elapsed it was interesting 
and pleasing to note the evident satisfactory expectancy 
on the faces of those around, and an ordinary close observer 
would have easily seen that 1t must have been something of 
a more than usual or every-day occurrence which had drawn 
them there despite the cutting blast. As the hour advances, 
the number of persons anxious to obtain a good position 
increases; and immediately on the janitors inside opening 
the doors, which had for a considerable period sustained a 
regular siege outside, a rush takes place for tickets, which, 
after a good deal of elbowing and jostling (with sundry 
murmurs of disapprobation from testy old gentlemen in 
mufflers at the confusion consequent thereon), we succeed in 
procuring, and duly take our seats. The reader may here 
be initiated into the secret that we do not belong to the 
elite or creme de la creme of society; for if so, our tickets and 
places had been previously secured and allotted. 

Already the spacious Round Room, in which the readings 
are to take place, is being rapidly filled, and in a short time 
becomes thronged to its furthest extent by as fashionable 
and appreciative an audience as ever assembled within its 
walls. Amongst those present we recognize several distin- 
guished personages—men whose names are well known out- 
side the circles in which they move, and the fact enhances 
the pleasure we are prepared to feel. The hand of the 
clock now slowly points towards eight, when the hero of the 
evening is to make his appearance. Everyone, from the 
aristocratic occupiers of the front seats—who, on ordinary 
occasions, are not supposed, according to the conventional 
usages of polite and refined society, to manifest the smallest 
symptom of suspense, but to invariably maintain a languid 
and géntéel indifference to all sublunary matters, a too ap- 
parent sense or show of interest in anything being an unfail- 
ing characteristic of vulgarity—to the less select portion of 
the assembly, who crowd on each others’ shoulders, so quickly 
is every available spot taken possession of, have their eyes 
anxiously fixed on the platform, on which a neat reading- 
desk has been erected. Various are the comments which 
are freely made on the probable appearance, style of delivery, 
personal and mental qualifications, &c., of the illustrious 
author—all, however, tending to raise that gentleman in the 
general esteem. A side-door near the platform opens once 
or twice, but no oné comes therefrom. We continue to gaze 
| steadfastly in that direction. It now is opened wide—a face 
Which we immiediately recognize from the photographs we 
have seen, presents itself—and with light, elastic step, 
Charles Di¢kens come on the platform. — 





sit 








Aye, there he is himself; and the almost feverish excite- 
ment with which his appearance has been awaited for the 
past ten or fifteen minutes, finds vent in a burst of applause— 
such ringing cheers, downright hearty and honest, as would 
make Mark Tapley, of mournful memory, feel, had he been 
then and there present, that, under such gratifying cireum- 
stances, there would, indeed, be very little credit in being 
jolly. Yes, there he is, visibly present to us—Charles 
Dickens ; he who from the time when we e.werged from the 
mysteries of four syllables, and could read fairly through, 
without committing many blunders, an easy essay on the 
various qualities, domestic and otherwise, of that useful 
animal, the horse, to the present, had caused us so much 
innocent enjoyment, had contributed so much to our amuse- 
ment, had so often awakened our childish sympathies to the 
wrongs which in this world are inflicted under so many 
specious and, too frequently, seeming plausible pretexts, and 
in our more developed years had opened to us so many new 
and beautiful sources of intellectual pleasure. With what eager 
avidity do we gaze on that expressive face, on which genius 
has set its indelible and unmistakeable stamp! ’Tis just the 
style of features we would suppose one gifted with his 
wonderful power of describing human nature in all its many 
and varied forms would possess; yet, looking on that noble 
and expansive forehead, we mentally wonder how any single 
brain could give birth to such a host of life-like and glo- 
rious conceptions. We were also struck with the pre- 
possessing persennel of the eminent individual before us, 
and the conviction rose strongly within us that there is 
no sphere of society, however exalted—no circle, however 
select in the admission of its members, be they even what 
the world associates with the distinctive idea of royalty or 
noble blood, that might not be adorned by the presence of 
such a man. 

These and many similar thoughts which the occasion sug- 
gested hurriedly pass through our minds, ere the applause 
with which the great litterateur was received has subsided. 
Mr. Dickens graciously acknowledges the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded him, and commences his readings with a brief 
introductory remark, to the effect that he will leave “ Dr. 
Marigold,” one of the selections of the evening, to speak for 
himself. Eagerly, as if desirous not to lose a single syllable 
of what he speaks, the audience listen to him as he pro- 
ceeds ; and to those who had never before heard him, the 
exquisitely modulated intonations of his expressive and 
manly voice evidently afford the greatest possible pleasure. 
With what easy humour does he pergonate the character of 
the “Cheap Jack,” so true to nature in every tone and ges- 
ture. Tosay that Mr. Dickens is a good reader, conveys but 
a poor idea of his inimitable perfection in an art most diffi- 
cult to acquire. He possesses all the highest powers of a 
finished elocutionist, and his dramatic action is graceful and 
elegant toadegree. With what a keen sense of well-directed 
satire at social anomalies does he introduce the political 
* Cheap Jack”—a type of a class not as limited in its ex- 
tent as our boasted civilization would lead us to belieyve— 
who, to forward his own interests, will make promises of the 
most comprehensive nature, ad libitum, and will assure his 
free and independent constituenis that, if they so wish it, he 
will procure for them, and the British public generally, edu- 
cation on tle most extensive or most limited scale—will 
abolish flogging in the army, or cause every private to re- 
ceive twelve a month, with all the other enticing and self- 
disinterested baits which the aspirant for political fame 
throws in the mouths of his enlightened and unpurchaseable 
supporters. ‘‘ Dr. Marigold” is full of scenes of the richest 


humour; and as the gifted author proceeds, the audience are 
conyulsed with laughter almost in the same moment to be 
deeply moved by the touching pathos and simple tenderness 
of expression which he can lend his pen, as no writer has 
done before him, and assuredly as no living one can do. 
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All who have read his works (and of the reading public, not 
alone where the English lancuage is spoken, but in other 
countries where their excellence has ensured them a transla- 
tion, who has not some portion of them?) must remember 
how heartily they felt every emotion, whether grave or gay, 
which he caused them to feel through his pages; but never 
is he more affecting or happier in his style than when ’tis 
something tinged with the sad, yet oft not unpleasing shade 
of melancholy he brings before us, with a force and vigour 
that we can almost fancy we witness what he would deli- 
neate—when we feel ourselves moved to pity or compassion 
by his feeling description of the many phases of suffering 
and patient, enduring forbearance with which this world of 
ours abounds. That portion of “ Dr. Marigold” where the 
child, Sophy, is dying in her father’s arms on the footboard 
of the cart, before the gaping and noisy crowd, is one of the 
most affecting passages, rendered as Dickens alone can do 
it, possible to conceive. In fact, listening to him you feel 
it almost difficult to tell whether the sensations you expe- 
rience—always delightful— partake more of mirth or of sad- 
ness, so complete a hold does he take over every feeling of 
the heart, whose passions, hopes, fears, and most secret im- 
pulses he portrays with an intuitive and unrivalled power. 
The characters of the languid young man, otherwise Pickle- 
son, and the ferocious, blustering “‘ Mim,” were given with 
admirable effect, and, of course, evoked immense applause. 
The readings concluded with the trial-scene from “ Pick- 
wick,” so well known to all lovers of humorous literature, in 
which the blighted feelings of the bereaved Mrs. Bardell— 
whose chief predilection, since the demise of her lamented 
lord and partner, lay towards single gentlemen—are sought 
to be alleviated by the forensic eloquence of Sergeant Buzfuz, 
who urges every possible argument to induce the jury—re- 
markable for its intelligence and impartiality, as, strange to 
say, juries usually are—to award substantial damages to his 
respected and much-injured client. In this he succeeds, 
obtaining for her such a comfortable sum as will tend to im- 
part some consolation to her lone lot, and relieve the mono- 
tonous years of her desolate widowhood. Our old and well- 
known friend, Mr. Samuel Weller, was well received on 
being presented to the audience ; and his stratagetic art on 
being asked by the feeble and garrulous old judge could he 
see his father in court (Sam’s paternal relative having in- 
curred that legal worthy’s ire by an injunction from the gal- 
lery relative to the orthography of the family patronymic), 
in looking towards some imaginary spot in the roof whose 
architectural proportions seemed suddenly to arrest his atten- 
tion, and declaring in the most naive manner that he could not 
say he saw his father, was provocative of the most unbounded 
mirth. 
During the two hours which the readings, or more pro- 
perly speaking recitations, occupied, and which seemed to 
pass away ere we were aware of their flight, all who enjoyed 
the rare pleasure of being present felt that, indeed, they were 
listening to one who exercised a sway over their emotions 
such as no other public character could have done; and 
that the gifted and genial writer who stood before them 
had sounded depths in their hearts which had long lain 
undisturbed. With a feeling akin to losing one for whom 
we had begun to entertain more than a personal regard, we 
saw Mr. Dickens leave the platform; and we went away 
more than ever impressed with the idea that in the wide 
range of English literature the productions of his wizard 
pen held a high and honoured position, and that he stands 
pre-eminent and alone in investing the most ordinary and 
commonplace scenes of life with a charm and attractive in- 
terest which must fascinate the minds of the least sensitive. 
As Dick Swiveller, of beery and balmy propensities, would 
probably have done under similar circumstances, had his 
mind been sufficiently imbued with a taste for the intellec- 
tual, we, my friend and I, in leaving the room which had 








--- 





been the scene of so much gratification to thousands on that 
evening, proceeded to a neighbouring hostelry, where, over 
the bowl which. never causes “the wing of friendship to 
moult a feather,” we fully discussed the pleasure which had 
been afforded us; and many were the mutual congratula- 
tions which ensued on the fact that at length a long and 
ardently-felt desire had been gratified—that we had spent 
an evening with “ Boz.” 


W. V«. 








MAC NAMARA OF CONG, 
THE LAST OF THE TORIES. 


Few districts in Ireland suffered a greater amount of priva- 
tion of every kind during the terrible famine year which fol- 
lowed the recent potato blight than did the county Mayo ; 
and though ever since that sad season of desolation death 
and emigration have been busy amongst its population still 
there are old people remaining who have not altogether for- 
gotten the ‘‘ folk-lore” of their ancestors. 

It was our fortune, in the July of last summer, to pass 
some time in the neighbourhood of Cong, that last sanctuary 
of the last native monarch of Ireland. Here as yet, in a great 
measure entire, stand the walls of a once glorious monastery. 
The aspect of the ruin reminds one of a noble ship, wrecked 
and abandoned. ‘The hull alone remains—all its lighter 
“bravery” gone, but still strong-ribbed and defiant, exhibiting 
at an hundred points indications of its builder’s ‘‘ cunning,” 
and of the genius of the master by whom its keel was laid. But 
it is neither with King Ruari nor with the venerable abbey 
that we have at present to do, though it was during a visit to 
the latter that we were enabled to gather the following recol- 
lections of a once very remarkable character in those parts—we 
allude to the gentleman freebooter, Mac Namara, who flou- 
rished, it would appear, towards the close of the last century, 
but whose exploits have an air of antiquity about them sug- 
gestive at least of a seventeenth century state of society, when 


* Jonny M‘Groary 
Went to the wood and shot a Tory,” 


a feat, by-the-bye, which is usually the first, and too gene- 
rally the only incident in the history of Ireland with which our 
instructors entertain the inquiring mind of ingenious youth. 

We were wandering throuvh the ruin of the cloister which 
had erst been trodden by the fect of kings, but was then a 
wilderness of broken stones, liuman bones, and building mate- 
rials (for Sir B. L. Guinness, Lart., M.P., with his usual muni- 
ficence, had begun to restore, as much as could possibly be 
restored, of the noble pile), when our attention was attracted 
by an appendage to the abbey which seemed not to form part 
of the original building, or at least to have been greatly altered 
from its primitive design. ‘‘This,” said our companion, Mr. P. 
Foy, the respected Postmaster of Cong, ‘‘ was not very long 
ago in the occupation of Mac Namara, a notorious freebooter 
who was the scourge of this part of the country.” From fur- 
ther information communicated by Mr. Foy, and by chatting 
with several old story-loving people of the neighbourhood, we 
were enabled to gather some recollections of Mac Namara and 
of his famous steed (we believe that a noble steed was, im 
story at least, as necessary a belonging to a highwayman as 
was his own shadow), which it occurred to us at the time might 
prove not uninteresting to some of our readers. Of course, 
we do not present the present paper as history—we simply tell 
of Mac Namara as we heard of him at Cong, a place which 
appears to have been for a very considerable time his head- 
quarters, and where his memory is still well preserved. 

This hero (for such has he been generally rated by the vow 
populi of the neighbourhood) appears by every traditional ac- 
count to have been by birth a gentleman—a member of the 
family of Mac Namara, so distinguished in the county Clare. 
Upon his marriage with a lady named Butler he would seem to 
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have become the proprietor of some estate at or near Cong. 
Whether through ‘‘ compulsion,” as Jack Falstaff would say, or 
from natural inclination, he appears to have become a very rest- 
less a character—in fact a Tory, or what was called a Tory, 
some years: before the period of his.exploits. And now, even 
at the risk of vexing. many of our Conservative readers, we 
shall pause a moment to define as well as we may what. that 
dreaded manner of man, the old real or original Tory, actually 
was. First, for the derivation—caob p3h, are two Lrish words 
the pronunciation of which in.English is as like the modern 
word Tory-as possible ; their meaning is the side of the king; 
and as we find that.all who loyally fought in favour of the 
Stuarts in Ireland were, styled Tories, there can be little doubt 
concerning the origin of the term. In later times the word 
Tory, was applied to outlaws and robbers in general. We re- 
collect. seeing upon a tombstone in the old churchyard at 
Shanagolden, in the county of Limerick, the following sad 


record ; 
‘* HERE LYES PIERCE CREAGH, 


WHO WAS KILLED BY THE TORIES.” 


The children and grandchildren of the loyalists whose hopes 
and fortunes had been crushed by the events of Aughrim, the 
Boyne, and other actions, very often became perfectly reckless. 
Probably our Mac Namara’s papa or. grandpapa had not set a 
very edifying example to youth; but, atany rate, we may assume 
that the Cong man was about the last of the Tories, and the 
last, too, of a once respectable family, branch which had bent 
and broken, as hundreds of others had done. in their struggle 
of right against might—the old story in Ireland. But to our 

‘hero.’ MacNamara appears to have lived at a time when 
open lawlessness was but a sure and speedy road to the gal- 
lows. A combination of brain and sinew work—of cunning, 
watchfulness, strategy, and endurance—was required to carry 
on the war against what was called ‘‘ society.” From his pre- 
mises, which are still extant, and built in choice limestone, he 
is said to have constructed passages underground, by the 
aid of which, and certain external openings thereunto belong- 
ing, he was, in case of need, able to escape the ferrets of sus- 
picion, or, if need be, of the law. Whether these or any 
soutervains of the kind ever belonged to his establishment, we 
cannot take it upon ourselves either to affirm or deny. The 
Sappers, during their investigations when engaged upon the 
Ordnance Survey in the Cong district, could easily have settled 
the question, which, after all, is a matter of little import, and 
pregnant with suspicion of exaggeration ; for, as anyone ac- 
quainted in the least degree with the stories of the old Irish 
chimney fireside very well knows, there is nbdt one single strong- 
hold, or supposed stronghold, through the length or breadth 
of the country which in the popular mind had not its subter- 
raneous passage to some other—or at any rate, to somewhere ; 
and yet not one such work has ever yet been laid open to the 
light of day! These ‘‘ under-ground passages’’ from place to 
place—as it might be, from rath to dun, from castle to bawn, 
or abbey to abbey—are to be considered simply a popular anti- 
quarian delusion. 

Our Mac Namara, like Byron’s ‘‘Lambro,” might have 
been rated “‘a good friend, but bad acquaintance.” He is 
invariably described as robbing the rich and giving to the 
poor. One of his most characteristic exploits, as embalmed 
in the ancient mind of Cong and the neighbourhood, relates 
to a certain entertainment, at which were received some 
gentlemen from Clare, of what party or creed gossip does not 
say, but who at least had little knowledge of the truly untrue 
character.of their host. And now for Binnis, the Black Bess 
of our wily adventurous son of the sea (for such Anglice is the 
name Mac Namara). While the voch-ay-vonur was yet being 
drained, still there was Mac; the guests who were to remain 
were lighted to. their respective chambers; a few jolly dogs 
saw their host to and in bed; and the events of the night 
closed upon all of that house but one—which one we need 
not say. But the story is, that Binnis was saddled and 


mounted by her master. No doubt the pebbles upon the road 
‘« flashed and flew” during a night ride to the home of one of 
Mac Namara’s guests in the county Clare, which unlucky place 
| was rifled before morning. The ‘‘ master,’ nevertheless, by 
| the aid of his fast-flving mare, ‘‘ swift as the wind,” was able 
| to return to.his house of seeming hospitality in time to appear 
_ to be the first to rise. He had been seen to retire to his bed- 
room at a late hour, and he had witnesses to prove that from 
that same room he re-appeared at a reasonable hour on the 
following morning, in time to entertain his guests at a sump- 
tuous breakfast. It has been said that it is well that on occa- 
sions we do not know too exactly what we may be eating 
or drinking. The appetite of atleast one of the guests might 
have been not a little damped had the events of the ‘small 
hours’ been even slightly imagined. Binnis. appears to have 
been a ‘‘ rare animal,’’ as the late Dycer would have said, if 
we may judge from her traditional character. Indeed, it is 
difficult to say whether, in the minds of old people of Cong, 
the mare or her master holds the higher position. Mac 
Namara, like most of the men of his class and time, did not 
work singlehanded. He possessed his sub-oflicers and pri- 
vates, or gang ; and their raids were sufliciently organised. On 
one occasion, during an ineursion into the district of the Joices, 
all went wrong, and a hasty retreat from the territory of ‘* the 
giants’ became absolutely necessary for the very lives of the 
adventurers. Mae Mamara has Binnis, and holds himself safe; 
but just as he is prepared to leap a yawning ravine, over which 
no unmounted man could, pass, he espies his henchman, the 
second in command, hoily pursued by the big-limbed foe. A 
sign, and in an instant Donal Rua, or Red Dan, joins his chief 
upon the sinewy haunches of the mare, and the three fly over 
a roaring gulf, situated near the celebrated hotel at Maam, 
which to this day bears the name of ‘‘ Mac Namara’s Leap.” 
Horse and men then parted—the latter seeking home by water, 
the former galloping along the shore in sight of the beloved 
master’s boat, until such time as the friends might. meet in 
security. 

Mac Namara, the outcast and desperate man, could not hope 
wholly to escape the vigilance of the magistrates, and we find 
him at length (not to make a pun) in a trying position. Even 
in the time of men still in the vigour of life, the crime of 
horse-stealing was capital. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century it was certain hanging whenever a conviction could be 
procured. But, to be short—Mac-Namara, on one occasion, 
was duly assized and tried, and would certainly, have been 
executed but for the intervention of some neighbours, who 
probably thought that, though the head of the social monster 
had been cut off, there might still be some dangerous flutter- 
ings of the wings. When, as it appears, judge and jury had 
agreed to an acquittal, the heart of the prisoner, which had 
never for an instant quailed, became as it were a torrent of 
exultation, expressing itself in a remarkable manner, ‘‘ When,” 
as one of Mac Namara’s historians relates, ‘‘ he saw things 
turn up rather favourably in his behalf, he sprang out of the 
dock, over spikes and all, though handeuffed and wearing 
bolts and fetters on his feet, at which the judge's gravity gave 
way to a smile, and then to amazement, as well as that of the 
whole court. He then requested to be allowed to show them 
a little of what his companion Binnis could do; and, without 
delay, mounted the noble beast, trotted her down to the bridge 
at High-street, got her up on the battlements, where he trotted 
the nimble and sure-footed animal, which could certainly vie 
with any mule used in the Alps or mountains in, Switzerland, 
He then got down on the bridge again, and several tithes got 
her over the battlement to her hind legs, to the utter astonish- 
ment of a crowd of spectators.” 

This story reminds one of the celebrated German ballad of 
the ‘‘ Ride around the Parapet,” so magnificently translated 
by our lamented poet Mangan. What a pity the ‘‘son of the 
sea” and.the scornful Lady Elleanora von Alleyne had not the 








fortune to live about the same time, and to meet, as no. doubt 
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such kindred spirits would be sure to have done. Then the 
stone-hearted beauty might have settled down into quiet 
matrimony (if indeed she could have ever kept quiet), and the 
poet need not have related how, under her fatal inspiration, 
the noble and gallant suitors vainly attempted to trot their 
chargers round the battlements of her ladyship’s lofty German 
keep, when, one after another, as it is written, 
‘“ Man and horse fell down asunder, 


On the crags that beetled under. 
Said the lady, ‘ There, I fancy, they’ll remain.’ ” 


Or, 
“ Man and horse fell down together, 
O’er the crags that beetled nether. 
Said the lady, ‘ They’ll not leap that leap again.’ 
Said the Lady Elleanora, 
Stately Lady Elleanora von Alleyne.” 

Of the circumstances attending Mac Namara’s departure 
from this world of strife, tradition, as far as we know, has not 
preserved any particulars. The crafty ‘‘ hero” most probably 
died in his bed ‘‘of a Monday,” or of any other day of the 
week. The immediate cause of his decease has not been re- 
corded ; but it was certainly not hanging. No doubt, when 
we consider the amount of honour which had been paid to the 
remains of Binnis (for that animal was right royally waked 
by her master and ‘* companion,” with oceans of pottheen to 
comfort the mourners), Mac Namara’s lying-in-state must have 
been no mean affair; for, after all, he had befriended many 
during his adventurous life—many outlawed and banished 
men, less through personal faults than through the heartless 
rule of a government which their ancestors for centuries had 
vainly struggled against. 

‘‘ What wants the knave that a king should have, 
But history’s purchased page to call him great— 
A wider field, an ornamented grave ; 
His hopes were no less high, his heart was full as brave.” 

And at length the last scion of an ancient noble family, 
outlaw and robber as he was, finds a grave beneath the shade 
of the sanctuary of the last of Erin’s kings. 


W. F. W. 
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Intsh Music.—The effect of music upon the Irish heart I ought 
to know well, and no man need tell me that a barbarous or cruel 
people ever possessed national music that was beautiful and 
pathetic. The music of any nation is the manifestation of its 
general feeling, and not that which creates it; although there is 
no doubt but the one when formed perpetuates and reproduces the 
other. It is no wonder, then, that the domestic feelings of the 
Irish should be so singularly affectionate and strong, when we 
consider that they have been, in spite of every obstruction, kept 
under the softening influence of music and poetry—this music and 
poetry, too, essentially their own; and whether streaming of a 
summer évening along their pastoral fields, echoing through their 
still glens, or poured forth at the winter hearth, still, by its soft 
and melancholy spirit, stirring up a thousand tender associations 
that must necessarily touch and improve the heart. And it is for 
this reason that the heart becomes so remarkably eloquent, if not 
poetical, when moved by sorrow. Many a time I have seen a 
keener commence her wail over the corpse of a near relative, and 
by degrees she has risen from the simple wail or cry to a high but 
mournful recitative, extemporised, under the excitement of the 
moment, into sentiments that were highly figurative and impres- 
sive. In this she was aided very much by the genius of the lan- 
guage, which possesses the finest and most copious vocabulary in 
the world for the expression of either sorrow or love.— Curleton. 


Amsition —That is the bravest ambition which is vigorous 
enough,to overleap the little life here. The highest aspirations 
seek not fame. hatever we can do of goodin this world, with 
our faculties or our affections, rises to God, as humanity’s song of 
praise. Amid the million tones ever joining to swell the holy 
music of that song, are those which sound loudest and grandest 
here, the tones which travel sweetest and purest up to the eternal 
throne, which mingle in the perfectest harmony with the anthem 
of the angel-choir. May not the most obscure life be dignified 


by a lasting aspiration and dedicated to a noble aim?— Wilkie 
Collins. 
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NECESSITY OF A PURE WATER-SUPPLY. 


(FROM PROFESSOR MAPOTHER’S “ LECTURES ON PUBLIC HEALTH”). 





I ENDEAVOURED to prove in foregoing lectures that the circulation of 
pure air was a duty we owe to ourselves as well as to our neighbours, 
and that allowing it to be confined and fouled was doing serious in. 
jury to others; and the same consideration is of even greater weight 
with regard to water. When it is remembered, therefore, that diarrhea 
cholera, and typhoid fever, are propagated by means of contaminated 
water, and that probably other diseases have a similar origin, no argn- 
ments are needed to prove that a supply of that requisite, pure and 
above all suspicion, is desirable for our towns; yet every town in Ire- 
land, with three or four exceptions, derives its supply from superficial 
wells or pumps, or from the rivers passing through; and such source, 
are rarely, if ever, free from pollution. Some years ago, Dr. Voelckers 
the eminent chemist, found that the water of many superficial town 
wells contained three times as much organic matter as the tank liquid 
with which Mr. Mechi was manuring his land. 

I believe the geological structure of Ireland does not often afford arte- 
sian wells, but deep wells or pumps, the circumference of which should 
be of cemented brick, and puddled to prevent all soakage, and placed in 
situations away from cesspools, should be freely provided in small towns 
and villages. For larger towns—Sligo, for instance—a supply from a 
lake, stream, or catchment basin in a pastoral district, should be always 
obtained, and distributed by pipes to all houses in the town. For the 
borough I have named, a water bill is now before parliament, under 
which it is proposed to carry a supply from a river three miles from the 
town, and this is one of the many benefits which dread of cholera has 
wrought. A river which has passed a town should never be used as a” 
source for drinking-water, even if the sewage should have been utilized 
onthe land. The sewage water from the town of Croydon, after being 
irrigated over the farm for the purpose, passes limpid and apparently 
pure into the river Wendle. I have examined it, however, microscopi- 
cally and chemically, and find it loaded still with organic matter. In- 
deed, when kept, it throws down a filthy sediment and smells badly. A 
year ago, at the Society of Arts, Mr. Baily Denton, the eminent engi- 
neer, proposed a mode of water supply for small villages, which was ap- 
proved by other eminent engineers and sanitarians. It was that the 
water of under-drainage which has filtered through four feet of earth, 
and which is remarkably pure, should be collected in the most pastoral 
neighbourhood of the village. For a village of 100 houses from 7 to 12 
acres would suffice, and the whole expense, including the purchase of a 
reservoir four-tenths of an acre in extent, to give water for the four sum- 
mer months when wells are dry, would be £415, which a yearly pay- 
ment of 5s. 3d. on each house for thirty years would refund. 

We are told that in the middle ages, when pestilence seized upon a 
town, the citizens put to death the physicians, believing they had 
poisoned the wells—an accusation which hasoften been made since even 
the days of Thucydides—and they built over all these sources of polluted 
water. Such suspected pollution was also often made a pretext for per- 
secuting and expelling the Jews from the towns. When cholera spreads 
in some towns where the authorities provide no safe water-supply, they 
will deserve punishment, although of a milder nature than that which 
the barbarism of the dark ages inflicted. 

That yellow and marsh fevers are due to the water the patients have 
drunk, is credited by many mainly on such evidence as the following. 
All on board a ship which had watered at Jamaica, except those who 
messed at the captain’s table, were attacked by yellow fever. The water 
used by the captain and his friends was brought in the out-voyage from 
Europe. The transport ship Argo, which in returning to Marseilles 
took in a water supply at a creek in Algiers, and many on board were 
seized with ague, while no case of that disease occurred on board acom- 
panion ship which made the same voyage, but did not water off Algiers. 
Ague is rife in Indian villages, where they drink ditch and marsh waters, 
and the disease is more rapidly produced, and is far more fatal, than 
when caught by the air. Professor Parkes thinks that the extraordinary 
decline of the disease in England may be due to the purer water now 
used. 

Many diseases—for example, yellow fever and boils—were at one time 
believed to be producible by sulphuretted hydrogen in water, but that 


gas abounds in the Harrogate and other sulphur springs, which give rise 
to no such effect. 

It may be regarded as almost proven that the eggs or embryos of many 
parasitic worms—-such as the common round worm of children, the 
guinea worm, and broad tape-worm, the rare one in this country—gain 
entrance into the human body by means of the water we drink ; for, as 





no one believes now in the doctrine that they are spontaneously gene- 
rated, in either our food or drink they must lie concealed. ! | 
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DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





“ Come, gentle spring ! ethereal mildness come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veil’d in a show’r 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 
TaomMpson, 


‘Tis April—changeful sister of the teeming spring! Of spring, 
whose magic touch arouses the drooping sensibilities of our 
nature, and fills the heart with indescribable sensations of 
waking pleasure. Although physically man knows not the re- 
newing power of the seasons, his mind acknowledges the genial 
and invigorating influence, and buoyancy of the spirits some- 
times imparts a temporary sympathy to the exhausted frame. 
The invalid, after a tedious and suffering winter, walks abroad, 
and inhales the restoring balms with which myriads of bursting 
germs load the soft and vernal gale. ‘he plodding and labori- 
ous citizen, freed from his weekly but willing prison, pays to 
nature his delighted worship, and sees, and praises, and enjoys, 
as though it were the first time, the charms in which she in- 
vests herself. Even the miserable mechanic in the close dark- 
ened alley, feelsa touch of the season while he views the crocus 
blowing in his window-box, nor will he disturb the grass 
that chances to vegetate in the interstices of the crazy sash 
frame, because it is a show of nature that something thrives 
in his wretched abode—though he himself never can. 

How delightful it is now to turn our backs upon the city, 
relinquishing reading-rooms, clubs, and coffee-houses, and be- 
take us to some quiet outlet—some private scene, as near to 
nature and as far from the city as half-an-hour’s walk will 
lead us. Thank heaven and our happy poverty, we possess 
this advantage above the overgrown elder metropolis, and have 
not to seek nature through half-a day’s journey, and find her 
but a semi-Cockney sort of lady after all. 

In this mood of enjoyment I took a walk, last Sunday, 
along the banks of the Tolka, the streamlet that flows through 
Finglas-bridge and Glasnevin. I had with mea pair of happy 
little urchins of my own—one in either hand; and believe me 
that their innocent and vagrant enjoyment did by no means 
detract from the pleasures of my more steady and philosophic 
contemplations. Wherever a sheltered bank, open to ‘‘ the 
sweet south,” offered to their view the native violet, harebell, 
or yellow primrose bursting into vegetable life, my little ones 
made sad havoc, plucking here and there, and proving that 
those flowers, at least, were not 


“ Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 


But, with a capriciousness of enjoyment not more peculiar to 
them than to “ children of a larger growth,” the flower to ob- 
tain which they clambered up one ditch and fell down another, 
was cast away as soon as a new production of the spring at- 
tracted their notice. You might have traced their path by the 
sweet spoils scattered over it. 

While my heart glowed with a parent’s delight, it also felt 
the touch of future apprehension, and I put up my prayer to 
the God of nature and of virtue, to protect my little darlings 
through life, and when arriving at that perilous age, when 
choice is destiny, to enlighten their understandings, that they 
may not cast away the salubrious plant, and make choice of 
the vile and worthless weed that may sting them to the heart. 

As we advanced, the insensible sweetness proceeding from 
the infant vegetation—the mingled hues of brown and green— 
the expanded and beautiful foliage of the sinuous woodbine, 


. Spreading through the yet bare and scarcely budding hawthorn 


hedge—the household note of the early clutch of chickens at 
the cabin door—the mated songsters of the more retired and 
distant plantations, and the busy cawings of the rooks, build- 


_ Ing their nests in the few remaining old trees of Ashtown valley ; 


these, combining the present pleasurable sensations with re- 
collections of earlier years, when mind and body are in the 
spring of nature and enjoyment, gave to my mind a fulness, 








—— 


a throbbing sense of feeling, which none but the genuine ad- 
mirer of simplicity and of nature can ever experience. 

But that which delighted me equally, if not more—though 
perhaps I should be slow to confess it—was the view of anglers 
on the streamlet’s margin; some casting their flies upon the 
water with the caution and delicacy of masters in the art, while 
others, mere tyros, whipped the brook into that curl which the 
breeze denied. From my boyhood to the present hour, I have 
been passionately fond of angling, and this most innocent and 
contemplative of all sylvan sports it is that has suggested this 
communication. 

Having been in London last October, the evening before I 
quitted that city, on my return home, I was occupied to a very 
late hour packing up my things, owing to that habit of procras- 
tination so common to us Irishmen—a habit or vice arising I 
know not whether from a downright disinclination to labour, or 
too great a confidence in our own powers of exertion, to make 
up when once we begin for the previous delay. I had disposed 
of my clothes, and was busied packing my trunk, when the 
female attendant of the lodging-house thrust her determinedly 
civil and obliging face into the room—I had not yet given her 
her expected gratuity. ‘‘ Pray, sir, can’t I do nothing at all 
for you? Why, laws! sir, you’ll quite stupurfy yourself sit- 
ting up so late, and you to rise so early ”—then, with a smirk 
intended to be very pleasant and complimentary, attacking Pat 
on his weak side, she added—*‘ but you Hirish gemmen are so 
wastly clever at doing things in a hurry, and as it vere all in 
a start.” I know not how long and far her volubility would 
have led her ; I cut her short by asking her if she could ac- 
commodate me with some lapping paper ? ‘‘ Oh, dear, yes sure; 
a little change, sir’ (nothing in London without the change)— 
but, recollecting herselfi—‘‘ laws, sir, now I think on’t, it’s 
quite too late, and the chandlers’ shops bes all shut up.” She 
saw a resigned distress pictured in my countenance, and with 
that quickness of resource for which, in cases of difficulty, the 
dear and precious sex are so distinguished, she tripped out of 
the room, returning immediately, and putting into my hands 
a large paper parcel, tied about with a fragment of silk wheel- 
line: ‘‘ Here, sir, is some rigmyroll nonsense, left here about 
three years agone by a gemman as was lodging here—though 
I can’t call him no gemman neither; he was here the matter 
of five weeks, and gave me only a seven shilling piece. This 
I'll say, and have a right to say, that our gemmen are no more 
nor nothing at all compared to you Hirish gemmen. I’drather, 
for my part, see one of your countrymen come to this here 
house then ten on un.”’ At the weak side again, said 1; but 
she succeeded, and whether from the flattery or service she 
had rendered (my pride would say the latter), 1 gave her a 
sovereign, though I was not five weeks in the lodging, and re- 


oD? 
lieved her and myself from her expectant attentions. 





ANGLING EXCURSIONS IN IRELAND. 

“‘ No life, my honest *cholar, no life is so happy and so pleasant as the life of a well- 
governed angler: for when the lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the states- 
man is preventing or contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess ourse!vesin as much quietness as these silent silver streams which 
we now see glide so quietly by us.” 

IZAAK WALTON, 

Havine, as mentioned in my last, dismissed my loquacious 
female attendant to study the beauties of St. George and the 
Dragon, I untied the parcel, and the first page of a voluminous 
manuscript presented the following title, ‘‘ Angling Excursions 
in Ireland,” as above; and the next a preface. What followed 
was divided into ‘‘ Excursions,”’ taken at different times through 
various parts of Ireland, and written in a neat steady hand, 
looking as if the writer took care that, in his beverage, the 
element which supplied his sport should always predominate. 
At the conclusion of all was the following note, written in 
pencil : 

‘¢T have taken much trouble to prepare this manuscript for 


publication, urged thereto by the, perhaps, too partial opinion 


of my friends; and yet, after all, I very much doubt whether I 
shall ever suffer it to see the light. ‘There are so many things 
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necessary to insure to a book anything like a favorable recep- 
tion. with the world. One should think that its own intrinsic 
merits would be first and chiefest; but no such thing. Al- 
though the matter of every page deserved to be printed in let- 
ters of gold, it won’t be read unless 
‘The river of text flow through meadows of margin ;’ 

unless ‘a new type, cast for the occasion,’ on ‘ wove paper, 
hot pressed,’ dazzle the eye; unless ‘ plates finely engraved by 
Heath, from designs by Westall,’ illustrate the text; unless 
some fashionable dramatic writer, whose force and meaning 
consist ina , and whose dialogue, therefore, may be lite- 
rally considered as composed in blank verse; unless he, or some 
equally fashionable scrip-scrap poet, whose feeble pinion can 
never take a longer flight than a sonnet or fragment, have the 
kindness, or rather the vanity, to patronize it; unless it shall 
be PUFFED by the thousand and one gazeteers, reviewers, and 
journalists, who place themselves in the judgment-seat of 
literary destiny, ‘ damning with faint praise,’ or more direct 
and honest hatred, the poor aspirant after fame who is unwill- 
ing or has not the effective means of propitiating their favor ; 
and, finally, unless the combined company of booksellers de- 
termine on cramming the work down the public throat, a boo, 
whatever its merit, has little chance of making its way in the 
world, and that liit/e is reduced to none if its author be proud 
and modest.” 

I must own that, although there may be something of a 
querulous spirit in the foregoing note, there appears to me a 
great deal of truth in it. Looking deliberately over ‘the MS. 
onarriving at my destination, I thought I saw some good stuff 
in it; and conceiving the idea, that as the MS. had by chance 
fallen into my hands, it became, to some extent, incumbent on 
me to endeavour to fulfil the author’s half-formed desire to 
have the work published, I applied in turn to all the principal 
booksellers of the city, who agreed in one uniform answer to 
my proposal: ‘‘if I would myself incur all the expense of 
paper, printing, binding, and putting, and allow them all the 
profits, they would cheerfully run the remaining risks.”” ‘Those 
difficulties having been overcome, let us proceed to the work. 








“ Pr’ythee, friend, 
Pour out thy pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 

My visit to Ireland was altogether one of pleasure—the par- 

ticular indulgence of my favorite amusement of angling, which, 
I;had often heard, could in no part of the United Kingdom 
be so well enjoyed as in Ireland, where the rivers and lakes 
abound with the finest trout, pike, and salmon. My little tour, 
therefore, not having been undertaken with the deliberate 
purpose of making a book, my readers would be unreasonable, 
and indeed unjust, were they to expect all from me that they 
have a right to from a man pre-determined to make them pay 
for his amusements and his observations. What of Irish 
scenery and living manners that have fallen under my observa- 
tion, I describe as I felt them at the moment, and my pen, 
faithful to those impressions, will probably best show what an 
Englishman thinks of Ireland and its people on his first ac- 
quaintance with them. 
_ Although angling was my first object, it will appear but 
secondary in the following pages, and occupy but a small 
proportionate share of their contents. The subject has been 
so largely and variously treated by numerous writers, from 
the venerable and delighting Izaak Walton, our great “father 
of the angle,” down to Bainbridge, that little remains to be said 
upon it. Whatever has appeared to me novel in the art, or 
interesting in the exercise of it, I have not neglected to notice ; 
and the peculiar scenes of that novelty, and of sport with 
which nothing in England can compare, are the lakes of 
Ireland. 

I am aware that it is dangerous to deal honestly with the 
prejudices, ignorance, and habits of any people; and, from 
what I have seen of the Irish, they are less disposed to hear 
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the truth spoken of themselves than are even my. own sturdy 
countrymen. Ihave dared to be faithfal to truth, and may 
suffer in her cause ; but I am confident that the liberal, culti- 
vated, and truly patriotic Irish reader will approve of observa- 
tions made in the spirit of honest correction, anda good-natured 
feeling for the improvement of a country wherein I experienced 
pleasure which I hope to repeat, and hospitalities which shall 
ever fill my heart and dwell on my grateful recollection. 

The Irish are a generous, warm-hearted, noble people; 
the better known the more are they loved and esteemed, and 
they want but a perfect identity of feeling with their fellow- 
subjects of England, to be really exalted to the standard of 
of their own self-estimation. 

The English gentleman, seeking amusement in the sports 
of the field and the wild and genuine beauties of nature, would 
recollect with pleasure a visit to Ireland, and be tempted often 
to repeat it. The amusement that induced my visit, being of 
a quiet and contemplative nature, favourable to observation, it 
enabled me to see much of the manners and dispositions of the 
people, and the topographical capabilities of the island for 
manufacturing pursuits ; and I am really astonished that much 
of the redundant capital, the ingenuity, and the industry of 
England have not been transferred to it. 

Some of my readers may be of opinion that I have dwelt 
too minutely upon unimportant subjects ; but I conceive that 
this minuteness is essential to a correct and familiar portraiture 
of manners and character; and the tourist who only introduces 
his readers to the drawing-room and subjects of high rank, will 
doubtless show that he has kept good company, but he will 
have conveyed a very defective picture, or properly speaking 
no picture at all, of that numerous class which constitutes the 
people of a country. 

To my kind and intelligent Irish friend, Mr. , I am 
indebted for many aids afiordéd by his knowledge of his native 
tongue. I beg him to accept my acknowledgments, and that 
he will recollect, in the spirit that I do, and ever shall, the 
happiness we enjoyed together in our angling excursions, and 
in the bosom of his amiable family. 

To him, and all ‘* honest brothers of the angle,” whose 
unobtrusive worth and innocent lives redeem the human 
character from the selfish and wicked vices which load and 
obscure it, I dedicate the following pages. | 








“ Here’s a dainty blade! 
Th’ acquaintance of an hour, and yet would tell 
More of our matters than we know ourselves.” 
Op Ptay. 


‘The observations of our excursive angler seem to have been 
communicated in a series of letters to a friend in London ; and 
everything in Ireland appearing new to him, he has noticed, 
and dwelt minutely on many objects familiar to our readers. | 

I hasten to announce to you my arrival in the Irish capital, 
deservedly considered the second city of the British empire. 
In a place and among a people collectively so new to me, it 
will require some time to elapse before my mind can settle 
down to that composed tone necessary to the formation of 
just opinions on the objects that surround me. First impres- 
sions are strong, and incline to exaggerated. conclusions, and 
therefore should be received with caution. 

BAY OF DUBLIN. 

We arrived in the Bay of Dublin about seven o’clock on a 
fine morning. I had often heard of its beauties, but I must 
confess that the most favourable and elaborate descriptions. of 
this combination of land and water fall short of their actual 
beauties, when viewed by the eye of taste and by the lover of 
nature. On one side, the varied line of shore presents a view 
of Bray Head, a bold and lofty promontory about eleven miles 
from Dublin, the triple-coned hills of Killiney, the lower and 
rocky shores of Dalkey, Dunleary, Blackrock, &¢c.—all richly 
studded with villas and villages; and, behind these, the receding 
lines of the county of Wicklow and Dublin mountaing bound 
the delighting view, and mingle their assimilating tints with 
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the horizon ; while directly in front, and behind the clustered 
masts of the shipping in the river, rise the domes and spires 
of the capital which we were approaching. On the other side 
the bold, bare, and almost insulated Hill of Howth challenges 
attention, and forms the other boundary of the bay. Beyond 
it are seen the picturesque islands of Ireland’s Eye and Lam- 
bay ; and onwards, towards the city or mouth of the river, the 
eye relieving itself from the sterile and iron-bound shores of 
Howth, reposes with pleasure on the assemblage of white houses 
called the Sheds of Clontarf, and the rich and beautiful plan- 
tations of Marino, the villa of the Earl of Charlemont. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 


CHAPTER III. 
(Continued from page 442.) 


At length the evening arrived which Angela had already in- 
formed her was to immediately precede the expected return of her 
husband. Whether or not they were still occasionally to meet in 
the way which had now become familiar to them, Nora did not 
know, neither did she attempt to hazard the much-desired question. 

“Write to me, dear Angela! if but a line—just to say how you 
yourself and my little Cupid here are going on. [I shall quite long 
to see you both again. Come when you can, dear—will you 
not ?” 

“Cupid come too—Tempy’s Cupid come too!” Willie repeated, 
as he returned her warm parting embrace. 

Oh! how she had grown to them—how swiftly and how easily 
had she not learned once more to cling to human sympathy and 
natural affection! Verily, this same tender adhesiveness of spirit 
to the kind, and true, and beautiful of earth, is inexpressibly sweet 
and touching ! 

* + * * 

Now, Nora had been pressingly invited to spend the Christmas 
at the mansion of a family, with the younger branches of which 
she had formed a professional acquaintance, as musical instructress, 
for the last three years. The farm-house which had been her 
favourite abode during the summer months was situated on the 
Perrin estate, and a continuous intercourse had been kept up 
between the residents of the manor hall and “ that dear interesting 
young creature,” as the pater familias, the old patriarchal an- 
cestor of the house of Perrin, was wont to denominate his fair 
tenant of the mountain farm. The invitation was of long stand- 
ing, dating so far back as the period when mistress and pupils 
went cowslip-gathering together in the early spring of the now 
fading year. A promise had been extorted that Nora should con- 
sider herself engaged ; and as the invitation included Margaret, 
who was to have her Christmas fare served in the housekeeper’s 
room, Nora at length, after some little demurring, had yielded a 
somewhat reluctant consent. So she arranged that they should sleep 
at the farm, and return in a day or two to their present sea-side 
lodgings. The day arrived—a day of real Christmas weather ; 
snow lying soft and white in its dazzling spotlessness everywhere 
around ; the frozen-up meadows were powdered over with its pure 
white down; the withered fields, the rugged land, the clumps of 
trees stretching out their gnarled boughs, as if to catch the feathery 
shower; the shining summits of the mountain heights, fantastic 
with snow-draped rock or branching holly ; the clear bright crystal 
of the hilly streams, bounding and leaping as they glided along 
under the drooping boughs, were gemmed with glassy icicles—and 
still, everywhere, on all, the white fleece fell with noiseless wing, 
radiant in peerless brightness. 

There is something in the keen rarified air of a day like this 
which has a tendency to exhilarate one—a something in the clear, 
cold, bracing atmosphere which affects one’s system with a sense 
of strength and energy—a feeling of elasticity, impossible to de- 
scribe, mingled with a keen appreciation of the wild beauty of such 
a scene, which makes one’s soul expand, as it were, in very glad- 
hess, as though this sad death of these sublunar things made it 
exult within its earthly temple in the glorious thought of its own 
nn immortality ! 

t was a family party that Christmas reunion at Ellerslie Park. 
Three generations of the Perrin dynasty had met beneath its hos- 
co roof in Christmas gladsomeness. Lights gleamed, fires 

lazed, great boughs of berry, holly, and wreaths of ivy bedecked 
the shining walls; and a huge Christmas-tree, gay with glistening 





tapers and sparkling with gifts and toys, reigned the sole monarch 
of the old oak hall. 

We have said it was a family party. Miss Temple had been 
assured there was to be no guest but her; no stateliness, no com- 
pany requirements of handsoimely-appointed dress, no diamonds, 
or those etceteras, such as we see so elaborate an account of in 
the morning papers the day succeeding to a court drawingroom. 
Nothing but a plain dinner toilette, such a one as a little setting- 
off of jet and lace would render sufficiently presentable. Ac- 
cordingly, Nora appeared in the drawingroom of Ellerslie Park 
attired in a dress of azure silk (a relic of former affluence), with 
berthe and trimmings of bugle fringe ; her only ornaments being a 
small pearl brooch, which had belonged to her mother, and some 
frosted roses, fastened by pins of pearl, in her hair. As she en- 
tered, the eldest Miss Perrin, radiant in ribbond, laces, and jewel- 
lery, had come forward to meet her, her bright face all a-glow with 
delight, a whole troop of gaily-decked children following in her 
train, and clapping their merry hands in gleeful welcome, as they 
danced along over the soft rich carpet in the warm golden glow of 
the brilliant fire- light. 

O Christmas, Christmas! unfailing promoter of sweetest cha- 
rities, of kindliest sympathies, of holiest and ever sacred ties—what 
secrets were there folded in thy festive breast—what unthought-of 
chances—what strange befallings—what unforeseen emotions— 
what unexpected joys—what mysterious accomplishments of ap- 
parently impossible things, that were to date the dawning of their 
existence from the bright era of that gladsome meeting—that 
happy, holy season, more hallowed than any other under heaven! 

The kind, soft voice of the lady hostess at length becoming 
audible, as the merry clamour of those infant tongues for the 
moment partially subsided, Nora, still advancing nearer and nearer 
to the lighted circle of the blazing hearth, heard, with what in- 
describable emotion—with what pained, and scared, and all but 
paralysing astonishment (prefaced by the cordial greeting of “ very 
many happy returns’), the simple words which constitute the or- 
dinary form of introduction: ** Miss Temple, Mr. Leeson.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
OF LOVE—TRUE, DISINTERESTED, AND INVIOLABLE. 


A GENTLEMAN, in age about thirty, tall, dark, and more intelligent- 
looking than critically handsome, here acknowledged in the usual 
manner the favour conferred upon him by the aforesaid introduc- 
tion—(a perfect stranger to Nora—even confused and startled as she 
was, a single glance sufficed to convince her of this fact—she had 
never seen him in her life before). A gentleman with particularly 
penetrating eyes, good teeth, good development of forehead, a 
careless but becoming arrangement of hair, and that peculiarly 
genuine tone of voice in speaking which impresses one with the 
belief that the speaker is really in earnest—no mere surface glossi- 
ness about him; an original character, in short—large-minded, 
sterling-hearted, acutely observant, too, with a decided tendency 
to the broadly philosophical, and yet with a dash of satire, not too 
much, but just a sufficiency to give an agreeable sparkle to the un- 
restrained flow of his conversation. He had only arrived in Ire- 
land the day before, after a lengthened residence in distant coun- 
tries, and had come to Ellerslie Park on the invitation of his friend 
and fellow-traveller, wild, wandering Charlie Perrin, who had been 
in voluntary exile from the parental roof for a period of seven long 
years, and had just happened so joyously to arrive on the very eve 
of Christmas-day. 

Nora was seated between those two at the sumptuous dinner- 
table, glittering with silver and crystal and gay with blossoming 
evergreens, listening with a pleased attention to the brilliant flow 
of Mr. Leeson’s converse, quietly enjoying (as every natural- 
minded person would) the unartificial character of his observations, 
as well as the reviving absence of that languid drawl which is gene- 
rally regarded as the very acme of good breeding. Neither did 
the new arrival prove less of an acquisition in the drawingroom. 
He did not, it is true, attempt to sing Italian music. His warmest 
admirers could never have claimed for him the slightest pretensions 
to the style of a Guiglini or a Mario; but he did sing the melodies 
of Ireland with an earnestness and a feeling which we are doubtful 
if either of those distinguished vocalists could ever have attained 
to. Altogether, Mr. Leeson was (to use a much hackneyed phrase) 
“a host in himself”—a gentleman of very unusual acquirements, 
not in the least resembling anybody whom Nora had ever met be- 
fore, or any ideal she had ever dreamily formed of possible perfec- 
tion. He was by far too stern, unsentimental, and th hly 
matter-of-fact for that. She did not give him credit for much of 
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heart either. He was by far too self-sufficient, she considered— | 


too much of a philosopher to sympathize with those who, unlike to 
himself, had known bitter change or misfortune. No; he was not 
the style of individual to please Miss Temple’s taste. There was 
no romunce about him, and she felt disposed to suspect but little 
feeling either. 

Oh ! how ashamed she did feel of her rash judgment—how men- 
tally humiliated when, poor Margaret being that night stricken 
with paralysis, even as she wended her way, in company of her 
mistress, towards the farm where they were to spend the night, and 
which was distant only some three hundred yards from the gate of 
Ellerslie Park—when, we say, that same lightly feeling Mr. Leeson 
promptly came, on hearing of the occurrence, proffering, in that 
straightforward, independent manner of his, whatever aid he, as a 
member of the medical profession, could possibly bestow. So kind 
was he! so clearly skilful, and so unmistakeably interested, too, 
notwithstanding that short, decided, uninsinuating way, that Nora, 
between her gratitude and her remorse, could scarcely articulate 
her thanks. 

To return to her residence at Merrion had now been rendered 
impossible. She must, at every inconvenience, abandon that idea 
at once. Margaret could not be moved. So, the lodgings were 
given up, her address left, that in case of Angela writing, such 
letters might be forwarded to her with as little delay as possible, 
and the lonely mountain dwelling (you could scarcely find one 
more solitary or sequestered) became once more her home. 

So long as Dr. Leeson remained at Ellerslie Park, which might 
have been for a period of three weeks during the shooting season, 
his visits were regularly paid to the poor, patient, faithful sufferer, 
who was making but a tedious recovery of it, notwithstanding the 
skilful treatment so unremittingly applied to her particular case. 
Then there was the interval of a fortnight or so, during wnich his 
attendance was discontinued, as important business (the Perrins 
mentioned) had required his presence in London. Then, after the 
lapse of this brief but anxious period, he had come again, benevo- 
lent and kind as ever, but making no professions, appearing 
rather to regard the matter in the light of a mere business ‘trans- 
action. His stay this time also was even more limited than the 
last. He was scarce a week at Ellerslie; Nora had met him there 
on some two or three occasions of an evening, and then he had 
gone away again as hastily and hurriedly as before. 

Early spring had come at last. ‘The primrose-stars were glim- 
mering under the leafless hedges ; the ficlds were gradually assum- 
ing their fair new robe of brightest green; birds sang merrily and 
melodiously from the budding branches; aud the streams, no 
longer stifled by the downy snows, bounded along tumultuously, 
with a wild freedom in their sparkling chant. ‘The sun was setting 
in royal splendour behind the distant hills, his beams falling in 
resplendent showers upon the mountain landscape. The sky, in- 
tensely blue, yet flooded with a golden effulgence, was casting its 
lights aud shadows over all, forming a vivid picture of freshness 
and of beauty. It was just the hour that Nora liked so, for its 
quiet—just the hour, when, oppressed by many cares, lonely of 
heart, and destitute of hope, she could sit alone, watching the 
glorious sunset, with the old dream of by-gone days, the haunting 
phantom of her memory, her silent sole companion. Thank good- 
ness, the romance had not departed from her—she was too largely 
endowed with ideality for that; and so, whatever could charm the 
sense or elevate the mind was to her a gift for ever, an enduring 
boon, abiding as everything earthly may abide. 

She had heard from Angela. Mr. Delasere was still in Dublin, but 
she did not anticipate that he would very much longer prolong his 
stay. On his departure, Angela had stated it to be her intention 
to go for a month or so to Enniskerry. Willie so longed, she said, 
to see ‘‘ Tempy” once again—an anxiety most cordially united in 
by his mother; consequently Nora might expect to see them as 
soon as circumstances would permit. How her heart warmed to 
fete as to a link of the old loved time she had for ever left be- 

ind. 

_ And so Nora sat thinking of all this, that tranquil, stilly even- 
ing, a listless weariness upon her face, for her trials were many, 
and the demands upon her patience of a character sometimes exor- 
bitant—but still humble withal, and thankful, and in a certain 
ense satisfied. Providence had been kind to her—kind, and mer- 
ciful, and considerate. That exertion and that energy which had 
been exacted from her had in a great measure stifled the keen 
feeling of inward pain ; and many a struggle had been made easy, 
and many and many an hour of anguish effectually counteracted 
by the existence of that outward necessity for labour which, to 
such as she, is ever the very opposite of a blighting curse. Still, 
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those who have once loved, though that love be: fled, are not 
always able at will to consign it to oblivion. Memories are haunt- 
ing things; and the pale shadow of the lighted past will still be 
hovering on the familiar threshold long after the reality has been 
driven forth from the sheltering region of the outraged heart. It 
was ever an unprofitable indulgence—Nora knew that well; but 
still it came so involuntarily, so undesired, and so uncalled-for, 
that. she began to regard it as a something incapable of avoidance, 
a sinless recreation, to give up which would be to surrender nothin 
less than her own individual identity. And-so she fell into the old 
reverie, probably awakened by the sweet spring look—the songs of 
birds, the whispering of the soft west wind, and the clear bright 
azure of the evening heaven ! ; 

A step upon the threshold, the hasty tapping of an impatient 
hand without the door, broke in upon this “ maiden meditation,” 
and in answer to her permissive response, Surgeon Leeson entered. 
The usual greetings over, Nora could not help observing that her 
visitor was by no means so composed as usual. His candid face 
certainly betrayed more agitation than in her careless judgment of 
him, she had deemed it capable of expressing. Within the space 
of a brief few minutes he had thrice risen from his seat, and paced 
the humble precincts of the neat, but plainly-furnished apartment 
with hasty steps, as if under the influence of strong excitement. 
Then suddenly seeming to recollect that he had a patient in the 
adjoining room, and having obtained permission to visit her, he 
abruptly left the young lady’s presence, and became for the mo- 
ment absorbed in observation as to the progress of the case, and in 
the issuing of professional directions. By the sick couch he had 
been himself again; but the instant that he returned to the parlour 
in which he had found Nora, this newly-developed shyness, this 
mauvaise honte, seemed most unaccountably to return; and this 
inexplicable conduct continued for so long a time without any 
symptom of change or mitigation, that Nora began to wonder be- 
yond expression at the man. 

Meantime, Miss Temple sat by the window in an attitude ex- 
pressive of the most lady-like ease and self-possession, chatting 
lightly upon general topics, and never betraying by the slightest 
glance her perception of the excitement by which her companion 
was agitated. Side by side, as they might now be said to be, close 
together as they were, it did appear as though they were farther 
apart than if boundless oceans divided them. Mr. Leeson’s face 
turned paler and paler ; his lips, closely compressed, trembled with 
evident emotion ; once or twice he seemed about to speak, but no 
word escaped him. At last, as it were in very desperation, and in 
a voice which Nora had never heard him speak to her in the whole 
course of their acquaintance any time before, he said, “ Miss 
Temple, I have loved you from the hour in which I first beheld 
you. Will you be my wife?” 

Had she then fallen so low? Was she actually bowed down 
from her imaginary elevation to the grovelling level of such a state 
as this? Was any or every presumptuous descendant of Adam at 
liberty to think that they might pay their vows to her ?—that the 
possession of competence, or independence, or professional import- 
ance, or wealth, or state, or station, could prove a tempting lure to 
such as she, be she ever so forlorn, or struggling, or overworked, 
or destitute, or hopeiess still, or poor. Yes, these were her first 
thoughts amidst the hazy agitation of her indignant mind—these 
were the first impressions affected by that frank and open-hearted 
avowal. How she did wince at the thought of being subjected to 
it—how she did shrink and tremble! She scarce heard what other 
words he said, though as he spoke he was standing close by her 
side, and uttered each syllable of his earnest speech with singular 
distinctness. At length, quite overpowered (she was crying dread- 
fully), she bowed her head upon her hands, and sobbed aloud. 
Long continued mental excitement, great physical exertion, the 
constant and painful drudgery of an anxious, penurious, and 
most laborious existence—an existence exercised as a matter of 
necessity to earn her daily bread—had done its work of ram. 
Health, strength, energy, and nerve had given way before it ; and 
Nora, who would fain have appeared so haughty, who would so 
have desired to seem inaccessible as light itself; who would have 
given worlds but for the power to coldly look her suitor in the face, 
and, heroine-like, dismiss him with a wave of her little hand, eould 
do nothing, say nothing, think of nothing, but cry like the veriest 
school-girl overcome by some childish disappointment. 

“Jad he offended her?” Mr. Leeson had to ask the question 
thrice ere he was able to evoke that faint, cold, unsatisfactory 
answer, neither negative or otherwise, which he had to bend his 
head down so very, very low in the anxious endeavour to hear. if 
ever mortal man was placed im an unpledsant predicament, as 
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serediy in such position was George Henry Leeson, Esq., as he 


stood there, that twilight evening, awaiting the momentous 
nse to his vital question, and receiving nought but stifled sobs 
and heart-wrung sighs in withering reply. 

“Tt should not either offend or distress you,” he said at last, 
with a slight tremor in his whispered voice. “I have merely 
availed myself of the right which every man has to seek what he 
believes to be his happiness. I have confided to you the grcat de- 
sire of my heart—nay, more, the ardent longing of my inmost soul. 
I love you, Nora—as God is my judge, I swear to you that I do!” 

A passionate acknowledgment, to which the lady addressed only 
responded by a blush, so vivid, so universal, and so becoming, that 
the long years which had elapsed since Nora Elmore had stood by 
the fairy grotto in that lighted garden far away, listening to the 
faltered words, fast.coming and fervid, of oh! how similar a tale, 
seemed suddenly to have departed, and the bright, rosy, charming 
mien of fair, fresh, youth came o’er her for the moment like a sum- 
mer sunbeam. She never looked more fair, 

As in a dream, she heard him speak something of future plans— 
of competency, if not of wealth—of the happy quietude of home— 
of the sense.of peacefulness and rest he had ever experienced in 
her society, which same feeling, he added, had been regarded by 
him as the happiest omen of their future companionship ; and even 
whilst he spoke, with his deep voice sounding in her ear, her 
memory was conjuring up the image of another wooer—of one 
immediately the antipodes of him who sought her now—of one 
whose particular qualifications gave to him an entire mastery over 
the fond heart of her whom he addressed. Yes, he had ever been 
but too fatally attractive—that voice so exquisitely touching and 
melodious in its tenderness—that look so full of light, and love, 
and intensity, and fervour—that graceful and delicate manifesta- 
tion of feeling—that polished and refined taste—that acute sense 
of the beautiful, and that native elegance of mind and manner over 
which there breathed the undying halo of a poetic spirit, har- 
monizing the entire. 

Nothing, in. Nora’s idea, could ever compete with this, Ah! it 
made her heart so sore to be reminded of him thus. Love, love! 
vision of bright. youth, rose season of the earth, dream never again 
to be as once repeated, what a stern, unsentimental substitute for 
thy ideal loveliness did not this plain man’s firm, outspoken de- 
votedness now strikingly present! What a miserable travestie did 
it, not appear—what an impotent mimickry—what a shocking 
humiliating farce ! 

Ah! Nora, Nora, you had yet to learn that in the game of life, 
in which you, or me, or.any other one may have been called upon 
to fulfil a part, that course is but too frequently the least success- 
ful which yields a chosen partner ‘o our earthly lot! 

Few persons so circumstanced, unaided by outward sympathy to 
cheer them on, would have been able to get through such a diffi- 
cult task, so as to convey to the understanding of their auditress 
the feelings he desired she should experience. But Mr. Leeson be- 
longed to that class, He was evidently no ordinary individual. 
The resolute will, the determined purpose held him steadfast ; and 
though the wild music of another’s remembered tones all but 
drowned his energetic speaking—though the spirit of a by-gone 
dream was yet shedding the influence of its peculiax, fascination 
into the very depths of her soul, yet.she could not but own a cer- 
tain feeling of respect—she could not but acknowledge a certain 
sense of superiority in the strong mind, the great talent, the broad, 
firm principles of the man whose intellect (she could not deny it 
even to herself) in a manner as it were commanded her. 

“ You will think of what I have said, and let me have your 
answer six weeks from this date. To-day is the 31st of March. 
By the middle of May, then, I shall be here again to learn of your 
decision.” He spoke rapidly, and in that short, decisive way, 
which would appear to be habitual to him. 

“Did the man actually think that she could ever be brought to 
tolerate the idea of such a thing ?” Nora thought within herself, 
nearly speechless as she was between astonishment and indigna- 
tion. What. she did endeavour to say she never could distinctly 
remember ; but something it must have been in allusion to former 
years, and the story of them, for her companion, promptly replied 
that he had already been made acquainted with the outline of it 
all_had heard, and judged, and weighed, and considered the en- 
lire matter, All that was past—there was no necessity for recur- 
ring to it now.. She. had suffered much, but the future, he trusted, 
would yet atone for all. ‘ Let the dead past bury its dead. Life 
and love were still before them in the happy days to come.” 

They were his last words as he departed, leaving in her hand a 

iclous bouquet of freshly-gathered flowers—the crimson buds of 
the fragrant Chinese rose, the purple of the scented violet, ‘the 








vivid green of the young-leaved myrtle, the snowy blossoms of the 
opening narcissus, and the delicate, half-closed petals of the waxy 
japonica—all sweet, and breathing, and fresh, and beautiful. Oh, 
if only the donor had been any one else but Aim / 

“Miss Nora, Miss Nora! take him—don’t refuse him! Say 
you'll, have him, and the grace of God along with him! Don’t be 
angry; but I heard it all—I couldn't help it, for the door was only 
half shut-to ;” and standing, crutches in hand, in the epen dooer- 
way of the inner apartment, appeared the honest face and totter- 
Eom of poor paralytic Margaret. 

_ Nora here hastened forward to assist her, and having succeeded 
in placing her, exhausted, panting, gasping, and praying, in the 
easy-chair which for some few evenings past she had been suffi- 
ciently recovered to occupy, she sat herself down on a low stool at 
her feet in utter despondency, and cried, despite the consolatory 
tone of Margaret’s eloquence, until she felt ready to faint fiom 
sheer exhaustion. It was all in vain, her companion’s kindly-meant 
and indeed most vigorous demonstration in favour of “ the darlint 
doctor, the dear, good, charitable sowl, and the staunch, fine Ca- 
tholic besides.” All to no purpose, poor Margaret’s enthusiastic 


appeal to her young mistress as to whether he was not “ the fine 


man, the noble-lookin’ man, the elegant, dashaway, thorough- 
goin’ gentleman. None of your mysterious, ‘meet me by moon- 
light’ coorters—none of your star-gazin’, night-strollin’, guitar- 
strummin’ meery-anders; but a raal, brave, honest-hearted lover, 
bould as a lion, and out-spoken, and respectful, and sincere, that 
would be as tendher as a dove to the woman that he’d marry, and 
as thrue to her as steel, no manner of mistake about it. And 
oh! would she not die so happy, that night before to-morrow 
morning, if she could only live to see her child the wife of that one 
honest man !” 

How widely, how very widely we human beings differ! Nora 
was just thinking, as she listened to Margaret’s idea of earthly 
happiness, that to her the mere contemplation of such possibility 
would make her almost rather wish that she were dead ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





PICTURES AND DREAMS. 
BY T. C. IRWIN. 


No. III.—PHCNICIA. 


Now fancy wanders over ancient lands, 
A memoried pilgrim calm, 
Coming at shadowy eventide 
O’er the foot-sinking desert wide, 
Where, amid her shining streams, green-bowered Damascus stands 
Within her circling clime of balm: 
Or on to Tyrus—sea-rich city, where, 
At dawning, throng the dusky figures to the gay spice fair, 
Whose scent is gusting desertward beyond the furthest palm ; 
Now standing by the fountained harbour, looking 
Down amid the shadows cool and bl ie, 
Where sails of clustered s :ipping glimmer languid with night-dew; 
Or seaward in the spreading light, 
Where a surfy morning flight 
Of cedar barques are flocking, 
With broidered vans of Egypt’s purple woof, 
Floating over many a Lebanon roof, 
Brimmed with vineyard wealth, or heavy laden 
With rich fruit and incense-fuel, 
Robes of sunset t nct or starry jewel, 
Ruby flush and sapphire glintings, 
Or rare herbs for rosy tintings 
Of the delicate almond fingers of the eastern maiden. 
And anchoring now upon the lustrous calm 
Beside the swarming quay, th: men of many ra:es — 
Of Arvad, Tarshish, Sheba, Lud, with dusky faces 
Sea solemn, and eyes g.ittering with tropic graces, 
Unload the numerous freights of brass and oil, 
Agate and corail, fine wheat, honey, and balm, 
The wealth of Elisha’s isles, Put’s, Persia’s s oil, 
Blue robes, bright vases, chariots, ebony beam, 
And ivory from the yellow Ioar’s* stream : 
While landward, from a distant citied plain 
Where crumbling ruins smoke afar, 
Approach a blood-dashed gorgeous train 
Returning from the morning war, 
Amid whose ploomed phalanx stand, 
O'er-blown in the day’s charging storms,? 
A dusky sword-surrounded band 
Of gashed and fetter-cinctured forms. 
* Ioar, the Egyptian name of the Nile. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1730. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 


Second Friday after Easter—A gold box was voted to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

Fourth Friday after the Nativity of St. John—Another gold box 
was voted to R. Gore, Lord Justice. Same day—instructions were 
issued by the assembly concerning the disposal of a coach and 
horses deodand to the city. 

Miscetianrous.—The Music Hall in Crow-street built. 

At a general assembly of the Lord Mayor and commons they 
siualitivaily and unanimously presented that worthy patriot, Dr. 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, with his freedom and a gold box. (a) 

19th—Dr. Headly took the oaths, at the Tholsel, to be quali. 
fied for the office of Archbishop. 

29th June—A new banking company opened; they offered 
£2 10s. per cent. per annum for money, issuing notes payable in 
seven days, from whence interest took place. 


In this year the first thread of cotton was spun, without the in- 
tervention of the fingers; and in 1742 the first mill for spinning 
cotton was erected at Birmingham, but the machinery was sold in 
1743. Up to the year 1750, the entire amount of cotton manu- 
factured in Britain did not exceed the annual value of £200,000. 
In the year 1832, about eighty years after, the amount of the cot- 
ton goods manufactured annually was estimated at £40,000,000, 
It was about the year 1500 that the first attempt was made to 
introduce cotton goods into England, but the manufacture of cot- 
ton in England was not introduced until long after; though, in- 
deed, Blone, in his “ History of Liverpool,” in 1637, speaks of 
cotton manufactories in the adjacent parts. ‘The fly-shuttle was 
invented in 1738 ; in 1750 it began to be generally used. Then the 
spinning-wheel, which had superseded the spindle and the distaff, 
was itself superseded by the spinning-jenny, a machine invented 
by a mechanic of the name of Hargreaves. Happening one day 
to see a common spinning-wheel overturned, which continued its 
motion for some time while it lay on one side, this ingenious man 
immediately conceived the idea of making a spinning machine, 
which after several attempts he effected by making a machine 
which contained eighty spindles, and which laid the foundation of 
all the subsequent inventions. Poor Hargreaves was persecuted 
by those who earned their subsistence by means of the old and 
slow method of spinning. They broke into his house and destroyed 
his machine, and he was driven out of Lancashire at the peril of 
his life. While he was thus suffering and struggling with poverty 
and the prejudices of the workmen, a common journeyman barber 
was busily employed in trying to effect a machine which was des- 
tined to change the mode of spinning altogether. Arkwright, 
afterwards Sir Richard Arkwright, succeeded. He invented a ma- 
chine which has been the means of changing the very structure of 
commerce, and which has placed in the hands of Britain a power 
so tremendous that one article of manufacture alone has been 
raised in value, as already stated, from £200,000 to £40,000,000. 
The quantity of cotton yarn spun in Britain in one year would 
cover England, Ireland, and Scotland eleven times over. ( 5) 

Adverting to the Irish manufacture of linen, the subject of a 

former paper, we have to notice that in this year a cambric press 
was shipped at Amsterdam, and erected in the Linen Hall, which 
was recently finished. The encouragement of printed linen had 
become an object of the care of the trustees so early as the year 
1719. The weavers and others concerned in the silk and woollen 
manufactures in England complained to parliament that the stains 
and stamps of linen were injurious to their trade, and they hoped 
and expected that they would be prohibited. The Irish linens at 
this time were almost entirely consumed in England, where they 
were sent in a raw state, and there stained and printed ; a prohi- 
bition of their use would, therefore, deprive one-half the manu- 
factories of employment. ‘The trustees petitioned the legislature, 
and prayed that the [rish printed linens might at least be exported 
to the plantations; at the same time an English printer was 
invited over to assist in establishing the printing of linens in 
Ireland. In consequence, in the year 1727, Ball’s-bridge, near 
Dublin, was fixed on as a proper site to establish the manufac- 
ture. It has, however, since failed; the business of printed linen 
has become extinct in Ireland, and the prints and process trans- 
ferred to the fabrics of cotton, to which the factory at Ball’s- 
bridge was appropriated. 

About the same period we find the following in relation to the 


(a) Carson’s Weekly Journal. (6) Dublin Penny Journal. 
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woollen manufacture in the Daily Advertiser: “If it’s the desire of 


parliament the running our wool shall cease, a gentleman has 
prepared a scheme that will in every shape and res revent 
effectually for the future the running of our wool, and will beyond 
contradiction show that it’s both a practicable and an infallible 
remedy. This is to be done without any expense of either ships 
or sloops-of-war to guard our coast, without a separate or new 
commission, and without a duty to be laid on our wool, or any 
expense on the woollen manufacturers, or the least inconvenience 
to the trade. Proposals are therefore hereby offered to his mua- 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council and Parliament.” 

There were two pamphlets published—the first entitled “ Re- 
marks on the English Woollen Manufacture for exportation, and 
the necessity of preventing the Irish Wool being run,” as presented 
at the bar of both Houses of Parliament [1730?]. The second 
entitled, ‘* A Scheme to prevent the running of Irish Wools to 
France and Irish Woollen Goods to foreign countries, by prohibit- 
ing the importation of Spanish Wool into Ireland, and permitting 
the people of Ireland to send their Woollen Goods to England, not 
for consumption, but for exportation.” (c) 

The Daily Post of Saturday, 10th January, 1730, contains the 
following: “ Last Thursday, at the Royal Society, was read a 
curious discourse, drawn up by Mr. Southwell, concerning the 
original nature and propagation of bugs, with a remedy discovered 
by him in Jamaica, and now much improved for the public bene- 
fit. During the reading of this piece, the several degrees of ages 
of this vermin were shown, in preparations for that purpose, to the 
members of the society, and the author had their public thanks for 





and approbation of this useful discovery.”’ 

By the Irish statute, 8rd George II., c. 15, passed in this year, 
the gaol of Newgate was made a gaol for the county and county of 
the city of Dublin, for the purpose of the execution of Commis- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer. To this prison all offenders within 
the county of the city of Dublin, and that part of the county at 
large which is within the Circular-road, were committed for trial. 
It is the place of confinement of persons sentenced for short periods 
of imprisonment by the Court of King’s Bench, the Commission 
and Quarter Sessions Courts, and for transport convicts. It is 
also a prison for debtors. The class of debtors committed to it 
appear to be persons arrested by the coroners—they are very few 


in number. (d) 


The following highly characteristic ballad was taken from the 
original broadside, the blanks having been filled up by a contem- 


porary hand: 


THE IRISH BAR IN 1730. 


There’s Marley the neat, 
Who in primitive state, 
Was never for a drudge designed, sir; 
Your French gibberish he 
Takes great nonsense to be, 
And is one of your sages refined, sir. 


There’s Jocelyn next comes, 
Who in very loud hums, 
Which makes him not very concise, sir, 
With a finger and thumb 
He strikes one judge dumb, 
Who suspends till he asks his advice, sir 


There's Prime Serjeant grand, 
Who puts all to a stand 

With his jostle and shove to arise, sir ; 
He lays down the law 
With as haughty a paw 

As if he were judge of assize, sir. 


There’s Bowe's a great beau, 
That here makes a show, 
And thinks all about him are fools, sir; 
He winks and he speaks, 
His brief and fee takes, 
And quotes for it English rules, sir. 


There's the rest of the wise 
That have no way to rise, 
But a short sleeve and seat within table, 
They stop up the way. 
Tho’ they’ve nothing to say, 
And are just like the dog in the fable. 


There’s old Dick Malone, 
Tho’ in barrister’s gown, 

Talks reason and law with a grace, sir, 
Yet without bar he stays, 
Tho’ he’s merit to raise, 

But converts ne’er change their first 
place, sir. 


There’s Anthony, too, 
Without father can't do, 
Tho’ knight of the shire he’s chosen ; 


(c) Notes und Queries, 1860. 





For dad takes more pains, 
When his family gains, 
And Toney the pleadings do open. 


There’s ministers’ great crack, 
Who, in faith, has a knack 

To puzzle and perplex the matter ; 
He'll insist on’t for law, 
Without the least flaw, 

Tho’ a good cause he ne’er made better. 


There's Daly, say Peter, 
Who in every good meeter, 


‘| In sound law and equity's clear, sir ; 


By the court he’s not loved, 
And he cares not a t—d, 
For he knows it’s their duty to hear, sir. 


There’s C—w and Blake, 
There’s Corlan the Great, 
And Bourke, all from the irish line, sir; 
Now Coke, without doubt, 
Would have chose these four out 
To count and levy a fine, sir. 


There’s many more lads 
Who, faith, if their dads 
Did but hear ‘em on Popish acts prate, sir, 
Talk of criminal Papists, 
* As if they were Atheists, 
They would say, they were turn-coats of 
state, sir. 


There’s the rest of the pack, 
With the gown on their back, 
From one court to other they wander, 
One's biting his nails, 
Or at the judge rails, 
And swears he commits a great blunder. 


There's many pretenders, 
Who have bundles of papers, 
A-starting just out of their breast, sir; 
But all the year round 
There the same may be found, 
And a brief without fee's a great jest, sir. 


(¢) “ Municipal Corporation Report,” p. 55. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CORK. 


“Let Erin forget the days of old, 

When her faithless sons betrayed ker, 

When charlatans wrung from her hand the gold 
Which with “ blarney” they repaid her; 

When her sons, as green as the flag they unfurl’d, 
Were led into anarchy’s danger, 

By those who abuse at the Saxon hurl’d, 
As a tyrant, a foe, and a stranger. 


“On Lough Neagh’s banks when our good Queen strays, 

Now that faction’s heat’s declining, 

May she see the bright promise of better days 
In the wave of the future shining. 

Thus, let Erin look forward with faith sublime, 
Forgetting the days that are over, 

And allow the stream of a brighter time 
In oblivion the past to cover.” 





THE Church of the Holy Trinity is situate on Charlotte-quay,. 
in the city of Cork. It was built under the directions of 


T. Anthony, architect, and according to a design of G. R. 
Pain. The foundation stone was laid in the month of April, 
1833, and the church is certainly most creditable to the well- 
known zeal and perseverance of the late Very Rev. T. Mathew, 
and the religious reverence and liberality of the citizens of 
Cork. The interior of the church measures 128 by 60 feet 


91 








within the walls, and is approached by three door-ways, all on 
the quay as above exhibited. The edifice is faced with cut 
stone, and the tower and spire, 182 feet in height, are of the same 
material. The total’expense was estimated at £12,000, the- 
greater portion of which was raised by public voluntary 
subscription, while a certain part was bequeathed by the 
reverend gentleman above named. He was the superior-of 
the Capuchins of the city, and a gentleman not less distin- 
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guished by his theological acgnirements and exemplary life,, 
than by the polished manner and universal beneyglence whjch;, 
endeared jhim to every. class:and creed. The above view js; 
taken from, eorge s-quay, at, the opposite .side of. the river, 
Lee. The street opening off beside the church is Qucen- 

street, while the bridge’at the left is Parliament-bridge, span- 

ning buta single ar¢h; the Hivér béing ‘here reduced to a very 

narrow channel. (a) . 

St. Barr, or Finbar, who flourished about the year 600, 
built a famons abbey here, whi¢h:,after him was called the. 
abbey of St. Barr, or Finbar,.. } 1 near 
Lougheire, which was generally supposed to be that particular, , 
hollow in which a great part.of the city now stands. St..Barz,, 


died at Cloyne, but was interred in-his own church, where his. | 


bones were afterwards deposited in.a silver shrine. (6). 

In 1184, the abbey was re-founded for, regular, canons, fol-; 
lowing the rule of St, Augustine, under the inyocation.of. St. 
John the Baptist, by Cormac,. King of. Munster,-or..as some. 
write king of Desmond. In.1800, the abbot. was indicted at. 
Cork for receiving and protecting thieves .and.felons,.but,he., 
pleaded that he had formerly paid. # considerable. fine, for, that. 
offence before the Chief Justice, and that ihe had not, been. 
guilty since.. The jury acquitted him.. His: begutifalchuych,. 
with all-his gardens, mills, and appurtenances, was, afterwardg), 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Cormac M‘Teige M’Carthy; and. 
he being perhaps too Irish to be suffered to retain a .gift 
so desirable, it was. subsequently . bestowed on,an English 
knight called Grenyille, at.an annual rent.of £13 9s, 6d.: 

There was. also a Gray friary founded in the city by. Dermot 
M‘Carthy Reagh,.in-the year. 1214, for..conventual. Francis- 
cans, and it was dedicated to, the Virgin Mary... The, founder 
dying inthe year 1219, his; son, lineen continued the work; 
and the Lord Philip Prendergast.of Newcastle -was..a great 
benefactor, havipg rebuilt the honse in the year 1240. On 
the 15th October, 1241, King Henry ITf. ‘granted the, sum. of 
£20, to be paid, on the feast of AH ‘Saints. yearly, to. buy one 
hundred - tunics, for the use .of,; the. Franciscan friars of 
Cork, Dublin, Waterford, Athigne, and Kilkenny ; and King 
Edward. I. granted an, annual pension. of eighty-five marks to 
the friar Minors, of the same, localities... Many illustrions,, 
persons were interred here, particularly Cormac M‘Donald, king | 
of Desmond jn. 1247 » M:Binn,,who wag, Jailed in-the..Lord 
Stanton’s court.in 1240; Dermod, surnamed the Fat, in.1275 ; 
Donald; Rufag in. 1300.3, and, Thady:the, son..of Donald, king, 





of Desmond, in 1413... Thig:famous,monastery, was, also: be-, 
stowed by Queen Elizabeth on.a fayourite named Skeddy, and. ; 


his:heirs, at.a rent of 58s. 8d... This building, which stood on.. 
the north side:of the city, is:now.entirely demolished, (c) 

A Dominican, friary,.called the. abbey of- St. Mary. ofthe 
Island, was founded here, in-the .year.,1229,.: Philip De-Barry,-. 
who arrived to-assist Rehert Fitzstephen,. hig uncle; in. his ‘eon-. 
quests in this county,.was. a -principal.. benefactor -to; these. 
friars, and his equestrian statue in: -brass-was-formerly-in: this: 
church. 

Henry VIII. bestowed this friary, and all its gardens, mills, . 
and fisheries, on one William Boureman, of whom little else is 
known than that he paid 6s; 9d. a-year into the exchequer for 
these ancient possessions; and as if to add to the injuries in- 
flicted on the pious citizens, in the year 1578, the then bishop, 
to the great grief of, the inhabitants, did publicly burn at the 
High Cross in the city.the image.of. St. Dominic, which had 
belonged to the monastery... This house, which ‘stood in an 
island called Cross-green on the south side of the town, is now 
entirely demolished. (d) 

Anti Augustinian friary. tvas.also founded in, the south ‘of- 
the, city;-in- the xeign of Edward.I., for. friars. following. the 
rule: of St.. Augustine. Some writers give this foundation, to 
Patrick. Lord Kinsale, who. lived in,the reigns,of, Henry. V..; 

(a) Irish Penny Magazine, 1833. 

(d) ‘“Monasticon Hibernicum.” ~ 


e abbey was founded. néar,| | 


i ___ 


and Vis; but if there were a doubt,of its foundation,-there jg 
very little of its destination, for, Elizabeth, inthe nineteenth 
year of.her reign, granted. the friary and all its possessions to 

Cormac M‘Teig M‘Carthy,at, a rent, of 16d. 8s... Of-this build- 
ing, the steeple, sixty-four feet high, and the walls of the 
church, now, or lately, remained. The east window, the only 
one inthe choir, was truly magnificent, and “measured thirty 
feet in height, and fifteen in breadth. The whole erection wag 
converted into a sugar-honse, and is now, or was recently, 
called the Red, Abbey. 
| There ..was .also, in the.city a Carmelite friary, of which 
little .is .known.; .a-nunnery of St. John the Baptist in St, 
John+street in. the ,subarbs,-of which there are now no re- 
mains; the site was accidentally discovered in digging up some 
old tambs.. : 

. There was also a preceptory-of.the Knights Templars in the 
town,,and a house founded in the south:suburbs for the sup- 
‘port. of, lepers,.called the Priory of St, Stephen, which, when 
suppressed, was granted to. the city of Cork; and about the 
year 1674 an hospital for poor children; new-ealled.the “ Blue 
Coat Hospital,’’ was erected on the aneient,site.,. . 
| Now. that the ancient churches ofthe people were: broken, 
demolished, desecrated, and. given: to .strangens,: the rulers 
of the people for the time. being became. particularly solicitous 
forthe spiritual welfare.of- the citizens. . Accordingly, in the 


-——_—-— - — 


wu 


mayor, aldermen, and ‘several of: the citizens to attend divine 
service of the reformed church,,.and.sentenced,.them.to im- 
prisonment.during pleasure for refusing. The, mayor,: William 
Sarsfield, was fined £100 ; Edmond Galway, gentleman, £60 ; 
Edmond Morrogh, merehani,:-£60; Thomas, Coppinger, gen- 
| tleman, £60; Henry Gold FitzAdam, merchant, £50 ; John 
Tyne Fitz Frangs, merchant, £50; Andriw Gelway,:gentle- 
man, £50. (but,exonerated.. because he. conformed), Walter 
Coppinger, gentleman, £100 °>-Jpofiry Galway,, sovereign of 
Kinsale, £100 ; -Philip Roche / ~“nsale,; burgesay; £50 ; 
Robert. Meagh, burgess, £50; Ptic balla@jn)ii},: burgess;.£40. 
Some months afterwards the following persons:were-fined: £100 
eachyand, ordered to be imprisoned during, his majesty’s ‘plea- 
sure, for the.same offence.;. and the goodsiof. Dominick Rovhe, 
merchant; ; John Borenangh,, alderman , Dayid (Meagher, 
sheriff; David Tyne. Fitzstephen, were sold for payment of 
) the fines.:(¢) - 
_ The, mayor being deposed .: was: required .toi.give up the 
paraphernalia of his office; upon -his. refusal, proceedings 
| were. at once instituted in the court of Exchdquer, A the Lord 
President sent one Henry Toakefield for Sarsfield, the mayor, 
requiring him to surrender the cap. of-maintenance,.the sword, 
, and. other insignia. of office, to his suecesser, who had freely 
taken.the. oath of supremacy. , Sarsfield| answered he would 
not, and gave, for. reason that:.he,was doubtful whether he was 
Jawfally deposed. or not. ‘‘'Fhe morning after, the Lord Presi- 
-dent..sent- the gentleman-porter requiring Sarsfield to come 
before his lordship to answer his contempts, to whom he gave 
light answer that he was not well, and that if he were better 
in the afternoon he would attend; with which answer his lord- 
ship not resting satisfied, understanding he was not sick at all, 
sent a second commandment unto him, under his hand, to 
repair to him, which commandment Sarsfield. held.contemptu- 
ously, neglected, and disobeyed ; upon which obstinate contempts 
his lordship employed the sergeant-at-arms to: bring him ; who, 
upon his duty of allegiance, thereon arrested and attached him. 
Notwithstanding, he continued his former obstinacies and re- 
fused to stir. To all which his lordship gave way for that 
night, but next morning sent the gentleman-porter, and warned 
the mayor at one of the clock in the afternoon, with: all his 
brethren,, to attend upon his lordship, and. withal sent a 
fresh commandment to Sarsfield, together with the rest of the 
prisoners, to wayte'upon the mayor thither, which command- 
ment the mayor duly observed ; and. Sarsfield, coming some 








(c} Zdid., » (dy Ibid. 


(e) Tuekey’s ‘* Cork. Remembrancer.’”’ 
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distance of time’ after the mayor, brought with him the best 
and chiefest ‘of the’ city, im manifestation of his inward affec- 
tion and in open opposition to what he was required.and com- 
manded ; unto all which several misdemeanors and. contempts, 
he being reqnired to make direct answer, and, first, why he 
delivered not the: insignia to the new mayor, Sarsfield ‘an- 
swered.as before that he was doubtful of his lawful deposition ; 
and being then silent, his lordship and the rest of the council 
then assisting him, having ‘duly considered and found that all 
that had passed proceeded ont of a most obstinate and wilfal 
mind of his, and ALTOGETHER IN CONTEMPT OF THE STATE 
AND AUTHORITIE OF THE TABLE THERE, they have proceeded 
with him, and for his wilful: misdemeanor and. contempts 
have imposed.on him a fine of £500, with a further censure of 
imprisonment during his majesty’s pleasure. (a) 

However,’ as if some compensation was expected for the pious 
rapacity of the governors, a law was passed in the sanie year 
that no victualler should sell less than one full quart of the 
best beer for one penny,-and two quarts of the smaller sort 
for the same price, but in somé years afterwards the Irish of the 
city were ordered by proclamation to keep their-markets with- 
out the'walls. -In proof of what the valorous citizens were 
capable just one hundred: years ago, it is recorded thata 
number of tradesmen of the city, the number of letters in whose 
Christian names amounted to forty-five, met at a public-house 
two miles ‘and one hundred and forty-five yards from the city, 
where they spent forty-five, pence each, and each drank éxactly 
forty-five tumblers of punch, which produced forty-five toasts 
and sentiments, including the ‘‘ glorious memory” and a prayer 
against despotic ‘rulers. But as for the morals of the city, 
‘rioting had become. so'common, that it was not safe for any 
pérson’ to stand at his door without some weapon of defence, 
a most, glaring instance of whith appeared just now; four 
peaceable persons near the Exchange (two of whom were 
women) were insulted, cut, and beaten by a journeyman | sad- 
ler,.a most notorious offender, who came up to them severally, 
armed with a knife, hammer, and stick, and thus cruelly used 
them, for. no other reason than bidding him zo about his 
business.” 
wounding, laréeiiy, and villany of every description were in 
the ascéndant ; nor were the Catholic portion of the territory 


even suffered to carry arms in their defence, for one James | 


Sullivan, described as a Roman Catholic, was sentenced to be 


imprisoned. for twelve: months and fined £50 for that very 


heinous. offence. 

As the old:song says, ‘‘ murder will out.” Amongst-the 
Crosbie MSS. is'‘an original letter, written in the year’1688 in 
Cork, by Counsellor Galway’ to Sir Thomas Crosbie. After 
giving an account of a lawsuit of Sir John Crosbie’s, the writer 
then proceeds; ‘*In a house in Milshed in which Sir William 
Fenton and some others of note before and after him lived, 
happened -a singular accident, On Wednesday night a ser- 
vant-mayd of ye-house being in bed alone, an. aged - man, 
with a large beard ‘and ‘good «countenance, appeared to her. 
Shee asked in God’s name whathewas ; he tould her ye next 
tyme he came he would informe hér. ‘Last night he‘appeared 
again to her, ould her that thirty-five years since he was 
murdered in that house, burryed ‘in a part thereof, and that 
shee should goe with him, and he would shew her.ye place of 
his buryal. She got up and did, but before she went far she 
began to be fearful and stayed, he therefore clapped his hand 
on her shoulder, and there has left an impression visible. He 
had a flame or a light in'ye other hand. He shewed her a 
ground closet or small ground roome, where he said he was 
buryed, then vanished. She called up her master,’ revealed 
all to him; .ye placa is digged, and there ye heade and 
boanes of a man is found. Now all tire at work to find, if 
possible, who this murdered ‘man was, and who lived in ye 
house at ye time. This I thought fit to ‘trouble -you ‘with, 
because it is strange.” . 

(a) Gale’s “ Corporate System.” 


Bull-baiting, cock-fighting, murder, ‘maiming, : 





HOSPITAL NURSES. 


By the Census of 1251 it appeared that in England alone therd Were 
25,466 “ nurses,” although no provision till very lately existed for their 
training. My friend, Dr. O'Sullivan, of the North Infirmary, Cork, thus 
sketches the faults of paid nurses: 

“ It is not unusual to find that the taking of medicine ordered by the 
physician has been left to the option of the patient ; meals have been 
given frequently with great irregularity ; ‘bad cnves, unable té feed them- 
selves, have often heen left 'uncared for until it was the nurse’s conve- 
nience to assist them, or until neighbouring patients came to their aid; 
food hax been left to ceol, and oftentimes alowed to go td Waste “when 
the patient cannot take it; * poultices were put on cold, or left on till 
they were hard, and then not washed off; bed sures were. unattended to 
till they had become so bad that the medical officer’s attention was called 
to them; ’ patients were left dirty ; utensils were often left’ unwashed; 
‘patients ordered to rémain in bed were as often out'of bed ;’ they were 
allowed to smoke in the wards ; their beds were not regularly thade tp ; 
‘patients were allowed to hide their soiled clothes inder their beds; and 
a host of other important, as well as minor details, neglected.” 

The nursing by Sisters of Charity in St. Vincent’s Hospital was estab- 
lished in 1834, and sisters trained in France were. placed over,it. Vike 
system has worked most admirably, and in every way superior tu any 
system. of paid nurses. ‘There is one sister to about every twelve patients. 
She remains in her office off the ward, or in the ward, from about 7 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., with short intermissions for meals or prayer.. She does all the 
duties comprehended in the word “ nur-ing ” ; but ward-maids, of course, 
take all the scrubbing and cleansing duties. IF am glad to have this’op- 
portunity of advocating tle system of ** hospital sisters,” which is carried 
out in University, Kings’ College, and St. ‘Thomas’ Hospitals; Londén, 
as | am strongly of opinion that it might be adopted in those hospitals in 
this city where at. present the entire care of the sick is intrusted to paid 
nurses. In University College Hospital, the sisters come from respect- 
able ranks in society, and belong to the All Saints’ Home, an institution 
in connexion with the Church of England. They each superintend a 
ward containing fifteen béeds, their principal duties being to direct the 
horses. In King’s College Hospital they are termed “lady nurses; ” 
they superintend the paid nurses, and it is found that their ice ‘has 
the greatest influence in elevating the moral tone and’ civilizitig tle 
habits of the patients. At both hospitals their services’are rendered 
gratuitously (the sisters and ** probationers ’’ in King’s College: Hospital 
paying for their’ board), ‘They are willing to give, but. never obtrade, 
religious instruction ‘and consolation to those who seek it, and it never 
assumes a controversial character. J af oi) 

If, then, sisters in these London hospitals be so réally useful, they 
seem required in even a greater dégree for our poor—unedtitated; and 
previously tncared-for. The step'has been taken in Dr. Stevens” Hos- 
pital, under the superintendence of some‘'henevolent ladies, and ‘a lady 
who acquired the system in the turse-training department: established 
by Miss Nightingale. ‘There can be no doubt that many of our devoted 
fellow-countrywomen will readily apply themselves to the beneficent 
task ; and besides the care of the sick, another field of usefulness will be 
opened—namely, the training of nurses for the rich at their homes, which 
had been previously unattended to, save in the case of those who are 
called to suecuur mothers in their hours of trial.— Dr. Mapother. 





SONGS OF IRELAND. 


My Mary roon, thou apple bloom, 
Let not that wooing Munster man 
Blight thy blue eyes with coaxing lies, 
Which oft he tries where’er he can. 
I'd rather far my darling star, 

As fair ones are, thou’dst live a maid 
Than wed a lover, a lying rover 

The world over who has betrayed. 


‘T deemed my storeen, so young and glowing, 
That thou wert going to stéal with mie 

Each evening bright and Sunday night 
To glad my sight on yonder lea. 

.O’er hill and hollow, my love, I'd follow, 
And ne’er should sorrow disturb thy rest, 

‘If I were thine own and thou were mine own, 
My head reclined on thy whitest breast. 


“Dost mind the tight of cloudless Tight, 

When on the height of Mullaghmor 

I kissed thy hair‘and forehéad fair, 
‘Young beauty rarest, o’er and o'er? 

'Tis thou indeed who hast decreed 
My heart to bleed, to cure no more; 

My heart of hearts is torn in-parts, — 
By thy ‘déar arts, ‘my sweetest star | 

Taanstatras sy M, Dottzxy, 
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‘subscriptions for eighteen years. 





CITY RECORDS. 


—_—_—_—_———_— 


1731. 


Third Friday after Michaelmas—A gold box voted to the Duke 
of Dorset, and a silver one to Secretary Carey. 

5th October—The parliament met at the new house. 

A whale, 45 feet long, cast into Howth. 

26th July—The society of journeymen tailors walked 1n proces- 
sion through the streets, and made a handsome appearance. They 


had a sermon suitable to their anniversary meeting preached at St. 


Michael’s church, after which they went to the cloisters to dinner.. 

28th—The Lord Mayor issued a proclamation, forbidding the 
journeymen of several trades to meet in unlawful and riotous as- 
semblies, as they had done of late under pretence of settling wages, 
or to march through the city or liberties in bodies. 

6th August—The liberties were perambulated. When the Lord 
Mayor came to Clontarf he met with some opposition from Captain 
Vernon, lord of that manor, who made a “pathetick” speech 
against his lordship and the citizens entry into his estate. As 
the procession was returning over Essex-bridge, Captain Henry 
Davis, collector of the city license, standing in his office adjoining 
the bridge, threw some squibs amongst the parties forming the 
procession, upon which some person took up a large bone and hit 
him in the forehead, which caused his death. 

22nd November—The feast of St. Cecilia was celebrated at St. 
Patrick’s. Mr. Purcell’s Te Deum and Correlli’s concerto were 
eee and a sermon suitable to the occasion was preached by 

r. Sheridan. 

The Dublin Society originated in this year in the private meet- 
ings of a few eminent men, and was supported solely by their 

It received a charter from 
George II., and has been liberally supported by various annual 
grants from parliament. In the year 1815 the splendid mansion of 
the Duke of Leinster was purchased by the society for £20,000. 
This noble building is worthy of the purposes for which it is as- 
signed. A gateway of rustic masonry leads from Kildare-street 
into a spacious court, forming an immense segment of a circle be- 
fore the principal front, which is 140 feet long by 70 deep. The 
hall is spacious and lofty, and contains a number of statues. The 
Museum is open to the public any Monday and Friday. You can 
walk from bird to beast, and from beast to reptile, and from rep- 
tile, to shells, minerals, monstrosities—everything rich and rare, 
everything wonderful, curious, and incomprehensible. Butterflies, 
beetles, and bats, mummies from Egypt, and tatooed heads 
from New Zealand, Greenland huts, and Arabian rocks, boa- 
constrictors, and birds of Paradise—earth, sea, and air have 
given out their treasures ; the torrid and the frigid zones have con- 
tributed to enrich the Museum. But it would be a vain attempt 
in one article to give a general description of the various objects to 
be seem intherooms. It would just be similar to one harried visit, 
of which no permanent impression is left on the mind. (a) 

On the 9th March, 1731, it was unanimously resolved, “ That it 
is the indispensable duty of all magistrates and officers to put the 
laws made to prevent the further growth of Popery in Ireland in 
due execution ;” and it was also at the same period resolved, nem. 
con., being the end of the session, “That the members of that 
house, in their respective counties and stations, would use their 
utmost endeavour to put the several laws against Popery in due 
execution.” 

A periodical publication called the Gentleman’s Magazine was 
first published in this year, edited by Sylvanus Urban, and which 
still continues to enjoy the favour of the world. Denis de Sallo 
published a work which, perhaps, may come under this denomina- 
tion, called the Journal des Savans, of which the first number 
appeared at Paris in May, 1665, and which may undoubtedly be 
considered as the earliest production in periodical literature. (b) 

In this year Hogarth published a satirical plate against Pope, 
founded on the well-known imputation against him of his having 
satirised the Duke of Chandos, under the name of “ Timon,” in his 
pees on “Taste.” The plate represented a view of Burlington 

ouse, with Pope whitewashing it, and bespattering the Duke of 
Chandos’ coach. Pope made no retort, and has never mentioned 
Hogarth. (c) ' 

On the 8th of February, 1731, the Rev. Mr. Taylor married, in 
the church of St. Peter, Dublin, James Thompson of Kevin-street, 


(a) Dublin Penny Journal. 
(4) Hayden’s “ Dictionary of Dates,” p, 394. 
(c) Thackeray's “ Lectures on the English Humorists.’’ 
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shoemaker, and Agnes Webster of the same street; “ both their ages 
added together make above a hundred three score and sixteen 
years. The bridegroom averred and convinced the minister, b 
several good circumstances, that he was ninety odd years of age, 
and the bride that she was above eighty-six years. They said 
they were both married before; and the bride appealed to the 
whole street for the truth of her age, it being well known that she 
had been a great-grandmother some years. The concourse on the 
occasion was so great that the’church and churchyard could not 
contain the people. Some pews were broken down, and a great 
number of persons hurt. The new-married couple were obliged to 
be locked up in the vestry until three o’clock in the evening, when 
the mob dispersed. (d@) 

Not until the year 1731 was a memorial of the place of inter- 
ment of Schomberg erected. Swift was actuated by just indigna- 
tion towards the relatives of this great man, who, though they 
derived all their wealth and honours from him, neglected to pay 
the smallest tribute of respect to his remains; and after many 
fruitless applications made by the Dean and chapter of the cathedral, 
caused the present slab to be erected, and himself dictated the 
inscription, which is given by Mr. Mason, and is, as one might 
expect, of rather a caustic character. [For interesting letters on 
this subject see *“* Swift's Works” (Scot’s edition), vol. xviii.] The 
following is a short extract: “I desire you (Lord Cartaret) will 
tell Lord Fitzwalter (who married the duke’s grand-daughter) that 
if he will not send £50 to make a monument for the old duke, I 
and the chapter will erect a small one of ourselves for £10, whereon 
it shall be expressed that the posterity of the duke, naming parti- 
cularly Lady Holderness and Mr. Mildmay, not having the gene- 
rosity to erect a monument, we have done it ourselves; and if for 
an excuse they pretend they will send for his body, let them know 
it is mine; and rather than send it, I will take up the bones and 
make of it a skeleton, and put it in my register-office to be a 
memorial of their baseness to all posterity.” (e) 

The Music Hall in Crow-street was erected for the practice of 
music, and opened on the 30th November, 1731, with a redotto. 
A musical society was also formed, and held at the Bull’s Head. 
By the subscribers to its funds the Music Hall in Fishamble-street 
was built, and the first concert held in it on the 1st of October, 
1741. “A circumstance now occurred which seemed to give a 
decided turn to the taste of the town. Handel, banished from 
England, sought refuge here, and found protection. Soon after 
his arrival he performed his oratorio of the “ Messiah,” for the 
benefit of the city prison, in the new music hall, and, assisted by 
the violin of his friend Mat Dubourg, he effected a total revolution 
in the music of the metropolis. The simple strains.of our native 
airs were now contemned, and fell into such disuse that they were 
totally forgotten, till they were revived, after nearly a century's 
oblivion, as new and extraordinary compositions. _ Meantime 
Italian singers were invited to Dublin, and operas established with 
an eagerness equal to that displayed in England. In the educa- 
tion of the youth of both sexes a knowledge of the practice of some 
musical instrument was deemed an indispensable accomplishment. 
Concerts were everywhere established, and became the favourite 
amusement in the houses of the nobility and gentry, and musical 
societies were formed in all the great towns in the kingdom. An 
anecdote is told of the wondrous performance of Dubourg, which 
indicates the quick discrimination of the common Irish in musical 
excellence. Eager to see the humours of an Irish fair, of which 
he heard much, he left Dublin, and in the disguise of an itinerant 
fiddler, entered the fair of Dunboyne. He was soon engaged to 
play in a tent, and endeavoured to acquit himself in the discordant 
notes of the character he personated. But, like the lyre of Anac- 
reon, his instrument would not utter the sounds he wished, and the 
dancers, arrested in their motions, suspended the jig, and crowded 
round him to catch the sweet notes which they felt with irresistible 
force. With some difficulty he escaped from their hospitality, and 
was not inclined to renew the experiment.” (f) 


Census of Ireland in 1731. 








Provinces. R. Catholics, Protestants. Total. 
Connaught, 221,780 21,604 ... 243,384 
Leinster, .. 447,916 208,087 ... 651,003 
Munster, we $482,044 ,... 115,189... 597,174 
Ulster, .. 158,028 260,632 .... 518,660 

1,309,768 700,453 2,010,221 


(d) Dublin Gazette, 8th February, 1731. 
(e) Notes and Queries, 1856, p. 127. 
(J) ‘* Whitelaw and Walsh,” vol, ii., Pp: 905, 
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DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


(Continued from p. 453.) 

We landed at the Pigeon-house, where were a number of 
vehicles of which you can form no idea; they are called gingles, 
from the gingling or rumbling noise produced by their motion, 
consequent on their crazy and wretched condition. The Irish 
seem particularly fond of the application of nick-names. The 
gingle has four wheels, the body like a sociable or berlin ; it is 
drawn by one miserable, half-starved spectre of a horse, and 
the driver or gingleman, seated in front, exhibits in his person 
a most disgusting combination of nudity, dirt, andrags. They 
are of all ages, and are considered the most profligate and 
reckless of the various classes forming the population of this 
great city. On landing, the passengers were beset by these 
fellows, pressing to convey them and their baggage to town. 
A gentleman and I engaged one of the gingles, and when it 
set us down at a hotel in Dawson-street, I was disposed, in a 
more than ordinary degree, to acknowledge the influence of a 
protecting Providence. So shattered, disordered, patched, and 
crazy a vehicle could not be found in the whole world, out of 
the range of its own class. The speed with which they travel 
is really astonishing, when one looks at the worn-down and 
exhausted garran by which the machine is drawn, and which 
threatens every instant to close in death its labours and its 
journey. On the road between Dublin and Blackrock, on a 
Sunday in summer, the gingles are absolutely clustered with 
occupants, like swarming bees, and often carry eight or nine 
persons, besides the driver, who, in his desire for gain, works 
the wretched animal who is the source of it until he falls 
lifeless on the road. It is no uncommon thing for a gingle- 
man coolly to calculate on killing a horse by a good day’s 
work | 

The way from the Pigeon-house lies, for something more 
than half-a-mile, along a raised causeway, walled in and having, 

when the tide is fully in, the sea on both sides. At the end of 
this causeway is the village of Ringsend, than which nothing 
can form a more disagreeable and disgusting contrast to the 
noble and beautiful appearance on entering the Bay. We had 
to pass between a double row of its fair inhabitants, each 
having crabs and cockles exposed for sale, and to purchase 
which we were invited by a mingled peal of clamorous voices. 
Crossing a bridge over the Dodder, a mountain stream which 
here empties itself into the Liffey, we proceeded over a swampy 
flat called the low grounds, such as might environ a Dutch 
town, until we entered the Irish capital at Lower Mount-street 
and Merrion-square. Here indeed, the effect upon the stranger 
is truly imposing. 

It was now nine o’clock, and the contrast, in point of popu- 
lation, between Dublin and London struck me most forcibly. 
The streets had the appearance of desertion ; the few persons 
passing through them looked as if under the particular influ- 
ence of that most unwelcome of all visitors— Poverty. 

_[We have so far followed the regular course of the MS., as it 
gives a lively description of the impressions made on an English 
stranger on his first visit to Dublin. We now depart a little 
from the order of this MS., and proceed to carry our readers 
into the county Wicklow, as the season for such an excursion 
is rather gaining upon us. | 


_“* Be full, ye courts; be great who will; 
Search for peace with all your skill. 
In vain you search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the domes of care! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 
On the meads and mountain heads— 
Along with Pleasure close allied, 
Ever by each other's side.” Dyer, 


Ix our last we mentioned that the season was now fast inviting 
to our county Wicklow excursion. The foliage and general 
vegetation is forward almost beyond example. 


“ Nature, enrobed in her livery of green,” 
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awakens her sympathies in the human bosom, and our citizens, 
old and young, one and all, are preparing for the pleasurable 
campaign. New gigs and jaunting-cars are purchasing, old 
ones smartened up, and many an inquiring eye is cast over the 
advertisements in Saunders’s News-Letter in search of a “ 
family horse, an excellent roadster, and perfectly gentle in 
harness—the property of a gentleman going abroad,” but 
who, most probably, may be ‘‘ found at home.” Now begin 
the conspiracies against Quin’s larder at Bray, and the live- 
long week’s look-out for a fine Sunday. Martin Kelly’s fishing- 
tackle shop begins to be crowded with customers ; at the door 
may be seen the frequent angle-rod, handled and waved, to 
prove its fitting degrees of elasticity ; while within, the tyro 
in the art is turning over and choosing, with most significant 
and ruminating aspect, the various flies, sold at 2s. 6d. a dozen, 
while at the same time he does not know a wren’s from a 
grouse’s hackle, nor an ash-fox from a grey cochlan—n’emporte 
they look to be killing flies, and that satisfies him. The college 
lad is now planning his peripatetics, and the important record 
of his travels which he is to leave on the window-shutters in 
Roundwood ; and the winter solitude of the Dargle, Water- 
fall, Luggela, and Seven Churches is about to be invaded, and 
to display the vestiges of exhausted provision-baskets, and 
broken bottles. But to proceed to our immediate subject 
in our traveller’s own words: 

I am just returned from an excursion, to me replete with 
delight. The wind fair from the west, and the morning pro- 
mising a cloudy day and auspicious breeze, my Dublin friend 
and I mounted our tilbury, and set forth for Wicklow, 
the Eden and boast of the inhabitants of Dublin. Our road 
lay through Milltown, an inconsiderable village on the banks 
of the Dodder stream; and next through Dundrum, a sort of 
Montpelier in the estimation of the citizens of Dublin. It lies 
well for the qualified action of the sea and mountain breezes, 
and in the spring and autumn of the year, is resorted to for 
the benefit of pure air and goat’s whey. I must not omit an 
observation of my companion as we passed through this village. 
** You perceive,” said he, ‘‘ numerous signboards inviting to the 
sanative beverage of goat’s whey, and some goats, too, may be 
seen to afford assurance that the invitation is genuine. I 
have heard that if the entire soil of Portugal were under the 
culture of the vine, the quantity of wine produced therefrom 
would fall immeasurably short of that of the beverage which, 
under the name of Port wine, is annually consumed in England 
alone. In like manner, if the mountains before you were 
covered with goats, they could not supply milk to meet the 
demand for it. Almost all the population of Dublin, who can 
ride hither of a morning, resort to this temple of Hygeia. 
Necessarily, like the broken chimney ornaments mentioned in 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” the goats here are kept more 
for show than use, and cow’s milk, well seasoned with salt, and 
assisted by the confiding imagination of the consumer, fur- 
nishes the main supply of goat’s whey in Dundrum. It were 
well, however,’ continued my friend, ‘‘if all impositions on the 
credulity of mankind were equally harmless.” After passing 
through this village, the next place attracting our notice, and 
truly worthy of it, is 

THE SCALP, 
a road which appears to have been formed by a convulsion of 
nature through the centre of a high hill. At either side of 
the road, for about a quarter of a mile in length, the mountain 
rises high and steep; the corresponding sides, destitute of 
verdure, and presenting nothing to the eye of the astonished 
and almost terrified passenger but huge masses of rock, leaning 
on each other in angular points, beetling over his head, and, 
like the avalanche of the Alps, apparently toppling to their 
fall, to the threatened destruction of all beneath. At one side 
of this pass, a subterraneous stream of water is heard to mur- 
mur among the rocks, until gently issuing forth at the foot. of 
the descent. At either side, among the fissures of the rocks, 
cropping the scanty herbage, may be seen a few goats and 
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rabbits, and. overhead is faintly heard the hawk,. kite, and | 
raven’s scream. What adds greatly to the beauty and _sub- 
limity of this wild scene, is the view, as you approach it, of 
the great Sugar-loaf Hill, a conical mountain, so called, about 
four milés further on, but which thus seen seems to close up 
and bar all egress from the savage pass. A new road is forming 
along one side of this disjointed hill, the substratum formed 
of the great rocks around, reduced by the process of blasting. 
By. this alteration the steepness of the old road will be avoided, 
and the. draft rendered easy to beasts of burthen; but the 
admirer of the bold, the picturesque, and sublime will regret 
the improvement, if the old road shall not be left open, and 
maintained passable to those who would prefer it. About two 
English miles further brought us to the village of 





ENNISKERRY, 


the immediate approach to which is by a gently descending 
road, winding along the side of the steep hill, and frightfully 
dangerous in the event of restive and unmanageable horses, as 
the road on the precipice side is almost without defence. At 
the foot of this hill, in a romantic glen, a stream swelled by 
recent rain worked its turbulent way over a rocky bed, between 
banks in many places high and precipitous. Passing over a 
small bridge of one arch, I beheld for the first time an Irish 
angler. Seeing our rods and landing-nets, he approached us, 
and was immediately recognised by my friend as an old 
acquaintance. 
~ © Well! Redmond, what sport?” 

‘¢Troth, sir, poor enough. I’m afeard myself hasn’t the 
taking fly, although it’s a wren’s hackle too—but deuce another 
have I, nor a lock of colour, nor a hook, nor a scrap, of gut to 
tie it on.” 

This declaration of his sporting poverty was, on. Redmond’s 
part, preparatory to his laying us under contribution.— 
‘My companion fully understood the hint, and he and I 
made up the village angler for the season. He offered to 
attend us, if we proposed fishing the neighbouring streams, 
but we declined his services. My companion described this 
poor man as having grown old in exercising a sort of mendicant 
angling in that neighbourhood. He is in great request among 
the city greenhorns of the angle ; he carries them across the 
streams on his back, being from habit strong and muscular, 
and they like cats, loving fish but not inclined to we, 
their feet in pursuit of their game. When through awkwardness 
a line gets entangled in weeds, bushes, or the opposite bank, 
he extricates it ; and when they ‘toil all day and catch no fish,”’ 
he, being more fortunate or skilful, furnishes their baskets, and 
enables them to escape the gibes of their friends should they 
return home without any evidence of sport. The village of 
Enniskerry is beautifully and romantically situated on the side 
of a hill, but inconvenient on account of its steepness. It is poor 
and mean, which surprises me, considering its natural attrac- 
tions. A spot so favored of nature, at the like distance from 
London (only nine miles), would exhibit a very different ap- 
pearance of population, and its habitations would be numerous, 

and expressing the various taste, but uniform comfort and neat- 
ness of the wealthy citizen’s occasional retirement from the 
smoke and bustle of the metropolis. Communicating with my 
companion on this head, he observed that no one would build or 
improve on so short a lease as twenty-one years. 

“What,” said I, ‘‘do you consider that a short lease in this 
country ?” : | | 

_ “Very short, and altogether discouraging to prospective 
improvements.” 
“You live then to antediluvian ages ?” 

‘“No, we live too fast for that ; but we like that when we 
cease to live, our children should not be driven from the home 
of their youth, to sojourn with strangers. An Irishman would 


_ be thought by his neighbours a fool ‘or a madman should he lay 


our his money on a twenty-one year’s lease.” 


~My surprise at this account could not but be increased when 





I reflected on the different opinions prevailing in my own coun- 
try. In England, where long leases are scarcely known, and 
tenants-at-will numerous and ¢ommon, the spirit of inprove- 
ment is not discouraged in consequence ; and the tenant who 
only holds from year to year feels a confidence in the protec- 
tion and liberality of his resident English landlord well justified 
by. the event. ‘The British proprietor identifies his interests 
with those of his tenantry; he knows that their industry is 
the souree of his enjoyments, and their wealth the. security. of 
his own ; he enters cordially, and with paternal, feeling, into 
the consideration of their wants, and promotes, their ‘rational 
plans of profit and improvement. When the state. of the times 
renders it necessary, he abates their rent, and in return they 
cheerfully submit to any advance justified by more favourable 
circumstances. The pay-day brings them together with the 
kind and manly feelings of mutual and dependent interests, 
and as the landlord never holds up his lands to rack-rent 
competition, the tenant goes on confidently improving, andlooks 
upon his lease of twenty-one years, or his tenure-at-will,as an 
inheritance to his children’s children, and of which nothing 
but idleness and extravagance can deprive them. In Ireland; 
I understand that the reverse of this picture is so generally 
striking, and the spirit of exaction so strong, that. even: the 
many amiable exceptions that take place have little power in 
redeeming , the character of the landlord, or counteracting the 
more prevalent evil. 

Lord Powercourt’s polite attention to the gratification of 
strangers procured us ready permission to drive through ‘the 
demesne, which is eminently beautiful, to the. Waterfall, situ- 
ated in the deer-park, distant about two miles from the man- 
sion. 

POWERSCOURT DEMESNE. 


The avenue leading to Powerscourt House is nearly an 
English mile in length, bordered on each side by well-grown 
forest trees and luxuriant shrubs, tastefully and ornamentally 
disposed, with vistas opening to the most beautiful views ; those 
to the left looking down the swelling and richly adorned side 
of the hill on which Powerscourt House’ is erected, into the 
vale beneath. In this vale is Tinahinch, the quiet and un- 
obtrusive residence of the veteran Irish patriot and splendid 
orator, Mr. Grattan. The delighted eye occasionally catches 
the sparkling course of a pastoral stream ‘and picturesque 
bridge, and ranging over the opposite rising grounds,'rich in 
the improvements of Bushy-park and Charleville, rests in the 
distance on the beautiful conical Sugar-loaf Hills, and the 
dark mountains that rise in the rere of the Waterfall, and 
bound the horizon. __ en Oe 

As I do not pretend to the ‘‘ set phrase” of architectural 
description, I will content myself with telling you that 
Powerscourt House is an ample and beautiful building, ¢on- 
sisting of a centre and two wings, constructed of hewn stone; 
the front towards an ascending lawn of limited view, termi- 
nated bya mountain ; the rere it is that affords the charming 
view which I have already attempted briefly to describe. 

Our way through the demesne Jay along the banks of a 
stream, now swelled and embrowned by a recent fall of rain, 
sweeping, in some places over a rocky bed, but mostly over a 
smooth sandy bottom of golden hue, and embosomed in the 
shade of various trees which thickly overhang it, and in some 
parts, with uplifted roots, throw their obstructing arms across 
from bank to bank. On the other side of the stream stretches 
the beautiful demesne of Charleville—that and Powerscourt 
combining to mutual and general effect, ‘giving and receiving 
beauty.” Lord Monck, the noble proprietor of Charleville, is 
among those real and efficient: benefactors of their country, 
who, by a constant’ residence among’ their tenantry, oppose 
some counteracting good to the greatest evil Ireland labours 
under, that of absenteess—an evil, the sources of poverty to the 
people and disaffection to the government. 


(ro BB CONTINUED.) 
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BOG BUTTER.” 


From the middle of the twelfth down to the close of the six- 
teenth century it was the custom, if not policy, of belligerents 
in Ireland to cut down the wood of their enemies’ territory, 
thereby more or less depriving the foe of the security of a 


fasiness. The felling of a vast number of trees would, in 


many cases, so obstruct the drainage of places naturally 
marshy, that a shallow lake would soon be formed. The lake 
would produce water plants, mosses, and soforth, which, by 
their growth and decay, in ‘the course of many seasons would 
form what we call ‘‘ bog.” No doubt, bogs may often have 
beeh naturally established by the accidental stoppage of water- 
courses, the bursting out of springs, or from other causes by 


which low-lying lands had become permanently flooded. In 


depth our Irish bogs are extremely variable; some are quite 
superficial, while others have an ascertained thickness of over 
forty feet of turf, or pulpy substance consisting of decayed 
vegetable matter. Strange to say, the diggers of turf at any 
distance from the surface are not unaccustomed to find the work 


ofhuman hands... Our bogs have been, as it were, rich quarries 


from which untold riches of antiquarian value have been ex- 
tracted. Swords, spears, darts, hammers—in short, all kinds 
of weapons of offence known to the ancients, appear from time 
to time to have founda long resting-place in their mysterious 
depths. In a few instances even entire dwelling-houses have 
been brought to light by the loys of our turf-cntters, exhumed 
at a distance of fifteen or eighteen feet from the level of the 
neighbouring surface! The houses or huts alluded to are of 
a rude description, and were evidently fashioned by people 


who had not: the use of metal tools. - Indeed, in one instance 


a hatchet or axe of stone was found upon the floor; and, 
curious. to relate, its edge just. exactly fitted certain indenta- 
tions which appeared in the frame-work of the edifice. The 
old inhabitant (he must have been. the original ‘‘ oldest inha- 
bitant”’) appeared to have been fond of nuts, and perhaps to, 
have been disturbed at dinner in some way or other, as upon 
the paved floor of the hut were found a quantity of hazels and 
their shells; a flag-stone, and a kind of hammer—which is 
probably the oldest recorded nut-cracker ! 

Our bogs have frequently not only preserved the works of 
ancient people, but the very bodies of man, woman, and child, 
mummified into a substance which bears to the live ‘lord of 
creation” the same relation that a Yarmouth bloater does to 
the uncured fish. Let-Sir William Wilde and other travellers 
in the East talk as:much as they like about the wonderful 
skill of ancient Egyptian embalmers, our bogs do the same 
business equally well; but they (the bogs) are jealous, for, 
once remove the poor relic of mortality from their embrace, 
and it ‘‘ dries as ’twere to skeleton chips,” leaving nothing 
perfect but the hair and teeth, which, strange to say, in the 
living body of mankind are the most. perishable atoms. But, 
of all the objects of antiquity usually discovered in our bogs, 
the most common is what is called ‘‘ bog butter.” It has 
been found everywhere—north, south, east, and west—where 
turf is cut; sometimes in large unpacked masses, but usually 
enclosed in vessels of wood, styled ‘‘ meadars.” What this cu- 
rious substance originally was—whether butter, cheese, or lard—. 
is a question as yet undecided. In its present state it is called 
adipocere by chemists... It burns well, and is frequently used 
by the peasantry in the manufacture of a kind of rude candle. 
According to Mr. Bell of Dungannon, who formed an. inte- 
resting collection of the curious vessels of wood in which 


adipocere is usually discovered, ‘‘ the meathers found in bogs 


are of @ peculiar shape, and are all of them similar in dimen- 
sions. They are equilateral, but have one handle only pro- 
jecting from one. of the sides, although fashioned from a solid 


block of wood, like the common four-handed meather. They 


are of a distinct.and different shape, and are characterized by 
& lateral ogee curvature, which may at an early period have 


“suggested that beautiful form now found in the manufactured 











porcelain of all nations. The meathers with four or eight 
handles are now only to be found in remote parts of the 
country, in the possession of families where they have been 
carefully preserved. They are of various dimensions—some 
so small as to hold not more than the contents of a wine glass, 
while others are large enough to contain several gallons. 
They are made.of alder and crab-tree, whereas the bog- 
meathers are made of another description of timber.” 

Harris, in his edition of ‘‘ Ware,’’ thus writes: ‘‘ I do not 
find that the ancient Irish or the Britons had the use of any 
fixed or certain measure of capacity in the commercial sense ; 
so that as far as I am informed, the terms pint, quart, pottle, 
&c., do not so much as occur in the ancient languages of 
either of the said countries. The meadar, a vessel so-called 
in Irish, and medr in British, was of no certain capacity, but 
larger or smaller according to the artificer’s fancy, or the 
materials he had ready at hand for working upon.”’ 

Our meadars and their mysterious contents were probably 
hidden in the bogs to save them from the clutches of ancient 
raiders. When first discovered they are usually quite perfect, 
but a short exposure to the atmosphere causes the wood-work 
in most instances to warp.and split. A few fairly-preserved 
Specimens may be seen in the Museum of the Academy. 
W.F. W. 





PETER THE, HERMIT AND THE COUNCIL OF 
CLERMONT. 





No altar, no church vessel was any longer, by the Turks, held as 
sacred ; the clergy were beaten and thrust out; even the very 
patriarch was pulled to the ground by his hair and beard. More 
vigorously than, ever was exacted from the pilgrims, whose means 
through their journey were already almost exhausted, a gold piece 
for permission to visit Jerusalem. The inhabitants of this. city 
could not aid every one; on all sides complaints, misery, and want 
became extended. It, was a most momentous time that the west- 
ern. Christians hastened to the assistance of their fellow-believers ; 
it, was, without doubt, their bounden duty, inasmuch as each one 
shall hinder injustice and tyranny, to whom therefore is given 
power and ability. 

About this time, in the year 1093, Peter of Amiens, formerly a 
hermit, now a priest, set, out on the pilgrimage. His form was 
low and ungainly, his complexion dark, his raiment scanty, and his 
feet. bare. The greatest, abstemiousness in ali things peculiarly 
distinguished him at that time, and when his lips poured, forth 
their eloquent words, his eye expressed his loftiness of soul. He 
paid the impost, and traversed the Holy City; he heard what the 
Christians suffered, and he himself beheld their daily distress. 
Then was his spirit aroused ; he resolved to procure succour, and to 
labour for the deliverance of the neglected. The patriarch Simeon 
showed that the forces of the Eastern Christians, crippled for a 
punishment of their sins, sufficed not for their enfranchisement, and 
that the enervated Greeks had lost within these last few years fully 
one-half their kingdom. Poor and single, yet energetic and beliey- 
ing, was that western land, and only thence was deliverance pos- 
sible. Peter requested a letter from the patriarch to the Pope and 
the sovereigns of the west. He would himself confirm the state- 
ments, and arouse the faithful to the joyous enterprise. Gladly 
did Simeon consent to this request, and once more the hermit 
hastened to the Church of the Resurrection to implore a blessing 
on those undertakings which engrossed.his whole soul. He saw 
the enormous difficulties which stood, in the way of an unknown 
pilgrim, who undertook to set in motion the entire world. Sleep 
overpowered him whilst. praying. Then appeared to him Christ, 
who spoke thus: ‘ Arise, Peter, and hasten to fulfil courageously 
that which has been imposed on you. I shall be with you, for it is 
time that the holy place be purified, and succour brought to my 
servants.” Peter awoke, strengthened and devoted. He felt in 
himself power to undertake the greatest deeds. 

Some time after, certain merchants safely conveyed him to Bari, 
whence he hastened to Rome to Pope Urban, then across the Alps 
to princes, prelates, and people. All minds were set in motion by 
his words, and his hopes grew apace. Then the Pope was won 
over to his plan, and at that time the most difficult affair prospered 
when it been countenanced by the supreme ruler of the 
church, Already had VIL, summoned all the faithful to 
the assistance of the Christians in the East. The wars waged 
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against Henry IV. checked as yet the prosecution of these plans ; 
but now, as the thought had taken possession of men’s minds, a 
more pressing occasion and a happier opportunity presented them- 
selves. Ina council of the highest ecclesiastics held in Piacenza, 
amongst matters of the gravest moment the succour of the Holy 
Land was deliberated on, and ambassadors from the Grecian Em- 
peror, sueing for assistance, were introduced, since the infidels al- 
ready ruled over the whole Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 

More important was the great assemblage of upwards of three 
hundred bishops and abbots, who, in the November of the year 
1095, at the pressing invitation of Urban, met at Clermont in 
Auvergne. Here the main view of the Pope was to labour for the 
redemption of the Holy Land. In an open square, since no hall 
could contain the vast crowd, Urban, from an elevated platform, 
in a loud voice spoke: “ The doctrine of Jesus Christ, which the 
West preserves in its original purity, has been also through cen- 
turies proclaimed and confessed in the East. Certainly has that 
just endeavour to extirpate every false view and interpretation 
caused us to appear sometimes in dissension with the inhabitants of 
these lands; but we have ever acted as Christians, and have never 
forgotten that we are all brothers of the same house—children of 
the one Father. Shall I here repeat what each one knows—how 
those lands, won from paganism, have been torn from the Chris- 
tians, and have become a prey to the unbelievers? Who can hear 
of it without lamentation? And, surely, there is a pain which is 
still deeper—a misfortune which is still greater, for even Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem are in the hands of the enemy. 

‘‘The Saviour of our race, who had assumed human life and 
form, walked in that chosen land. Every place there is conse- 
crated through the words which He spoke—through the wonders 
which He wrought; every line of the Old and New Testament 
demonstrates that Palestine, as part inheritance of the Lord, and 
Jerusalem, as the seat of all sanctuaries and mysteries, shall re- 
main intact from all defilement. And this city—this home of 
Jesus Christ, the cradle of our salvation, is no longer participant 
of the redemption. The Temple out of which Christ drove the 
buyers, that their presence might not pollute the sanctuary, has 
now therein the doctrine of the devil openly proclaimed. Who 
dares still in the church of the Holy Sepulchre devoutly call on 
Him who has taken from death its power? Beasts of burthen 
are housed in the sacred edifices ; and for permission to view such 
misery the evil-doers desire even still a heavy toll. The believers 

were persecuted—the priests stricken and slain. Woe tousif we 
live and put not a stop to such mischief! Better is it to die than 
endure longer the destruction of brethren. 

“Let each one deny himself and take on himself the cross of 
Christ, that therein he may gain Christ. Let no Christians con- 
tend among themselves, that therewith Christianity itself may not 

succumb, but may be promoted and extended. Let there be an 

end to murder, and enmity, and oppression ; let every one prove his 
courage and bravery—not where they may earn a malediction, but 
where they may earn forgiveness of sins and the crown of martyrs. 
Let no one fear danger, since who for the Lord fights, to him are 
the forces of the enemy subject; let no one fear hunger and want, 
since he who wins the Lord is exceeding rich; let no one suffer 
himself to be hindered from the march by the clamours of those 
staying behind, since the grace of the Lord will also protect those.” 

Though the Pope had not as yet brought his speech to an end, yet 

did the whole assembly cry aloud with one voice—‘ God wills it!” 

At length was silence again restored, and Urban continued: “ The 

words of Holy Writ are fulfilled—‘ where two or three meet toge- 

ther in my name, [ will be in the midst of them;’ but only the 
operation of the Lord made it possible that the same ardour was 
engendered in all of you, and that the very same word was spoken 
by each individual. So may this word be your rallying cry in 
every danger which you undertake for the doctrines of Christ, be 
the cross your sign of power and of humility. The malediction of 
the apostolic chair shall be upon every one who dares to hinder 
this undertaking; its assistance on the contrary, in the name of 
the Lord, shall smooth your path’and guide you in all your ways.” 
As soon as the Pope had concluded his address, Ademar Von 
Monteil, Bishop of Puy, approached him, and kneeling besought of 
him permission to join the holy enterprise ; then followed William, 
Bishop of Orange; then the most part of those present, laics and 
ecclesiastics. They sewed a red cross on their right shoulders, 
as a mark of their common undertaking and of their recent Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

After their return to their homes the bishops preached the crusade, 
and the laity sought for partners and companions, and both with 
the greatest animation and almost incredible success. Then there 
arose a general movement of the people of all ranks, such as never 
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before was beheld. The husband joyfully parted from the wife, and 


the wife from the husband; parents from their children, children 
from the parents ; the husbandman bethought himself no more of 
the cultivation of his acres; the shepherd no more of his flock; 
monks and nuns left their cells; no condition—no age—no sex 
wished to be shut out from this great undertaking—from this new 
migration of nations.—Frederick von Raumer 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 
FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 





Sxetco I—ELLEN RATH, OR THE FORGE OF CRAHEEN. 


Ir lies deep down in the hollow of the steep little hill of Cra- 
heen, the well-known blacksmith’s forge, about two miles dis- 
tant from the town of Enniscorthy, just at the centre of a meet 
of serpentine cross-roads. There is nothing particularly pic- 
turesque about the immediate locality—no striking views, or 
local charms either. The landscape from the hill hard by is 
pleasing enough, and prettily diversified by wood and water; 
but the domicile in question, probably from a desire of ex- 
pressing as well as its neighbours the sublimest indifference 
to situation, was so cleverly contrived as to exclude as much 
as possible every vestige of an outward object; so that with 
the single exception of a roughly-put-together unhewn stone 
wall, which formed a kind of rude coping to the steep em- 
bankment of clay and sand that rose up within a few feet of 
the house front, and seemed as a guard to shield benighted 
travellers by the road above from precipitation into the re- 
gions below—not so much as a bush of furze or a blackthorn 
bramble was visible from the casements of Paddy Brennan’s 
dwelling. re 
Now, of all the perilous places for anything in the shape 
of a spring-wheeled vehicle to get down into, and when they 
did get down, to be ever got up again out of, without the anni- 
hilation of every bolt and screw in their individual mechan- 
ism, one could scarcely be brought to imagine ; and yet the 
blacksmith drove a thriving trade, and had the estimation of 
being a snug, well-to-do man in his way of life. He had 
been apprenticed in early boyhood to the former proprietor, 
Mickle Donovan, and at his death had carried on the busi- 
ness for the widow of his former master; finally becoming, 
after the lapse of some two or three years, the husband of 
the mistress, and the father, in every sense of the word, to her 
four growing-up children—three daughters and a son. 
Honest, good-tempered, warm-hearted Paddy Brennan !— 
whom, nevertheless, I often mentally desired to see trans- 
ported to any other spot on this habitable earth than that par- 
ticular locality of which we are now making mention, and for 
the following good and sufficient reason—viz., that as every- 
body having need of such services, high and low, rich and 
poor, sent their quadrupeds of the horse or donkey genus to 
be shod at Paddy Brennan’s forge, never did we by any acci- 
dent, whether daylight or dark, by gig, carriage, or car, pass 
that unfortunate road that our unlucky steeds did not insist 
on making a descent into the Brennan quarry, occasionally 
carrying us down, steeplechase fashion, into the very centre 
of this Vulean’s den, from whence we were never extricated 
without the raising of such a clamour of shouting, driving, 
storming, and blaspheming as was dreadful to experience— 
thence my horror of the place. However, this personal dis- 
like of mine to honest Paddy’s premises was, fortunately for 
that individual, not by any means reciprocated by others. A 
visit to this glowing cave was estimated quite as an enjoy- 
ment; and above the stunning noise of the anvil, on bitter 
sleety winter’s nights you could hear the stentorian voice of 
some village politician-reading last week’s account of the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, whilst a group of eager listeners, with 





wide-open eyes (and mouths, too, for the matter of that), re- 
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posed themselves on every available apology for a seat all 
round about the ruddy walls, in attitudes of rapt attention. 

We have said that everybody frequented the forge of Bren- 
nan and son—all the world, in fact—and why not Mogue 
Rath? Mogue was a ‘‘ boy’’ of Mr. Balfe’s, a gentleman far- 
mer in the immediate neighbourhood, who was in receipt of a 
salary of seven shillings a- week, besides his lodging and board, 
and was considered as rather a promising sort of a gossoon in 
consequence. Now, how in the world it was that Ellen Dono- 
yan took it into her head to think of ‘‘ spakin’ to the likes 
of him,’’ nobody could ever for the life of them imagine ; for 
Mrs. Brennan (her mother), decent above the common 
woman as she was, always to the best of her ‘‘ endeavour” 
laboured to instil such principles of proper pride into the 
minds of her girls as should have the effect of carefully guard- 
ing them against any mesalliance of the kind. And Ellen, 
the eldest of them all—‘‘ the nearest the door,” as they say 
in this part of the country—the fair-haired, delicate, mo- 
dest-looking Ellen—reckoned, too, the genteelest of all the 
young women of her class that were to be met with in 
the chapel of Enniscorthy of a Sunday! How she ever per- 
mitted such a vagary to gain entrance to her heart was simply 
inexplicable. All that can be said is, that such things will be, 
as such have ever been, and that there is nothing new under 
the sun.” 

It was a beautiful summer’s afiernoon, I remember, in the 
haymaking season. We were all at dinner, and giving the best 
possible evidence of our appreciation of the excellent fare before 
us, when we were startled by the unaccountable rushing of some 
person or persons into the kitchen near at hand, quickly sue- 
ceeded by the joyful cry, “A swarm of bees! a swarm of 
bees!” proceeding from the powerful organization of Johnnie 
Canavan, one of the labouring men attached to the farm. 
That was enough ; we jumped—everybody in a panic, for it 
is accounted a very lucky omen, the visitation to a homestead 
of a flight of honey-bees. Helter-skelter out we scampered, 
one brandishing a frying-pan, another armed with a pair of 
pewter plates, my cousin Mary with a broken-winded no- 
nosed bellows (whatever use they might be), her sister Anne 
with the dining-room fire-irons, the cook with anything but 
a musical peal of clamouring tin cans, somebody else with 
the brass skillet and roasting-jack, and myself, in the high- 
est delight of all, most indefatigably gingling a huge-sized 
hand-bell, which, with the addition of sundry other utensils, 
useful or otherwise, completed the battalion of weapons to be 
brought to bear on the senses of the wandering insects. 
Patience me! how we did clatter and clash, and ring it, and 
ding it, with a tumult and racket enough to bother the nation, 
in breathless anxiety lest the dark cloud of living creatures 
which hung suspended in the air above us should, through any 
dearth of proper attention upon our part, suddenly betake 
themselves to the premises of our neighbours. Anything to 
equal the heat I really thought that I had never felt ; it made 
me almost inclined to think those roving bees brought the 
tropics with them to ‘‘ sweet Inishogue.’”’ Down came the 
sun, enough to roast one—and not so much as a bush to 
Screen us from his blaze, as we stood nearly in the middle of 
a large new-mown field, with a bounds-ditch round about, 
upon which, close at hand, Johnnie Canavan had perched him- 
self, keeping up the most unearthly din imaginable with a 
pair of tongs and an occasional griditon—a performance 
which he accomplished with the utmost gravity, varying at 
intervals the monotony of the piece by the addition of a cry 
Which sounded like the repetition of some such word as 
“Coohoo! eoohoo!” which cabalistic invitation we were 
solemnly informed by the performer was an abbreviation of the 
call ‘* Come home!’ and was generally admitted to be the 
most effective mode of prevailing on the bees to “‘ hould their 
buzzin’ and settle down at wanst. But let none o’ yez stop 
dinging for all that,” continued the persevering Johnnie, who 
was self-clected master of the ceremonies; ‘ they'll soon, 


settle down now, barrin’ they takes huff, and they never does 
that only whin they percaves that the people isn’t payin’ at- 
tintion enough to them, God bless us!” So, on we went as 
before, to the sound of bell and bellows, pewter and tin, until 
we wero ready to faint away from sheer physical exhaustion. 
Never did I behold anything half so absurd as our collective 
appearance, or hear anything half so strange as the out-of- 
the-way originalities those poor people uttered, or behold 
anything so dazzlingly-beautiful in its effect as the winding 
away, in sparkling brightness, far as the eye could reach, 
of the sunny river—the bold, bright Blackwater, careering 
merrily past the lovely, undulating, verdant upland on which 
we stood. 

At length, with a sudden sweep a litile to one side, di- 
rectly over a whitethorn bush by the side of which Johnnie 
Canavan was seated, they ultimately condescended to take 
possession of a single drooping branch of the aforesaid treo, 
upon whose slender stem they contrived to cluster—one dark, 
living mass, in shape somewhat resembling an iverted sugar- 
loaf; upon witnessing which devoutly to be desired consum- 
mation we by no means reluctantly left them until the twi- 
light of the evening, and came home, absolutely melting away 
with heat, excitement, and fatigue. 

The domestic pets had finished the remaining portion of 
our dinner for us, sothat we had not that additional labour to 
encounter—which was, after all, rather satisfactory than other- 
wise ; and it was not until late in the evening that, having 
tea’d, rested, cooled, and quieted, I again set forth, in com- 
pany with my cousin Margaret—whose energy and persever- 
ance on all particular occasions had won for her quite a local 
reputation —to witness the process of transferring the bees 
to their new home, a bright gold-coloured hive, plentifully 
inlaid on the inside with virgin honey. Margaret had taken 
the precaution of enveloping herself in a huge white table- 
cloth, head included, with a double supply of brown gauze 
veils attached to the sun-bonnet beneath, closely drawn over 
her face like so many masks ; her defensive equipment being 
completed by the mounting of an indescribable pair of had- 
been chamois-leather gauntlet-gloves, colour unknown, which 
certainly reached more than half-way to her elbows. It was 
a service of some danger, consequently Mag liked it; you 
could tell that by the off-hand, dashing, who’s-afraid style in 
which she assumed the leadership, and issued her sovereign 
orders as she proceeded to the scene of action. 

The delicious lights and shadows of a summer's twilight 
were falling with a depth of soft, deep richness upon the 
mountain chain which bounded the distant horizon, upon the 
glittering waves of the winding river, and upon the white, 
white walls of each little tree-nestled homestead, varying the 
view almost at every moment, and revealing new beauties of 
every form that hill and dale can wear. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. | 








HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 440.] 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“On arriving in London, he hastened without an hour’s further 
delay into Devonshire, where, in the village of Glenfearon, he had 
spent the first few weeks of his married life with Estelle, and where 
he had a project in view, on the accomplishment of which he had 
set his heart. 

‘This was to become the purchaser of an old homestead, tradi - 
tionally called the ‘‘ Grange,” then degenerated into a mere farm- 
house, where they bad resided during their stay, and which, in 


addition to the associations attached to it, was specially suited to 


his purpose, from the circumstance of its inclosing within its 
bounds the village chapel and graveyard, with the ruins of an 
old abbey church adjoining; for, as you will have already guessed, 
his desigi was, like Father Abraham of oid, to provide among 





strangers a burying-place for himself and his wife, away from those 
who had persecuted her 


so ruthlessly to the death. 
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“The affair was quickly settled, and his alterations at once 
begun ; but hasten as he would, it was still a question of time, and 
finally it wanted but one week of the day appointed for his mar- 
riage with his second wife, when he reached London to’ make 
arrangements for the re-interment of the first. 

‘‘T need not dilate on what he must have felt as he made his way 
through one of the lowest quarters of the town to the dank, noi- 
some burial-ground, where, after a weary search, he at length 
found the number of the grave where she lay. Some people seem 
born for a strange destiny ; formed by nature so wretchedly—no, 
I should say, so lovably sensitive that one would fain shield them 
from the lightest breath, and yet at every step through life, ex- 
posed to storms and difliculties from which the daring and cal- 
lous are comfortably screened. I know it is all intended to 
point a great moral, which some of us are too darkened to un- 
derstand ; but be that as it may, my poor,mother was at last laid 

eaceably at rest, and one week later my father quitted Glenfearon, 
eaving me at the old Grange, travelled down to Wynford, where 
a carriage was waiting, and punctual to the appointed hour, drove 
to the church, where the bridal party was already assembled, and 
was there joined in the—what shall I call them—not * holy bonds,’ 
surely, for though a magnificent prelate—a very latter-day Wol- 
sey, pronounced the blessing, and a train of grave church digni- 
taries echoed his bland amen, there was nothing holy about it; 

but bonds they were too surely, as he soon found to his cost, which 
joined him that day to the beautiful Miss Raleigh. 

“A marriage contracted under such auspices could hardly be 
expected to result in much happiness, for although I by no means 
accuse her of complicity in the extreme measures resorted to to 
force his consent, she must have been aware of the manifest reluc- 
tance, to use the mildest term, of the bridegroom she had not seen 
for three years previously until the day that he made her his wife. 

‘‘ What possible motive could have actuated her exceeds my 
feeble powers of guessing. I have been told she loved him—had 
done so for years. If so I humbly pray the gods to guard me 
from ever inspiring so anomalous a sentiment as she dign:fied with 
the name of love. Your sex, taken altogether, is an ‘ eccentricity’ 
with which I make it a rule never to meddle, for the reason that 
their ways seem to me ‘past finding out,’ and that in seeking a 
clue through the labyrinth a simple fellow hike me would infallivly 
get bewildered.” 

“‘T should never think so; you seem to understand us very well, 
and to like our society amazingly.” 

“A most grave error. I don’t care a straw for all the women 
in Europe, and if I take more pains to piease them than common 
courtesy demands, it is merely the resuit of old association, and 
having been brought up by a preuzx chevalier, wixo placed you all 
on a pedestal, and forgot the shortcomings of the sex while con- 
templating the perfections of one rare specimen. No; I am fond 
of Lady Maria for the reasons I have told you, and of you, be- 
cause—.’ 

“ Because I have no one else to care for me,” I suggested feel- 
ingly, seeing that he paused as if for want of a reason, which in 
my humility I thought very natural. 

He coloured and laughed. 

_“ Well, not exactly ; we men seldom do anything from the mo- 
tive that strikes one of you, but do leave analyzing and let me 
continne. 

“Such a marriage, as I was saying, could not fail to be a source 
of misery to both parties, and so it quickly proved. She had a 
woful temper, had my father’s new wife; and from the beginning 
he suffered, as only people of bis temperament can suffer, from her 
perpetual outbursts of jealous violence, which, as a matter of 
course, were directed against me—not without some cause, I 
must confess, when I teil you that within the first fortnight of 
their marriage he left her while he returned to Glenfearon forme, 
and that he never sought to conceal the very evident fact that his 
first wife and her child had a place in his heart which she could 
never hope to share. 

“ ‘Things went on in this way for more than a year, until Walter 
was born, when the delight of the old Earl broke all bounds. He 
took possession of the child from the first, never letting it out of 
his sight, and watching it as jealously as my father did me. Pre- 
parations for the baptism were begun on a scale more befitting the 
heir of royalty than a simple younger son, and when the day 


arrived, he insisted, though very iil and feeble, on going to the |’ 


church and standing sponsor in person for the ‘heir with no ple- 
beian blood in his veins,’ on whom, as he coolly informed my father 
that morning, he intended to bestow ali his wealth, except the por- 
tion that had been wrung from him for me. 


“ Qa returning he was observed to totter painfully as he mounted 
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the stairs, and several times he put his hand to his forehead, with 
a troubled, puzzled look ;. and shortly after, as the guests were 
proceeding to the banquet-room, he started up, and saying that he 
would rejoin them in ten minutes, hurried away. __ 

“The ten minutes lengthened into an hour unheeded by my 
father, who was sitting listlessly apart; and it was not till in- 
formed by the Earl’s secretary that they had sought the old man 
all over the castle, and coming to the oak-room had: found the 
door locked from within, that he became awate of the general 
consternation. 

“ He rushed at once to the room, shook the door, called on his 
father to open it, and half-wild with horror on getting no reply, 
gave orders to have it instantly forced. Two or three strong fel- 
lows from the crowd outside made short work of it, and in a few 
minutes the strong locks were shivered, and he stood within the 
room. You can picture the rest. 

‘‘ He found the old man sitting upright in his chair, stone dead, 
with the words of that terrible curse fulfilled to the very letter 
he had died ‘ unaided and alone, with no kindred hand to close his 
eyes ;’ with eyes no kindred hand could close ; for, when in the first 
paroxysm of terror my father sprang forward and pressed down 
th- lids to shut out their ghastly glare, next moment they were 
open wide, following the direction of the rigid, outstretched hand, 
which pointed straightforwards with an expression of ‘wild agony 
and horror which those that beheld it remembered to’ their dying 
day.” ik eta 

Reader, you have heard of presentiments—experienced them, 
doubtless, as who has not? I lay no claim to unwonted pre- 
science—am as little tinged with mysticism or superstition as most 
people ; but I speak the simple truth when I say that as he uttered 
the concluding words, a dark shadow fell upon me, shutting out 
the bright sunlight ; the shadow of some great impending evil to 
which that rigid, outstretched hand pointed surely as the finger 
of fate—evil that was to wreck. and blast the future that now 
looked so cloudless, and leave him, the brilliant, spoiled child of 
love and fortune, withered and blighted in his prime ; and I know— 
this at least was no imagining—that as the conviction forced itself 
down upon me, my face grew very white and cold, and’ that I 
shivered like one smitten with a sudden fit of ague. 

He resumed presently. 

“The curse, I say, was fulfilled to the very letter ; the fruition 
of his evil schemes had been denied him when within his. grasp; 
for although my father, assisted by the Earl’s secretary, and by all 
the lawyers with whom he had held any communication for years, 
ransacked. every drawer and desk for deed or letter which might 
indicate the disposition he had meant to make of his wealth, no 
such document could be found; and in the end the sole effect of 
the old man’s costly effort at vengeance was to place all his pos- 
— in my father’s hands, untrammelled by even the ordinary 
entall. 

“Wealth and freedom had come to him at last only to add one 
more echo to the weary heart-cry of ‘ too late!’ with which we greet 
so many once-coveted blessings. A little sooner, and a fractional 
part of the thousands that fortune had thrown to him would have 
made him the happiest mortal that ever breathed ; whereas now— 
but if I pause to moralize I’ll never come to an end. 

“For three years after the old man died, things progressed from 
bad to worse with my father and his wife; any little chance of 
peace they might have otherwise had been effectually destroyed 
by the old Countess, who seems to have revelled in the delight of 
fomenting the discord between them; but the end came at last, as 
it must do, sooner or later, in all such cases. I remember the scene 


that caused their separation as distinctly as if-it- had -happened 


yesterday, and, as usual, I was the luckless-cause. But here closes 
my tale for this day, for yonder comes William Crawford to meet 
us. Now, do not frown, for it is an especial compliment to you; 
so prt on your brightest face and look glad to meet him.” 

wished most sincerely that the honour had been spared me, 
but to say so would have been rather ungracious ; so I called up 
my brightest smile to greet him, and quickly forgot my passin 
chagrin in listening to the pleasant chat with which they beguilé 
—e cgesaes of the twilight way that lay between us'and Melton 

ail. 

_ That evening with the Crawfords passed bright and merrily, ‘as 
time must needs pass where cheerfulness and good-breeding are 
the prevailing influences, and where everyone is at once willing to 
please and to be pleased. I must confess, nevertheless, that I felt 
‘very ruefully lonely when Herbert left us, which ‘he ‘insisted on 
duing ‘late in the evening, ‘adn urgent engagement ‘at 


W ynford in excuse for what hoytermed his obetinuey ; buat ae 
next day set in wet and stormy, my depression had entirely 
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vanished, and with the knowledge that he would certainly come 
for me on the morrow, I found it would be quite possible for me to 
get peony the intervening time in a toleraby enjoyable frame of 

nd. 

The morrow, however, brought only disappointment, for, as I 
was busily engaged after breakfast with Mrs. Frankland, who, it 
appeared, had promised Herbert to expend a portion of her pro- 
fessional acumen on examining into the amount of my knowledge, 
and marking out a course of study calculated to extend the same, 
Mrs. Crawford came into the school-room with an open letter in 
her hand. 

“ A note from Lord Wynford, my dear; you are our prisoner for 
one day more at least—a willing one, I hope.” 

The note, written that morning, contained only a few lines to 
the effect, that he deemed it unsafe for me to venture out in such 
a storm, and should consequently encroach on her hospitality till 
next day, when he would drive over for me early. 

My disappointment fortunately had not time to become apparent, 
for at that moment William Crawford came in with a present for 
me in the shape of a beautiful little spaniel, the exact counter- 

art of a pet of Mabel’s which he had heard me admire, and which 

e had gone out in all the storm to procure for me that morning. 
I thanked him so warmly that he grew quite confused, and avoided 
me so pointedly during the remainder of the day that I feared 1 
had unconsciously offended him ; but when I said so that evening, 
as he stood turning over the leaves of my music-book, and re- 
quested him to drop the formal ‘ Miss Wychnor,” and call me 
Eily as the others did, he gave me a smile, almost as beaming as 
Herbert’s ; said it was all his unfortunate manner, which fright- 
ened every girl he met, and exerted himself so pleasantly for my 
entertainment that my fears on that point were effectually set at 
rest. 

Next morning rose bright and sunny, and punctual to his pro- 
mise, Herbert made his appearance at an early hour. I was oceu- 
pied taking my first drawing lesson,in company with Lizzie and 
Mabel, when the school-room door was opened and he came in 
unannounced. 

“I met William in the village,” he said, when the slight flutier 
consequent on his entrance had subsided, and we had all industri- 
ously resumed our tasks. I had had time to observe that he 
looked pale and disturbed, and that his manner seemed somewhat 
strange and pre-occupied. ‘ He told me that he was going down 
to examine into the extent of the damage done by yesterday’s 
storm; and Sherman has just gone down now. We have had a 
woful time of it; my paternal acres are strewn with trees to the 
— of a king’s ransom, and the coast, they tell me, is a terrible 
sight.” 

He came round presently and stood behind me as I stumbled 
through the outline of a landscape that William had brought me 
asa model. “ You will never draw, little one,” be said, as he took 
the pencil from my hand and set to work to rectify some of the 
eccentricities I had already perpetrated. ‘ No use thinking of it ; 
but it does not much matter. Who would ask to change the nature 
of a singing bird ?” 

“ Who, indeed!” echoed Mabel warmly. 

“ What is your report on the educational question, Mrs. Frank- 
land; must we have a Fench convent, or a learned professor, or 
may we be safely left to our own devices ?” 

“Are you Miss Eily’s guardian, Lord Wynford ?” asked Mrs. 
Frankland, glancing up slyly from her work, as she sat opposite. 

He laughed and reddened at the same time. I could see this, as 
he leaned over me, pencil in hand. 

“Why, no; not exactly, and yet something like it—a sort of 
Harry the Kighth—a trifle more moral and humane, I hope—‘ De- 
fender of the Faith,’ and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

_We remained till after luncheon, by which time William and 
Sir Francis had returned, and were only permitted to take our de- 
parture even then on giving our parole to return faithfully the 
following Saturday. 

“I say,” exclaimed Herbert, as I stooped to tuck the spaniel 
ae in his rug at my feet, “* where-does this addition hail 

rom ?” 

“ William Crawford gave him to me.” 

“William Crawford! It was Mr. Crawford very lately.” 

“He asked me to call him William, and I could not refuse.” 

I forgot at the moment that I was not perfectly candid, as the 
permission had, in the first instance, come from myself; and a 
eae: at his face determined me now to keep my own counsel. 

ot that he seemed either angry, or hurt, or paincd—why shoul 
he? But there was a disturbed puzzled look about him, as if 
Some new idea were at work.in.his mind, which he.could not ar- 





range at all satisfactorily ; and somehow I felt very chill and un- 
comfortable at his changed aspect. 


We drove along for some time in silence, and then he turned 
round abruptly : 

“ Now, mind, Eily,” he said, letting fall the reins and lifting up 
my face, “I am not going to be cut out by any one. I have the 
prior right, yon know, and no one must come before me.” 

This was far too tempting an opportunity not to be seized hold 
of incontinent, so I forthwith gushed into tears. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” I said quaveringly. 
comes before you—no one ever can come before you. 
you mean? What is the matter with you?” 

“T’m jealous, that is the fact,” he said lightly; ‘a small touch 
of the family temper breaking out. There, forgive me—that’s’r 
darling. I am not quite myself to-day. Something very dis- 
agreeable—worse than disagreeable—has occurred, and I’m hor- 
ribly put about in consequence.” 

“[ knew something had happened,” I said eagerly, recovering 
on the instant; “I saw it in your face the moment you came in. 
What is it, Herbert ?” 

** Why, it is rather a sensational matter, as I view it, though to 
anyone else it might seem a mere commonplace attempt at a 
burglary. But I will tell you all about it, and let you judge for 
yourself. You must know that from the time of the old earl’s 
death, the report went abroad that Wvnford Castle, especially the 
oak-room, where he died, was haunted. ‘The usual amount of 
strange sounds were heard by everybody, and strange sights were 
seen by the usual favoured few; but as Walter and his mother 
continued to reside there unmolested till my father’s death, the 
stories gradually died away, and from my advent nothing was seen 
or heard up to the last five or six weeks, when the old tales began 
to gain ground afresh. * 

‘* This time the oak-room alone was the scene of operations, and 
I was persecuted from day to day with details of tappings, and 
rumblings, and blue lights, and moanings, and groanings, enough 
to have driven one of my crusading ancestors into a monastery. 
But as there was nothing very tangible in all this, 1 took no heed 
untt! informed last week that a dark figure had been seen to creep 
along the terrace outside the oak-room, and disappear in the wood, 
when a suspicion—a very uncomfortable suspicion—occurred to 
me, and I determined to see into the matter at once. 

“ Now, a dark figure with a dark lantern—this last item came 
out on cross-examination—is particularly unghostlike ; so the idea 
of a burglar naturally suggested itself—though that a burglar 
should chose the oak-room to begin depredations is a sheer ab- 
surdity, inasmuch as these gentry are in possession of very au- 
thentic information, and generally know where to find what they 
are in search of; and as everyone who knows anything of the 
place is aware that the said room is always kept locked, and is 
besides about the most inaccessible part of the building from 
without, it is the very last way by which anyore in their senses 
would try to effect an entrance.” 

* Bat your suspicion, Herbert. What is it you suspect ?” 

“Simply this—but | must first tell you my last night’s adven- 
ture, and then you can better understand. When I left you on 
Saturday, [ went direct to Wynford, where my engagement was 
to watch for the appearance of the ghost with the dark lantern, 
whom I was resolved, if possible, to lay at rest without delay. 

* | waited that night and the following, to 1e purpose, and was 
thinking of giving the thing up as an absurdity, when one of my 
people suggested yesterday that we should make one more trial, as 
a stormy night was about the most likely for au experienced 
housebreaker to select for an attempt, and that as they are gene- 
rally an intelligent class of the community, he might perhaps have 
brought weather wisdom to bear on the point, and waited for such 
a night designedly. 

« I accordingly stationed three stout fellows in the corridor, and 
took up my own position, with two others, at the end of the ter- 
race outside. Our plan was, to take no heed till we had our 
gentleman safe inside, when, at the first sound, the watchmen in 
the corridor were to give a signal, and we were to rush in and 
secure him. 

“ About one o’clock the clouds broke slightly, and a fitful gleam 
of moonlight appeared, enough to make the darkness visible; and 
just then came the signal, and we rushed forward. We were 
active enough, I promise you; but one of my men stumbled as he 
sprang up the terrace steps, and his comrade toppled over him, 
letting off his pistol in the fall; and by the timé | had cleared them 
both I had the satisfaction of seeing a figure spring from the win- 
dow, and fly along the terrace towards the wood. 

‘I shouted to him to stop, but, of course, in the storm my voice 
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was drowned; and then, in the excitement of the moment, I fired’ 
I wish to God my hand had been withered first—I wish it had!” 

“ Why ?” I asked breathlessly. 

“ There is a curse upon the place,” he exclaimed passionately— 
“the shadow of my father’s curse. I cannot breathe within its 
walls. It’s haunted by an evil spirit for me and mine; and till I 
break loose from it, Jam haunted too! Till I break loose! I can- 
not break loose ; it clings to me like an evil conscience. And—and 
now this affair of last night has quite upset me.” 

“ But why ?” I repeated. 

‘‘] fear 1 have killed him.” 

The idea shocked me certainly, but only for a moment. 

“ Even so,” I said stoutly, “ the man was a common robber, and 
brought it on himself ; and then it was an accident.” 

He looked at me, a gleam of the accustomed gaiety coming back 
to his troubled face. 

“Why, what a sanguinary little woman! but even you, Eily, 
might shrink from me if you knew there was blood upon my 
hands.” 

+* Nonsense—how can you talk so? But tell me what is really 
making you so restless. You kuow you have not killed the man, 
so it cannot be that.” 

“ Well, I don’t think I have killed him, inasmuch as dead men 
do not limp out of sight and disappear without leaving any trace ; 
but I certainly struck him, for I heard a smothered yell above the 
noise of te storm; and on examining the place last night, and 
again this morning, we found a track of blood from the spot where 
I had last seen him, straight down to the river’s edge, where the 
ground is a good deal trampled, especially round a dwarf oak 
overhanging the bank, one branch of which is fretted as if by a 
rope. 

*“ From all this, it is fair to conclude that the ghost had a boat 
in requisition, and this | itter circumstance has done more to estab- 
lish his identity as a creature of flesh and blood than all my logic 
could have done, since it is a universally allowed fact that ghosts, 
no matter what their nationality, cannot abide running water, but 
are much more apt to select fire as their means of exit. That he 
should have effected his escape, even thongh wounded, is no great 
wonder, for the moment I had fired I ran back to the two men, 
who were crying out ‘murder!’ with all their might, and by the 
time we had got them to rights, aud found that they were more 
frightened than hurt, no trace of the other could be discovered. 
It is rather odd, I must confess, how he can have so completely 
vanished, for I stationed scouts along the bank, and had every cot- 
tage in the village searched immediately, but to no purpose. So 
there the matter rests at present. 

‘“T come now to the pith of the proceedings—the real reason 
why Lam so unmanned—so nervous, as you pathetically call t— 
and when you have heard it, you will find [ am not such a very 
noble creature, but that my alarm springs from a very common. 
place, vulgar source. 

* No will of my grandfather’s having been discovered, it does 
not necessarily follow that no such will exists; on the contrary, 
my father never could divest bis mind of the idea that the old man 
had spoken the truth on the merning he died, when he told bim 
that he had made Walter his heir; and so strongly did the idea 
haunt him, that shortly before his death he made over to Walter 
(in addition to his mother’s fortune, which, of course, was his in 
any case) the ten thousand a-year he had stipulated for as my 
share, giving as his reason for so doing, that even should the will 
exist, the younger brother could never be considered as unfairly 
dealt with, when endowed with what he considered no unsuitable 
provision for the elder. 

“ But with all his love for me, my poor father made one very 
grave omission—he forgot to state that if the will ever came to 
hight, this bequest should revert to me. He made the deed on 
his death-bed, without the knowledge or advice of anyone, when 
even I was absent, as I shall explain presently, though I doubt if 
at the time I should have noticed the oversight ; and now the con- 
viction that forces itself most unpleasantly on my mind is this: 
This man is no common housebreaker; he came to the room 
last night, as he has come before, to search for this will, of whose 
existence he must have some proof, or at least some suspicion, for 
that it exists I am forced to believe; and if it does exist, and that 
it ever does come to light, the effect will be to leave me—me, little 
cousin, a belted earl, with quarterings enough te mate with Ger- 
man royalty, with my title, and its prestige, and its privileges—as 
very a pauper as walks, staff in hand, through the length of this 
bonnie land. Now, you know the whole story, and I dare swear 
think none the better of me; but at the same time you must allow 
that the alternative between a pleasantly liberal rent-roll, such as 
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I at present enjoy, and nothing whatever, either present or in per- 
spective, is not a pleasant one to contemplate.” 

I sat silent for some time after he had ceased speaking, reflect- 
ing on what I had heard. Could this be the shadow I had dimly 
foreseen—this appalling poverty coming in the midst of wealth ? 
Could this be the evil that was to wreck the future, and leave him, 
my bright summer cousin, withered and blighted in his prime? 

No, I did not realize it so; it might be wilful blindness—it 
might be stupidity—it might be, as it really was, the sublime in- 
experience of an age which, in its very simplicity and single- 
mindedness, oftentimes possesses a power of divination denied to 
deeper knowledge and deeper wits, which in that simplicity 
ignores wealth, and refuses to bow down to it as the one great 
earthly good. It matters little what my train of reasoning—its 
result was, to make me reject the supposition utterly, and to settle 
at once, and to my own perfect satisfaction, that whatever the 
coming evil, this will, in whose existence I firmly disbelieved, was 
in no way connected with it. 

‘** Well, have you nothing to say—not one crumb of comfort for 
me, Eily?” he asked when I had indulged my reverie for some 
time. 

‘* Yes, plenty of crumbs, and good sensible ones, if you chose to 
take them. I think you are frightening yourself with a mere 
chimera, for I don’t believe in this will—l don’t think your grand- 
father ever made one, nor do I see anything in your burglar dif- 
ferent from any other. You have no reason to conclude that 
he came for any purpose than common robbery, nor that he had 
any particular design on the oak-room ; for the fact of its being 
more inaccessible than any other part of the castle, is the very 
reason why it should be chosen; and everybody knows that locked 
doors are no great obstacles to a housebreaker. In the second 
place, you have no proof whatever that the man had got into the 
room before, for when he was seen on the terrace he might have 
been making observations, and you said nothing about open win- 
dows or anything of the sort ; and then as to the “‘ rumblings, and 
moanings, and blue lights,” burglars don’t rumble and mean at 
their work, and blue lights do not flash from dark lanterns. So, 
altogether, if I were you, I would make myself happy, and never 
give the thing another thought.” 

“ You really think this?” 

“JT do.” 

We were silent for some time till we came in view of the park. 

“J must now tell you my plans for the remainder of this week. 
I go back to Wynford by the next train, so that I may be on the 
spot to inspect a lot of workmen I have ordered down from Lon- 
don, for 1 am determined to have that room examined thoroughly ; 
and if I find nothing further I will follow your advice, and trouble 
myself no more in future. I shall come for you if possible on 
Saturday, or if not I can write and let you know how I progress.” 

[ie made no delay beyond running up to Lady Maria with a 
book he had brought ber from Wynford—some pet volume, which 
he had recollected amid ali his troubles. I smiled as I saw the 
“incongruous pair,” as he had himself termed them, with ap- 
parently so little in common between them, yet bound together by 
so strong a bond of affection ; and I thought much as a mother or 
an elder sister might do, that such a nature, so gentle, and loving, 
and true, was but ill fitted to contend with the evils of Jife— 
thought this, though, at the same moment, contradictory as the 
assertion may appear, my own dependence on him—on his love, 
and manliness, and strength—-was so complete and unquestioning, 
that apart from him I now felt as helpless and unprotected as a 
child. 

How far I misjudged him, either for good or ill, time had yet to 
prove. My mind was just then full of what I had recently heard, 
and I examined it word by word as I sat quiet and unheeded 
during all the dull hours of that evening; but turn it over asl 
would, I still came back to my one, clear, defined, ineradicable 
notion—lI still thought none the less that the dark shadow looming 
in the future was not the shadow of the undiscovered will! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ae 





The little I have seen of the world teaches me to look upon the 
errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. When I take the history of 
one heart that has sinned and suffered, aud represent to myself the 
struggle and temptation it has passed through—the brief pulsations of 
joy, the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure of want, the 
desertion of friends—I would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow-man 
with Him from whose hands it came.— Longfellow. 

e2” For “ City Records” see page 460. 
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ST. MARY’s CHURCH, DROGHEDA. 
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“No age was spar’d, no sex—nay, no degree, 
Not infants in the porch of life were free ; 
The sick, the old, who could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty; nor let stay 
Virgins and widows, matrons, pregnant wives, 
All died. ’Twas crime enough that they had lived.” 


“ The wailing of women, the wild ulalu 
Dread tidings from cabin to cabin convey, 
But loud thro’ the plaints and the shrieks which ensue, 
The war-cry is louder of men in array.” 
IERNE. 


CromweLt landed at Dublin on the 15th August, 1649. 
“It was then plain,” writes the Marquis of Ormond, ‘‘ we 
were to be on the defensive part of the war, and that he would 
draw forth suddenly to recover these places we had gained ; 
and first we were assured he purposed to attempt Drogheda. 
We therefore applied our utmost industry to supply that 
place with what it: wanted ; placed in it Sir Arthur Aston, as 
expert and gallant a governor as we could wish for, gave him 
the number of men, horse and foot, that he desired, and fur- 
nished him with the full proportion of ammunition and other 
provisions that he demanded, judging that if Cromwell could 
be there foiled, or kept before it but for a time, it would much 
advantage us.” (a 

“On the 8rd of September, Cromwell sat down before the 
town in considerable strength, having sent his cannon and 
provisions by sea. Ormond, convinced of his design, had 
sent orders to the governor to burn the town, destroy the for- 
tifications, and drive all the cattle before him from the sur- 
rounding country, and then secure himself in some other 
locality. The governor did not, however, obey this advice. 
As Cromwell advanced from Dublin, the Irish forces on the 
coast and in the adjoining interior parts of Meath hastened to 
obstruct his passage ; but as this could not be easily effected, 
n account of the promptness of his movements and the un- 

(2) ~~ “Drogheda.” Walsh’s “Remonstrance.” 








prepared state of the Irish, the only opposition they could 
make was by sudden onsets, avoiding a general engagement, 
and at the same time retreating before him, in order to secure 
themselves within Drogheda, and there as well as they could 
sustain a general siege. They at Jongth took tefuge within 
the walls of the town, and closing the gaies, resolved to de- 
fend the place to the last. Making their first appeal to 
heaven” (in the emphatic language of Mr. D’Alton), ‘‘ Mass 
was solemnly celebrated in the convent of St. Mary’s, and 
prayers offered up in solicitation of the Divine favour and 
interference. Presently the destroyer appeared before the 
town, and having in vain summoned the governor to surrender, 
regardless of all regular forms of siege, he boldly planted two 
batteries against the strongestand most inaccessible positions— 
one to play upon that part of the wall which stood east of St. 
Mary’s church (and which battery existed to a recent period), 
the other against the wall on the south side. He now con- 
tinued to thunder on the town for some hours; but being two 
or three times repulsed by the garrison, and finding the south 
part of the wall too strong, he resolved to direct his encreased 
energies from the east of St. Mary’s convent and against that 
part of the walls uniting with it. Here the garrison imme- 
diately collected their strength, also throwing up six entrench- 
ments—three of them from St. Mary’s church to Duleek gate, 
and three from the east end of the church to the town wall, 
and so backwards ; while the Carmelites of that religious house, 
devoting themselves to aid the military, displayed the most 
heroic intrepidity, combined with such skill in the manage- 
ment of defensive operations as might not only do honour to 
more experienced soldiers, but actually struck the mind of 
Cromwell with doubt as to the successful issue of his hos- 
tilities. He, however, continued to batter the walls for the 
remainder of that, the first day, being Sunday the 9th of 
September, during which he was several times obliged ter 
tire, 
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‘On the second day, he turned his cannon against the heart 
of the town, with a design to demolish some of the principal 
houses, in which he partly succeeded, beating down the tower 
of St. Mary’s church, and opening two breaches in the south 
and east wall; but the garrison redonbling their exertions 
prevented his obtaining the eventual advantages he that day 
had expected from the cannonade ; several of his soldiers fell 
around him. At length, on Tuesday, the third day of the 
siege, about four o’clock in the afiernoon, a most extensive 
breach was made near St. Mary’s, where the enemy had a haltf- 
moon on the outside, designed to flank an angle of the wall. 
The garrison defended the breach from behind an earth-work 
which they had cast up within, and where they had drawn up 
the two or three troops of horse which they had in the town, 
with the object of encouraging and supporting their foot ; the 
fort of the millmount was also not unserviceable to them in 
the defence of the breach. Cromwell, meantime, well knowing 
the importance of this action, resolved to hazard all upon it, 
and having commanded some guns to be loaded with bullets of 
half-a-pound, and fired upon the enemy’s horse who were 
drawn up somewhat in view, himself, with a reserve of foot, 
marched up to the breach, and by this gallantry, giving fresh 
courage to his men, they advanced with more vigour than on 
any former occasion ; yet were they twice repulsed, but on a 
third effort, Colonel Wall of the garrison having been killed at 
the head of his regiment, and the horse before alluded to 
having under the discharges of the shot been forced to abandon 
their comrades, these also began to break and shift for them- 
selves, which the assailants perceiving, entered about six or 
seven hundred men, and followed them so close that they 
overtook them at the bridge which separated the previous 
scene of action from the town, and entered pell-mell with 
them into the place—not, however without considerable loss on 
their part also, Colonel Cossel being shot in the head, and 
divers officers and men, doing their duty, being killed and 
wounded.” (a 

‘¢ The scene that ensued (continues Mr. D’Alton) paralysed 
all Ireland, and can never be mentioned without a thrill of 
horror. ‘The clergy mingled with the soldiery as they fled be- 
fore the ferocious conqueror, perished indiscriminately with 
them, ‘so that,’ seys Clarendon, ‘except some few, who, 
during the time of the assault escaped at the other end of the 
town, and others who by mingling with the rebels as their 

own men, so disguised themselves that they were not dis- 
covered, there was not an oiticer, soldier, or religious per- 
son belonging to the garrison left alive, and all this within the 
space of nine days after the enemy appeared before the walls.’ 
it would appear that after the enemy entered the town, quarter 
had been promised to such as would lay down their arms, and 
given until the conquest was complete; but Cromwell, who 
was assured by Jones, that he had here the flower of the [ish 
army in his hands, resolved by one tremendous blow to im- 
press on the Irish such a dread of his arms as might intimi- 
date them from offering him further opposition, and he deli- 
berately issued his orders to put the whole of the garrison to 
the sword. The most respectable of the inhabitants of the 
northern portion of the town, took refuge within St. Peter’s 
church, while many others sheltered themselves in its steeple, 
which was composed of wood, though the body of the building 
was of stone. Cromwell, after a short deliberation, concluded 
on blowing up the whole edifice, and for this purpose laid a 
quantity of powder in a subterranean passage, then running 
under the church, and open ; but changing his resolution, he 
set fire to the steeple, and as the garrison rushed out from the 
flames, they met death at the point of the sword. He after- 
wards ordered that ihe fugitives within the church should be 
massacred, plundered the building, and defaced its principal 
ornaments. Some few who had escaped into Bolton Tower 
and the West Tower which was attached to the west gate, were 
next subjected to the same unrelenting barbarity.” 


(a) D’Alton. “ Ludlow’s Memoirs.” Cromwell’s Letters. . 
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Cromwell himself, in a letter to Lenthal, the Speaker, thus 
describes the horrible scene : 
‘Divers of the enemy retreated into the millmount, a place 
very strong and of difficult access, being exceedingly high, 
having a good graft, and strongly pallisaded. St Arthur 
Aston and divers considerable ofiicers being there, our men 
getting at them, were ordered by me to put them all to the 
sword ; and indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade them 
to spare any that were in arms in the town, and I think that 
night they put to the sword about two thousand men. Divers 
of the officers and men being fled over the bridge into the other 
partof the town, where about one hundred of them possessed St. 
Peter’s church steeple, some the west gate, and others a round 
tower next the gate, called St. Sunday's; these, being sum- 
moned to yield to mercy, refused; whereupon I ordered the 
steeple of St. Peter’s to be fired, when one of them was heard 
to say in the midst of the flames, ‘God damn me! God con- 
found me—I burn, I burn!’ The next day the other towers 
were summoned, in one of which was about six or seven score ; 
but they refused to yield themselves, and we, knowing that 
hunger must compel them, set only a good guard to secure 
them from running away, until their stomachs were come down. 
From one of the towers, notwithstanding their condition, 
they killed and wounded some of our men; when they sub- 
mitted themselves, their officers were knocked on the head, 
and every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the rest shipped 
for the Barbadoes. . . . . And now give me leave to say how 
it came to pass this great work was wrought; it was set upon 
some of our hearts that a great thing should be doue, not. by 
power or might, but by the Spirit of God; and is it» not so 
clearly that which caused your men to storm the breach so 
courageously ; it was the Spirit of God who gave your men 
courage and took it away again, and gave the enemy courage 
and took it away again, and gave your men courage again, and 
therewith this great success, and therefore it is good that God 
alone have all the glory. It is remarkable that this people at 
the first set up the Mass in some of the places of the town 
that bad been monasteries, but afterwards grew so insolent 
that, the Lord’s day before the storm, the Protestants were 
thrust out of the great church called St. Peter’s, and they had 
public Mass there; and in this very place near one thousand of 
them were put to the sword, flying thither for protection. I 
believe all their friars were knocked on the head promiscuously 
but two, the one of which was Father Peter Taaffe, brother to 
the Lord Taaffe, whom the soldiers took the next day, and 
made an end of; the other was taken in the round tower, under 
the report of a lieutenant, and, when he understood that the 
officers in that tower had no quarter, he confessed he was:a 
friar, but that did not save him. <A great deal of the loss in 
this business fell upon Colonel Cossel’s and Colonel Ewer’s 
regiments, Colonel Ewer’s having two field officers in his regi- 
ment shot ; Colonel Cossel and a captain of his regiment slain ; 
Colonel Hewson’s captain-lieutenant slain. I do not think 
we lost one hundred men, though many be wounded. I most 
humbly pray the parliament may be pleased this army may 
be maintained, and that a consideration may be had of them, 
and of the carrying on of affairs here as may give a speedy 
issue to the work, to which there seems a marvellous fair 
opportunity offered by God; and, although it may seem very 
chargeable to the state of England to maintain so great 4 
force, yet surely to stretch a little for the present in following 
God’s providence, in hope the charge will not be long, I trust 
it will not be thought by any that have not irreconcileable or 
malignant principles, unfit for me to move for a coustant 
supply, which, in all human probability, as to outward means 
is most likely to hasten and perfect this work. And indeed, 
if God is pleased to finish it here, as he has done in England, 
the war is likely to pay itself. We keep the field much, our 
tents sheltering us from the wet and cold ; but yet the country 
sickness overtakes many, and therefore we desire recruits, and 





some fresh regiments of foot may be sent, for it is easily con- 
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ceived, by what the garrisons already drink up, what onr field 


army will come to, if God shall give more carrisons into our 


hands. Craving pardon for this great trouble, I rest, 
‘Your most humble Servent, 
“OLIVER CROMWELL.” 

In Carey’s * Vindice Hibernica” it is stated that Henry Tich- 
bourne, ‘‘ the Governor of Drogheda, signalized for his saneni- 
nary career, merited the distinction accorded him, to be ranked 
with the destroyer, Cromwell. In a familiar letter to his 
wife, as a matter of course he communicates the information, 
that finding he could not induce the Irish to hazard the for- 
tune of a battle, he had coneluded ‘ they were another sort to 
be dealt with,’ and accordingly the wretch sallied out ‘ every 
other morning for several wecks, slaughtering all he met with- 
out merey, so that he leit neither man nor beast alive for six- 
teen miles from the garrison ;’ and one of his coadjutors in 
this business of destruction perpetrated the same havoe for 
twelve miles on the other side ; thus filling the country with 
carnage for twenty-eight miles, and not leaving man nor 
beast alive! In another part of his letter he informs her of 
his murderous expeditions, in which he says ‘he took no ac- 
count of the slain ; but there was little mercy shown in those 
times.’ What a hideous picture of incarnate demons do those 
horrible acts present to the mind’s-eye, and what effrontery 
Temple and his followers must have possessed when they 
dared to rise such an outcry against the Irish for the crimes 
which they themselves perpetrated ! 

“Of all the cases of murderous cruelty that marked the 
career of the government forces in Ireland, the most atrocious 
occurred at the surrender of Drogheda. ‘The history of the 
Huns, Vandals, Goths, and Ostrogoths, or of those scourges 
of the human race, the successors of Mahomet, may be 
searched in vain for anything more shocking. In fact, it is 
not in the power of man, were he possessed of all the furies 
of the heathen mythology, to exceed these frightful scenes. 
They may be equalled, but can never be surpassed. 

‘The garrison consisted of the flower of the Irish army, 
and were seduced by Cromwell’s solemn promises of mercy, 
till they laid down their arms; then the merciless wretch com- 
manded his soldiers to begin the slaughter of the entire garri- 
son, with every circumstance of brutal and sanguinary violence 
that the most cruel savage could conceive or perpetrate. 

‘The canting and hypocritical impostor, in his dispatches, 
had the shameless impudence to ascribe the ‘glory’ of his 
bloody deed to God, ‘to whom indeed the praise of his mercy 
belongs ;’ and such was the delusion of those times, that in all 
the churches in London thanks were returned to the God of 
mercy for this barbarous slaughter of his creatures. 

‘History furnishes no circumstance more disgusting, re- 
volting, or hideous, than this nauseous compound of base 
perlidy, murderous cruelty, and abominable hypocrisy. Never 
was the throne of the living God more egregiously insulted 
than by those impious offerings of thanksgiving, and never 
were the thunders of heaven more loudly called for than to 
blast the pharisaical wretches who made such a mockery of 
all the calls and duties of humanity and religion. 

“The Marquis of Ormond, writing at the same time to the 
King and Lord Byron on the slaughter at Drogheda, says: 
‘that on this oceasion Cromwell exceeded himself and any thing 
he had ever heard of in breach of faith and bleody inhumanity, 
and that the cruelties exercised there for five days after the town 
was taken, would muke as many several pictures of inhwmanity as 
are to be found in the Book of Martyrs or in the relation of 
Amboyna,’ ” 

We are indebted, for the particulars of the preceding melan- 


ree details to Mr. D’Alton’s valuable ‘* History of Dro- 
gheda,”’ 








It is a noble species of revenge to have the power of retaliation 
and not to exercise it. 

Serve every one as much as you can, and compete with no one 
more than you must. : . 
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THE PETRIE COLLECTION~ 


WLAT 1T CONSISTS OF, 





In our obituary of the late Dr. Petrie published ia this Maga- 
4ine, and in some subs quent papers, Wwe have frequently re- 
ferred to the deeply interesting collection of Irish antiquities 
which it had been a chief object of our dear friend's life to 
form. With almost every article in the museum we were as 
familiar, we may say, as the owner could have been. A great 
majority of the treasures had had their place in his cabinets 
long before the time when we, in the relation of instructor and 
art-student, had been brought together. 

it was in drawing (as models) a number of these relics of 
olden days, and hearing from the lips of their possessor their 
history, that the writer of this paper became as it were seized 
with a portion of the antiquarian enthusiasm of his friend and 
master. In saying this much, it is to be hoped that our rea- 
ders will not charge us with egotism. We wish simply to 
show, that in the following brief and very imperfect notice of 
the ‘* Petrie Collection,” we may be expected to write with some 
especial point—not as a casual observer, however steeped in 
antiquarian lore, might write ; but as one to whom almost every 
o' ject there exhibited bore, as it were, an “ old familiar face,”’ 
und suggested, and let us hope may still suggest, the memory 
of many a happy hour, made happy by communion with the 
gentlest, truest, and most generally gifted of Irishmen, past or 
present. 

‘he mind of such a man, when directed to any one particular 
object, or to a number of objects, could not be vainly applied. 
We find Petrie at an early age forming a cabinet of his country’s 
antiquities. He was never rich, but even in this consideration 
we have an additional clue to the great artistic value of his 
antiquarian gleanings. Anything he purchased was good, rare, 
or unique. His artistic knowledge and his reading were more 
to him than mere money in the pursuit of his great alm— 
which was, by procuring tangible evidences, to illustrate the 
history of Ireland in all the industrial arts known to our 
ancestors. He strove even for more than this, and with 
what success, every Irish scholar knows. At present we shall 
confine ourselves to a glance at the contents of the cabinets 
which he so weli furnished, always premising that our notice 
must be considered simpiy as a sketch, and not in the character 
of a finished picture ; for there is scarcely one even secondary 
article in the gathering which might not justly form the sub- 
ject of an essay requiring a greater space than the entire of 
our weekly allowance could fairly honour. We may, to 
many of our readers, appear to write very confidently; but 
when we state that a number of the objects of the collection 
are of the highest historical interest—in fact, intimately asso- 
ciated with the names of illustrious Lrishmen who lived more 
than seven centuries az0—we may be pardoned for an expres- 
sion of anxiely when there is more than a chance of some of 
Ireland's most precious and especial property being buried in 
a foreign mousier show. 

In order to give our general readers an idea of the character 
of the Petrie Museam, we shall notice its contents under three 
heads-—the pagan, the early Christian, and the medisval. 
‘The Pagan embraces a well-selected and very numerous collec- 
tion of almost every article—domestic, warlike, agricultural, 
or even mythological—as known to our earliest Thuatha-de- 
Danaan and Fir-Bolgian ancestors. In this section may be 
found some of the finest sepulchral urns ever discovered in 
Ireland—a few containing the calcined ashes of heroes whose 
names are lost in the mist of time ; the stone knives with which 
the early savages of Erin slew and skinned wild beasts, such 
as bears, wolves, and even, as there is reason to believe, 
hyenas; the arrow-heads of flint with which the chase was 
made; the spear-heads intended probably as much for use 
against the fellow-savage as against the “ lords of the forest,” 
the gigantic deer or the wild ox. These are all superbly 
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represented in Petrie’s Museum, as well as the arms, orna- 
ments, and even tools of bronze of a succeeding conquering, 
but still unknown people. 

The collection of what is called articles of the ‘‘ bronze age” 
is peculiarly choice. The leaf-shaped sword, the exquisitely de- 
signed and moulded spear-head, the enamelled bridle-bit, the 
elaborately carved cloak-pin, the peculiar clasp with its ‘‘ trum- 
pet’’ ornament of the Celtic race, the enamelled head-stall, the 
ribbed battle-axe and paalsiave, the gouge and reaping-hook, 
the armlet and torque, the ringed armour and breast-pieces, 
-are here to be seen in the finest style and degree of preserva- 
tion. Most of these antiquities, and countless others in the 
same collection, bear a peculiarly Irish character. Of not a 
few it may be said that they are perfectly unique even in 
Ireland. Of some articles in the collection, or rather of their 
class, moulds formed of Irish stone have been found in various 
parts of this country, proving the native manufacture ; and we 
may add, in not a few instances where in Ireland a hoard of 
antiquities of the ‘“‘ bronze age” has been discovered, it has 
been accompanied by quantities of unworked metal—metal 
ready for casting. That Ireland, of all the western countries 
of Europe, can present the best evidences of a very ancient 
civilization, cannot be doubted. We hold the proofs in the 
museum of our Academy, in that of Petrie’s, and in many minor 
collections. We are stronger in gold, bronze, and in every 
metallic production than any other country in the world, except 
Italy. These are strong words, but the fact is equally strong. 
However rich the collection may be in remains of the Pagan, 
-and what in England would be called the ante-Roman period, 
and however severely the loss to the country of such memo- 
rials might be felt, are secondary considerations when we think 
of the treasures of early Christian art which Petrie had 
brought together, and which he always declared should never 
leave Ireland with his will. Perhaps first and foremost in our 

retrospective glance we may mention the incomparable shrine 
.of one of our most illustrious saints—that of St. Aidan or 
Mogue, an exquisitely beautiful and unequalled work, essen- 
tially Irish in design and execution, and which from internal 
evidence {which it bears cannot be of a date later than the 
seventh or eighth century. Indeed, it:yhas been pronounced by 
competent authority to be the oldest work of the kind extant. 
Of St. Mogue or Moedoc, sometimes styled Aidan, we have 
already givena notice under the head of ** Ferns” in an artiele in 
this Magazine. Tue saint was of royal descent; bis pedigree, 
as represented by Dr. Reeves, connects him with Colla Uais, 
who was monarch of Ireland a.p. 336. 


Colla Uais. 


Amalgaidh. 
} 


Bochaidh. Fea dadk. 
Fare. , Kare. ) 
Cairthenn. Sedna —Ethne, 
Muiredach. Moesoe. 





He was the intimate friend of the celebrated St. David of 
Wales, of St. Laserian or Molaisse of Devenish, of St. Columba 
of Iona in Scotland, of Swords, Kells, Skreen, and of many 


_. other foundations in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, so numerous 


that Columba’s most characteristic title is, and has long been, 
Columbcylle, or ‘‘ Columb of the churches.’’ For friends and 
-contemporaries, he also possessed St. Munna of Taghmon 
_(Teach-mun), or the church of Mun, in the county of Wexford, 
-and $t. Mochua of Lothra. Brandubh, King of Leinster, is 
said to have been his especial friend, and even half-brother. 
At a synod of the Leinster men—laity and clerics—called 
together by this king, St. Mogue was consecrated their bishop. 
Jor many of these particulars we are indebted to Dr. 
/Reeyes—and now. to return to thesuning. So little is popu- 








larly known on the subject of our national ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, that perhaps a word or so upon the character of our 
ancient shrines may not be unwelcome to some of the readerg 
even of Tur SaturpAy. During the earlier ages of the Irish 
Church, it was customary to enclose relics of the primitive 
saints in gorgeously ornamented metal coffers, which were 
usually deposited upon the altars of the principal. churches, 
These coffers or shrines were usually composed internally of 
wood, externally of brass or bronze, richly gilt and ornamented 
with precious stones and enamel—occasionally they were of 
silver. The most usual form of the early Irish shrine. was 
that of a church. They appear to have been very numerous 
during the primitive ages of Christianity, but.the accidents of 
war, fire, and time have rendered remains of their precious 
class in our day extremely rare. 

The shrine of St. Mogue consists of a small box of yew (in 
which no doubt the relic of the saint was anciently deposited) 
enclosed in a case of bronze wonderfully wrought, and bearing 
representations of numerous warriors and ecclesiastics. The 
costume of these figure is extremely interesting. In con- 
nexion with the shrine is a strong and highly decorated 
leathern bag or case, in which the venerable relic was anciently 
kept, and with which it is equally ancient. There is but one 
other case of this kind remaining—that in which the celebrated 
Book of Armagh was preserved. 

Second in interest perhaps to the shrine, but no less won- 
derful in their beauty of form and richness of decoration, are 
a number of croziers of the early Irish saints which Petrie had 
anxiously collected. ‘The most remarkable of these belonged 
to Cormac MacCarthy, Archbishop of Cashel in the beginning 
of the 12th century. It was found in his tomb, which still 
remains, adjoining the exquisitely beautiful church upon the 
Rock of Cashel, still known as ‘‘Cormac’s Chapel.” The 
enamelling upon this crozier is a perfect marvel of art, .and 
though executed so long ago as the beginning of the twelfth 
century, could scarcely be equalled at the present day. The 
collection comprises several other historic works of the same 
class, amongst them the staff of St. MacDuagh, which we our- 
selves purchased for Petrie, some years ago, from an ancient 
woman who lived at Kilmacduagh, in the county Galway. 

The bells of the early saints are represented in the museum 
by some very fine examples. The most important of these 
was considered by Petrie to have belonged to St. Patrick him- 
self. It is of bronze, and is marked Parrici on one of its 
sides. The letters, however, are not older than the seventecnth 
century, and the inscription is intere-ting only inasmuch as it 
indicates that more than two hundred years ago the bell was 
considered to have been connected with the Jabours of our 
national saint. ‘There are numerous specimens of altar . bells 
of various forms and sizes, gloriously carved chalices, eccle- 
siastical rings, jewelled crosses, and other matters appertaining 
to religious rites. With very few exceptions all these objects 
are of Irish manufacture, and all at least were found in our 
island. Besides articles of known character, the collection 
comprises many antiques—some whole, others in an imperfect 
state of preservation—the original uses of which are a puzzle 
to antiquaries. These, however, are not unpossessed of in- 
terest. Our lamented Ollamh, we may repeat, was & Very 
epicure in his antiquarian taste, and admitted to his cases. n0 
worthless object. On each and everything he preserved W 
be found some ornament or peculiarty of workmanship which 
renders them valuable to archeological science. 

In the present necessarily brief paper we have glanced only 
at the richness of what may be considered the eeclesiasti¢ 
portion of the collection. We trust on a future occasion to 
direct our readers’ attention to many other objects in the ‘‘ Petrie 
Museum” which no Irishman can regard without feelings of 
the deepest interest—such as the original seals of nota few of 
the old chieftains of Erin, the gorgeous -brooches which. they 
wore, the weapons with which they fought,.and the urns 
in pagan times received their ‘ashes. We FoW. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 





Sxetrcu I.—ELLEN RATH, OR THE FORGE OF CRAHEEN. 
(Continued from page 465.) 

Margaret bad succeeded in securing her busy treasures. 
The whole dense mass had been dexterously swept into the 
open hive; and though the performer did not escape without 
the receiving of a few indignant stings, inflicted by some un- 
discerning bees, who failed in discovermg how very much 
their own good had been consulted in the matter, yet, on the 
whole, my cousin had reason to congratulate herself on a 
triumph achieved, and the capture of this wandering tribe 
proved a most effective balsam in allaying the acute physical 
pain from which she was suffering. 

Leaving those in charge of the newly-inhabited citadel to 
pursue their moonlit way homeward, I prevailed on Margaret 
to turn off with me in another direction, and accordingly we 
proceeded to explore a grassy, tangled, dewy path, shaded by 
dark occasional pyramids of ash and elm trees, through whose 
grey branches the moon, now rising already above the purple 
clouds, cast our shadows along the lonely path by which we 
sauntered. All the world seemed still—no sound disturbing 
the universal repose, except it might have been our muffled 
footfalls. Suddenly there arose from out this supremest still- 
ness, surging forth like the sound of many waters from the 
little hollow of Craheen—to the near vicinity of which we had 
been quietly strolling—such a conglomeration of tumultuous 
noise—such a confusion of brawling tongues, mingled with 
the crashing and smashing of household furniture, as was fit 
to deafen a rookery. Presently the excited tones of Mrs. 
Brennan’s voice became audible above the rest, as she voci- 
ferated the words, ‘‘ Get out of my house—out of my sight 
this instant minit, you decavin’ blaguard of the world! Nivir 
dar’ put foot nor hand acrass this blessed threshold while your 
name is Mogue Rath. How dar’ you attempt to do the like ? 
To think or imagine that a child of mine would be afther 
demanin’ herself and all belongin’ to her by discoursin’ and 
conspirin’ with the likes of you !” bellowed the mother of Ellen 
Donovan—for, poor woman, she was evidently very angry. 

** ’m the aiquals of any horse-shoer that ivir dhruv a nail 
in a hoof, any way,” retorted Mogue, ‘‘ let me be what I will, 
and may-be a thrifle higher. There’s my own mother (God 
be marciful to her!) was first-cousin, twice removed, to the 
gran’-uncle of the Pearcivals of Ballytramont Castle beyant, 
and might have been married to a pinsioner that had a shillin’ 
a-day for life from the king, no less, seein’ that he was a full 
private, time of the wars, in the ‘‘ Faugh-a-Ballaghs,” let alone 
the land he owned, only she took a fancy to my father—the 
light of heaven to their souls !” 

‘‘ And a purty take-up it was,” interrupted Mrs. Brennan, 
her voice quivering with uncontrolled passion—‘‘ something 
about of the same kin to the bargain my dutiful daughter here 
has thought proper to make with her son. But luck nor grace 
‘ill nivir come to them that flies in the parent’s face and dis- 
respects her blessin’!’’ Upon the uttering of which solemnly- 
implied denunciation, good-natured Paddy Brennan interposed 
by telling his good woman to “ hould her whist,” and ‘‘ to say 
her prayers ;” that ‘it would be fitther for her nor to be 
makin’ a fool and a sinner of herself both together.” Which 
friendly advice we regretted to perceive was anything but 
well taken, inasmuch as in the heat of her exasperation, her 
well-meaning counsellor speedily came in for more than his 
share in the general melée, when a great deal was said, and 
still more insinuated, with a view to implying that because the 
fair delinquent was not a daughter of Ais own, honest Paddy 
could afford to entertain the subject of her matrimonial disas- 
ter with philosophical indifference ; which being a most un- 
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founded accusation, we hope Mrs. Brennan was speedily re- 
morseful for—in any event we know she ought to have been. 
But, as we have said before, she was very angry, and conse- 
quently not over scrupulous in her asseverations ; so that if 
she did outstep the limits of the strictest veracity, nobody had 
any very great occasion to mind her. Mogue, however, was 
of an opposite opinion, and loudly manifested his determina- 
tion to oppose the torrent of maternal vituperation. 

‘* Not a word agin’ her, ma’am, if you plaze,” he said, re- 
solutely (by which we comprehended he must have meant 
Ellen). ‘* Not a word agin her; say what you will, ma’am, to 
myself; but my wife’s my wife, an’ he’s no man that would 
stan’ by an’ let any mortal that ivir was born or bred lay the 
breath of a hard word or the top of a little finger on the 
woman that’s belonging to him; no, d—l recave the man 
he’d be !” 

Good, honest, kind, protecting Mogue! I could have felt it 
in my heart to take a flying leap down into the road from the 
height on which I stood, just to do myself the pleasure of 
shaking hands with him. Another moment, and Mogue and 
Ellen were driven forth, she weeping and he blustering, along 
the hilly path in the sweet, fair moonlight. 

Margaret was in a fever of curiosity and excitement to 
set off at tull speed towards home, to send some one to inter- 
cept the pair, and inquire the cause of the explosion. It was 
soon told. Mogue and Ellen had been married some weeks 
before—each, however, remaining in their respective homes, 
and nobody having the least suspicion regarding them. How 
they had managed it, was only known to themselves ; but mar- 
ried they assuredly were—a eouple united for better for worse, 
until death itself should part them. However, on this particular 
evening, Mogue having as usual discovered that the shortest 
road home, after the delivery of some message for his master, 
was that which led by the forge of Craheen, had called in, 
with a friendly ‘‘ God save all here!” when, not perceiving 
Ellen in her usual place, he ventured to inquire what had 
become of her, and not receiving what he considered to 
be a satisfactory answer to his question, had repeated the 
same again and again, until, exasperated by the pertina- 
city with which he presumed to indulge this apparently un- 
warrantable curiosity, Mrs. Brennan replied, in answer to his 
twentieth-time-repeated ‘‘ Where’s Killen ?” by asking, in her 
turn, ** What was that to him ?” Upon which Mogue, being 
rather more remarkable for tongue than brains—for spirit than 
prudence, had responded by thundering out that ‘‘ begorra hte 
thought it was to him ; it was himself that ought to know, for 
he ped his pound for her, and consequently he’d know where 
she was, or he’d know at laste for what!” Upon which there 
arose so terrible a confusion of flying three-legged stools, that 
the valiant Mogue had to betake himself to flight—the door 
which he opened in his hasty egress giving admission to the 
clandestine bride, who had been to the town for purchases. 
It was a speedy exit for both of them. Ellen was driven out, 
loaded with reproaches—penniless, homeless, and sorrow- 
stricken from the maternal roof. But Mogue had a brave 
heart—she need not have feared for that, for, after the bluster 
of a few moments, he tucked his wife’s arm quite conjugally 
under his own, and strutted along to the tune of ** The Rakes 
of Mallow,” with an air of the most consummate independ- 
ence. 

The wedding was held that night in Mr. Balfe’s barn. Ready 
hands cheerfully lent their aid to clear out and light up the 
newly improvised ball-room. Cross sticks, with candles at- 
tached to either ends, suspended at intervals from the dusty 
rafters, did the duty of more elaborate chandeliers. A piper, 
wko had strolled in on chance to cheer the spirits of the hay- 
makers with his enlivening music (accommodated with a cushion 
of empty sacks in one corner of the apartment), kept up the 
strain of the witching dance until an advanced hour of the 
morning. A substantial supper, which included a liberal 
supply of both solids and liquids, was most hospitably pro- 
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vided—at which the ‘‘ master” himself, who at an earlier 
period of the evening had led off the first dance with the bride, 
condescendingly presided. And such, in fine, was the general 
enjoyment, that it was long ere the fun of the wedding of 
Mogue Rath died out of the remembrance of those who had 
the’ good fortune to be partakers of it. 

A week or so afterwards, one sunny evening, we observed 

the bridegroom very busily occupied in clearing away some old 
thorn trees growing by the roadside, on a part of Mr. Balfe’s 
land, on the rise of the hill coming up from Craheen, wanting 
not a hundred yards of being directly opposite to the gateless 
entrance which led down to his mother-in-law’s house. On 
making inquiry as to the object of his occupation, we were 
informed, with some little manifestation of bashfulness on his 
part, that he was preparing the way to the cabin Mr. Balfe had 
given him permission and materials to build. He was to have 
it rent-free, he said, and about a quarter of an acre fora 
potato’'garden besides. How he did work, poor creature, to 
be sure !—evening after evening, sometimes with help, some- 
times without it, after his hard day’s toil, until the four mud 
walls assumed shape and form, and the rafters of the lowly 
roof had received their warm, clean covering of bright new 
straw, which Mogue in his joy and pride continued still further 
to ornament by the addition of a top-finishing of rustic fancy 
work. Has it ever struck you, as being utterly incomprehen- 
sible, how it is that the poor (we mean pre-eminently the Irish 
poor) never seem to take cold? Damp is nothing to them ; 
wind, wet, cold, or exposure with them seldom or ever produces 
their ordinary effects ; and as for rain, I have myself seen men, 
and women too, come dripping in out of the fields, who would 
scarcely appear to mind whether or not they approached the 
fire to dry their clothes—as to changing them, that was never 
thought of under any circumstances whatsoever. So, when 
Mogue Rath’s dwelling was satisfactorily finished—that is, 
when the outer door was put up and the chimney raised (as 
for the windows, they being in respect of dimension nothing to 
speak of, he did not think it necessary to delay their home- 
coming for such trifles as these)—into the damp new cabin 
came the young wife, with whatever little matters of furniture 
they had contrived to scrape together, not forgetting the con- 
tents of Ellen’s wardrobe in the shape of a large leather trunk, 
which her stepfather (Paddy Brennan) had insisted on being 
forwarded to her. After the fine, comfortable ‘slate’? house 
she had been accustomed to, everybody said it would be a 
mercy if she did not get her death of cold. I remember, too, 
myself being in an agony of apprehension lest the whole blessed 
quaking edifice should tumble to the ground; for in my city 
ignorance of such primitive style of architecture I was sadly 
puzzled to conceive how the thing was to be made to stick 
together ; but Mogue, to whom I delicately communicated my 
fears upon the subject, with a compassionate smile bestowed 
upon my simplicity, essayed to re-assure me by stating “ that 
the pillars of the parliament house wasn’t stronger or com- 
plater, in the regard of the houldin out that was in them, nor 
them same four quarters of walls.” Notwithstanding which 
determined asseveration however, I afterwards ascertained that 
Mr. Rath had taken the precaution of erecting two unsightly 
stone and mortar abominations, in the shape of props at either 
side of the doorway, up against the front of the house, which 
gave to that lowly abode of love a particularly grim and ruin- 
like appearance. 

Poor Ellen ! she used to look so doleful, we thought, sitting 
all alone in her scantily-furnished cabin, or looking out at our 
passing car through that miserable pane of glass, not more than 
a foot square, which served the purpose of a window, and 
scarcely afforded us a view of her pale, pensive face, as she 
gazed wistfully out, or strove to call up a passing smile in an- 
swer to our friendly recognition. One resource she fortunately 
possessed in a decided taste for work—knitting and crochet- 
ing especially, in which she certainly excelled anyone I have 
ever since met. She had acquired this art whilst a pupil in 
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the school of the Presentation Convent, Enniscorthy, and un- 
doubtedly she did the greatest possible credit to her careful 
teachers. Her knitting was beautiful; no woven lace could 
well be finer or more exquisite in its delicate tracery of pattern 
than those lovely edgings, curtains, collars, macassars, doilys, 
fabricated by the skilful fingers of Ellen Rath. Every ima- 
ginable variety of pattern—‘‘ the double rose-bud,” ‘‘ the oak 
leaf,” ‘‘ the vine and trellis,” ‘‘ the German bordering,” ‘ the 
shell and feather,’ and a hundred others—many too, invented 
by herself, whilst all were wrought without the aid of any book 
of directions, simply the result of a good memory and a great 
natural taste. Ellen needed but to catch a passing glimpse in 
an elevated window of a pattern never seen by her before, to 
enable her to reproduce the facsimile of such upon her return 
to her lonely home. And most indefatigable she was, in 
achieving any piece of work for which she might have been so 
fortunate as to obtain an order. Up at four in the morning 
would she be, knitting away at the lacy fabric; and when the 
stars would come out over the sky, in the summer of that 
year which immediately succeeded her marriage, you would 
see Ellen seated by the door-step of her house to catch the last 
glimpse of fading light, working extra hard because of the 
recent coming of the little delicate baby, that lay sleeping in 
its unconsciousness calmly and happily within those (in my 
idea) miserable walls. But for this gift of hers, and a gift it 
was, Ellen would not unfrequently have wanted what some 
might be inclined to consider the merest necessaries of life, 
But, thanks to this, she was enabled, notwithstanding the low 
rate of remuneration, to provide many little extra matters for 
herself and her infant which would otherwise have been entirely 
beyond the reach of her frugal means. For her mother never 
spoke to or inquired after her during those long, long months, 
nor came nor sent during the trying hour of her straggle be- 
tween death and life. Poor Ellen! she was ever a great fa- 
vourite of mine, with her gentle ways, her nice refined taste, 
particularly in matters of needlework, her quiet devotion to her 
husband—-the merry-hearted, inveterately whistling Mogue, 
and her utter uncomplainingness, be her privations what they 
might. I always thought her so well-conducted, and so steady 
too—more like a woman who had been married for years than 
the young wife that she was. Rarely did I ever see her give 
way to grief, indeed not more I think than once. The child 
had got some attack of its chest, and Ellen, in her maternal 
anxiety, thought that perhaps it might not survive the crisis. 
I shall never forget her look of silent agony. It made me 
almost wish torun away. ‘‘If my mother was only coming 
in and out to see me, and to tell me what I ought to do with 
her, I wouldn’t mind ; but I am so desolate.” And the tears 
welled into her patient eyes, and her pale lips quivered, until 
it was all that I could do to prevent myself of mortally hating 
Mrs. Brennan, who invariably, when appealed to in behalf of 
her daughter, pleaded ‘‘ the little girls still at home” as an ex- 
cuse for her unrelentingness. ‘‘ People might say she was giving 
encouragement to them to go and do likewise, and she hoped 
she knew her duty better,” &. So the poor forlorn young 
girlish mother, abandoned by parent, sisters, and relations, 
was left to such sympathy as comparative strangers could afford 
her, whilst day after day during that lingering affliction she 
sat there watching, praying, and wrestling with her natural 
fears as she listened to the laboured gasping of her infant 
babe. But the child was not fated so to die. It was reserved 
for a far more terrible and agonizing death—a swift, fierce 
torture, compared with which its present sufferings were light 
as feather down indeed. 

Dear little pretty, timid thing! with its glory of golden 
curls, falling like a shower of sunbeams round its head. Such 
a shrinking, interesting, delicate-looking little blossom! Ihad 


not seen her from the time she was a baby until she had reached 
the third year of her age. Upon revisiting the country, how- 
ever, I was surprised to see the transformation which time had 
She was quite a little picture. 


effected in the sickly infant. 
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Fragile still, and with a thoughtful look upon her face which 
served to rivet one’s admiration yet more deeply by exciting 
sympathy, I used to think it one of the pleasantest sights 
imaginable to see the little fairy creature perched up on her 
father’s shoulder, coming down the road towards home after 
his work was over of an evening—ever with a bunch of cow- 
slips or a bough of hawthorn, or a something in the shape of 
a flower in her tiny hands, eagerly sought after and diligently 
gathered to bid that good, kind, tender-hearted father welcome. 
And a proud man was Mogue Rath on these occasions, with a 
smile that was not to say a ray, but a whole constellation of 
sun’s rays—a perfect radiance of delight ; clasping so gently 
with his hard, toil-worn, rough hand the slender, waxen fingers 
of his bashful darling. 

‘¢ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” Oh, what 
a profundity of wisdom is there not contained in that solemn 
warning ! and what a revelation of the danger of suffering such 
homage to come between us and our God! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





(Continued from p. 462.) 
NorwiTHSTANDING ‘ leaves are forth and green,’ and poets 
write of vernal airs and the ‘ sweet south,’ still the chilly north- 
east, and 
‘Winter lingering in the lap of May,’ 

teach us to feel that it is not ‘ summer weather and the timid 
dryades of the Dargle remain yet unscared by the obstreperous 
enjoyments of holiday visitors. We have called the Dargle 
dryades timid ; but on recollection, and considering how much 
their native and original virtues must have been corrupted by 
their acquaintance with city manners, timidity is perhaps the 
last of the rural and virgin qualities, which we should be 
justified in ascribing to them. But be that as it may, our 
publication cannot wait for finer weather, and such as it is we 
must accompany our traveller on his county Wicklow ex- 
cursion. We last parted from him at the Waterfall, which, 
if he remained there until now, he must have seen to greater 
advantage, consequent on the rains of the last week, than 
appears to have been the case by his own description. 


THE WATERFALL, 


continues our traveller appeared to be more admirable for 
the scenery of which it forms a part than as a cascade. A 
natural and fine amphitheatre is formed by hills in some 
places clothed to their summits with fine oak trees; the area 
below presenting a diversified surface, ornamented and en- 
riched, without the appearance of art, with clumps of aged 
oak, and beech, and ash, and trees of distinguished growth, 
singly towering in situations where chance alone seems to 
have planted them. On the face of the boldest of the hills which 
from the amphitheatre there rises, bare and smooth, but not 
entirely perpendicular, a rock about 800 feet in height, down 
the face of which, in dry weather, flows a thin line of water, 
discharged from a mountain gully or ravine, and which, ex- 
cept immediately after heavy and continued rain, never swells 
to the dignity of a cascade. The waters fall into a deep basin 
surrounded by massive and pointed rocks, and thence issues 
over a broken bed a pretty stream, adding much to the general 
beauty of the scene. About an hundred yards from the fall 
18 & light wooden bridge leading to a smooth green platform, 
on which is erected a banquetting-house. The deer, feeding in 
groups, or singly reposing in the shade, pleasingly harmonized 
with the general features of the landscape. ‘The Waterfall is 
much resorted to in fine weather by the inhabitants of Dublin ; 
three parties were there on this day, who variously dispersed, 
some viewing the fall, others seated on the grass partaking of 
refreshments, gave an animating finish to the picture. From 
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the fall we proceeded by a rough uneasy road, until we reached 
the foot of what is called the Long Hill, a well-merited ap- 
pellation—the way over a Steep ascent being rendered long 
and tedious by a rough and lonely road. 

From the summit of the Long Hill is a beautiful and exten- 
sive view, looking down upon a rich variety of land and 
water, on one side overhanging the Waterfall, which we had 
just quitted ; on the other a wild heathy sheep-walk, thinly 
scattered with flocks, stretching to the great Sugar-loaf Hill, 
and of which it formed the graduated base ; and all in front a 
bird’s-eye view of the lovely scenery which we had been enjoy- 
ing in detail. The Scalp, Enniskerry, Powerscourt, Charleville, 
&e., together with a partial view of the town of Bray, the hills 
of Killiney, the island of Dalkey, the sea animated with the 
silvery sail of many a passing ship, Howth hill, and the misty 
domes and spires of Dublin closing the view in one point; the 
expansive ocean, mingling with the horizon, terminating the 
other. It struck me that one of the most beautiful, though 
limited race-courses in the world could be made on the Long 
Hill, the sod being firm and elastic, and the surface capable of 
being rendered smooth and practicable. 

Having surmounted the hill, and proceeded five miles more 
through a dreary but not uninteresting country, we arrived, 
about seven o’clock, at 


ROUNDWOOD, 


our head-quarters, where we were to pass the night. Having 
been accustomed to the characteristic comforts of the inns in 
England, I was a little dismayed on driving up to a plain- 
looking thatched cabin at the entrance to the hamlet. I 
perceived that my companion enjoyed, with a sort of mis- 
chievous pleasure, the impression which had been made upon 
me. 
‘This promises but poorly, indeed ; but I dare say we shall 
get some sort of beds, and you know sportsmen must not be 
too fastidious.”’ 

‘¢ Very true,” said I; ‘‘ field-sports of all kinds bring back 
their pursuers nearer to the primitive simplicity of the social 
state, but” 

‘‘ Oh! a truce to your buts—they won’t mend the matter a 
whit.” 

Just then an old slipshod sybil, with russet gown and 
coifed head, made her appearance at the door, while at the 
same moment two rustic attendants set about getting in our 
luggage. 

‘‘Hah! Judy,” exclaimed my friend, ‘‘ how is it with 

ou ?” 
: ‘¢ Oh ! blessed hour, and is it you, Mr. . Oh! then God 
knows if I aint glad to see you. Myself thought, my darling, 
that we’d never lay eyes on you again; and it isn’t that I say 
it, though it’s myself have a right to say it (blessed be the 
Giver of all good things), your equal wasn’t here since. And 
how are all the young spriggans ?”(sprigs) 

‘¢ Quite well, Judy, and longing to see you.” 

‘¢ The darling sradeens” / (shreds or tags), ‘‘ may they ever be 
happy, and never fall into tempta” (temptation). 

By this time we had entered the cabin, and had to pass 
through the kitchen to our reception-room. The kitchen, in 
all the cabins of Ireland, is the common apartment of the 
house ; immediately opposite to the street-door, as it is 
descriptively called in Ireland, was what in Scotland is 
named the hallan, a mud wall erected to defend the inner 
apartment and fireside from the cold airs of the outer door. 
That fireside was an ample space, with a wide wicker-worked 
chimney overhead, the inside of which was well hung with 
hams, gammons, and flitches, and around a blazing turf, or 
peatmoss fire, was seated most of the family, and perhaps an 
humble traveller taking the hasty refreshment of a draught of 
Wicklow ale or a glass of whiskey. Over against the fire- 
place stood a dresser, an erection of wooden shelves, supported 
by a counter with drawers in it. These shelves displayed the 
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house stock of earthenware, pewter utensils, and glasses, and 
were surmounted by a garniture of holly-and-ivy branches, 
half obscuring a cock-loft, and with which, after being well 
scoured with freestone, almost every kitchen dresser in Ire- 
land, particularly where the servants are Roman Catholics, is 
decorated at Christmas. In houses of condition this compli- 
ance with ancient usage does not extend beyond a week or so ; 
while, in such places as I am describing, the offering of one 
Christmas is suffered to remain religiously undisturbed until 
that of the following Christmas displaces it. Necessarily are 
to be seen wreaths of cobweb and condensed smoke interwoven 
with the holly-and-ivy. I am told that on the eve of Christ- 
mas-day the streets of the Irish capital re-echo the ery of 
“ Holly and ivy! holly and ivy !” bundles of which are carried 
about for sale. The floor of this apartment appeared never to 
have been violated by the hand of art, and its primitive ine- 
qualities furnished not the most convenient or pleasing speci- 
men of the undulating line of beauty. 

My friend, who was quite at home, after running the 
gauntlet of inquiry and salutation, was leading the way into 
the state apartment, when he was stopped by Judy, the 
waitress, or mistress of the ceremonies, already mentioned. 

‘¢ God bless you, jewel, stop a bit. I beg your pardon a 
thousand times; but we had four gents” (gentlemen) [it took 
me some time to understand the lady’s dialect, chiefly consist- 
ing of abbreviations], ‘‘ we had four gents dined here, on their 
way home after being at the Churches; their fare had been 
but tol (tolerable), but then their stomachs were young, and 
the sprisses were agreeable. ‘They’re not long gone, and the 
place wants a little settling.” 

I have found this to be the case at inns of greater preten- 
sion. ‘The disorder produced by one company remaining un- 
corrected until the necessity of arrangement is suggested by 
the arrival of another. As we had to look after our horse, 
this interruption did not disconcert us. The stable was com- 
fortable, the hay and oats excellent, and what was equally 
essential, the people so honest that it was unnecessary to 
stand guard over the manger. 

On our return, we were ushered from the kitchen through 
& narrow passage serving in case of necessity for a bed- 
chamber, into an imner apartment, distinguished by the 
luxuries of a boarded floor, a close ceiling, papered walls, and 
grate in the fire-place, which was ornamented by a wooden 
ehimney-piece. In the grate blazed a cheerful turf fire, and 
tea was prepared. If the tea furniture was neither of Dres- 
den, Parisian, or Worcester manufacture, the tea, cream, 
bread and butter were nearly, or altogether as good as I had 
anywhere met with since my landing in Ireland, and our 

female attendant was unremitting in her services and abbre- 
viating conversation. 

*¢ Can you tell, Ju,” said my companion, imitating her own 
dialect, ‘‘ who the gents were that dined here ?” 

** Why then, in truth, dear, and not to make you an ill 
answer, myself cannot tell you as to that; but I believe they 
were agreeable sprissans from college, going round the world 
for sport, and climbing the rocks of dif (difficulty), to arrive at 
the centre of hap” (happiness). 

‘* Well, and you made them com/ ?” (comfortable). 

“I do all in my poor power to please the gents; but the 
sprisses were sols (solomons), quite rey (regular), and took 
their consola in modera (consolation in moderation). God 
give us all a happy death, and prepare us for our end!” And 
here she muttered something like a prayer, and appeared to 
cross herself by stealth. 

My friend, rather a pleasant man, and well qualified for 
this rustic intercourse, observed, that “ instead of hearing her 
talk seriously, and of death, he expected to have found her 
with new attachments to life—in short, he expected to see her 
married.” 

‘Oh ! bethehusta (be silent)— bethehusta, you are bordering 
on ide (indelicacy); but you're always full of spir (spirits), 
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and God keep you so. As for me, in barrows full T have m 
anxieties ; every thing here, all on my poor back; but the 
gents are kind enough to say they are pleased, and I am 
happy. Are you going on the lake in the morning ?” 

‘‘Yes, Judy, we shall be up betimes, and will require 
breakfast early.’’ 

‘‘ My jewels, your will’s a law—will you want that repro- 
bate Charley, because if you do, we ought to send a gossoon 
across the bog to-night, to tell him to be here early in the 
morning ?” 

‘¢ By all means, Judy, we couldn’t do without Charley.” 

Two press or turn-up beds, in the room in which we gat, 
were prepared for us, and after my friend took a tumbler of 
warm whiskey punch, an example I was induced to follow, we 
betook ourselves to rest. Our old father of the angle, Izaak 
Walton, whose exquisite work on angling is so much and 
deservedly admired by all readers of good taste and pas- 
toral feeling, praised the sheets furnished to his bed by his 
hostess of 'T'rout-hall, ‘ for that they were fresh and smelt of 
lavender.’ If our sheets did not exactly smell of lavender, they 
were, at all events, perfectly clean and well aired, and had an 
odour as if the mountain breeze, in which they were dried, 
had been loaded wi!!: the sweets of the heath-blossom and wild 
flowers over which it had travelled; and if I had a fault to 
find with my bed, it was that of being too softly luxuriant. I 
fear you will think me too minute in my description of this 
auberge, and the peculiarities of its attendant ; but I feel that 
by a delineation of this kind, I convey to you a stronger idea 
of manners and character, and local peculiarities, than through 
the medium of rounded sentences and abstract reflections. 
We slept soundly, and were awakened early in the morning by 
Carr, who had been sent for over night. This important per- 
sonage, Carr—important to those who fish Luggela lake—ig 
herdsman or wood-ranger to Mr. La Touche, proprietor of 
the lake, a pretty lodge at the head of it, and a considerable 
tract of wood and mountain adjoining. This man had been a 
grenadier in the Antrim militia, and my companion said that 
he recollected him, about twelve years since, one of the hand- 
somest, stoutest, and most agile men he ever beheld ; but the 
excessive use of whiskey, the slow poison by which the Irish 
peasant is destroyed, and the springs of his mental and bodily 
vigour dried up, had reduced him, though still a young man, 
comparatively to the shadow of what he was. He retains 
much of his military air, and as we witnessed, almost to our 
inconvenience during a walk across the mountain, his strength 
and activity very little impaired. At the first view, and to 
strangers, his aspect is rendered savage and ferocious by 
black whiskers of unusual magnitude, of which he seems vain, 
and suffers to meet in a sort of a ruff that covers his throat 
and the under part of his chin; and in his hand he eéarried a 
large oaken club, of a weight not less than the musket to 
which he had been accustomed, to assist him in springing 
over bog-holes, mountain-streams, and ravines. Being very 
useful to, and made much of, by those who frequent the lakes, 
his port is easy and familiar, and as he led the way after 
breakfast across the mountain to Luggela, his conversation 
and anecdotes were not unamusing. This appears to me cha- 
racteristic of the Irish peasant—when encouraged, he possesses 
a natural shrewdness and quick perception of character rarely 
to be met with in men of the same condition in other nations, 
and the most ignorant of this class readily perceive when they 
presume too much on encouragement, and have the tact to re- 
cover their ground.”’ 





[To BE CONTINUED. ] 








Human Lire.—Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but memo 
that of the man. Man looks forward with smiles, but backward wit 
sighs. Such is the wise providence of God. The cup of life is sweetest 
at the brim; the flavour is impaired as we drink deeper; and the dregs 
are made bitter, that we may not struggle when it is taken from our lips. 

‘There is a plant growing in the springs of Iceland, which not 
only flowers, but bears seed in water hot enough to boil an egg. 
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A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 


——— 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE LAST STEPS BEFORE TRE END. 
A weex.or two, more. had elapsed. Mr. Leeson, Nora understood, 
had again quitted Ellerslie Park, but was expected to return in a 
month or so, “* with the first flowers of May, and he would be quite 
as welcome,” Grandpapa Perrin facetiously observed, as. he stole a 
sly glance at, the downcast face of Miss Temple, who was hearing 


little Delta play her last new lesson. 


The flowers of May! what.sweetness is there not in the very 


sound,and how swiftly and imperceptibly do they not crowd around 
our path! starting up everywhere like magical jewels. The prim- 


roses, the violets, the luscious hawthorn, the fresh briar roses, the 
preps bloom of the lilac, the golden cowslips, the blue, blue hare- 
Il, the fragrant honeysuckle, the apple blossoms. teeming on the 


boughs, the dew yet. fresh on tree and flower, the mild soft breeze 
O May! O spring! O 


blowing over .the blossoming earth. 
loveliness! a vision art thou in.thy beauty of that land of change- 
less. brightness, of. which this earth is but, the road between ! 

Angela and her little boy, according to arrangement, now came 
to spend a short time at Enniskerry, just near the close of April. 
This in itself was a great boon to.poor Nora, for they used to sit 
out together, upon the stilly hill-side, talking of “long ago,” and 
listening to the soft rich notes of the evening songster—those 
sweet, broken tones which have so much more harmony in them 
than any continued. strain—as they came rising up out of the 
romantic valley of Glen Cullen, in that full gush of plaintive 
tenderness which is beautiful beyond measure. Whilst Willie 
scrambled along over the mossy rocks full chase after the early 
butterflies, or coaxed “ Tempy” to make a rapid descent with him, 
through thicket. and. brake, to the river’s brink, down low in the 
turfy | ollow, in order that they might set his tiny white-sailed 
yacht careering upon its bright blue waters. 

Dear little Willie Delasere! little did Nora think, as she pressed 
him to her heart in yearning fondness, how near, how very near, 
was now the sweeping stroke which should for ever tear him from 
her circling arms—how near, how very near, Death, swift, terrible, 
and unrelenting, was even now approaching to that rosy form, that 
buoyant spirit, that angel likeness of a human child. 

“ Mr. Delasere so greatly wished that. Willie should be early ac- 
customed to ride,” the mother said, ** that he had desired her to hire 
a pony and engage an attendant during her stay at Enniskerry, for 
the purpose of initiating him thus early in the science of equestrian- 
ism. Angela had considered the child as yet too young; but as 
he himself was wonderfully fond of.horses, and being, besides, 
manly. and .spirited far, beyond his years, she did not deem it 
necessary to offer any permanent objection. So the pony had been 
obtained, and a careful, experienced groom recommended by the 
proprietor of the hotel near to which Angela had, for the time 
being, located herself. It, was the prettiest sight imaginable, 
everybody said, to see that child, in his picturesque costume of 
Highland plaid, his streaming sash and feathered cap, his golden 
ringlets dancing in the breeze, and his deep blue, laughing eyes 
sparkling with delight, as, with his watchful guide by his side, he 
trotted up and down the village street, or over the hill-side breezy 
Knolls in ecstatic excitement. Oh! how she loved him—how she 
prided and gloried in him—how she would watch his fairy form 
with glistening eyes and throbbing heart, as if he were anything to 
her, poor foolish fond one as.she was. But an hour was at hand— 
an hour which, were she to live a thousand years, never could she 
be so happy as. to forget—an hour of such keen sorrow as none 
could ever fathom—an hour ever afterwards destined to form one 
of the most painful recollections, that even her grief-experienced 
mind was fated to recall. 

It happened thus.” Willie had gone out for his usual ride, 
mounted on his pretty chestnut pony, every needful precaution, as 
was at the time considered, being taken to secure his safety. ‘The 
afternoon was bright and. lovely as they followed, by the mountain 
ree which overhangs the river, that particularly wild and beauti- 
7 tract lying between Glen Cullen and the vale of Enniskerry. 

hey were to meet Nora as usual on the hill. Over the moist 
noe through which the trickling mountain streams had taken 

ea silvery course—over, the thick turf, starred with the blossoms 
‘of the sweet wild thyme—over the springing heath, green, fra- 
grant, and elastic—qlose by the thorny hedges where the woodbines 
and the wild rose had flung their garlands in such rich profusion, 
The youthful equesttian, had just cried out, in thet sweet thrilling 
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! voice of his, as the pony started into a swifter canter, “ Look at a 
Willie, Tempy. See a pony, mamma. Ilorse got a fright—a Willie 


not afraid!” when, from what cause no one could ever tell, the 
animal suddenly broke away from the hold of the servant, and in 
an instant, bounding madly forward, tore along the narrow road- 
way, with the frail arms of the child, as if endeavouring to restrain 
him, clinging helplessly to his neck. Oh! what a sight it was— 
what a paralyzing, dreadful sight! Speeding with the swiftness 
almost of insanity, in their wordless terror did Nora and the mother 
follow in that fatal track, now catching a glimpse of him as, swift 
as a bird, he emerged from the shadow of some projecting bank; 
now again losing every vestige of the appalling vision, and feeling 
as if the weight of their despair should drive them raving mad. 
But they saw all soon enough—saw, and knew, and realized, and 
met it as none save those who have a similar woe experienced can 
ever thoroughly be brought to comprehend. 

At her very door, close by the gate of his loved Tempy’s dwell- 
ing, one foot still caught and upheld by the dangling stirrup, a 
portion of the treacherous band which had so recently secured him 
still circling the quivering frame, the bright head lying senseless 
and motionless in the way-side dust, lay Nora’s darling, a faint 
tremor of the limbs alone giving evidence that life was not yet 
extinct—(some country labourers having at length succeeded in 
stopping the frightened animal. Aghast, horrified, and oh! how 
commiseratingly those poor people now stood silently around, 
gazing on the scarce breathing form of the little hapless victim). 
The mother never spoke, save once, when they heard her say some- 
thing which sounded like the words, “ His father!” Further than 
these she uttered not a sound, but walked mecha ically after those 
who bore her baby into the house. 

“ A doctor !—oh, somebody ride off at once for a doctor. Get 
me wine—water—a warm bath. Give him air, he. may still re- 
cover ; it is but a faint. Only give him air!” Nora cried out in 
the agony of her terrible excitement. 

“It will be all to little purpose, I greatly fear,” responded a 
voice close beside her where she sat by the open window, the child 
lying on her lap, gazing with a desperate frenzy of distraction on 
the white cold face. 

The speaker was Surgeon Leeson. -Never before had Nora felt 
so really glad to see him, for she had confidence in his judgment, 
and she knew his skill was great. 

“ Can you do anything for him?” she implored, the wild tears 
showering down her cheeks like gushing rain. 

‘‘What he could do, he certainly would,” the doctor answered ; 
and accordingly, by his directions, the child was laid upon Miss 
Temple’s bed, a cordial admimistered, an examination into the ex- 
tent of the injuries carefully made—everything that could be done 
without the delay of a moment skilfully effected ; but life was ebb- 
ing fast, and Nora was doomed to hear that dreadful fiat whose 
truth she could no longer doubt—*t No chance of hope !” 

‘It was now far advanced in the evening, and the lovely light of 
the declining sun filled with a glowing crimson atmosphere the 
stilly chamber of the dying. New glory, new beauty flooded the 
fresh fair earth, as though a mantle of loveliness had been cast forth 
from out the bright robed gardens of sunny Eden to bear away in 


its rosy folds the immortal spirit to its native hemisphere. 


“ Tempy, take a Willie! Let a Willie go to Tempy !” the faint 
voice eagerly had murmured. 

Poor Nora !—she could not speak, she could only kiss, and take 
him weeping in ber arms; and so, seating herself once more on a 
low footstool by the window, endeavoured, though all in vain, to 
stifle her choking sobs. He was infinitely pleased, poor lamb, for 
at the moment,all pain would seem to have departed from him, 
and, smiling gently, he closed his sweet eyes as if in satisfaction. 

Nora felt herself turning very faint. She thought it might be 
that he was about to depart; and a feeling of such sickness came 
over her, that, looking round, she asked some person present to 
get her a glass of water. 

As she did so, her eye fell upon the figure of a gentleman who 
had entered the outer room unperceived, and was now standing, as 
if steadily contemplating her, in the open doorway, the face from 
his position still remaining in depth of shadow. But the child’s 
eyes at the same, moment suddenly unclosing, with a thrill of rap- 
ture the little delighted voice exclaimed, * Papa, papa! Tempy, 
pa!” and he strove to raise his head in ecstasy to greet him; but 
he had not strength left, and sank back murmuring and sighing, 
“ Tempy’s Cupid, pa. Don’t take a Willie from a Tempy. Leta 
Tempy.come too—let a Tempy come too!” 

And so, and so, as the last breath floating from his babe’s pure 
lips just gently stirred her drooping hair, Nora became conscious, 
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through her misery and her tears, of the presence of the loved one’s 
father ; ar:! once more, after those long years of wretchedness and 
suffering, teheld, face to face, him upon whom she had so oft-times 
hoped sh2 might never be destined to look again—he, the sole cause 
of all her desolation and her misery—Alfred Leeson himself ! 

A sharp, frightened cry, or rather gasp, escaped her whitened 
lips, succeeded by a shiver of strong nervous emotion; but for this 
she remained still and apparently unmoved. It had not been her 
sometime acquired way to yield to agitation in presence of others. 
The experiences to which she had been subjected had taught 
her, amongst other profitable things, the necessity of self-control. 
But all her strength seemed to have collapsed at once, and she felt 
that to articulate a word or to move so much as a muscle would be 
more in that instant than she could be capable of achieving. How 
it was that he had entered the room—how he had advanced so near 
as almost to touch her trailing dress as he approached his dying 
child, Nora literally could never remember. It was, enough that 
he was there. Her every sense and power of thought seemed 
bound up, as it were, in this one fact; and still, by that strange 
power which some people so eminently possess of fusing one idea 
into another, a vision of her childhood—of her own unhappy self 
lying senseless and motionless in his arms, even as his child now 
lay there in hers, upon that fatal day which had witnessed the be- 
reavement of her early years—came over her with a vivid distinct- 
ness of recollection as though it had happened but yesterday. Oh! 
those days—those trusting, trustful days, how far were they not 
now parted, and with what a gulf between! 

During the entire period of his brief stay in that death-pre- 
occupied chamber, neither with the other had exchanged so much 
as a single word. ‘The pale, placid, luminous face of the dead lay 
tranquilly between them—that beaming angelic presence bridging, 
as it were, the distance which had so long divided, and silently and 
solemnly appealing to the hearts of both in a way as powerful as it 
was mysterious. The past must be forgiven. If never blotted out 
before, the time had now arrived when, whether or not repentant 
for evil done, the father of that blissful angel who had just de- 
parted even from her very arms, should never again be regarded by 
her in the light of an enemy. She must feel towards him, think 
of him, and commiserate him even as a friend. And so, in the 
presence of that sight which, even when associated with sinless 
infancy, never becomes less awful—that passing away of a human 
spirit from this our known world into the life unknown, a noble, 
elevated Christian feeling became awakened in the mind of Nora, 
under the influence of which, to the utter exclusion of every other 
consideration, she was about to extend her hand to * Willie’s 
father” in token of forgiveness and sympathy; but as she raised 
her eyes for the first time to his face with an expression of digni- 
fied seriousness, her glance rested on the countenance of Angela, 
whose white, paralyzed look, as she stood alternately gazing upon 
Nora and her husband, checked this manifestation of genuine feel- 
ing, and made her look down again, silent and perplexed, in in- 
creasing cmbarrassment. ‘There was a determined expression in that 
beautiful face—a look of desperation and defiance which struck 
Nora with astonishment. Why should she look so at her? 
What had she done to deserve that Angela should so regard her 
with those lightning, searching eyes? She was now more 
bewildered than ever, more especially as she felt that Mr. Delasere 
had noted it too—noted and deemed it prudent, without the 
hazard of a syllable, to withdraw; for, with one long parting kiss 
imprinted upon the still warm forehead of his departed child, 
without word or sign of recognition, he turned abruptly from the 
saddening, overpowering sight, and left the room. 

Troubles never come singly, so saith the homely proverb; and 
mercy upon our feeble capability of endurance, how one woe in- 
variably does follow upon the coming of another! The reality of 
this fact the bereaved father was very speedily to discover. Scarcely 
had he quitted the chamber, and re-entered the outer apartment, 
when he was accosted by Surgeon Leeson and Mr. Perrin senior. 
The former, in his own peculiarly brief professional way, entering 
immediately into the circumstances of the accident and the injuries 
resulting therefrom ; whilst the latter, with many expressions of 
sincere sympathy and condolence, in the true spirit of old Irish 
hospitality, at once offered to place his house and all things thereto 
appertaining at the service of Mr. and Mrs. Delasere—an offer 
which was at once promptly but courteously declined. 

Some conversation, however, naturally ensued; for people, no 
matter what the pressure of calamity by which they may be 
visited, will sometimes talk about anything or everything rather 
than the particular grief which is at the moment oppressing them. 
Accordingly, in the course of this interview between these three 
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gentlemen, mention happening te be made of a certain western 
county of Ireland, Mr. Delasere let fall some observations con- 
cerning it which would seem to imply on his part a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the locality, and immediately led to the supposi- 
tion that he had been a resident there; upon which the doctor, in 
that blunt, straightforward manner of his, put the question di- 
rectly, by asking, ** By what title his property in that neighbour- 
hood was designated ?” 

Now, * ‘The Chestnuts” was a name of honorable mention—an 
ancient, venerable family-seat, and consequently, notwithstanding 
the sudden affliction which had come upon him, the master of 
Chestnut manor, whatever might be his desire for preserving a 
present incognito, could not at the moment altogether subdue the 
ambition of associating his name with that of one of the oldest 
estates known in the annals of county. He named it, where- 
upon Surgeon Leeson, with the nearest approach to a start attain- 
able by a gentleman of his powers of self-possession, repeated the 
name more than once in a meditative kind of way; and as he did, 
looking at Mr. Delasere with that bright penetrating eye of his, as 
though he had an intention of piercing him through with a look. 

‘“¢ The Chestnuts,’ did you say ?” . 

Mr. Delasere bowed, without condescending any further reply. 

“Why, excuse me, but I have been informed that that property 
belonged to the Leeson family.” 

** Your information is correct.”’ 

“ Indeed ; then it is actually the Leeson estate of which you are 
in present possession ?” 7 

Another bow from the gentleman addressed. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the clear, firm voice again 
broke in upon the silence. 

“ T knew a relative of yours abroad, Mr. Delasere, in New Zea- 
land, and again in Australia—a son of the late proprietor of the 
Chestnuts ; a wandering, independent sort of character who had 
left home in consequence of some misunderstanding between his 
father and himself on the subject of religion. We were compa- 
nions for some years.” : 

‘“‘ How long since, may I inquire ?” asked Mr. Delasere mcredu- 
ously. 

* Do you mean since [ parted from him in Tasmania ?” 

Mr. Delasere noddcd. 

“Not a year past. He was then about to take his passage for 
home, en route for the family seat, having received intelligence 
that some property was there awaiting him. He having been for 
years pursuing his explorings in a part of the country where there 
was no postal communication, advices from the Old World had not 
reached him until just about the time I have mentioned. But [ 
should say he will soon be making his appearance now, as he is cer- 
tainly long since over-due.” 

Now, all the time he spoke these words, the doctor kept his eye 
unswervingly fixed upon the countenance of his auditor, parti- 
cularly noting the pallid change which overspread his features as 
he stood there silent and listening. 

At length Mr. Delasere said, «‘ You could scarcely have known 
my cousin, sir. From accounts received more than seven years ago 
there was every reason to believe that my uncle’s son had then been 
dead some time.” 

“ Yes, I daresay such may have been the supposition. Indeed, 
I should think it could scarcely fail to have been otherwise,’ was 
the unembarrassed answer ; “but nevertheless, Mr. Delasere” (he 
emphasized this title peculiarly)— nevertheless, 1 repeat it, my 
information is authentic. Your cousin lives, and that you will 
find confirmed before many weeks have come about, singular as 
such an occurrence may at present appear.” 

“Ocular demonstration is, we are told, conclusive. You will 
excuse me if I say that I shall await that climax ere I surrender 
my existing incredulity.” And the present possessor of “ The 
Chestnuts” dismissed the unpleasant discussion with a gesture of 
unmitigated haughtiness, markedly directing his succeeding con- 
versation to the elder gentleman, who had taken no part in the 
previous dialogue. 

As for the doctor, he soon abruptly quitted the room and 
passed into the death chamber. Nora still sat there, on the low 
footstool by the window, the dead babe in her arms. 

* All over! poor little fellow. A happy release from the torture 
he was enduring,” he observed. ‘Then promptly removing Nora’s 
hands from their sorrowful circling of the little motionless form, he 
raised poor Willie gently in his arms (tenderly and reverently he 
did it), and laid him once more upon the bed, 

“Miss Temple, you had better come away. Mrs. Delasere, you 
need rest. Let meadvise you both to seek it. » You ‘will get ill, 
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both one and the other of you—you will indeed. Come now, 
leave the room at once; you can do no good by remaining here.”’ 
But Angela would not go. With a sudden shiver she only crept 
away from him, and sat down by the pale shadow of that which 
but one short hour before had been her living child. She never 
spoke or wept. Her calmness, to a casual observer, would have 
appeared nothing short of miraculous. Yet, who should say that 
the pangs of bereaved motherhood—the sharp thorns of its mosi 
bitter sorrow—had not struck deeply to her very heart, or who 
should say that God had not prepared her thus to bear the burden 
of His stroke! Her patience, her apparent fortitude—these were 
indeed marvellous. Later on that same night this mystery was to 
be explained. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





TO THE MONTIEL OF MAY. 
Lovely May! dear month of Mary! 
How I longed thy smile to see 
On the radiant face of Nature 
Beam so soft and lovingly ! 
liow I longed to hear the organs 
Peal exuitant forth once more, 
And the Virgin’s praise to Heaven 
On the wings of music soar! 


Thou art come at length in beauty, 
Month of Mary! lovely May! 
And the meads, io bil thee welcom:, 
Clo: hed in their best array, 
"Mid the gladness universal 
Which tny genial siniie doth brin » 
To the cottage of the peasant, 
And the palece of the king. 


Thou art welcome to the poet; 

In thy i ghi there is revealed 
Many a page sublime and bezuteous 
From his eye before concealed, 
In the grant old book of nature, 

In the book whose varied lore 
By the poet and the painter 
Must be studied evermore. 


Thou art welco :e to the tourist 
Who is ever bent to roam; 

Thou art v elcome to the student, 
And to bim who leaves not home; 

Thou art welcome to the healthful, 
Welcome to the invalid, 

To the rich in their abundance, 
To the beggar in his need. 


But most welcome to the children 
Of the Virgin Mother: they 
Have with throbbing heart been waiting 
For thy coming, lovely May! 
Unto them thou art the dearest 
Of the twelve months in the year, 
For thou soundest forth the praises 
Which they ever love to hear. 


And thou bringest them together 
To the house of God to pray, 
For their Mother's intercession 
In behalf of all who s ray 
From the thorn-strewn path and narrow, 
That alone doth heavenward lead— 
From the path of self-denial 
In thought, and word, and deed. 


Oh! how many a wretched sinner, . 
With his guilt all but complete, 
Has been rescued from the yawning 
Of the chasm at his feet 
By that powerful intercession 
Never unto prayer denied, 
When the heart that prays is fruitless 
In duplicity and pride. 
And what marvel that the Saviour, 
Her own Son, whose power divine 
Did, at ber request at Cana, 
Change the water into wine, 
Should prevent, at her entreaty, 
Our irreparable loss ? 
Since he left her as our Mother 
When he hung upon the Cross. 
Jack 0’ THE ROCK. 








DET RACTION, 

TALE-BEARERS are always quarrelsome, and this disposition ig 
much fostered by the ill effects of a bad education. A tale-bearer 
will deliberately wound the reputation of the person who has 
offended him, and thus by rebbing him of his good name among 
his friends and acquaintance, sap the foundation of that respect, 
friendship, and Christian fellowship, which previously subsisted 
between him and them. 

When a mon begins to feel any degree of this malignant spirit 
rising in his heart towards any of his neighbours, and under the 
conviction of its being hateful to God and injurious to men, endea- 
vours with the Divine aid to overcome it, the Scriptures encourage 
him to anticipate success; but if he cherish it until it grows into 
a settled eminity, it will urge him to seek all opportunities of grati- 
fying it by detraction, which is as a sword near at hand, or asa 
poited arrow wounding at a distance. It is not only our duty to 
avoid being tale-bearers ourselves, but it is also incumbent on us 
to testify our disapprobation of such characters, by withholding 
from them the least countenance or support. 

Those incendiaries who, by revealing secrets and nisrepresenting 
words and actions, alienate the affections of relations and friends, 
should be banished from families and all religious societies ; then 
would strife as surely cease as fire be extinguished for want of 
fuel. Contenders would then be reconciled to each other, and old 
surmises be forgotten, if nothing new of the kind were started to 
revive their remembrance. ‘hus would both parties be convinced 
that they had been deceived by acommon enemy. Wrath is cruel, 
and anger is outrageous ; but a secret enmity against the person of 
another, an envy at his prosperity with a desire of revenge for some 
real or imaginary injury or affront, is abundantly more mischie- 
vous. He who pines at the happiness of another will be contriving 
to injure him, and his malevolence will not speedily subside. 

The way to preserve peace among relatives and friends is to 
view everything in the most favourable light. Not to divulge what 
has been said or done to their prejudice, when the disclosure is not 
essential to their safety or happiness, nor to give publicity to what 
may have been said or done against ourselves. Perhaps it was an 
oversight, therefore let it pass; perhaps it wasa slip of the memory, 
therefore do not revive it. We should ever be on the watch over 
our passions, lest they prove injurious, and being thus guarded we 
shall constantly avoid the company of such persons, whose con- 
tracted minds can derive pleasure from the indulgence of detrac- 
tion—a vice eminently destructive of individual and social happi- 
ness.— Mussillon. 


BOAT SONG. 





Row me! come row me! the fresh breezes blow, 

The bark is unmoor’d, and she’s restless to go. 

Like the foam-champing courser, ere clear he the leap, 

So our light bark is dancing to glance o’er the deep. 
Row me! then row me! hearts high, sinews brave, 
Measured time be our course, sunny path be our wave. 


She is off from the shore, and the long measured sweep 
Of the far-stretching oar sends her freight o’er the deep, 
While the woods frowning down on the shore seem to fly, 
As we glide o’er the waters so gracefully by. 

Then row me, &c. 


On land we have cares, heavy hearts oft on earth, 
But here on the wave is the home of pure mirth ; 
Our joys, like the breezes that fan us, are free, 
And sparkle and dance on our hearts’ happy sea. 
Then row me, &c. 


Then welcome, light bark, and ye wild echoes born 
Of the bugle’s shrill note on the sweet breath of morn; 
‘‘ Hearts shall bound, eves shali glisten” as onward we glide, 
Cheerily, cheerily, o’er the glad tide. 
Then row me, &c. 


Within yon sweet isle, when the vesper hour dim 

In its twilight looks rosy, we'll chant our light hymn, 

While the echoes around shal! enchantingly wake 

All the music that slumbers o’er woodland and lake, 
Then row me, &c. 


As homeward we move then, the sun-setting ray 

O’er the blue trembling waters melts calmly awar, 

To the shores of true bliss may our course yet be given, 

As we steer, mid the twilight of earth, into heaven. 
Then row me, &c. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
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1731. 
( Continued.) 


The following case, occurring in this year, will be found re- 
ported in Howard’s “ Popery Cases”: One Alcock being seized 
of certain lands, demised them to the defendant Archbold, who 
was a Papist, at less than two-thirds of the rent, and devised the 
lands to the plaintiff. ‘The plaintiff, after the testator’s death, filed 
a bill in the Exchequer on the Popery Acts, and obtained a decree 
against the defendant, by which the lease was set aside. ‘The 
plaintiff afterwards brought an action of debt for the rent incurred 
before the lease was decided to be void. The defendant set forth 
the special matter and demurred in regard the lease was void 
under the second of Anne ; but it was urged and thought reason- 
able that a person who enjoyed should pay for such enjoyment, 
and that the case should not turn on the consideration of an estate 
existing, but the contract; besides, the Papist might not by his 
entry be considered as a trespasser, but a tenant-at-will, who also 
is bound to pay for his enjoyment; and accordingly the demurrer 
was overruled, contrary, as it was said, to the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Bernard, who thought the lease absolutely void, except 
for the advantage of a discoverer (informer). It was also held 
in this case that the landlord, notwithstanding his transgression 
in the first instance in making the lease contrary to law, and 
although the same was void by his own act, yet he may be a 
‘‘ discoverer” under the statute of the 8th Anne. 

Letter patent was granted to Thomas Leveings, for fourteen 
years, for protecting his invention of making compound manure for 
improving land. 

On the 30th of June, in this year, Commissions of Oyer and 
Terminer were issued for the city and county of Dublin. 

On the 16th of November, 1731, William Lord Berkeley surren- 
dered the office of Master of the Roils ; andon the 29th December 
following Thomas Carter was appointed Master and Keeper in his 

lace. 

: Amongst the royal pardons of this year we find the following: 
John Bradley, who was “ presented.” What does that mean? 
John Drake, for manslaughter; Anibony Ryan, for felony ; Mar- 
garet Johnson, for felony ; Patrick Swan, alias Swiny, for felony ; 
William Tate, for murder; Joseph White, for carrying arms; 
Edward Tahawney, for burglary; Cecily Talbot, for felony ; 
Richard M‘Guirk, for riot and assault; Mary Balfe, Elizabeth 
Broughal, and Mary Magannon, otherwise Reilly, for felony ; 
Jobn O’Mullan, for all manner of offences; George Eager, for 
murder ; Thomas Field, for felony; Patrick Duffy, for felony ; 
James Sedberry, for manslaughter ; Eleanor Jynkins, alias Cun- 
ningham, for felony. 


The following interesting reminiscences of the year 1731 will be 
found in the Belfast Mercury : 

August 4th—Philip Nichols, Clerk, Doctor of Laws, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, was unanimously expelled, and a copy of 
the sentence in Latin affixed to the College gate, signifying that 
he had been guilty of dissolute living, and of stealing many valuable 
books out of St. John’s college library and elsewhere, to the great 
scandal and dishonour of the university. 

August 29th—In Newton-Mere, a pond near Ellesmere in Shrop- 
shire about a mile in compass, a surprising quantity of fish rose on 
the surface of the water, which was thought to be poisoned. At 
first the people ate of the fish without damage, but beginning to 
stink, labourers and carts were employed several days to carry them 
away and bury them. "Tis hardly conceivable such multitudes 
could be contained in so narrow compass of water. 

August 31lst—The tickets for the state lottery were delivered out 
to the subscribers at the Bank of England, when the crowd being 
so great as to obstruct the clerks, they told them: “ We deliver 
blanks to-day, but to-morrow we shall deliver prizes,” upon which 
many, who were by no means for blanks, retired, and they had 
room to proceed in their business by this stratagem. [Dean Swift 
had probably postponed the eclipse of the sun, at Dublin a short 
time before. ] 

_A man working in his vineyard at Argenteuil in France, August 
loth, bid his son fetch him « vine-prop; the boy refused, upon 
which the father struck him a blow on the temple whereof he in- 
stantly died. The father, stunned with grief, went to throw him- 
self into the well, which the mother seeing laid down her young 
child to prevent him, but was drawn with him into the well, and a 
hog came and killed the child, so that the whole family perished at 
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Paris, 24th August—The Tournelle condemned a woman of 
Mortagne to be hanged, for having burnt the crown of a man’s 
head and the soles of his feet, of which he died. She acted thus, 
being’ persuaded by a cunning’ man that he had ‘bewitcked her hus- 
band. Great interest is making to get her sentence cominuted, 
the fact proceeding from conjugal affection. She said if it was to 
do again, she would do it. his poor woman seems herself to have: 
been more bewitched than anyone concerned—or perhaps we have 
here an illustration of loving “‘ Not wisely but too well: 

10th August—A saddler’s wife was brought to bed at Perpignan 
of five girls. A fortnight before her sister lay in of five boys, four 
of whom are still living. Their mother, who had fifteen children, 
brought twelve of them into the world at three lyings-in. 

The famous devil that’ used’ to’ overlook Lincoln College in 
Oxford, was taken down 15th September, having about two years 
since lost his head in a storm. [Had the college authorities been 
“raising the wind” in any remarkable degree to promote this 
diabolical end. ] 

A fire broke out in the house of Mr. Bentley adjoining to the 
King’s school, near Westminster Abbey, which burned down that 
part of the house that contained the king’s and Cottonian libraries, 
Almost all the printed books were consumed, and part of the manu- 
scripts: amongst the latter, those which Dr. Bentley had been col- 
lecting for his Greek Testament for the last ten years, valued at 
£2,000. 

At Volaterra, in Tuscany, have been lately discovered several 
subterranean grottoes, wrought by the ancient Etrusci or Etrn- 
rians, in one of which they found forty urns covered with relievos, 
and placed upon pedestals of exquisite workmanship. 

Seventeen men and women, passengers, were lost in November 
out of a ferry boat near Portaierry, yet the boat came ashore dry 
with several goods in it. None of the passengers, except an old 
woman holding a stick in one hand and a pipe in the other, have 
been found. 

William Crawford, janitor of the High School of Edinburgh, 
somewhat in years, having been thrice proclaimed in the kirk, went 
thither with his friends, and stood some hours expectiug his bride. 
At last he received a ticket from her in these terms: * William, 
you must know I am pre-engayed. Iamso. [| never yet could likea 
burnt cuttie, and have now by my hand my sonsy, mensful strapper, 
with whom I intend to pass my youthful days. You know old age 
and young cannot agree together. I must then be excused if I tell 
you [ am not your humble servant.” The honest man not taking 
it much to heart only said: ‘* Come, let us at least keep the feast 
on the feast day ; dinner will be ready—let us go drink and drive 
away care. May never a greater misfortune attend an honest man.” 
Back to dinner they went, and from the BAe | convened the 
bridegroom got 100 marks and all charges defrayed, with which he 
was as well satisfied as he who got madam. 

Robert Dalway of Carrickfergus has found, in November, y 
his estate a salt spring about 1,000 yards from the sea, and fifty 
foot higher, so strong as to bear one sixth part of an egg above 
the surface. 

At Chancy, in Champaigne, was found on a tree a wild girl about 
eighteen years old, that feeds upon berries and raw flesh, is as swift 
as a hare, and climbs like a cat. 

The following letter addressed by Robert, Earl of Leicester, to 
the Borough of Andover in the county of Southampton, was pub- 
lished it 1731, but written in the year 1584: * After my heartie 
commendations, whereas it hath pleased his majesty to appoint a 
parliament to be presentlie called, being steward of your town, 
I make bowld heartilie to pray that you would give me the nomi- 
nation of one of*your burgesses for the same; and yf mynding to 
avoyde the charges of allowance for the other burgesse you meane 
to name anie that is not of your towne, yf you will bestow the 
nomination of the other burgesse also on me [I will thank you for 
it, and will both appoint a sufficient man and see you discharged of 
all charges in that behalf. And so praying your speedie answer 

herein, I thus bid you right heartily farewell. From the court the 
12th October, 1584—your loving friende, R. Leycester. If you 
will send me your election with a blank, I will put in the names. 
To my very lovinge friends the bailiffs, aldermen, and the rest of 
the town of Andover.” , 

_ The gallant and valiant earl seems to have had more constitu- 
tional ideas of electioneering than many of his class in the present 
day. He asks meekly what our lords would now demand as 4 
right. (a) 

(a) Belfast Mercury. 
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KircuiEr Castle is si- 
tuated on the entrance 
of the Bay of Strang- 
ford. It was once the 
episcopal residence of 
the Bishop of Down ; 
it seems to be a build- 
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ing of the fourteenth SS 


century, but is still in 
good preservation, be- 
ing well roofed, and is 
now occasionally use | 
as a grannery. ‘It was 
here that John Celey, 
Bishop of that See, was 
charged with harbour- 
ing Lettice Thombe, a 
married woman, for 
which Swaine, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in 
1441 served him with 
a monotory process in == 
his castle at Kileliefin = — === 
the following terms : = 
‘John, by Divine per- 
mission Archbishop of 
Armagh, to our vene- 
rable brother, John, 
Bishop of Down, greet- 
ing. Whereas from nu- 
merous insinuations, 
it has come to our ears 
that you now keep in 
the house in which you 
reside one Lotys as 
your wife, who former- 
ly you kept as a con- 
cubine, and that you aiid - 
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publicly co-habit with her ; wherefore we, 
once, twice, third, and last time, by these 
presents admonish you within fifteen 
days after reception of these presents to 
remove Letys from your co-habitation.”’ 
The letter which further threatens sus- 
pension and excommunication in case of 
his obstinately persisting, failed of pro- 
ducing the desired result, for in 1440 
Primate Prene complains of his still liv- 
ing in the Castle of Kyclett with Letys 
Thomb. At length, summary proceedings 
were resorted to, and on the 29th May, 
1441, the Primate addressed a letter to 


KILCLIEF CASTLE, CO. DOWN. 





“The old foundation—but it is not clear 
When it was laid—yon care not for the year; 
On this, as parts decay'd by time and storms, 
Arose these various disproportion’d forms ; 
Yet Gothic all—the learn’d who visit us 
(And our small wonders) have decided thus: 
‘Yon noble Gothic arch,’ ‘ that Gothic door ;’ 
So have they said; of proof you'll need no more. 


: ; Yon bold tower survey, 
Tall and entire, and venerably grey ; 
For time has soften’d what was harsh when new, 
And now the stains are all of sober hue— 
The living stains which Nature’s hand alone, 
Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone, 
For ever growing; where the common eye 
Can but the bare and rocky bed descry.”—CRABBE. 
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There was a cham- 
ber in the castle called 
the ‘ hawks’ cham- 
ber,” where it was said 
the Bishop kept his 


ea. fuleoner and his hawks, 


Sas. This traditicn might 
= have been taken from 
the figure of a bird re- 


SS: sembling a hawk carv- 


ae ed ona stone chimuey- 










=. piece in a room on the 
second floor, on which 
is also cut in. bas-re- 
lief a cross patee. The 
eastle was a large 
building, the first floor 
vaulted with two front 
wings, in one of which 
was the staircase, and 
in the other a set. of 
closets. 

Kilclief, a parish in 
the barony of Lecale, 
signifies the hurdle 
church, in reference to 
the materials of which 
it was constructed, and 
this name was conti- 
nued even when the 
original structure was 
superseded by one of 
durable materials. The 
Four Masters at the 
year 935, style the 
chureh then existing 
heve a Dojmlas (pro- 
nounced Duleek), which 
term is derived from Doejm, a house ; and 
ljasz, a stone; and Slgnmifies a stone 
church. Itis mentioned in the taxation 
of Pope Nicholas in the year 1291, 
valued at twelve marks, the tithes sixteén 
shillings. By the country people it is 
generally called ‘* Killieth.” Colgan 
reckons this church to be one of those 
founded by St. Patrick, and on the au- 
thority of the Sanctilogium Genealogi- 
cum represents Eugenius and Niellus as 
as its first ministers. In the annals of 
Tigernach in the year 1002, and of the 
Four Masters in 1001, it is called Cill- 


Pope Eugenius IV.,in which he enumerates the shortcomings| chath. In 1034 it was annexed to the See lands of Down, 


of the Bishop ; the letter will be found at length in Prene’s 
Register, Armagh, page 181. However, it is only doing justice 
to the fame of ‘* old Ireland” to note that these worthy suc- 
cessors of St. Cailin were not Irish—or at least ‘‘ mere Irish,”’ 
for it appears, by an act of parliament of the year 1380, that 
ho person.of that description should be permitted to profess 


himself in the abbey of Down; and there is on the. Patent} dignity. (a) 


Roll in Chancery, a pardon to this John Soly, Bishop of 
Down, described as late Prior of the Cathedral of St. Patrick 
of Down, acquitting him of all treasons, transgressions, and 





of which he had been indicted. | Prene. Reg. Meg. 


and about the year 1178, John De Courcy confirmed the pos- 
session of Kilcleth to the Bishop. About the year 11838, 
Bishop Malachy granted the church of Kilcleth to the abbey 
of St. Patrick. In the fifteenth century this parish was the 
corps of the arehdeaconry of Down, and when the chapter was 
remodelled in 1609; it continued in connexion with the same 


There was here formerly an abbey under St. Eugene. and 
St. Neill, disciples of St. Patrick ; also an hospital for lepers, 


(a) Reeves’s “ Ecclesiastical Antiquities.” Bede, H.B. iii 26:' Reg. 
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of which there are still some remains. According to the Ord- 
nance Survey, the parish contains 2,424 statute acres ; there 
is no waste nor bog, and the land is extremely well cultivated, 
furnishing much wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes for expor- 
tation. The living is a rectory in the diocese of Down, and 
in the patronage of the Bishop. The church is a small, plain 
building on an elevated spot near the sea-shore. There is 
is a glebe house, with nineteen acres glebe. 

“Tn this parish N. W. of the church, which occupies the 
original] site, is a tract of 400 acres, belonging to the arch- 
deaconry, which the Ordnance Survey lays down as a single 
townland under the name of Glebe, though consisting of three 
denominations, Drumroe, Carriff, and Carrowvanish, or as 
they were called in 1592, Spittle-quarter, Carrowreagh, and 
Fermeannes. In the first of the quarter-lands is a plot called 
the Spittle-field. These were the remains of an hospital of 
lepers which was standing here in the fourteenth century.” (a) 

In 1386, Robert De Vere, Marquis of Dublin, committed to 
Nicholas Lepyng the custody of the leper’s house’of St. Peter, 
nigh Kycleth in Ulster; and in 1414, the king committed 
to John FitzRichard, chaplain, John Molyn, and Walter 
Sely, the custody of the hospital or leper houses of St. 
Nicholas of Down, and St. Peter of Kycleth, with their lands 
and appurtenances to be held while in the king’s hands. (6) 

A family of the name of Fitzsimons was in possession of 
Kilclief in the reign of Charles I., for by inquisition taken at 
Down on the 9th of ‘August, 1625, it appears that Nicholas 
Fitzsimons was seized in fee of the town and lands of Kil- 
clief, in the county of Down, containing 120 acres, Grannagh 
60 acres, and other lands, and being so seized, he died on the 
18th March, 1618. 

He was succeeded by his grandson Nicholas, who was son 
of Patrick Fitzsimons. 

Patrick died in the year 1606, and the inquisition states 
that the premises in Kilclief were held by the Bishop of Con- 
nor, as of his manor of court by fealty. (c) | 

‘¢ Near Strangford, farther up the strait, are two old castles, 
one called Walshe’s Castle, the other Castle Audley. ‘This 
latter from its bold situation commands a view of the lake as 
far as Newtown. ‘The name of this castle shews that it was 
built by one of the Audleys, who settled here under John 
De Courcy in the infancy of the English government. Porta- 
ferry Castle was the ancient seat of the Savages. Arquin was 
likewise a castle antl dwelling-house of another branch of this 
ancient family, inclosed within a rampart and standing boldly 
over the lake. In this part of the Ards there are yet re- 
maining Quintin Bay Castle, Newcastle, and Kirkstown. This 
and Ballygalgot Castle were buiit, alter the accession of James 
I., by. Rowland Savage of Arquin. 

‘¢ Two very remarkable cairns, or heaps of rude stones, exist 
in this county—one on the summit of Slieve Croob mountain 
being near eighty yards in circumference at the bottom, and 
about fifty in circumference on the top. On this platform a 
number of smaller cairns are raised of different heights and 
dimensions. 
various sizes, but mostly portable. This is the largest cairn 
in the county ; but the other, near the little village of Anna- 
down, is more curious, from its having been discovered, about 
sixty years ago, to contain within its circumference, which is 
about sixty yards, and towards the bottom, a large smooth 
stone of a square figure, from seven to eight feet over, and 
supported by several other stones about three feet and a-half 
high, forming underneath a sort of chamber, in which were 
found ashes and a number of bones to appearance human. 
Upon the surface of this large stone, when the smaller stones, 
which were pyramidically arranged, were removed, a quantity 
of black ashes were found. ‘ile entrance. to this chamber 
was towards the north, and under several flat stones regularly 

(a) Reeves’s “ Ecclesiastie:] Antiquities.” 

-(6) Patent Rolls, Chancery. 

(c) Records of Chancery. 


The stones of which these are formed are of 
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disposed in front of each other, and extending to the outside 
of the cairn. 

‘‘Of the pillar stones the most remarkable are those near 
Sliddery Ford, to the south of Dundram. They consist of ten 
or twelve, standing in a circle, the diameter of which is about 
eight or ten yards, and are about three or four feet in height. 
Without digging and clearing the earth away, nothing accurate 
could be determined concerning this piece of antiquity, as the 
soil about it has been often disturbed, and many of the stones 
seem to have been displaced. Another very remarkable stone 
stands on the summit of a hill near Saintfield ; it is about six 
feet above the surface, and from its dimensions must have 
required considerable exertions to place it there. Of thestone 
altars or cromlechs there are several. One on the hill called 
Slieve-na-Grideal, eleven feet long, eight feet broad, and from 
a foot to eighteen inches in depth ; stands upon two supporters. 
Another stands in the townland of Laganeneys, in the bosom 
of a mountain, towards the south. There are other remains 
of the same description in other places, particularly one near 
Rathfryland, and ,another between Castlereagh and Cumber; 
but the cromlech in the Giant’s Ring, near the church of 
Dromboe, on the summit of a hill between Lisburn and Belfast, 
is placed on the centre of one of the most stupendous works 
of antiquity this country can boast of. The enclosure in the 
centre of which stands this altar is circular, one-third of a 
mile in circumference ; the rampart which surrounds it, sloping 
on each side instead of ending in a point, is sufficiently wide 
for two to ride a breast. The whole is so proportioned that 
a person standing near the altar can only see the enclosure 
and the sky. (a) 

‘¢ There is a very fine mount ai Donaghadee, another at Dun- 
donald, and a fort near Crownbridge, three mounts with the 
remains of castles still existing on them—Castlereagh, Castle- 
creen, and Clogh. The Fort at Lisnegad, near Scarvagh, 
deserves to be particularly mentioned, on account of a very 
curious Outwork, or rather as it appeared, covered way of great 
breadth and depth, which runs from it through the garden and 
demesne of the late John Reilly, Esq., to a considerable dis- 
tance, and seems to have been a line of communication be- 
tween two distant posts, probably of the Danes, who are said 
to have penetrated as far to the west as the city of Armagh. (b) 








Tre.—In all the actions which a man performs some part of his 
life passes. We die while doing that for which alone our sliding 
life was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, time keeps its con- 
stunt pace, and flies as fast in idleness as in employment. Whether 
we play, or labour, or sleep, or dance, or study, the sun posts on, 
and the sand runs. An hour of vice is as long as-an hour of virtue. 
But the difference between good and bad actions is infinite. Good 
actions, though they diminish our time here as well as bad actions, 
yet they lay up for us a happiness in eternity ; and will recompense 
what they take away by a plentiful return at Jast. When we trade 
with virtue we do but buy pleasure at the expense of time. So it 
is not so much a consuming of time as an exchange. As aman 
sows his corn, he is content to wait a while, that he may, at the 
harvest. receive with advantage.— Owen Feltham, 1636. 

Mvsic.—Music must have been the gift of God. Man did not com- 
municate to the extended wire its vibrations; man did not give to the 





| such exact responsiveness 
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surrounding air its undulatory motion; man did not organize the ear to 
or the brain to such acute sensibility of what 


~oSy 


| the ear conveys. Man could not have made music, had God not intended 


it. The power was his, and the gift was his; man has possession and 
thinks it his own. It administerers to his pleasures, it buys him the ap- 
plause of men, it feeds nis unhallowed passions, drives away thought, and 
helps to make him heppy, in forgetfulness of what he is, and is to be. 
In many families, this delightful talent forms the evening recreation of a 
well-spent day, the home festival of domestic cheerfulness and affection, 
or the solace, perhaps, of some anxious, lonely hour. I believe that 
music stands thus in some families, entirely divested of every injurious 
application, and administering to one part of the Creator’s purpose—the 
happiness of man.—Caroline Fry. 
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(2) Duboyrdieu’s “ Statistical Survey.” 
(4) Harris’s “ Down.” 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF COLLIER, 
THE LAST OF THE IRISH HIGHWAYMEN. 


We knew Collier—we have spoken to him, shaken hands 
with him, and have even, as few can boast, had drinks with 
him. Collier and we were neighbours—a few houses 
divided our domiciles in the sweet half-county town of 
Navan; for Trim and Navan still at least claim precedence 
in that respect. When the great question between Dublin 
and Edinburgh shall have been definitely settled, it may be 
time to consider the respective claims to precedence of 
the Meath towns. On Trim we have already had an arti- 
cle—to Collier and to Navan, the last head-quarters of the 
erst formidable outlaw, we shall now confine our remarks. 

The once walled, corporate, and still important town of 
Navan was in times of old placed on the very borders of the 
Pale—that is to say, in a position fo be harried any day 
either by the English usurpers and invaders or by the 
“Trish enemy.” During the excavating work necessary for 
railway purposes, some years ago, an awful number of human 
skeletons were exhumed. These were chiefly discovered 
almost upon the site of the present railway station, and 
between that and the bridge over the Boyne, where there is 
a slight “ cutting.” Now, these bones and their accompany- 
ing antiquities, which were carefully inspected by the 
writer, indicated that strife and warfare, battle, murder, 
and sudden death had not been unknown to the people of 
Navan, at least some thousand years ago. ‘The warlike 
spiritof Meath isacknowledged—has been proverbial from the 
days when Fion, or Fin {ac Cumbhat, generalled the militia of 
Erin, even down to the time of the battle of Tara, 1798, 
and perhaps later. But we feel that we are digressing, and 
might fairly be asked, what has much of the foregoing to do 
with the proposed notice of our friend, ‘Collier the robber ?” 
Without presuming to claim any originality of idea, we may 
state that a very long-minded race of people, like the Irish, 
may urge what our French neighbours style ‘extenuating 
circumstances” if they occasionally hold, or held, a kind of 
traditional feeling of compassion, or even admiration, for 
any martial outlaw—or, indeed, any “banished man”— 
whose name had not been wedded to deeds of treachery or 
cold-blooded villany.° The coys5h=he (pronounced tory), or 
hunted man, has for ages received the uninquiring sympathy 
of the natives of Ireland. As we have already suggested, 
the peasantry of Meath, at the time of Collier’s earlier ex- 
ploits, still held some of the ancient, or rather medieval feel- 
ing of regard for the man who, against mighty odds, still 
holds himself independent of law, which he despises, and 
who, while he robs from the rich, has ever an open hand for 
the poor and oppressed. Collier could ‘never have run the 
course which he so successfully accomplished, had he not 
fully enjoyed the sympathies of the masses. With them he 
represented what their grandfathers had often told them 
of—the last few men and true who had still loyally main- 
tained right against might, until driven to desperation, 
without home or means of making a pewter shilling (such 
was the kind of silver coined for Ireland by William and 
Mary). They either took wings (like wild geese, as they 
were often called) and migrated to other lands, or lived, or 
rather existed, in a chronic state of war with the men of 
name or no name who usurped their fields, Collier, how- 
ever, had no claim to the dignity of a “ misguided” patriot. 
He was simply a man of great powers of body, and possessed 
of a desire to help himself by a coup de main to what others 
had gained by industry of a lawful and ordinary kind. He 
was stark plain, highwayman—lived so, and might have 
died so but for certain considerations which have never 
hitherto been brought before the public. These reasons, we 
hope, shall be sufficiently plain; but at present we must 
confine our rémarks to the robber career of our hero. 
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Collier bas been styled the last of the Trish highwaymen. 
For many years his name was famous with some, infamous 
with others, in the counties of Cavan, Louth, Meath, and 
the northern part of Dublin. He appears in general to have 
worked singly, though it is certain that at times he had his 
following. It has been remarked of him that in his long 
career of cateran existence he never committed a single 
murder. There is, indeed, a story of doubtful authority, 
attributing to him the death, by shooting, of an accomplice 
who had laid a plan to betray the gang. ‘The tale may or 
may not be founded on fact ; but even if true, the act, under 
the circumstances, can hardly be considered to amount to 
murder. Jt may be remarked that in the practice of his 
profession Collier appears never to have used unnecessary 
violence. He frightened his victims into the surrender of 
their money and valuables by strategy rather than by brute 
force. 

His great exploit— that of plundering the mailcoach single- 
handed —is still, in the counties of Meath and Dublin, the 
subject of many a winter night’s story. This feat was ac- 
complished by the exercise of as much cunning as daring. 
The robber at the time was quite destitute; business had 
been bad, end he found himself without food, money, or 
companions. <A successful attack upon his Majesty’s mail, 
which usually conveyed,a number of bullion-carrying pas- 
sengers, promised him a happy issue from all his difficulties, 
at least for atime. But how could one man hope to succeed 
in such an enterprise? The guard was certainly armed with 
sword, pistols, and a blunderbuss; no doubt, the passengers 
would also carry firearms. The odds were terribly against 
him ; but what will not genius accomplish ? and Collier cer- 
tainly was a genius in his way. Collecting a number of old 
hats and tattered relics of coats, which had probably been used 
in the formation of “ scare-crows,” he arranged them in a 
hedge by the side of the great northern road, at a point 
where there was a hill, up which the driver usually walked 
the horses. There was just a faint moonlight, so that 
nothing could be distinctly seen. As the mail slowly 
approached the ambush, Collier leaped out into the middle 
of the road, and, addressing the “ dummies,” shouted at 
them, on pain of death, noé to fire. “ Now, gentlemen,” 
said he to the guard and passengers, “‘resistance is useless, 
My men liue the ditches, and only wait for a word to riddle 
the whole of you.” Then, turning his face to the hedge, he 
roared, “ Steady, boys! Cover them well, horses and all!” 
The terrified occupants of the coach are said to have 
“shelled out” very copiously, and the ruse was not dis- 
covered until “the captain” had honoured a distant part of 
the country with his presence. 

That Collier had many friends amongst the peasantry is 
well known. If a number of stories which are teld of him 
be true, he appears to have been ever ready to assist the 
weak at the expense of the strong. ‘Take the following, for 
instance. A widow, having been served with a process of 
ejectment from her little farm, was sitting at her door, ery- 
ing bitterly. Collier, who happened to be passing, addressed 
the poor creature, and soon learned the cause of her grief. 
Money she had not; but Collier at the time appears to have 
been in cash. He desired the woman to send notice to her 
landlord to come to her house on the following day at a 
certain hour, when he would be paid the rent in full. He 
then inquired how much she owed, and upon being informed 
of the amount, produced from his pocket the required sum, 
which he handed to the widow, desiring her to be most 
particular in procuring a receipt. At the appointed time 
the landlord duly arrived, and received the money, handing 
an acknowledgment to the now happy tenant. Upon his 
departure from the cottage, on his way home, the landlord 
was waited upon by Collier, who desired him to stand and 
deliver what money he had about him. The unfortunate 
man declared that he carried no cash, whereupon Collier 
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slyly reminded him of the rent which had just been paid. 
Of course, the sum, whatever it was, soon changed hands, 
our friend receiving once more what had been his own notes. 
Surely, all parties should have been satisfied. The widow 
had paid the rent, and held a receipt—and Collier was none 
the poorer ! 

A Mr, S. was once upon such intimate terms with Collier 
as to call him “‘ Michael.” This gentleman on one occasion 
lost most mysteriously seven heifers. About the same time 
Collier had been pretty active in the neighbourhood, and 
Mr. §.’s suspicions soon turned upon him, and he accordingly 
taxed him with the theft, saying that he thought Col- 
lier the last person who would be likely to treat him so. 
“Well,” replied the robber, ‘‘I would not have taken them 
but’ that I was very hard-up, and rest assured that you shall 
be honestly paid for them.” 

At alate hour one night, shortly after this interview, a 
knock was heard at Mr. S.’8 door. It was Collier’s knock, 
as the gentleman, who was within, well knew. “I thought,” 
said Mr. $., speaking from the inside, “that it was enough 
for you to take my cattle; surely you don’t want to rob my 
house?” ‘Open the door,” quoth the visitor, “I want to 
pay you for your heifers.” An admission was thereupon 
granted, when, to the surprise of Mr. 8., the highwayman 
placed upon the table £49, being*£7 a-piece for the seven 
heifers, and the sum he said he had received forthem. Mr. 
S. inquired whether he would be safe in taking the money ? 
Collier assured him that he had just ten minutes before 
robbed a coach, and that the notes were part of the plunder, 
and that his coming thus quickly was from an anxiety to 
pay a debt to a friend. Mr. S. wisely hesitated to accept 
the notes, whereupon Collier received them back, saying that 
he would get them changed. The highwayman, it is said, 
never gave Mr. S. another opportunity of refusing money. 

There is much in the history of Collier’s restless life to 
excite our wonder in these days of “ peelers” and electric 
telegraph posts. Of his “ hair-breadth scapes” by land and 
water many stories are still current along the banks of the 
“ nleasant Boyne.” He is said to have broken from Trim 
gaol, and, by swimming, to have placed the river between 
himself and his pursuers. On this occasion he escaped un- 
scathed the repeated fire of the warders. 

It is related of him that one day, being hotly pursued by 
the ‘‘army,” he arrived in a field adjoining the Boyne 
obelisk, where a number of men and women were digging 
potatoes. Here his presence of mind served him well. He 
boldly announced who he was, and threw himself upon the 
mercy of the people. The appeal was not made in vain. In 
a moment, and just as the pack of soldiers appeared, as it 
were in-full cry, he was placed in a pit, and covered with 
potatoes, only one small breathing-hole being left in his im- 
promptu counterpane. 

At length a time arrived when the wily fox was trapped, 
cabined, cribbed, and condemned to transportation for life. 
This sentence, strange to say, appears to have led to his per- 
fect liberty. How little we know what is good for us! 

It appears that in New South Wales, during some period 
of Collier’s sojourn as a convict, there was a betting man of 
high military rank, who wagered with the then governor of 
the settlement that there existed not one amongst the thieves 
and highwaymen at the time within his charge possessed of 
tact and cleverness enough to rob him. The governor, ac- 
cording to the current relation, appears to have accepted the 
bet; and the money having been staked (some £500, we 
have been told), nothing more was heard of the matter, even 
by the parties most interested, until at length the news ar- 
rives at all the outposts that an officer of high rank and noted 
courage has been stopped and plundered by a highwayman |! 
Collier, as it afterwards appeared, had been permitted in a 
kind of parole to be out for a night. No doubt, he had his 

mission, which was to rob the soldier and win the wager for 
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the other party. As the story goes, Collier, in order to 
effect his liberty, was very glad to run any risk; but his old 
calling had afforded him an education which was destined to 
serve its possessor atacrisis. Disguised as an ancient native 
woman, feeble and tottering, he was enabled to approach 
the “sporting man” in the semblance of a creature wishing 
to present a petition. On the part of the one, an almost 
involuntary inclination of body to look at the unexpected 
document was met suddenly and decisively by a spring from 
the ground, and the “ Collier” grip. There was no parley— 
in an instant the robber had departed, leaving his victim 
minus watch, money, epaulettes, sword, &c.—and, unkindest 
cut of all, securely handcuffed! Now it was, according to 
all authorities, such as they are, that Collier’s fortune was 
made. The governor had his money and likewise his man. 

The semi-pardoned highwayman of old Erin could procure 
a complete dismiss whenever he elected to join a regiment, 
whether imperial or local, we do not remember—but at 
anyrate, he ‘*‘ took the shilling,” and was as free'a man 
as any of the rank and file of Her Majesty’s forces at home 
or abroad may be considered to be. Whether he was aman 
who, in the antipodes, did unto others, in his soldier capacity, 
what he would not have had done unto himself, is a question 
upon which we possess no information; but certain it is that 
Private Collier had his promotion, discharge, and passage to 
Ireland. He was once more a free Man in every sense of 
the word—at least to all appearance ; and as such it was our 
pleasure to know him as a neighbour when, for a few years, we 
lived in Ludlow-street, Navan. We observed the ex-highway- 
man to be particularly guarded about any statements relating 
to his old calling ; we heard at the time that all “boys” in 
trouble, or expecting to be in trouble, asked his counsel and 
advice ; we were aware that common report stated that he 
kept a house of some disreputable character in Navan—no- 
body knew exactly how he lived ; yet we confess we liked at 
times to converse with a live highwayman, ex though he was. 

Collier died of cholera, while attending the Bellewstown 
races in 1849. Some years afterwards we were shown a 
book which had belonged to a late police official of Meath, a 
county book, in which were very many curious entries like 
the following : 


Paid to C. for secret information ee - £10 O 
Paid to C. for information ‘i ee £0 10 0 
Sundries to C. ba £1 15 0 


These kind of mems. were sufficiently numerous, and if any 
doubts might have been entertained of the individuality of 
“C.,” all were set at rest by the possessor of the book stating 
to the author of this paper, that upon several occasions 
“T have handed Collier the secret service money myself.” 

And now one word about the personal appearance of “the 
last of the Irish highwaymen,” but not perhaps the last of 
[rish informers. Collier, as all Navan people who can re- 
collect the time of the Queen’s first visit to Ireland, know, was a 
man about six feet two inches in height, thin, muscular, and 
what we call loose-limbed. His face was hard, his jaw 
angular; but withal he did not give the idea of a ‘ruffian, or 
even of a very depraved character. His dress was peculiar, 
always full-dress—that is, he invariably wore knee-breeches, 
a blue tail-coat with brass buttons, a canary-colored vest, 
and a white cravat. During the latter part of his life, like 
other great men, he became rather addicted to the bottle. His 
last road exploit we had ourselves the fortune to witness. 

Moran’s coach from Dublin, was just entering the town of 
Navan, when, at the place where the present railway viaduct 
over the Boyne meets the road, Collier, in a state of semi- 
intoxication, sprang forth, seized the leaders by the mouth, 
and nearly threw them on their haunches. He succeeded 
in stopping the coach, and then by one vigorous bound he 
retreated to the roadside with a mighty slap on his iron 
knee and a whirroo, that “by gorra, Collier, there’s something 
in you yet!” |  W.F. W. 
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A. DOBS AND HIS BROTHER E. 
A SKETCH OF DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. C. Irwin. 


Wuen I quitted Dr. Ferula’s scholastic establishment for 
college, my recollection of Augustus Dobs was limited to 
the image of a dirty rosy-faced boy of twelve, tall for his 
age, and by no means studious, who invariably appeared to 
me under two phases—one, when sitting at his desk with a 
fist, grimy with slate pencil and tears, crammed into one of 
his eyes after a “whopping,” endeavouring with lugubrious 
incapacity to resolve some problem in decimal fractions; 
and another, when, released after school hours, his native 
instinct, joyous and elastic, rebounded at the prospect of 
a tart-feast, or any game originated on the moment by his 
companions. His temperament, which was naturally jubi- 
lant and enthusiastic, and his appearance, which was comely, 
differed wholly from that of his little brother Edgar—a 
hard, compact, angular, light-haired, bleary-eyed boy, who 
seemed as if he had been born in a hard frost, cradled on 
shingle, and fed on sailors’ biscuit, and whose tendency to 
arithmetical studies was so inveterate that his bed-fellows 
stated they had often their first sleep broken by his mutter- 
ing in his sleep fragmentary sentences “ about multiplying 
the numerator and denominator, and such stuff, like a ma- 
chine.”’ 

After I quitted Dr. F.’s, I saw no more of either of them 
for ten years ; after which interva!, walking down the Strand 
one day, I encountered Augustus, whose countenance I could 
not forget, though he had sprung up to a considerable alti- 
tude, and who, on my inquiring whether he was studying 
for any of the learned professions, informed me that his turn 
of mind was adverse to any, and that he had been connected 
for some time with a tri-weekly journal—or, as he called it, 
an Organ of Public Opinion—the European Surveyor, whose 
influence, he added, though but lately started, “‘ was assum- 
ing an unquestioned predominance.”’ 

His demeanour, I found, was as much changed as his ap- 
pearance ; it had become self-possessed, and his tone autho- 
ritative ; a carelessness in his dress was also noticeable, and 
I observed that his shirt-front and fingers were stained—it 
seemed to me ostentatiously—with ink. Having inquired for 
his brother, he shook his head smiling, and said, with curt 
brevity, that his character had become totally changed since 
I had seen him at F.’s; and began to talk about the ministry, 
adding that a dissolution would be a proximate event of the 
succeeding week. Having asked him to call on me soon, he 
excused himself on the ground of the multiplicity of work 
he had to get through, but requested me to look in at his 
rooms on the next or any Saturday evening, when he would 
introduce me to some of his collaborateurs, Then, having 
referred to his watch, and alluded to the exigencies of public 
business, he shook my hand coldly, and went off, with his 
hands in his pockets and his head reflectively declined, at a 
rapid pace. 

As it happened, finding myself, one Saturday evening 
shortly afterwards, in the neighbourhood of his address, 
which was in a street near Golden-sauare, I bethought my- 
self of his invitation, and soon found myself in a chamber 
strewed with piles of journals, magazines, and books, in the 
centre of which Augustus and several of his friends were 
seated round a table, discussing stout, gin-and-water, tobacco, 
and the topics of the day. 

Having given me an enthusiastic welcome, and introduced 
me to his friends—* Mr. Judkins of the Chronos,” a gentle- 
man of grave and polite aspect; ‘‘ Mr. Cisseau, sub-editor 
of the Tweazer,” a youth of his own age; and “Mr, O’F lynn, 
a litterateur whose pen sparkled in all the magazines”—Dobs 
assisted me to some Hollands-and-wa‘er and a pipe, and the 
conversation, which my entrée had interrupted, proceeded. 











Dobs, I found, led the conversation, leaning back in his 
chair, and speaking with a certain emphatic and dictatorial 
manner which quite astonished me, so different was it from 
that of my school recollections; Judkins, whose grey eyes 
sparkled quietly under his broad wrinkled forehead, as he 
regarded his host, smoked his cigar, and imbibed his liquor 
with extreme moderation, dropping an occasional remark ; 
while, on the other hand, O’Flynn smoked violently, talked 
impulsively, and was constantly replenishing his glass. 

“ Well, old boy,” said the latter to Dobs, while he worked 

up some cavendish between his hands, “ how does the life 
of an editor agree with you? I ask for information, Mr. 
B.” (to me), “for I never wrote a leader in my life; it’s one 
of the things I can no more do than resist your capital lush, 
Dobs, my boy.” 
“A good deal of hard head-work,” replied Dobs; “ but 
it's the same with the bar and the House of Commons ; and 
I confess I prefer my metier to either, as it exercises a 
more extensive influence. To direct public opinion is vir- 
tually to govern.” 

“True,” said Judkins, with an almost imperceptible wink 
at me, and in an insouciant and imperturbable manner ; 
“the writer of a leading article, which acts asea motive 
power, is a ruler to the extent of the circulation of the 
paper; and Dobs, though he has only been elevated from 
the scissors to the pen a couple of months, Mr. B., is a 
capital hand atthem. Good, however, Dobs, as your writing 
on topics of general and integral interest are, what I espe- 
cially admire are your foreign, your European articles. 
There’s a tone about them, my lad, that, though I’m in the 
same line myself, I sincerely admit I never could attain. By 
the way” (glancing sideways at me), “what do you think 
of the present status quo? Will Napoleon go to war about 
the Rhine frontier ?” 

“For the restoration of territorial demarcation?” said 
Dobs, knocking the ashes off his cigar with a composed air. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Master of his position,” returned Dobs, “ the initiative 
is in his hands; and it’s my opinion that his destiny will 
remain unaccomplished until imperial traditions have been 
realized.” 

‘But what of Prussia and Germany? Will they, think 
you, submit the matter to arbitration ?” inquired Judkins, 
with a humorous deferential look, as he moistened his cigar. 

“The solution of the question active,” replied Dobs, “ will 
manifestly be resolved by contingent conditions. The geo- 
eraphical problem is indeed simple, but that of territorial 
compensation complex. With Sleswick, Prussia may be 
satisfied; but what equivalent, calculated to restore her 
solidarity, is Germany to receive for such an invasion of her 
integrity ? That is the question brulante, and the first to be 
considered. We are next to survey the means; for if 
France submits the frontier problem to arbitration, armies 
will of course be essential to support the basis of mediation ; 
and I, for one, am of opinion that, should a hitch occur, 
the military aspiration of two great nations will naturally 
scek a solution of the difficulty in the logic of accomplished 
facts.” 

‘‘ Dobs states the matter with his usual clearness,” said 
Judkins; “the geographical problem is simple—rivers, 
mountains, language, and so on, are the natural limits of 
nations; but politically, the French say they have no fron- 
tiers. ‘They would now and then, when they get out of the 
chains to which they adapt themselves, as to any other 


fashion, revolutionize and, I need not say, Frenchify the 


world—if they could.” 

“Faith,” said O'Flynn, who designedly payed no atten- 
tion to Judkins, “ Dobs talks as nearly as possible like a 
protocol ; everything he writes has the air of a state paper. 
I remember years ago, when I began to scribble magazine 
articles, I had once occasion to look over a protocol, to see 
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how diplomatists wrote, under the juvenile impression they 
talked in the same way, which, I believe, is not the case. 
Dobs, however, has caught the high esoteric style exactly.” 

‘Oh! you flatter me, O'Flynn,” returned. Dobs, blushing; 
“and must permit me to pay my tribute of unaffected ad- 
miration to the ease and delightful discursiveness of your 
manner, which is so much liked now-a-days in magazine 
writing.” 

“ Capital,” said Judkins ; “ tell us the secret of it, O'F.” 

“Faith,” said O’Flynn, “as you mention the matter, I 
may say that the secret of my style consists in the fact that 
I have none. When I began to scribble in the magazines, I 
had a great deal to do to tone myself down to the free-and- 
easy, conversational manner you allude to, for my first com- 
positions were of course epics and tragedies. I remember at 
that time getting a note from B. of the Q. to write an article 
on a subject I was perfectly ignorant of, by the 15th. This 
was on the 10th. After looking up a couple of books I 
began in a stately manner—something in the style of 
Hooker—to open up the subject, and sent the first sheets of 
MS. to B., who returned them to me, marked ‘ Won't do— 
too stiff; talk more—write less.’ I took his advice; and 
when l’ve,now a magazine article to write, the thing being 
to produce quantity, I begin talking about anything I have 
in my head at the time, which generally makes a page or 
two; then hook-and-eye it on to the subject, with which I 
proceed a little for that day ; the next, I pick up something 
else from a book or a chap, and dovetail that too; and in 
this way I find that the gossiping sort of thing takes far 
better than if I treated my subject with the profoundest 
learning, and in the most eloquent or exact style. This is 
my invariable rule, whether I am to be literary, humorous, 
philosophical, or anything else. Mine is the generally illus- 
trative, the erratic familiar, and its only disadvantage is, 
that it is becoming too common. Some chaps I know say 
that style is degenerating, and if, as Buffon says, it is the 
man, many a fellow like me is in a bad way.” 

“ Cheap literature is like Manchester cotton,” said Jud- 
kins ; “‘it suits the multitude, and wears well enough for a 
month, when readers shift themselves again with a clean suit 
of the same. Embroidery and velvet are for the wealthy 
and scholars, but commend me to the easy writing which 
makes the easy reading.” 

_ Here we were interrupted by the entrance of a tall, pale 
lad of poetic aspect, whose long hair floated on his turned- 
down shirt-collar, and in whose much improved aspect I re- 
cognized the younger brother of my host. His face had be- 
come animated, his manner was modest and reserved, and at 
times, when he spoke, the nervous colour mounted to his cheek. 

After we had exchanged a few words, O’F lynn, whose 
talk, as the gin-and-water began to tell upon him, had a ring 
in it like the rattle of shillelaghs, cried, ‘‘ By the way, Dobs 
junior, that last poem of yours in the Gusher has, I under- 
stand, made quite a sensation. I mean that Greek sub- 
ject—‘ Kataloumena—Katapulta.’ What do you call it? 
I have a wretched memory for Greek titles. Why, sir, G. 
of the V. says it’s the best thing of the sort since Keats, and 
you know he’s a judge.” 

Could I believe my ears? Yes, it was indeed a fact that 
little Edgar, whom his former fellows used to call “ Scrog- 
gins, the calculating boy,” had cast his arithmetical skin, and 
turned out a rising genius of magazine poetry. 

“I’m glad you like it,” said E. nervously, but with self. 
esteem ; “I wrote it for my amusement. It is, however, far 
beneath my conception.”’ 

. Beautiful,” said O’Flynn; “by St. Patrick, if I could 
write verses like that, I would not call the king my brother. 
What are you at work on now ?” Gals 

“Oh, a magnificent subject,” said E., gazing up at the 
ceiling with an inspired expression—‘’The Phantasma of the 

Ichthyosaurus,’ a subject which will supply materials for a 





pic‘ure of the preadamite earth, with everything on a 
gigantic seale—which in itself comprises the elements of the 
sublime.” 

‘Won't there be a want of human interest in that though ?” 
inquired O’F., looking at E., and pulling with strong interest 
at his pipe. 

‘* Why, no, for I intend to make the animal present at the 


creation of man, and this will afford an opening for the in- 


troduction of the most approved modern theories.” 

“ By Jove! an original idea,” said O’F., “and conceived 
in the scientific spirit—something between Buffon and Milton, 
or Owen and Montgomery. Well, it must be delightful to 
lead the life of a poet, following every fancy, profounding 
every depth, and—and 4 

‘“‘ Oh, divine poetry!” said E., clasping his hands, ** whose 
afflatus raises the soul to the empyrean; whose wings— 
but it is impossible to speak adequately of an inspiration 
which ‘ 

‘Tl am glad, brother, you continue to cultivate your poetic 
taste,’’ interrupted Augustus dictatorially. ‘To the politi- 
cian and ruler the fine art productions of anepoch must ever 
form a subject of careful consideration; being at once the 
aids, as they are the characteristic fruits of a special civili- 
zation. For myself, I admire poetry from that point of 
view—always provided its effect is not intended to interfere 
with the order of affairs established by legislation.” 

Here E.—who, wrapped in enthusiasm, had meanwhile 
unconsciously swallowed a couple of glasses—growing sud- 
denly angry, cried out: “I say, O’F., just listen to the stuff 
this fellow is talking. Why, one would think from his tone 
for the last month he was a cabinet minister. Augustus, I 
cannot refrain from stating my opinion that you are an 
egotist and a fool.” 

‘That I may be an egotist is possible,” returned Augus- 
tus with indifference, “ but I can’t say I resemble you in the 
latter particular.” 

“Then your want of self-knowledge but confirms my 
opinion.” 

“Which is of equal value on that and all other subjects, 
including poetry.” 

‘Come, come,” said Judkins, “let us end this dispute 
between our Editor and Bard. The great army of writers 
resemble soldiers of another order, and should preserve dis- 
cipline. While, however, some of us fire off our brains at 
the public, and hit our mark without knowing it, and others, 
managing to distinguish themselves, get elevated from the 
worsted to the gold epaulette, let us hope that our friends 
whose great talents are undoubted will attain the position 
they deserve in their separate departments, and drink with me 
the toast: ‘May the triumphs achieved by the Leading 
Column be for ever immortalized in the Poets’ Corner !’” 








_—— - 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 
By D. G. D., 


Author of “Love and Faith.” 








Sxetcu I.—ELLEN RATH, OR THE FORGE OF CRAHEEN. 
(Concluded from page 475.) 

It was the spring-time of the year—the lovely month of 
April, All nature was looking fresh, and bright, and charm- 
ing—beautiful exceedingly! Birds sang, flowers bloomed— 
mild, soft, spring breezes stole gently over the blossoming 
earth, laden with life, and health, and fragrance. It was the 
evening hour, between sunset and the rising of the moon, and 
a lovelier light never rested on earth, sea, or sky. Soft, dark, 


purple clouds floated in the stilly ether, from behind which’ 


the early stars were presently to look down with ‘their clear, 
bright eyes—down upon the tender green of the leafy hedges, 
the opening, snowy flush of the hawthorn’s flowering, and the 
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rosy-tinted clouds of the fruit-tree blossoms waving against the 
azure of the evening sky. 

Mogue had been engaged on some special duty rather later 
than usual, and was not expected home until some time before 
nine. It was now long past seven, and Ellen, remembering 
the necessity of having his supper comfortably prepared for 
him, poor man ! after his long, toilsome day of fourteen hours 
work, laid aside the everlasting knitting upon which she had 
been expending her utmost taste and skill (for another little 
stranger being presently expected, a redoubled assiduity was 
necessary to meet whatever extra expense its coming might 
entail), and replenishing the long-neglected fire, proceeded— 
pitcher in hand—to the well, that lay like a sapphire amidst 
the emerald grass and moss-capped stones of the adjoining 
field. It was direetly opposite her mother’s house; Ellen 


could hear the loud-sounding strokes upon the anvil, and the | 


merry laughter'as it rang out clear, boisterous, and unre- 
strained, upon the delicious ‘air of evening. She had left the 
child sitting on the door-step with a little girl some few years 
her senior, both busily employed in weaving daisy chains, and 
had cautioned her not to follow to the field, as the dew was fall- 
ing and she feared her takmg cold. The ditch which bounded 
the meadow was high and slippery, but Ellen how many a 
time since she had been the wife of Mogue, had climbed its 
grassy side to-take a long, wistful, yearning look at the still 
loved roof of the home from which she had been expelled. 
Well, on this particular occasion something in the gladsome 
chiming of those merry voices attracted her, as it were, in spite 
of herself, and setting down the now brimming vessel of spark- 
ling water, she scrambled up the grassy bank, so as to gain a 
glimpse if only of the slates and chimneys—for owing to the 
position of the house, she could literally see nothing more. 
Poor Ellen! her gaze was a very melancholy one, brief as it 
necessarily was, and the large tears chased each other down 
her gentle, sensible face in a way that would have moved any 
one to pity. Would the day ever come when they should be 
reconciled, her mother and herself? Oh! would it ever, ever 
come ? 

A ery, succeeded by a series of appalling shrieks, the frantic 
screaming of a child—her own child—broke suddenly and 
wildly upon Ellen’s ear. The soft, blue atmosphere which 
floated all around, and into whose calm solemnity the curling 
smoke from out her own peaceful cottage was ascending like 
the incense of a sacrifice, was lighted up by a fierce, red, lurid 
glare, as though a sudden blaze of lightning had rent the placid 
heavens; and as the horror-stricken woman, in her wild 
terror, sprang out—reckless and regardless of her own life— 
with one frantic leap into the road below, she met, coming 
towards her in a winding-sheet of flaming fire, with flying feet, 
scorched and streaming hair, and parted, shrieking’ lips, the 
babe who had been to her as the spring of living water in the 
wilderness—the one star of her exiled life—her child, her 
hope, her blessing, the pride and joy beside of poor Mogue’s 
futher’s heart—his ‘‘ yellow-haired” baby daughter ! 

Those terrible, appalling shrieks of mother and child—heard 
even above the ringing clamour of the blacksmith’s forge, the 
heavy falling of the hammer, and the loud roaring of the fur- 
hace blaze—brought every living being within the walls in the 
twinkling of an eye to the scene of Ellen Rath’s despair. 
Her step-father—poor, good-natured Paddy Brennan—was 
the first to reach the spot; but having been at work, and con- 
sequently without his coat, he for the instant had no means 
of extinguishing’ the devouring element. Quick as thought, 
However, he caught the little creature in his arms, getting 
himself nearly scorched and burned in so doing, and succeeded 
u rolling round her the first of a dozen jackets, eagerly torn 
off in the general zeal to be of service. But the fire had done 
's work—its mission was fulfilled. No more was the light of 
ler baby smile to cheer the poor, hard-working father when 
be returned from his daily toil. No more was the welcome 
ound of her innocent prattle to break in upon the mother’s 
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saddened thoughts with a thrill of joy, as though an angel 
spoke. Ah! no, never, never more! Upon that same road 
where, under the spreading alder tree, Ellen had first listened 
to honest Mogue’s simple tale of love—upon that same road 
where they had met the day which had witnessed the celebra- 
tion of their secret marriage—upon that same road, over whose 
moonlit path they had taken their lonely way the night when 
they had been driven forth from the roof they had never entered 
under since—well, there—even there—quivering, gasping, and 
expiring, lay in her speechless agony the half-consumed form 
of little Mary Rath ! 

The mother, as if paralyzed, had knelt down on the ground 
beside her, white and tearless, with a stunned, bewildered look, 
as though all sense had been struck out of her. Very quiet — 
painfully so, indeed; with a sort of stony stillness about her 
quite dreadful to behold ; perfectly dead to all outward sensa- 
tions ; utterly unconscious that her own long estranged mother’s 
arms were round her—her own mother’s tears falling fast and 
thick upon her neck as she strove to draw her closer to her 
bosom, as though by so doing she could hide from her the 
sight of the terrible calamity which was staring them so fear- 
fully in the face. Yes, the reconciliation had come at last— 
the hour of forgiveness had arrived. Poor little stricken, 
perished flower! the flames which so ruthlessly destroyed 
that fair young life, had enkindled the funeral pile of the last 
spark of anger, resentment, animosity, or hate. 

Over the threshold of her own old home Ellen was led by 
the same hands which had once so rashly thrust her thence. 
The child was laid upon her sister’s bed; such remedies as 
were at hand in eager haste applied. But all. to no purpose. 
Death had set his seal on the father’s ‘* sweet, blue-eyed dar- 
li-g.” Poor, simple Mogue! who just arrived in time to re- 
ceive her last parting sigh, and who roamed about the country 
like a wild man for days afterwards, refusing to be comforted 
‘* because she was not.” 

‘¢ Anyways, ma’am,”’ he said to me, when sufficiently calmed 
down to bear observation upon the subject —‘‘ anyways, ma’am, 
I might have known she wasn’t intinded for us at all, at all, 
only three days afore she was taken, by the appearance she 
had in my eyes one evening an’ she comin’ to meet'me. She 
was liker’a fairy, or somethin’, nor a natural poor man’s child 
like myself—wid a soort of a light about her that I nivir seen 
the likes of afore.” And Ellen would also observe, in refer- 
ring to this great trial, “‘ that though the child was not that 
handsome, as one might say, still there was a look about her 
that somehow anybody would know she was not designedly 
laid out for the world. She was that sinsible, you see, 
ma’am, though bein’ neither cute nor cunnin’, that it was easy 
seein’ she was jist laid out to go.” 

Poor people ! their resignation was something quite beautiful 
to witness, for though Mogue for months afterwards never 
alluded to his child without finding it necessary to draw the 
sleeve of his coat across his blinded eyes, yet he as invariably 
concluded his quiet lamentation for the departed by saying, 
‘¢ God’s will be done! She’s the happy child—betther done 
for nor we could do for her. Glory be to His holy name, that 
took her to Himself—amin.” - 

Ellen did not leave her mother’s house for more than six 
weeks after this sad event; and when she did do so, she bore 
another little helpless creature nestling calmly in her arms. 
She was very, very ill, poor thing! indeed for some days her 
life had been despaired of. But it had pleased Divine Provi- 


dence to restore her to her family once again, though for many 
‘months afierwards she continued sickly and delicate, going 
‘about with that suffering look upon her face—that unutterable 
| expression of patient misery which wrung one’s heart to witness. 
Altogether, she wore such a faded, broken-down appearance, 
‘and was such a wreck of the once admired Ellen Donovan, 
‘that her husband thought he could never make arrangements 


fast enough for taking her away out of the place, for good and 
all, to America. Full of energy, industry, and enterprise— 
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sober, well-conducted, honest, and a good workman, what fear 
would there be that Mogue Rath should not succeed as well as 
any other one of Erin’s exiles that ever crossed the wide 
Atlantic to seek their lowly fortune ? 

He did succeed. Every letter home bore the pleasing in- 
telligence that Eilen and her husband were doing better and 
better still. Ellen had now a fair market for the disposal of 
her handiwork. Good prices were continually ohtained, by 
means of which comforts, and even luxuries, were added to 
make up the measure of their general contentment. In course 
of time, Kate and Mary Donovan, influenced by their sister’s 
glowing representations of the fine life which awaited them 
beyond the seas, followed in her fortunate footsteps ; until find- 
ing themselves all but completely desolate and left alone, the 
old people took courage in the end, and sailed away over the 
same bright track, to spend the remainder of their declining 
days, with their children and their children’s children, in the 
radiant land of the far-off setting sun. 
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A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
(Continued from p. 479.) 

Meanwhile, the tension of the last few hours having given way 
upon the removal of the child, Nora felt her strength was gone ; 
and with a bitter cry which she could not suppress she burst into 
a passion of convulsive sobbing. The doctor led her away—not 
into the room already occupied by the gentlemen, but by another 
door, out into the blessed, tranquil, sweet fresh air of evening. 
Oh! if she could only rest, only sleep and forget, and by such 
means be taken away out of these great miseries, even but fora 
time. 

** Let me be alone—let no one speak to me, or notice me.” It 
was thus see imploringly entreated; and feeling that it would be 
better to do just as she said, the doctor did leave her to do battle 
with her warring thoughts, until, after a brief season of wild 
weeping and agonized distress, having at length worn herself out, 
as it were, and with her physical strength, that capability of fur- 
ther suffering, of further yielding to that instinctive mother-like 
tenderness, which seems to come by nature to some women, she 
strove to lay down this load of newly-found grief at the feet of Him 


who hath said, ‘‘Come to me, all ye who are heavily laden, and I: 


will refresh you.” And thanking God that, sharp as this her 
misery was, it could not separate her from the one true source of 
consolation, this one undying hope, the dream of her Christian 
heart—the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus. 

Scarce knowing what she did, upon finding herself alone, Nora 
had rushed away with a sudden impulse of escape from the near 
vicinity of the dreaded house, down the side of the rocky glen to 
the quiet river’s side. This was a favourite haunt of hers. A 
green carpet of velvety sward, closed round in a semicircle by a 
wall of fantastic rock, about fifty feet in height, in whose crevices 
trees and shrubs had taken root, clothing the grey stone with 
leaves and beauty. Close to the brink of the water, upon this 
mound of lawn-like turf, there stands a slab, or rather block of 
granite, in shape somewhat resembling a rudely sculptured arch. 
it is partly overgrown with ivy, and forms during the season a 
sheltering retreat for the fair bathers who seek in the waters of its 
sparkling stream the luxury of a summer bath. It is named in 
consequence, in local parlance, “ The Ladies’ Bath,” and though a 
miniature cascade hard by dances and leaps with a white glimmer 
of crispy foam within a few paces of its stilly depths, this beautiful 
natural basin is perfectly lake-like in its drowsy quietness, scarcely 
a ripple disturbing the smooth surface of its transparent crystal. 
The evening star now threw her steel-like columns upon its placid 
waters with that dazzling purity of brightness which Venus in the 
springtime so invariably wears. The solemn hills were wrapt in 
twilight shadows, and the silver lamp of the young May moon 
looked tranquilly down upon the fresh fair landscape. More than 
an hour had elapsed since she hal left home, and yet Nora still 
lingered, leaning in very exhaustion against the ivied arch, and 
gazing through her tears upwards towards that blessed heaven to 
which her darling Willie had departed, weeping bitter, hopeless 
tears, poor lonely girl, in her forlornness. 

Suddenly she heard the sound as if some one approaching her, 
walking rapidly—the quick, regular step of a man. What was it 
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that made her heart beat so wildly, so as almost to suffocate he; 
as she stood and listened? The sound has come very near ve 
now. Surely she knows that step. Ah! she had listened, and 
waited, and yearned for it too often in by-gone days to mistake it 
¢ : s trembling 
arm which next instant is attempting to support her—it is his 
voice which utters the whispered words that fell upon her egy 
There was no possibility of disbelieving in it, though she would 
have given her very life to have been able to persuade herself that 


even now. Itis Alfred Leeson’s foot she hears—it is hi 


it was a delusion—that it was not true. 





“ Nora, beloved Nora! thank heaven, we have met again!” 


Bravely had she borne up t!\rough all her blighted hopes, hey 
wearying struggles, her desolation, and her grief; but for this 
meeting, such words as these, she was not prepared, and they {lI 
with the weight of a thunderbolt upon her heart—a humiliation of 


which she had not even dreamed. 


Whether he noted this—whether he saw, with that subtle pene- 
trativeness of his, that any attempt to follow up this unguarded 
ebullition of affection would be attended with consequences de. 
cidedly fatal to his future designs, cannot possibly be stated; but 
after that first brief demonstration, he for the moment ventured 
but little more—or if he did, such was the feverish confusion of his 
listener’s mind that the import of what he said was never by her 


understood. 


In the tranquil moonlight she stood before him, robed by those 


silvery beams which made her look almost as when he had last 


beheld her arrayed in the white garments of a bride. 
something in her appearance so truly touching—in 
face and sorrowful expression, that care-worn, wearied 


There was 
her altered 
look telling 


of days and nights of harder toil than she, poor girl, had strength 
for—that both remorse and commiseration were blended together 


in his tender tone as he addressed her. Briefly, but oh! how 
bitterly, did he allude to the terrible past, and pray of her but once 
to say that she forgave him. And how well he spoke, how deeply 
he seemed himself to feel, how clearly and forcibly to desire to im- 
part the meaning of what he said. Thus had they stood together 
how many a time before, looking eagerly and hopefully into the 
future, trying to picture to themselves a time when all difficulties 


would be swept away, and they should reach the end for which 
they both were living. The extreme mental suffering now written 
upon every feature of his countenance—the heavy trouble lying so 


perceptibly upon his mind, even yet had power to 


move her 


woman’s nature, though the simple fact of his union with another, 


independent of every other circumstance, had sufficed 


to drive all 


sense of tender feeling from her. (Men sometimes do find a some- 
thing of excitement and fascination in the very unsanctity of a 
forbidden affection; a woman rarely, except there is that in the 
character which is neither good nor womanly). She did not mean 
to be unkind; but somehow she could not subdue a feeling of 


repulsion towards Angela’s husband, and so, as she 
tended her hand, in answer to his urgent appeals, she 
served that ** parted as they were for ever in this life, t 
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merely ob- 
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of the past could be productive but of little good to either; that | 
he was the father of one whom she had loved dearly, and that for 
his sake there should be peace between them, even though they 
might never meet each other upon this earth again.” ‘These words, 


and nothing else besides. 
‘‘ What if they were not to be parted for ever—what 
sion between them were but a temporary barrier, and 


were free, unfettered, her own once more, ready and 


before the truthful, indignant, pure-minded gaze of the 
had once forsaken. There was no change in ker voice 


if the divi- 


not an in- | 
dissoluble separation, as would seem to be her belief? what if he 
willing to | 
devote all the days of his mortal life to her—his first love and his 
last!” He held her hand as he spoke those wild words with a 
passionate energy, and gazed into her face for a single moment, an 
expression on his countenance from which every rightful feeling in 
Nora’s nature revolted. Their eyes met, and his fell instantaneously 


woman he 
or manner 


when she first looked up and spoke, only that she was very pale 
and trembling nervously. Perhaps there might have been a degree 
of greater firmness in her tone as she commanded him to be from 
thenceforward silent, nor upon such subject ever again to dare thus 
unwarrantably to address her. That his onward progress in the 
ways of sin had evidently been great indeed ; but that for suchs 


climax of iniquity as his last words would seem to imp 


ly, she was 


rather inclined to ascribe it to the present disorder of his mint, 
and to take for madness that which could not otherwise be accounted 
for, save at the expense of every feeling, not only of principle ot 


propriety, but of commonest decency itself. (Exce 
brave, true-hearted, unyielding Nora!) 


lent girl! 
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Now, during the brief period of this agitating scene, more than 
once had she thought she heard a nearing footstep, a light tread 
scarce sounding upon the grass, close to the granite arch. Her 
anxiety to get away being increased by this circumstance, she bade 
her companion a hurried, cold farewell, and was about to hasten 
back to the house, when, like a startled bird springing from its 
covert, the figure of a woman—that of Angela Delasere—stood 
suddenly before them, her drawn, pallid face and the tight clench- 
ing of her h: nds showing the extremity of her agitation. 

Let it be so, let it be!” she cried desperately. ‘‘ J care not. My 
care is past—my child is gone, and I can now defy you and the 
world! The’scornful finger can no longer be pointed at my boy, 
nor the venomed tongue of malice calumniate his name. He is in 
heaven, where those who would do him harm can never find or 
follow him. Be the wife of his father if you will,” she exclaimed, 
turning on Nora in her frenzy. ‘Take him, since he can find no 
happiness but through you—no dream of bliss, save that which 
will cover with undying infamy the name of his dead child’s 
mother! J will no ae stand between, sick as I am of earth 
and life.” And then, wildly addressing her husband, she called 
upon him to kill her, to take her life at once, for that existence 
was no longer desired by her since she had already survived his 
love—his once deep-sworn affection. Never again would she dwell 
beneath his roof—never again would she appear to be unto bim as 
a degraded companion. She would go back to country, home, 

parents, friends—to humble, honorable life, and leave him to such 
peace as the torture of a guilty conscience would afford. 

“You wrong me, Angela—you wrong me, and that most griev- 
ously,” Nora at length ejaculated, a dead weight of sickness falling 
upon her heart. ‘ Your husband is nothing to me or J to him, or 
can we ever be. Our meeting was purely accidental, and my con- 
verse, if you did but hear it all, perfectly free from the slightest 
shadow of reproach. Calm yourself, therefore, and do not add to 
the reality of your present sorrow ideas and fancies of an imagi- 
native kind ;” her clear judgment—clear still even in this hour of 
personal trial and perplexity—giving her the superiority, as it ever 
did in all circumstances of difficulty or danger. 

But poor Angela’s delusion had taken too firm hold of her 
thoughts and brain to be dissipated by any such simple assevera- 
tion. hat terrible agony of which such volumes have been said 
and written—that sharpest, bitterest, most maddening torment, 
jealousy, was burning its ineffaceable brands into the very soul of 
this unacknowledged woman! Upbraiding, denouncing, reproach- 
ing, the words poured forth like a rushing torrent, until her physi- 
cal strength (for she was evidently very ill) gave way before the 
violence: of her emotion, and she fell to the earth fainting, prostrated, 
and senseless. 

To rush homeward at once for assistance, where she found 
everyone in a state of consternation at the disappearance of Mrs. 
Delasere, who had, it appeared, got out through a window without 
shawl, bonnet, or muffling of any kind—to see that, when re-con- 
veyed to the house, she was placed in a chamber as remote as pos- 
sible from that in which her dead child lay—to send to the manor 
house an earnest entreaty for the immediate presence of Surgeon 
Leeson, who had gone away some time before—to despatch another 
messenger for the nearest priest—to strain every nerve in the en- 
deavour to do everything for everybody, having not a moment in 
which to think of herself—these were Nora’s occupations until an 
advanced hour of the night, by which period Mrs. Delasere was, 
though in one sense of the word, recovered, yet rapidly becoming 
dangerously ill indeed—in fact, the last glimmer of reason was 
fading away, and before morning she was completely delirious. 

Three physicians stood by the unconscious woman, giving but 
very faint hope indeed of her recovery. There was something 
upon her mind, they said, which nullified the effects of the 
remedies administered ; and Surgeon Leeson, who took the deepest 
interest in the case, and threw, as he ever did, his entire heart 
and soul into his work, had a serious, earnest conversation with 

ora, touching this self-same subject. 

“Tell me all you know of this poor woman, if but for the sake 
of that poor little fellow yonder,” he said, pointing to the newly- 
made grave in the mountain churchyard, where all that remained 
of 0 Willie Delasere had been that day laid at rest. 

_ Nora had gone there to this solitary place to breathe the fresh 
air, just for a quiet hour in the evening, after her wearisome con- 
finement of the last few days to the close atmosphere of the sad 
sick room, and was rather disconcerted than otherwise by the 
presence of the energetic, unsentimental doctor. She would have 
preferred letting her tears fall unnoticed over the little billowy 
mound, where the shadows of the coming twilight were already 
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| resting. In the silence and solemnity of the place a scene of 


equal. peace seemed to have descended upon her, and she felt as 
though even the mournful death of poor Willie had not been with- 
out its chastening influence in bringing her nearer, even from out 
the depths of her desolation, to her Father and her God. 

Tell me all you know,” Mr. Leeson repeated, sitting down be- 
side her on a tombstone, with his arm upon the branch of a tree 
that formed, as it were, a natural back-rail to this mournful seat 
(with his usual unembarrassed, independent style of assimilating 
himself to circumstances). ‘“ That there is some mystery behind 
all this, I feel perfectly convinced. Once possessed of the proper 
clue, | may perhaps be enabled to unravel it ; and Il am mach mis- 
taken or | may also procure an elixir even for such a hopeless case 
as hers. So just tell me all you know.” 

He was « man, of all others, to be trusted—you might read it in 
his face, that character of reliableness, and sincerity, and faith ; 
and so, with a perfect confidence that she was- justified in so con- 
fiding, she told him what she knew—not, indeed, without averted 
eyes and many breaks between, for the story jarred painfully with 
certain still lingering reminiscences of a love once all her own. 
But yet she told it, simply saying that she believed Angela’s mar- 
riage to have been an illegal one; that circumstanced as her hus- 
band was, she knew he could not, without a sacrifice too tremen- 
dous to be by him for a moment contemplated, render to her the 
tardy justice of a legal union ; and that consequently she feared if 
Mrs. Delasere survived, it would be but to drag on a miserable 
existence without chance or hope of ultimate redress. 

Upon hearing which, Surgeon Leeson abruptly said, fixing his 
glunce upon her as he spoke, ** This is the same man who once de- 
ceived yourself?” 

Her tell-tale face had already betrayed her secret. The scarlet 
colour had mounted even to her brow; but there was no shame in 
that fiery blush, no consciousness of error—there need not be ; and 
she turned to him an instant afterwards, calm, candid, and self- 
possessed—to him, her friend in every hour of peril, and told him 
truthfully that it was even as he had said. 

“ One question more,” Mr. Leeson pleaded again (still looking 
at her with those searching eyes of his). ‘* Suppose this man to be 
still free (as he will be, for his hour is near at hand)—that is, I 
mean so far as property is concerned. The relative so long sup- 
posed to be dead is, as I have already announced to him, returning, 
and Mr. Delasere may make a matrimonial pilgrimage to Jericho, 
and marry « maiden of one of the wandering tribes, if it so please 
him, without any fear of endangering his worldly prosperity. 
Well, supposing this to be the case, could you care for him? would 
you marry him? ‘Tell me truly. Let me hear your answer—yes 
or no.” 

She started up from her seat, her face again all a-glow with ex- 
citement (this gentle, long-suffering girl roused to a recollection of 
herself and her own dignity by the putting of this unmistakeably 
home-thrust question) ; and her voice thrilled through that stilly 
field of grass, as she cried, “ No, never! No degradation could 
have sunk me so low as that. I might die of want, perish of star- 
vation; but marry him—never !” 

‘‘Then this being the case,” the doctor gently said, though with 
some difficulty, for he was evidently greatly agitated, “ and if you 
really desire to promote the recovery of this poor injured lady, 
give me an aflirmative answer to my question proposed to you six 
weeks since. Have this same fact conveyed, in her lucid intervals, 
to Mrs. Delasere, and I will answer for the rest. Her husband 
shall be compelled to do her the act of justice which she now 
claims at his hands. His kinsman (he who is to supplant him in 
the property) I know well; and therefore I have no hesitation in 
stating that Mr. Alfred Delasere, as he calls himself, will, on my 
representation, have the choice submitted to him of either beggary 
or his wife. On no other condition am | certain will his cousin 
allow him one shilling. So he had better look to his own interests, 
as it would appear he has ever done, without any mortal conside- 
ration for the most vital needs of others.” [He spoke bitterly, 
and as though the subject was particularly distasteful to him. | 
“Well, I repeat it, if we would have a favourable result, we 
must look to the removal of the evil cause. J pledge myself to 
establish his poor victim in her proper position, provided you can 
bring your mind to think of uniting with mine in the manner I 
have said. Without such aid I could not take it upon me to 
answer for the consequences. It is the last chance. Will you 
deny it to her, or will you not? 

+ * * * * 
Now, we are not going to state in detail what immediately fol- 
lowed. Nobody realy ned require to know anything about the 
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matter; but that a great mental struggle had to be undergene: 
can easily be imagined from the mere fact of Nora Elmore’s cha- 
racter. Would she determine to do what was best—to undertake 
it, spite of those far-away, cold, binding fragments of recollec- 
tions—those early clinging ties so long, so ruthlessly dissevered ? 
Iligh and dauntless endurance had been hers; self-sacrifice and 
self-control it had long, long been her lot to steadily experience. 
Therefore I shall make no apology for Nora; I shall ask no con- 
sideration for the terrible conflict of mind and feeling which it was 
only wonderful she had still enough of elasticity left to patiently 
endure. I shall bespeak no charitable commendation on the 
merits of the picture which our next chapter (and it shall be our 
last) will offer to the reader’s attention. It shall be painted 
literally—not on its romantic side, perhaps, for it 1s not romance we 
have been writing, but faithfully and hopefully a picture remark- 
able only for its originality and its truth. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. | 


HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 468.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Isaw no more of Herbert for several days, and was beginning to 
feel considerable wonder and some slight anxiety on his account, 
when his appearance on the scene set my mind for the present at 
rest. He came in on Saturday morning as we sat at breakfast— 
an imposing party, with the addition of Sir Valentine Bland and 
his daughter, who, with Miss Hilton, had been spending a few days 
at the park. 

A glance at his face satisfied me that he had no ill news, so I 
sat still while he made a hand-shaking tour of the table, which he 
had to do before reaching the place where I sat. 

“A fine three days’ sport you gave me this week at Wynford,” 
began Freddy. ‘ You are a nice one at a promise, Herbert—aint 
you, though?” 

“T could not help it, Master Malapert; Wynford has been 
turned topsy-turvy this week. I never felt the woes of proprietor- 
ship press so heavily on me before, Sir Valentine.” 

‘Indeed! few people object to the burthen. By the way, is 
there any truth in the reports I hear about your being in a state 
of siege at Wynford ?” 

“ T cannot say what reports may have gone abroad.” 

“ Well, when sifted, I believe they all come down to an attack 
by some burglars.” 

“When sifted, they all come down to an attempt by one bur- 
glar. So far I can answer for the truth of the story, for I shot the 
hero myself as he sprang from a window.” 

** God bless me! killed the man ?” 

“No, Iam happy to say that he contrived to escape.” 

*“ May I ask what part of the castle he had entered ?” 

* The oak-room.” 

** The same in which that deplorable occurrence c 

“Yes, the same in which the old Earl died.” 

“Ah, Lremember having beeu at Wynford onthe day tht sad 
affair took place—most mysterious. I have often heard strange 
stories and superstitions concerning that room.” 

** Very possible.” 

He turned away and walked to the window, looking more dis- 
turbed than I had ever seen him appear before others. Presently 
he came back. 

‘Who is your correspondent, Eily ?” he asked, glancing at a 
very suspicious-!ooking missive which lay beside my plate, directed 
in a hand which, though I had never seen it before, I recognized 
instinctively ; each letter, as it stood out, tall, rigid, and aggressive- 
looking as herself, unmistakeably indicating Mrs. Deborah, and 
none other, as the perpetrator. 

“I have not opened it yet,” I said evasively. 

* Well, don’t delay now. Give it to me, and wecan read it at 
leisure on our way to Melton.” 

“Oh, surely, Lord Wynford, you do not mean to leave us,” 
said Miss Bland in a chagrined tone, * just as I was about asking 
you to join in our excursion ?” 

‘An excursion in the mouth of November! the mere idea makes 
one shudder. Where to?” 

** To the Falls at St. Dunstan’s. Lord Robert told me last night 
they are supcrb after the late rains.” 

‘I regret I cannot go—and yet, stay ; we could all ride together 
to St. Dunstan’s, and a carriage can be waiting to take us on to 


Melton in time for me to get the late train to London to-night. 
Will not that answer ?” : tig 
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| A beaming smile was the reply, and soon after we were on the 
; road, the short November day being deemed too short for unne- 
cessary delay. 

The Falls, if not exactly coming up to Lord Robert’s glowin 
| description, were very fine; and when we had stood contemplating 

them till admiration merged into a shivering-fit, and our rose- 
bloom into a decided tendency to redness in the nose, we adjourned 
to a cottage overhanging the steep bank—a sort of banquetting- 
room reserved for the purpose—where we found lunch and a blazing 
fire, both very grateful after our cold ride. 

Soon after the carriage came up, and giving our horses in charge 
of the servant who had brought it, Herbert and I took leave 6 
the party, and drove off towards Melton. 

‘Now for this dispatch,” he exclaimed, as he produced the 
letter. “Lam dying to know the contents; who can it possibly 
be from ?” 

‘Mrs. Deborah, of course—who else?” I broke the seal, and 
after undoing a number of complicated folds, came at Jast to the 
subject matter there enclosed, a few lines only of which the reader 
may have the benefit : 


‘“ Derr ELeanor—I heer from one as knows well that the old 
lord is nigh gone, and when Master Arthur comes in for the great 
English property, he wull be for coming home from the Indys; 
so it came over me to tell you that you ought to look out for his 
landing and write to him, fur you would be better off along of him 
then with the lot that has got you now. I.am very bizzy packin’ 
up to leave the old house, so no more from your friend and well- 
wisher, “ Dzsoran WARNER.” 


This, without date or ‘address, beyond what the post-mark fur- 
nished, was the sum total of the strange communication. I. 
looked up greatly puzzled when I had finished reading it. 

** A most oracular old person, surely ; and not too civil either. 
Who the dev——, I beg your pardon, who in mercy’s name is 
‘Muster Arthur,’ to whom she proposes consigning you like a bale 
of goods? ‘The lot that’s got you now.’ I resent that phrase— 
[ represent ‘ the lot,’ and all the Muster Arthurs between this and 
the ‘Indys’ shant take you from my guardianship until either I 
prove false to the charge or you grow tired of me. It is a bargain, 
Kily—say it is.” 

“Tt isindeed. I'd like to see the guardian I would change you 
for. I know whom she means now—how stupid of me not to recol- 
lect at once! Avthur was the name in mamma’s letter—Arthur 
Darrell. She said I was to send her lJetter to him only when I 
stood sorely in need of a friend. I have not reached that pass 
yet; and considering all I remember and know of my grand- 
mother, I doubt if her family would be a good. exchange, even 
from Wychnor Park. Cousin Herbert, don’t fear for me—you bid 
fair to have your ward on hands for many a day to come. But 
now for your news since I saw you. You have nothing bad to tell 
me ?” 

“No; I should have written to you if I had. You have beena 
true prophetess, Eily, so far; and I am resolved to keep my word, 
and not be frightened by shadows in future, now I find my fears 
on this point have been so groundless. In the first place 1 must 
tell you your surmise about the man being a mere robber is pro- 
bably the correct one, for on examining the room the morning 
after I left this, we found the old Earl’s watch, and his crutch—a 
great staff with a massive gold head crusted;with jewels, a little 
fortune in itself—were both missing; and on searching the rivers 
bank more carefully to-day, I discovered the watch, entangled by 
its chain in some reeds that dip into the stream, as if he had 
dropped it in the hurry of escaping. 

‘* Now, I know all this might be merely a ruse, or it might have 
been done by some one ig the castle acting in collusion ; but I bave 
no reason whatever to suspect anyone. And when one remembers 
that the watch and staff alone were worth some bundreds: of 
pounds, and were weil known to be always in the same place—on 
the table where they had lain from the day of his death—it is but 
fair to conclude that the man deemed them sufficient inducement 
to run the risk, and that he came to the room for no other purpose 
thun to take them, 

“ But I did more than this; I had every atom of the pauelling, 
from ceiling to floor, taken down before my eyes; and I can answer 
for the walls behind being smooth as glass, without crevice or 
chink to conceal the smallest scrap. I even had the flooring re- 
moved, and each article of the ponderous old-fashioned furniture 
taken to pieces, and tapped and sounded, and in some. insta1ces 
broken, where I suspected there might be any hollow space. | 
uever quitted the room for one instant while this was, being dove, 
nor till everything was mended and replaced in the old order; 
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and I have finally decided that the bée-nvire of the last few 
weeks is a myth, and quite unworthy to affect such brilliant in- 
tellects as mine. You are a wise child, E:ly. I'd rather have 
your little head—full, ‘ chock-full’ of brains, than the best calcu- 
jating machine could be got for gold.” 

“Lily Bland is a nice girl,” I resumed, after a pause during 
which I had wandered back to some vague ideas that had been 
floating through my mind all that morning—*a very nice girl, 
compured with the others. Do you care for her, Herbert ?” 

No answer. 

« Were you ever inclined to care for her ?” 

“ Not a bit,” he said, laughing. ‘ Why are you so inqnisitive ?” 

“Oh, because you promised to tell me a story, and yet a story 
is only half told so long as you make no mention of that sort.” 

“So long as you omit all mention of love. Granted, for argu- 
ment sake; but you forget it is not my own story, but my father's 
I have told you—and even that you have not heard to a close. 
Wait until you have the Lyndon biography complete, and you 
will understand why I have been able to resist even the potent 
fascinations of Miss Lily Bland. I'll tell it now while I have 
time, for [ may be absent longer than I expect. 

“They quarrelled about me, I think I told you—my father and 
his wife. 1 was five or six at the time; Walter two years less, but 
a stout, manly fellow, twice my size. I had a picture-book in my 
hand, which I suppose he coveted, for L perfectly remember his 
trying to snatch it from me and my holding it back. In the strug- 

le he fell, and cut his forehead against the sharp corner of a low 
table that stood in the way; on which his mother sprang up, her 
face absolutely distorted with rage, and as she raised him struck 
me a violent blow on the cheek. 

“There was an ugly scene after this. My father snatched me 
up, his face as ghastly as hers was flaming. 

“+ How dare you strike him?’ he gasped, hoarse with passion. 

“* How dare he touch my boy ?—he, the vile beggar’s brat that 
has come between him and his rights!” 

“The words may startle you, coming from a dame of high de- 
gree, but they were a spirited race, my kindred, and not apt to 
baulk at a trifle. —Then she went on pouring out a torrent of wild, 
angry words of which I can recall very little. I only know that 
my father grew more cold and rigid at every word, and that when 
at length she sank breathless from exhaustion on a seat, he walked 
quietly over and stood beside her. 

“© Now, look at me,’ he said; ‘ay, look well, for as I live this 
day, I swear that you see me for the last time on earth. Icast you 
off; | renounce you—you and your son. I have no wife—no child 
but one from this hour; and you owe it to my scorn alone that | 
do not curse you at parting, as I cursed the wretched old man who 
made you my wife.’ 

“He kept his word, EKily—he was his father’s son in that; he 
left England before the month had closed, and she never did see 
him again till he lay in his coffin, hardly colder or more stony than 
he had looked that day. 

“For twelve long years—from my sixth to my eighteenth birth- 
day—we lived the life of Arabs, wandering from end to end of 
Europe. We never ventured beyond the pale of civilization, within 
which, by the way, we found quite enough of barbarism ; not relics 
merely, but sound, stationary, well-rooted barbarism, to satisfy the 
researches of a pair of such summer-day philosophers as we—now 
spending a month in Russia or Norway; next, perhaps, heard of 
in the ‘ Fair Campania ;’ then lingering for a long, pleasant spell 
in some quaint old German town ; and winding up with a passing 
glance ut the gaieties of the season in Paris or Vienna. 

“ We went everywhere, secure of everywhere finding a welcome ; 
for the good Lord Lyndon—the name he chose to be known by 
abroad—_was beloved alike of great and small, and [ could name : 
dozen cities where at this hour I, his son, have but to show myself 
to be greeted with an ovation for his sake. 

“ say we went everywhere, for during these twelve years I was 
hardly absent from him one hour, night or day, except for short 
intervals during the two summer months, when he came to England 
to make a tour of his estates, and see in person that no one should 
have cause to complain of his absence. At these times he took up 
his quarters at Glenfearon, which, to gratify a fancy of mine, be 
had enlarged into a charming villa ; and when I had seen him and 
his old friend Frank Vivian, the very prince of lawyers, up to 
their eyes in work, I was wont to buckle on my armour and go 
forth to battle—that battle of life which they tell us is not fought 
on the field ; in other words, to face the very uncongenial cousin- 
hood whom your friend Mrs. Deborah, severely but very justly 
designates as ‘ the lot that’s got you now.’ 
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“I doubt if I should ever have gone among them but for a 
chance circumstance, to which I also owe my knowledge of the 
Crawfords. Walter and his mother being absent at that season 
from Wynford, where they otherwise held court during the year, 
my father generally spent a week or two there on his way, and [, 
of course, with him. Hearing wonders from one of the game- 
keepers of the fishing in the Melton streams, I thought I should 
like to try my luck, and accordingly set off one morning under his 
guardianship, with strict injunctions to return before dark, 

“I think the poor man must have been made nervous by over- 
caution, but at all events he contrived very cleverly to upset the 
little boat in which we were paddling along, and but for some of 
Mr. Crawford’s men, who luckily were mowing in a field by the 
river bank, we should both have surely been drowned, 

“ | was carried to the Hall, and a message despatched to my 
father, who arrived, more dead than alive, just in time to find me 
cag f recovered. We remained several days, during which 

sidy Maria, hearing of the accident, came to see us, and exacted 
a promise that I at least should return the visit. 

“I was ten years old then, and I went regularly every year from 
that, at first rather as a boresome task, but afterwiirds through 
real affection for her and a desire, increasing every day I lived, to 
reconcile my father with bis family, from whom I had been the 
open though most unconscious cause of separating him. 

“IT failed most egregiously in my attempts; but indeed, though 
self-praise is scarcely the most reliable, i tell the simple truth 
when I say that it was through no fault of mine. I spared no 
pains to win over the Countess and Walter; I even bearded my 
grandmother in her own halls—a terrible old woman, whose false 
teeth clicked sharply as she kissed me, much as though they would 
have preferred biting me instead—but all to no purpose. I found 
Walter at each visit more sullen and reserved—his mother more 
haughty and unbending—both ever brooding over some vague idea 
of wrong and injustice, for which, by some queer logic, they 
seemed to hold me accountable; so that at last I gave up the 
task as hopeless, and resolved to content myself in future with en- 
deavouring to compensate as well as I could for all he had sacri- 
fived by clinging to me. 

* TI could fill a volume and yet not express a tithe of all I felt— 
not do justice to one of the finest natures ever !et to linger on 
earth for its own sore punishment; though I should not say so, for 
we were very happy in spite of all drawbacks—happy in my child- 
hood, when he was father, mother, and all to me—in the after 
days, when he sat sharing my studies like a school-boy, rather 
than let me out of sight—happiest of all, when I grew up to be less 
a son than a brother, for by the time I reached sixteen one could 
hardly credit our real relationship, as I looked, I fancy, much as I 
do now, while, even with the white hair and melancholy face, he 
could never be supposed to have numbered more than thirty. 

“ These were my haltyon days, the three or four years before he 
died, when I could appreciate him as no child, however precocious, 
could fully do, and repay more in kind all his devoted love. We 
went more into society, too, when abroad than he had ever done 
before; and then I had the pride of witnessing the estimation in 
which he was held, and noting how great men and pretty women 
vied with each other in paying court to my hero, who, though 
‘“‘no prophet in his own country,” had found his true level in every 
other. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SONG, sy Lapy CHARLOIT« CAMPBELL. 





Yes, I will go with thee. my love, For sure the flame tha: geutly fanned 
And leave all eise without a sich, At first beneath a suimmer’s sky, 

Thro’ the wide world with thee Id rove, Will with redoubled force expand 
Nor feel one pang if thou art nigh. When ruder winds approach it nigh. 

No costly gems, nor courtiy scenes, 

Have now the smallest charms forme; The lonely cot in desert drear, 

My heart to purer pleasu’e leans, The russet cown and frugal board, 
‘Aud all its joys depend on thee. Will sweeter pleasures far appear 
Than all the lux'ries here afford. 

The gay, the busy glittering throng 
And baneful flate'ry I'll resign, 

To courts and courtiers these belong, 
But not to truth and love like thine. 


When far away from natal shores, 
And seas divide me from each friend, 
One look from him my soul approves, 
Will-faith and fresh affection lend. 
The parching ray, or wintry wind, Mgit tint tok 
Ev'n woman's softness well can scorn; And when at last this life is oer, 
True friendship knows no fears unkind, When sickness baffles all my care, 
And from the rose can pluck each thorn. , When fairy Hope can cheat no more, 
| Then, Cupid, hear thy votry's prayer; 
Then can you doubt my constant love? My weeping eyes in pity close, 
Or can you think I'd fly thy arms? ire they behold my lover's death, 
Ah! give me but the power to prove Ah, sparé my tears my hopeless woes, 
That these are vain unjust alarms, And join with his my parting breath. 


The above beautiful.poem, in answer to the well known song, “() Nannie, wilt 
thou gang with me,” by Dr. Percy, the late Bishop of Dromore, was lately foand 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1732. 


24th February—There was a redotto at the Music-house, Crow- 
street, which was attended by many neblemen and gentry; but 
words happening between the soldiers and the servants, they went 
to blows, and being joined by the mob, the windows were broken ; 
at length the soldiers fired and several were wounded. 


End of March—A turnpike was erected at Santry, another at 
Chapelizod. 

22nd July—Died at his house, Dramcondra, of a malignant 
fever attended with violent convulsions, Mr. Thomas Eilrington, 
the celebrated tragedian, Deputy Master of the Revels, and Stewart 
to the King’s Inns. He was twenty years the ornament and delight 
of the Irish stage. His perfections as a player are so well and 
universally known both here and in England (where he has been 
often by the managers of both theatres in London, with very advan- 
tageous offers invited), that it would be impertinent to insert them 
here. Nature certainly formed him an actor, and his amazing 
genius for representing a variety of grand characters gave him a 
voice and person scarcely ever equalled and never excelled by any 
of his contemporaries or predecessors of the stage, and it is to be 
feared will never be rivalled by any of his successors. All who 
are lovers of the most polite and national entertainments must be 
sensibly concerned at the loss of a man so eminent in his profes- 
sion. (a) 

September—Price of beef at Cork from 6s. 9d. to 11s. pe™ 
ewt.: butter, 19s. to 21s. per ditto. 


80th October, being the king’s birthday, the Lord Mayor dis- 
charged from the city marshalsea all the poor debtors committed 
by his lordship since he came into oflice. 


11th November—12d. house loaf, 17.15.0.; white, 8.15.4. 


14th December—Died at Lisnaskea, William Leland, gentleman, 
aged 140. 
The College library finished. 


Burying in woollen shrouds first introduced in this year into 
Ireland, according to Warburton; but the almanac from whence 
he takes everything has it 1734. 

lst May—Interest of money reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. 


In the year 1732, was born, Henry Flood, one of the most eminent 
and talented members of the Lrish House of Commons, and one of 
the most illustrious Irishmen of that period. He was the sen of 
Warden Flood, of Fiood Hall in the county of Kilkenny, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. His mother’s name was Whiteside, 
a name now destined to live in Irish history so long as her legal 
annals shall endure. IJ'lood was a student in Trinity College, and 
afterwards went to Oxford, where he applied himself diligently to 
the ancient classics. He took his seat in the House of Commons 
for the county Kilkenny in the year 1759, and afterwards repre- 
sented Callan and Enniskillen. He soon became one of the most 
prominent leaders of the opposition, and distinguished himself by 
amazing powers of eloquence. His first oratorical effort in par- 
hament was eminently successful, and was universally applauded. 
The celebrated Primate Stone, then an old man, happened to be 
in the House, and not knowing at first which side of the question 
the speaker proposed to take, declared in a patronizing way that 
“he had great hopes of him;” but when, in the course of his 
speech, the young orator took occasion to pass some strictures on 
the political conduct of the old and wily statesman, he seems to 
have changed his opinion very quickly, for on Flood’s sitting down, 
his grace said emphatically, “that a duller gentleman he ha: 
never heard.” Though not perhaps as brilliant in style as some of 
his contemporaries, his speeches were never surpassed in point of 
vigorous aud commanding language, or of logical and argumenta- 
tive arrangement. His attacks on the ministry were of the most 
powerful kind, and he was long regarded as one of their most 
formidable antagonists. He was mainly instrumental in procur- 
ing the, repeal of Poyning’s law, the passing of the Octennial bill, 
and several other popular acts of parliament. In 1782 the inde- 
pendence of the Irish legislature was achieved by the repeal of the 
obnoxious statute of the sixth of George I., which declared “ that 
the parliament of England had power to make jaws to bind the 
people of Ireland.” 

‘A personal dispute,the most severe and acrimonious in its 
nature of any on record in parliamentary history, took place be- 
tween Flood and Grattan. It would seem the attack was commenced 

(a) Carson’s Weekly Journal. 





by Flood, who stigmatised Grattan as a ‘ mendicant patriot, 
This produced from Grattan a retort in a strain of the most 
caustic and powerful language that could be imagined, pouring 
forth on his antagonist the severest and most personal invective, 
Flood, in a state of great excitement and agitation, stood up to 
reply, but speedily so lost himself, and became so much out of 
order, that the Speaker entreated him to sit down, with which 
request he complied, and soon after left the House. The Speaker 
immediately issued his warrant for the apprehension of both gen- 
tlemen, and they were taken into custody next morning and bound 
over to keep the peace. 

* He left the reversion of £5,000 a-year for establishing profes- 
sorships for the encouragement of the study of Irish language and 
history, and purchase of books and manuscripts; the validity 
of which bequest was contested by his cousin John Flood, who, 
after protracted litigation, was successful in establishing his claim 
to the large estates devised for the purposes we have mentioned, 
and the bequest to the University became void.” 


1732. 1733. 
6th January—Last week a violent storm, which continued all 
Saturday morning. 
27th February—A violent storm—much damage at. sea. 


19th—A second post assembly for election of a Recorder. Mr- 
Forbes’ petition was first read and sent down by the aldermen. He 
was rejected in the Commons by 70 contra 37. Next was sent 
that of Eaton Stannard, which was received and passed nem. con 


3rd March—Edward Worth died. He was an eminent physician 
He left the bulk of his property to Edward Worth, a distant rela-' 
tive; his library, valued at £6,000, to Steven’s Hospital, for the 
use of the physicians who attended there ; £1,000 towards the sup- 
port of incurables; £10 a-year to the University to encourage 
learning ; £2,000 to Merton College, Oxon, and several other lega- 
cies. 


3rd March—Died, aged 88, Thomas Warren of Corduff, a gen- 
tleman conspicuous in private life for his integrity and humanity. 
During the reign of the late King James, being in public employ- 
ment, he was distinguished and remarkable for his. zeal in doing 
good offices to the Protestants. 


28th April—A bonfire was made on the steeple of St. Patrick’s 
church on the news of the Excise bill being laid aside in Eng- 
land, and another before the Dean’s house, where a barrel of all 
was given and several healths drank—as ‘‘ the Drapers,” “the city 
of London who petitioned against the bill,” ** prosperity of Ireland 
by the return of the gentlemen who spent their fortunes abroad.” 


5th May—The Grand Jury made a presentment to raise on the 
inhabitants of the city £560 8s. for enlarging Essex-bridge nine 
feet wider on the west side, near the kiug’s statue on horseback, 
for foot-passengers. 

28th June—Burton and Falkner, bankers, stopped payment. 


The Trinity guild of merchants having’ presented K. French, 
late Lord Mayor, a gold box, with their arms engraved thereon, 
several other corporations likewise presented him with silver boxes 
and other pieces of plate, with addresses of thanks for his many 
services done the city during his administration. 

3rd October—The clergy of the diocese of Dublin were received 
by Archdeacon Whittingham ; they made a decent and genteel ap- 
pearance, Dr. Sale attending the performance. The gentlemen 


were afterwards entertained by the Archdeacon in a most elegant 
manner. (0) 


So early as the year 1732 the incorporated society for promoting 
English Protestant schools had founded in Scotland. 105 schools, in 
which 4,126 children of both sexes were taught to read and write, 
and were instructed in the principles of the Christian religion. 
The establishment was fostered by royal munificence, and its great 
success and happy consequences induced the archbishops, with 4 
considerable number of principul noblemen, bishops, gentlemen, 
and clergy of Ireland, to petition his Majesty King Seanes IL, on 
the 17th April, 1730, to grant his royal charter for the: incorpora- 
ting a society for the same beneficent purposes in that kingdom. 

Bill of Mortaiity for City and Suburbs, ending 23rd March. 


Males, buried, — .... nee aa. | 
Females, ove des » 1,481 


(b) Ibid. 
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CASTLE OF NENAGH. 


‘This was a fortress, firm and stout, 
When there was battling round about, 
It has been deckt in gala plight 
In days of ladie love and knight— 
It has known carouse and Provengal song, 
And the dance right featly tript along, 
While the red gule log and wassail bowl 
Cheered the pilgrim’s thi:sty soul. 
The swoop of time has been to it 


A bounty and a benefit. 
It has gained glory from those wings 
Which have annihilated kings ; 
And now it stands in its massiveness, 
With the scars of many an age, 
Like a lore encumbered prophetess 
Who has worn away her youthfulness 
In studies deep and sage.”’ 

MILNES. 





Amonest our historical collections—from every source—we 
find the following interesting notice of Nenagh, written for the 
Limerick Reporter and Vindicator some years since : 

‘This very fine monument of Norman and military archi- 


tecture is the largest of all the towers in the island, or perhaps | 


in Great Britain. ‘Tradition assigns the erection of the for- 
tress to King John, and it certainly bears all the characte- 
ristics of a structure of that period when circular fortifications 
were almost exclusively used. And the commanding height 
and massive solidity of its donjon or keep, the wide circuit of 
its ballinm, its well-built curtain walls, strengthened by four 
other circular towers, its lofty and portcullised gate, approach- 
able by a high and well flanked causeway—all prove that 
royal power and royal wealth were required to erect a fortress, 
Which, were it now standing in the fulness of its original de- 
sign, might stand a comparison with some of the finest border 
castles of Scotland or Wales. And certainly the Normans, 


who were not only yaliant but wise in their generation, formed 
& good estimate of what was worth conquering and keeping, 
94 





when they determined, at the outset of their power in Ireland, 
to secure, by such a castle, the country it commands. 

‘¢ Perhaps in the whole south of Ireland there is not a more 
beautiful or valuable district than the baronies of Ormond, in 
the centre of which Nenagh stands, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains of grand and varied forms, some of which are highly 
metaliferous, bounded on the west by a broad and truly pic- 


turesque part of the Shannon, a most productive territory, 








equally good for tillage or pasture, abounding in woods, waters, 
and game. Never did foot of hound or hoof of horse sweep 
over a finer sporting country than what its dry and healthy 
champaign affords. Well might the Milesian O’Kennedys, 
and the O’Mearas, and the M‘Egans sigh when they sur- 
rendered to the Norman Butlers, the Graces, and Morrises 
these fine fields; and well might they, in their turn, accord- 
ing to the fate of war, retire in sorrow before its present 
Cromwellian possessors. The fields of Ireland, indeed, were 
there not a written annal in existence, would almost present a 
monumental book of conquests; and the moat of the Tuatha 
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Danaan, the stone circle of the Druid, the rath of the Dane, 
the cairn of the Milesian, the massive circular stronghold of 
the Norman, the castle and bawn of the Elizabethan English, 
the square, lofty, and unseemly fortalice of the Cromwellian— 
all bespeak different races of men, with their different objects, 
habits, and powers. 

‘Nenagh Castle, though admirably contrived by engineers 
who knew no other arms of attack than the arrow, the arba- 
list, or the battering-ram, ceased, when gunpowder changed 
the art of war, to be the stronghold that the Norman power 
intended it to be; for placed on the slope of a hill, for the 
sake of securing a supply of water within the fort, it has been 
obliged to surrender to every commander who could drag 
ordnance to the heights above it. 

‘¢Tn the war of 1641, it was seized by the Irish under 
Owen Roe O'Neill, and again it was torn from his grasp by 
Lord Inchiquin. The terrible Ireton, when Cromwell left 
him as his deputy in Ireland, on his way to the siege of 
Limerick in 1651, battered it from the high ground to the 
east; and the garrison, finding it untenable, surrendered at 
discretion, when, as local tradition has it, Ireton cansed its 
governor to be hanged out of the topmost window of the 
keep. 

«Though greatly dismantled, it remained garrisoned as 
one of the Duke of Ormond’s castles until the war of 1688, 
when it fell into the hands of Long Anthony Carroll, the 
descendant of that ancient sept that once ruled over the dis- 
trict north of Ormond, called Ely O’Carroll. Long Anthony 
was one of the most enterprising and successful partizans of 
that period when Ireland was overrun with guerillas, such as 
the Protestant Enniskilleners and the Catholic rapparees. 
Anthony, in many instances, had been very successful. 
He had done Sarsfield no small service at the first siege of 
Limerick in hanging on the English army and intercepting 
its supplies; and on one occasion he dexterously led a large 
detachment of the garrison of Birr into an ambuscade, when 
he took them all prisoners, with Colonel Palisser, their com- 
mander. 

‘¢The castle was the centre of Carroll’s operations ; and 
though the curtain walls were battered down, the inferior 
towers almost levelled, and the keep unroofed, still he held it, 
to the great annoyance of the English, until it was found 
necessary to detach a brigade against it, under General Leve- 
son, upon whose approach Carroll evacuated it, after burning 
down the town. ‘There is reason to believe that after the war 
of the Revolution was over, the castle was still retained as a 
place of arms; and tradition speaks of a Sir William Hamil- 
ton, who, as its last seneschal, held it under the Ormond 
family. 

“Like every monument of ecclesiastical or military anti- 
quity in Ireland, this extensive ruin has suffered more from 
the work of man than the impression of ages; indeed, the 
tower, from the massiveness of its structure, and the durabi- 
lity of its material, seems almost to defy the tooth of time. 

But, certainly, the townsmen have done their worst in dilapi- 
dating, disfiguring, and rendering the present approaches to 
it as disagreeable as they are difficult. One Solomon Newsom, 
a stern old Puritan, some seventy years ago, annoyed at the 
sparrows that assembled in the ivy conspiring against his 
barley-field, and moreover desirous that the tower should no 
longer deprive his cabbage-garden of its sunlight, attempted 
to undermine it; but failing in ti:is, he tried the effect of a 
barrel of gunpowder, which exploded, to the no small astonish- 
ment of his townsmen, and actually made a huge chasm in the 
tower ; but no other damage was done. At another time the 
ivy, that with its rich and p‘cirresque mantle had clothed the 
keep for a century, was set fire to, and in a few hours its rich 
and verdant hue was turned into an aspect grim and grey. 
The writer of this notice remembers admiring in his childhood 
the feat of a soldier, who used for his amusement to ascend 
the spiral stairs that then were climbable, though with no 














small difficulty, and there run as fast as he could round its 
rough and cannon-torn top. But at last the spectacle was 
put an end to by the fellow’s falling (whether through drunken- 
ness or inadvertence was not known) to the ground, when, to 
the surprise of all, he was found to have sustained no other 
injury than a slightly-broken leg. 

‘Nenagh town, situate as it is in the centre of a populous 
and well-cultivated district, which enjoys perhaps a larger 
portion of resident gentry than any other of the same extent 
in Ireland, is as thriving as any place can be where there ig 
little trade and no manufacture. In the year 1200, an hos- 
pital was founded here for canons following the rule of Augus- 
tine, who were obliged at all times to admit the sick and in- 
firm. This useful institution, so creditable to the pious charity 
of our ancestors, was called Theachon, or St. John’s House. 
Theobold Walter, the first Butler of Ireland, granted large 
possessions in those days, thought that good fare was no bad 
remedy for diseased persons, for it was the rule of this hos- 
pitable house that each sick person should have a daily allow- 
ance of a good loaf, a plentiful bowl of ale from the cellar, 
and a dish of meat from the kitchen. There was also a great 
Franciscan convent here, the ruins of which are still stand- 
ing, founded, as some say, by one of the O’Kennedys. This 
was said to be the richest house belonging to the order in 
Treland. 

‘‘In 1344, a provincial chapter was held here, and one of 
its learned members completed an historical work of high cha- 
racter which is often quoted, called the ‘ Annals of Nenagh.’ 

‘* In 1870, Brien Oge Menevy O’Brien, in conjunction with 
the English under the Earl of Desmond, gained a sanguinary 
victory over his uncle Turlough, and his name is recorded 
amongst his countrymen as Brien Catha-an-Aonig—Brien of 
the battle of Nenagh. 

‘*T'o these interesting particulars, we may add that the 
writer of the Annals of Nenagh is mentioned. by Ware, in his 
‘Trish Writers,’ as a Franciscan whose name was O’Hogan, 
most likely one of the ancient O’Hocans of Ardcrony, a sept 
as powerful as any in north Munster, from which the late 
celebrated Irish sculptor was descended, and of which there 
are not a few at this moment in Ormond. The Annals are 
preserved in the Brundusian library at Brussels.” 

Sir Patrick Walsh, writing to Burghley from Waterford, 28th 
March, 1650, states that Nenagh and twelve more of Ormond’s 
towns were burned by John Fitzgerald and the seneschal of 
Imokelly. | 

‘Some years since, the late respected P. O’Meara, Esq., of 
Nenagh, became the lessee of the castle, and his good taste and 
enterprise improved the approaches to it considerably. He 
built cottages near the walls, and laid down a handsome garden 
where old Oliver Newsome reared his cabbages some seventy 
or eighty years before. Some years since, in digging this gar- 
den, the site of the ancient well was discovered, and a more 
admirably contrived and beautifully built well, it would be im- 
possible to find in any part of the world at the present moment. 
Lhe late Thomas Steele, Esq., was a constant visitor to this 
castle, and he never looked upon its massive grandeur from 
any point of view, without expressing his most enthusiastic 
admiration. He frequently told the writer that in no part of 
Kurope did he ever behold a more beautiful ruin than the 
castle from the road which runs parallel with the county gaol, 
or from the bank of the river near Mr. Bennett’s mills. Mr. 
Steele was a highly accomplished artist, as well as a powerful 
writer and thoroughly ardent Irishman, and he made more 
than one sketch of the castle and its approaches.” (a) 


(a) Limerick Reporter and Vindicator. 











To a young man, nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion 
(next to his Creator) to some amiable woman, whose image may occupy 
his heart, and guard it from the temptations that beset it-on all sides. A 
man must have a bosom friend, and children around him, to cherish and 
support the dreariness of old age. 
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TIM PURCELL’S STORY. 


‘«‘Nor travel that road! Why not, pray ?”’ : 

‘‘Och! thin, shure yer honor wouldn’t be after axin’ me.”’ 

‘It appears very strange to me, when you say it is a mile 
shorter—and so I must know the reason before I take the 
other road,” said I resolutely. 

‘¢ Well, thin, I wouldn’t be afther terrifying yer honor by 
tellin’ ye.” 

Such was the conversation which took place. between me 
and my quondam guide, as I journeyed through one of the 
wildest parts of Tipperary. 

I had just left Eton, and had promised mysclf a good sea- 
son’s shooting on my father’s estate in ‘‘ Ould Ireland.”’ 

After spending the night at a miserable inn, where I could 
get nothing eatable but bacon, eggs, and “ praties,” I was 
now benighted on my second day’s journey through Tipperary, 
on my way to my paternal ‘‘ dominions” in Connemara. (The 
reader must know that trains were not known at this period.) 

The road was lonesome, and wild-looking in the extreme, 
not a vestige of human habitation appearing. At the spot 
where we now stood, with our panting horses, the road 
branched into two parts almost parallel with one another. As 
Tim (that was my guide’s name) refused in a most determined 
manner to take the road to the left, though he said it was a 
mile shorter to the nearest village, I was obliged to submit. 

‘‘Now, Tim,’ said I, with a good-humoured laugh, “as I 
have submitted to you in the choice of roads, you must amuse 
me by your terrifying story, while we travel that additional 
mile you have put to my journey.”’ After making some objcc- 
tion to talking ‘‘ about such things at that hour o’ night,” he 
at last complied with my request. 

‘‘ Well, sir, about half-a-mile up t’other road, there wanst 
lived an ould woman of the name o’ the Widow Wilkins. She 
was the terror o’ the whole country for ten miles round, an’ no 
dacent body ever darkened her door. If you wanted to frighten 
a child—‘ Here’s the ould Widow Wilkins comin’ to kidnap 
ye,’ was enough to make him roar ‘mheela murdher.’ But 
the grown-up gossoons didn’t care a traneen”’ (rotten slraw) 
‘about her, but were always a rilin’o’her. She had an ould 
ass that people used to say was as ’cute as herself, wid his 
ears clipped round like two tay-cups. Whin the widdy would 
be dhriven’ through the village, a whole gether 0’ gossoons 
‘ould be afther her, hootin’, an’ a calling her out o’ her 

ame. She’d niver pretind to hear ’em, till all iv a snddint 
she’d jump o’ the car, an’ thin God help the fust she laid her 
clutches on. Oh! lor’, I'll niver forgit the day that one o° the 
youngsthers pulled the linspin out o’ the wheel ; the ould fury 
went tumblin’ into the dyke, yellin’ wid rage like a wild cat. 
Her ugly ould ‘scruggle’ was black wid mud, an’ she ran, 
cussin ’em awful, afther the gossoons, who wint helther 
skelther through the counthry. In the lather end, when she 
was clane bate out, she fell down in a fit, roarin an’ cussin’ 
frightful. The gossoons were so frightened that they niver 
mixed or meddled wid her afther that. But that’s neither 
here nor there, yer honor. 

‘* Well, ‘twas the time when the mail-coaches were runnin’, 
an’ the boys now and thin tuk the liberty iv overhaulin’ ’em. 
The widdy’s two sons were always among ’em, so they used 
to divide the plundher at her house. There was a green 
borheen at the back o’ the house, kivered on aich side wid 
briars an’ brambles. ‘The neighbours were all a-feared o’ the 
widdy to go next or near id ; an’ more betoken, ’twas said that 
the ‘ good people’ had rare divarshun there every night, an’ 
that they’d put a blast on whoiver ’ould meddle wid’em 
(God betune us an’ harm!) Well, one night—’twas the time o’ 
the big frasht intirely, intirely—that’ll be thirty years come 
next Christmas—the boys made it up to waylay the coach ; so, 
Well an’ good, they met at the four cross-roads, where they 
knew it ’ould » Well, afther waitin’ for betther than an 
hour in the side 0’ the ditch, the coach came up, in the long 
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ren, wid the horses’ knees all bleedin’, an’ they limpin’. 
Thin they knew they were in loock, so up they jumped, ’an 
made at the dhriver, afore he could bless himself, an’ tied the 
misfortunate wretch hard ead fast to the sate. The guard 
fired two pistols, an’ wonaded the widdy’s eldest son Mickel 
in the lift arm, but fore he could cock another, he got a 
‘stunner’ from behind, that sent him sprawlin’ on the rond. 
There were only ‘wo passingers in the coach, an’ they widout 
firearms. Weli, to be shure and sartin, the boys silenced ’em 
while you’d be sayin’ ‘Jack Straw,’ by stuflin’ a wisp o’ hay 
into aich o’ their mouths, an’ tyin’ their feet an’ hands. In 
the twinklin’ of an eye they had possession of a big bag o’ 
letters, and the luggage o’ the two passingers—two little iron 
boxes, an’ begorra heavy enough they were, an’ were cuttin’ 
xcrass the counthry wid ’em. They darted up the borheen as 
fast as their legs ’ould carry ’em, an’ tapped at the back windy 
0’ the widdy’s house. 

‘¢¢ Well, thin, what d’ ye want, to be shure, whoiver ye are. 
I’m a dacent woman, an’ have nothen’ for nobody’—began the 
widdy. 

‘¢¢ Arrah come an’ open the windy, an’ none o’ your sar- 
mons,’ shouted Mickel through the closed shutter. 

‘<The widdy opened the windy, but watchin’ all the time, 
for fear she was misbeiuk in her son's voice. 

‘¢¢ Arrah, shure, Mickel, mabouchal, *twas only afeard o’ 
the peelers I was. Well, alannah, did you do any good.’ 

** ¢ Ay, did we, an’ maybe we wou’t have rare divarshun ont 
iv it, barrin the peelers doesn’t scent us,’ says one iv ’em. 
‘ Cuss ’em,’ muttered Mickel, as his arm made him crook him- 
self like an I dunna what. The widdy tied it up for her 
little boy, like a rael surgent. She always called her sons 
her ‘ little boys,’ yer honor, though they were near as ould as 
herself. She brought a jar o’ the rale native from undher the 
bed, an’ put moogs all around to the boys. Oh! lor, ’twould 
make your teeth wather to see it comin’ out o’ the jar—rale 
pottheen, yer honor. 

‘* They got a hatchet an’ smashed the two boxes open, and 
clory be to goodness, what a sight met their eyes! goold— 
hapes o’ rale shinin’ goold! ‘They actually roared with joy, 
aud nearly upset the table. 

‘‘ The widdy stood in a corner wid her eyes stuck on the 
goold like two burnin’ coals—for she was a miser, a rale 
downright miser, an’ vallied goold aiqual to her heart’s blood. 
She said nothin’, but she knew what she was about. 

«Open a bit of the shutther, an’ look out for the peelers,’ 
growled Mickel. Muttherin’ to hersclf, the widdy went to the 
windy. They thought she was watchin’ for the peelers wid all 
her eyes, but the ‘cute ould divil had somethin’ else in her 
eye, and was only plannin’ how she’d do id. 

“The boys set out all the goold on the table, an’ were dis- 
putin’ about the division. Mickel wanted the biggest share, 
on account o’ his arm; to’thers said it should be aiqually 
divided. So, you see, sir, between the dhrinkin’ an’ the divi- 
diu’, there was some hot work biginnin’. Just whin Mickel had 
his moog up goin’ to fling id at one o’ t’others— 

‘“é¢Tare an ages!’ shouts the widdy, ‘ we're all blowed ; 
here’s a whole rigimint 0’ sojers comin’ down on the top iv 
us. Oh! pullelu! pullelu! what'll become o’ me?’ 

‘‘Divil a bit if they’d wait to hear another word, but 
getherin’ themselves as fast as their legs ‘ould carry ‘em, 
rushed to the windy, and ran pell-mell down the borheen, as 
if the ould boy himself was at their heels. 

“¢ Hal ha! ha!’ laughed the widdy, as she scrambled 
from undher the bed, ‘I did ’em nicely. The omadhauns 
didn’t take as much as a cronbanc”’ (bad halfpenny). “Oh! 
won’t Mickel hug me whin he comes to know how I thricked 
the mane rogues, that thought to chate my little boys out 0’ 
their rights.” 

‘«‘ And, so, Tim, the soldiers weren’t there at all,” I ventured. 

* Divil a one bit iv’em. D’ye see the widdy only wanted to 
frighten ’em, and havo all the goold for herself and her own 
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childher. She fastened the windy afther ’em, an’ thin sat 
down by the fire to thrate herself to a little dhrop o’ the 
craythur. Well, what wid the whiskey and the shmoke, the 
chimney not bein’ o’ the clanest (saven’ yer honor’s presence), 
she fell in a ‘ mag’ into the fire, jar an’ all. In the fall the jar 
bust, an’ while a cat ’ould be lickin’ his ear, the craythur” 
(I don’t know whether he meant the whiskey or the woman), 
‘was in a blaze. 
* % al * % * 

‘Next mornin’ there wasn’t a thrace o’ the house, only a 
hape iv ashes. The neighbours got spades an’ shovels to dig 
her out, but niver a bit o’ the widdy could they find, dead or 
alive.’’ 

‘«‘ And what became of the other robbers, Tim ?” I inquired. 

‘‘Och! thin, nothen’ good, yer honor. The peelers were 
hot afther ’em, an’ so bein’ on their keepin’ for a couple of 
days up the mountains, they had to cut their stick—all 
barrin’ Mickel, who had to go to the infirmary wid his arm. 
Mortification set in (God bless the mark !), an’ he died in awful 
torthures afther confessin’ the whole robbery. His brother 
an’ the rest o’ them got to Galway the best way they could, 
where they tuk shippin’ in a sorte iv ould lumber boat, an’ 
ivery mother’s sowl o’ them were dhrowned the same night. 
Iver since their sperits are seen there ivery night asquabblin’ 
an’ tarin’ aich other on the head o’ the goold. 

‘‘ An’ that’s the raison,” concluded Tim, “ why there’s not 
a livin’ bein’ widin miles o’ the same spot, an’ more betoken 
why I wouldn’t let yer honor thravel by that road ae 

EE. M. 


——— ee ee -_---- eo 


GLORY AND FAME. 





“OQ Love! O Glory! what are ye who fly 
Around us, very rarely to alight? 
There’s not a meteor in the polar sky 
Of such transcendent and more fleeting light. 


A thousand and a thousand colours they 
Assume, then leave us on our freezing way.” 
Byron. 


] PERFECTLY agree with the sentiment contained in the above 
lines, and I maintain in the face of the world that Fame and Glory 
are empty dreams—that of all the unreal things of earth, they are 
the most unreal, the most unsubstantial, the most evanescent. 

I have at hand an illustration which well exemplifies what I have 
said. I walked through the green fields on a calm summer even- 
ing, just at the hour the sun was waving his farewell to our half 
of the globe. I entered a sacred ruin, where the men of ages past 
were sleeping their long sleep. From amid the solitude of the 
graves my ear caught the sounds of human voices, and strange 
indeed did they sound in these homes of the dead, where silence 
alone should reign. In a secluded corner of the ruin three pea- 
sants, who were returning after the work of the day, seated them- 
selves on a large old tomb. 

Gaily they talked, and loudly they laughed, as they viewed with 
a complacent air the little clouds of smoke ascending from the 
extremity of their clay pipes. That on which they sat was a noble 
monument; kingly it stood there amid its more unpretending 
brethren. It seemed is if intent on destroying the all-levelling 
power of death—it seemed to say, “‘ Behold, among the dead I am 
still a lord!” Those men spoke of everything save one, and that 
was the inhabitant of the tomb on which they sat. The elaborate 
epitaph gained not even a passing glance; all about the tomb and 
its history was entirely forgotten. ‘The man whose dust was there 
was mighty in his own generation ; he took an active and impor - 
tant part in discussions on which hung the destiny of nations. He 
was mighty in argument and eloquent of tongue; his name was 
constantly in the mouths of men. Where is the name he hath left 
behind him? He is, perhaps, barely remembered by a few friends ; 
but to these three peasants, and to thousands such, he is as if he 
had not been. 


What, then, is your boasted Glory ? what mean you by an im- 


| egos name? Oh, they are mere ephemeral things ; like the 
i 


ttle clouds which ascend from the pipes of these mén, they are 
the offspring of a breath, and die away in an instant. 


Be thou great and learned as man can be, and still how many 
thousands are ignorant of thy name even while living; at most 
thou art known only by a few. How, then, must it be when thou 
art dead? ‘Than Fame there never was asorrier trumpeter——his 
notes are empty sounds, and are heard only by a few around 
him. This has been the case from the beginning, 80 shall it be 
till the crack of doom.” 

When thou art dead and gone, the world will scarcely don the 
garb of widowhood for thee. Oh, no! that worthy dame is not 
proverbial for a tender heart. She will turn from the funeral pro- 
cession to the festive scene, where, amid the music, and the dancing, 
and the song, the sound of thy name will not be heard. One gene. 
ration passes away, and the next takes up its pipe and smokes 
quite complacently over the grave of the former. Thus the 
memory of each preceding generation is smoked away by its suc- 
cessor. 

Friend, keep that before thy mind; bring the moral deducible 
from it down into thy heart; go down and watch over it in 
silence, for it has made men innumerable wise. 

Even during the lifetime of men, what strange tricks doth for- 
tune play upon them? Remember Belisarius in the days of his 
military glory, and remember him a grey-haired old man, dis- 
eraced, and blind, and destitute; then talk of glory if thou wilt, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the conqueror of nations and the’ lord of so 
many thrones, spends his weary days far away from his kingdom, 
and his throne, and his: people, in a lone isle of the sea. With 
Thackeray would we exclaim : 

‘‘ How low men were, and how they rise! 
How high men were, and how they tumble! 
O vanity of vanities ! 
O laughable, pathetic jumble!” 


Young man who art setting out on life’s journey full of hope 
and youthful vigour, who bearest a stout heart within thee for 
life’s awful battle, know that if Fame or Glory be thy end, thou 
workest for that which the sages have pronounced a phantom. 
Regard not those men who paint Fame in bright colours that cap- 
tivate fresh, unthinking minds—their words are meaningless. 
Longfellow wrote, 

“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

Dear young friend, the day will come when the wind shall drift 
the sand over the footprints—when man’s traces shall be blotted 
away, and nothing remains to tell the weary wanderer that some 
brother of his passed there in aformer day. From all the wrecks 
of the past, Homer has come down through ages; but who can 
compare withhim? A day may come, when the old landmarks of 
empires are vanished—when conquering nations bow beneath the 
yoke of the conqueror—when new generations fill the places of 
the generations of our time; who can tell if “‘ eternal Homer” be 
then remembered? ‘The Wise Preacher said, that “nothing re- 
maineth under the sun.” Where are all “the songs and wars of 
earth before Pelide’s death?” Where are the founders of old 
Egypt’s pyramids? The work of the builder remains, but the 
floods of ages have rolled o’er the builder himself, and he is for- 
gotten. As thou travellest in old Vime’s chariot, with “ thy back 
to the horses and thy face to the past,” I trow thou shalt see 
enough to convince thee of the truth of what I have said. I ad- 
vise thee also to change thy position at times, and keep an eye to 
the chariot’s front; look diligently before thee, and if needs be 
use thy glass, lest anything may come in the way of the wheels, and 
thou be hurled to destruction ; for the driver may fall asleep betimes, 
and the reins may fall from his hands, and thou mayest be left to 
the mercy of the mcst ungovernable steeds in creation. Be on thy 
guard—in that ‘ omnibus” thou wilt meet with strange characters. 
Even though they smile, be cautious still, for many a wicked soul 
lies hidden under that smile—“ a man may smile and be a villain.” 
The classes of men represented by Bill Sikes and the Jew are in ex- 
istence yet; the world has not lost them—they live stil), with their 
crimes—beware! Many an “ Artful Dodger” lives still—beware! 
One class, however, wilt thou seek in vain—the class of which Mr. 
Squeers the elder was a type. Squeers, the cruel flagellator, has 
left this earth of ours for some more worthy sphere. ‘ The coat- 
of-arms of the Squeerses is tore,” as that inestimable gentleman 
said, ‘and their sun has gone down in the ocean wave.” 

After this short word of advice I leave thee, young friend, to 
perform thy journey in peace. Act thy part as, eer part 
which God hath given thee to act. Be regardless of the applause 





or the hissing of the spectators. Let neither fame nor human glory 
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be thy end, for they are inanities. _ The poet, who knew well from 
experience that Fame was but a painted shadow, said : 
‘‘Great names are nothing more than nominal, 
And love of Glory’s but an airy lust.” 


I have delayed thee rather long; ’tis time to bid thee farewell. 
The withered old driver with the wrinkled brow is growing im- 
patient—thy hand, young man! God speed thee. 

M. E. K. 





THE JEW’S HARP.—An ApvenTURE. 
By MANYL. 





“ And she did meet the morning face to face, 
And young Aurora kiss’d her lips with dew, 
Taking her for a sister.” 
_ Byron. 

Ir was an evening in November. Harcourt, his charming 
sister Angelina, and myself sat at a blazing turf fire in the old 
manor house. The rain patted against the windows, and it 
was cold and cheerless outside. 

‘¢ Manyl,” said Harcourt, “ will you tell Angeliva that curi- 
ous adventure you had in the county Carlow last summer ?”’ 

‘Oh, do,”’ said Angelina ; ‘‘ I love adventures.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly,” said I, ‘‘ with pleasure ; only first let me have 
another glass of negus, and another fig.”’ 

We drew closer to the hearth, and I began. 

It was a lovely morning in the latter end of May. Phcebus 
had not long risen, the dew was still damp on the mead, nor 
had the mist left the mountain-top, when I, lightsome and 
alone, wandered along the pretty road that led to Tullow. As 
I sauntered on, whistling the ‘‘ Cruiskeen Lawn,” a garden 
appeared to my right, garnished with every species of flower, 
and at its further end was a pretty cottage with an ivy-twined 
porch. In the garden I perceived a young girl gathering a 
nosegay. Robed in a white dress, with a blue sash across 
her shoulder, and a tiny hat on her head, ’neath which the 
flowing jet curls fell in rich profusion, she looked the very 
May Queen of the place. Not a rose, not a lily in the garden 
was half so lovely, as, the quintessence of grace, she bent to 
break the bright bloomings, a sweet song aiding her in her 
work—or rather she was fascinating the flowers into her hands 
by a music they could not oppose. So, at least, I opined, as 
leaning over the rustic hedge, I gazed on her and the flowers. 
Her song ceased at my approach, but she went on gathering, 
and I went on gazing over the rustic hedge—gazing my very 
soul away. ‘This continued some time, when, taking out my 
Jew’s harp, I played that lovely old Ivish air, ‘* Curra coun 
dhelish.” The maiden looked up amazed, and beamed on me 
a pair of luxuriantly soft, lustrous, dark eyes. 

“‘She thought perhaps it was a frog croaking,” said Angelina, 
laughing. 

‘* Might I inquire how far from this to Tullow, ma’am- 
selle?”’ I modestly asked, taking the Jew’s harp from my 
mouth, 

The maiden looked at me again with those dark eyes, 


“Too seducing, dangerously dear.” 


blushed, smiled, but said—never a word. ‘‘ The fair creature 
may be a little deaf,” I thought. ‘* What a pity!’ 

‘* May Ll ask how far from this to Tullow ?” I repeated on 
a higher key. | 

‘‘ How impudent!” said Angelina. 

‘* About two miles, sir,’’ she replied, and her voice sounded 
not in anger (how could she be angry with so good a musi- 
clan!) but like the song of the nightingale singing by night. 

‘And dare I demand a few of those flowrets to cheer me on 
those dreary miles ?”’ 

There was no response, but a deeper flush suffused the 
lovely lily of her cheek. 

‘‘ Might I 2” I repeated on a higher key. 

‘Yes, if you wait awhile ;” and the fair young creature, 








whose radiant beauty had by this time entered my inmost soul, 
disappeared neath the ivy-twined porch. 

‘ She went for her brother, or an oak stick,” said Angelina. 

‘‘A maid,” thought I, “ will do the honour,” as, opening 
the rustic gate, I entered the garden, and sat down on a haw- 
thorn seat. 

** How rude !” interposed Angelina. 

‘** Yes, the seat was very rude. In a few moments, how- 
ever, the beauty herself re-appeared, attended by a tiny maid 
of some seven summers, culled a small but exquisite bouqnet, 
and told the little girl to present it to me. 

To the earth I bowed, kissed the flowers one by one, and 
placed them next my heart. But suddenlya sort of weakness 
came over me, [ felt my nerves unstrung, my teeth chattered, 
a mist veiled my vision. 

‘‘Oh!” I sighed, ‘‘as I have gained so sweet and unde- 
served a treasure, perhaps I—I might also obtain a drink of 
water ?” 

The beauty looked at me as if I were an odd creature, 
‘*¢ Alas! the pump was dry; but then Z 

‘No matter,” I cried. 

‘* A drink of milk ?” she added, smiling. 

** Delicious,’’ said I; ‘‘ and if the triflingest crumb of bread 
could, would—in fact, ma’amselle, I may as well tell you, I 
am faint and hungry, and have a long way to go.”’ 

‘*You should have breakfasted before you set out,” said 
Angelina, ‘‘and not go begging that way for P 

** Don’t interrupt,” said Harcourt. 

‘* How far do you go?” she asked, blinding me with the 
brilliancy of her dark dreamers. 

‘*To Carlow.” 

‘Oh, so far!” and then she bounded away like a thing of 
air. The little maid followed, and, pale as the shadow of my 
former self, I was left alone in the garden, waiting for my 
bread and milk. Immediately there was parle within. Evi- 
dently my conduct had chafed the guardian spirits, and turned 
the house topsy. 

‘‘But he is so handsome, mamma,” said a voice persua- 
sively. 

‘** An Apolla in disguise,” said another. 

‘‘ A Fenian head centre, most likely,” said mamma. 

‘‘ Rather say a pilgrim poet,’’ cried my beautiful, for 1 knew 
her voice. 

‘* You may come in, sir,’ said a servant girl, and in I went 
to a dear cozy little parlour, whose walls were hung round 
with white curtains, pictures, and bird-cages. A profusion of 
work tables, stools, and hob-nobs lay around. On a sideboard 
was some cold beef, three trout, and two pounds of fresh Cork 
butter. The party—I observed them all at a glance—con- 
sisted of the aforesaid mamma, a woman of fine but frigid ap- 
pearance, a maiden aunt, my dark and lovely beauty—Phebe 
was her name—and a younger sister, blue-eyed and golden- 
locked, the ideal of love and laughter. 

‘‘-You will join us at table, sir,” said Phebe; “ and this is 
my mamma.” 

Low I bowed my acquiescence, and sat down. Oh! how 
delicious was that semi-stolen cottage collation. Not all the 
thrice-teeming treasures of Ind rolled into my coffers could 
convey half the happiness I felt in consuming the two fresh 
eggs, two white rolls, three cups de café, and half-a-pound of 
cheese that bright morning, intermingled as these were with 








the silvery voices, the flashing glances, the light laughter of 


my companions, surrounded as I was by youth, wit, and 
beauty. We were, in fact, as great as any three pickpockets. 
‘* How handsome he looks !”” whispered the blue-eyed maid 
to her aunt, as I concluded my last morsel. 
‘** An Apollo in disguise !’’ cried the aunt enthusiastically. 
‘‘ Poor creatures !’’ interposed Angelina; ‘‘ they were both 
tipsy of a truth—and that so early in the morning, What a 
ity |” 
, They were rather women of refined taste,” 
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‘‘He is a pilgrim poet,”’ said my beautiful Phoebe, laughing. 
‘¢T see his eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 

And then the conversation became general. We talked of 
Indian jugglers, the Chinese war, the North-east Passage, 
chignons, chevrettes, and crinoline—nought came amiss. 

‘¢ What is a chevrette ?”’ inquired Angelina. _ 

‘‘The French for shrimp, and also for a curious kind of 
gallipot with a spout.” 

Seeing a piano in the corner, I begged of Phoebe to sing an 
air, and most graciously did she comply, bringing her sister 
with her. They sang a lovely duet in B minor from Caviata. 

‘ Caviata !” interposed Angelina; ‘‘I never heard of him.” 

‘‘ Tt was a woman.” 

The music over, I played ‘ Curra coun dhelish” as a solo 
on my Jew’s harp, and when I concluded I perceived the 
mamma and aunt in tears. They asked—nay entreated me to 
play again, but I declined on the score of fatigue. Hven the 
charming Phoebe implored piteously, but in vain. I was 
inexorable. 

‘‘ We lords of the creation,” thought I, ‘‘are not always to 
be at the beck even of lovely woman.” 

Behind the cottage a pretty parterre declined gently to the 
banks of the Barrow. Through the little garden gate afar 
could I see the sparkling waters of the stream. 

‘¢The morning is lovely, the breeze is fair,” said the aunt, 
‘¢ there is a path by yon river—shall we have a walk ?” 

‘¢ Oh, delicious !” said the blue-eyed Flora. 

« Will you accompany us, sir ?’’ inquired the aunt. 

‘¢ With all my heart,” said I blandly. 

‘¢ There is a boat on the waters—can you row 7” asked the 
beautiful Phoebe, blinding me with the brilliancy of her dark 
dreamers. 

‘“‘T can pull an oar extremely well,” said I. 

In a moment the girls were bewitchingly draped. My 
Pheebe wore a snowy white mantle, trimmed with swans- 
down, and fastened round her swelling and beautiful throat by 
a torquoise pin. A tiny hat and plume graced her classic head. 
Flora was arrayed in blue. The aunt wore a bloomer costume. 

** Bloomer !’’ cried Angelina. 

Yes; and a laughing quartette we sallied forth through 
beds of roses, jasmine, and piccotee. The garden gate 
reached, on the river’s bank we stood; the little boat lay 
moored beneath us, casting its shadow on the lucid waves, and 
rocking gentiy to every ripple. In we stepped ; Phebe seized 
the helm, I the oars, and soon we were gliding down the 
stream. It was a fairy scene—a scene for Claude. Over us 
the sky mingled its light fringed clouds, very high up, with 
patches of the purest blue. On either side were corn-fields, 
meadows, orchards. Here the tall elm threw up its lofty 
boughs, there the spreading ash sent forth its livelier green. 

In the little boat, a laughing circle, we chatted gaily, now 
scenting the delicious bean blossoms, now viewing the silvery 
trout starting from our path. 

‘* How charmingly he rows!” whispered blue-eye to my 
darker beauty. 

** He is asailor-poet,” said Phoebe ; and then they laughed, 
both showing a set of ivories that mocked all ivory for ever. 

But I spoke not much, for I was gazing my very soul away. 
We began to sing ‘‘ Flow, flow, thou shining river.” But in 
the midst of our melody a dark spot appeared in the west. 
Rapidly it grew in size and darkness—on it came with light- 
ning foot. The woods roared afar, the sun obfuscated, the 
river heaved a little. ‘There was a gentle rustie around us, 
then a greater, then thunder, rain, lightning, storm. . Fear- 


fal was the clang of warring branches, awful the roll of 
heaven’s artillery, vivid the quick forked lightning flashes. 
The waves rose mountains high in the river; we were tossed 
about like feathers on the billow; our little bark creaked in 
every pore. | 

‘Save us!” cried Flora, falling at my fect; ‘“ all our hope 
isin you!” *‘* Save us, or we perish!” cried Phebe, abandon- 
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ing the helm. ‘* All is lost now !” shrieked the aunt, sinking 
to the bottom of the boat. 

But myself, unmoved as Gibraltar’s rock round which the 
roaring ocean raves in vain, I bid them be calm, and, by a 
superhuman effort, brought the boat to shore. Quick ag it 
had come, the storm passed, leaving not a wreck behind. We. 
landed safely—all, save the aunt, who lay semi-dead in the. 
bottom of the boat. Flora and Phebe chafed her hands and 
feet. I fanned her with my handsome cap; but invain. We 
then applied vinegar, saltpetre, brimstone. 

‘¢‘ Brimstone !” cried Angelina. 

Yes. All that mortals could do we did, but in vain. 
There she lay in her bloomer costume, semi-dead in the 
bottom of the boat. In a happy moment I pulled out my 
Jew’s harp, and began to play that lovely old Irish ditty, ‘‘ Curra 
coun dhelish,” when gradually she came to consciousness, 
opened her eyes, and soon was well as ever. 

‘¢ How absurd,” said Angelina. 

‘¢ Don’t interrupt,” said Harcourt. 

The sun now re-appeared ; our clothes dried rapidly. The 
girls were in a world of excitement, weeping, and gratitude, 
Never did the charming Phoebe look so lovely—never shone 
her eye so bright in its tearful beauty as up the river’s bank, 
leaning on my arm, she led the way homeward. Cowslips, 
lily of the vale, honeysuckle carpeted our path ; the lark sang 
o’er our heads—all nature was gay; but the lovely Phebe, 
leaning on my arm, wept gently. I tried to console her. She 
pointed to a damask rose that on yon wall opened its blush- 
ing leaves to the sun. I rushed to get it. The wall seemed 
to recede before me. I heard a shriek behind. Turning, I 
beheld the aunt with a pair of jackboots on. 

‘* Jackboots!” said Angelina. . 

Yes, rushing away madly, and my beautiful Phoebe almost 
on the horns of a raging bull. I was too far to render aid. 
To save her now was Bast my power. - Convulsively I searched 
all my pockets for my Jew’s harp, but in vain; and in an 
agony of terror—— 

‘¢ Awoke,” said Angelina. | 

Yes, and found myself sitting cross-legged on the litile 
deal table in the kitchen, mending the tail of my father’s coat. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed Angelina, ‘‘ what a fall from the sublime 
to the ridiculous! And it was but a dream after all ?” 

‘* But a dream—but would it not have been a very charming 
dream if it only came true!” 





SONGS OF IRELAND.—* MOLLY ASTHORE.” 


Translated from the Irish by S. Fereuson. 





O Mary dear! O Mary fair! 
O branch of generous stem, 

White blossom of the banks of Nair, 
Though lilies grow on them ; 

You've left me sick at heart for love, 
So faint I cannot see— 

The candle swims the board above, 
I'm drunk for love of thee. 

O stately stem of maiden pride, 
My woe it is, and pain, 

That I, thus severed from thy side, 
The long night must remain. 


Through all the towns of Inisfail 
I've wandered far and wide, 

But from Downpatrick to Kinsale, 
From Carlow to Kilbride, 

"Mong lords and dames of high degree, 
Where'er my feet have gone, 

My Mary, one to equal thee 
I never looked upon. 

I live in darkness and in doubt 
Whene’er my love's away, 

But were the gracious sun just out 
Her shadow would make day. 


"Tis she, indeed, young bud of bliss! 
And gentle as she’s fair— 

Though lily white her bosom is, 
And sunny bright her hair, 

And dewy azure her blue eye, 
And rosy red her cheek, 

Yet brighter she in modesty, 
More beautifully meek. 

The world’s wise men, from north to south, 
Can never ease my pain, 

But one kiss from her honey mouth 





Would make me well again. 
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* Oh ! let not pride avert its eye 
From lowly scenes of rural life— 
These have what riches ne'er can buy, 
The simple joys that banish strife ; 
The splendid dome, the vassal train, 
The banquet rich, the rout, the ball, 
Th’ applauded scene, Italia’s strain— 
Content and health outweigh them all !""—Anovn. 


Our friend has got into a rude and sporting part of the county 
of Wicklow. His accommodations are homely, and so are the 
persons by whom they are ministered ; but if he be a genuine 
lover of the angle, he feels not the absence of luxuries and 
polished society, and all associations and circumstances con- 
nected with his favorite amusement become dear to him. He 
will be found to dwell minutely on that which, in appearance 
and manner, was so strange to him as an Englishman; and 
we are much mistaken if those who are acquainted with 
Murphy’s inn at Roundwood, and the adjacent scenery, will 
not be well pleased with his faithful and circumstantial 
description of them. 
LUGGELA. 

From Roundwood to the lodge of Luggela is about three 
miles distant, by a good carriage road winding along the 
mountain. We went by a shorter, but more difficult way 
across a bog. On attaining the summit of the mountain 
over which our path lay, the first striking feature of Luggela 
challenged our attention. It is a steep precipitous mountain 
rising high and abrupt at the opposite side of the lake, and 
presenting the sublime aspect of one unbroken mass of grey 
rock. At this point of view neither lake nor wood are visible, 
and nothing is seen to relieve the obdurate sterility of the face 
of the mountain. Winding down the hill for less than a 
quarter of a mile, a beautiful landscape opens all at once to 
the eye. Immediately before you the lake, of nearly a circular 
form, and about two English miles in circumference, dis- 
plays its calm bosom, protected by the surrounding moun- 
tains from the winds which agitate waters more exposed. 
To the left, a stream issuing from Luggela, or Lough Tay, its 
more proper name, winds through a valley between the moun- 
tains a distance of less than three English miles, until it dis- 
charges itself into Lough Dan, a larger lake and of wilder 
character, one end of which, in silvery light, catches the eye. 
The advance to Luggela Lodge is by a beautiful road, gradually 
descending through a wood composed of oak, fir, larch, birch, 
alder, holly, and hazel, mingling their various shades of green. 
On the left, this wood slopes, in some parts easily, in others 
precipitately, down to the edge of the lake, into which, amidst 
a line of bordering rocks, its trees immerse their wavy and 
incumbent branches Close into this woody shore is the best 
ground in the lake for angling. On the right of the road the 
wood rises bold and steep above our heads, and its face is diver- 
sified by naked rocks, shooting their grey and spiral heads from 
amidst the surrounding foliage. The lodge, a neat commodious 
building, stands at the upper extremity of an amphitheatre 
closed in at the rere by mountains, which hang over it as if 
threatening momentary destruction. In front is a lawn taste- 
fully planted, through which a stream, falling from one of the 
mountains, winds into the lake, which, with its bordering wood 
and frowning mountains, is seen from the lodge. In sum- 
mer, scarcely a day passes without Luggela being visited by 
parties of pleasure. 

Proceeding by a delightful path, and crossing the stream 
over a rustic bridge, we arrived at the edge of the lake; and 
Setting up our rods, we got into a good row-boat, which Carr 
worked -unassisted. There are localities attached to every 
water that enable the person acquainted with them to angle 
with more effect than if he were a stranger. My companion, 
who seemed to be well acquainted with the lake, put up suitable 
flies, advising me to do the same. Our tackle adjusted, we 
commenced our operations, drifting, for the most part, on the 
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wooded shore to which the wind inclined, and casting-in close 
to the very edge, among the rocks. The water was of a fine 
brown colour, with lines of froth on the surface, and nothing 
could be in better order. I have angled a variety of waters 
in England and Wales, but never did I meet with any that 
for a merry take could compare with Luggela lake. I assure 
you that I do not exaggerate in stating, that there were 
numerous casts in which I and my companion rose from one 
to two, and sometimes three fish each. But should my ac- 
count ever induce you to visit this lake, you must be careful 
to strike delicately ; they take greedily and, though of a 
very small size (seldom attaining to eight inches in length), 
they are very strong in the water; on being struck, they make 
towards the bottom, and will frequently go round and round 
the boat before they show themselves and can be landed. 
Some of the small lakes in Italy excepted, few are to be found 
of the size so deep as Luggela. The lake at its upper shore, 
near the lodge, is deepest, and, not shelving or graduating 
from the land, becomes at the distance of a very few yards 
frightfully precipitous, dark, and profound. Although the sea- 
son had not yet fully set in, we killed that day between us 
thirteen dozen and five fish, our sport having been pretty equal. 
The water seemed as thick with trout as midges in the sun- 
beam. The appendix to Walton and Cotton contains an ac- 
count of ten years sport, kept up by an angler who fished the 
Welch waters during that period; his highest number for one 
year was 9,272, which, supposing six months fishing out of the 
twelve, gives a daily average of fifty-one fish. But how greatly 
does this fall short of our sport on Luggela, which gave each 
of us eighty/ and my companion assured me that on a day 
advanced in June, or early in July, equally favorable in 
other respects with that on which we angled, he has taken 
himself alone nearly eleven dozen, which for six months 
equal sport would produce the enormous total of 24,024! 
The fish here are of a very indifferent quality ; black exterior, 
clumsy headed, and the flesh soft, white, and insipid. In the 
deepest parts of the lake char are caught, a fish which we 
have been led to consider as exclusively confined to the lakes 
in Cumberland. At the lower end of the lake, where the bottom 
is more clean and gravelly, the trout are something of a better 
quality and of brighter tints ; however, it is the amusement of 
taking them which the angler looks for, and therein he is not 
disappointed. 

On our return to Roundwood, we found prepared for us a 
most comfortable dinner, the more perhaps that it was simple. 
Excellent white and tender chickens, delicate bacon, fresh 
greens, dry potatoes dressed in their coats, by far the better 
mode, with the addition of a few trou. and char, constituted 
our repast. ‘To quote the words of our venerated and admired 
master of the angle, old Izaak, ‘‘I warrant you we made a 
good, honest, wholesome, hungry dinner,” and as he adds, * I 
am certain of this, that I have been at very many costly 
dinners that have not afforded me half the content.” Our 
drink was tolerable Wicklow ale, and what I by no means ex- 
pected in such a place, we had a bottle of excellent old port. 
Whiskey punch supplied the remainder of our potation. Our 
abbreviating waitress was as attentive as on the previous night, 
and as amusing and peculiar in her dialect. 





On calling for our boots the next morning, we had a farther 
specimen of Judy’s style. ‘' See here,” said my companion, 
‘how badly our boots have been cleaned.” “ I beg a thousand 
pardons, gents. To be sure, it is but an apol fora pol (an 
apology for a polish); but then, dears, you have the consola 
(consolation) that it will be-all the same in an hour or two.”’ 
ithe answer was conclusive, and satisfied my friend ; the want 
of Day and Martin’s japanning was forgotten, and we laughed 
at Judy’s apol for a pol. Having breakfasted, we proceeded to 


LOUGH DAN 
by a pleasant road of a mile and a-half distance. On the way 
we perceived some comfortable farm-houses and well-disposed 
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farms, andI learn that the mountain or hill farmers throughout 
Ireland are in general the most thriving and comfortable. They 
get the land cheaper, and on longer tenures than the rich low- 
lands are set for; they are in consequence enabled to improve 
their farms and their houses, and have an interest in the im- 
provements. On the contrary, where the soil is rich and 
abundantly productive, the avaricious and improvident landlord 
taxes, in more than a proportionate degree, the bounty of 
nature; and the man who works the soil, pines, exhausted and 
spiritless, amidst the plenty which he raises around him. At 
the lake we were obligingly accommodated with a boat, the 
joint property of two reverend gentlemen, good and genuine 
brothers of the angle; the one of the Established, the other of 
the Catholic Church. I am decidedly of opinion that above 
all other amusements, angling, from its quiet, innocent, and 
reflective nature, tends to allay the unkind propensities of the 
human mind, and disposes the affections to general benevolence 
and philanthropy, and to that tolerant and charitable spirit 
always the result of deep and just habits of thinking. The 
trout in Lough Dan are somewhat larger and of better quality 
than those of Luggela, and are taken with the same flies ; there 
are no char in it, although the waters of the one lake flow 
into the other. The cause I assign for this is, that Lough Dan 
in no part of it approaches to the great depth of Lough Tay. 
Lough Dan is quite of a different character from the other lake, 
being in no part so wide, but three times the length. One of 
the mountains in which it is embosomed forms, at about two- 
thirds of its line, a headland which must be doubled before 
the remainder of the water becomes visible. The scene is pecu- 
liarly wild, and, with the exception of one small farm, Carrick- 
aduff, smiling in contrasted comfort and cultivation on one 
side of the lake, and a little patch of oak wood on the other, 
it frowns in rude and sterile uncultivation. The mountains 
are bare to their summits, sloping in some parts to the water’s 
edge, in others rising abruptly out of the deep, and projecting 
over it huge masses of rock, furrowed with the trickling mois- 
ture of vegetable morasses, patched with moss and lichen, and 
presenting, here and there, a solitary ash or holly growing 
from its fissures. The base of those rocks is, in some places, 
hollowed into caverns by the action of the waters, which on 


_ this lake, become at times violently agitated, as being more 


open to the prevailing winds than those of Luggela. The 
surrounding mountains, although destitute of the ornament of 
wood, present the animating view of numerous herds of a 
small breed of horned cattle spread over their sides and 
occasionally feeding securely upon the highest crags, from 
whence you would expect to see them every moment precipi- 
tated into the abyss below: this breed of mountain cattle are 
as tenacious in their footing as the goat. Sheep and lambs 
sometimes get into situations from which they cannot retrace 
their steps, and when discovered by their piteous bleatings, 
they are extricated with great difficulty and personal hazard to 
the peasantry engaged in their preservation. This, although 
a merry lake, is not equally so with the other, as I have already 
noticed. Lough Dan receives the waters of Luggela, and both 
combine to give birth to the river Avonmore, which with many 
accessions in its course, loses its name in the Avoca below 
the town of Rathdrum. Were Lough Dan tastefully planted, 
it would be very handsome, but it would lose the features of 
sublimity by which it is distinguished. Our rowman, Carr, 
assured us that the sides of these mountains were once richly 


planted, and there exists some evidence of the fact, and 


showing that the lake has usurped a part of the shore once 
covered with fine wood. On a shoal near to where the 
Cloghogue (the stream from Lough Tay) flows into the lake, 
we plainly perceived, under the boat, the bottom thickly 
covered with roots and stumps of very large trees, and these 
occasionally, form the haunt of the best trout in the lake. 
The angler, however, fishes it at great hazard to his tackle, as 
the fish after being struck is apt to shoot downward, and 
getting amidst this subaqueous wood generally oxtricates him- 
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self at the expense of the fly, and often the whole of the line, 
Our sport was not near so good as on the preceding day, and 
we reached our quarters at Roundwood just in time to escape 
a very heavy shower of rain, which approached from the 
direction of Luggela. We were seated comfortably at dinner, 
when five young men, who inJudy’s phrase had been “ round 
the world for sport,” arrived dripping wet, and like our pic- 
tured representations of the river gods, issuing a stream from 
every point of their dress, and every uncrisped lock of their 
literally flowing hair. Every coat, cloak, and petticoat in the 
place was immediately put in requisition, and the fire was 
heaped with turf; each took a portion of the national spirit to 
preserve them from taking cold, and in a little time they were 
really more happy than if they had experienced no wet, incon- 
venience, or mishap of any kind. All seemed intimately 
acquainted with Judy and the other members of the family, 
and ‘‘ gents, spriggans, rocks of diff, centre of hap, and consola 
in modera,” were bandied about from one to another, inter- 
mingled with hearty bursts of laughter, and the details of all 
they bad suffered ‘‘ by flood and field” since they left Dublin 
that morning, and traversed the mountains by the military 
road leading to the head of Luggela. The fields of Ligne and 
Waterloo were never discussed with more apparent pride and 
interest, by those who have shared in their matchless glories, 
than these happy youths boasting of the peripatetic achieve- 
ments of the day. To provide them dinner was matter of short 
difficulty ; part of a bacon flitch was soon transferred from the 
chimney to the frying-pan, and removes of rashers and eggs 
at length subdued appetites strong in exercise and health; 
tumblers of the warm and exhilarating beverage of the country 
succeeded, and . 
“ Tapestried halls of high renown 
Ne’er rung with happier sounds of mirth.” 

O blest period of our lives, when the buoyant spirit of youth 
dresses every occurrence in the magic of its smiles, and view- 
ing all things through its prismatic medium, multiplies the 
tints of hope, and health, and joy, around objects which, at a 
later period, assume the gloomy colouring of sickness, sorrow, 
and despair. Alas! this is the penalty of our nature—in- 
planted in our constitutions or arising out of the inevitable 
and adverse circumstances of society; all, at some period or 
other of their lives, experience revolutions from happiness to 
misery— 

‘“‘ Each his sufferings, all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own.” 

I may well continue the quotation, for who that looks back 
on the bright and flattering morning of his life, that will not 
acknowledge its application. 

. “Yet, ah! why should they know their fate ! 
Since sorrow never comes too lafe, 
And happiness too swiftly flles— 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more : where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 
And, in truth, wisdom -was not the companion of our young 
guests for the remainder of the evening. 

As our apartment was at the other extremity of the imp, 
their convivial enjoyment did not disturb or inconvenience us. 
Not intending to fish the next day, we transferred Carr to the 
new comers, to whom he was no‘stranger. ‘They, like us, 
were furnished with rods and other angling apparatus, but 
every appearance led me to pronounce them mere tyros in the 
art. The following day we devoted to a visit to the Seven 
Churches, a collection of religious ruins celebrated for their 
antiquity, and scarcely five miles from Roundwood. We 
breakfasted very early, and proceeded by a road having in view 
the Avonmore, winding its rocky way through banks in many 
places bordered with alder, hazel, and oak copses, until we 
crossed it over the bridge of Anamoe, 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER X1V.—continued. 


“In the winter of my eighteenth year my father’s health-began 
to fail; and when spring came, the physicians advised him to re- 
turn to England, as his native air, after so long an absence, might 
be productive of some good. Accordingly, we came over a month 
or so earlier than usual, and established ourselves at Glenfearon, 
where even the blindness of a love that was almost a sin in its 
intensity, could not conceal from me that he was not to be long of 
this world. 

‘One evening, as we sat alone after dinner, he for the first time 
in all these years expressed a wish to see Walter. 

“¢ Poor boy ! I wonder has he the same craving for a father’s 
love that I felt ‘at his age ?’ 

“7 was loth to tell him how far wide he was of guessing Walter’s 
real feelings on the subject, so I wisely said nothing. 

«“+T never meant that such estrangement should have come be- 
tween us. I married her unwillingly, it is true; but I never let 
her feel it by one word or look, and I would have loved that boy 
had she let me.’ ‘ 

“JT went overtohim as he stood by the window, and put my arm 
round him. 

“¢Father, I have thought this for years. The unnatural 
estrangement I have caused has been a burthen on me from a 
child, for I knew how incapable I was of making you happy—of 
compensating for all you sacrificed for me. Oh! what can I do in 
atonement ?” 

“*Hush,’ he said passionately. ‘Never do yourself or me so 
great a wrong. Listen to my words, and take comfort from them 
when I am gone. You have been to me more than wife and 
children are to other men—more than son ever yet was to father ; 
so loved and treasured, that even to meet Aer again I cannot bear 
to leave you!’ 

“ He grew calmer after this; and Mr. Vivian arriving that even- 
ing, I took advantage of his coming to start next morning before 
any. one was awake; and leaving a note to tell of my whereabouts, 
caught the earliest train, and reached Wynford by mid-day. 

“T used my best eloquence to persuade them to come to him, 
and so far prevailed with the Countess as to get a promise that if I 
waited until next morning she would accompany me; but Walter 
was immovable, and next day, after waiting hour by hour, till finally 
I lost all chance of reaching London that night, he coolly in- 
formed me that he had succeeded in inducing her to retract her 
word, and that I might return as soon as I pleased, for all the good 
I should do by. remaining there. 

“IT was by this time so eager to be gone, that I forgot to be either 
angry or amused at his insolence in ordering me from my father’s 
house. In ten minutes I was on the road; but though I posted 
along as fast as horses could carry me, it was seven in the morning 
on the third day after I left. when I reached Glenfearon.” 

I knew when he stopped abruptly what was to follow next, and 
I wished most earnestly at the moment either that the tale had 
never been begun, or that it had reached its close. 

He went on quickly. “I sprang out, found the door to my 
surprise wide open; and seeing no one walked straight to his 
room. No need of word-painting, little Eily, to tell you the rest. 

“He had driven Mr. Vivian down to the station the previous 
morning in a little open pheton, and was returning alone. The 
horse, it was conjectured, had taken fright, for he was brought 
back an hour afterwards by some of the village people, who had 
found him lying insensible in the middle of the road, about half-a- 
mile from Glenfearon. 

“Thad said in my note that I would return by noon that day ; 
and on the strength of this they had waited till too late, for he died 
at midnight, when, but for his wife and her dutiful son, I at least 
should have been at his side. 

“ Under his pillow 1 found a few lines, written when all hope of 
my returning in time was at an end. He said ‘that his sin had 
found him out; that the wicked curse invoked upon his father had 
overtaken him also; that he bowed to the will of God, which left 
him to die alone, and prayed that the bitterness of that hour 
might atone for his guilt.’ 

“I do not know how I passed through that time; but for Mr. 
Vivian and the Crawfords I ‘should have gone melancholy mad | 

-he sense of utter loneliness that closed in upon me was appal- 
ing. The ancient mariner, ‘alone on the wide sea,” so lonely that 
od Himself scarce seemed there to be,’ could not have felt more 


“Wildly solitary and adrift than 1. 


| 








“Old Crawford and Mr. Vivian were left my guardians, and they 
were all good as gold to me; and as to William, to say that he was 
like a brother would be faint praise from my lips. I only hope 
I may ever have the power to requite him; it ‘would be a precious 
thing I would not sacrifice for his sake ! 

“A great deal of this feeling, of course, passed away in time; 
and with a sanguine temper, and a cat-like propensity to bask in the 
sunshine and take life easily, I have got along pretty weil; but I 
have slipped down sadly, and though 1 never would be a mere 
pleasure-seeker, nor, I trust, neglect any clear palpable duty, I have 
contented myself with ‘doing no evil,’ a negative merit at best, 
and falling far short of the brilliant expectations formed by my 
poor father, who had intended that I should enter public life as 
soon as I came of age, and mount to heaven knows what giddy 
heights of fame at a bound. 

“* Now,” he said, drawing me closer to his side, “ you see why I 
can so well understand you, and sympathise with every throb of 
your silly little heart ; and this is also the reason why I have never 
dreamed of falling in love with any woman. One is taught to 
connect the idea of everything gentle, and soft, and tender with 
your sex; yet I must candidly say I never saw the qualities so- 
called possessed by any woman to the same degree that they were 
by my father. I suppose the common lot of humanity will fall to 
me some day, and that when it does I'll get into as fine a frenzy, 
and make-as egregious a fool of myself as another fellow. Mean- 
time, ‘sufficient for the day, &c.’ And now I am at the close of 
my veritable history, which, strangely enough, was begun and ends 
on the road to Melton Hall.” 

‘“* What do you mean, Herbert, by saying that you have ‘ slipped 
down sadly ?’” I asked, after a lengthened pause, not. heeding his 
last remark. 

‘*] mean that I have done nothing, idled away those years in a 
good-for-nought, listless fashion. You see I have lacked all in- 
centive to exertion, and without some sharp spur, either of ambi- 
tion or necessity, few of us, I think, would achieve much.” 

* Still you might make an incentive.” 

“ Ho, ho—going to turn Mentor to my Telemachus! Won't do, 
I warn you.” 


“Indeed, I am not so arrogant; I only mean that with your 
talents ‘ 

“My talents! what are they, in God’s name?” 

** And feeling as you do,” I went on, “ 1 could find a motive for 
exertion almost strong enough to be called a duty.” 

“ What is it, mignonne ? I'd do more to please yourself than to 
win the applause of a senate.” 

“That would be a poor reward,” I said, colouring high at the 
same time with pleasure at the words ; ‘“‘the motive I mean is this, 
have you not got your name to distinguish—to connect with some- 
thing beyond the possession of wealth and a title? Lord Saltire 
and the rest of them have got these! Your grandfather, from 
what you say, did little to shed lustre on it; your father would 
have done great things, but his career was cut short—marred at 
the outset. Now you have the broken threads of that career to 
gather up and identify with your own; you have his principles, 
and his teaching, and his genius to illustrate, by doing the work 
which would have been his under other circumstances ; and—and 
what I mean by duty is, that you ought to do now on principle 
what you would have willingly done for love of him had he lived.” 

I had worked myself up to a pitch of enthusiasm, and now 
on coming suddenly to a stop I found that we were standing still 
in the middle of the road, the reins hanging idly on the ground, 
and Herbert looking fixedly at me with an expression I had never 
seen before, even on his changeful face. 

“You are laughing at me,” I stammered, terribly crestfallen. 

“AmI1? Look at me.” 

I did look up, and saw a face earnest, and resolute, and bright 
too—not with feeling alone, but with the light of the genius for 
which I was so well disposed to credit him. 

He raised his hat gravely, almost reverently. ‘ You have givin 
me an inspiration; when | laugh at it I must mock every article 
of my creed. 1 thank you.” 

“ ] was afraid I had offended you,” [ said deprecatingly. “ You 
see, Herbert, 1 know what youare; Id like ail the world to know 
it too.” 

He gathered up the reins and drove on. 

“ You are a sore puzzle,” he said presently, his gravity meltin 
into a laugh. “ What with your old head and your young heart, 
never can decide whether you are the spirit of some ancient saga, 
or the very foolish little girl you look. In either case I’ll give you 
a parting kiss, for here we are at Melton junction, and yonder is 

illiam Crawford waiting for you. Good-bye!” 
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And this was the way he held me fast; you spoke to a listless, 
modern fine gentleman, and evoked the spirit of a medieval knight ; 
then, as you bowed to the chivalry of a bygone age, the knight 
turned and mocked you with the gay insouciance of a boy. 

I wonder had I been older would it have made much difference ? 
a vexed question to which wiser than I might be puzzled to frame 
an answer. Ican only give utterance to the wisdom that is in me, 
and that impels me to say, that younger or older I fancy it would 
have been just the same in the end. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 
(Continued from p. 499.) 
CHAPTER VL. 

THE END ITSELF. 

How to tell it, that is the difficulty—how to write anything so 
completely opposed to the popular prejudice current amongst the 
young and the romantic regarding this same subject—how to 
speak about the setting aside of a first and fadeless love, and the 
substituting or accepting of any other in its stead. Well, though one 
may not be easily deterred from attempting such a task, yet, with 
the consciousness that the whole world is arrayed against you, it is 
not the pleasantest undertaking. In fact, if the truth must be 
told, one finds it very hard indeed. But that the death-blow be 
given to any interest of a purely sentimental kind that our dearly- 
loved Nora, may have excited—this firm, faithful, long-enduring 
spirit, who did not shrink from braving the world—who had gone 
boldly through a hundred labours—who had suffered such uneasi- 
ness of mind and body—who had escaped such risk and danger—who 
had earned her livelihood, by the most arduous and depressing of 
mental occupations, at every sacrifice excepting that of principle 
alone ; let those who fail to understand that that love is but a 
selfish feeling which blinds us to all other sacred duties—but a 
false meteor, leading us farther and farther still from the attain- 
ment of any earthly good—a myth, a delusion, and a snare; let 
such individuals form what estimate they please of the conduct of 
our heroine—poor Nora, whose struggles to subdue the memory of 
the eternally-ended past—that yearning craving that used to beset 
her—that striving to do right, irrespective of personal risk or feel- 
ing, not withstanding that secret cry ever rising up from the depths 
of her suffering heart, ceaslessly demanding why she should thus be 
made to suffer—why she should thus be tried and tempted, whilst 
the lives of others seemed to flow along in one scarce broken 
stream of happiness and joy? Would she consent to be his—his 
for ever? Would she let him hear from her own lips a final favour- 
able answer? Would she fix definitely the time, and terminate 
this intolerable suspense decisively and at once? But no, she 
could not—at least she could not say it yet; she could not bring 
herself to speak the words which would bind her band when she 
had no heart wherewith to accompany it. It was such a new and 
a dreadful feeling to find herself shrinking from one whom she had 
every reason to respect and esteem ; and that, too, for the pitiful 
sake of another whom she could not but despise. To see him 
upon that evening turn away, wounded, offended, and with a deep 
consciousness of the bitter slight—to see an expression of miugled 
displeasure and a certain sense of heringratitude in that generous 











face, thinking all the time of how much she owed him, of all that 


she never, never could in any way repay. Oh! it was hard—very 
hard indeed; the more so as something in his manner had im- 


pressed her with a conviction, never felt before, of how dear she 
was to him, and of what a blank his life would be when the light 
of her idea had really gone out of it for ever. It was the first 
positively embarrassing hour she had ever spent in his society— 
the first time she had ever felt afraid to look into his face; never- 
theless, she tried to speak her acknowledgments, though the very 
words seemed to swell in her throat. She was about, however, to 
overcome this weakness and sever herself from thought of his for 
ever. One minute more and it would have been said and over ; but 
his mute look, as she ventured to glance at him, stayed the quick- 
coming sentence. His look of such unutterable anguish and affec- 


tion—his look, which had power to hold back the descending stroke, 
which after all was never tobe given. No, never; for so won- 


derfully had events linked themselves together—so powerful was 


‘hat innate principle of right which had ever so unswervingly in- 
fluenced Nora—so resolute her determination to cast off, far away 
from her any and every impediment of wrong—so undying her 
desire to champion the cause of the oppressed, and to remove every 
possible obstacle to the happiness of another, that when she saw 
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Angela in her abandonment, tortured more in her intervals of reg- 
son by the remembrance of her degradation than in her hours of 
unconsciousness by the pressure of her physical ailment—when 
with that true woman’s instinct she was given to know, from 
“trifles light as air” apparent in the demeanour of that sick 
woman’s husband (who visited the sufferer daily, and supplied every 
requirement in the way of medical attendance, nurses, &c., libe- 
rally and wiihout demur), that the spell was still upon him, and 
that the tie of this illegal marriage would never by him be made 
more binding whilst hope or dream of winning her was suffered to 
remain—when, upon her endeavouring to speak to Angela some 
few words of encouragement and trust, she had responded in a 
frenzy, ** What, whilst you remain unmarried!” and then burst 
into a paroxysm of mocking laughter, fit after fit so violent and fran- 
tic that Nora never dared allude to the subject in any way again, 
When—but what matters it when, or how, or why, or wherefore, 
whether, in order to avoid the seeming toleration of unlawful love, 
or to forward a weak woman’s desire for simplest justice —whether, 
with a worn-out feeling, a tender wish for home-like peace and 
quiet—whether from gratitude, or duty, or constant pleading, or, 
perhaps, from Margaret’s prayers, or from any one of these, or all 
combined, it matters not; though if one may presume to express 
an Opinion, judging from a knowledge of subsequent results, we 
should be inclined to say that to heaven alone was rightfully to be 
attributed this blissful termination—to heaven, which ever takes 
care of those who cast their care upon it—the single-minded, the 
unselfish, and the good. 

Yet that early love! Oh! the pang that darted through her, like 
a piercing shaft, as she thought—not of surrendering it, for that 
she had done long ago, but of reéalling, as it were, in the person 
of another the likeness of its faded self. It was dreadful; it 
almost drove the life as well as the freshness out. of her heart; it 
seemed to humiliate her so in her own estimation ; and yet she did 
it—she promised Surgeon Leeson she would be his wife. 

The next forty-eight hours afterwards will hardly bear to be 
commented upon—what need to record them here? Nora never 
looked back in recollection to them afterwards without a shudder, 
wondering how she could have ventured all—have lived through 
all; and yet, thank God, this memory was ever to be succeeded by 
a smile of thankfulness when she remembered all the blessings it 
had brought—all the happiness it was fated to shine down upon 
i path, day by day, aud year by year, as long as they both should 
ive. 

This was indeed an eventfal period; startling cincumstances 
seemed to crowd themselves forward in a way perfectly unprece- 
dented. The seemingly endless flowing in of unforeseen events made 
even Nora wonder ; for, whilst Angela’s state still continued to 
exite grave apprehensions, notwithstanding that eloquent assur- 
ance given to her by the two contracting parties (standing hand- 
in-hand beside her bed together) relative to their positive engage- 
ment, intelligence reached Nora that her guardian was again a 
widower now some weeks past; that his own health, having suf- 
fered much since this his recent bereavement, he was reported as 
altogether unable to leave the honse—in fact, as being in a very 
precarious condition indeed (this last happening fortunately to be 
an exaggerated statement) ; but fearing that it should prove but 
too true, Nora at once determined upon going to him. 

What, if he should have died—died without her seeing him! 
Poor girl, in her gratefulness, her affection, and her warmth of 
heart, the idea of such a visitation as this really did appear intole- 
rable to her. She would go, and she would take Margaret with 
her. The change would do her old nurse good, whose dislike of 
being subjected to the daily sight of the individual whom above 
all others she held in absolute abhorrence (namely, Mr. Alfred 
Delasare), was very great indeed, She would leave Angela in 
Dr. Leeson’s hands, and to the care and attention of the good 
people there. Mrs. Perrin, too, had promised to pay a diurnal 
visit to the patient, and to keep up a continuous surveillance during 
the period of her stay. So, as the Doctor seemed to approve of 
her resolution highly, saying, “that if Mr. Archer were not to0! 
to see him, he would go down immediately on receipt of a note 
from Nora, as he greatly desired to make the old gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance.” 

She went (Margaret accompanying her), and bearing to her 
guardian, too, the record of another event to which the public 
journals had but that very week given a world-wide notoriety— 
viz., the revoking of the sentence of divorce found in the celebrate 
case of “Chichester versus Chichester ;” the once discarded wile 
being now legally re-established in her proper position, and 1 
lady upon whom that title had so recently been conferred 
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suddenly hurled from her proud elevation to be driven back into 
the pitiless world, a hapless, despairing, nameless woman—such a 
one as but for her resolute will, her dauntless courage, her innate 
sense of right, her purity, her faith, Nora would have been now. 

Oh! how her heart did beat as she approached the old familiar 
spot—how her colour came and went—how her every nerve did 
tremble as the beautiful summer landscape, with Mount Ceylon 
shining like a star in the purple distance, burst upon her tearful 
sight. What she did feel as she came within view of the trysting 
wood, and thought of the last time she had stood beneath its 
whispering shade. She stopped the chaise in which she and Mar- 
garet travelled from the terminus, and desiring the driver to pro- 
ceed round by the carriage-road—that she should be at the house 
before him, she ascended by the same rocky, tangled path which 
had last witnessed her departure. How like its olden self it looked ! 
The ivy-bound trees—the moss-grown rocks—the forest of waving 
fern—the flitting insects—the sunshine, where it lay like a ladder 
of gold, flung down through the emerald roofing, step after step, 
upon the soft, green grass—the merry twitter of the noisy spar- 
rows—the faint, sweet chirp of the young birds from their 
nests—the melodious trickling of constant dropping water, remind- 
ing one of showers of falling pearls—the very evening wind from 
the mountain, as it blew upon her, bearing to her thoughts echoes 
of voices lost, or tones for ever altered. The character of the spot, 
so wild, so isolated, looking as though no human foot had trodden 
its grassy wildernesses since last her own had rested there. Her 
poor eyes can no longer see—a haze of tears has blotted out the 
vision; but she kneels down even there by the old trysting tree— 
upon the self-same spot where they two had stood together, and 
solemnly and earnestly (for she meant it) renounced his memory 
for ever. 

The meeting between her and her guardian, when, trembling 
from head to foot, and almost inarticulate from emotion, she en- 
tered the room where he lay, could scarcely be described. She had 
got in unobserved; the old butler, who happened himself to be 
the first person to perceive her as she stood irresolute upon the 
threshold of the outer portal, which was open to give admission to 
the sweet, bright air of evening, yielded in this particular to her 
request, merely (in his astonishment at the sight of her) indicating 
by a gesture that his master was to be found in the library. How 
did she reach it—how did she ever summon up the courage to 
carry her so far? Her touch is upon the lock, the handle of the 
door which alone screens from her the sight of that long-lost 
face—that once parental guardian; another moment and she has 
entered—stolen in on tiptoe, very softly, her heart making a louder 
beating than the footfall of another. Yet, what could he do to 
her? He could but drive her forth again from his presence, and 
for this she was already prepared. So she stole in, even to the very 
side of the gorgeous couch on which he lay, with so much of this 


- world’s wealth surrounding him—that lonely, solitary man, who 


had been so good to her. Her eye has caught the smile upon her 
mother’s pictured face, as it shines its welcome to her from the sculp- 
tured mantel. One glance at that fair, beaming countenance, and 
now one gaze at this, even of his, who loved that mother and her 
trembling self so well. ‘The eyes were closed—he had been slum- 
bering, but Nora could trace the changes and the troubles of those 
vanished years in every line and furrow of that haughty face. Oh! 
how the past rushed back before her then—the glad, the gay, the 
terrible, the despairing past; and as she gazed and thought, with 
stifled breath, motionless and tearful, a sob burst out unconsciously 
upon the hushed air of the chamber. Her guardian’s eyes opened, 
with a kind of start—opened as those of a dreamer might, the 
“sense being shut in sleep;” and Nora stood there still for the 
space of a minute, unrecognized, and as though unseen. But burst- 
ing through this quietness, the crucl craving of her heart for one 
word of kindness—one glance of pure affection, so completely 
overpowered her, that with the one cry, 

“Uncle, beloved uncle!” she fell down upon her knees beside 
him and sobbed aloud. 

His child—his own loved, unforgotten child |” 

It was thus he styled her—thus he fondly called, caressing her 
softly, and with a quivering emotion which, increasing even as he 
spoke, mastered his strong man’s nature, until he wept like an 
infant himself in his adopted daughter's arms. From that moment 
there existed no fear of Nora being sent away—no danger of fur- 
ther separation or estrangement between them. Mr. Archer seemed 
to regain new life, and spirit, and strength, and hope by this her 
joyful coming. From that very hour he visibly and rapidly 
improved. Past grief seemed to be forgotten now. And so 
* the fatted calf was killed ** this great cause of domestic re- 





joicing duly and munificently acknowledged. Nora was once more 


“ clothed in violet and purple, having a chain of gold upon her 
neck,” and all the l.vish expenditure almost of idolatry poured out 
upon her. 

Poor Mr. Archer! he had not been, ’tis true, an angel in his 
practice ; he was only a man, but yet who shall say not a kindly 
and “a good man too. The best of men have sometimes failings 
which their nearest and dearest may have bitter cause to deplore ; 
but still if the heart be in the right place, there is ever a mine of 
richness ghttering beneath, and the perception must be dull indeed 
which fails in discovering this. 

How Margaret prayed, cried, moralized, and thanksgave upon 
being reinstated in Nora’s splendid suite of apartments—which her 
guardian had never permitted to be entered or invaded, save by 
those who kept and tended them, since the day his child had fled 
away—it is needless here to relate. The past few weeks had been 
to her as to her mistress in truth an era of marvels, and so much 
had the crowding of those events affected and bewildered her 
simple mind, that she even acknowledged to Nora the existence of 
an apprehension that they were the victims of some skilful conju- 
ration of enchantment. Even her young lady herself did not seem 
to be quite clear about the matter, but with her eyes wandering 
round the old familiar objects, appeared as though she could not 
realize the fact of there ever having been a gap between that happy: 
moment and the sad, sad hour in which she had looked upon 
them last. She was the heiress once again—the rich, the envied, 
the still attractive, though ah! how faded beauty of Mount Ceylon. 
A very few days had sufficed to establish her in all this. She 
was mistress there, and might to all appearance so remain, for 
there was but little thought of Mr. Archer giving a new lady- 
head to his establishment. He seemed, to judge by the few 
words he ever let fall upon the subject, to have got quite enough 
of matrimonial life. Of his late wife he seldom spoke, except 
when alluding to the immediate propriety of Nora (as his ward) 
assuming the handsomest and most expensive mourning for the 
lady whom she had never seen. Poor girl—poor ever-perplexed 
Nora! How was she now to tell him of her engagement to Surgeon 
Leeson—how was she to presume to speak of such an alliance at 
all? Yet it must be done, regardless of consequences, for she had 
pledged her word to marry him, and because of her desire to lift 
the heavy cross from the failing shoulders of another she had re- 
solved (God knoweth at what a cost of personal wish and f-eling) 
that she would keep it too. 

At last, one day the smouldering convulsion broke out. There 
was a scene—such a scene as Nora did think she had for ever bid 
farewell to—a state of things which afforded infinite entertain- 
ment to the servants, as “a row upstairs” never fails to do. Mr. 
Archer stormed, thundered, and vociferated, and finally flung him- 
self out of the breakfast-room, where the interview had taken 
place, with a noise and a clamour that startled the whole house- 
hold, not seeing his ward again for four-and-twenty hours after- 
wards. But Nora still continued firm; and so, finding that he 
could not succeed in subduing her strong will, remembering, too, 
the lasting proof she had given him of it of old, he concluded a 
lengthened and stormy dissertation (one sentence of which Nora 
scarcely heard—it made her ears tingle so, that loud pitching of his 
angry voice) by saying, 

** Let me have this man’s address. I must see him, and that 
forthwith.” Pate : 

Nora gave it, not without considerable misgiving touching the 
result; and Mr. Archer wrote the short, commanding mandate of 
the rich, and consequently great man, to the comparatively poor 
and insignificant one, summoning the latter to appear without 
delay in his august presence». The letter was received, for by return 
of post there came an answer : “* Mr. Leeson would do himself the 
honour of waiting on Mr. Archer the day but one succeeding the 
date of his communication, at the hour of three, p.m.” ‘Ihe cali- 
graphy was that of a gentleman, and the prevailing tone of the 
style decidedly independent. ‘* The fellow was not deficient in 
spirit, in any event,” thought Nora’s guardian. 

Meanwhile, poor Margaret, with the return to the old splendor, 
had reimbibed some of those notions of luxury and grandeur so 
rife amongst the very best of her class; and whilst looking at the 
improved condition of her young Jady, at the elegance and thorough 
comfort of her surroundings, will it for ever lessen this really good 
woman in the opinion of those who may have learned to estimate 
ler many virtues, if we say that she felt half-inclined ‘to repent of 
her former earnestness in favour of the Doctor, and brtterly to be- 
moun the fact of the disparity of lis merits and his fo tune. 

| TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1733. 


21st, October, Sunday night—Interred at St. Audeon’s the body 
of Sir T. Molyneux, an eminent physician. 

25th October—Poll taken for the city of Dublin at the Tholsel, 
ending 1st. November, when the poll stood, 

For Alderman French, ibs she vst 637 

For the Lord Mayor we ves .. 613 — 
Considerable joy was displayed on the occasion ; bonfires, illumi- 
nations, and ringing of bells concluded the day. ‘* What must 
ever be remembered to this gentleman’s honour and the glory of 
the city of Dublin, is this particular circumstance, that without 
being at the least expense, though opposed by two rivals one after 
the other, he owed his success entirely to his own merit and the 
extraordinary virtue and integrity of his fellow-citizens.” (a) There 
were many riots on the occasion, principally between the butchers 
of Castle-market and the mob. 

26th October—The anniversary of His Majesty’s birth-day, 
having entered the fifty-first year of his age, was celebrated with 
the greatest solemnity ever seen in this kingdom. ‘There was a 
fountain, in which were three sea-horses, beautifully gilt, with 
three snakes twisted round the pillar in the fountain; out of their 
mouths issued the wine which was received by the populace. A 
variety of eatables and sweetmeats were placed above the foun- 
tain. 

25th November.--The gunpowder mills at Clondalkin blew up, 
and did considerable damage. 

10th, 11th, and 12:h—Violent storms; a portion of St. James’s- 
gate blown down, and two houses in Smock-alley ; a man-of-war 
was driven from her moorings on the North Bulli; one ship and 
cargo lost, and many others much damaged, On ‘Thursday the 
storm continued, with lightning, hail, and violent claps of thunder, 
unusual at this season. 

23rd—Another violent storm, attended with lightning, hail, 
and rain; the lightning continued till one o’clock on Monday 
morning the 24th, during which time there was the greatest thun- 
der in the country that was ever heard. 

The following curious advertisement appears in Curson’s Weekly 
Journal; “In the press, and speedily will be published in one vol., 
4to.,‘Tae Roast.’ N.B.—LIhe poem under this title, published 
in 1732, was printed from an imperfect copy, and contains only 
two books; this will contain the whole, and will be embellished 
with several curious copperplates, representing the particular actions 
of the poem.” 

Mercer’s Infirmary founded—( Dublin Gazette, 27th October, 
1733). The almanac says that Mercer’s Infirmary was built on 
the site of St. Stephen’s Church. It says likewise that the build- 
ing was finished this year, but does not speak of the date of its 
foundation. 

The packet-boat, with mails of the 24th, lost off the I-le-of- 
Man; the passengers saved. 

19th May—Berkley, Bishop of Cloyne, was consecrated at St. 
Paul’s by the Archbishop of Cashel. 

20th July—Price of goods: coals, Whitehaven, 14s. 6d. ; cheese, 
old, 14s.; new, 18s.; butter, 24s. to 31s. 6d ; wool, per stone, 7s. ; 
hops, per cwt., £6; oats, 8s. to 93. 63.; wheat, 18s. to 22s.; tal- 
low, per ton, £20. 


Bread—10th August—12d. house, 11. 15. 9.- white, 5. 15. 2. 
17th ,, * By AB Ao 0: 4. Bi BD 
14th September " BG... BiB sg Feo Gis, 


On the 6th April a Commission of Oyer and Terminer issued 
for the city, and on the 7th April for the county of Dublin. 

On the 3rd May, Hugh Archbishop of Armagh, and Thomas 
Lord Wyndham, were appointed Lords Justices. 

Amongst the royal pardons we find Patrick Relisk for felony 
Hugh Kelly for felony, James Burnside for manslaughter, John 
Grady for manslaughter, Denis Carthy for carrying arms, Joseph 
Mantle for murder, Thomas Caldwell for felony, John Kean for 
manslaughter, Edward Loyd for manslaughter, Art M‘Bride and 
Neall M‘Bride for coining, Thomas Carey for felony, Denis Burnet 
for felony, and Join Moates for manslaughter. 


Lill of Mortality of year ending 29th March. 
Males buried ... 1,007 Males baptized ... 725 
Females do. ... 2,466 Females do. an» . 2Oe 
In this year died, at the age of t 
cd, at ag »wenty-seven, Constantia 
Grierson, who published an edition of the classics, and wrote a 
(a) Carson’s Weekly Journal. 


dedication in Latin to Lord Carteret, then viceroy of Ireland, and 
a Greek epigram to his son. She, it is supposed, married George 
Grierson, the first settler in Ireland, from the Dumfrieshire family 
of that name. She is mentioned by, Ballard and: by Mrs. Pilkington 
in their memoirs, by Mrs. Barker, in Gorton’s:“‘ Biographical | Dic- 
tionary, and in the London Monthly Review of Febraary, 1753. (a) 
The charter incorporating the society for promoti English 
Protestant schools in Ireland was opened with solemnity in the 
council chamber of the Castle of Dublin, on Wednesday 6th of 
February, 1733, in presence of the Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieute. 
nant, who became first president, when the oflicers directed by the 
charter were immediately chosen, and a subscription among the 
nobility and. gentry who were present being proposed, and. cheer- 
fully made, the Earl of Kildare contributed £500 to the infant in- 
stitution, to which he afterwards devised by will £1,500. Just 
listen to the preamble of the charter: ‘ For as much. as we have 
received information by the petitionof the Primate, the-Chancellor, 
Archbishops, noblemen, and others, that in many parts of the king- 
dom there are great tracts of land almost entirely inhabited by 
Papists, who are kept by their clergy in great ignorance of the true 
religion, and bred up in great disaffection to the government; 
that the erecting of English Protestant schools. in those places is 
absolutely necessary for their conversion ; that the English parish 
schools already established are not sufficient for that purpose, nor 
can the residence of the parochial clergy only fully answer that 


end.” Alas! alas! the old story—the conversion. of the poor Irish, 


If our gentle reader wishes to learn the result. of all those state 
remedies, let him consult the last census, published by our worthy 
fellow-citizen, Alexander ‘Thom. But what would these enlightened 
patriots say if they lived to see a live Cardinal, the clergy in- 
culpated by the charter in such vigorous bloom, and the prospect 
of a Popish Lord Chancellor, at the present. writing. 


On the 8th of May, 1733, the first stone was laid with great 
pomp of a new theatre on a large piece of ground in Aungier-street, 
at the corner of Longford-street. ‘his site was selected as being 
near Stephen’s-green and the centre of the ihen polite world, and 
all persons of rank and fashion became subscribers. to it. Medals 
were struck for the occasion, some of which were placed under the 
foundation stone, and an immense concourse of people attended, 
who were liberaily supplied with refreshments. ‘I'he theatre was 
raised with such great expedition, that it was completely finished 
in ten months, and opened with Farquhar’s ‘t Recruiting Officer” 
on Saturday the 19th of March following. 

“To accommodate the trading part of the town also, a new 
theatre was opened in Rainsford-street, in the Liberties; with the 
comedy of ‘ [he Old Bachelors,” in presence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Dorset and the Earl of Meath. This part of the city, 
now so desolate, was at that time the residence of all that was 
wealthly in the trading and manufacturing world. This theatre 
opened the same year to a crowded audience, with a new tragedy 
called the “‘ Fate of Ambition,” which had. not merit, however, to 
rescue it from oblivion. Between these theatres of the court and 
citizens a rivalry commenced, which continued some. years with 
various success, 

“There had been, it appears, in Dublin three theatres in which 
dramatic pieces properly so called were exhibited—Madame. Vio- 
lante’s, Fownes’-court ; Ward’s theatre in Dame-street; and Smock- 
alley. T’'wo more were thus added. A new music-hall had been 
also erected in Crow-street, at which ridottos were performed, and 
an entertainment calied “ Ashton’s Medley” was ‘exhibited in 
Patrick’s-close, a neighbourhood now more desolate than even 
Rainsford-street. Thus it appears that Dublin, nearly a century” 
and a-half ago, supported in one season seven places of public 
amusement, in five of which dramatic pieces were represented. 
All ranks and orders of the community flocked to these spectacles 
in every part of the town. Rivalry of interest in the: managers 
produced a competition of talent. New plays by. native authors 
received their first currency here, and every performer of eminence 
of the London stage was to be seen in Dublin. Quin and Cibber 
were found at Aungier-street at the same time that Woflington 
and Garrick exhibited at Smock-alley; and so great were the 
crowds which frequented the theatres in the hottest months of 
summer, that an epidemic disorder appeared in the city which 
carried off numbers, and from the circumstance of its supposed 
origin it was called ‘ the Garrick fever.’ ” (d) 


(a) Notes and Queries. 
(4) “ Whitelaw and Walsh,” vol. ii. p. 1112. 
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THE PIPERS. 
DETACHED ROCKS, WESTERN ENTRANCE BEREHAVEN, BANTRY BAY, COUNTY OF CORK. 


Thus up the mount, in visionary muse | 
I stray, regardless whither ; till the stun | 
Of a near fall of water every sense | 
Wakes from the charms of thought; swift shrinking back, 

I stand aghast and view the broken scene. | 
Smooth to the shaggy brink a spreading flood | 
Rolls fair and placid, till collected all, 
In one bright glut, as sinks the shelving ground, 

Th’ impestuous torrent tumbling down the steep, | 
Thunders and shakes th’ astonished country round. 


Now a blue watery sheet, anon dispersed, 
A hoary mist; then gathered in again, 
A darted stream along the hollow rock, 
This way and that tormented, dashing thick 
From steep to steep, with wild infracted course 
And restless roaring. To the humble vale, 
With the rough prospect tired, I turn my eyes, 
Where in long vista the soft murmuring main 
Darts a green lustre. 

THOMPSON. 





THose insulated rocks are without the western entrance into 
Berebaven, near the north shore of which they once formed 
an advanced point, or promontory jutting out into the bay ; but 
having nothing to oppose as breakwaters between it and the 
unrestrained force of the Atlantic, the earthy particles and 


loose rocks that once united the whole have been hurried | 


away, leaving those insulated masses to indicate the position 
of the former headland. They stand several hundred yards 


from the mainland; and within these rocks, to the right, lies | 


the western entrance of Berehayen, where vessels of any bur- 
then may ride in safety. The ruins of Dunboy Castle present 
themselves at the entrance of the haven, and inland rise a 





range of mountains terminating in Hungry Hill. The district 
called Ross Mac Owen stretches to the shores of the haven. 
‘Bantry Bay, or Berchaven, has given the title of Viscount 
to the family of Barkley, who were Viscounts Fitzharding of 
Berehaven, From almost any point of view, it exhibits one of the 
noblest prospects, on ascale of romantic magnitude, that imagi- 





nation can well conceive. The extent of this great body of 
water, from the eastern extremity to the ocean, is about twenty- 
five miles in breadth, including the islands—from six to eight. 
It contains, besides some small, two very large islands, differing 
extremely from each other in quality and appearance, but per- 
fectly suited to the purposes of their different situation. Bere 
island, very high, rocky, and coarse, standing a little within 
the mouth of the bay, braves the fury of the western waves, 
and forms by its shelter a most secure and spacious hayen, safe 
in its more retired situation. At the upper end of the bay the 
island of Whiddy presents a surface of gentle inequalities, 
covered by a soil of uncommon richness and fertility. The 
grandeur of the scene in which this noble expanse of water 


| bears so conspicuous a part, is greatly enhanced by the rugged 


variety of the surrounding mountains, particularly those on 
the west.side, which far exceed the rest in altitude and bold- 
ness of form. Among these, Hungry hill, rising with a very 
steep ascent from the water, raises its broad and, majestic 
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head, easily distinguishable from a great distance, and sur- 
passing all the other mountains of this county in height and 
grandeur. ‘The effect produced by such an assemblage of 
objects can hardly be conceived and is impossible to be de- 
scribed. Among the tamer beauties of the scene, the island 
of Whiddy catches the spectator’s eye, strikingly contrasted as 
it is with the barren wildness of the hills at either side. The 
greater part of this district was once in the possession of the 
O’Sullivans, who had many seats and castles on the bay. 
There are still some very respectable descendants of this 
family, one of whom, settled in Spain, is said to derive a title 
from Berehaven. ‘The chief seat of the district is Seacourt, 
Lord Bantry’s residence, pleasantly situated near the town on 
the south side of the bay. The plantations thrive well about 
the house, which, though commanding a fine view of the bay, 
is low and well sheltered. Along the head of the bay, on a 
low tract of land, narrow in dimension, but of extraordinary 
fertility, are some pretty seats. 

«The last of nature’s uncommon and astonishing displays 
that remain to be mentioned is the waterfall or cataract of 
Hungry Hill, in comparison with which O’Sullivan’s Cascade 
at Killarney and the Waterfall at Powerscourt, near Dublin, 
shrink into insignificance. The eye accustomed to the various 
wonders of Alpine scenery may doubtless view this stupendous 
fall with less emotion; but what will the lowland inhabitant 
think of a river tumbled from the summitof a mountain elevated 
more than 2,000 feet above its base, and almost perpendicular 
in its ascent. In the first part of its progress, the side of the 
hill is so steep as to suffer the water to full from a vast height, 
unimpeded by the rocky projections which the spreading base 
of the mountain opposes to its descent in approaching the 
bottom. It thus assumes the double character of fall and 
cataract. At the back of this great mountain are several 
lakes, one of which supplies the water of the fall. This grand 
and singular spectacle, often to be plainly distinguished from 
the town of Bantry, fourteen miles distant, appears in full 
majesty only after heavy falls of rain, sufficiently frequent in 
the district to give the inhabitants numerous opportunities of 
seeing it in all its glory. 

‘¢ The second division of the French armament which threat- 
ened those shores in 1796, came to anchor on the north-west 
quarter of the island, and though they remained a long time 
in expectation of being joined by the rest, it is remarkable that 
neither hostile nor curious motives induced them to set one 
foot upon the shore ; their boats were often seen rowing about 
the bay, probably for the purpose of taking its soundings. 
The station they occupied, and the course by which they 
entered, are commanded by the higher parts of the island, 
where the principal works for the defence of the bay have, in 
consequence, been constructed. 

‘*¢ The usual mode of visiting Berchaven, even now, is by 
water; the voyage from Bantry, with a tolerably fair wind, 
being made in four or five hours. The distance by land along 
the old pass was thirty miles, and the time required to perform 
it, even for an active traveller, was from ten to twelve hours; 
but the distance has been reduced by the communication 
greatly faciliated by a new line of road.” (a) 

Castletown is a small village of little note opposite to the 
island of Berehaven, which is about six miles long, is very 
coarse, mountainous, and rugged, yet is of great use in defend- 
ing this noble bay from the fury of the south-west winds, so 
as vessels within the island may ride secure. (0) 


“Nor yet the bending shores could form a bay, 
Did not a barrier isle the winds delay, 
And break the seas tempestuous :n their way, 
Huge mounds of rocks are placed by nature’s hand, 
To guard around the hospitable strand, 
To turn the storm, repulse the rushing tide, 
And bid the anchoring bark securely ride.”—Rowe. 


(a) Townsend’s “ Statistical Surver of Cork.” 
(d) Smith’s “ Cork.” 
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GOLDSMITH. 
LISSHOY AND AUBURN. 


Our metropolis has, until the last few years, been singularly 
remarkable, inasmuch as any stranger visitor thereto might 
have asked in vain for a reference to even one monument 
which commemorated an illustrious Irishman. Now, we are 
very willing to concede that from the middle ages down 
almost to our own day, Irish taste has not, in monuments, 
been very apparent, or even apparent at all. The reason is 
sufficiently plain to any thinker. The Dublin statues to “ great 
men” were, without an exception, an insult to every true 
native of Irish soil. We possessed an equestrian thing of 
William I1I.—a memento to the great body of the citizens, as 
has been said, of ‘‘ defeat, confiscation, penal laws, exile, 
death ;’’ another of George I., who, like a true German, detested 
Ireland and her people; a third of the second George, who 
could not speak English and who hated ‘* boets and bainters ;” 
a fourth—but why go on in the nauseous list ? Surely there 
may be little wonder that, as a rule, the minds of Irishmen 
almost to the present day, had not caught any very remark- 
able enthnsiasm for conmmemorative art, as issued from the 
studio of the sculptor. 

We regret to think that a considerable number of our less 
erudite fellow-citizens, when passing the noble front of the 
Dublin University, and admiring, as they must do, the life-like 
figure which stands to the right of the entrance gateway, 
possess too often but a vague idea of the character of the poet 
and the Man, there commemorated. In point of fact, the 
mass look upon Goldsmith’s statue as that of one with whom 
they have no concern—as the figure of some ‘‘ castle” parson, 
or fellow of the college, or so forth. 

In a country situated as Ireland has long been, it is 
difficult even for what has been styled ‘‘ the respectable por- 
tion of the people’ to be readers, in any general sense of the 
word, as it is for them to become millionaires. Neverthe- 
less, the reading class is growing every day stronger in Ireland, 
and with its strength, the love and deep affection of Irishmen 
for the author of the ‘* Deserted Village.” 

Poor Goldsmith lived at a time when it was all but treason- 
able to express any feeling for fatherland. The heirs of the 
‘* Plantation” and of the ‘‘ Cromwellian settlers” were still all- 
powerful, and the leading political idea of the time was, that 
this fair country should be held exclusively for the benefit of a 
party of *¢ Church and State’”—in other words, of confiscation 
and wholesale robbery. In the theory of the day, the ‘ bold 
peasantry’ were not considered, though occasionally some 
members of that estate put in at least ‘‘ an appearance.” It 
is hard to think of those days—almost as hard to think of 
some shortly preceding, when British statesmen endeavoured 
to do with poison what they could not effect with steel, starva- 
tion, or halter. It is evident that Goldsmith, though not 
an O or Mac, was still a true Irishman. What matters it 
whether an Irish born man has the prefix to his name of Mull 
(Mael) Mac, or 0? The nationality of any person born in the 
country should be considered settled. This is the case in 
America, and we believe in all other civilized states. The Irish 
of old were too tender upon this point, and, unlike their 
cousins the Scotch, were accustomed to refuse admittance into 
the national family any who could not show a native pedigree 
to even the very dawn of Irish family historic time. Where 
would Scotland in medieval days have been without her Bruce 
or Wallace? Our Fitzgeralds, Bourkes, and a host of others 
have been good and true men—but after all we are bearing out 
of our course, and now to return to our great Anglo-Irish 
poet—we might almost say Prophet. Lord! how boys were 


taught some quarter of a century ago in even the best 
schools in Dublin! ‘* My name is Norval,” ‘ Ye Mari- 
ners of England,” ‘‘The Battle of Linden,” ‘‘ Lord Ullin'’s 
Daughter,” ‘‘Young Lochinvar,” ‘‘ Lines supposed to have 
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been written by Alexander Selkirk,” commencing ‘‘ I am mon- 
arch of all I survey,” were given as subjects of study, not un- 
frequently as impositions to be gotten off ‘‘ by heart.” Not 
one line of owr Goldsmith was thought worthy of being pre- 
sented to the observation of his young countrymen. Moore's 
exquisite national lyrics were especially tabooed, and if we had 
the “‘ Burial of Sir John Moore—”’ which, by-the-bye, was rather 
a favourite with the schoolmasters (the word ‘ principal’’ had 
not as yet been adopted)—it was presented as an admirable 
study of English composition. 

Poor Goldsmith has never yet been appreciated in this his 
native country. He lived and wrote at a time almost the darkest 
in the history of Ireland; his longings and yearnings were 
ever for the land of his birth, and he knew and sang his 
country’s wrongs well, for even in the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” we 
may find distinctly laid down the bane of Ireland, from the 
day of her first Anglo-Norman invasion to the present time. 

In the summer of 1853, the author of the present paper, 
when engaged in the production of a pictorial guide to the 
districts traversed by the line of the Midland Great Western 
Railway, visited Auburn or Lisshoy, armed with a copy of the 
“Deserted Village,” and bent on the endeavour to identify as 
far as possible any remaining features of the place with sub- 
jects referred to in that world-famous poem. In the follow- 
ing extracts, which we are obliged to make at some length, 
Goldsmith has not drawn upon his imagination, at least in the 
verbal landscape painting. Almost every feature in the scene— 
indeed we may say every feature mentioned by the poet, and 
which might be expected to remain to our time is distinctly 
recognizable. 


“The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made. 

* * * * % * 
Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand’rings, but relieved their pain; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allowed. 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by the fire and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch and showed how fields were won. 
* SS * * * 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Now lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 

Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale went round.” 


Many authors still recklessly maintain that the scenery of 
the ‘* Deserted Village” has been painted not from Irish but 
from English studies. Any candid inquirer, standing upon 
the site of the ‘‘hawthorn tree,” which is still well remem- 
bered, will, after a few minutes examination of the surround- 
ing landscape, be fully convinced that Goldsmith drew his pic- 
ture from our Irish village, so dear to him, and from no other. 


It was to him the most beloved spot on earth, as witness his 
lines addressed to 


“Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour. 
* * * * * 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown— 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper to the close, 


And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 














I still had hopes—for pride attends us still— 
Amid the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw; 

And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return—and die at home at last!” 


Thai Goldsmith was not born at Lisshoy or Auburn we take 
to be a settled matter, but that that place was 


“ Seat of his youth, where every sport could please,” 


is certain. Indeed, his ascertained birth-place, Pallas, Palli¢e, 
or Pallasmore, is situated at a short distance from Auburn, 
At the latter village his father lived, and here his brother con- 
tinued to reside after his father’s death, and was still residing 
at the time of the dedication to him of Goldsmith’s celebrated 
poem, ‘* The Traveller.” 

The paternal and fraternal dwelling, which was no doubt for 
years also the home of the poet, still remains, but in ruins— 
as grey, desolate, lichened, and time-stained as any old castle 
in the kingdom. But of the house presently. We take our 
stand opposite the site of the hawthorn—+the site only, for alas ! 
who would believe it ? the tree itself has long disappeared— 
the ‘‘ euides’’ of the place having sold it bit by bit to tourists, 
who, for the possession of a paltry “‘ curiosity,” (?) did not hesi- 
tate to encourage the destruction of a relic of the poet’s time and 
hallowed by his genius. Alas, for the credulity of mankind |! 
it would appear that so profitable had been the sale of the 
fibres of the original, that while yet some portion of the trunk 
remained, all that could be recovered was removed to the adjoin- 
ing venerable ‘* public” of the ‘‘ Three Pigeons,” where it was 
sold in pieces, a younger tree having been in the mean time 
planted in order to kéep up the supply of wood necessary for the 
gratification of memorial seekers! ‘Thus even trees, like men, 
innocent of the glories thrust upon them, may occasionally fall 
victims to the rage or enthusiasm of an unreflecting peoplé! 
At the time of our visit, in 1852, thorn No. 2, as well as its 
predecessor, had vanished and left no trace. No. 3 may be 
there at this day for aught we know. The aforesaid ‘“‘ Three 
Pigeons” was an ale-house referred to in one of the poet's 
earlier compositions. Now, when we visited Auburn there 
existed upon the roadside, in the immediate vicinity of the site 
of the ‘‘ hawthorn,” a long low edifice, apparently presenting 
only three rooms, and having a plain porched doorway in the 
centre. Upon either side of the porch was a small window, 
similar to those which we find in the every-day cabin of the 
Irish peasant. From the centre of the thatched roof rose a 
single chimney. ‘The house was shut up in a state of ruin, 
and had apparently not been used for some years. Before it 
stood a tree (white-thorn, if we recollect rightly), from a main 
branch of which swung a sign bearing the memorable device 
of ‘Three Pigeons.” That this house occupies the site of the 
‘‘ Three Pigeons” of Goldsmith, there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Brewer, in his ‘* Beauties of Ireland,” states that a lady from 
the neighbourhood of Portglenone, in the county of Antrim, 
visited Lisshoy in the summer of 1817, and was fortunate 
enough to find in a cottage adjoining the ale-house the identical 
print of the “‘ Twelve Good Rules” which ornamented the 
rural tavern, along with the ‘* royal game of goose.” 

The desolate ruin of the house of the Goldsmiths stands 
hard by. It was evidently a plain, substantial building of 
two stories, witha gable sustaining a chimney at either end. 
The upper floor had five windows in front, the lower four, with 
a doorway in the centre. As is usual with all or the majority 
of ancient buildings or modern ruins in Ireland, nearly every 
vestige of cut-stone has been removed from window and jamb. 
‘* Where once the garden smiled”’ has for many years witnessed 
the matter-of-fact operation of spade and plough, so that even 
‘¢a few torn shrubs” no longer remain as evidence of another 
kind of cultivation having been practised on the spot. 
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The visitor to the site of the ‘‘ hawthorn” will recognize 
several other of the topographical subjects of the poem. ‘‘ The 
decent church’ still ‘‘tops the neighbouring hill.” The 
‘‘never-failing brook’? even now runs its course, seemingly 


humming Tennyson’s lines: 


“ For man may come or man may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 
The old Irish moult, or mil!, which, no doubt, Goldsmith weil 
knew (with its massive oaken wheel and primitive machinery), 
has given place to a modern and less picturesque structure. 
The only feature in the scene not now recognizable is thie 
abode of the village’ schoolmaster—but then, even in tiie 
poet’s time, 
“ The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed was forgot.” 
But Goldsmith, like the pedagogue, will not easily be for- 
gotten. He lived at a time when thoughts such as he could 
not but express rather startled his readers, such as these: 


“ Ye friends of truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, thé poor’s decay, 
’Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.” 

Or, 

‘Jil fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


W. F. W. 
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DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





’ “The cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl a!so and the raven shall 
dwell in it ; and he shall stretch out upon i: the line of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness. There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather 
under her shadow."’—Jsaiah. 


THERE is nothing that gives to the mind of man a more con- 
templative and salutary direction than when viewing “ the 
habitations of man made desolate,” or when ‘ looking for the 
place thereof.” It is then that he is made sensible of the 
vanity of human cares and wishes, the brevity of his existence, 
and convinced that his ‘‘ little life is rounded with a sleep.” 
How finely and awfully descriptive is the picture of desolation 
above quoted ! 

In our last, we left our contemplative and observant angler 
at the entrance of the valley of the Seven Churches—now 
hear himself : 

GLENDALOUGH. 


Less than three miles more brought us to the entrance of 
the valley of the Seven Churches, or as anciently named, 
Glendalough, literally, the glen of the two lakes. On the right 
is Lara barrack, erected immediately after the rebellion of 
1798, to keep that part of the county, which was very lawless 
and disturbed, in subjection. It commandsthe approaches by 
three good roads, that to the right being a branch of the mili- 
tary road loading across the mountains, untilihen impassable, 
into the counties of Dublin, Kildare, and Wexford. The difii- 
culty which was found in transporting troops, cannon, and 
ammunition against the rebels, in their recesses and fastnesses 
among the mountains, suggesied to government the necessity 
of forming these roads, which at the same time furnished 
employment for ithe military. The work has been effected in 
the very best and most durable manner, and presents, I am 
told, through bogs and morasses, a surface smooth and level 
as a garden terrace, and on a substratum perfectly strong and 
well founded. That good roads through a country constitute 
an essential object of sound national policy, in promoting civili- 
zation and industry, is daily proving in this instance, as, along 
the line of the military road through the mountaius, tracts of 
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the most determined bog and moor are rec!aiming, and ren- 
dering amenable to, and repaying the labours of industry and 
cultivation. 
‘Thus, Industry, thy forming pow’rs invade 
The noxious waste, and, with creative hand, 
Bids life, and health, and arts pervade, 
And teeming plenty bless the smiling land.” 

Near to Lara barrack is a small hamlet, and a pretty bridge 
of three arches over a mountain stream, which here mixes its 
waters with the Avonmore. Passing over this bridge we enter 
upon the valley of the Seven Churches, lying as I judged due 
west before us, the prominent object m the distance being 
the Round Tower, which, prepared as we were by the solemn 
impressions of antiquity, could not fail of exciting a more 
than common degree of interest. From this point the road 
leads on the right or north side of the valley, presenting a 
view of the scattered ruins of seven religious edifices, lying at 
some distance from each other the whole length of the vale, 
and all, excepting the cathedral, of no extent or magnitude in- 
dividually. A pretty sinuous stream, supplied by the lakes 
and Glendassan river, winds through the centre of the valley, 
and, at its eastern extremity, passing under Derrybawn bridge, 
pours its tribute into the Avonmore. The name of this river 
excited my curiosity; it reminded me of our river Avon, 
immortalized by its association with the name and existence 
of our great bard, and I naturally considered that here the 
name was an adoption of that of the British river; but my 
friend explained to me that Avonmore is Irish, merely suffer- 
ing such degree of corruption or alteration as time introduces 
into most proper names.—Owanmore, the Irish appellation, 
literally signifying the great river. In the present instance, 
except comparatively with the lesser streams that fall into it, 
the term is misapplied. When strangers appear in the valley, 
a local guide immediately attaches himself to the visitors, and 
sabbles over the oral traditions which have been handed down 
for generations. The round tower, the first architectural object 
that strikes the eye on approaching the valley, is the fifth 
largest of the numerous structures of the kind in Ireland; it is 
110 feet high, 52 feet in circumference at the base, and the 
walls are 4 feet thick. The religious ruins are not more calcu- 
lated to make strong and solemn impressions on the reflecting 
observer, than are the objects constituting the living scenery 
of the place. The one connect the thoughts with ages long 
merged in the abyss of time ; the other impart an awful sensa- 
tion, such as might harmonize with habits of monastic seclu- 
sion. Mountains of immense height and appalling sterility 
rise on both sides, closing in the upper or western extremity, 
and literally casting their cheerless shadows across the entire 
valley, justifying Moore’s poetical description 

‘ By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbled o’er.” 

Even the sceptic Ledwiche allows that this scene, so lonely, 
so sterile, and which time and desolation have invested with 
the silence of a thousand years, was once filled and enlivened 
by the ‘busy hum of men,” and exhibited all the various 
avocations and bustling movements of congregated society! 
Those temples of.Christianity, now mouldering in decay, and 
echoing the cawings of their only occupants, the rook and daw, 
and the night bird’s scream, were once filled with the choral 
strains of holy praise; and the proud prelate and attending 
clergy proceeded in pomp through devoted crowds; while all 
around arose houses, and streets, and marts of trade, consti- 
tuting, according to Dr. Ledwiche, ‘‘a large and beautiful city, 
abounding in riches of votive offerings!’ Glendalough was & 
bishopric more ancient than Dublin, and then independent 
of, though now united to it. But where now is this famed 
city ? Where the murmur of its crowded population? Where 
its hearths and household gods ? 

And, excepting some remains of the market cross and of 
pavements, the closest research directed even by the most 
ardent antiquarian zeal would vainly seek for the vestige of 
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a city, which, but for indisputable historical and ecelesiasti- 
cal evidence, might be imagined as having had existence only 
in the fondness of national credulity. 

From a small square immediately opposite to the cathedral, 
and in which is still the pedestal of the ancient market-cross, 
we proceeded by stepping stones, where was once a bridge, 
across Grlendassan river, to the cemetery, which is entered by 
a gateway, through a semicircular arch ; and in this enclosure 
stands the cathedral and round tower. The nave is forty-eight 
feet long and twenty wide; a semicircular arch forms the 
chancel. The eastern window is a round arch, ornamented 
with a chevron moulding. ‘The sculptures of the impost 
mouldings are legendary. On one part, a dog is devouring a 
serpent. Tradition says that a great serpent inhabited the 
lake, which is still, from that circumstance, called Lough- 
napiast, or Serpent-lough ; but that this formidable reptile, 
destructive to men and cattle, was killed by St. Kevin, the 
patron saint of the Seven Churches. In another part the saint 
appears embracing a willow tree, bearing a fruit like apples. 
The window itself is very singular, running to a narrow spike 
hole. Neither it, nor any other at Glendalough, seems to have 
been glazed, the invention and use of glass probably not 
having been then known in the island. Under a window in 
the south side of the choir is a tomb of freestone adorned with 
carving, but without any inscription. Not far from the cathe- 
dral is the sacristy ; the closet in which the vestments and 
holy utensils were kept remains. ‘lhe vulgar believe it an in- 
fallible cure for the headache to turn thrice round in it. 
St. Kevin’s Kitchen is a stone-roofed oratory ; the ridge of 
the roof is about thirty feet above the ground, and its angle 
sharp ; at the west end is a round tower about forty-five feet 
in height. Our Lady’s church is the most westward, and 
nearly opposite the cathedral. The Refeart church is literally 
the sepalchre of kings, being the burial place of the O’Tooles, 
seven of these toparchs according to tradition, lying here in- 
terred. The O’Tooles, as the founders, had presented to both 
see and abbey of Glendalough until their union with Dublin, 
by a grant of King John, in 1195. It is asserted, that not- 
withstanding this grant, the O’Tooles, being a powerful sept, 
maintained the independence of the see of Glendalough, and 
their own rights over it, for three hundred years afterwards ; 
until in 1497, Friar Denis White, then bishop of Glendalough, 
surrendered his right and claim in the chapter-house of St. 
Patrick, Dublin, at the instance of Walter Fitzsimons, then 
Archbishop of Dublin, rendered by the favour of Henry VII. 
powerful enough to oblige White to this recognition of the grant 
of King John. T'itzsimons was at that time deputy to Jaspar 
Duke of Bedford in the government of Ireland. In the Refeart, 
on the ground, and nearly covered with earth and grass, is a 
tombstone, bearing an inscription, very rude and partly ille- 
gible, in the ancient Irish character, and which when perfect is 
supposed, translated, to have run thus— 

Behold the resting-place of the body of King Mac Toole, who died in 

Jesus Curist, 1010. 

There is no date at present to be found on the stone.— 
In a recess of the south mountain is Teampall na Skellig, 
equivalently called in old records the Priory de Rupe and the 
Convent de Deserto. St. Kevin’s Bed, of which more hereafter, 
is above it; and from the fearful difficulties attending it, nothing 
can be more frightful than a pilgrimage to these two places ; yet 
these difficulties are daily set at naught by the credulity and 
zeal of tourists. Almost in the middle of the vale, east- 
ward of the cathedral, are the ruins of the abbey or monastery 
dedicated to the apostles Peter and Panl; and north of the 
abbey stands Trinity Church, at the end of which is part of a 
tound tower which, as well as that attached to the Ivy Church, 
would appear to have been used as a belfry. The Seven 
Churches for which Glendalough was so much celebrated seem 
to have been the Abbey, the Cathedral, St. Kevin’s Kitchen, 
leampall na Skellig, Our Lady’s Chureh, Trinity Church, and 
the Ivy Church. This last is the first which is visited on enter- 
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ing the valley, and is so called from its being enveloped with 
ivy. ‘There are one or two other churches of later date, and 
necessarily of minor interest. 

About a furlong west of the cathedral and round tower is 
the nether and lesser lake, divided from the upper and greater 
by a stripe of meadow land. A narrow stream flows from the 
one into the other. On the southern shore of the upper lake, 
which is nearly three miles in circumference, and awfully deep 
and gloomy, is a singular excavation in the face of an immense 
rock that rises perpendicularly out of the deepest part of the 
lake. One of the legends attached to the place ascribes this 
excavation to St. Kevin; and as the work of his own hands, 
is called St. Kevin’s Bed. Thither he used to retire during 
the Lent, to practise the severest austerities ; also as a refuge 
from the persevering fondness of a beautiful female, the agent 
of Satan, or Satan himself, seeking to tempt the saint : 

“‘ Fearless she had track’d his feet 
To this rocky wild retreat ; 
And, when morning met his view, 
Her mild glances met it too. 
Ah! your saints have cruel hearts! 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 
And with rude repulsive shock, 
Hurls her from the beetling rock.” 

This legend of St. Kevin resembles one recorded of St. 
Francis, and mentioned in Eustace’s ‘* Classical Tour in Italy.” 
In a little recess, on the edge of a tremendous precipice of 
Mons Alvernus, the modern Lavernia, in Italy, the saint 
sheltered himself from the devil, who endeavoured to hurl him 
down the steep ; the saint adhered to the rock, and the demon 
missing his prey, darted over the precipice. We are not, how- 
ever, told if the devil was killed. In this cave St. Francis 
slept, a stone enclosed with an iron railing was his bed, and 
on the peninsulated rock called La Spilla, hanging over a 
deep cavern, he was accustomed to pass a part of the night in 
prayer and meditation. St. Kevin’s, I can assure you, was 
a far more terrific retreat, and more difficult of access, beet- 
ling over the lake at the height of ninety or one hundred feet, 
and so circumstanced that the slightest false footing must 
precipitate the hardy adventurer into the profound depth be- 
neath. One would therefore imagine that such a solitude was 
more likely to be uninterrupted. St. Francis was not driven 
to the same extremities of defence ; he had only to encounter 
the devil, plain and unsophisticated ; but our saint had to resist 
an Irishwoman in all the formidable strength of her beauty. 

Our guide detailed to us a melancholy and affecting casualty 
which took place at St. Kevin’s Bed about fourteen years 
ago. Numbers of the neighbouring peasantry were assembled 
for religious and festive purposes, when a fine young woman, 
in that spirit of hardihood which distinguishes the Irish pea- 
santry, was induced to visit Kevin’s Bed. She succeeded in 
attaining to it, but on her return she got frightened, her head 
became giddy, and she tumbled from the beetling rock into 
the gulf beneath. ‘Ihe scream of horror from those who 
witnessed the shocking event reached a young man, to whom 
the unfortunate female had been betrothed. He had endea- 
voured to persuade her from the adventure—an instinctive 
notice struck against his heart; he flew to the spot—a cry 
of sympathy met him from the crowd—he beheld the blood- 
stained bonnet of his beloved floating on the dark wave. 
Maddened and despairing, he rushed into the deep—he breasted 
the wave—he beheld one of her hands, as if in the last con- 
vulsion of death, uplifted above the waters—he uttered a scream 
of eagerness, redoubled the vigour of his strokes, when, getting 
in the midst of a large patch of strong and close aquatic weeds, 
he became entangled ; love, and life, and all were at issue, and 
imparted almost supernatural strength to his efforts—alas ! in 
vain. Unable to extricate himself, after a struggle horrible 
and heartrending to the spectators, who could afford him no 
assistance, he sunk, never to rise to a consciousness of his 
irreparable loss. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 592.] 





CHAPTER XV. 


I HAVE now reached a point in my tale where it behoves me to 
mend my pace, and hasten on without pausing by the wayside 
over details, which, woman-like, I am but too much disposed to do. 

From the date of my last chapter, nothing occurred to break 
the even tenor of my days during the remainder of November 
and for the better part of the “dark December,” until at length 
we stood face to face with merry Christmas, who, frost-nipped old 
solitary that I had hitherto viewed him, now bade fair for the first 
time, so far as I was concerned, to earn his genial appellation. 

During these weeks I had seen Herbert only at intervals, and then 
but for an evening at a time; but what with my books, my self- 
appointed task of reader to Lady Maria, and my weekly visit to 
Melton, to say nothing of Freddy, who, at Herbert’s suggestion, 
had installed himself my pupil, to avoid the threatened infliction 
of the tutor, I could not complain that my time hung very heavy 
on my hands. 

Then, too, when absent, he wrote to me constantly—first from 
London, next from some unpronounceable place in Wales, and 
then again from London, where he was in attendance on “ Mes- 
dames the Countesses,” who, with their son, were coming to 
spend Christmas at the park, after which they had graciously as- 
sented to his proposal to make Wynford their residence for a brief 
season. 

So my curiosity was to be gratified at last by the vision of the 
remaining “ powers of darkness,” as he was wont irreverently to 
term our obnoxious kinsfolk ; and as I walked through the village 
on my way from Melton, on the Monday afternoon preceding 
Christmas, my mind was full of varied anticipations—wonder as to 
how I should fare with the new arrivals, and pleasure at again 
seeing Herbert, dashed, for the first time since I had known them, 
with disappointment at having tospend Christmas with the Craw- 
fords, while he should be a guest at the park. 

‘The day was so unusually soft and balmy, that on leaving the 
train, instead of waiting for Freddy, who was in the habit of 
coming to meet me in his pony chaise, I walked leisurely on, cal- 
culating that he could not be far distant. Now, ‘this comes of 
walking on the earth,” as the grave Castilian said ruefully when 
he fell and broke his nose! When a damsel of my degree would 
go walking through a dirty village, she must needs put up with 
an, adventure—a very muddy adventure too, which 1 would not 
mention, but that it led to an acquaintance, which acquaintance 
led to another adventure, far more important, to be detailed in 
due season. 

Midway up the street I came on a troop of urchins quarrelling 
lustily over some juvenile game. Not being well posted up in such 
matters, I saw no use in interfering, and was passing on, when one 
small boy of seven years was thrown down in the melée, bearing to 
the ground another of about three, who forthwith began to howl 
most piteously. ‘This was too much for me, and forgetting the 
blood of the Wychnors, I sprang forward, and lifted him in my 
arms. Just then the door of a cottage near was opened, and a 
woman came out. 

“Ah, thin, God save us, miss, what have you been at?” she 
asked with a brogue and a curtsey which told her nationality at 
once. ‘ Oh, Jim, Jim! I might have known.” 

She took the child from my arms, and diving into the crowd, 
plese up the prostrate Jim, and shook him to his feet. “ Now, 

e off, every mother’s son of ye, or I'll give you the likes of what 
you never got afore.” 

She led the way into the cottage, where she at once proceeded 
to dry and brush my soiled dress, after which, when I had thanked 
her, and solaced the whimpering Jim with a bright new half-crown, 
I was about to take my leave. 

*¢ Lord bless us! why do you give the child such a sight of 
money, miss.?. Well, well, thank you kindly; and may I make so 
free as to ask who he’s to thank for it?” 

* I'am Miss Wychnor—Sir George Wychnor’s niece.” 

“I'ma stranger in these parts, and didn’t know. I seen you 
drive by betimes with the yours centleman, and I thought maybe 
you were his sistér—you’ve a trick of the same look across the 
eyes—him with the beautiful. face: I m we. 
token, there is'dark sorrow before him, more’s the pity !” 

“ My God! how do you know that ?” I exclaimed. 

** How do I know, is it? By rason that when I look at him— 
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his mother ; and they do say in my country—you’ve heard of Ire. 
land, mayhap?—that when the face of a stranger makes you do 
that, there’s black days in store for the owner. Don’t take on 
about it,” she said as she saw my look of distress. “God is good, 
and it’s not for me to tell such things to the likes of you. Good- 
bye, miss, and thank ye kindly.” 

I had no time to indulge the misgivings this strange prediction 
would else have excited, for on reaching the park I[ found the ex- 
pected guests already arrived, and being waylaid by, Freddy on 
my entrance, had then and there to stand the ordeal of a presen- 
tation. 

It was not such a terrible affair as I had anticipated, for the 
younger Countess received me very graciously, and presented me 
to her son—a tall, dark young man, who, with his sullen brow and 
deep-set eye, appeared to be years older than Herbert, and not 
very many younger than his handsome, brilliant mother. 

The old Countess was really terrible ; she sat gazing at me full 
five minutes after Sir George had brought me up to her chair, 
both hands clasped over a rassive gold-topped staff. She was 
utterly unlike anything I had ever seen before. My grandmother 
was dark and stern as Nemesis—this was a wicked fairy. 

“ Pshaw!” she said harshly, after she had scanned me to her 
satisfaction, “that is not Hal’s child. Hal was bonnie as he was 
worthless ; that wild-eyed thing is no Wychnor! Kiss me,” she 
snapped next moment, presenting a well-rouged cheek. 

But I had an inborn antagonism to all tyrannical old women, 
and my spirit rebelled at once. ‘I am not your nephew’s child, 
madam—lI have no claim to the honour ;” saying which I turned 
away and walked quietly from the room, heedless of Sir George’s 
peremptory order to return, and of Freddy’s “* Bravo, Eily—go 
it !” which came very audibly from a distant corner. 

My valiant mood lasted during the ten minues I took to reach 
my room and change my dress, after which I went in quest of 
Herbert, whom I found waiting for me in the corridor. I knew 
at a glance that he had witnessed the scene, and my courage evapo- 
rated at once. 

“T could not help it,” I said rather doggedly. “She is the most 
horrid—I don’t mean that, [ am very sorry. I am, indeed.” 

“Sorry for what? Serve the old lady quite right. You have 
proved yourself a true Wychnor, at all events.” 

* That is all my unlucky temper.” 

‘*‘ Temper, indeed; you are the best-tempered girl in England 

But even this comforting assurance could not reconcile me to 
myself; so, late that evening, I followed my weird grand-aunt to 
her apartment, and made a rounded apology for my contumacy, 
which I ended by expressing my willingness to kiss her then, 
if she pleased. She looked at me curiously for a moment, as if 
somewhat startled at my coolness, and then presented her cheek— 
a wonderful specimen of the antique—for the proffered salute, which 
I, with great presence of mind, impressed on her ear—and so the 
matter ended. 

But though so placable in my regard, she seemed to cherish a 
rooted aversion to Herbert, equalled only in strength by her vehe- 
ment love for Walter; though when I contrasted them, as they 
stood together next morning—one so cold, sullen, and morose ; the 
other like nothing I could think of, unless perhaps a sunbeam, I 
wondered how any one could for a single moment dream of a com- 
parison. 

As I remained but three days at the park, and during the time 
paid little heed to any one but Herbert, I had not much opportunity 
of observing them, but what little I did see all went to prove the 
truth of his assurance, that none of the estrangement, past or pre- 
sent, could be laid to his charge. By the time I returned, all the 

Wychnor guests had departed, and the house had relapsed into its 
normal state of solemn, decorous gloom, which I felt the more as, 
contrary to my expectations, my Melton visit had been very gay 
and happy. 

Early in the spring I was called on to act as bridesmaid to 
Lizzie Crawford, who was about to become Lady Sherman; and 
as Mabel was to accompany her sister on the wedding tour, to be 
followed by a season in London, it was insisted by both girls that 
I should remain for some time; “ if even only fora month,” Mabel 
insinuated, ‘to keep papa, and mamma, and poor Willie from 
being moped to death by themselves.” 

As I received this invitation, I glanced up at the last-named 
individual to judge if he would take my presence as a special 
favour. 

“I think ‘poor Willie’ can get on very well without any of us,’ 
I said maliciously, provoked at his impassive face; ‘ but I should 
be very glad to stay if Herbert——” ; 
“Why, what on earth has Herbert to’do with it?” he said 
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testily, emerging frém his nook near the window. “One would 
think-—— 

“Pray, don’t get cross,” I said. ‘Remember he did me the 
kindness of bringing me here; and, besides, he is my guardian. 
However,” I added politically, “he is not a very stern one, and 
when he knows I have set my heart on staying, he will let me have 
my way.” 

Somehow, when I talked the matter over with my guardian, he 
did not look quite so pleased as I had anticipated, 

“Don’t you think you will find it dull, Eily, when the girls are 
both gone?” 

“ Well, I shall certamly miss Mabel a good deal; but Mrs. 
Frankland says she will be so glad to have me for a pupil, and 
William has promised‘to teach me drawing; so——” 

“ Pshaw, Eily, I told you you’d never draw! You will get head- 
aches and spoil your voice.” 

I don’t think I could have been such a very simple little person 
as 1 chose to deem myself, for L sometimes took a malicious plea- 
sure in provoking two people for both of whom I entertained very 
strong, though widely different feelings of regard. 

“Tam so sorry I promised to go, but it was only conditionally. 
I said if you liked——” 

“ Tut, child, you talk as if I were an ogreish grandpapa; you 
will make me quite ridiculous. Of course you'll go—any place is 
better than this.” 

He came and stood over me as I knelt on the rug, trying by 
the flickering blaze to decipher the contents of anote [ had just 
received from Mabel, and commenced stroking my hair softly. He 
had a trick, had this strange brother-guardian of mine—a subtle 
trick of doing everything in a way unlike anyone I have ever met. 
Other hands have been laid upon my head since then—all in gen- 
tleness, some in love that was passing strong. Well, well, it was 
all very natural, if very unwise, to feel these thines at fifteen; to 
recall them, now I have numbered many more years, would prove 
far greater folly without the plea of extreme youth to offer in ex- 
tenuation; and yet such folly must for one brief moment be mine, 
for as I knelt that evening in the twilight shadows, the truth 
broke in upon me witha sudden flash, and I learned a secret never 
dreamed of till then, that every grain of the love I had hoarded 
up so long that it and I seemed to have grown old together, had 
gone from me unconscious!y—escaped from my keeping for ever- 
more. 

The knowledge came to me with a painful shock; I was too 
young to eat the fruit of such a tree, and it turned to bitterness 
on my lips. I was queer, essentially queer. No other word will 
do so well—a child in appearance, a woman in all but look and 
years; and in the first flash of my discovery I felt, with a sinking 
heart, that while his love for me was that of a fond, elder brother, 
mine for him was widely different, and likely, heaven help me! to 
cause me many a bitt: r pain in the future. 

“ What ails you, Eily? you tremble like a leaf.” 

I made a brave effort at self-command, but without much suc- 
cess. 

“I think I caught cold on the river with Freddy—the evenings 
are so chilly.” 

“Why, child, you are white as a ghost!” He drew back my 


~ head and looked at me intently, a faint flush rising to his face as 


he gazed. 

“I say, Wynford, are you coming to-night? the trap is at the 
door this half-hour, and the fellows will have gone to dinner with- 
out us! Whew!” continued Mr. George Wychnor, entering un- 
ceremoniously, ** making love to little Firebrand! By Jove, you've 
all the luck; she will hardly speak to me.” 

“ Good-bye, Eily, Ili be at Melton in time for the wedding,” 

and next moment L was alone, with but ‘the beating of my own 
heart” to bear me troubled company. 
_ Tbe wedding at Melton was over; the bride had flitted, carry- 
ing off merry Mabel in her train, and I was left alone to replace 
them, and play my new part of “sole daughter of the house” to 
the best of my poor ability. I cannot say I found the task a very 
difficult one, for what with walkiag and riding by day, and singing 
all the evening—to say nothing of the half-tabooed drawing- 
lessons, when, as he had predicted, [ made but feeble progress, my 
hours were amply filled up; and Herbert being absent, and Wych- 
hor consequently dull, 1 had nothing to regret, nor to mar the 
spirit of contentment which, despite my tendency to refine and 
analyse, crept gradnally over me as the days went by. 

He had come once after the wedding to see me, previous to 
going to London, where he thought he would probably remain 
several weeks, and he wrote constantly—letters bright and spark- 

§ a3 himself, with the same under-current of gentleness and 
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affection. that pervaded his spoken words. One of these, bearing 
a Devonshire postmark, ran as follows: 

“ Here I am, in my little homestead of Glenfearon, where I have 
come to con over the future, and lay the foundation of the mighty 
schemes which are to make my name famous among the nations, 
Seriously, Iam hard at work preparing for what I now agree with 
you I should have begun three years ago—but better late than 
never! If told you you had given me an inspiration, and I have 
come here while its influence is still strong en me, resolved to fit 
myself ta act a man’s part among men, and be no longer the Ros 
Fuinéant I have proved myself in latter years. 

“ Tell William he ought to be here helping me to wade thronch 
the piles of statistics that are fast turning my brains to powder, 
instead of idling away his time playing squire of dames in the 
Melton woods. On second thoughts, don’t tell him—the message 
savours mightily of those sour grapes we all wot of; and sooth to 
say, nothing but that duty you preached so bravely, keeps me this 
bright spring morning poring over my books, when I might be so 
much more happily employed wiling away the hours with my merry 
little ward.” 

On second thoughts I did not show the letter to William, but I 
put if and its predecessors carefully by, and I much doubt if I 
could with accuracy declare how often [ read and re-read them 
between that and the then distant day, when I stood ruefully 
watching as one by one they smouldered to ashes before my re- 
luctant eves. 

** * * * * 

My visit had now extended over more than six weeks, and I was 
debating what plea 1 could urge to bring it to a close, and also 
whether my presence at Wychnor would be much eared for by 
any one, when a solution of my difficulty came from a source I had 
little expected. Late in April, Freddy made his appearance one 
day, bearing, wonder of wonders! a letter from Lady Maria—a 
real autograph performance, pathetically appealing to me to re- 
turn, “ if Mrs. Crawford could spare me, as she missed me very 
much, and poor Freddy was lost for want of a companion.” 

To such a call there could be but one reply, and next day saw 
me back at the park, with something of a home feeling at my 
heart for the first time sincs 1 had been an unwelcome intruder 
beneath its roof. I could hardly believe it to be the same Wychnor 
I had quitted a few weeks ago, glad to escape at once from its 
dull restraint and the weary companionship of my own puzzled 
thoughts; the latter I had perhaps brought back, but the dull 
restraint had vanished with Sir George—accompanied him doubt- 
less to London, where he had gone a week previously with his 
daughters, who were to make their appearance that season under 
the skilful chaperonage of their aunt, the Lady Stanfield. 

Madame Clisson had gone with them, so Freddy and I were free 
as the wind to wander at will from morning to night, sure to be 
met with a smile on our return—or at worst, with a mild remon- 
strance which meant the same thing, when our imprudence chanced, 
as it sometimes did, to exceed all reasonable bounds. 

The close of May brought Herbert, welcome as the flowers of 
that much be-rhymed month, though my heart beat so fast [ 
could not at first utter one word for fear of betraying the joy—I 
had almost said the guilty joy, I felt at having him back again. 

I had been glad to come home that I might have time and leisure 
to analyse my own sensations—to decide what I was to do with 
this unbidden love—how bring it back within the bounds I now 
found to my cost that it had outstepped, almost from the first 
moment of its existence. “a 

‘The question was a vexed one at best, so I had put off deciding 
it from day to day, until now it was too late; for try my best to 
be wise, how could I be anything but happy—unspeakably, ab- 
surdly happy, when he was by; and when I found he had come 
to spend the next three weeks at Wychnor, [ peremptorily thrust 
the whole matter aside—packed it away in some spare corner of 
my mind, resolved that nothing should mar the brigutness of this, 
the first real, unalloyed holicay 1 had ever yet enjoyed, : 

I never knew till then what a wonderfuily pleasant thing life 
could be; I had crammed my head with fairy lore—my heart with 
tales of wild romance; but what had fairy tale or knightly legend 
ever shadowed forth half so bright as the days that now flew by— 
flew, though in passing each hour seemed an age, bearing me Gsod 
knows where—tar away I fear from the world of realities, Joyous 
though they were, that surrounded me in that golden summer time. 
But it strikes me L am somewhat incoherent, and that 1 must take 
better heed if I would not wander away, not alone from common 
sense, but from common English also. 

When I saw Herbert the morning after h's return I remarked 
that he looked pale and jaded—the result, he said, of over study, 
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for that he had gone to work like a man, and never desisted till 
he had mastered most of the difficulties that Jay in his way. 

“ You may thank my pallid looks you have me here. I could not 
stand the London season in my present weakened state ; I'd be dead 
beat at the onset, and fall an easy prey to the first skilful marks- 
woman I met. So I thought my best chance was to try the efficacy 
of Wychnor air and Mrs. Marlowe's nostrums, to say nothing of 
you, Eily, though you are better than both together. 

When we were alone, however, I was further enlightened. 

“The truth is, I have come back, unstable mortal that I am, to 
some of my old notions; ten days ago I ran down to Wynford, to 
give some orders I wished to see to personally. My birth-day will 
be on the 7th, and I intend to celebrate it by a great_gathering— 
none of the notables—my own people only ; itis time I should turn 
patriarchal, now I am five-and-twenty. Think of that! quarter of 
a century of misspent years! By the way, aunt and you must 
come over to ‘grace the festival,’ as the local press will have it. I 
want you to see Wynford. Strange to say, I have begun to take 
a sort of wayward pride in the place, now I fear again to lose it. 

“ But how ?—you have told me nothing.” 

“ Ah, true! Well, the first thing that met my eye when [I ar- 
rived was the identical jewelled crutch that had disappeared from 
the oak-room; it had been found by some workmen, hidden in a 
little copse that skirts the bank of the river on the side where my 
man escaped. So you see my cunning surmise was right ; he had 
taken it merely as a ruse to disarm suspicion, and now its turning 
up in this manner leaves me as much at sea as before. It is very 
harassing this perpetual doubt; it is making me what I[ never 
thought to be, proud and jealous of my rich belongings, and as loth 
to part with them as a miser is to share his gold.” 

‘“‘ How can vou talk so?” I said decisively. ‘I see nothing in 
-this to make the slightest change ; for what could be more natural 
than for the man to throw away the crutch when he found him- 
self severely wounded. I do wish I could make you think with 


me. 

“ Well, I'll think with you for a while at least, for I mean this 
to be a grand holiday, and to enjoy it while [may. Who knows 
when we may have such another.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 





SONGS OF IRELAND. 


“MO PEEPEEN DHU.’* 


I'm a poor bare beggar, bereft of store— 

I struggie daily from door to door; 

Should you give me the worid, and a henroost too, 
I’d part t..em all for my peepeen dhu. 


I’m a senseless oaf—I was always so, 

I’m withered and wan, my speech is slow, 
The pleasures of life I'll leave to you, 

If you give me the smoke of my peepeen dhu. 


In Tara’s towers could I be king, 

With bards to wake the warbl ng stiing, 
And troops to trample the foreign crew, 
I’d swop them all for my peepeen dhu. 


Though I were raised to imperial sway, 

And could make the chiefs of the earth obey— 
Give me Cashel], Tuam, and Galway too, 
’Twould ail be nought to my peepeen dhu. 


Though Orpheus’ Jute was sweet they say, 
And streams would pause to hear it play, 
And the ciouds would fold their pinions blue, 
Twas discord all to my peepeen dhu. 


The mellow sounds and the warbling strains, 
When the swan to the mighty Moyle complains, 
The cheerful notes of the glad cuckoo, 

I like them less than my peepeen dhu. 


{ could freely part with joy and play, 

With story, carol, and chorus’d lay, 

But my grief of griefs is to bid adieu, 

When down in the grave, to my peepeen dhu. 


* Translated from the Irish. 


MAN’S MISSION. 


“ Life isreal! life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal— 
Dust thon art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 

LUNGFRLLow. 

Nor the least of the advantages possessed by periodical literature 
is the facility it affords for the expression of individual opinion on 
the various topics discussed in its pages. Of this advantage we 
purpose to avail ourselves while making a few remarks on an arti- 
cle entitled ‘Glory and Fame,” displaying much beauty of style 
and felicity of illustration, which appeared in No. 94 of this Maga- 
zine 

The object of the writer, as set forth in the opening paragraph, 
is to show that “ Glory and Fame are empty dreams; that of all 
the unreal things of the earth, they are the most unreal, the most 
unsubstantial, the most evanescent.” This, without any qualifica- 
tion whatever. In a subsequent paragraph the following passage 
occurs: ** Young man who settest out in life’s journey full of hope 
and youthful vigour, who bearest a stout heart within thee for 
life’s awful battle, know that if Fame and Glory be thy end, thou 
workest for that which the sages have pronounced a phantom, Re- 
gard not those who paint Fame in bright colours that captivate 
fresh, unthinking minds—their words are meaningless.” 

Now, had the writer but condemned that inordinate thirst for 
Fame which has occasionally wrought such evil in the world, we 
should be the last to take exception to his remarks—although it is 
a question whether greater evil would not result from that state of 
listless mental inactivity calculated to arise from his teaching. Be 
that as it may, however, we believe, with Massillon, that “he 
who makes worldly succcess his principal concern is an idolator, 
for he has made the world his god.” But this is not the ground 
taken up in the article in question; and as the state of things 
likely to result from its teaching—the destruction of man’s mission 
of usefulness to man—would be a most undesirable consummation, 
we hope to show that some of its conclusions are unfounded. 

It seems to us an obliquity of moral perception which condemns 
the natural desire for distinction implanted by God, in a greater or 
less degree, in every human bosom. ‘The legitimate exercise of 
that desire, in conjunction with other feelings—such as love of our 
country and species, attachinent to art, science, politics, &c.—has 
produced everything that is grand and imposing in humanity. No 
doubt, it occasionally degenerates into a passion for self-aggran- 
dizement, and drifts wide of those controlling principles of religion 
which should regulate every human feeling. But so does hospi- 
tality degenerate into extravagance, economy into parsimony, and 
learning into pedantry. 

Let us for a moment contemplate to what a state of inertness 
the world would be reduced if the motive power were banned 
which this desire supplies. How small a proportion of the class 
who obtain eminence as physicians, for instance, would become dis- 
tinguished if we impress upon the student the notion that to 
attempt to approach Abernethy, for the sake of distinction, is re- 
prehensible? And if we add to this that the gratitude of man- 
kind is a myth—that they do not remember services rendered, 
much less reward them ; if, in a word, we insist upon holding up 
the examples of Belisarius and others, in proof of what those may 
expect who strive for the public weal, as our author has done, how 
much will even that small proportion be lessened? By adopting 
such a course we should completely enervate two of the elasses 
who each day add to the efficiency of the great healing art, and 
dignify man’s mission by success—the naturally aspiring, who 
struggle principally for the sake of Fame or distinction; and the 
more generous and noble-hearted, who work mainly through 
motives of benevolence and charity. And so it would be with 
every profession or walk of life in which men have rendered 
themselves illustrious. ‘ihe statesman, on whose successful legisla- 
tion depends the well-being of nations, needs not that desideratum — 
of wealth which acts as an additional incentive to exertion with 
almost every other class. Before he tries his “ *prentice hand” he 
must be possessed of more or less of worldly riches, His only lode- 
star, then, is political eminence—the distinction of having his name 
ranked high among “the powers that be.” If, however, our 
embryo statesman be taught that this desire is unworthy—that he 
is to look with no emulative eye on the great public services of 
illustrious lawgivers, what shall in time become of the ‘common- 
wealth ? 


Are the sculptor, painter, and musician—those gifted children of 


** Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream, 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 





nature who have delighted and instructed mankind in all ages, and 
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whose most cherished reward has always been the applause of their 
contemporaries and the hope of living by their works in the memory 
of posterity—are these to repress their glowing hopes, and force 
down the aspiring genius bestowed on them by the bounteous hand 
of Omnipotence ? 

But why pursue the subject further? Must it not be evident to 
the plainest understanding that the tendency of such teaching 
would be, to put an end to human exertion, to force back every 
noble impulse of the mind, to make of society a dead and stagnant 
level, which should in time become putrid and corrupt from very 
inanition ? 

Let us, however, examine more closely the grounds on which the 
author of “* Glory and Fame” bases his opinions. ‘The article com- 
mences with the well-known motto from Byron depreciating Glory. 
in the sentiment of which the writer states that he perfectly agrees, 
Now, in the whole range of the poets, there is perhaps not one 
whose object in making all men and women the listeners of his 
muse, was so unmistakeably the love of Fame as Byron himself. 
Neither is there any other writer a quotation from whose works 
could so appropriately typify the hopeless and despairing tone of 
the article we refer to, as the author of ** Childe Harold.” He in- 
deed was no believer in the dignity of man’s mission, for he never 
used his great powers for the benefit of man. Holding no exalted 
opinion of the moral attributes of humanity, he never tried to raise 
or improve it. His poetry, though full of intensive force and 
vigour, is still of the earth earthy; it seidom soars aloft into the 
eupyrean regions of exalted thought, and it wholly lacks that 
buoyant and hopeful tone which is one of the most essential ele- 
ments of true poetry. So that we need by no means wonder that 
an appropriate motto should have been found in the congenial 
pages of Byron. 

Through the medium of an apt and happy illustration, the writer 
proceeds to show how ephemeral are Glory and Fame. In a sacred 
ruin, ‘‘ where the men of past ages were sleeping their long sleep, 
three peasants were seated on a lordly tomb, which contained the 
ashes of one who had been mighty in his own generation—whose 
name was constantly in the mouths of men. Those,” he says, 
“ spoke of everything save one, and that was the inhabitant of the 
tomb on which they sat.” But could this have been so, 1 would 
ask, had he who rested beneath been really famous—had he been, 
not merely a wrangler in the councils of the nation, but one who 
conferred a lasting benefit on the class to which those peasants 
belonged? Had such been the case, instead of smoking their 
pipes unconsciously on his tomb, they would have approached the 
place with awe and reverence, and, with uncovered heads and 


tearful eyes, gazed wistfully on the spot sanctified by his repose. If 


we wander among the tombs in that mighty City of the Dead near 
which the murmuring Tolka sings an eternal requiem, think you 
we shall find smoking at bis tomb any of the men whom O’Connell 
emancipated? No; but we shall witness many a scene embody- 
ing the heartfelt gratitude of a people who never forget a service. 
The matron and maid shall be seen bending in lowly reverence, 
and invoking the mercy of God on his soul. The father may be 
noticed leading thither his son, and telling in solemn tones of the 
greatness of him who there awaits the resurrection. 

Are we then to be told that the glory which the admiration of 
posterity sheds on a name such as this, signifyeth nothing—* that 
itis but the offspring of a breath, and will die away in an instant ?” 
No; mankind, after all, are not ungrateful nor oblivious of public 
services—the people of every nation “keep green in their souls” 
the memory of those whoshave struggled for their weal. The good 
deeds of patriot and philanthropist have been the chiefest theme of 
song, and poem, and fireside story during alltime. Is it possible 
to imagine a period in American history when the glory which sur- 
rounds the name of Washington will be forgotten ; and is not the 
heroism of Leonidas still fresh in the memory of posterity ? 

é Our writer quotes Longfellow’s beautiful lines, which teil us 
at 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our live~ sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
¥ootprints on the sands of time.” 


And strange enough it is, that one could be found to depre- 
ciate the beautiful moral inculcated by the poet. However, such is 
the fact, and we are actually told, with a view to prevent any 
amongst us from attempting to “make our lives sublime,” that 
“the wind shall drift the sand over the footprints!’ Oh! strange 
perversity! An acknowledgment follows, however, which mili- 
tates against this conclusion—that is, that the name of Homer 
has come down through ages, surrounded by the halo of his im- 
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perishable genius. But he doubts whether in another cycle of 
ages, ““ when conquering nations bow beneath the yoke of the con- 
quered,” even he may be remembered. Since Homer wrote all the 
nations of the earth have been conquered and reconquered many, 
many times, new races have risen up and become extinet, coutinents 
have been discovered ; and yet each year that passes but increases 
his Fame, according as posterity better appreciate the splendour of 
his wonderful Epic. But Homer's is not the only name that has 
come down “ through the waves of time.” Surely, we are not to 
forget that those of Abraham, and Isaac, and Moses, and even that 
of the first “ just man” from the very beginning of time, have been 
immortalized. " r 

In concluding I would, in all truth and sincerity, echo the senti- 
ment of the author of Glory and Fame : Act thy part aright, young 
man—that part which God hath given thee to act. I would not 
say “‘ be regardless of the applause or the hissing of the spectators,” 
for applause is bestowed on those who act well, while those are 
hissed who act badly. Remember that the first law of Nature and 
of Nature’s God is Love. If thou feelest the desire for Fame, with 
the power to make it effective, repress not that desire, for it has 
been given thee by God; but let its workings be guided by that 
Law of Love 

*“* Whose echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 

Love thy Creator with all thy heart, and let the manifestation of 
that love be charity towards all men. Do this and thou shalt live— 
live in the applause of men and in the deathless Glory of Eternity. 
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A SEQUEL TO “LOVE AND FAITH.” 
(Concluded from p. 503.) 





CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


As the hour drew near which had been named for the moment- 
ous interview, the excitement of all the parties concerned increased 
painfully ; even Nora, though having so little real heart in the 
matter, could not altogether subdue her nervous emotion. A tre- 
mendously overwhelming footman’s knock, which had been pre- 
ceded by the rattling of carriage-wheels upon the terrace-walk in 
front, announced the expected arrival—at least Nora had guessed it 
to be he, and had immediately been taken with the fancy (as she 
sat there by an upper window in her favourite turret, which opened 
out upon the leafy branches of a beechen tree, where all day long 
linnets and thrushes, blackbirds and finches, delighted one with 
their carolling)—the fancy just to think how like a transformation 
in a fairy-tale it must all appear to him—this splendid mansion, 
these extensive grounds, this tout ensemble of comparative perfec- 
tion, in contrast with the mountain farm, the humble home, the 
semi-genteel, semi-barbarous surroundings with which he had been 
in the habit of associating her fair idea. Oh! dear, dear, what a 
wonderful world, was it not? and how strange all things in it had 
been and did appear to be to her. Was she really in her senses, 
or was it a vision of her guardian, whom now (after the lapse ofa 
short half-hour) she beheld entering this same turret-chamber, 
proud, elated, with a glee of untterable pleasure upon his face, 
and yet with somewhat, too, of flurry and anxiety, as was his wont 
when moved by any desire for display or ostentation. 

“My dear,” he said, advancing kindly and tenderly towards 
her—“*my dear, Mr. Leeson has arrived; let me beg you to 
change your present particularly plain toilette for one more be- 
coming this propitious occasion. That last suit of gold and jet 
ornaments—pray, gratify me by wearing them; I shall icel 
obliged.” 

It was perfectly evident that Mr. Archer desired to do all possible 
honour to the great event—though why he should but Nora 
never questioned, leaving the room without a word, and changiag 
her dress of black barege for one of silk and crape, tastefully 
trimmed with bouquets of sparkling jet. In an incredibly short 
time she had effected it, even te the putting on of bracelets, ear- 
rings, brooch, tiara, &e., and with a look of true womanly sweet- 
ness and submission which suffused her whole face with a new and 
attractive captivation, she re-appeared before him—a mourning 
bride indeed, but worthy of a prince. a ae 

“ Miss Elmore, his Lordship the Earl of Glengariffe!” Mr. 
Archer smilingly enunciated, passing within the curtained door- 
way, near to which, anxious, excited, and in visible agitation, the 
bridegroom elect was nervously awaiting them. 

She was not going mad, was she—or bordering inany way upon 
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insanity ? and yet how was she to account for anything so strange 
as this? The brain was perfectly soun1—at least she had deemed 
it so but one five minutes before; but still would somebody kindly 
explain to her this mystery, for really it did somewhat surpass her 
comprehension. Yes, Surgeon Leeson would explain (or Lord 
Glengariffe—we beg his lordship’s pardon) ; and he did it, too, in 
fewer words than we could contrive to make the same story intelli- 
gible in—it was quite a gift with him, that talent for brevity and 
conciseness. First of all, he announced to her that Ae was the 
rightful heir to the Chestnut estate—the son of the former pro- 
prictor, and consequently first-cousin to Alfred Maxwell ; secondly, 
that that gentleman having already been made acquainted with 
the fact of his disinheritance, the formal delivering up on his part 
of the family property would immediately take place; and, thirdly, 
that the old title, which so long had been held by a distant branch 
of the family, had but three days before, in consequence of the 
last earl having died childless, descended to himself. 

* An event upon which I do myself the great pleasure of congratu- 
lating both you and your charming bride elect,” observed a voice, 
the tones of which (though she had not yot seen the sneaker, who 
had been concealed from view by the curtain of a window) Nora 
immediately recollected as those of Major Walderton, who had, 
it appeared, accompanied his noble relative upon this momentous 
occasion. The recollection of when she saw him last had all but 
overcome her, as turning she looked again upon the imperturbable 
face, the cold, grey eyes, the portly presence of “honest Jack 
Walderton.” She thought of him whom Shakespeare’s Lady Con- 
stance so well had styled the “ever strongest on the strongest 
side,” and bowed a cold, formal, frigid recognition of his proffered 
courtesy. She could not like him—no, she could not; and yet was 
this man worse than others? Was he not afier all but acting the 
prudent part—taking the world as it was, and making the best of 
what he could not possibly alter? Why should she blame or slight 
him for this seaming going over to the stronger side—this appa- 
rent time-serving as occasion warranted ? He was simply a man 
of common sense ; and oh! but it is wonderful how many different 
phases this same virtue can everlastingly assume. 

Mr. Archer led the smiling gentleman considerately away, under 
pretence of exhibiting to him some new design of his in the shape 
of an extensive vinery ; and then the pair being left alone together, 
Lord Glengariffe’s first act was to beseech forgiveness for the only 
deception he had ever in all his life before been guilty of—namely, 
the so long concealing from the woman of his choice the fact of his 
true position. “But I could not brook,” he said, “the idea of 
being accepted because of the mere accident of wealth or station ; 
and had 1 confided to you the true state of the case previous to 
your acceptance, the galling impression would ever afterwards have 
rested upon my mind that probably to my title rather than to 
myself I had been indebted for my wife.” 

A good deal more he said, too, undemonstrative as he was, 
which needeth not be chronicled in these pages ; but one thing 
struck Nora as being so very characteristic, which was when he told 
her that 16 was because of her faded looks—her sensible, serious, 
unromantic appearance that he first had been taken with and 
fancied her. She might have smiled at this—perhaps, indeed, she 
did do so, because it was so very un-lover like and strange. But 
still she listened gravely, and even he might have been content 
could he but have read the truthfulness and peace which lay deep 
within her heart as a sense of the indestructableness of such a love 
as his was firmly knitting a life-long bond between them. 

So, the agreement or promise of marriage was that day duly 

ratified, though as yet no definite time had been fixed for the cele- 
bration of their nuptials; and when, after the ceremonial of the 
stately lunch had been satisfactorily disposed of, Nora once more 
ascended to the turret-chamber, it was with the engaged ring upon 
her finger—the ring which signalized her as the future Countess of 
Glengariffe. 
_ Poor Margaret! how did she bear it all? Forgetting that there 
is nothing so strange as fuct, she declared it to be “ like a romance 
or a novel, and that it was only wonderful her own brain didn’t 
turn with the astonishment of it.” As it was, the effect of the sur- 
prise was experienced by her in a“ spinnin’” of the head, which she 
felt assured would never again forsake it, or leave her like anybody 
else, she did feel so terribly bewildered and astray. But when at 
length she began to comprehend the realities of the case—when it 
did actually dawn upon her the career of glory and happiness 
which was now opening before her beloved young lady (even she 
who knelt there before her, with clasped hands resting on her lap, 
gazing up at her with that sweet, beseeching, earnest face of hers), 
the strong natural emotion burst out tinrestrained, and 
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“ God’s blessing on you both!” she cried— God’s blessing and 
his blessed Mother's blessing, and my blessing, too, along with all; 
for you won them dear—you earned them fair by faith and truth, 
and loyalty, and love. You never were the one to change or 
turn, or larn to play the Judas to your God; and them that tried 
to teach you to do this—them that strove to corrupt, and bribe, 
and temptation you to wrong, look at them now—see where they’re 
tumbled to at last—down in_ the dust they are this day, when you 
are risin’ to the clouds ; you've had your struggles and your temp- 
tations, but the crown has come at last. My child! my darlint! 
let us give thanks this day to God !” 

And she knelt down amongst a miscellaneous collection of 
sundry articles of wearing apparel (the contents of a trunk which 
she had been industriously engaged in regulating, and thanked her 
Lord with tears. 

x x * * * 

One more interview Nora was destined to have with Alfred 
Leeson—a final one, within a week of her approaching marriage. 
She had heard that he ‘still endeavoured to evade the proposed 
legal contract between Angela and himself--that he was still sepa- 
rated from his wife, who had been taken under Mrs. Perrin’s care 
at Ellerslie Park, where it was arranged she should remain until 
either re-married or safely restored to her family and friends. 

The night was lovely—a real harvest evening, with a mellow 
moon, and the sky all bright with stars ; the eve of a festival, too— . 
that of the Assumption of our Lady. Bonfires were gleaming upon 
all sides—on the summits of the mountains, on the brow of the 
rocks, at the very verge of the woods, on the pinnacled heights ot 
the hills, down low in the valley, far off towards the blue horizon — 
everywhere they show, those pyramids of flame, rising wide and 
far; now brightening, now fading, and then again bursting into illu- 
mination, the crimson light from the nearest piles resting like a rosy 
smile upon the gardens of Mount Ceylon, its grottoes, its foun- 
tuins, and its flowers. Nora was out there, wandering in. the 
balmy atmosphere, thinking how exquisite it was, and how such 
beauty and such immensity were calculated to draw one’s thoughts 
to the great eternity that lay beyond, when she was startled by 
seeing between her and the red glow of the shining fires the dark 
ficure of a man; another glance and’ she has recognized him-~ 
Alfred Leeson once more. 

‘‘ Why had he come?” He asked the question himself ; and then 
he too gave himself the answer: “ Because he had felt that he must 
see her once again—because he would fain disabuse her mind of an 
idea which he felt still rested there—namely, that the separation 
from him of her whom some might deem his wife would be at- 
tended with any permanently undesirable results—that she had 
long since ceased to care much for him—that even at the time she 
left her home she must have known the tie which bound them was 
but temporary. In no one particular had he outwardly permitted 
her to assume the position of his wife—even his name had been 
withheld from her; she was never either known or acknowledged. 
That she was consequently unh«ppy he very well knew, and there- 
fore he considered the greatest kindness which could be done unto 
her would be that which should restore her to her friends, from 
whose guardianship he had (in the agony and delirium succeeding 
on Nora’s loss) unfortunately removed her. ‘That he was now free 
to marry whom he pleased—that he would not bear dictation on 
this subject from anyone. ‘That the wide world was before him, dis- 
inherited as he was—that he had felt bound in honour to make to 
Nora the only reparation in his power—that he did so now in all 
humility, knowing how little of consideration he really deserved. 
Yet still, were it but for the dear memory of the blissful past, which 
had left that which could never be effaced—* Nora, his idol—his 
darling, would she give him back her love ?” 

“ And this to me,” she srid—* to me; almost upon the very eve 
of my marriage with another ?” 

“ You left me at the altar’s foot,” he answered; “ you might yet 
for me leave him.” 

** Never !” 

She was looking at him steadily, and with her head raised until 
she ‘stood before him, eye to eye, resolute and fearless, nothing 
daunted. Tie beauty of the spirit of high intellect, and still 
higher principle, is shining from her face—a regal air is cast over 
the slender figure, whose graceful, upright attitude bespoke one 
fitted to bear the high dignity for which she was destined well and 
nobly. | Bet 

Never did man feel more witheringly his own disparity in 
every way than did Alfred Leeson as, standing by the grotto which 
first had witnessed their youthful vows, he gazed for the last time 
upon her whom he had once abandoned to all the ills of poverty 
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and desolation—leaving her as lonely as the sparrow upon the 
house-top but for the protecting care of Him who taketh heed even 
of the sparrows. The staff of his strength was broken even as a 
reed; but the rock upon which her reliance had been placed no 
wind or wave of earthly vicissitude could ever prevail against. 
That she felt this—felt, and proudly triumphed for the moment in 
the fact, he well and bitterly knew; and long afterwards, when 
calling up her image to his memory, it was ever as he saw her last, 
self-collected, dignified, and proud; with that magic influence, he 
knew not what, which seemed so much in character with the posi- 
tion she had regained, and that still higher one she was about so 
speedily to assume. No regret—no lingering of fondness—no 
single glance speaking of a love once real, living, and sincere— 
only that vision of her as she stood that night, with the raised 
head, the steady eye, the elevated spiritualized expression, the 
tone of distance and of pride, which was the last he saw of Nora 
Elmore, when watching the sweep of her rich robes as they trailed 
along the paths of the garden where she left him, feeling somewhat 
as Adam may have felt when driven forth ignominiously from the 
cherub-guarded gates of his earthly paradise. 
* * * 4 * 

The wedding, though essentially a private one, was nevertheless 
a very grand affair indeed, Mr. Archer doing the honours with 
great magnificence, a select circle of distinguished guests being pre- 
sent, amongst whom were the members of the Perrin family, as well 
as those of Major Walderton, the young lady portion of both these 
households being chosen to fill the interesting office of bridesmaids 
to the Countess. ‘The Roman Catholic Lord Bishop of , assisted 
by the reverend T. P., pastor of the bride’s parish (to whose 
representations as to the true state of the case regarding Nora’s 
flight, she was indebted for the high standing she deservedly held in 
the estimation of all parties), performed the nuptial ceremony, after 
which there was a superb banquet on the most elaborate and 
recherché scale imaginable. Unbounded liberalities, too, were dis- 
pensed to the poor of the district, who were munificently dona- 
tioned and entertained, the hospitalities extending over a period of 
several days, and declared by everyone to be the most princely dis- 
play of the kind ever before experienced, even in the proverbially 
ostentatious West. 

There was but one opinion regarding the beauty of the bride. 
She was the perfect impersonation of loveliness in that bewitching 
dress and veil—that cloud of lace and tissue, with the diamond 
sparks, like tears, amidst the flowery coronal in her hair. ‘ His 
own—his very own! No fear of separation now.” The bridegroom 
looked, as everybody said, ‘* enchanted,” and there was an ineffa- 
ble tenderness in his manner towards her—a look so infinitely 
loving, that here again one could not help feeling pained by the 
incompleteness of the union—the absence of that wondrous tie of 
neither having ever loved any but the other, than which there is no 
parallel amongst the many bonds which may otherwise unite a 
woman and her husband. As for Nora, she had done what she 
conceived to be her duty—her stern, imperative duty—silently 
and with a special grace, and also with a solemn contentedness that 
he to whom she had committed the care of her future life was 
worthy of the trust, that he was meant to bless, to guide, to help, 
and to protect, without fear of alteration or decay. 

One September morning, when passing through Dublin on their 
way from their continental bridal tour, the Earl entered his wile’s 
apartments at the Shelbourne, after a brief absence, with a smiling 
countenance, and a paper in his hand—it was the certificate of the 
marriage of Alfred Maxwell (otherwise Leeson) with Angela 
Giovanni; and Nora thanked God for it from her heart. Lord 
Glengariffe had made a settlement of £700 per annum on his 
ag subject to the condition of his legally marrying his present 
wife, 

“ They can live very well abroad on that,” he said—“ besides, he 
may be able to get some appointment ; and if 1 find he behaves well 
to that poor little creature, I may perhaps increase his income still 
further; or probably it might be better, as you have already done” 
(Nora, out of the munificent allowance ceded to her by her guar- 
dian, had forwarded a handsome sum to Angela), “ to give what we 
desire to Mrs. Maxwell herself. I doubt not she may find a sepa- 
rate purse rather a convenience on occasion ; but just as it pleases 
or may seem good to you, love—as you may think it best.” 

And he lifted the sweet face between his hands—the face that he 
seemed never tired of looking upon, so good, so pure, so infi- 
nitely true. His love, no longer dreamy or unreal, had now become 
80 home-like and familiar ; it was the same face that was to shine 
upon him all his life—the same that was to be the light and orna- 
ment of his noble house, the star of his princely board ; creating 
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an atmosphere of respect and admiration wherever it 
And it was the face, too, in short years soon to come, of the mother 
of his children—the tender, loving, anxious mother, who never 
surrendered her babes to the exclusive care of the servant or the 
hireling ; but who devoted herself, heart and soul, mind and 
strength, to the benefit of their infantile development, finding more 
genuine pride and pleasure in a game of mirthful play with her 
babies and Margaret in the greenwood, than when standing in the 
august presence of majesty, robed aid jewelled as a countess, with 
a blaze of diamonds upon her brow. 

Margaret is still living, and looking wonderfully well—is treated 
with respect by the household at “ the Chestnuts,” as a confidential 
upper servant, the faithful attendant of “my Lady” in ber early 
youth. She resides in the mansion, has a comfortable—nay, even 
elegant little suite of apartments allotted to her, a girl specially 
retained to wait upon her, dresses handsomely but soberly, as be- 
comes her advancing years, and is an immense favourite with the 
son and heir, the little Lord Leeson, who calls her “ Granny,” and 
loves her, next to papa and mamma, above anybody in the 
world beside—not even excepting Uncle Archer, his godfather, 
after whom he has been named, and who, on the occasion of the state 
christening, had presented £10,000 as his sponsor's gift to this 
wonderful baby, whose coming would appear to bave drawn every 
tie closer, and to have opened all hearts in a way quite gratifying 
to behold. 

In fact, this marriage altogether was a union (if we except the 
one drawback of religion) completely after Mr. Archer’s own soul. 
The desire of his life had in it found fulfilment, brought about as 
it had been in a manner totally unforeseen and incredible. They 
are so near together too (Nora and her guardian), so little space 
intervenes between the two households that they can see each other 
every day. And though at first her residence at the Chestnuts was 
indeed a trial—a difficulty so great, with all its painful associations 
and reminders, that she could hardly brirg herself to think of 
entering it at all; yet, without scarcely the pausing of a single 
hour wherein to cavil at, to shrink from, or to dissuade, she nerved 
herself to the accomplishment of this new duty, because her hus- 
band willed it so, and she had promised to obey. So the grand 
old living arches of these stately avenues now echo to the footsteps 
of summer revellers or winter guests. For the Earl and Countess, 
recognizing the duties as well as the rights of property, spend the 
creater portion of their lives amongst those from whom they glean 
a large amount of the rich harvest which constitutes their mcome. 
God has given these to them, they say, and He will require from 
them a strict account of their fulfilment of His trust. So fancy 
fairs and charitable bazaars are periodically held in behalf of the 
suffering poor; and archery meetings, croquet parties, with evening 
assemblages, and occasional balls, render the residence of the Glen- 
gariffe family amongst them, to all classes of the good people of 
——, quite a blessing and a joy. 

They are, too, very, very happy themselves—happy in the exist- 
ence of that sacred sense of duty, whose reward even now is 
theirs—happy in their little children, those imnocents whose 
caresses and whose wiles form the chief delight of their lives (one 
of whom is named after the loved and lost, above whose silent 
resting-place there rises, by Nora’s order, a pure white marble 
pedestal and urn, bearing upon its sculptured shaft the simple in- 
scription, ** Willie's grave” )—and happy in each other’s love, which 
strengthens with every added year, long outliving the recollection 
of that far-off memory, now only remembered as a shadowy dream. 
Of Angela and her husband they sometimes hear, for the former 
never fails to demonstrate her gratitude towards her whom she 
terms her preserver. ‘hey are re-united, and moderately happy, 
blest too with children, the sorrow of their lives having p 
away from them also, as sorrows do pass, like so many clouds. 

So, let us leave them now, peaceful and loving, active, energetic, 
and in the full vigor of their usefulness, sharing the cup of happi- 
ness between them—a cup filled with as much of joy as mortal 
hand may safely hold. Let us bid, then, farewell to Nora Coun- 
tess of Glengariffe and her wedded lord, praying that should ever 
their cares, either for themselves or others, be as mine own have 
been, almost more than they can bear, that in their time of trial, 
in the hour of their spirits’ struggling and its sinking, some guiding 
hand may be sent to save, even as they (by thus yielding this pri- 
vilege of burying the recollection of a mighty grief in attentive 
penning of those written pages) have lent a saving hand to me for 
many a weary month. Fare they well then, and God be with 
them, for we shall meet upon this earth no more! 

D. G. Dixon, 


THE END. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1733.—1734. 


4th February—The great cause which had been many years de~ 
ending between J. Vernon, the Lord Mayor, and the citizens of 
Dublin, was detetmined in favour of the former. 


Saturday, 9th March—Tuesday being commencement day, Hum- 
phry French, late Lord Mayor, and one of the representatives of 
the city, had the honour of Doctor of Laws conferred on hin, in 
acknowledgment of his merit in the faithful discharge of his duty 
during his late mayoralty. 

27th—On the death of the Earlof Fingal, Mr. Thomas Plunket, 
butcher, of Castle-market, preferred his claim, as heir to his lord- 
ship’s estates. ; 

15th April—The spa well at Templeogue opened, with music and 
other ceremonies, at the Dunville Arms. 
. 1st August—De La Faye appointed to the reversion of Taster of 
Wines in the Castle of Dublin; salary £300 per annum. 

80th September—Corn and potatoes sold by weight. 

27th. January—Died, Mr. Woolaston, author of * Discourses on 
our Saviour’s Miracles,” aged sixty-six. About four or five 
minutes before he died he uttered these words: “ This is a hard 
struggle, which all men must go through, and which I bear not 
only with patience but willingness.” 

20th February—Died, William Haselinge, the oldest pensioner 
in Chelsea College, aged 113 years. He was in the parliament 
army at Edgehill, served under Kimg William in Ireland and the 
Duke of Marlborough in Flanders. He married and buried two 
wives since he was 100, and the third, who survives him, be mar- 
ried two years ago. (What an eccentric veteran he must have 
been! The idea of postponing all his matrimonial arrangements 
until he had lived a century, and then carrying them out so heartily 
and perseveringly, may have been a wise one, but under the cir- 
cumstances we suspect that ‘’twas folly to be wise.” 


On the Ist of February, the King of Poland, in going from his 
coach to his apartment, struck the toe of his distempered foot 
such a blow as set it a-bleeding, upon which he swooned, being 
very ill before ; this being followed by a fever, and the sore mortify- 
ing, he died in a few hours. When he was only Prince of Saxony, 
he was shown himself in a glass with the electoral coronet upon 
his head, then with a royal crown, and lastly, drowned in his own 
blood, surrounded with sabres—all of which has exactly happened, 
as they make it out thus: He first succeeded his brother in the 
electorate, was afterwards elected King of Poland, and died from 
the loss of a great deal of blood while the Dyet was assembled, and 
had drawn their sabres upon the Nuncio Hurka. 

The States-General have appointed a day for solemn thanks- 
giving, with fasting and prayers, to be kept on the 11th of March, 
alleging, among other causes, the new scourge brought upon them 
by sea-worms, which have eaten the piles and wooden works de- 
signed to preserve and secure the dykes against the violence of the 
sea. 

An account was received from Brussels, on the 3rd of February, 
that the parish priest of Haaren, imagining that somewhat amiss 
‘in the air was the occasion of the then epidemical colds, stuck a 
white loaf upon a high pole in his garden, and let it remain twenty- 
four hours, after which he gave a piece of the bread to his own 
dog, and a piece to his neighbour’s, of which they both burst. 


~ Sarah Malcolm was executed on a gibbet opposite Mitre-court, 
in Fleet-street, on the 7th of March, for the murder of Mrs. Dun- 
combe. She went to éxecution neatly dressed in a crape mourning 
gown, ‘holding up’her head in the cart with an air, and looking as 
‘if she was painted, which some did not scruple to affirm. The 
_ Corpse was carried to an undertaker’s upon Snow-hill, where multi- 
tudes of people resorted, and gave money to seé it : among the 
rest, 4 gentleman in deep new mourning, who kissed her, and 
yes ee people half-a-crown. She was about twenty-five years 
It is written from Palestine that the Turks, on the Moors bein 
defeated before Oran, had taken all the churches of the Christians 
and committed horrible impieties in the Holy Sepulchre. Eccle- 
siastics and seculars had been on the gallows, and had the soles of 
their feet flayed and-rubbed with salt; others the nails of their 
hands and feet torn off by pincers, and then boiling pitch and 
burning sulphur poured into their wounds. At Damascus, Rama 
and Bethlehem, many monks have been skinned alive. 


The following prophecy was sent by Sir Nicholas Throgmortons 
when ambassador from Queen Elizabeth in Scotland, to Secretary 
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| Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh. It™was originally uttered by 


one Mac Donald,” a Highland seer, at the High Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards preserved in the “ Cotton Library,” where 
it was exhumed by Sir Nicholas: 


‘© Whenne the Heich Priest: of Jesu sal worshippe Thor and Woden, 

And ane cative knycht sal melle with a million of stalwarth and stout 
warriors ; 

Whenne the bairns of auld Brutus shall refuse to eat sweeties, 

And all the rych carles of Luddis towne sall be sorners and randee 
beggars ; 

Whenne the weeds of America and the beryes of Portingale sall sette 
all the beacons of Britagne in a red law, 

Makand sikk a muir been as hath woncht been lichtlie seene before, 

And douchtie Scoth’s lairds sall be fasteed to bere huge Inglis packis : 

Then sail cum to pass, and sickerly bee stabilist, 

The third Union, and al parties sall bee nae mair !” 


We cannot pretend to say whether all the above specified items 
of prophecy were literally accomplished, or are yet to be fulfilled. 
“The third union,” we suppose, must be still among the events 
which, as Carlyle would say, are to be “ projected from the eter- 
nities.” “ Al parties sall be nae mair.” Perhapsso. By the “‘ weeds 
of America,” we are plainly to understand potatoes and tobacco. 
In the rot of the former a great many “rich carles” became 
‘sorners and randee beggars ;” and in the very general ignition of 
the latter (for almost evervhody smokes now) may we not behold 
the “red law” spoken of by the Highland seer? 
A few days ago (April 1st), Sir Simon Stuart of Hartley, in 
Hampshire, looking over some old writings, fonnd on the back of 
one of them a memorandum, noting that 1,500 broad pieces were 
buried in a certain spot in an adjoining field. Whereupon, he tooka 
servant, and after digging a little in the place, found the treasure 
in a pot, hid there in the time of the late civil wars, by his grand- 
father, Sir Nicholas Stuart. 
It is written from Naples, that the little territory of Casa Nova, 
in Calabria, was by an earthquake sunk twenty-nine feet into the 
earth without throwing down a house. ‘The inhabitants being 
warned by a prodigious noise in the air, escaped into the fields, and 
only five persons were killed. 
7th May—Some fishermen, on the flats of Sandwich, seeing a 
young grampus with his tail above water, lugged it into their boat, 
on whtch it made a hideous roaring, which the old one hearing, 
came to its assistance, blowing up the water higher than a 
house, and pursuing so eagerly, that for want of water she fell on 
her side, and then the men took her also; being opened, they found 
in her about a bushel of small fish—ecls, mullets, and mackerel, 
some of two pounds weight. ‘The old one was about 700 lbs. 
weight, eleven feet long, had a teat near her tail, and about a 
quart of milk in her. A member of the same family, but of much 
larger dimensions, visited the remote little fishing station of Kin- 
barr, on the Antrim coast, in the summer of 1827 or 1828. One 
fine morning, the fisherman (whose turn it was to announce to his 
companions when the salmon entered the net) was heard to vocife- 
rate with more than ordinary vehemence, “ Tarrheen” (hurry, we 
believe), “ there is a fish in the net.” And good reason had the 
poor fellow so to shriek, for while he was in the act of ‘shouting, a 
sea monster of upwards of thirty feet long was in the act of 
spinning round on the surface near his boat, after the fashion of a 
huge water-wheel, whisking up the Jarge salmon net like a straw, 
but at the same time foolishly, and indeed fatally, entangling its 
fins in its meshes. In a moment all was bustle in the little port, 
and in five minutes the headlands were alive. An army of dulse- 
gatherers, fish-cadgers, and small farmers hurried down the wind- 
ing paths, determined either to repel the invader, or (more glorious 
still) to capture him, should he persist in coming onshore. Never 
did the walls and caverns of the old castle on the White Ridge re- 
echo with such mingled cries of fury, fear, and fun, since the land- 
ing of the Danes, or at least since the day when the English soldiers, 
fell around 1% in files, smitten to the earth by the large stones 
hurled upon them from its height by the Scottish clan of Mac 
Alister. We have spoken of the fish for so far, as of the mascu- 
line gender; and so it was represented by every one until after its 
capture; but it was in reality an unfortunate female in search of 
some juvenile branch of the family, as the old men averred ; aml 
they were probably right, for it had two large teats near the tail, 
from which the youngsters of the vicinity squeezed a vast quantity 
of a substance resembling milk. It was over thirty feet in length, 
and altogether very like a whale.” (a) 


(a) * Belfast Mercury.” 
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“J love the melancholy sound 

Of night breeze wanilering by, 

That roams the moss-grown turrets round 
With many a fitful sigh. 

It seems to me as selemn wing 
Of spectre hovering o’er, 

Or spirit voices whispering 
The joyous scenes of yore. 
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“Oh! yes, methinks from every tower, 

From every prostrate stone, 

Unearthly voices seem to pour 
Their low and hollow tone. 

They speak of bygone glory fled, 
Of gay and happy scene, 

Where now with pensive foot I tread 
The wreck of what has been.” 





Nor far from the village of Dromaleague, seated amidst the 
mountains, in the barony of Carbery and county of Cork, 
stands the remains of this venerable castle, formerly the seat 
of O'Donovan. A little more easterly. is Togher Castle; it 
belonged to the MacCarthys of Glawnacrune, which is a wild 
and desolate tract, excepta little tolerable land near the castle. 
To the south runs a branch of the river Bandon, down to 
Dunmanmay. An accident happened here many years ago, 
caused by lightning, which shattered a slate house, for, enter- 
ing at the east, it passed through the west end, and left both 
walls pierced through in many places, without making any 
considerable track, and doing no other damage, although there 
were many people then in the house. 

O'Donovan was chief of Cairbre Aodhbha, now the barony 
of Kenry in the county of Limerick, which, as stated by 
O'Halloran, was the ancient territory of O'Donovan, O’Cleir- 
cin, and O’Flannery. O’Donovan is thus designated by 
O’Heerin : | 

** Hereditary to O’Donovan of Dun Cuire 
Is this territory as his fortress land ; 
To him, without tribute, belongs Maghmoill 
And the level plains down to the Shannon.” 


There are several respectable families of the O’Donovans at 
the present day in the county of Cork, where it appears they 
ave deen chiefly located in modern times. The O’Donovans 
of Limerick had their chief castle at Bruree. 
The braneh — at Cork, according to Smith, were 





chiefs of Clan Cathail, an extensive district in West Carbery, 
and had their chief residence at Castle Donovan. 

O’Donovan, styled by the old native writers Ui Figiente, 
was an old Munster clan, and signifies the sons of the wood- 
man, who claimed to be descended from Owen, suriamed the 
Splendid, king of the northern half of Ireland in the second 
century. This clan’s territory was that portion of the present 
county of Limerick to the west of the river Maigue; and the 
tribe name of Ui Figiente is said to have originated in the 
fourth century, from a soubriquet then given to their chief 
Fiacha, seventh in descent from King Owen. The head of 
the clan, towards the close of the ninth century, rendered 
himself conspicuous by his determined opposition to Brian 
Bora ; and from him, who was styled Donnbridhan or Donovan, 
signifying literally ‘‘the black-haired, or black-complexioned 
chieftain,” the tribe took the name of Ui Donnabhain, or 
descendants of Donovan. Early in the thirteenth century the 
O’Donovans were driven by the Anglo-Normans from the ter- 
ritory of the Ui Figiente, and located themselves in the nor- 
thern part of Corca-lee, the O’Sullivan country on the soui 
coast of the county of Cork. There were several ramifica- 
tions of the tribe of O'Donovan, such as the Clan Cahiii 
O’Donovan, the O’Donovans of Banlahan and Castle Donovan, 
O’Donovan of Culdurraghe, O’Donovan of O’Donovan’s Cove, 
the Clan Loghlin O’Donovan, and the O’Donovans of Wexford, 
each of which has in its time produced various individuals of 
local importance. About the year 1616, Edmond, son of 
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Donell O'Donovan of Banlahan, in the county of Cork, slew 
the eldest son of O’Sullivan, chief of Beare, in a dispute which 
occurred relative to the boundaries of their respective lands. 
To escape the vengeance of the O’Sullivans, Edmond O’Donovan 
fled to Leinster, where he found an asylum in Kilkenny, with 
William Burke of Gaul, or Gaulstown, whose daughter, 
Catherine Gall Burke, subsequently became his wife. The 
Gall Burkes of Kilkenny were descended from the same an- 
cestors as the De Burghs, Earl of Clanrickard. Donovan’s 
father, on discovering where his son was, came to Gaulstown, 
accompanied by fourteen of the gentlemen of Carberry, to bring 
him home. However, the young man, being now married, 
and this being the period of the first outbreak of the troubles 
of 1641, refused to return home, determined to remain with 
the Burkes until he would see the issue of the war; and his 
father and friends, who assured him that a perfect reconcilia- 
tion had been brought about between the O’Donovans and the 
O’Sullivan-Beare, were obliged to return home to Carbery 
without him. 

O’Donovan then settled, with his wife and children, in the 
eastle of Ballinlaw, where he resided till 1643, when both he 
and Gaul Burke, having joined the army of the confederate 
Catholics under General Preston, were both slain in Ormond’s 
victory over the confederate forces at Ballinvega, about four 
miles north of Ross. The property of Gaul Burke was con- 
fiscated, and granted to George Bishop, who was secured in 
the estates by the Acts of Settlement and Explanation. Seve- 
ral of the O’Donovans subsequently entered into foreign ser- 
vice, and by their distinguished conduct obtained letters of 
nobility in Poland, Germany, Spain, and Austria. From 
Edmond O’Donovan and his wife, Catherine Gall Burke, 
sprung numerous descendants, among whom was Kdmond 
O’Donovan, father of John, the late eminent historian and 


antiquary. Edmond O’Donovan, described as a large, power- . 


ful, and courageous man, was born in 1760, in Kilcolumb, in 
the barony of Ada, and county of Kilkenny, and removed 
thence, in 1763, to Atatcemore, in the same barony. In 1789 
he married Eleanor Hoberlin of Rochestown, county Kilkenny, 
and on the 26th of July, 1809, his fourth son, John Donovan, 
our antiquary, was born, and was baptized at the Catholic 
chapel of Slievecove. 

The elder branch of this ancient family is now worthily 
represented by Patrick O'Donovan, Esq., of Abbey View, 
Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, whose literary attain- 
ments and quiet patriotism ensure him the respect and esteem 
of ‘‘ all the country round.” 

Before we finally take leave of our notice of the O’Donovans, 
we cannot refrain from alluding to a recent transfer of proprie- 
torship in the property of Ballylanders, Co. Cork, a partly deso- 
lated hamlet in the county of Cork, between Mitchelstown and 
Kilfinane. It was formerly the property of the late Karl of 
Kingston, who was himself an exile from his noble halls; 
and in addition to the adversities that befel the King family, 
the Hon. John King was obliged to quit the mountain lodge, 
the admiration of tourists who penetrated the regions that lie 
at either side of the lofty Galtees. It will be asked who is 
now the owner of Ballylanders ? The owner is an Irishman 
named O’Donovan, who formerly earned an honest livelihood 
in the neighbourhood. Some years since Mr. O'Donovan, 
witnessing the changes which occurred in the condition of the 
country, left the town of Galbally, disgusted with politics, and 
sought in England a brighter morrow for his fortunes. With 
a light purse and buoyant heart, he crossed the Channel, 
determined to conquer fortune or die in the struggle. He 
landed in Liverpool, and remained straying about that 
wealthy city for some days with the intention of getting some 
employment. Dissatisfied with the emporium, he removed to 
more congenial quarters, and journeyed on to another town, 
where, one day passing by an hotel, he was accosted by a 
young girl from his own county. They shook hands, and 
exchanged the most cordial greetings ; they spoke freely of 
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former acquaintances and the poor old country. The young 
girl discharged the duties of barmaid at the hotel! where the 
interview took place, and the owner of the establishment wag 
then labouring under a mortal illness, Which soon realized the 
worst apprehensions of his friends. To cut short the story— 
the inn-keeper died, leaving the young woman, by will, owner 
of all he possessed ; and in the course of a few days she mar- 
ried Mr. O’Donovan, and made him master of her wealth and 
heart. Both after some time returned to Ireland, and looking 
around them for means to invest their money, purchased the 
town of Ballylanders, and became owner of the place where 
the husband had lived ereditably indeed, but in humble eir- 
cumstances. 








FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

PrerHAPS no one precept of the law is less equivocal than that 
which enjoins us to love our brethren, and none more generally 
evaded by the illusions and false maxims of worldly honour. No- 
thing is indeed more common than to see the world here assume 
the Christian armour, and vaunt their heroism in this duty, which 
in reality discharged, is one of the most repugnant to the pride of 
human nature. But a more correct view will dispel the illusion, 
and rank them with the heroes of vanity rather than charity. 
They carry an appearance of moderation, and discover a desire for 
amity, but unaccompanied with oblivion of the past and renewed 
affection for the object of their dislike. They so far overcome 
themselves as to live on good terms with their offended brother, 
and are not wanting in attention and civility ; but such conduct is 
a mere superficial observance of the divine precepts which has for 
its object only external decorum. But how widely different are 
the externals of civility from the expressions of genuine attachment 
which the Gospel inculcates. ‘The law of charity is the law of the 
heart, which regulates the feelings, changes the temper, and pours 
the balm of moderation and lenity over the wounds of an irritated 
spirit. The ties of society alone would keep up the ordinary ex- 
pressions of civility, and maintain that mutual exchange of polite- 
ness and attention which constitutes the whole harmony of the 
body politic. Consequently by maintaining the usual expressions 
of regard, we satisfy the claims of civil society rather than those of 
religion. 

In the forgiving of injuries the Christian should seek no other 
inducement than what proceeds from obedience to his divine 
Master, a desire to imitate his example, and a humble hope of re- 
ceiving from his Judge, at the last day, that mercy which he dis- 
covers in his conduct towards his fellow-creatures ; nor ought he to 
restrict the exercise of brotherly love to particular persons, time, or 

lace. 

; Individual fancy is often the source of antipathies and disgusts, 
which plead for an exemption to the general rule. But is the 
causeless offender on this account less entitled to your regards as 
a child of the common parent, a member of Jesus Christ, or an 
inheritor of the promises? Does his particular humour or charac- 
ter dissever those divine and immortal ties by which you are mu- 
tually united, and which ought, in spite of every other considera- 
tion, to render him the object of your regard. The very existence 
of the precept supposes a difficulty on the part of human nature. 
What occasion is there for a command to love our brethren, if it 
only extends to those for whom we feel a natural fancy? ‘The 
heart is here its own law, it stands in no need of precept. Our 
Saviour therefore lays particular stress on the observance of this 
point, and often declared that it comprised the whole law. Anti- 
pathy, therefore, so far from justifying our aversion, renders the 
obligation more precise, and places us immediately and personally 
within the pale of the precept. Christian love is not a blind, 
capricious fancy, a natural affection, or similarity of temper and 
disposition, but it is a just, enlightened, and reasonable duty, the 
natural product of a heart impressed with gracious feeling, and 
under the influence of living faith, 

Certain prudential measures should, however, be observed even 
in reconciliation, as injudicious advances are only the means of 
hardening the mind, and throwing it at a still greater distance. 
But charity should regulate such measures and not vanity. Those 
reconciliations which are concluded with much difficulty, where 
both parties are resolute in yielding only to certain points, where 
so many expedients and so much precision is necessary, reconcilia- 
tions like these are rather the result of worldly prudence than the 
genuine effect of Christian principles. — Massillon. 
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ON WHISKEY. 





A most remarkable delusion, affecting Englishmen and 

foreigners to Ireland generally, is the idea, or rather the 

conviction, that Hibernians as a rule are inordinately 

addicted to the consumption of what Peter the Great was 

wont to call “Irish wine,” otherwise whiskey. We live in 

a rather statistical age, and even on the subject of drinking 

usages, figures are dry facts. The Excise returns show 

ihat Scotland, with a population of about half that of Ire-- 
land, during the year 1866 consumed 5,462,465 gallons of 

proof spirits, while the account to Ireland is but 5,036,814. 

England, in proportion to her population, imbibes a less 

amount of spirit than Ireland ; but we all know that, except 

in cities or populous towns, the favourite beverage of John 

Bull is beer in all its varieties. In Ireland, for many years 

past, except in towns, ale and porter have been but little 

used, much less abused by the people. Now, any person 

acquainted with the habits of Paddy and those of his 

brethren, and we may say sistren, of the empire to which 

we have the honour to belong, unless he be grossly blinded 

by prejudice, must acknowledge that in habits of sobriety 
the people of Ireland excel their neighbours of the opposite 
side of the Channel. Poor Patrick, upon his eightpence, or 
at most a shilling per diem, could not, even if he desired to 
do so, compete with John Bull in the habits of “ making 
himself comfortable”—a truly English expression, suggestive 
at least of semi-drunkenness. John must have his beer, 
and has it every day of the year—morning and night. 
Sandy prefers the “ hard stuff,” and contrives to procure it 
even on the Sabbath in spite of Forbes M‘Kenzie ; but poor 
Patrick, as a rule, “tastes” no intoxicating drink from 
month’s end to month’s end, except on the occasion of a fair, 
wedding, wake, or ‘‘ berrin’;” and such occasions we know 
cannot occur every day. Indeed, we believe that it is his 
habitual sobriety that renders him liable to be affected on an 
occasion by even a very moderate indulgence in the glass. 
Our remarks refer to the people at large; no doubt our 
cities can present a miserable per-centage of habitual sots, 
as all cities in the world can; but making this allowance, 
we maintain that even in our seaports (and all our principal 
towns or cities touch upon the “salt water’’) no such scenes 
can be witnessed as are of almost nightly occurrence in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow, and other places in the “ sister 
kingdom,” where “roughs” most do congregate. 

It is generally admitted by all observers that every coun- 
try possesses a spirituous liquor more or less peculiar to 
itself. It would seem indeed that the harder the climate, 
the harder the stuf’ found in use amongst the inhabitants. 
Thus, throughout the sunny south wine unmixed with water 
is rarely used. Travel northwards and westwards—say, 
through France—and you will find a wine and even brandy- 
drinking people. England, in towns at least, is the land of 
gin; and then in the western and northern portions of the 
British Isles, as in Ireland and Scotland, the most potent 
spirit of all, whiskey, to be the favourite weakness 
for all who are rich enough to indulge in strong liquor. 
Upon the merits or demerits of “total abstinence,” in a 
moral, social, or constitutional view, we possess neither time 
nor space to enter. The followers of the “ Prophet” have a 
tradition that when God commanded Noah with his com- 
panions to descend out of the ark in peace, they built them 
houses, and began to exercise husbandry; they sowed 
corn and the seeds of other vegetables; they planted also 
all sorts of trees; but when they came to look for the vine, 
it could not be found. Then it was told Noah by the angel 
that the devil had stolen it away, as having some right to it ; 
wherefore Noah cited the devil to appear before the angel, 
in the name of God, to answer his theft. The -angel gave 
Judgment that the vine should be divided between them into 














three parts, whereof the devil should have two and Noah 
one, to which both parties consented ; whereby it is evident, 
according to Eastern ideas, that man has some share in the 
juice of the grape ; for this, according to the legend, was 
the decision of Gabriel—that when two-thirds of the liquor 
of the fruit should be evaporated in boiling, the remainder 
should be lawful for Noah and his posterity to drink.— 
“‘ Let the devil, therefore” (says the narrator of the legend) 
‘have his share in this tempting fruit, and then there can 
be no injustice in enjoying our own part.” 

A similar process (as all “heads of families” residing in 
most parts of the Green Isle know) is very frequently brought 
into requisition in connexion with our Irish wine, a circum- 
stance which should not be lost sight of by the advocates of 
the direct descent of the Irish people from the Fire Wor- 
shippers of Asia. What says the popular song ? 

“ Och, then, there’s my poor Johnny, 
Give him bread and give him tay, 
Give him some of the Jurnt sperrits,” &c. 

The particular period at which whiskey was first used in 
this country is what Lord Dundreary would call “one of 
those things which no fellow can find out.” It would ap- 
pear, however, that as early as the twelfth century the Irish 
practised distillation. How much earlier they may have 
done so is not known, and probably may never be known— 
though until many of our hitherto untranslated MS., relating 
to old Irish manners and customs, shall have been studied 
and translated by scholars skilled in the ancient Irish form 


‘of writing, it is difficult to speculate on this or on any other 


now obscure question relative to our ancient industrial 
status. The original name of the spirit was wjr5e-bearha 
(AQUA ViT#&), or water of life, under which designation it is 
referred to by not a few old writers. Sir James Ware says, 
“The English aqua vite, it is thought, is the invention of 
more modern times; yet we find the virtues of usquebagh, 
and a receipt for making it in both simple and compound, in 
the Red Book of Ossory, compiled nearly two hundred 
years ago; and another receipt for making a liquor called 
nectar, made of a mixture of honey and wine, to which are 
added ginger, pepper, cinnamon, and other ingredients.” 

Maryson, who was secretary to Lord Mountjoy during 
Tyrone’s rebellion, describes the Irish “aqua vite, vulgarly 
called usquebagh,” as held to be “the best in the world of 
that kind.” He further informs us that the Irish usquebagh 
was preferred before the English aqua vite, because. “ the 
mingling of raisins, fennel seed, and other things, mitigat- 
ing the heat, and making the taste pleasant, makes it less 
inflame and yet refresh the weak stomach with moderate 
heat and good relish. These drinks the English-Irish drank 
largely, and in many families (especially at feasts) both men 
and women use excess therein.”’. 

That the Irish were large consumers of wine, especially 
Spanish wine, which they called “the King of Spain’s 
daughter,” there can be no question, as many authentic 
documents remain to prove the fact. Perhaps the use of 
usquebagh was common amongst the less affluent only, the 
richer and higher classes preferring the juice of the grape, 
as imported in whole cargoes from the west and south of 
Europe. Perhaps also our ancestors thought that “ both 
were best.” The fondness of Englishmen and other foreign- 
ers settled in Ireland for our aqua vite was as remarkable 
in ancient as it is in modern times. 

In the amusing account written by Captain Bodley of 
his visit to Lecale, county of Down, a.p. 1602-3, published 
in the Ulster Journal of Archaology, we find an interesting 
picture of the convivial habits of the English in Ireland 
towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth. The captain 
(in company with several other officers of rank in Queen 
Elizabeth’s veteran army) was proceeding to the residence 
of his friend, Sir Richard Morrison at Downpatrick, “ W hen,” 
writes the captain, “we had approached within a stones’ 
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throw of the house—or rather palace—of the said Master 
Morrison, behold forthwith innumerable servants! Some 
light us with pinewood lights and torches, because it 1s dark ; 
others, as soon as we alight, take our horses and lead them 
into a handsome and spacious stable, where neither hay nor 
oats are wanting. Master Morrison himself leads us by 
wide stairs into a large hall, where a fire is burning the 
heicht of our chins, as the saying is; and afterwards into a 
bed-chamber, prepared in the Irish fashion, There, having 
taken off our boots, we all sit down and converse about 
varions matters—Captain Caulfield about supper and food, 
for he was very hungry ; Captain Constable about hounds, 
of which he had there some excellent ones, as he himself 
asserted ; and the rest about other things. Master Morri- 
son ordered a cup of Spanish wine to be brought, with burnt 
sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, and made us all drink a good 
draught of it, which was very grateful to the palate, and 
also good for procuring an appetite for supper, if anyone 
needed such. 

“In an hour we heard some one down in the kitchen 
calling with a loud voice, ‘To the dresser!’ Forthwith we 
see a long row of servants, decently dressed, each with 
dishes of the most select meats, which they place on the 
table in the very best style. One presents to us a silver 
basin with the most limpid water; another hands us a very 
white towel; others arrange chairs and seats in their propér 
places. ‘ What need of words—let us be seen in action!’ (as 
Ajax says in Ovid). Grace having been said, we began to 
fix our eyes intently on the dishes, whilst handling our 
knives; and here you might have plainly seen those Belgian 
feasts, where at the beginning is silence, in the middle the 
cranching of teeth, and at the end the chattering of the 
people. For at first we sat, and, astounded at the variety of 
meats and dainties, like a German I once saw depicted stand- 
ing between two jars, the one of white wine, the other of 
claret, with this motto, ‘I know not which way to turn.’ ” 

It is not necessary here to relate all the events of this in- 
teresting repast, where in due course all parties were speak- 
ers and no listeners. ‘The wine had circled freely, and at 
length they call for usquebagh. “It was not without rea- 
son,’ says Bodley, ** we drank usquebagh, for it was the 
best remedy against the cold of that night, and good for 
dispersing the crude vapours of the French wine, and pre- 
eminently wholesome in those regions. . . . . . . 
“Therefore, after everyone had drank two or three healths, 
still discoursing between each health on grave affairs relating 
to the State (amongst which many things concerning Marius 
and Sylla, some concerning Cesar and Pompey, and also 
about Marcus Coriolanus, were most learnedly handled and 
most keenly argued), we all at once agree to go to bed. . . . 

** When the sun, on the line of the Ecliptic over the poles 
of the Zodiac, had already made almost the fourth part of 
his daily journey above our horizon, and the domestics, 
knowing that it was time for us to rise, came in to light the 
fire, we all suddenly awoke, and saluted each other, as is 
the custom of the well-educated: ‘Plura, que Anglicé 
nolunt proprié exprimi, Latiné amplius reddita sunt.’ Be- 
fore we got out of bed they bring us a certain aromatic of 
strong ale, compounded of sugar and eggs (in English, 
' caudle’), to comfort and strengthen the stomach ; they also 
bring beer (if any prefer it), with toasted bread and nutmeg, 
to allay thirst, steady the head, and cool the liver; they also 
bring pipes of the best tobacco to drive away rheums and 
catarrhs,” 

Truly, there is nothing new under the sun. Here, in a 
spree of more than two hundred and sixty years ago, we find 
the jolly companions commencing their night with draughts 
of French and Spanish wines, closing with whiskey and a 
sound sleep, from which they all awake in the morning at a 

late hour; when, as we may perceive, they set to make 
themselves “all serene” with draughts of beer and other 


cool beverages. They seem to have possessed neither “ bitter” 
nor sodawater in those days, else, no doubt, Captain Bodley 
would have launched forth in praise of those gentla refresh- 
ers. And now, as our space is exhausted, we shall leave our 
friends to the enjoyment of their pipes and other = a 


eet 





DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





Another legend relates the manner in which St. Kevin be- 
came possessed of the site on which stood the Seven Churches, 
After a long and toilsome search for a spot suited to his pur- 
pose, the legend, originally in Irish, and translated by my 
friend, proceeds thus: . 


“ * Give me, at least, of this rude soil, 

As shall support me by my toil-— 

Give me a space whereon to raise 

An altar to my Saviour's praise; 

Where I may pray and bend the knee, 
And live to Him who died for me— 

Nor me alene, but thou and all 

Who move on this terrestrial ball.’ 

The savage grimly smiled and said— 

Oh, yes, for altar and for bed 

T'll give to thee so much of ground 

As yonder bird shall fly around.’ 

He scornful laugh‘d, and pointed straight 
Where moved, with slow and waddling gait 
An old fat goose, Which many a year 
Was never known to court the air. 


“The holy saint had wander'd far, 

From morn till shone the evening star, 

Thro’ tangled wood, o’er devious wild, 

While nought but pray'r the way beguil’d, 

~— — his strength when near to 
ail. 

Dark Glendalough’s sequester'd vale. 

There, listless and at ease, he found, 

Lord of the savage scene around, 

A creature savage as the scene, 

Reclin'd on seat of mossy green. 

Him fair bespoke the weary saint, 

With labour and with fasting faint: 


“*Full many a night and many a day, 
I've urged my lone and pathliess way, 
And, heaven-supported, have withstood 
Perils of precipice and flood; 

The famish'd wolf, as I have past, 
Forgot his rage and stood aghast, 

And savage man, more fierce than he, 

I have escap'd unhurt and free; 

And tempest’s roar, and scathing fire, 


“*Then be it so!’ the saint exclaim'’d— 
A miracle the saint proclaim'd! 

The goose, as hawk or martin light, 
Lo! took a swift and ample flight. 

All eastward first she bent her way, 
Where radiant breaks the orient day ; 











And all the elemental ire. 
Exhausted now, my scrip is scant, 
And rest, short rest, and food I-want.’ 


* The Gael, as many then, was one 
Who ne'er had heard of Jesse's son, 
Nor ever at his name had bow'd ; 

But fire, or flood, or changing cloud, 
Or mountain dark, or rock, or wood, 
Or beast, at once his god and food, 
Was wont to worship; for his breast— 
With Christian light was yet unblest. 
The churl, with dark repulsive eye, 
Morose and brief did thus reply: 


“* Go range the wood, and troll the lake, 


And live on that which thou canst take. 


‘Tis thus I live, and not for thee 
Shall my small store still smaller be.’ 
Unmov'd, the saint bespoke again 
This growling savage of his den: 


Till, reach'd the valley's utmost length, 

She southward wheeled, with equal 
strength, 

By Derrybawn and Lugduff drear, 

Where the wild red-deer keeps his lair, 

And where the forest dark and deep 

Majestic clothes the mountain steep; 

And far above the forest frown. 

The huge grey rock and peat-moss brown. 

AX westward then her flight she took, 

Nor rested at Gleneola’s brook ; 

O’ertopping northern Broccagh's brow, 

Kyle she leaves behind her now, 

Nor stops to cool her fainting wing 

In pure Glendassan's sacred spring, 

Till at her master’s feet in death, 

She panted forth her final breath. 


“The miracle convinced the clown— 
St. Kevin's faith he made his own, 
And eager to redeem his soul, 

The lands he gave, and took the cowl.” 


Another legend tells us that a dreadful famine had desolated 
all the country round, and not only the inhabitants within the 
region of Glendalough, but the saint himself with holy com- 
panions were reduced to the last extremity, not possessing 


another day’s sustenance. 


In this appalling juncture the 


saint addressed himself to heaven for relief, when instantly he 
beheld a milk white doe bounding down the side of Lugduff 
mountain, and place herself on a large tabulated rock near to 


the cathedral, on the south side of the stream. 


Having re- 


mained there a short time, she swiftly returned the way she 


came. 


The saint, no doubt expecting a miracle, proceeded to 


the rock, and found in its previously plain, flat surface, a large 
hollow filled with milk ; this he partook of, and distributed to 
his followers and all the inhabitants of the valley. Every 
morning at the same hour, the white doe repeated her muira- 
culous supply until the necessity for it had passed away, and 
nature again dispensed her ordinary bounties. 

In front of the cathedral is the decayed trunk of a yew free 
of extraordinary dimensions, and necessarily of extraordinary 


age. 


Dr. Ledwiche describes it as nine feet in diameter, 


which certainly not a little exaggerates the facts, and the an- 
tiquarian omitted to notice the most curious feature of this 
sylvan relic—namely, a holly tree, of great size and good 
health, springing from the heart of the decayed yew, the seed 


of which must have been deposited there by the casual agency 
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of the birds or winds. Near to this vegetable curiosity is a 
very large but rude cross commonly connected with monastic 
remains in Ireland. 

In passing from the lower to the upper lake, the attention 
is arrested by a little bushy dell or dingle, of most wild appear- 
ance and sequestered situation; a little way is a beautiful 
spring, surrounded and overshadowed by the birch, alder- 
thorn, and mountain ash; and from it issues, over sands 
vieing with those of Pactolus, a silver stream which loses its 
pure waters in the lake. This spring or well is esteemed holy 
and medicinal by the peasantry. Beyond the spring, in a still 
deeper tangle of the dell, and like a bird’s nest which you 
cannot see until you remove the boughs among which it is 
formed, stood, in the year 1798, the cottage of the rebel leader 
Dwyer; behind it a narrow pass, not generally known, 
led over Lugduff mountain. After the battle of Vinegar-hill, 
military parties were stationed so as to intercept the dispersed 
insurgents, and prevent the junction of their scattered parties. 
At the Seven Churches was one of those military stations, and 
a temporary reviviscence of the cares, the bustle, and the 
passions of associated man once more disturbed the quiet of 
those ruins. St. Kevin’s Kitchen, one of the religious ruins 
already described, was either actually appropriated to culinary 
uses, or converted into a mess-room. The night seugh or 
blast, that rushed down the bleak sides of Lugduff or the 
Broceagh, and the distant murmurs of the cataract of Gleneola, 
were wont to mingle their solemn sounds with the rough jest, 
the laugh and song of the soldier. Instead of the boom of 
the bittern, the scream of the curlew, wild-duck, heron, and 
raven, the mountain glens and caverns re-echoed the evening 
eall of fife, and drum, and bugle; and the night fires of the 
camp, not unfrequently fed by the fragments of a coffin, 
flickered among the mouldering relics of humanity, and threw 
their strong unsteady lights on those awful ruins, once illumi- 
nated by the altar’s blaze, and reverberating the organ’s 
swelling peal and the choral strain of midnight praise. 

In the depth of a tempestuous night, the officer command- 
ing the party, received information that the rebel leader, whose 
capture was an object of considerable solicitude, was then in 
the cottage, in the dell before mentioned, and might easily be 
secured. The officer naturally asked his informant what could 
have urged the hardy insurgent to approach so near to the 
post, and was told that he came to see his wife, then suffering 
the pains of labour in the cottage. The gallant soldier paused 
a moment, and but a moment, and exclaimed, ‘‘ No! let the 
wretched man remain unmolested ; we shall find other oppor- 
tunities of vindicating the justice of the laws, without breaking 
in upon those domestic charities which the civil feuds of our 
distracted country have nearly extinguished.” This is no 
legend. , The fact has been well assured to me, and who is 
there that will not sympathise with such noble humanity, and 
honour the heart from which it emanated ? 

About six o’clock in the evening we quitted the upper lake, 
whose calm surface was dimpled over, asif with a shower of rain, 
by the myriads of trout rising at the fly. The fish here are 
not better nor larger than these of Lough Dan. The peasantry, 
always disposed to attach extravagant superiority to everything 
local, will tell you that the lakes of Glendalough contain enor- 
mous trout; but that, feeding at the bottom on the lesser fish, 
they will not rise at the fly. This, however, no well-informed 
angler who carefully observes these waters will believe. 

The evening had assumed all its still sobriety when, dis- 
charging our guide, we re-crossed Lara bridge and cast a 
parting look on the lonely vale of Glendalough. The mountains, 
#0 high at its western extremity, and indeed all round, threw 
the upper part of the valley into premature shade; and even 
the round tower, high as it arose above the surrounding ruins 
was clothed in solemn and qualified obscurity. As I observed 
it for the last time, for strange must be the chance that shall 
bring me here again, my imagination imparted to it the powers 
of language. I felt as if, in solemn and awful dignity, it spoke: 
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“« Karewell, farewell for ever! Go, brief and frail habitation 
of the divine spirit—go, and reflect upon the brevity of human 
existence. Ages have passed away, history has become fabu- 
lous, generations on generations have fed the ever greedy grave, 
and constitute a part of that earth upon which they once vexed 
themselves and others, since the hands by which I was erected 
have been convulsed within the grasp of death. The winter 
torrent and the dark flood of the lake have roared around mo 
and deluged the valley. The tempests have bestrewn the 
woods with fragments of their pride ; the lightning has riven 
the mountain and the mountain has seemed to bend in darkness 
before the mighty and awful power of the elements. The con- 
tentions of ambition have depopulated nations, and the flattering 
greatness of the hero of the hour has been erected on the 
miseries of his fellow-creatures. Systems of philosophy, of 
legislation, of conquest, have successively yielded to others. 
Fools have struggled for years to attain what they have not 
been permitted to enjoy an hour. Public opinion, private 
peace, posthumous fame—nay, heaven itself, have been com- 
promised for that of which health and honour are independent, 
and by which sickness or sorrow cannot be consoled. All this 
has been while I have stood here in the solitude of a thousand 
years ; and while yet I stand, what revolutions may not the 
vexed and transient family of mankind endure? But I, too, 
am yielding to the all-powerful hand of time, and though I may 
outstand the structures over which I lift my proud head, still 
like poor bustling man, a day will come when, in this vale of 
which I look the sovereign, my place will not be known, nor 
I any more sought for or remembered. Go! vain man, com- 
pare thy span-like existence with mine—go! and learn the 
value of Time!’’ My soul acknowledged the lesson, and while 
in the frame of mind I considered all earthly pursuits with 
that pity and contempt always felt when our thoughts are 
elevated by moral and religious contemplation. 


DRIVE TO RATHDRUM, 


On leaving Roundwood in the morning, it was our intention 
to return thither to dinner ; but looking down the river from 
Lara bridge, its wild and broken course, skirted with wood, in- 
duced me to express a wish to prolong our drive in that diree- 
tion, which wish was warmly seconded by my companion, who 
spoke enthusiastically of the seenery to which it would lead, 
describing it as forming the most pleasing contrast to the 
desolate and melancholy scene we had just quitted. He added 
that it would be a reproach to me to have been so near the 
celebrated Vale of Avoca, and not to have visited it, Our 
determination was soon formed ; I whipped up my horse, and 
we were instantly on the road to Rathdrum. We passed over 
the bridge of Derrybawn, under which the waters of the lakes 
enter the river Avonmore, had another parting glance at the 
solemn ruins of Glendalough, and soon entered a road of 
singular beauty. This road has been formed within these few 
years, and runs along the brow of a hill the whole way to 
Rathdrum, a distance of six miles, and having an uninterrupted 
view of the Avonmore, flowing at the foot of the hill on our 
left. Close to the river on its opposite bank, the hill rises, 
in some parts steep, in others sloping, and thickly covered 
with woods of oak and birch, and here and there cleared in 
patches, presenting to view the wood-man’s temporary hut, the 
felled trees undergoing the process of barking, and the columns 
of smoke ascending in various places from the charred wood. 
On one spot of the river is a scene of uncommon rural quiet 
and beauty. At a bridge leading to a cross-road up the side 
of the opposite hill, is at one side of the river a mill, at the 
other a chapel, public house, and village shop. Behind these 
the road winds up the hill through the woods. A group of 
happy children at play, some of their seniors seated on a 
rustic bench beside the chapel, a female milking cows close to 
the public house, some geese on a green bank adjusting their 
snow white plumage, and the trout fry rising im the smooth 
mill pond, formed altogether a picture of exquisite beauty and 
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repose. This little retired hamlet is called Clarabey. Beg, in 


Trish, signifies small or little, as the term more signifies great 
or large. In about an hour and a half we arrived at 


RATHDRUM, 
a pretty market town on the Avonmore. It is the estate of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who erected here a handsome yarn-hall for 
the exhibition and sale of woollen yarns, flannels, raw wool, 
&c., in which articles a considerable trade is [was] carried on. 
The periodical fairs or great market days here are [were | 
attended by crowds of dealers from all parts of the island. A 
very fine wool is grown in this part of the country, which is 
much esteemed by the manufacturers of cloth. When I have 
occasion to mention the Irish inns, you will perhaps think me 
rather fastidious. The inn at Rathdrum did not charm me. 
Our dinner and wine did not tax our gratitude. I, however, 
chanced to get the only good bed, as I had reason to believe, 
in the house, and I slept soundly and rose early. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE GOOD PRIEST. 








Axout half-a-mile from the town of St. Denis, the burying- 
place of our kings since the foundation of the French monar- 
chy, is the little hamlet of C-—-—, containing a church and a 
few poor cottages. Happiness dwelt under each roof, for while 
each worked hard for their daily bread, the fear and love of 
God lived in their honest hearts. ‘The children were well 
brought up, and treated their parents with obedience and 
respect. All this was owing to the exertions of the old 
priest, who for twenty years lived in the midst of his dear 
perishioners. He was so gentle—he had such a generous 
heart, the poor never asked in vain when he could relieve 
them—they always felt hopeful leaving his door. He 
always had a cheering word. ‘To the orphan he said, “ You 
have a Father in heaven.” So this worthy man, Father 
Hubert, was much beloved, and the peasantry dignitied his 
house with the name of the Presbytery. It was a model of 
order and propriety, thanks to the care of Mdlle. Gertrude, 
sister and housekeeper to M. le Curé ; she leved her brother 
tenderly. 

One sultry day in summer Dame Gertrude stood at the 
door of the Presbytery. ‘ ‘Three hours beyond his time,” said 
she; ‘‘I must scold M. le Curé for being so unpunctual—the 
dinner willbe spoiled.” She went to the kitchen ; she could 
not vest—-back again to the door. At length she got vexed, 
besides being uneasy. “ At his age to be out so late—my 
pour brother has lost his health by his zeal.” She could rest 
nowhere—repeating to herself, ‘‘Feur hours beyond his 
time— it’s too bad!” 

Yes! four hours beyond his time. The good priest was 


assisting at the death-bed of the mother of a family, and at | 


Jast she expired in his arms. The poor woman was miser- 
able at leaving her young family ; each sigh was echoed from 
the breast of the good man—each tear seemed to fall on his 
heart. How bitterly the poor children wept. 

“Ah! my children,” said she, “do not cry; I feel my 
courage leaving me; do not embitter my last moments; let 
my soul go tranquilly before its God. Bless me father,” 
said she, turning her pale face to the priest; “bless me 
and give me absolution.” 

“ Yes,” said the priest, raising his hands over the sufferer ; 
“God bless and pardon you ; you have lived a Christian life 
2nd been a good mother.” 

“Thanks, my father; I feel stronger—I am easier now. 
iy children, do not grieve for me ; it is but natural I should 
go before you. I feel I am going home ; God has had pity on 


you when I am gone. Lead virtuous lives, fear God, and his 
blessings will attend you. Adieu! the shadow of death is 
on me. Godhave mercy upon me. My children! ——” 

* Requiescat in pace,” said the priest. 
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She was no more. The grief of the poor family was deep 
and violent. 

‘Ah! my children,” said the priest, “have courage ; you 
will meet your mother again where there is no parting. Let 
us pray for the dead—it is all we can do now.” 

They knelt down and said the De profundis. Though their 
grief was still deep, it was not so violent. Oh! the sweet, 
irresistible influence of prayer; it calms our grief and 
awakens blessed hope in our hearts. After praying they 
separated. M. Hubert left the house of death, but left the 
spirit of religion with them to calm their grief. 

The good priest went by a little path through a meadow ; 
the rich colour of the poppies and the bluets, and the deli- 
cious perfume of the meadow-sweet, was most refreshing. 
The peasants he met saluted M. Hubert with respect; for 
each he had a word of friendship and a smile. 

** Ah!” said they one to another, “ what a worthy man is 
our good pastor.” 

After wallaing on for some time he met a stranger—a sol- 
dier. He was young but looked unhappy, and came up to the 
priest. What a frightful expression on his face! he looked 
the picture of despair. . 

‘Where are you going, young man ?”’ said the priest. 

“Where am I going? I am going to die; I wish to avoid 
dying on the scaffold.” 

“The scaffold! O heaven!” 

“Let me go, let me go; I do not want to be taken,” said 
the unfortunate soldier. ‘Ah! I hear them coming ; let go 
my arm—do you want me to die of despair before you ?” 

The priest knew there was no fear. ‘ Young man,” said 
he, “God sent me to you; I will not let yougo. What 
troubles you? Open your heart te me.” 

“‘T want to die,” said the unforiuaate man. ‘ Do you hear 
me—is not death preferable to infamy ? Ah! I hear them; 
they are here.”’ 

By a great struggle he was free. M. Hubert said in an 
authoritative tone, ‘I will defend you in the name of 
God.” 

The holy air about the priest seemed to impress the young 
soldier. His head fell; there was a moment’s silence. 

“Why do you fear? -Speak, Iam your friend—tell me 
what grieves you. Are your hands soiled with crime?” No 
answer. 

“ Are you a degerter?’’ Silence again. 

“Can money save you?” The young man trembled. 

‘“ Ah! Ihave guessed your secret; all hope is not lost 
then. What is the sum ?” 

‘137 francs,” murmured the young soldier. 

‘‘ Allis saved. Come—come with me,” and he led him 
on. ‘My God,” said he, raising his hat, “ your goodness is 
supreme. You send to one of your ministers a guilty child 
who has forgotten you, and it is I you have chosen for thy 
holy work. Am I worthy of such a favour ?” 

They arrived at the door of the presbytery. Dame Ger- 
trude was in the height of her impatience, and seemed about 
to storm at him. 

Silence, my sister, silence. Do not let me waste these 
precious moments.” He went to his desk and took out 137 
francs, which he presented to the soldier. 

‘© Money!” cried the young man, awakening from his state 
of stupefaction. ‘ Money—the pay of my companions! 
Oh! thanks, thanks! you have saved my life and honour.” 

“Tt is God that has saved you,” said the priest, showing 
him a crucifix. 

The soldier fell on his knees. “My God, I thank thee. 
I can return to my mother” (at the recollection of his 
mother he burst into tears). ‘But how can I thank you, 
father” (turning to the priest); “you have saved me from 
dishonour.” 

M. Hubert opened his arms; they were brothers by the 
laws of Christianity—brothers in honour and courage. 
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The sun had already set, the birds had ceased to sing, the 
veils of night were falling. The door of the presbytery 
opened ; the old priest came to the door to wish God speed 
to the young soldier. With many words of affection they 
ed. 
Pe Many times the young man looked back as long as he 
could see the priest, and he murmured, as though to the 
birds and trees, ““I am saved! I am once more an honest 
man !” 

The sight of this man’s happiness plunged M. Hubert 
into a sweet reverie—it was so sweet to have raised one of 
his fellow-creatures from suffering. His reverie was broken 
in upon by an angry voice saying, “The dinner to-day had 
better be called supper.” 

He turned to his sister. 
hour is it ?” 

“It is time to go to bed rather than to supper,” said Ger- 
trude, entering the little dining-room. 

“ Ah! my dear sister, the table reminds me that I am 
very hungry. But have you waited for me ?” 

‘Of course, Ihave. J never forget that I havea brother.” 

“ Ah, you are grieved because you think I have forgotten 
you, my dear sister.” 

“You? You forget everyone for your parishioners—you 
never think of yourself or of me.” 

“ Ah, Gertrude, this evening you wrong me. 
knew t 

“T know, I know,” said she, and she commenced to scold 
with a ready flow of words. 

He interrupted her by giving an account of the death 
scene and how he had met the young soldier. 


‘Pardon me, my brother,” said she; “‘ you are an angel, 
Which 


and I am not worthy of being your sister.” 

What a night of happiness to these two men! 
was the happier—he who was saved, or the good man who 
was God’s instrument in saving him ? 

As soon as the young soldier got leave, he returned to his 
friend. He was expected. 

“ Oh! my father,” said he, “ give me your blessing and 
pardon. I have been so guilty.” 

“Tf you have repented, God will forgive you,” said M. 
Hubert gravely. ‘‘ My son, you are so young—how could 
you think of attempting your life?” 

‘* Ah,” said the young man, “‘ how could I see myself dis- 
honoured and in chains. Oh! I was so miserable I wished 
to kill myself, and have an end to everything.” 

“Ah, my son, did you forget that God would judge you 
after death, and deals with each according to his works ; 
but we will return to this subject afterwards. Tell me now 
what caused this unhappiness.” 

“Ah, no, good father; if you will allow me,I will first 
tell you of my joy before I tell you of my sadness and 
despair. The 137 francs you gave me seemed to burn my 
fingers while I had it ; 1 wished to pay my companions. My 
heart seemed bursting I was so happy. I paid the money. 
[ shall never forget you, father—how can I ever repay you ?”’ 
we * romise me, my son, that you will never forget your 

The next day was Sunday. The good priest was going 
to say Mass in his little chapel; he felt greatly pleased when 
the young soldier prepared to accompany him. It was an 
edifying sight to see the piety of those assembled, and they 
all looked so neat and clean. ‘This is, however, characte- 
ristic with the French peasantry. 

The good priest chose for te text the three theological 
virtues. He preached so simply and with such fervour, 
each word went straight to the hearts of each and every one 
of his hearers. He ended it by saying, “Never despair, 
my dear brethren; there is more joy in heaven for the con- 
version of one sinner than for ninety-nine just who never 


“ Supper, Gertrude? why, what 


Oh! if you 
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His eyes met those of the soldier, who indeed looked 
the picture of repentance; and though he blessed all his 
parishioners from his heart, he breathed a fervent prayer for 
the young man. He said, “My good Jesus, the prodigal 
“s has returned to his Father; bless and direct his future 
_ After a storm a calm does not always follow immediately ; 
itisnot at once the flowers lift their heads and birds commence 
to sing—they wait trembling for the return of the bright 
sun. Thus it’ is with the heart of man. After violent 
emotion one dces not recover immediately without some 
ray of sunshine, and this is generally Hope. 

In silence M. Hubert and Charles F—— (whom we will 
call the young soldier) returned to the frugal repast Mdlle. 
Gertrude had prepared for them, after which Charles pre- 
pared to tell the priest of his early life. 

“The little village where I was born,” said he, “is a few 
miles from Béziers. The climate is so charming there ! the 
sun seems always to shine, and the sky is always blue. Ah, 
I wish I had never left it; I hope I shall end my days 
there. Qur little cottage was on the top of a hill. Ab, it 
was an unhappy day when, to become a soldier, I left the 
peaceful dwelling, and bid a fond farewell to my dear 
parents. It is seven years ago, and I recollect it as though 
it were yesterday. My father was a soldier; he fought in 
Waterloo, and is now a pensioner. He had a great taste 
for literature ; he was very well up in laws, arts, and sciences; 
everyone about the country used come to consult him on 
every little matter, and he always gave good advice. My 
mother is an angel of goodness. She is universally loved, 
and everyone treated her with respect, notwithstanding her 
humble lot. My father loved her fondly, but there was one 
point upon which they did not agree—it was religion. My 
father attributed everything to fate, never thought of God, 
and often murmured at his lot. My mother was pious, and 
trusted in God for everything. When I was twelve years 
old my mother commenced to prepare me for my first Com- 
munion. My father did not interfere—he afiected not to 
notice it; but I fear the good lessons of my mother were 
done away with by my father’s philosophical ideas. As I 
grew older I read the works of J. J. Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Diderot. My father wished me to be as learned as himself. 
How well I remember my mother often saying, ‘ Why will 
you bring up the boy so? It will make his humble lot 
miserable to him afterwards.’ And so it proved. I could 
not stay and be a labourer in our own village; I was rest- 
less, and the only thing I could do was to become a soldier. 
I was uncertain about religion—one time I would pray fer- 
vently, and then again I would feel inclined to deny the 
existence of a God. A soldier's life was not one to encou- 
rage me to religion. So time wore on. A young man 
had joined our regiment from Béziers. I asked eagerly for 
news of my father and mother—TI received him as a friend. 
We went to the hotel—the White House; we breakfasted, 
we played, then we dined and supped, we drank to the 
health of our parents, toasted our friends—our native vil- 
lage; we drank deep—and at last I lost all power. Oh! 
what a curse is drink—it makes us worse than the brute 
creation! Next morning, when I was sufficiently recovered, 
I remembered I had had in my pocket the night before 157 
francs for paying the men under me. I searched my pockets — 
it was gone—stolen, I suppose. What wasI todo? It might 
bring me to the gallows; at all events, I would be dis- 
honoured. I resolved to end my existence.” 

“Oh! my son, my son!” interrupted M. Hubert, “ that 
was the last thought you should have had.” 

“ Ah! but conceive my feelings when I thought of my 
parents plunged in grief—how could I ever see them. My 


beloved mother must have been praying forme. Iran away 
to kill myself before I should be taken; God sent me to you, 
and I was saved! 


You know the rest.” 
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Charles stayed at the hospitable presbytery for a few 
weeks, and profited by the piety and instructions of Father 
{Iubert, while he endeared himself to the hearts of him and 
his sister. But he got, at the end of a fortnight, a certificate 
of good conduct from head-quarters, and promotion to the 
rank of sergeant-major. And now he must go to see his 
parents before he joins his regiment. The good priest and 
Mdlle. Gertrude were much grieved at parting with him. 
They watched him as far as they could see over the little 
hill. When he had disappeared, Father Hubert raised his 
eyes to heaven, and said, “ May God protect and bless this 
good young man!’ 

A few mornings after his departure, Gertrude came to her 
brother, saying, “A letter, a letter! I think from Charles.” 
The seal was quickly broken. 

“My pear Faturr” (he wrote)—“*I have reached my 
native village; I am once more with my beloved parents; I can 
hardly contain myself for joy. I cannot describe my joy at 
being once more here; after an absence of seven years it is 
so happy to be once more with my beloved father and mother. 
As on the first evening of my arrival I sat with a hand of 
each in mine, when I had listened to the account of their 
grief at my absence, my father said, ‘To console ourselves 
we adopted the little daughter of a distant cousin of mine, 
who died. The poor little thing never knew a mother’s 
love—she is a dear child, is Marguerite.’ At this moment 
a young and charming looking girl of about sixteen entered 
the room. She ran towards my mother to give her usual 
kiss, but started when she saw a soldier occupying her place. 
‘Ah, Marguerite,’ said my father, laughing at her em- 
barrassment, ‘ go and embrace your cousin—this is our Char- 
les, who has returned to us.’ The evening passed off so 
happily and tranquilly ! we were re-united—our hearts were 
at peace, we wished for nothing. Next morning I was up 
and out with the lark. I was struck with the grandeur of 
the rising sun. For the first time I began to comprehend 
the grandeur of our Creator’s works. The horizon seemed 
on fire. ‘Great God! said I, how grand and sublime are 
thy works.’ ‘It is only one of nature’s freaks,’ said a voice 
near me ; ‘ we do not understand how these things are done.’ 
I turned and saw my father. Oh! M. Hubert, if I only 
had you here to talk tohim. ‘Ah! my father,’ said I, ‘ it 
is the work of an all-powerful God.’ He turned a deaf ear 
tome. ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘but for the God you deny and the 

priests you despise, your son would now be a suicide ora 
dishonoured soldier.’ He turned pale. ‘A suicide!’ said 
he, ‘or dishonoured!’ At this moment my mother and 
Marguerite joined us. I embraced them tenderly. My 
father did not stir. My mother was frightened at his pale- 
ness. We made him sit down, but I had a talisman to dis- 
sipate his trouble. I showed him the certificate of good 
conduct. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘it is to my good God and one of 
His ministers I owe it. Were it not for God’s mercy in 
sending me money, in place of possessing a certificate of good 
conduct, I should now either be dead by my own hand or 
undergoing severe punishment, and would have been dis- 


_ graced for my life.’ I then told him my story. We were 


in our own little garden. I can scarcely describe my 
mother’s emotions ; but how can I describe my feelings when 
I turned and saw my father, his eyes full of tears, and when 
{ heard him say, looking towards heaven, ‘I adore the God 
who saved my son—the God who spared my grey hairs from 
dishonour—the God that M. Hubert taught you, my son, to 
love and honour.’ I know how glad you will be to hear this, 
my dear M. Hubert. My next letter will be to Malle. Ger- 
trude, to whom present a hundred remembrances.— Yours 
ever, “ CoaRLis F—~—,” 


‘My pear Mpiie. Gertrupg—I know you will be glad 
to hear from me. I arrived home at a happy moment, a few 


days before the village feast. I haveseen all myrelations— | 








cousins, uncles, aunts. Between us all we have made up sufii- 
cient money for my discharge, and I am now a labourer, and 
I enjoy the peaceful life. Ah, if you knew Marguerite, J 
am sure you would love her, Mademoiselle; she is as good 
and amiable as she is pretty. But I must tell you of the féc. 
Each house was dressed with garlands of flowers. First of 
all, we went to Mass; and for the first time since his mar- 
riage, my father accompanied us, Oh! what joy to my 
mother’s heart! In the evening the young people danced ; 
[ assure you I took my part. The only shadow to my hap- 
piness is my poor mother—her health is by no means good ; 
but I hope I shall soon have better news of her to send you. 
With a thousand kind wishes for you and M. Hubert, I re- 
main yours gratefully, “Cc, F——” 


Alas! the next letter brought an account of the death of 
that beloved mother. It was truly a sad letter. He described 
the grief of his father and Marguerite as being very great. 
His father, he said, seemed quite stunned by the blow. He 
feared for his reason, but prayed to God to spare him this 
new affliction. 

The good priest wrote him a Christian letter, telling him 
to offer up his sorrows to our good Jesus, who suffered so 
much for us. 

The next letter was worse again. Poor Charles had to 
tell that his father, overcome with grief, had sunk under it, 
and had gone to join his mother, having received the last 
sacred rites of our holy Church before his death, which 
was, however, a great consolation. But Marguerite, her 
grief was most violent. He begged of Father Hubert to 
come to him; he did not know where to turn or what to do 
with the young girl. The good priest wrote back, “ Where 
will you go my son? why not come to me, and bring your 
dear Marguerite? My sister will be a mother to her, and 
when we have recovered a little from our present sorrow we 
can think of the future—the journey will do you both good. 
Come ; a friend waits for you—a father will receive you with 
open arms.” He very soon received the following letter: 

‘Thanks a thousand times, dear father, for your letter I 
accept your offer with joy. If you will allow me I will confide 
to your care my beloved Marguerite ; I know she cannot be so 
happy anywhere as in the good and holy presbytery. For my- 
self, I have resolved to leave France—for some time at least. 
I would feel the loss of my adored parents to remain here. 
For Marguerite I would give my life—the thought of leaving 
her renders me miserable; but at present I could not marry 
her, my position is so precarious and she is so young. If, on 
my return, her affections are not engaged, how gladly will 1 
(if God spares me) make her my wife. I feel as if I could 
never recover hope and calmness in France. They speak of 
California, why should I not go there? But more of this 
when we meet.— Yours ever, “ Crapizs.” 

They arived and were most warmly received by the good 
priest and Mdlle. Gertrude; they were delighted with the 
amiable Marguerite. After a short time Charles rejoiced 
with them on seeing her recover her bloom and spirits. Alas? 
in this world there are nothing but partings. Charles must 
go, but he felt comparatively happy leaving her in the charge 
of Father Hubert and Gertrude. 

“Take care of her,” said he at parting ; “ console her, and 
oh! speak sometimes to her of her absent brother, but do 
not control her affections. Perhaps I may never return. 
Adieu, my friends! My father, I am leaving all I love in 
this world.” | | 

For the few days following Charles’s departure they were 
very sad. Marguerite grieved bitterly ; her despair went to 
the heart of Father Hubert. 

‘‘My dear mother,” she said in her grief, “ you have taken 





my happiness with you. I am alope in the world—without 
friends apd without family.” | 
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The good priest took her hand. 

« Alone in the world!” said he reproachfully. ‘‘ Do you 
forget us, Marguerite ?” : 

‘Pardon me, pardon me, father; my grief renders me 
unjust. I have indeed friends. You too, Mdlle. Gertrude, 
how unkind you must think me—how my eompliints must 
grieve you.. ; ; 

‘My dear child,” said Gertrude, “ I have tried every way 
to rouse you, but I see nothing but grief and tears. It vexes 
me.” 

“ Ah!” said Father Hubert, “‘ we should submit with re- 
signation to God’s holy will; let us pray for the absent one ; 
let us ask the good Jesus to bless and protect him.” 

“ You are always right,” said Marguerite ; “* how could I 
forget that God never deserts those who put their trust in 
Him. You shall not see me cry again.” 

That evening, when Father Hubert begged a blessing on 
Charles, Marguerite sighed, but did not shed a tear—reli- 
gion consoled her heart. 

A year has passed quickly by. Marguerite has endeared 
herself to everyone. The inhabitants of each cottage love 
her, the old bless her, the invalid smiles on her, the poor call 
a blessing on her benevolent hand—they all call her the good 
angel of the presbytery. But a shadow seems to hang over 
France; the country seems regularly to be turned upside 
down; the people disdain to work; the manufactories are 
deserted. Oh! the horrors of that rebellion—brother fights 
against brother—sons against fathers. Oh, misery! Paria 
is a scene of bloodshed. An appeal is made to the pro- 
vinces. Those who did not know what war was, quitted their 
villages with cries of joy. Mothers were wrung parting with 
boys even as young as fifteen—they should go to fight. Ah! 
the French are very patriotic! The inhabitants of C —— 
were not the last to be roused; all the strong young men 
left, and only the old remained. Then it was that Mar- 
guerite, assisted by Father Hubert, was in truth an angel of 
consolation to the poor heartbrcken women. Another 
scourge was upon them—cholera broke out over France. 
It was then they were truly prized. Marguerite carried her 
little medicine-chest from cottage to cottage ; but alas! she 
often had a sad office to perform, and well she did her part. 

Two springs had come and gone, war was over, pestilence 
was at an end—that bitter sorrow was a thing of the past. 
At the presbytery they grieved—they had not once heard 
from Charles. If he were dead! No, the thought was too 
bitter; they would not dwell on it. One day M. le Curé 
heard loud talking, and wishing to know the cause, went to 
the door. 

“Ah! my brother,” said Gertrude, “ here is a man want- 
ing eighteen francs for carrying this little box.” 

M. Hubert took it. 

“Pay, pay, Marguerite ; ’tis from San Francisco.” 

“And what of that—why should we pay for a box from 
San Francisco ?” 

“It is from Charles; I know his writing.” 

The magic name! ‘The money was quickly and joyfully 
paid, and the man got a douceur for himself into the bar- 
gain. 

“ Marguerite! Marguerite !” 

‘Here I am,” answered a fresh young voice. 

“My child, my poor old hands tremble; I cannot open 
this box; ‘tis from Charles.” 

“Oh! give it to me, father.” She broke the seal—cut the 
cord. What a surprise! a lump of gold lay therein! “ For 
ne Hubert, as a small tribute of eternal friendship and grati- 
tude.” 

‘How good he is,” said Marguerite, throwing herself into 
the arms of M. Gertrude. 

“Ah! but here is a letter,” said Father Hubert. 

The young girl took the letter. Is it the paper makes 
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her blush? Perhaps so; but remember it is over two years 
since they heard from the loved one. 

“My dear friends,” he wrote, “how ungrateful you must 
think me. I could not bear to write until I should have 
good news, and when first I arrived I did not find gold at 
every step, as I had almost expected. I had to endure great 
hardship, and even undergo the pangs of hunger. I was 
attacked with fever, and in my despair how I blamed myself 
for leaving my beautiful France. There I had three precious 
friends who loved me—how bitterly I reproached myself, I 
well remember sitting uncer a tree one evening, praying to 
God for health and success. I arose with hope in my heart, 
and set to work with renewed vigour. Thank God for his 
mercies, I have lately been attended with success, and I 
hope in less than a year to return pretty well off to you, my 
friends and my country.” 

How this letter was read and re-read. That year was 
not long passing. What joy they felt when, one evening in 
autumn, a@ coach was seen approaching the little village. A 
stranger jumped out and knocked at the door of the pres- 
bytery. Astranger? No,no. Charles was clasped in the 
arms of his beloved friends. 

Need I say more—shall I describe their joy? They did 
not forget to return thanks to our good God for his mercies 
in bringing the wanderer safely home to those who loved 
him dearly. Need I tell how the little church was deco- 
rated with wreaths of flowers and evergreens on the wed- 
ding-day of Charles and Marguerite ; how all the villagers 
attended on that bright sunny day. They all wished to see 
the marriage solemnized, and pray for the future happiness 
of the young girl who had been to them in thedays of their 
affliction a ministering angel. What a sweet-looking bride! 
It was an imposing ceremony; it was not alone the mar- 
riage of two young people tenderly attached; it was the 
happiness of the good priest rejoicing over the blessed fruits 
of his charity. 





HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER XV. 
[Continued from p. 502.) 


On the eve of the birth-day we went over to Wynfords80%s not 
to be fatigued before the great day arrived. I found it a wonder- 
ful place—massive, stately, and imposing beyond anything I had 
ever seen; but then its gloomy splendour oppressed me, and I was 
no sooner indoors than 1 longed to be out in the fresh air once 
more. The oak-room especially struck me with an unpleasant 
chill; an evil spirit surely did pervade it, for once within its doors 
the same misgivings—the same sense of impending calamity came 
back with double force, and I shuddered and grew cold, as if I 
actually beheld the appalling death-scene that had taken place 
within its walls. 3 

“ Bah ! let us come away ; the air of this eee is stifling.” He 
threw open the window, and sprang out. “I must have a flight of 
steps here,’”’ he said, as he lifted me to the terrace below. ‘ How 
white you are, Eily ; this, the pride of my earldom, does not seem 
to please you.” 

“JT was not thinking of your earldom,” I said hastily; “I was 
thinking of you.” 

*‘ Thanks for the pretty flattery—the more so, that I know you 
mean what you say. I wonder will your answer be the same when 
time has taught you wisdom—say five years hence ?” 

«JT don’t see what time has to do with it. I daresay I shall 
meet a great many earls, and think very little of any of them; 
but when shall I ever meet another Cousin Herbert?” 

“ When, indeed ?” he laughed. “ Listen to that great termagant 
bell, how it scolds us in-doors. Stay a moment.” He plucked a 
cluster of white roses that grew along the terrace, and gave them 
to me as he spoke—a very simple action, which a gentleman 
might perform every da in his life without its ever leading to 
any results ; but this was an exceptional season ; and the act, 
simple though it was, led to a discovery, which, but for my mo- 
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mentary sclf-command, might have seriously marred the enjoyment 
of our holiday. 

It henna this wise. ‘The terrace rose high above the oi" 
terre beneath, supported by a row of strong metal arches, an 
skirting these arches was a trellis work of wood, round which the 
roses in question twined up till they peeped over the low balustrade 
by which we stood. 

f- he leaned over to gather them, a portion of the trellis-work 
yielded to the sudden jerk, and as it did so, something bright 
flashed in the sunlight, and next moment slipped through the bars, 
and was,jhidden from view. | 

What restrained me I cannot tell; but I kept my own counsel, 
and some hours later, taking advantage of his momentary absence, 
made my way back, and succeeded, at the expense of soiled hands 
and sundry scratches, in finding the object of my search—no such 
treasure I thought, as I slipped it into my pocket ; merely an old 
time-stained pocket-book, bound with silver, with the Lyndon 
arms surmounted by a coronet engraven on the shield-shaped 
clasp. 

Nor did it furnish me with any great clue to what I now felt to 
be really a labyrinth, for, on examining it that night, its contents 
proved to be three scraps of paper—one, the outside of a letter 
directed to ‘‘ Mr. James Markham, Sydney, Australia ;” the next, 
a fragment of a letter in the same hand, which ran so: “ Now that 
old Lord W. is dead, your secret, if you really have one, 1s not 
worth a farthing, for who would take the word of a convicted 


felon. Therefore, my good friend James, you will see that pru- 


dence forbids my complying with your modest demand to furnish 
you the wherewithal to evade the law, and perhaps run my own 
head into the noose for my pains.” 

The third was enough to puzzle a conjuror—a crumpled scrap, 
with the cabalistic words, “Lion’s head—left hand side; mind 
the right eye.” Nothing more, though I examined it closely, and 
held it over the flame of my candle in the vague notion of some 
unknown chemical having been employed in its composition. 

I lay down that night with my conviction sorely shaken. ‘There 
was a secret then, and this midnight robber held the clue. Her- 
bert was perhaps right after all; this sword, suspended by a single 
hair, might fall at any moment, and then—— ‘ Well, and what 
then?” 1 asked myself. Stripped of wealth, would he not be still 
himself. Men had risen superior to graver disasters than loss of 
fortune; and what others Aad done, he surely could do, when 
tried ! 

On awaking next morning, my first thought naturally was, what 
should I do with the pocket-book ? To give it to Herbert would 


only be to make him more restless and unhappy, by confirming his | 


suspicions; while, on the other hand, I was perhaps wrong in 
withholding what might furnish a valuable clue, if I could but 
learn who James Markham was, and judge what value should 
attach to his evidence. 
nothing on that day at least, and for once I decided wisely, for 
before night the desired information had come to me unsought. 

The birthday féte was a great success. I had never seen Her- 
bert to such advantage—the slight shade of reserve or indifference 
that marked his manner to others, had vanished; and in its place 
was no overstrained cordiality—no effort to court popularity. He 
looked what he really was—a graceful, gracious young prince (the 
style of prince one meets in a fairy-tale, lavishly endowed by a 
beneficent god-mother with gifts often denied the princes of real 
life); not receiving the homage of his subjects, but mixing with 
them in their pastimes in a spirit of genial courtesy and manly, 
straightforward good-fellowship, the winning influence of which 
no one seemed disposed to resist. 

Walking with him through the grounds, we came upon a kaot of 
elders, engaged in such voluble discourse that none of them per- 
ceived us till we were close at hand. 

“That is all very well, Grant,” one old fellow was saying, “ you 
think one thing and I think another, and you may be right or Z 
may be right; but it is my belief that Jem Markham had his hand 
in it, as sure as my name is John Jenkins.” 

Herbert started. ‘ What is that, Mr. Jenkins—James Mark- 
ham had his hand in what?” 

“YT beg you pardon, my lord; we were talking of the robbery, 
and I was saying, ‘My head again a haystack, Markham was the 
man !’” 

‘‘ Nonsense; Markham has been dead these twenty years. My 
father spared no pains to find him, and he failed.” 

ae old farmer shook his head. “ Living or dead, my lord, 
there be them as say they saw him no later agone than last Octo- 
ber,and Iam one. It was in the north country, and I was in my 
gig, aad couldn’t get down in time; and it being market-day, and 
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the place crowded, he got out of sight in no time; but sureas I live, 
it was Jem himself. I said it at the time, and I hold to it still,” 

**‘ Who is this Markham ?” I asked, after we had walked on some 
way in silence. 

“An arch scoundrel, I fear. I told you of him before—my 
father’s trusted servant, who arranged all about his marriage, and 
who disappeared soon after—a creature of the old Earl’s, as every- 
one but my father knew. My God! what if my own hand should 
have destroyed the evidence I seek !” 

“ This evidence would be valuable, then ?” 

“‘ Invaluable—to Walter, if not to me. He was said to be in all 
the old man’s secrets, and if the will was really made, he, of all 
others, ought surely know.” 

‘* You believe it was he, then ?” 

“IT do. Jenkins is no fool; he may be reliedon. And if Mark- 
ham be, as he says, alive, he and no one else was the robber.” 

** Then why not try to find him ?” 

‘‘ T have done so, and failed. But let us change the subject, I 
am heart-sick of it, and mean now to forget it while I may.” 

I had learned enough to decide me as to the disposal of the 
pocket-book. Believing Farmer Jenkins as he did, Herbert had 
already identified Markham as the burglar, and this was in itself 
sufficient motive to urge him to the search without the additional 
incentive I could furnish, which, if he failed to discover Markham, 
and set the matter finally at rest, would only be a more fruitful 
source of pain and anxiety. So I locked it safely in my desk, and 
for the remainder of our stay in the castle made myself as per- 
fectly happy as though no cloud of doubt or suspicion were gather- 
ing hourly darker overhead. 

[TO Bm CONTINUED.] 
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A LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR'S DAYS. 
By T. C. IRWIN. 
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I. 

Once, when King Arthur held his court 
At Camelot, the glorious time 
When through the land from brine to brine 
Old Britain’s knighthood shone sublime— 

When pagsed the days in tournay sport, 
The nights mid feast and songs divine ; 

It chanced a lady fiend, the wife 

Of Urience, all amort 
Of some affront that came of wine, 

Hated the King, and vowed in short, 

By fanning foes and raising strife, 
By magic, or aught other means 
Such as an injured fair beseems, 

To win her vengeauce or his life. 

II. 

Just then, as it befel, one day 

The King, with two companions, they 
A knight, Sir Acolon of Gaul, 

And Urience strong and tall, 

Horsed for the sport, rode swift and gay 
From the towered gate fronting the dawn, 
Through the old oak trees on the lawn; 

And down a valley green withdrawn, 

‘Through Cornwall’s forests wide away. 

’Twas a dim morn, cloudy and still ; 

Sometimes upon a heathy hill, 

Or yellowing roof of autumn wood, 

Or hazy space of stretching flood, 

Flickered awhile a hazy ray, 

Then passed, and all the sky was grey. 

111. 

A league and more the three had gone 

Along the monarch’s broad domain, 

By stream and crag and grassy rath, 
Through branchy copse and forest path, 

Westward, whence spread the ocean lone, 

Shadowed by slanting drifts of rain; 
When, sudden from a leafy spring 
A great hart raised its antlers brown, 

Glanced—turned and flew, swift as the wing 

Of cormorant on the twilight sea, 
When thunder mutters gloomily, 

And o’er the waves with deepening frown 

A night of storm looms darkly down. 

“A chase!” King Arthur cried: “now follow, 

Knights, to my lead’’—and spurred his horse 

In gallop over glade and gorse— 

And swift they swept o’er mound and hollow. 
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Iv. 
Hour after hour they held the track 
Through marshy glen and woodland way, 
Until King Arthur, who in chase, 
As battle, ever foremost rode, 
Fast pressing on the wearied prey, 
Plunged his strong ash-spear spouting blood 
Into the hart’s heart, as the day 
Was sinking, and a tempest black 
Came breaking o’er a distant bay; 
When, sidelong leaning from his horse 
A second time to strike with force, 
Fell o’er a cliff and downward rolled 
Into a wat’ry reach: then gained 
The bank, all wearied, breathless, maimed; 
And looking upward and around 
No egress from the ravine found. 


v. 
The grey green level rolling sea 
Came foaming from the windy east, 
Whose cope of lurid rainy mist 
Rose o’er the waters distantly ; 
And with the fresh tide, shock on shock 
Against the black-ledged stretching rock, 
The heavy curled billow broke 
In endless line, and burst in spray 
Upon its swinging, swollen sway ; 
Till the next stop’d its backward way, 
And surging on with hollow boom 
To shallower coves of clearer grey, 
Swung fluctuating, merged in foam. 
Slow mounting up the skiey height, 
The windy gull on wings of white 
Poised in the misty depths of light ; 
Or, hovered low athwart the side 
Of hazy headland in the tide, 
Nigh whose far point, dimly descried, 
A barque, in tho strong distant blast 
Aslant, with blowing topsails past ; 
Then, as King Arthur watched, drew near, 
And anchored by a jutting pier 
Of rock, whereon a few oaks brown 
Bent in the gale, while red as blood 
A last ray struck the heaving flood : 
Then the stormy dusk of night, 
From inland wood and precipice height, 
Upon the wild blank sea came down. 


vi. 
The king, who in the wavy reach 
Seemed prison-bound, at length with pain, 
Along the cliffs and round the beach, 
Now swept with heavy gusts of rain, 
With slow steps gained the promont’s end, 
And signalled through the spray the barque ; 


Whence soon, through windy haze and dark, 


A boat with figures many-oared 
Were seen across the waves to bend; 
And soon arrived, took him aboard. 
On which the ship, rehoisting sail, 
Swept sidelong off before the gale. 
“Whence are ye hound ?”’ inquired the King, 
After his misadventure told 
Unto the helmsman, who, enroll’d 
In sable garb, watched the black wing 
On which the vessel skirred the foam. 
“To Camelot,” the voice replied ; 
“* But as the wind too fierce and bold 
Blows from the shore, Sir Knight, to land 
On this nigh beech ;—be of my mind 
And quit awhile the rain and cold 
For our poor cabin, where you’ll find 
Food served you by our sailor band.” 


Vil. ° 
The King descended through the gloom, 
And soon the cabin awning raised, 
Stood still with dazzled eyes amazed ; 
For there a festal table, spread 
With wines and lamps, appeared, and round 
Six maidens beautiful with bloom 
summer on their cheeks, attired 
In rich voluptuous robes, who soon 
With courtesies and looks divine, 
A silver goblet like a moon 
Filling with costly crimsop wine, 
Entreated him to drink. e king, 
Wearied and wet, the beauties pledged, 
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And into converse entered, while 
One, with a soft alluring smile, 
Fingering a lyre, attuned its chords 
To a soft song of lovesome words. 
But scarce a verse had flown when he, 
Forgetfui of all round him there, 
The lights, the feast, the lustrous fair, 
Sunk in a deep sleep heavily. 
Vil. 
How long he slept he knew not: when 
He woke there was a noise of men 
Upon the deck, and looking round 
He found him clasped within the arms— 
His head upon the hosom charms— 
Of a young beauty; and before, 
All gazing through the cabin door 
With looks of strange amaze and sport, 
The ladies of the Camelot court ; 
And mid them his fair Queen amort 
With deepest indignation fired, 
And hot disdain, as by her side 
The Lady Urience cried, 
Mid laughter gay : “ How now, Sir King, 
{s this the mode, when far away 
From the Queen’s couch, you pass the day 
In beauty’s soft arms trifling ?” 
The King sprang up, and through the throng 
Gaining the deck, beheld that he 
Had been swift wafted o’er the sea 
Up the Usk river, where among 
The oaks the vessel anchored by 
A green bank. Laughters rung around 
As, all amazed, he sprang aground, 
Recalling his adventure late— 
His hunt, his fall, the gloomy barque, 
His sightless voyage through the dark, 
The maidens fair, the cup of wine, 
Deep drugged, he drank when on the brine. 
Then saw the trick, awhile dismayed ; 
But calling swift a vassal, bade 
Him bring a horse, and rode away 
To Camelot, his Queen beside, 
Soon stilled when, in his knightly way, 
He told this story to his bride 
Of Urience’s wicked spite. 
But she had vanished from their sight, 
Her vengeance foiled, nor many a night 
Dared enter Camelot’s turrets gay. 
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AnecpoTe oF Carotan.—He was born in the year 1670, at 
Nobber, or, as some assert, at a neighbouring village, in the county 
of Westmeath, and died at the age of 68, in the year 1738. The 
following is an instance of the facility with which he committed tunes 
to memory, as well as of the astonishing ease with which he could 
produce new melodies: ‘ At the house of an Irish nobleman, where 
Geminiani was present, Carolan challenged that eminent composer to 
a trial of skill. The musician played over on his violin the fifth con- 
certo of Vivaldi. It was instantly repeated by Carolan on his harp, 


j although he had never heard it before. The surprise of the company 


was increased when he asserted that he would compose a concerto him- 
self at the moment; and the more so, when he actually played that ad- 
mirable piece known ever since as ‘ Carolan’s Concerto.’” He com- 
posed, as one who knew him well reported, upon the buttons of his coat, 
taking them as representatives of the lines and spaces; as Stanley, the 
blind organist, used to compose on a slate with convex lines, Carolan 
was the first who departed from the purely Irish style in composition ; 
but although he delighted in the polished company of the Italian and 
German school, with which style many of his airs are strongly tinctured, 
yet he felt the full excellence of the ancient music of his own country, 
and has been heard to say that he would rather have been the author of 
‘Molly Alpine” (a charming original air by O’Connallon) than of any 
melody he himse!f had ever composed. Yet it must be admitted that he 
has produced some airs of surpassing tenderness, and of purely Irish 
structure. Such, for instance, is his sweet and touching “ Bridget 
Cruise,” addressed to a lady to whom he was tenderly but hopelessly 
attached. It is the only one remaining of fifteen different pieces ad- 
dressed by him to this lady. In connexion with this delightful strain, 
the reader will, of course, bear in mind the well known anecdote of 
Carolan, when on a pilgrimage to Loch Derg, recognizing the object of 


4 his youthful affections by the touch of her hand in assisting her out of the 
‘Y ferry boat. His arrangement of the “ Fairy Queen” is another of these 


admirable realizations of the true old idea of national melody. In the 


7 same class may be enumerated “ Rose Dillon,” and his “ Receipt for 


Drinking”—the last, however, inspired by a much less amiable predilec- 


3 tion than any of the others, yet still infinitely sweet, lively, and harmo- 


nious.—Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1733.—1734. 
( Continued). 

4th May—Mr. John Underwood of Whittlesea in Cambridge- 
shire died. At his burial, when the service was over, an arch was 
turned over the coffin, on which was placed a piece of white mar- 
ble with this inscription, ‘* Non omnis moriar, 1733.” Then the 
six gentlemen who followed him to the grave sung the last stanza 
of the twentieth ode of the second book of “ Horace.” No bell 
was tolled—no one invited but the six gentlemen, and no relation 
followed his corpse. The coffin was painted green, and he laid in 
it with all his clothes on. Under his head was placed Sanadon’s 
*‘ Horace ;” at his feet, Bentley’s “ Milton ‘¥ in his right hand, a 
small Greek Testament, with an inscription in gold letters; and in 
his left, a little edition of ‘ Horace,” with this inscription, 
‘‘ Musis amicus.” After the ceremony was over, they went back to 
his house, where his sister had provided supper. ‘The cloth being 
taken away, the gentlemen sang the thirty-first ode of the first 
book of “Horace,” drank a cheerful glass, and went home about 
eight. He left £6,000 to his sister on condition of her observing 
the conditions of his will, ordered her to give each of the gentlemen 
ten guineas, and desired they- would not come in black clothes. His 
will concludes thus: ‘“*‘ Which done, I would have them take a 
cheerful glass, and think no more of John Underwood.” 

May 8th—Died Mrs. Edithe Pope, mother of Pope, the cele- 
brated poet, aged 93 years. She was last surviving of the children 
of William Turner of York, who by Thomasine Newton, his wife, 
had fourteen daughters and three sons, two of whom died in the 
king’s service in the civil wars, and the eldest retired into Spain, 
where he died a general officer. She lived with her son (her only 
child) from the time of his birth to her death, and was carried to 
the grave by six poor men, to whom were given suits of dark grey 
cloth, and followed by six poor women in the same sort of mourn- 
ing. She was interred near the monument of her husband, on which 
is the following inscription: ‘*D. O. M. Alexandro Pope, viro in- 
nocus, probo, pio, qui vixit annos 75, obiit 1717. Et Edithae con- 
jugi, inculpabili pientissime, que vix annos 93, obit 1733. 
Parentibus bene merentibus filius fecit.” 


VERSES WRITTEN BY DR. SWIFT IN THIS YEAR. 


“A paper book is sent by Boyle, 
Too neatly gilt for me to soil; 
Delany sends a silver standish, 
When no more a pen can brandish 
Let both around my tomb be placed, 
As trophies of a muse deceased ; 
And let the friendly lines they writ, 
{In praise of long departed wit, 
Be ’graved on either side in columns, 
More to my praise than al] my volumes— 
To burst with envy, spite, and rage, 
The vandals of the present age.” 

In July, 1733, Lord Fraser of Lovat, a Scots nobleman, was mar- 
ried to Primrose Campbell, cousin germain to the Duke of Argyle. 
{Lord Lovat was executed twelve years afterwards, being one of 
the principal agents in the unfortunate rebellion of 1745. Prim- 
rose Campbell (Lady Lovat) survived her husband many years. 
She frequently visited at Red Hall, near Ballycarry, when that 
estate was in possession of the Scotch family of Edmonstone. She 
was a zealous Presbyterian, notwithstanding the Jacobinism of her 
lord. When at Red Hall she often met Presbyterian ministers at 
Mr. Edmonstone’s hospitable board ; among others, the late Rev. 
John Bankhead, who was ordained to the charge of the Bally 
congregation in the year 1766, and whose ministry extended to the 
almost eet ae period of seventy years. ] 

_June—Mr. Stephen Duck, the famous Thresher Poet, was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Sarah Big, housekeeper to her Majesty, at Kew-green, 
who gave her a purse of guineas and a fine gown. Stephen Duck 
was a remarkable literary production. He was originally a com- 
mon day labourer, celebrated among his compeers for his prowess 
as a thresher of oats. He was a poetical genius, also, of such mag- 
nitude as to attract the notice and secure the patronage of the 
amiable and literary Caroline, Queen of George II. She made 
him a clergyman, and raised him from among the straw and chaff 
of the barn to be wey were: in Kew chapel! But he seems to have 
been happier in the barn, where he had created for himself his 
literary fame, than in the chapel, where his theological threshings 
were not, perhaps, so congenial, and consisted probably in the very 
unsatisfactory process of “beating the air.” After four year’s 





ministry poor Stephen became demented, and drowned himself at 
Reading. He was very unpretending as to his own poetical 
merits. ‘* Gentlemen,” he used to say, “ might like his poems, 
because they were made by a poor fellow in a barn, but he knew 
as well as any body that they were not really good in themselves.” 
At the time of his death, he was rector of Byegleet, in Surrey, an 
appointment which he had obtained through the kind offices of 
the Rev. Joseph Spence, the celebrated author of the “* Polymetis.” 
In the newspapers for February, 1733, we meet with a clever 
poem, addressed to Stephen Duck, by “John Frizzle,” an Irish 
miller, and dated from a place called **Correy’s Mill near Ennis- 
killen.” The following are the opening lines of the poem: 
“O Stephen, Stephen, if thy gentler ear 

Can yet a mystic verse unruffled hear, 

Receive these lines, but look not for much skill, 

Nor yet for smoothness from a water mill, 

I near the hopper stand with dusty coat, 

And, if my mouth be open—dusty throat ! 

The stones, the wheel, the water, make a din; 

Hogs grunt without, or squeaks a rat within. 

To meditate sweet verse, is this a place, 

Or will the muses such a mansion erace ? 

Think when thy flail rebounded from the floor, 

Was’t there you made the Shunamite? No, sure. 

And can I write? Ah, make my case your own. 

A miller poet let a thresher own.” 


23rd June—The inhabitants of a village near Auvergne in 
France, situated on the side of a mountain a league in length, per- 
ceiving the earth in motion, ran precipitately with their cattle to 
some distance, and in a moment after saw their houses fall into 
an abyss which the opening of the earth had made; and the next 
day nothing was discovered more than rocks and a yellowish 
earth. But the people were yet more surprised to find a new 
ridge of mountains and rocks as bigh as the formor, which ex- 
tends to the middle of the plain, and bars up the highway between 
Clermont and Istoire. The earth kept working for some time, 
swelling in some places, and sinking in others, and the new moun- 
tain shook surprisingly. All which happened without smell or 
smoke, or any noise than that of the fall of the houses. It had 
been observed, a long time before this happened, that the earth 
often cracked and formed chinks of half-a-foot long, but no 
bottom could be found. 

On Wednesday, Ist August, a great meeting of Dissenters was 
held in London, and several other parts of the kingdom, to cele- 
brate the day, it being that wherein the Schism Bill was to have 
taken lace, but was prevented by the death of the queen ; by 
which Bill the Dissenters would have been debarred the liberty of 
educating their own children. 


15th August—In Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, was 
discovered by some workmen a Roman pavement which, by the 
inscription, had been laid about 1,700 years. The work was 
Mosaic, and the tiles not above an inch square; several human 
bones of a large size were also found. 


Fifty tons of halfpence and farthings were coined at the Tower 
for the service of Ireland. 


Mr. Paul, a surgeon at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, lately ex- 
tracted from the kidneys of a woman, by an iaaliion thevenh her 
back, a rough stone as large as a pigepn’s egg, and made an entire 
cure ; it is the first of the kind ever performed. 

At Usingen, in Count Nassau’s gardens, an Indian plant named 
Cerius Indicus Serpens, one evening in July about sunset, began 
to open its bud, which it had pushed out about a month before, 
and was in full bloom at one in the morning, affording an agree- 
able smell, so strong that the house was filled with it. The stemmata 
within were of a sulphurous colour, with white oval pointed leaves. 
The blossom, which was about twelve inches diameter, closed at 
sunrising, and so faded away, the whole bloom being but of a 
night’s duration. 

At Guards, in Portugal, one Father Antonie Sequeira D’Albu- 
querque, who had been eighty-six years canon of the cathedral 
church in May last, when he was 114 years old, cut an entire new 
set of teeth, small, regular, and white as ivory. His long white 
beard turned black, as did his eyebrows and the hair on his head. 
He had retained the perfect use of his senses; his nerves, relaxed 
by age, began to contract, and his muscles seemed filling out with 
a@ juvenile robustness ; when a fever seizing him, he died. (a) 


(a) Belfast Mercury. 
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LIVERPOOL. 
“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 


Tay constant industry will ever recommend thy busy sons 
to the approval of the looker-on—aye, and to the well- 
wisher of your native land—whose very highest ambition 
is the expressed opinion of the world’s denizens—the 
possession of that quality that has gained for you the 
cognomen of the “‘ nation of shopkeepers.” In truth, you 
have in that character, perhaps, outwitted the remainder 
of the world—hence thy success ! 

But whilst awarding to you so much adulation for your 
_ success, permit us to inquire why should you not look 
with kindness or retributive charitable feeling upon the 
exertions of your down-trodden neighbours ?—the de- 
pressed, but never-conquered Irish ! 

When our Creator threw this our little island into its 
present locality, He geographically designed that it should 
be a first landing from the American and New World, by 
which to transmit their products to Europe. Why did 
you, Liverpool, mar the effort? - Why was the gold of the 
Shylock merchants of Liverpool so liberally dealt out to 
purchasable opponents of the national endeavour of the 
Irish people to establish and improve the harbour of 
Galway as a high road to the Old World. Why was the 
matter submitted to parties whose pilots, open to the 
temptation of Liverpool gold, subsequently wrecked our 
American packet effort on, as poor Father Daly termed 
it, | 

“The only rock in Galway harbour !” 


And, ‘as a consequence, one of those pilots, like another 
Judas, went and hanged himself! 

Say what amount of charity will we not require to wish 
“God speed” to Liverpool—whose geographical position, 
whose want of depth of water, whose proximity to the 
channel—fruitful sources of shipwreck and death—has 
sent so many thousands hurriedly into eternity—and 
simply from purposes of aggrandizement,.and robbery of 
the resources afforded by our island, the first refuge of 
the American vessel—but that England’s gold induced 
the passage up the channel, by a narrow iron-bound 
coast, instead of taking refuge in the Harbour of Galway, 
intended by God and nature as a haven after the tossing 
of the Atlantic. : 

Clarke, in his ‘‘ Geographical Dictionary,” tells us 
that “‘ The present commercial importance of Liverpool 
- arose, in the first instance, from a very advantageous con- 
traband trade, carried on to a great extent between this 
town and Spanish America. Before this illicit commerce 
was abolished by act of parliament, Liverpool had engaged 
in the slave trade ; in which her merchants, by their ini- 
quitous exertions have disgraced themselves more than 
any other people in Europe; and they seem to wish to 
derpetuate their infamy by giving African names to the 
1ew and improved parts of their town. The trade of 
Liverpool is‘ general; but the principal branch, since the 
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| abolition of the slave trade, is the East and West India 
trade. They, also, carry away beef, mutton, bacon, eggs, 
cabbages, leeks, onions, and buttermilk from Ireland. 

Liverpool abound with rooms appropriated for the trans 
acting of business. The Atheneum which comprises a 
news-room, a library, &c. is situated on the south side of 
Church-street, and is a handsome building. The sub- 
scribers to this institution are supplied with the London 
and provincial newspapers, the shipping and trade lists, &e. 

Liverpool was summoned to send members to parliament in 
the first of Edward IV., 1547, after a suspension of 250 years. 
In 1558, Queen Mary granted a charter to the town. 
In 1559 and 1560. Ralph Sekerstone was mayor, whose 
memory was long preserved and held in reverence by the in- 
habitants, for having in his day rendered good service to the 
town. There is on record amongst the corporate archives 
an order for payment of £2 18s. 4d. to him, on account of 
hischarges. At this time—as Mr. Picton observes in his paper 
read before the Architectural and Archeological Society—send-., 
ing members to parliament appears to have been no great 
privilege, as one of them was usually chosen by the Chancellor’ 
of the Duchy, and the other by the Earl of Derby. In 1562, 
the Corporation having ventured to elect Mr. Richard Moly- 
neux as member, they were likely to get into trouble by the 
rival claims of those two great men to nominate the other 
member. On this occasion Master Ralph Sekerstone very 
adroitly got them out of their difficulty by riding post to Lon- 
don, and with the sanction of Lord Derby, getting himself 
elected. His charges were paid at the rate of two shillings per 
day by arate on the town. In 1566, Master Sekerstone pre- 
sented the following petition to Queen Elizabeth, as the town 
record says, devised by his own politic wit and wisdom, 
respecting the decayed state of the town, and praying her 
Majesty’s grace. 

‘T'o the Queen’s most excellent Majestie—your poor subject, 
Ralph Sekerstone of your grace’s decayed town of Liverpool, 
in the county of Lancaster, most humbly desireth your high- 
ness to have respect in what estate your town is in; for all 
liberties and franchises given to us by any of your majesty’s 
progenitors are from us, your poor tenants, clearly taken away. 
My petition is to your grace that you may have the governance 
still over us, and your grace shall have our charter under the 
broad seal given to your majesty, and then of your merciful 
goodness to grant us what shall please your grace, and also 
that we’ may from henceforth continue under your grace’s 
governance (and we will obey and truly serve your majesty 
under God), for to us there is no other help but by your ma- 
jestie only, for your highness hath as full power to help us, 
your subjects, in these days, as any others your grace’s pro- 
genitors have had in times past, and as our bounden duty is, 
we shall pray for your majesty long to reign over us. Liiver- 
pool is your own town. Your majestie hath a castle and two 
chantries clear, the fee-farm of the town, the ferry boat, two 
windmills, the custom of the duchy, the new custom of town- 
age’ and poundage, which was never paid in Liverpool before 
your time; you have a good haven, and all the whole town 
and the commodity thereof is your majesty’s; for your own 
sake suffer us not utterly to be cast away in your grace’s time, 
but relieve us like a mother.” It has been noticed that this 
supplication was devised by Master Ralph Sekerstone ‘of his 
own politic wit and wisdom, fair written by a notary or 
clerk of the court, and cost him eightpence the writing, as 
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March, this present year 1566, which supplication verbatim 
agreeing herewith, he put into the queen’s hands at the parlia- 
ment same year, he being one of the burgesses of this town, 
and in the parliament house.” 

Sekerstone seems to have been the life and soul of the body 
politic of Liverpool at this time. He must also have been a 
man of considerable substance, for in 1574 we find him, with 
five other residents, defraying the entire cost of putting the 
town into a state of defence. At this time the whole income 
of the Corporation was £2 10s. 9d. a-year. A saying of his, 
suited to the troublous times in which he moved, passed into 
@ proverb, which was current above a hundred years after, 
viz., ‘‘Save me and mine and the good town of Liverpool, 
and theirs, and then let the noblemen kill whom they please.” 

‘¢The first germs of activity in Liverpool now began to 
develop themselves, so that the modern history of the town 
may be said to begin with Sekerstone. He died in 1580. 
Little improvement, however, was manifested in the aspect of 
the town until nearly the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In the year 1633, when the first writs for ship-money were 
issued, £15 was raised and paid by Liverpool. The following 
year, £25 was assessed on the town for the same purpose, 
but nothing was ever paid, whether from the poverty of the 
people or their opposition to the court does not appear. 

‘¢ The siege of Liverpool is frequently referred to, and the 
memory of it was preserved until very lately by the old cottage 
the head quarters of Prince Rupert, on Everton brow; but 
the fact is, there were three sieges. In 1643, the town was 
garrisoned, on the part of the king, by Colonel Tyldesly. 
About the end of May or beginning of June, the town was 
attacked by the forces of the parliament under Colonel Ashton, 
who took the place by storm, with a loss to the Royalists of 
800 men. Liverpool was then occupied as a naval arsenal 
for the parliament, which gave a further impulse to the trade 
of its inhabitants. A strong garrison was placed in the town, 
and the earthworks or mud walls were strengthened ; this 
wall commenced from the river side, about the bottom of 
Queen-street, then crossed Tithebarn-street and Dale-street, 
and so to the pool or brook at a point somewhere between the 
end of Dale-street and Sir Thomas’s buildings. On the out- 
side of the wall a ditch or trench was cut, twelve yards wide 
and three yards deep, and along the pool side batteries were 
erected. ‘The ends of the streets near the river were barri- 
caded, and the ends of Dale-street and Tithebarn-street were 
protected by strong gates defended by pieces of cannon. There 
were also two forts towards the river, one at the bottom of 
Chapel-street, called the Mardyke fort, and the other called 
Mersey island fort, situated so as to protect the entrance to 
the haven, mounting eight guns and strongly garrisoned ; the 
castle was also mounted with cannon, and placed in a state of 
defence. 

‘There was at this time in the town a large quantity of 
wool, which had been brought over from Ireland. This was 
used to cover the tops of the walls and to protect the garrison 
from the effects of musketry. About the end of May, 1644, 
Prince Rupert advanced to besiege the place. His camp was 
formed at Everton, his own head-quarters being at the cottage 
80 long called by his name; his batteries were erected along 
the line of the present Lime-street from London-road to Cop- 
peras-hill, and trenches were formed on the slope of the hill 
below. Frequent attacks and repulses were made, with slaugh- 
ter on both sides, for the space of a month. At length the 
line of attack was changed ; the works at the north side of the 
town were found weak or deserted, and at three o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th of June the Prince’s army, headed by 
Caryl Lord Molyneux, forced the defences at the end of Old- 
hall-street, and put to the sword all they met until they came 
o the high cross. The garrison surrendered ag prisoners, 

l were confined in the tower, the old church, and other 

', the Prince taking up his head-quarters at the castle. 
oyalists did not hold the town long; it was again be- 





sieged from the 26th of July to the Ist of November, when it 
surrendered to Colonel Meldrum. The walls and fences were 
afterwards dismantled, and after the restoration of Charles II, 
Liverpool fairly entered upon its career of prosperity. About 
the year 1746, when the ground was excavated for the foun- 
dations of the old infirmary, traces of the trenches opened by 
the Prince were discovered, and cartridges, leathern bottles, 
and other remnants found. | 
‘‘ Liverpool in the olden time, like many other provincial 
towns, contained an aristocracy of its own. Besides the great 
houses of the Stanleys and the Molyneuxs, there were the 
Crosses of Crosse Hall, the Tarltons of Aigburth, the Hocken-. 
halls of Tranmere, the Norrises of Speke, the Johnsons, Clay- 
tons, Clevelands, Cunliffes, with many others, all of ancient 
families connected with the land, but who had houses in 
Liverpool, and were identified with its interests. Of the un- 
titled families connected with Liverpool the Moores ranked 
amongst the first, having considerable landed property both 
in the town and elsewhere. The family had been mixed up 
in public affairs in the troublous times of the seventeenth 
century, and had been greatly impoverished in consequence. 
Edward Moore, who was afterwards created a baronet by 
Charles II., wrote a curious record of the state of the town, 
from which extracts have occasionally been made, but which 
has been lately printed in full by the Chetham Society. The 
date of the document is 1667, and by it it appears that at the 
north end of Oldhall-street the old hall was situated. It stood 
on the exact spot between Union-street and Queen-street occu- 
pied by the offices of Messrs. Barton, Irlam, and Higginson. 
It subsequently passed into the possession of the Stanley family 
along with the other Moore estates about the year 1720. It 
was subsequently either altered or rebuilt, and continued to be 
occupied by a branch of the Stanley family until within the last 
fifty years. 
‘* Oldhall-street terminated in the fields a little beyond the 
old hall. There there was situated a large field called the 
‘ Hog’s-hey,’ or town’s commons, extending from Queen- 
street to beyond the canal bridge. This town’s commons was 
divided into separate butts, or lands, which were let on lease 
along with tenements in the town. The Walnut-hey, a little 
nearer the town, belonged at this time to a Mr. Fitzakerly. A 
street was afterwards cut through it, called at first Rosemary- 
lane, but subsequently Fitzakerly-street, from the name of the 
ground owner. It is now a squalid confined locality, sug- 
gestive of anything rather than.rosemary or walnut trees. The 
buildings at this time extended a very little distance from the 
White-cross northward. The end of Oldhall-street formed the 
intersection of four streets with a cross standing in the middle. 
This was called the White-cross, and was long used as a 
market-place. When the market was removed at the time of 
building the new Exchange, it was held on vacant ground in 
Exchange-street East, and was not finally given up till the 
erection of the buildings in Exchange-street.” 

We are indebted for these interesting particulars to a paper 
- me by Mr. Picton before the Architectural and Archeological 

ociety. 





Sunshine is beautiful and joy-inspiring always. All things ani- 
mate and inanimate take on a new life in its presence. Not a flower but 
gratefully recognizes it, not a song-bird but carols the sweeter under its 
touch. How the rivulets flash, and the broad waters shimmer to its 
glance, while the valley atmosphere is goldenly a-haze, and the grand old 
woods and mountains are all a-flame with its kisses. Who amid the 
gushing sunshine can think of aught but life, health, joy, music, beauty, 
and splendour? Under the cloudless canopy of heaven, seems there 
fitting place for grief, or gloom, or death? Oh, the voices of sunshine 
are voices of life—glad, exuberant life! 


Persons who practise deceit and artifice always deceive them- 
selves more than they deceive others. They may feel great complacency 
in view of the success of their doings; but they are in reality casting a 
mist before their own eyes. Such persons not only make a false estimate 
of their own character, but they estimate falsely the opinions and conduct 
of others. No person is obliged to tell all he thinks; but both duty and 








self-interest forbid him ever to make false pretences, 
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KELLS, CO. MEATH. 


Even to a casual observer, the ancient ecclesiastical town or 
city of Kells in the county of Meath presents many evidences 
of its former importance; and yet what remains is but a 
wreck of the ancient magnificence of the place. According 
to the Annals of the Four Masters, at a period older than 
the Christian era, King Fiacha-Fiunailches erected Dun- 
chuile-sibrinne, which the celebrated historian MacGeoghegan, 
in his translation of the Annals of Clonmacnoise, asserts was 
certainly Kells. The Four Masters state, “‘ It was by this 
king that the earth was first dug in Ireland. It was difficult 
for the stalk to sustain its corn in his reign. Every calf that 
was brought forth in his reign was white-headed ”—and 
hence the king’s cognomen of Fiunailches. 

About the middle of the sixth century, Dermot, son of 
Fergus Kervaill, granted to the famous St. Columba, or 
Columbkille, a site at Kells for a monastery, which the saint 
soon completed and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It is 
melancholy to read the very voluminous annals of this cele- 
brated place. Battle, murder, sudden death, fire, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, form the chief items in its records. 
In 806, Cellah, abbot of Iona (another and even more famous 
foundation of St. Columb’s), sought repose here from the 
Scandinavians, and is said to have repaired or rebuilt the 
abbey. We need not weary our readers with an enumera- 
tion of the battles which were fought within and around 
Kells, nor of the sieges, sackings, desecrations, and burnings 
which the place suffered during the middle ages. We 
would rather treat of some of the relics of its earlier days, 
which still remain, all of which are of the deepest interest 
to archeologists, especially Irish archzologists, and one of 
which, “overflowing with beauty,” is unhesitatingly de- 
scribed by J. O. Westwood, Esq., the highest living autho- 
rity on such a subject, as “ unquestionably the most elaborately 
executed manuscript of early art now in existence.” We allude to 
the Book of Kells, now preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. “Ireland,” writes Mr. Westwood, “ may 
justly be proud of the Book of Kells. . . . . From a 
comparison of this volume with the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
(known to have been written at the close of the seventeenth 
century), and bearing in mind that Lindisfarne was colonised 
by the monks of Iona or Columbkille in 634, only forty years 
after the death of Columbkille himself, there seems to be no 
great reason for doubting that this volume might have be- 
longed to that celebrated saint.” The account is, that this 
precious book, which is written in Latin (the subject being 
the four Gospels, with the introductions of St. Jerome), was 
presented, in the year 550, to the church of Kells by St. 
Columba. It is a vellum manuscript, somewhat over twelve 
inches in length by about nine inches in breadth, and of 
considerable thickness. Some of its pages are entirely covered 
with most wonderfully conceived and elaborately finished 
illuminations, to copy which—we do not say to design the 
like—but even to endeavour to copy which is an undertaking 
that few modern artists would essay, when even Digby 
Wyatt hopelessly broke down in the attempt! The late P. 
Chalmers of Aldbar, North Britain, is said to have offered 
any money for a copy of one of these illuminations, but could 
find no artist willing to undertake the task. ‘“ No wonder 
indeed,” writes Mr. O'Neill, “that such admirable produc- 
tions have been attributed to angels! The colours still so 
fresh and charmingly harmonious, what can they be to have 
lasted through so many hundreds of years? ‘The instru- 
ments, how exquisitely neat they must have been! Where 
were they made? Who made them? How steady and 
practised must have been the hands by which the lines were 
drawn! There is in one of these illuminations a composition 
consisting of a series of lines forming an intricate pattern; 
these lines are so fine that they are invisible to the naked 
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eye! Had these Irish artists of old lenses to aid them, so 
that they, with their wonderful dexterity, might execute what 
we now-a-days require strong magnifiers to discern? We 
may question this, but who can give us a reply ?” | 

Next in order of beauty, though not perhaps in degree of 
antiquity, may be noticed the noble crosses of stone which 
still remain at Kells. The greatest of these, and one of the 
most highly decorated, occurs in the market-place. In 
character it is very similar to the Monasterboice crosses, 
described in a former number of this Magazine. The shaft 
at present measures eight feet nine inches in height; but the 
top is wanting, and when perfect, the cross must have been 
over twelve feet in extreme length. ‘The width at the arms 
is five feet four inches. The base, which is quadrangular 
and slightly tapering upwards, measures fifteen feet in girth. 
Upon one of the sides of the base may be seen a series of 
mounted figures bearing swords and small circular shields. 
This sculptured procession reminds one very much of classic 
work, as seen on ancient friezes. The shaft of the cross is 
panelled as usual, and though some of the designs within 
the compartments are obscure, others distinctly refer to 
Scripture history. The lowest panel on the western front 
represents the Saviour entombed and guarded by soldiers 
armed with spears. Another panel on the side refers to 
our first parents in paradise ; they are represented standing 
immediately under the fatal tree, round the stem of which 
the old serpent is twining. The expulsion is figured in a 
piece of sculpture immediately adjoining. The tracery upon 
this cross is of that exquisite character for which our early 
artists were famous, and which appears to have arrived at 
its highest degree of perfection about the tenth century, or 
perhaps somewhat earlier. 

There is no inscription on this cross, and it is needless to 
say that its early history has been lost. Alas, its modern 
history is of too painful a nature to be readily forgotten. 
The people of Kells still keenly remember that in 1798 its 
projecting arms, or head sculptured with the figure of the 
crucifixion and adorned with emblems of a faith which in- 
culcates charity and love, served as the cross-beam of a 
gallows, upon which several men were hanged! But then 
the cross was situated in a very public place, and the men 
were discontented and perhaps rebels, and it was considered 
expedient to make an impressive example on the minds of 
patriots ! 

A second specimen of a beautiful stone cross may be seen 
in the ancient cemetery attached to the church. This, which 
is one mass of decoration, is dedicated to SS. Patrick and 
Brigid, as an inscription upon its base in the ancient Irish 
character testifies. 

But the grandest cross of all which anciently existed at 
Kells, and which was in its time perhaps the finest in Ireland, 
or in Christendom, lies in fragments amongst the rank weeds 
of the churchyard. Could not those pieces of art-laden 
stones be collected together and the monument restored? 
Perhaps upon examination the base might be found to ex- 
hibit an inscription referring to some long-departed king, 
prelate, or noble, whose fame lives in our annals, and by 
which we might be able to ascertain the exact age during 
which it was customary to erect these exquisite memorials, 
which in form and detail are as characteristically Irish as 
the round towers themselves ? 

Of the churches erected at Kells at an early period, no 
recognizable traces can be found; but a small stone-roofed, 
vaulted building, usually called St. Columba’s house, and 
which is supposed to have been used by the saint as a small 
chapel or oratory as well as a dwelling-house, like St. Kevin’s 
Kitchen at Glendalough and the house of St. Flannan 
at Killaloe, still remains. The following description by 


Petrie of this venerable structure is the most accurate which 
has been published: ‘ This remarkable building is, in its 
ground-plan, of a simple oblong form, measuring externally 
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twenty-three feet nine inches in length, and twenty-one feet 
in breadth, and the walls are three feet ten inches in thick- 
ness. It is roofed with stone, and measures in height, from 
its hase to the vertex of the gable, thirty-eight feet ; and as 
the height of the roof and width of the side walls are nearly 
equal, the gables form very nearly equilateral triangles. 
The lower part of the building is arched semicircularly with 
stone, and has at the east end a small semicircular-headed 
window about fifteen feet from the ground; and at the south | 
side there is a second window, with a triangular or straight- 
lined head, about the same height from: the ground, and 
measuring one foot nine inches in height. ‘These windows 
splay considerably on the inside. 

The present entrance doorway of this building, which is 
placed in the south wall, is obviously not original or ancient ; 
and the orginal doorway, which is now built up, was placed 
in the west end, and at a height of eight feet from the 
ground. The apartment placed between the arched floor and 
the slanting roof, is six feet in height, and appears to have 
been originally divided into three compartments of unequal 
size, of which the largest is lighted by a small aperture at 
the east end. In this chamber is a flat stone, six feet long, 
and one foot thick, now called “ St. Columba’s penitential 
bed.” 

Petrie had no doubt that St. Columb’s house belonged 
to the period, and had been used by the saint. 

Like almost every ecclesiastical establishment of note in 
early times in Ireland, Kells possessed its round tower 
belfry. This structure still remains nearly entire, wanting 
only its conical roof and the wooden floors of its interior. 
It measures about 100 feet in height, and its beautiful door- 
way, formed of cut stone and ornamented with two sculptured 
heads, is over ten feet from the ground. Its windows pre- 
sent the three varieties of such apertures as found in the 
towers—namely, with semicircular, square, and triangular 
heads. Altogether the round tower of Kells may be regarded 
as one of the finest specimens of its class now remaining. 

Adjoining the modern parish church stands a medieval 
quadrangular tower, now used as a belfry. This building is 
no doubt portion of a church of probably the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or even later. It is divided into three stories, and 
supports a lofty spire. Built into one of its side walls area 
number of sculptured stones and tablets, which do not appear 
to form an original portion of the design, and which were 
probably inserted at the time of the re-edification of the 
church, a work which is recorded in a curious black-letter 
inscription which appears upon the south side of the tower, 
and which, as it forms a sad puzzle to the majority of visitors 
to Kells, we here repeat, from a transcript made by our 
learned friend, Joseph Huband Smith, M.R.L.A. : 

“The bodie of the churche being in utter ruyne and decaie, was re- 
edified in anno domini 1587, et in anno II Elizabeth XX., throughe the 
dilig-ce and care of jhe reverende father in God, hughe brady, byshop of 
meathe, and Sir Thome Garvie, archedieacon of the same, and deane of 
christ church, dubline, both of here maiestie is privie consaile, Sir Henrie 
Sidney, knight of the noble ordire, being thene lord deputie, &c. The 
said reedifying was begone and seatt forward be the advyse and daly 
carfull travaell of the auncient burgis Nicholas D—, then beeing suffraine 
of Kenllis, 2 of Julii, anno predicto, with other daly furtherens boght the 


rowff of this c uppon his own priv chargis. God is not unright —at he 


shuld forget the worke and labour that preceded, which love is shewed 
for his name is sake.” 


We hope our readers will pardon us for presenting such 
a dish of crabbed English as the above. 


Woke We 


— 








What you have to do, do thoroughly and completely, never 
satisfied with less than perfectness. Be it ever so great or so small, “do 
it with thy might,” and never lay it aside till itis done. Each day’s 
account ought to leave this balance—of somctiing done. Something 
beyond mere pleasure, one’s own or another’s. Let the superstructure of 


life be enjoyment, but let its foundation be in solid work—daily, regular, 
conscientious work. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





PART I. 


In the midst of a bleak and dreary part of the country, im- 
mediately upon the road-side leading from G—— to the 
principal town of one of the western counties, are the ruins 
of what was once a snug and comfortable cabin. At pre- 
sent scarcely more remains than one-half of each gable, the 
materials which had at one time formed the roof and side 
walls lying now a heapof nothing better than mere-rubbish 
in the centre. To the left, as you drive towards E——, is 
the site of the cabbage-garden, a small, square patch of 
eround, fenced in from the surrounding fields by a ditch 
partly of osiers, a few stunted quick, and some furze. Im- 
mediately below this garden, for the house was built against 
a hill, there is a small green field which partakes of a soft, 
marshy nature, and which for the most part yields nothing 
but rushes. One small spot of this field, a few yards from 
the lower corner of the garden, appears somewhat greener, 
and of better quality than the rest. ‘There is nothing what- 
ever, either in the individual spot or the surrounding scenery, 
to attract the attention of the traveller, except, indeed, that 
the barrenness of the whole line of country and the bleakness 
of the road are of so uninteresting a character as to induce him 
to hurry on towards whatever fireside—if it be winter—he 
may be destined for ; and yet, to me at least, and’some others, 
the spot is not without interest of a deep and lasting cha- 
racter. Those old walls, that garden, and the field, are not 
without their tale. 

I had known it, some few years previous to the time I 
now write of, to be what I have already said—a well-built, 
snug cabin. It was at that time inhabited by a man named 
James Mulvany, his son James junior, and a grandson named 
Billy Cassidy, a boy then about nine or ten years old. The 
old man, for he was at that time beyond seventy, was a 
widower. He was a small, sharp-set man, very active and 
hardy, not looking within ten years of his real age, and of 
very industrious habits, and withal of a very cranky and dis- 
agreeable temper. He was commonly called “Jemmy the 
Lad.”’- The precise meaning of the word “lad,” as applied 
in this case, it might not be easy to define ; but no person 
who has been for half the time which I have been in the 
provinces can be at a moment’s loss to understand it.— 
His son James was, as far as person goes, a curious son for 
such a father—he was a huge, thick, heavy fellow, with a 
very large head and a fordidding countenance. Perhaps he 
was not unlike his father in some respects. Young James’ 
temper and disposition were of a more morose and sulky 
nature, and somehow or other no person felt inclined to have 
any dealing with him. Billy Cassidy, to describe him in a 
very few words, was the cutest chap of his age in Ireland. 

The old man’s holding consisted of the house and about 
seven acres of the land immediately about it, which he held 
at an unusually low rent, and of which he had an unusu- 
ally long lease. He was, notwithstanding the industrious 
habits of which I have spoken, a very careless and slovenly 
farmer, ever waiting for the last moment for getting in his 
crops, and the same in saving them. He was an idle old fel- 
low, apparently taking the world easy ; and yet with all this 
he throve.better than many of his neighbours. If his crop 
of oats looked thin, or ripened late, what matter ? the stooks 
seemed much better and more numerous, now that they were 
put together, than people thought they would be before it was 
cut ; and the haggard at the end of his house by no means 
bore a just proportion to the scanty and dwindled prospect 
exhibited by.the crops in their growing state. Jemmy had 
always half-a-score of very fat geese—you might see them 





any day, white and clean, picking themselves upon a small, 
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muddy pool at the road-side, dammed up for the purpose by 
Billy Cassidy, or standing quietly on one leg upon the brink, 
having performed their ablutions ‘before you passed. Neither 
was he ‘ever without a few smooth ‘black turkeys, gobbling 
inside the ditch if you only cracked your whip. These 
last, however, for an old widower, where there was no 
womth ‘to ‘boil ‘and chop nettles, was a matter which 
puzzled the neighbours to think on, for they all—such as 
reared any—had ‘their right number. Indeed, with all this 
seeming prosperity, 80 much at variance with his apparent 
mode’of life, it'was not to be wondered at if some persons 
‘were found who ‘pretty plainly hinted that it might be-no 
very hard matter, after all, to account for it. ‘ When the 
oats Was cut last year, didn’t Jolinny Corigan miss several 
stooks out of ‘his ‘three-acre field? -But as he had not put 
them up in rows, and did not count them, what could he say ? 
and even ‘if ‘he had, what could‘he do? Jemmy’s crop, now 
that it was cut and put together, appeared much better than 
was expected; but what of that? Jemmy, nor anyone be- 
longing to him, was never seen in any man’s field, early or 
late. ‘And didn’t Biddy Dempsey lose two turkeys out of 
her Grate one day ‘going ‘to the market of G——/? and 
wasn’t Jemmy ‘the lad’a piece of the way with her, and 
wasn’t he'seen walking behind the cart ? But what of that ? 
sure, it‘was only to screen himself from the shower. Be- 
sides, ‘if he took‘any of the ‘turkeys, how could he bring 
thémn home ‘without somebody seeing him? and he had 
turkeys ‘enough of his:‘own ; but more than all, he went on 
every inch to the:market himself, and transacted his business. 
Oh, it tiust have been some of them town’s boys that took 
them after they'got in. Jemmy never laid a hand on them.” 
‘Such was the style of conversation respecting -Jemmy Mul- 
vany, which ‘was ‘usually carried on at wakes and dances, 
or inthe forge at the cross-roads; such was the equivocal 
defence of his character which generally .passed amongst 
the neighbours whenever Jemmy’s-name was “ drawn down,” 
and which was more likely to damage him ig the estimation 
of any stranger'who bappened to-be, present than any direct 
charge would probably have done. In short—I might have 
said ‘so long ago—old Jemmy Mulvany bore no very good 
eharacter in that country, and, as birds of a feather are 
said to flock together, his son James and Billy Cassidy 
in a great degree partook of -his reputation. But to my 
story. 

The sun had been some short time set, and dark-gathering 
clouds, accompanied by a sharp, cold breeze and some scat- 
tered drops of rain, indicated the approach of at least a 
very heavy shower, if nota decidedly wet night, about the 
latter end of the first week in November, when old Jemmy 
Mulvany was overtaken upon the road, not very far from 
his own house, by two women travellers, who evidently 
walked with an eager and hasty step, anxious to get on as 
fast as possible, and now and then casting an apprehensive 
glance at the dark eloud above them. 

“ God:save you, honest man,” said one of them on coming 
up with him. 

“ Save you kindly,” said Jemmy, of course. 

“‘How far are we from C ?” added the spokes- 
woman. ' 

* Just nine miles, good woman,” he replied. 

* Dear, oh, dear, Kitty, what will become of us at all, and 
night fairly down upon us before we goanother mile?” And, 
turning to Jemmy, she continued, “ Is there no lodging-house 
upon the road where we could put up till morning ?” 

** Not one, dear, nearer than four miles,” said ‘ the lad.’ 

“Nor any decent man’s house that would take us in? We 
are travelling women, and would pay well for our beds—or 
one would do us both, for that matter.” ; 

*¢ Oh, the sorra one, dear” (Jemmy was very civil), “ barrin’ 
I take yez in myself; but it’s ill my poor cabin can put up 
the likes of you, I'm thinking.” 
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“Any port in a storm, Mary,” whispered Kitty, who had 
not hitherto spoken, but in too low a tone, of course, for 
Jemmy to hear her. 

“Thank you kindly, honest man,” said the woman; “I 
dare say it is very good, and will shute us very well. We'll 
give you a shilling for our bed, and as we intend to start at 
daybreak, we will not eat anything in the morning till we 
take our breakfast in C——.” 

“Why, then, seeing that I am a poor man ~yself, and 
sometimes take in a decent'traveller, I will not refuse that 
same,” said Jemmy ; “ and, although I say it that shouldn't, 
you may go fartlier and fare worse for a bed, for I have 
plenty of feathers ;” and so he had. 

Now, in the above conversation, both Jemmy and the 
woman—she, perhaps, unintentionally—had spoken some 
very home truths, as you shall soon hear. 

To Jemmy’s they went, and having taken “an air-of the 
fire,” they soon retired to their room below the kitchen, 
pointed out to them by Jemmy himself, and having depo- 
sited their bundles (for they each carried one)-on the foot 
of their bed, they ‘went to rest, and ‘were ‘both soon in a 
sound sleep. As they had determined to start before day, 
they paid Jemmy the shilling over night, and Billy Cassidy, 
who was, as you know, a stirring chap, was to let them out 
at any hour they liked in the morning. 

Jemmy, and his son James, and Billy Cassidy went to 
bed in another room above the kitchen. This, as applied to 
the rooms in an Irish cabin, does not mean over, for it in- 
variably consists of but one storey; neither, consequently, 
does below mean under. The kitchen, then, lay between the 
two rooms, and was altogether unoccupied, if I except a 
half-starved, burnt, snuffling kitten, with a choking cough, 
and an equally miserable half-blind cur pup, with bandy legs 
and a very large head, with yellow spots over its eyes—and 
which same pup, although not much bigger than a rat, Billy 
Cassidy called “Captain.” Both these animals lay puffing 
and sneezing actually in the ashes, apparently heedless, if 
not altogethcr unconscious of the sparks which from time to . 
time came in contact with their skin—hair they had none. 
Thus far the house was silent and the inbabitants at rest; 
but whether the party which occupied the room above the 
kitchen were asleep or not, remains to: be seen. Certain it 
is that the two individuals who lay in the room below the 
kitchen never slept better or more soundly in their lives. 
They had travelled far, and carried rather heavy bundles ; 
but as what took place in the house will be made known at 
the conclusion of this story, it would be out of place further 
to allude to it here—indeed, at this peried, and for some 
years after, very few knew it, and I was not one of those 
few. -You must theretore be content to become acquainted 
with the facts pretty much in the same order that 1 became 
acquainted with them myself. 3 

1 lived at this time in the little village of 











, and occu-§ 
pied two upper rooms of a house in the lower part of which s 


a police party was stationed. 

‘What is all that jaw and noise about below stairs, 
Curry ?” said I to my orderly, as he brought in my boots 
and hot water one morning much earlier than usual. 

‘«‘ Prisoners, sir, that the Ballywellan party has brought 
in for robbery,” said he, opening the window, “or upon a 
charge of robbery,” he added as he retired, for he was some-. 
what experienced, and one of the most cautious men I ever 
met. 

When dressed, and I had come out into my little sitting- 
room, where the breakfast things were laid (one of every- 
thing), and where the kettle was singing merrily upon the 
hob, 1 rang the bell—that is, 1 knocked upon the floor with 
my heel—and Curry came up. I desired him to send up the 
sergeant of the party who brought in the prisoners. 

“Well, Answell,” said I when he entered, “ what is the 
matter now ?—who has been robbed ?” 
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“Old Jemmy Mulvany, your honour, that was robbed last 
night by two travelling women who were overtaken by the 


_ severity of the weather near his house, and to whom he gave 


a night's lodging. I have them here, your honour, in cus- 
tody, and old Jemmy and his son James are coming 1n to 
swear informations against them.” 

“ All right, Answell,” said I; “but do you believe the 
old rascal? At all events, it is only ‘diamond cut dia- 
mond,’ I suspect. What did he lose?” 

 T’ll tell your honour that” (pulling a memorandum-book 
out of the crown of his cap). ‘ He lost three linen shirts, 
four pair of long worsted stockings—for you know the old 
chap wears knee-breeches—two old dress" pattern waist- 
coats, one sovereign, and three-and-sixpence in silver. Soon 
after daylight this morning, your honour, old Jemmy and 
his son came running up to the barrack, and told me they 
had been robbed in the night by two women who had craved 
a night’s lodging from the rain and storm; that they had 
started off before day, and must have passed the barrack 
about half-an-hour or thereabouts, as they were bent for the 
north. We hurried after them—the two Mulvanys, another 
of the men—that’s Dowdle, your honour—and myself. We 
soon came up with the women, and took them into custody ; 
we brought them to the barrack and searched them, and 
sure enough, we found the very articles mentioned by both 
father and son, and which they had accurately described— 
some in one bundle, and some in another.” 

“ All very fine,” said; ‘and what about the money, the 
sovereign and the silver you mentioned—did either of them 
identify that? I suppose they did.” 

“T got that rolled up in a piece of paper in one of the 
bundles, and the old chap says it is his.” 

‘‘ Did either he or the son say anything of having lost the 
money before you searched the women ?”’ 

‘ No, not a word, sir; but the minute I found it and un- 
rolled the paper, old Jemmy said it was his—that it was in 
the box with the other things, and he said he could swear to 
the piece of paper.” | 

‘So I dare say he will,” said 1; ** but, Answell, what sort 
are the women, and what do they say for themselves ?” 

*“‘ Indeed, then, sir, they are very decent, respectable-look- 
ing women, not to belie them—one of them in particular, 
that’s the silent one; and they are ready not only to swear 
that they know nothing whatever of the articles found in 
their bundles, or how they came there, but that they now miss 
several things, such as gowns, shawls, and handkerchiefs, 
together with two sovereigns and four shillings in silver, 
which they say were taken out of their bundles while they 
were asleep at Mulvany’s last night ; and they want to bring 
a cross-charge of robbery against the Mulvanys. But your 
honour knows very well it’s no matter what they say, for of 
course they'll say anything to try and clear themselves; 
and indeed one of them says very little—that’s Kitty Foley, 
she’s quite silent and condemned like. Oh, I’m sure it’s a 
good case, and that they'll go the ground, every inch.” 

“Well, Answell, perhaps so ; but I do not like those Mul- 
vanys ; I never thought much of them, and I am always in- 
clined to doubt anything they say; you know as well as I 
do that they bear a very indifferent character.” 

“ Indeed I know that, sir ; but, if they were twice as bad, 
they are telling truth this time.” 

“I hope so,” said I, “ for their own sakes.” 

The parties were shortly afterwards brought before a 
magistrate. The Mulvanys swore home against the women, 
so far as identifying the articles found in their bundles being 
their property, and that they had been taken out of a box 
which was in the room in which they had slept in their 
house the night before. 

Constable Answell swore to having found the articles in 
question in the possession of the women, and that the articles 
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had been previously described to him by the Mulvanys. 
There was nothing to do but to commit. 

I was in the magistrate’s office during the examination of 
the Mulvanys and Billy Cassidy. The pattern-waistcoats 
were his; and everything was stated in so distinct and 
straightforward a manner, and the finding of the articles 
proved so satisfactorily, that no doubt was left on the magis- 
trate’s mind, who signed the informations and bound the 
parties to prosecute. I confess my mind was not made up 
with the same promptitude or satisfaction. The statement 
of the Mulvanys was given with a pertinacity of detail, 
and an accuracy of agreement between them in the most 
trifling and unimportant matters, which suited not with my 
belief of genuine truth; besides this there was something 
about the women, particularly the youngest, who could not 
be more than nineteen or twenty, and who was exceedingly 
pretty, with a dark brunette, gipsy cast of countenance, which 
made me wish with all my heart to disbelieve the Mulvanys 
altogether. 

When we were left by ourselves I mentioned my doubts 
to the magistrate, particularly arising from the fact, that 
nothing had been said by either of the Mulvanys about the loss 
of the money until after it had been found; and I suggested 
that it might be well to give an order to search Mulvany’s 
house for the articles stated by the women to have been lost 
by them-while they were there. But it was no use. 

“It could not be done ; of course the women will say any-* 
thing in their present circumstances. I could not give an 
order to search except upon a sworn information ; and you 
would not have me take their informations, they being 
actually committed upon the heavy accusation of two others 
so well supported by unquestionable facts. Besides, what 
earthly motive could the Mulvanys have in fabricating a story 
so valueless to themselves—the finding of the articles by one 
of your own men—the positive identification of them? In 
short, I cannot conceive what grounds you can have for a 
moment’s doubt. Who and what are the women ? where were 
they coming from ? and where were they going to? Could 
they answer any one of these questions satisfactorily ? For 
my own part, 1 have no more doubt that they robbed these 
poor men than I have that I now see you before me; and 
even if I had, I have no choice left but to commit the 
prisoners and send the case for trial.” 

I determined, however, to take an opportunity—such as 
police alone know how to take—to search Mulvany’s house 
without an order. It was not very long before such an 
opportunity occurred, by a general search for arms in the 
district, aud I was resolved to make the most of it. There 
was not a hole or corner in or about Mulvany’s house or 
premises that was not ransacked over and over; but not a 
single thing could I find to justify the statement of the 
women. 1 directed Answell, nevertheless, to keep a sharp 
look-out, in hopes of seeing some of the articles described by 
them with either of the Mulvanys: but to no purpose. 
Nothing of the kind was ever seen, and my mind had nearly 
= itself of all doubts upon the subject previous to the 
trial. | 
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MANNERS.—I make it a point of morality never to find fault 
with another for his manners. They may be backward or graceful, 
blunt or polite, polished or rustic; I care not what they are, if the man 
means well and acts from honest intentions without eccentricity or affec- 
tation. All men have not the advantage of good society, as it is called, 
to school them in all its fantastic rules and ceremonies; and if there be 
any standard of manners it is founded in reason and good sense, and not 
upon those artific al regulations. Manners, like conversation, should be 
extemporaneous, and not studied. I always suspect a man who meets 
me with the same perpetual smile on his face, the same congeeing of the 
body, and the same premeditated shake of the hand. Give me the 
hearty—it may be rough—grip of the hand, the careless recognition, and, 
when occasion requires, the homely but welcome salutation, ‘*‘ How are 
you, my old friend !”— Rochfort. 











DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





“ Some to the seas and some to camps resort, 

And some with impudence invade the court; 

In foreign countries others seek renown ; 

With wars and taxes others waste their own; 

Some patriot fools to popular praise aspire, 

By pubiic speeches, which worse fools admire ; 

But my desire is, void of care and strife, 

To lead a soft, secure, and guiltless life— 

A country cottage near a crystal flood, 

A winding valley and a lofty wood. 

In such a scene, kind fortune lay me down, 

Far from the noise and follies of the town :” 
How few are they whose lot in life is governed by the rational 
dictates of nature, and in unison with their own genuine tastes 
and dispositions. We shall see the victim of vain-glory and 
ambition, of false pleasures and dissipation, forsaking the 
peaceful and happy shades of his paternal home, and plunging 
into all the turbulent and vexatious cares of rival and conten- 
tious society, or pleasures that deceive his hopes, destroy his 
health, and ruin his fortunes. Others, misled by the restless- 
ness of their own moral constitution, expecting happiness in 
change, and mistaking childish impulses for the steady law of 
taste, relinquish those town pursuits for which they are better 
suited, to seek, under strained and poetical conceptions, that 
happiness in the country which it is difficult, or impossible, 
for such temperaments to find anywhere. But, distinct from 
both these is a class whose hearts throb at the touch of Nature, 
and all whose feelings are truly and nicely attuned to her 
genuine and best sensations, but who are doomed to pass their 
lives in constant opposition to their natural taste and inclina- 
tions, andcan snatch but scarce and short glances at the para- 
dise they seem to have been born toenjoy. Tosuch a spirit, 
returning from the brief indulgence of ‘‘ that life he fain would 
lead unto its close,” what must be the contrast of uncongenial 
cities—of that vexed scene of congregated humanity where the 
first duties of nature and of virtue are, at best, placed in a 
state of defensive and struggling existence; where art, cunning, 
self-interest, and circumvention are the prevalent impulses of 
action ; where impudent and presumptuous ignorance will seize 
the prize legitimate to modest worth and knowledge, and, in 
the words of the Mantuan poet, ‘‘ invade the very court ?” 
With such men, and in such a state of society, unobtrusive 
and real pretension has no chance of succeeding, for it scorns 
to enter into the contest ; and, as the true poet sees as well as 
lives beyond his own age, we must not wonder if the pencil of 
Virgil were to appear to be dipped in the colours of the present 
times. Among a voluptuous and corrupt people, he who can 
amuse will be preferred to him who can instruct, and, however 
empty, worthless, and immoral, will acquire distinctions which 
are withheld trom, or slowly and coldly yielded to, the man 
of intellect and virtue.” What a field is open to us for indulg- 
ing this train of observation, but we restrain the impulse. Wé 
wish to be moraljsts, not satirists ; and if we shall ever assume 
the rod, it is only in the hope that we may replace it with the 
wreath ; beneficially to correct, not wantonly to wound, will 
ever be the motive and the end of our reprehension. But, 
roader, proceed, if it please you, to the Vale of Avoca and 
the Meeting of the Waters, and in the company of our obser- 
vant English angler, enter upon a scene of sylvan beauty such 
as few countries can rival, and which cannot but delight him 
whose heart acknowledges the charms of Nature, aud whose 
mind is imbued with the principles of good taste. 


AVONDALE—VALE OF AVOCA—MEETING OF THE WATERS. 


Having breakfasted, we proceeded to the Vale of Avoca, a 
mile beyond Rathdrum. Instead of keeping to the high-road, 
we entered the domain of Avondale. This charming place is 
proudly situated on the banks of the Avonmore, which here 
winds its waving course between banks covered with close 
coppice wood, or scattered oak and ash of considerable growth, 
the ground in some places smooth meadow or pasture, and 
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in others rising into romantic cliffs and cragcy precipices. 
The domain of Avondale exhibits this diversity of scenery in 
the highest perfection. The house is large and well finished ; 
in the front and on one side lies a smooth lawn, spotted with 
clumps and single trees, gently rising up to a hill crowned 
with large beech and remarkably well-growing firs, particularly 
the spruce, whose branches hang to the ground in a very pic- 
turesque manner. At the back of the house, the ground in 
some parts slopes down with a gentle declivity, in others falls 
in steep and abrupt precipices covered with old oaks, the 
roots of many of which are an hundred feet perpendicular over 
the tops of the others; while the grotesque forms of the rocks, 
covered with ivy and moss-grown roots, vie, with the variety 
of natural wood-flowers and curious plants, to render the scene 
at once pleasant and romantic. A walk winds down through 
this wood, and some plantations of very large pine and larch, 
to a vale of considerable breadth. On the farther side of the 
vale the Avonmore glides, sometimes with a smooth and gentle 
current, and at others dashing over huge masses of rock and 
broken granite with the rage and foam of a cataract. On the 
other side of the river the banks rise toa great height, covered 
thickly with oak woods, indented at intervals by the meadows 
of two adjoining farms. This dale, from which the place is 
named, extends above four miles with every possible variation 
of form ; the woods in some parts closing up to the river, in 
others receding so as to leave meadows of several acres on its 
banks. Where the natural wood has been thin, the proprietor 
supplied the defect with every foreign and domestic tree which 
suited the soil and climate; and perhaps no part of Europe 
admits of a greater variety than this part ofthe county Wicklow. 
A carriage-road is conducted a considerable way with attention 
to the surrounding views ; and about a mile from the house, 
adjoining the wood-ranger’s lodge, in a most sequestered spot, 
is a room, in the form of an old English cottage, for parties of 
pleasure to dine in. This room is built close to the river 
over a remarkably deep and solemn part, backed by a rock 
above 800 feet high, its rugged cliffs fringed with oak, quicken, 
and holly. The bold contour of the surrounding wooded bills, 
the picturesque simplicity of the rustic edifice, and the burst 
of the torrent from under the high rock, like the Sorga in the 
valley of Vaucluse, which this spot in many particulars resem- 
bles, cannot fail of exciting the admiration of the lovers of 
Nature and romantic scenery. 

From the cottage the drive is continued through woods to the 
bridge at the Meeting of the Waters, about two miles distant, 
where we entered upon the high road to Arklow. This, although 
in my opinion the more beautiful, is not the celebrated Meet- 
ing of the Waters, which is about three miles farther in the 
valé. Here the scene is closer, and of more concentrated 
beauty. From the bridge thrown across the Avonbeg, which, 
afer traversing Glenmalure, here pours its strong and rival 
stream into the Avonmore, you look down their united course— 
the house, castle, and domain of Cronebane lying boldly in 
front and ornamenting the face of the hill, in other parts exhibit- 
ing a brown and parched sterility. To the right are the wooded 
hills and improvements that rise over the Avonbeg, and to the 
left, close beside the bridge, on a romantic neck of land insu- 
lated by the two streams, is a singularly beautiful cottage in 
the rustic style. 

In no part of the county Wicklow is its peculiar and cha- 
racteristic style of beauty more strikingly exemplified than in 
the course of this valley from Rathdrum to Arklow. For the 


distance of about nine miles nothing can exceed the romantic - 


grandeur of the scenery, enriched with luxuriant woods, which 
cover for the most part the steep hills bounding the valley on 
either side. A strong contrast is, in some parts, formed by 
the savage appearance of wild and barren rocks, more parti- 
cularly near the copper mines of Cronebane and Ballymurtagh, 
which lie on different sides of the river, nearly opposite to each 
other—Ballymurtagh being on the nether or right side of the 
river, Cronepane on the other. From the latter mine flows a 
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stream strongly impregnated with vitriolic matter, which is re- 
ceived into a number of stone cisterns. Although this mireral 
stream affords considerable profit to the proprietors, it revolts 
the lovers of the angle, and has proved injurious to the neigh- 
bourhood, inasmuch as it has destroyed a fine salmon fishery 
at Arklow, which, before the working of the ‘mines, almost 
equalled any in the kingdom. 1 am sure, but for‘this noxious 
infusion, that the Avoca and the Avonmore would abound in 
white trout, and afford to the angler, throughout their beautiful 
and romantic course, not less sport than our father Walton 
experienced in the resembling waters ‘of the Dove in ‘Derby- 
shire. ) 
On a promontory formed by the conflux of the Avoca with 
2 mountain stream from Aughrim, opposite to ‘the woods of 
Ballyarthur, is a point of view perhaps excelled by none in 
any country. From this spot no less than five valleys or glens 
may be seen, all bearing some. features of resemblance, yet 
each so distinguished by peculiar and appropriate beauties, 
that no person having any perception of the sublime and beau- 
tiful could behold this magnificent scene without admiration 
and delight. It is this spot that furnished the inspiration to 
one of Moore’s melodies : 


ete at 


“ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As tha vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet : 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


oo 


“ Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest . 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best : : 
Where the storms which we feel in this.cold world should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace.” 

The grand and principal view is the valley from the Meeting 
of the Waters to Arklow, which, in a course of above three 
miles, gradually expands; the hills receding, and suffering the 
level ground, through which the river irregularly winds its 
way, to extend to the breadth of half-a-mile, the cultivation in- 
creasing as the town is approached, and the wild rude scenery 
of a sequestered forest softening by degrees into the milder 
features of rural labour and cultiyation. Between the mines 
and Arklow are, on the left of the river, Ballyarthur and She! 
ton, the luxuriant and continuous woods of these two domains 
are opposite, in rival beauty, to the fine range of woods on 
the right. The town of Arklow, and.its old ruined castle 
standing proudly on an eminence over the river, which dis- 
charges itself through a bridge of nineteen arches, have a 
erand and imposing appearance ; while an extensive sea view, 
covered with fishing vessels, terminates the prospect. ~ 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE PIC-NIC.—A Skercu. 





(From **Witp Flowers cF THE GLENS,” BY Mrs, GARNET 

FALwwon). : 
Pic-ntcs—pic-nics! Pleasant recollections of the “merry days 
when we were young”—of leafy wood and bosky dell—a laughing 
scramble through some tangled nut copse—the scaling of some 
mountain side hand-in-hand with some fair dependent, and arriving 
breathless, but-very happy, at the top, to enjoy the glorious pros- 
pect spread beneath and around! Of exploring the ruins of some 
ancient castle, and thinking how happily we could have lived in 
“the good old time,” with the sweet creature who now leans on our 
arm; and who, as we peep into each nook, and cranny, and ivied 
tower, startling the owl and the bat from their nest, clings with a 
pretty litde affectation of alarm still closer to our side! Of 
foaming waterfalls and shining rivers—of a sail on a placid lake, 
the sound of a key-bugle resounding on its shores ! 

How well I remember a day spent on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean years ago! I ‘was a very young fellow then, and 
proportionally soft-hearted. It was at Malta, where my regiment 
then lay—Malta, that pearl of the ocean, with its white battlements, 
and gleaming rocks, and rich setting of golden orange groves. 
Byron calls it a * little military hot-house,” and sooth to say the 
Gs,3 in summer are intensely hot; but then how delicious are the 
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breeze sets in, and comes Jaden with the perfume of the orange and 
the jessamine, and the moon and stars shine with a brightness un- 
known to the dwellers in our more northern latitudes. 
We were a very pleasant party—just a few people who were 
sufficiently intimate to make it a sociable one, about half-a-dozen 
of * ours,” and three or four families, with about the usual propor- 
tion of pleasant brothers and pretty sisters, headed by pater and 
mater fumilias. abr beat ‘ 
How well I remember, even through this lapse of years, every 
trifling detail connected with that day! The mustering of the 
several vehicles at the starting point, a friénd’s house in the Strada 
Mezzodi—and how cleverly 1 mancuvred myself into the same 
Culesse with sweet Dora L———; our arriving at our destination, 
that beauteous spot, St. George’s Bay; the refreshing coolness of 
the wave-worn cave in which we took refuge during the heat of 
the day ; the unpacking a hamper in the same ‘cool grot,” and 
spreading ont a sumptuous repast, in which delicious fresh fruits, 
the choicest wines, and ice—that most indispensable item in a hot 
climate—were not forgotten ; the scramlle on the rocks and along 
the shore in the cool of the evening ; and later still, when we ‘re- 
tured by water, the moonlight row across that lovely bay, with 
dear Dora by my side— . 
“ The whispered words then spoken !” 

Ah, how vividly I can’recall every circumstance of that happy 
evening! Her sweet voice still vibrates in my'ear, as taking: her 
guitar, she sang to the pretty and plaintive air, ‘‘ The Multese 
Boatman’s Song,” the following words, by a lovely and gifted: being 
now no more (the lamented Lady Flora Hastings), the ashes of 
whose noble father rest beneath a marble monument on one of the 
sea-girt ramparts of that rocky home she loved so well: 
‘When the day and all its labours— ** When the shades of night descending, 

All its fears and hop+s are o’er, Spread still nearer o'er the plafn, 
Then '’ll think upon the waters Then I'll think how oft I’ve listened 

Dashing on thy rugged shore, To the wildly brea.hing strain. 
Oh, those rocks those waves incircle, Still from voice to voice repeated, 

I may never gaze on more. Ne’er to swell for me again ! 


Dearest island, dearest island, Dearest island, dearest islan 
Dearest island, Fare thee well ! Dearest island, Fare thee well! 


‘“‘ Lovely island! ocean's treasure! 
Darling of the lonely sea ! 


“* When I hear the voice of even 
Whispering thro’ the leafy trees, 
Then I'l) think how soft the breezes, Bright thy shores and fresh thy breezes, 
_ Sporting o’er thy gem-like scas. Still thine evening strains breathe 
Far from thee—from joy I wander, sweetly, 
Ne’er again to hail that breeze. Tho’ alas! unheard by me! 
Dearest island, dearest island, ' Dearest island, Fare thee well!” 
Dearest island, Fare thee well ! 


The rich mellow voices repeating the chorus from’ boat’ to’ boat 
till lost in the echoes of the surrounding shore; the ‘moonlight 
gleaming on the mirror-like water—ever and ‘anon stirred by a 
gentle breeze, which, laden with the breath of a thousand flowers, 
rippled its surface like a smile stealing over the lips of a sleeping 
infant; the dear companion at my side, whose eyes met mine with 
such confiding kindness; the recollection of the happy days we had 
or tegether, fraught with sweet hopes of a joyful’ fature—all 

ad their soothing influence, and combined to produce'a feeling of 
security of happiness. Alas! how fallacious! 

Three months more, and my blissful boyish dream was-at an 
end. Sweet Dora L was seized with the island fever, which 
soon terminated fatally ; and now a marble headstone, shaded by 
the luxuriant branches of a carob tree, in the cemetery of La 
Floriana, is all that remains to tell of one so deservedly dear. Poor 
dear Dora! Had she lived I might years ago have become a jolly 
pater familias, with half-a-dozen * brave sons,” and as many * fair 
daughters” rejoicing round me, instead of a “lean and ‘shippered” 
old bachelor, ‘* taking mine ease” in my cushioned chair, and to 
whom pic-nics now are only suggestive of sitting on damp grass, 
being caught in sudden showers, and consequent coughs, colds, 
rheumatic pains, hot flannel, and water gruel. Poor dear Dora! 

Our regiment was shortly after ordered to Canada, and I gladly 
hailed the total change of climate, scene, and habit, which might 
help to soften, though it never could erase the memory of her I had 
so loved and lost! . : 

And now, through the long vista of a chequered existence—of 
scenes of strife, amid the roar of cannon and the clash of swords— 
the awful horrors of “a ship on fire”—the thrilling excitement of 
a tiger-hiunt, with jeopardy to life and limb, and the dull monotony 
of country quarters, looms up another picture of a pic-nic at which 
I was present some years after. 

My regiment was then at Belfast; and having while we lay at 
Cork visited the Lakes of Killarney, and all the lions of the South 
of Ireland, I now resolved to get a few days’ leave of absence, take 
a little tour, and see all the northern celebrities. I have no inten- 








nights succeeding even the hottest days, when a refreshing sea- 


tion of inflicting on my reader a minute description of the Giant's 
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Causeway, its wondrous basaltic columns piled up in a mass of 
confused architecture, like the ruins of some templed and gigantic 
city, the fanciful grouping of whose curious pillars has not been 
inaptly named ‘the Giant’s Chair,” “the Giant’s Theatre,” and 
“the Giant’s Organ,” on which the wild sea booms forth eternal 
music! The vast insulated ruins of Dunluce Castle, rife with its 
romantic legends of M‘Quaillan and M‘Donnell of the bloody hand, 
and of which I examined every nook and cranny, from its topmost 
turret to “* Maw Roi’s” parlour, which of course was swept and 
garnished for my reception. I hired a boat and rowed into the 
justly celebrated cave of Dunkerry, accessible by water only—mar- 
velled at the sublime massiveness of its surrounding rocks, fantasti- 
cally tapestried with every variety of marine plant—looked into the 
mirror-like depths of its transparent waters but to discover new 
wonders in the regions below—paid a visit to the far-famed Carrick- 
a-rede, another colossal structure of insular basalt, from which is 
suspended, over an awful chasm sixty feet in breadth and eighty- 
four in depth, “*the Flying Bridge,” as it is called—a wondrous 
structure of rope and loosely laid plank, which makes one’s head 
dizzy to look at, much less to cross. I visited Dunseverick, Pleas- 
kin, and Fairhead, and admired the majestic grandeur of the whole 
coast, which must strike every beholder with feelings of awe and 
wonder, but which have been over and over again described by 
abler pens than mine. I shall therefore briefly say that having re- 
turned to my very comfortable quarters at ‘the Causeway Hotel,” 
filled my pockets and portmanteau with “ Causeway’’ specimens, 
and duly made up my mind that I had seen “all that was to be 
seen,” I resolved to start the next day for Coleraine, spent a few 
days between that place and Londonderry, and so pass the remain- 
der of my leave. 

My plans were however entirely changed by a most unexpected 
meeting (on the stairs of the Hotel) with a dear old friend, Colonel 
M——, who, with his wife and daughter, were also on a little tour. 
They had arrived three days before, and here we had all been 
domiciled together without either party being cognizant of the 
fact. This I can only account for by supposing that they had arrived 
during my absence at some of my numerous sight-seeings—that 
while J was diving into the recesses of Dunkerry, they were ex- 
ploring Dunluce, and leaving their cards with ** Maw Roi”—that 
during their visit to the Causeway, J was admiring the giddy 
heights of Carrick-a-rede, &c. &c.; andso we had been playing 
at cross purposes | 

They were to return home the next day, and pressed me warmly 
to accompany them to Cushendall, where (as he said) a real Irish 
welcome at his snug bathing-lodge, and lots of pic-nics, boating 
parties, and no end of excursions awaited me. It needed but little 
persuasion to make me accept so very tempting an offer, and the next 
evening found me located with my dear old friend at Cushendall, 
that loveliest of all lovely little rustic bathing-places, with its sur- 
rounding scenic treasures of wood, water, glen, and mountain—its 
broad shining river, festooned to the very margin with the natural 
growth of the oak, the sycamore, the graceful mountain ash, with 
its rich clusters of scarlet berries, like carved coral—now appearing 
in some of its windings like a tiny lakelet hemmed in by trees, and 
bearing on its placid bosom the sombre shadows of the over-hang- 
ing heights—now flowing slowly on to mingle its quiet waters with 
the restless ocean waves, like the even tenor of woman’s life merged 
into the active, enterprising, oft-times dangerous, always restless 
life of her sterner partner—its azure bay, studded with fishing- 
boats, while perchance afar off, like a winged bird, are seen the 
white sails of some outward-bound vessel, bearing to a distant 
land her human freight of joy, sorrow, anxiety, expectation, golden 
dreams of a rich and happy future, to be shared with some loved 
one now left weeping sorrowfully behind, yet not withal bereft of 
heaven’s choicest blessing—hope ! 

Oh! those were pleasant days I spent with my kind friends in 
pretty picturesque Cushendall—sometimes boating along the lovely 
bays which indent its shores, or exploring the beautiful glens—at 
others, climbing the heights of Lurgerdon or Trostran (two high 
mountains in the vicinity of Cushendall, and from the top of which 
& magnificent view may be obtained, extending to the opposite 
coast of Scotland) to gaze at the splendid view spread like a 
panorama around—beneath the lovely vale of Glenariffe, its grace- 
ful winding river, its bosky dells, its rushing waterfall sparkling 
like liquid silver through the surrounding verdure ; then, afur off on 
the Scottish shore, might be descried “ the craig of Ailsa,” and the 
rocky but magnificent Mull of Cantyre, rearing its stately head 
a ove the deep blue waves. ‘ 

_Tlius pleasantly passed the time till my leave was well nigh ex- 
pired, and my hest and hostess determined with kind hospitality to 
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celebrate the day preceding my departure by a pic-nic on an ex- 
tensive scale. 


“* Made quickly arrangements, that friends without fuil, 
Should all share their pic-nic in Glenariffe's sweet v: le, 
That all favoured guests, old and young, great and «mall, 
Should dine on the mount near the fam od waterfall. 
Then bottles with plenty of liquor were filled— 

We wished most sincerely it might not be spilled— 

Old whiskey, and ale, and Devonshire Perry, 

With crusty old Port. and rich golden Sherry, 

And cheering Champagne, creamy, sparkling, and nice— 

Oh, had it but been e’en a short time in ice! 

And hampers well crammed with beef, mutton, and lamb, 

With lobsters and sweet things, with chickens and ham. 

And off to the glen in high spirits, we made, . 
A light-hearted, fun-loving, gay cavalcade." 


The weather was most propitious, not always the case in these rain- 
loving, mountainous regions, and everything in fact combined to 
render this particular pic-nic a most successful one ; even the cork- 
screw was not forgotten, and salt was abundant—those two items so 
indispensable to the comfort of Pic-nicxers (if I may be allowed 
to coin a word), the packing of which is generally left off till the 
last moment, and like the generality of things “left to the last,” 
forgotten ! 

We spread our cloth on a gentle eminence, and beneath the 
shade of a magnificent oak, whose gnarled branches, spreading far 
and wide, formed a delicious shelter from the heat. Below lay the 
lovely vale of Glenariffe, with its pretty winding river, wooded to 
the margin, glinting here and there in the sunlight—further off a 
climpse of the deep blue sea and the distant coast of Scotland. 

Many were the little witticisms uttered, joyous the laughter over 
that pleasant pic-nic dinner! Methinks, as I sit in my well-stuffed 
easy chair beside the fire in my cosy study, that I still hear the 
voices of those merry girls resounding in my ears; but, alas! the 
poor old bachelor is alone! No female accents break the solitude 
of my sanctum save those of my good old housekeeper, as she an- 
nounces that “my dinner is served,” or inquires “if I am ready 
for my gruel!” Poor dear Dora, had she but lived, how different 
would my lot in life have been! Pardon the babblings of an old 
man ; 1 have wandered far from my subject, and must return again 
to the sweet vale of Glenariffe. 

* The dinner being ended, in spirits all high, 
‘To the Falls! to the Falls!" was the general cry.” 

And now each gentleman taking a lady on his arm, off we 
started to visit the far-famed waterfall of “ Esna Lara,” our host 
and hostess remaining behind to distribute the debris of the feast 
amongst a lot of poor people who had clustered round in bappy 
expectation of their final share of the good things, to gather up the 
dinner appointments, and pack them ready for our return in the 
now empty hampers. 

*‘ Esna Lara” was for a long time considered almost inaccessible, 
especially for ladies, the only way of getting within view of it being 
along the edge of steep precipices which hang beetling over the 
dark and rushing stream beneath, or by precarious footing froin 
one ledge of rock to another on the margin of the river; deep 
pools of water lie here and there, black, silent, and motionless, 
ready to engulf the heedless visitor. Now the most timid and 
delicate of the fair sex may stray with pleasure and comparative 
safety to any part of this most picturesque locality. Neat paths 
have been cut in the overhanging cliffs which everlastingly rever- 
berate the sound of the waterfall. These walks wind amongst 
thick shrubbery and trees, which entirely conceal from the eye the 
scene so shortly awaiting those who traverse them. Steps have been 
hewn in the high banks ; convenient rustic seats and resting-places 
have been hollowed out, canopied by hanging wreaths of ivy and 
woodbine. One of these, bare and rocky, fit couch for an anchor- 
ite, is close to and almost overhangs the waterfall. There the 
noise is almost deafening. Twining your arms firmly round the 
gnarled roots of an aged hazel that clings to the cliff, you may 
safely and delightedly view the scene beneath. There are two 
distinct falls of about seventy feet in each. The first rolls from 
between dark and frowning rocks and tumbles headlong into a deep 
circular basin, edged by a high, strong battlement, that rising be- 
hind it like a wall, one might fancy bounded the precincts of some 
caverned palace of the genius of the stream; then rushing forth 
with redoubled violence to its second descent, it falls down the 
steep, dark rocks, worn smooth as polished marble by constant 
friction, and leaping for the last time from its receptacle, mingles 
its waters with the stream below, and then winds away in sullen 
majesty between continuing banks richly fringed with trees, whose 
deep shadows fall upon its dark and now tranquil bosom. Here 
and there, however, the parting branches let in a sunny beam, 
making (as it were) an oasis of light, like those bright epochs in 
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_ They have a large family, and one fine boy is my namesake and 
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our existence, seeming fairer and sweeter from their complete con- | 


trast to the darkness and gloom oft-times shed over our preceding 
ath ! 3 

. Wandering about this lovely spot—some climbing the wooded 
heights, some exploring the devious paths which led through the 
shrubbery, or resting on the numerous rustic seats at the further 
end of the dell to listen to the song, in the refrain of which all 
joined, their voices pleasantly mingling with the roar and rush of 
the waterfall, now softened by the distance, time went quickly by, 
till the last rays of the setting sun casting a golden halo on all 
around warned us that our pleasant day was coming to a close. 

Amongst the guests assembled there was a young naval officer, 
Lieutenant of H.M.S. , then on leave, and on a visit to a 
friend, the officer in command of the Coast Guard at Cushendall. 
We had passed many pleasant days together at my friend Colonel 
M——’s, to whose fair daughter he was paying the most devoted 
attention, and had made a good many excursions in the neighbour- 
hood; but this being our first visit to Glengariffe, where all was 
new to us, we were constantly discovering fresh beauties, and were 
amongst the loiterers who lingered to take a last look at the beau- 
tiful waterfall. 

At length Colonel M—-—, who had more than once called from 
the heights above to ask if we were ready to return, becoming im- 
patient, came down to tell us that our vehicles were waiting for us, 
and to remind us that we had a long drive before us. My lady 
companion (a pretty, lively little brunette) and I immediately 
obeyed the summons, leaving Miss M and Lieutenant ——, 
on whose arm she leant, to follow. We had scarcely reached the 
top of the precipitous and winding path which leads to the foot of 
the waterfall, when a loud scream rang. from the dell below! 
Colonel M and I rushed down again, and arrived at the bottom 
of the pathway just in time to see Lieutenant emerging from 
one of the deep black pools already mentioned, with Miss M—— 
in his arms, the latter very pale, but still able to smile away the 
terror she saw depicted in her father’s face. Fortunately our 
hostess and some of the other ladies of the party had gone on 
before us to where the carriages were awaiting us to arrange for 
the homeward drive, and thus poor Mrs. M—— was saved much 
fright and anxiety on her daughter’s account. 

Hurrying them both into the nearest cottages, they shortly made 
their re-appearance—Miss M in the Sunday dress of a Glen’s 
girl, with cloak and hood, making as pretty a little ‘Colleen 
Bawn” as you can well imagine; Lieutenant in a Glen’s- 
man’s best suit, a not inapt representative of that handsome and 
stalwart race. 

And now we hastened to join the rest of the party, preceded by 
the Colonel, who had hurried on to tell his wife, who might, he 
feared, be uneasy at our delay, “that Isabel had fallen into the 
water, had got a good ducking, but that she was all right, and had 
only stayed behind at one of the cottages to get some dry clothes.” 
The arrival of Lieutenant and his fair companion almost im- 
mediately after, looking gay and smiling as usual, though Isabel’s 
cheek had lost a little of its rose, soon assured the anxious mother 
that beyond a good fright and a great wetting, no harm had been 
done. Explanations followed, and the young people were called 
on to give an account of themselves. It appeared that just as they 
were leaving the waterfall, Lieutenant stopped to gather a 
beautiful bunch of the scarlet berries of the mountain ash, which 
he wished to secure as a memento of his visit to Glenariffe. At 

the same time Miss M——., seeing what she thought a much finer 
cluster growing on a tree a little further down, hurriedly relin- 
quished his arm, and springing down the rocky pathway, caught at 
the branch with the end of her parasol, and was in the act of 
hooking it towards her, when her foot slipped, the branch gave 
way, and she was precipitated into the dark water beneath. In a 
moment, however, the daring young sailor had plunged in after 
her, and, as we have seen, soon succeeded in bringing her to land. 

The guests being all now assembled, and the horses put to, we 
got into our several vehicles, and soon left the lovely vale behind 
us. 

But not so soon will perish the memory of that pleasant day 
passed with my kind Glen’s friends—the remembrance of that 
homeward moonlight drive along the picturesque shore of Red Bay, 
with its quaint natural arch and ruined castle. 

_ Years have gone by since then, and many are the changes which 
time has wrought. I have never again met Colonel or Mrs. 
M——, but I often see their daughter Isabel, who, with her hus- 
band, the former Lieutenant » how a retired Captain in the 
Royal Navy, resides in a beautiful cottage ornée, in Devonshire. 



































godson. They have often rallied me on what they. call ‘‘ my deter- 
mined old bachelorhood ;” they are so happy, they say, in their 
married life. And so they are,I feel sure; but the memory of 
the past is still green, and Dora, sweet Dora, thou hast never been 
forgotten | : 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 





Sxetcu II.—HOW MAT FLANNELY’S GOOD FORTUNE BROUGHT 
... ILL-LUCK TO HIMSELF AND OTHERS. 


Tne night was beautifully brilliant, clear, and cold—a January 
night, but winter in such a dazzling array of moonshine and of 
stars! deep, dark, violet skies all a-blaze with those clusters 
of sparkling jewels, and the very earth beneath our tread shim- 
mering all over with the glittering ice, as though decked by a 
diamond shower. I thought I had never beheld anything so 
lovely or so fairy-like as those natural adornments of the 
wintry god. Every tree, and shrub, and jutting rock—every 
weed, and herb, and stone, and pebble was either brilliant in 
pendant icicles or silvered with glassy beading—now hang- 
ing in lustrous pyramids together, radiant as crystals, from 
the dark leafless boughs; now clustering in transparent balls 
upon the ground, as if some playful sprites had piled them 
there in sport. As for our own domicile, overhung by branch- 
ing trees, itself rich in an extraordinary amount of antiquated 
peaks and wings, fancy chimneys, and turreted gables, it was 
the perfect palace of fairyism—a temple of shining beauty, as 
indeed the whole world seemed—a fair and bright creation, a 
beauteous, wondrous sparkling vision of the power of Him 
whose footstool this earth is! 

I had gone out, in company with two of my cousins, at 
whose house I was then staying on a visit, to see some 
friends, who had spent the day with us, part of their road 
homeward, towards the town of . We had hada de- 
lightful day of it, however dull it might have appeared to 
those who have no soul for anything save the pleasures of 
society. For my part, so enchanted was I with the newness 
and the strangeness of all visible things, that I never thought 
of its desolation, but spent, with my companions, some of the 
most perfectly enjoyable hours I ever in my life experienced, 
searching the lonely brows for the largest icicles, admiring the 
glittering tracery upon the holly’s leaves, and singing song 
after song in the lonely stillness of this brilliancy, to catch the 
mocking spirit of the echo hidden amongst the ice-bound hills. 
It actually filled me with delight. 

We had bidden good night to our friends, and had turned 
to retrace our steps homeward. It was now near midnight, 
and the usual stillness of a country road at that late hour was 
even more than ordinarily perceptible. It was literally with- 
out a sound. Suddenly there broke upon our ears the loud 
clamouring of furiously agitated creatures of the canine 
species—such a discordant concert of savage, frightful yellings ! 
They were Mr. Galt’s dogs, Joseph said, famed throughout 
the country for their watchfulness and wickedness. Somebody 
had possibly been attempting a depredation, and had been 
foiled, as they deserved to be, by these ever vigilant guardians 
of **Mount St. Michael.” There was a grove of dark pine 
trees in an angle of the grounds—a gloomy spot at most sea- 
sons, but the superfluity of dazzling light now scattered over 
its bleak dark boughs by the frozen snow, took away from its 
solemn appearance, producing a very agreeable blending of 
harmonious contrasts. Nearer and nearer came the angry 
sounds, breaking through the quiet of the frozen world. We 
had paused for an instant to look and listen, and then we 
could hear distinctly the rushing sound as of some person 
running swiftly through the crackling brushwood of the afore- 








said grove; this plantation, we should here mention, being 
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pounded by a particularly steep and grassy bank, springing 
from a deep dry dyke upon the roadside, now gemmed with 
myriads of glancing glittering icicles. On came the step, a 
fleet foot and a wild one—the foot of a woman tearing over 
the frozen herbage; and then, slipping, sliding, stumbling, 
until, after a desperate scramble, panting and gasping, its 
owner reached the top of the bank, her fast-coming breathing 
looking like white smoke, as it curled upward into the clear, 
cold atmosphere. 

‘¢ Who can she be ?”’ I had asked in some alarm, and ‘‘ Had 
wo not better walk on ?” as immediately followed, for some- 
thing in the wild appearance of the woman had struck me 
with a feeling of fear. One glare of her black eyes backward 
upon her pursuers, as she succeeded in gaining the summit ; 
another, quick as a flash of lightning, cometh flaring for a 
second on ourselves, and she had bounded right down a height 
of some fourteen feet defiantly into the road, where she was 
__ instantaneously captured by my cousin Joseph. 

«You unfortunate creature,” he said (speaking in the tones 
of real feeling blended with indignation), ‘‘ what have you 
been doing now ?” 

‘QO Mr. Preston, sir! Mr. Joseph! let me go; they're 
after me—they’re on my tracks, them wild savages of dogs. 
They'd tear me limb from limb. Mr. Preston, let me go!” 

So frenzied she was, so desperate, and so despairing, that 
I scarcely wondered her prayer should have been almost as 
instantly acceded-to. A fellow-creature, evidently in mortal 
terror, whether they be a guilty or a faultless one, is not a 
sight for any Christian being to behold unmoved. 

At all events, if such stoics should exist, Joseph Preston 
was not amongst the number. He let her go. Across the 
road she darted like a shadow, the frozen snow from off the 
bushes still clinging to her tattered dress—a wild, weird 
gipsy figure, once seen not easily to be forgotten. Across 
the road (for turning involuntarily round, we followed her with 
anxious eyes), over another equally steep and brambled ditch, 
from whence we could hear her, as crashing down she fell 
into the frozen stream which lay at the other side; and then 
again, with scarce the lapse of a second, we could distinguish 
the echoing ring of her foot-falls, as they beat rapidly over 
the icy path that led to her father’s door. Her father’s ? 
Yes ; Joseph showed it to me—the wretched, dilapidated, un- 
cared hovel, standing in the midst of that barren, neglected 
field. Such an epitome of dirt, and sloth, and ruin! That 
was this strange girl’s home. 

But the dogs were now in the road, baying and barking in 
a paroxysm of baffled fury, and Mr. Galt himself and some of 
his men were on the bank speaking to us, and asking whether 
we had seen the depredator. From their statement it ap- 
peared that the barn as well as the dairy had been entered, 
and an unusually large amount of booty skilfully subtracted 
therefrom. Some slight noise, however, made by the invad- 
ing party had excited the attention of the dogs, who had im- 
mediately given chase, quickly followed by both master and 
men, The latter, with their loudly trumpeting attendants, 
were now scouring the frosty way in fruitless, eager search, 
charging up the steep sides of sundry ditches, and poking 


keen noses and keener implements into every hollow, screen, |’ 


or cranny, in the vain hope of discovering the robber; Mr. 
Galt, having managed to descend to our level, laughing good- 
humouredly at the occurrence, and the sensation this exiem- 
pore nocturnal oratorio, on the part of his dogs, was likely to 
occasion in the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Galt had something whispered to him by Joseph. 
What it was I could-not say ; I only heard the mention of a 
woman’s name, and that name was ‘‘ Kate Flannelly.” 1 
thought I observed a change in that gentleman’s usually 
healthful coloured face—a kind of white fear; but then it 
might have been the moon. 

‘Come back, lads,” he called, as he saw them scrambling 
over the bank, following the lead of their canine pioneers, who 





had caught the scent, and were already into the field through 
which the girl had fled away. ‘Come back; it’s of no use 
your searching further. Mr. Preston must have seen them 
had they passed out here, and he has not beheld man or boy, 
excepting ourselves, since he came on the road himself au 
hour ago. It’s a foolish errand; come back, and get to your 
beds as fast as you can. Call off the dogs, it’s of no use.” 

So the men came back grumbling and muttering, and Mr. 
Galt, wishing us good night, returned home as well. 

‘* Why in the world did you not tell them about the 
woman ?” I inquired, rather in amazement, it must be owned, 
for I was puzzled beyond measure. 

_* Because, my dear young lady, Mr. Galt would not have 
wished them to hear,” replied Joseph, smiling blandly and in 
infinite contentment. ‘I shall tell you all about it to-mor- 
row when we are on our way to Clongarra, and if you ever 
should feel inclined to give to the world a moral illustration of 
the dangers attending the sudden acquisition of good fortune, 
I will give you leave to present to your readers the story of 
Mat Flannely as one of the best lessons of the kind I have 
ever met with.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





HEART. 


Colum ipsum petimus stultitia; neque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus, 
da Jovem ponere fulmina. 
Hor. 





Wirurn this lowly sphere of ours, 
Where woes increase, and men decay, 
How seldom o’er our sickly bowers 
The sweets of innocence delay ; 
The charming truth of guileless youth, 
It’s openness, it’s love depart, 
Ere yet Natura ripes the fruit 
Sprung from her womb in warmth and heart. 


On as we go life’s ladder up, 
Fast falls the fabric Nature drew, 
Drunk to the dregs in folly’s cup, 
We mock the morals childhood knew ; 
Its candour, trust, endearing love, 
Fulness of feeling, gentle mirth— 
Proud hate and ire usurp; the dove 
Yields to the serpent, heart to art. 


Yet who may say what equals to, 
The thousand traits, the teeming math, 
That fructify youth’s lap and strew 
Its every way on Virtue’s path. 
Say, wherefore age should bring alloy, 
Break thro’ the fairy fane and crush ; 
’T was innocence that bless’d the boy— 
Why should it make the man to blush ? 


Thro’ thorns we toil, and sorrowers, 

We fret, fight, fume, ourselves the foe, 
Drag out our day, peace-borrowers, 

The ways of peace we do not know. 
’Tis meet ; for he who loves to claim 

For Nature’s pure, a sullied part, 
Himself should feel how poor the gain 

For youthful innocence, and heart. 

James Lynam. 


June, 1867. 





A good character is to a young man what a firm foundation is to 
the artist who proposes to erect.a building on it; he can well build with 
safety, and all who behold it will have confidence in its solidity—a help- 
ing hand will never be wanted; but let a single part of this be defective, 
and you go on a hazard, amid, doubting and distrust, and ten to one it 
will tumble down at last and mingle all that was built on it in ruin. 
Without a good character, poverty is a curse—with, it, scarcely an evil. 
Happiness cannot exist where good character is not. All that is bright 
in the hope of youth, all that is calm and blissful in the sober scenes of 
life, all that is soothing in the vale of years, centres in and is derived 
froui a good character. Therefore, acquire this as the first and most valu- 


able good. 
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CITY RECORDS.. 


1733.—1734. 
( Continued). 

Mr. Bond, of Bondville, in the county of Armagh, presented 
the Lord Primate with a stalk of flax, which carried above two 
hundred boles, each bole containing eight grains of seed; which is 
a proof that the lands in the North of Ireland may be improved 
to great advantage. f Seek 

3rd September—At Carlton, in Yorkshire, some workmen digging 
a well about eighteen feet under ground, discovered a sepulchre 
eight feet in length and five broad, having in it a set of large 
human bones, white as ivory, and a helmet standing over the head 
in a niche. Some Saxon characters appeared on the wall, and the 
date 992, which was seventy-four years before William the Con- 

‘eror. 

* The warmth of the winter occasioned the birds to breed in Ire- 
land before the season; young wild ducks were seen in the be- 
ginning of February, which used not to lay their eggs till March. 

A. few days before the royal nuptials (the marriage of the 
Prince of Orange and the Princess Royal), the Irish peers residing 
in London met to consider of their claims to attend the procession 
of the royal wedding ; and not having received summons to attend 
it as peers of the kingdom of Ireland, unanimously resolved, that 
neither peers nor peeresses should attend the said wedding as com- 
mon spectators, or send for their tickets. [This resolution was 
not less magnanimous than unanimous. ] 

9th March—Died the Rev. M. Edward Ford, M.A., junior Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, being shot by some of the scholars, 
having rendered himself unacceptable to them, though a very 
pious man. One night they broke his windows, and he firing 
upon them, they returned it, and killed him on the spot. A reward 
of £300 was offered by the Lord Lieutenant for apprehending 
Mr. Dee, or any of the persons concerned in the murder. 

The Provost and Fellows offered £150 for the like purposes. 

From Sallee, there is an account of the deplorable state of that 
kingdom, by the tyranny and barbarous cruelties of their king, 
who sacrifices the most familiar of his friends on the slightest sus- 
picion. On the 29th of January last he caused the throats of 
seventy-two of the lords of his court to be cut in his presence, 
among whom was the Bashaw of his army. A few weeks after, 
on mere suspicion, he killed with his own hand eight. of the 
wives of the king his father, whom he kept in his seraglio. He 
likewise caused 250 of his soldiers to be massacred for failing to 
possess themselves of a camp of rebels. He is continually sur- 
rounded with 500 Masagarins (blacks), who were the instrument 
of his cruelties. In short, he is so dreadful to his subjects that all 
shops are shut up in the way he is to pass. 

On May 13, died Sir James Thornhill, Knight, the greatest his- 
torical painter this kingdom ever produced. Witness his elaborate 
works in Greenwich Hospital, the cupola of St. Paul’s, the altar- 
pieces of All Souls’ College in Oxford, and in the church of Wey- 
mouth, where he was born; a ceiling in the palace of Hampton 
Court, by the order of the late Earl of Halifax. His other works 
shine in divers noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses. His later years 
were employed in copying the rich cartoons of Raphael in the 
gallery of Hampton Court. He was chosen a representative in 
the last two parliaments for Weymouth, and having by his own 
industry acquired a considelrable estate, re-purchased the seat of 
his ancestors, which he re-edified and embellished. He left a son, 
John, and one daughter, now the wife of Mr. William Hogarth, 
admired for his curious miniature conversation paintings. 

_ dune 12—The Duke of Berwick was killed at the siege of Phil- 
lipsburg, a cannon-ball having carried off the upper part of his 
head, and dashed his brains in the face of the Duke of Duras, who 
stood near him at the time. James FitzJames, Duke of Berwick, 
was natural son of James II. by Mrs. Arabella Churchhill, sister 
to the Duke of Marlborough. He left three sons—two are soldiers, 
and one in the service of the church. 

The following is the sentence of deposition pronounced by Dr. 
Green, Bishop of Ely, against Dr. Richard Bentley, Master of 
I'rinity College, Cambridge, for the crimes and enormities of di- 
lapidation of the goods and violation of the statutes of the col- 
lege: “| having-considered the several arguments of counsel upon 
the same with great care and attention, as I shall answer it to 
Almighty God hereafter, am sincerely of opinion, and do hereby 
solemnly and finally declare, pronounce, and adjudge, as visitor 
<toresaid, that Dr, Richard Bentley, party in the same cause and 
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college, and also of the violation of the statutes, and that he is duly 
and legal!, convicted thereof before me, as visitor; and that he, 
the said Dr. Richard Bentley, has thereby incurred the penalty of 
deprivation of his office of master of the college, inflicted in such 
cases by the 40th chap. of the statutes. And I do solemnly and by 
the authority aforesaid hereby pronounce, declare, and adjudge him, 
the said Dr. Richard Bentley, to be duly and legally convicted 
thereof, as visitor aforesaid. In witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hand and episcopal seal.” 

The execution of this sentence being, by the college statutes, in 
the vice-master, he who was then in that office, resigned, so that 
till another be elected the vice-master pro tempore, all proceedings 
must stop. 

The following are extracts from the will of a Lancashire gen- 
tleman, dated 24th December, 1733, and published after his decease, 
in August, 1734 : * In the name of God, Amen, I, Henry D~—, be- 
ing sound in body and mind (blessed be God), do therefore think 
this the properest time of making my last will and testament.— 
Imprimis—I leave my body as a very wholesome feast to the 
worms inhabiting the vault of my family, to whom I acknowledge ~ 
myself extremely indebted for eating up my ancestors, particu- 
larly for their kindness in demolishing an old testy father, who left 
me at his death £50,000, though he was very near starving me 
during his life. Item—To all practising solicitors and attorneys I 
bequeath the following proverb, viz., ‘ honesty is the best policy ;’ 
and this legacy I chose to give to those worthy gentlemen, it being 
the only one I could think of for which I could be sure they would 
not quarrel. Item—'To the kings of England, and all other of 
God's vicegerents, I leave the interpretation of that maxim in our 
law, so often quoted for the support of arbitrary power, viz., * the 
king can do no wrong,’ and this | interpret only that the king can 
have no just prerogative to do any injury or wrong to his subjects. 
Item—'‘l'o the parliament of England I leave all ecclesiatical 
courts, and the reformation of all the courts at Westminster Hall, 
vulgarly called courts of justice. Item—To the armies of Great 
Britain and Ireland I leave all the bad roads to be mended. Item— 
To the right reverend the bishops I bequeath all due praise for 
their contempt of all worldly grandeur, their glorious unanimity in 
the legislative sphere they act in, their disinterested care of Christ’s 
church, and their lively hopes of being soon translated to a better 
state. liem—To the pastor of my parish, the Rev. Mr. C——r, 
and all other parsons, I leave the following piece of advice—that 
they would not any longer expose their own weakness and ab- 
surdity by attempting to explain things which are mysteries, and 
consequently incomprehensible, and above all explanation; and 
that instead of tiring their congregation with what they are pleased 
to call expositions, they would be pleased to exhibit and enforce 
that morality which our Lord Jesus Christ came down from heaven 
to deliver to mankind. Item—To Colley Cibber, Esq., 1 leave a 
pastoral farce cailed * Love in a Riddle,’ likewise his,‘ New Year and 
Birth-day Odes,’ aid I seriously entreat him to preserve them with 
a religious care, for if he does not I verily believe nobody else will. 
Item—I leave the whole tribe of polite coxcombs in and about 
London to the sharpers, surgeons, and their taylors. Item—‘To 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., President of the College of Man-slayers, 
1 leave a curious Norway spider, with a hundred legs and nine 
pair of eyes. Item—'To the authors of the London Journal, and 
the paper called the Free Briton, 1 leave one ounce of modesty, 
to be divided equally between them. I should have been more 
munificent in this bequest were I not well advised that one ounce 
will be more than they'll ever make use of. Lastly—I leave my 
whole estate, real and personal, to my three brothers, to be divided 
equally amongst them, share and share alike. And my will is, that 
should they marry, they are not to settle one farthing pin-money 
on their wives. In witness whereof, &c. &c.” 

The daughter of a famous attorney at Paris, who was christened 
as such, and whose sex was never questioned to the age of sixteen, 
has since changed her sex; and having thereupon made applica- 
tion to the parliament to be confirmed in the privileges of man- 
hood, the courts, after due examination, issued their arret, that 
the person heretofore a girl shall be henceforward deemed a man ; 
that the baptismal name shall be changed at the font to one pro- 
per to men ; and that she shall take place in the inheritance of her 
father’s estates accordingly. But to this last article of the sen- 
tence her younger brother has entered an appeal, alleging that he 
is still the elder son. 

We are indebted for these interesting reminiscences to an article 
called “ Old Vanities,” gathered for the Belfust Mercury. 
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ABBEY OF ST. MARY DE URSO, DROGHEDA. 


‘They look, they can but look, with many a sigh 


On sacred buildings doomed in dust to Le ; 

Or seats, they tell, where priests, mid tapers dim, 
Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight hymn; 
Where trembling penitents their guilt confessed, 

Where want had succour and contrition rest. 

There weary men from tro:le found relief, 

There men in sorrow found repose from grief. 

To scenes like this the fainting soul retired, 

Revenge and anger in these cells expired. 

By pity soothed, remorse lost half her fears, 





And soften’d pride dropped penitential tears. 

Then convent walls and nunnery spires arose 

In pleasant spots which monk or abbot chose ; 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed, 

And making cheap exchange, had prayer for bread. 
Now all is lost; the earth where abbeys stood 

[s laymen’s land, the glebe, the stream, the wood, 
liis oxen low where monks retired to eat, 

His cows repose upon the prior’s seat, 

And wanton doves within the cloisters bill, 

Where the chaste votary warr’d with wanton will.” 
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Anp this is all that remains of the once beautiful abbey of St. 
Mary! And it was to this beautiful spot that cavaleades of 
pilgrims came, and paid their devotions at that splendid 
shrine, glittering magnificently with rubies, and sapphires, 
pearls of the east, and precious stones set in fretwork of gold : 
where the unquenched lamps hung, carved in the same precious 
metal, fragrant with costly oils ; where day by day the sacrifice 
was offered up; day by day, at sunrise, TE DEUM was sung ; day 
by day prayers arose from all sects and conditions of men in the 
holy church ; day by day remembrance was made of the de- 
parted faithful; day by day alms and ghostly consolation 
were dispensed to the widow, the fatherless, and him that had 
no helper; day by day the matins, lauds, and vespers were 
sung in praise of the living God; day by day inspired tongues 
preached salvation to a pious people, and hospitality and 
gen*rosity without limit dispensed as well to the poor as to 
the rich—refuge, shelter, and sanctuary for all! And now the 
altar, the rood, and the screen are passed as a fretwork of 
rubied clouds faded away at nightfall; the shrine has been 
parted among the rapacious destroyers—=the holy dust it con- 
tained scattered to the winds, the daily sacrifice discontinued, 
the glorious church a ruin, the nave where the solemn pro- 
cession swept profaned by unhallowed feet, and the choir 
scarcely to be traced by the desolation and misery which sur- 
round it. 

And wherefore this desolation—quo numine leso? Man, de- 
generate man, has done his worst. Listen to the tale of the 
fanatic plunderer—a parliamentary visitor, under warrant to 
demolish and despoil the sanctuary; (during the years 1643 
and 1644): ‘‘January the 9th—we broke down a picture of 
God the Father, two crucifixes and pictures of Christ—about an 
hundred in all, and gave orders to take down the cross off the 
steeple, and divers angels, twenty at least, on the roof of the 
church. In another church we broke about twenty supersti- 
tious pictures, and took up thirty brazen superstitious inscrip- 
tions—ora pro nobis and pray for the soul. In another church, 
about an hundred superstitious pictures—the picture of God 
and Christ; 200 had been broke before I came; and we beat 
down a great stone cross on the top of the church. In 
another church we broke down 1,000 pictures, three of God the 
Father, three of Christ and the Holy Lamb, three of the Holy 
Ghost, like a dove with wings, twelve apostles carved in wood on 
the top of the roof, which we gave orders to take down, twenty 
cherubim, and the sun and moon (in stained glass) in the east 
window. In another church, in the chancel, we broke down an 
angel, three orate pro anime, the Trinity in a triangle, twelve 
cherubim on the roof of the chance], and nigh a hundred Jesus, 
Maria, in capital letters; we ordered a crozier staff to be broke 
down in glass, and above twenty stars on the roof; a glorious 
cover over the font, like a Pope’s triple crown, with a pelican 
on the top picking its breast, all gilt over with gold.”” Was there 
ever such a catalogue of destruction and desolation? And this 
is the diary of a fanatic appointed as parliamentary visitor 

under a warrant from the Ear! of Manchester! ’Tis a wonder 
they left us even the ruins, tenements for the screeching owl, 
ill-omened raven, and the solitary bat. 

But to the abbey of St. Mary. The ruins are situated be- 
tween West-street and the Boyne. In 1152, Cardinal Papero 
held in this house a session of the celebrated synod in which, 
as legate, he distributed four archiepiscopal palls. Soon 
aiterwards the establishment fell into decay. 

In 1206, Ursus de Swamele, with the consent of his wif 

Christiana, granted in frankalmoiene all hig Irish possessions 
to found an hospital here for the support of the sick and infirm 
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a murderer, who flying thither by night there did penance and 
abjured the land. A plea roll of the 13th of Edward III. 
contains an exemplification of the various grants made to this 
house by the kings of England. In 1849, the prior had a 
royal grant of privileges, and in 1859 a general chapter of 
the order was held here, at which year the charter of De- 
Swamele was inspected and confirmed, and is now preserved 
in the Tower of London. 

In 1519, the Observantine friars reformed the house, and 
on its dissolution Richard Molane, the last prior, having 
surrendered it into the king’s hands was, by inquisition taken 
on Friday next after the feast of the Epiphany, 1543, found 
seized of the priory and of six acres in Glaspistol, thirty acres 
in Carlingford, two messuages in Dundalk, two acres in Sta- 
bannon, and thirty acres in Priorton. The rectory of Inismott 
was also appropriate to the prior. About the same time the 
lands of Killineer, parcel of the possession of this dissolved 
hospital, were demised by the crown for twenty-one years to 
Nicholas Dowan of London, after the expiration of which they 
reverted to the Corporation of Drogheda, who in 1557 got a 
grant thereof as of the other possessions of this, house. 
Through the Corporation accordingly have they since been 
held by various persons under successive derivative leases. In 
1668, the Corporation granted the old abbey walls of St. 
Mary de Urso, together with the ground where the old castle 
stood without the west gate, for sixty-one years to Edward 
Singleton, which lease was subsequently renewed. The 
rectory of Inismott was for a long time held by the Corpora- 
tion for the use of the poor-house of St. John’s. 

The nave of this once extensive building in its full extent, 
eastward and westward from the central tower, extended 150 
feet by 25, and is now a thoroughfare called the Abbey-lane, 
being spanned by the fine arch of its central tower. A small 
Gothic arch to the west forms part of the gable of a stable, 
while a side window of a transept and some few fragments of 
walls in the adjoining yards and enclosures, otherwise define 
the site of the ancient edifice, (a) 





BARNA-VYLE-A-VALLA. 
Ye mountains deck’d with purple heath, 
Where rests the azure vault of heaven, 
And pearly dewd|ops shine beneath 
Autumnal moons each smiling even, 
May still contentment round ye dwell, 
And virtue pour its choicest halo, 
For there she lived whom I loved well, 
Beneath old Barna-vyle-a-valla. 


‘Tis true, her smiles no more impart 
A lustre to each mountain scene— 
The chill of death enwraps that heart, 
Too warm for this cold world, I ween. 
Yet, stil! each object of her love, 
From crested knock to streamlet shallow, 
With memory’s fondest ties are wove, 
Beneath old Barna-vyle-a-valla. 


Beyond those hilis where Anner flows, 
Aud Suir expands its waveless water, 
iull manyea cheek of beauty glows, 
Full many a rich and virtuous daughter. 
But to their charms this heart is dead, 
Where she is gone I hope to follow, 
And on her bosom Tay mine head, 
Beneath old Barna-vyle-a-valla. 
EDWARD. 
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(a) D’Alton’s ‘ ilistory of Drogheda.” Inquisitious in the Exchequer. 
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THE TWO MULVAN YS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART I. 
(Continued from page 534.) 

The assizes soon came round, and “Crier, call James 
Mulvany and James Mulvany junior,” were almost the first 
words I heard as I entered the court. They answered to 
their names, and were sent to the witness-room. On the 
morning of the second day they were sent before the grand 
jury and a “‘true bill” was found. About two o’clock the 
same day, the clerk of the crown stood up and said— 

“ Put Catherine Foley and Mary Johnston to the bar,” and 
the trial proceeded. 

The prisoners pleaded “ not guilty,” but had no counsel 
employed to defend them. 

James Mulvany (old Jemmy) was the first witness sworn, 
and examined by the the counsel for the crown: 

“ Recollected the 6th of November last; was coming 
home from the bog, closing dusk in the evening; was over- 
taken on the road by two women, not far from his own 
house. ‘The prisoners in the dock are the women. They 
carried each a bundle. ‘They asked him if he could give 
them a night’s lodging, as it was very late and likely to be 
wet, and that they would give him a shilling for their bed. 
Witness said he would, and they came with him to his house, 
and sat for a while by the fire, while he was preparing a bed 
for them. Witness is a widower, and there is no woman 
belonging to the house. There was a box in the room where 
the women slept, containing clothes and other articles; it 
stood near the head of their bed; the box waslocked. One 
of the women handed him a shilling before they went to bed, 
saying they would start before day in the morning, and his 
grandson Billy Cassidy was to let them out at any hour they 
rose up. He and his son James, and his grandson billy 
Cassidy, then went to bed in the other room. ‘The kitchen 
was between the room in which they slept and where the 
women slept. Did not hear the women going away in the 
morning. Was rising shortly after daylight, when Billy 
Cassidy ran in and told him that the things in the box were 
all tossed, and that the women had gone away and robbed 
him. Called his son James, and made ail the haste he could ; 
went to the box and found it had been broken open in the 
night androbbed. Missed three linen shirts, four pair of long 


stockings, and two waistcoats; would know all these articles 


again. Saw them about an hour after he missed them ; 
saw them with the police; was present in fact when they 


were found in the possession of the women. Swore positively 
to the prisoners ; did not know their nanics, only as he since 
heard, that they called themselves Catherine Foley and 
Mary Johnston.” 

Articles produced by Constable Answell. The witness 
positively swore that these articles were his property; that 
they were taken out of a box in his house the night the 
prisoners lodged there. He was present when they were 
found in their possession. 

The prisoners, not being defended, were asked if they had 
any question to put to the witness before he went down; and 
as usual in such cases, instead of asking any questions, one 
of them—not the gipsy girl—commenced a long and rapid 
Statement, denying everything, and declaring that they 
themselves had been robbed, and that the prosecutor's things 
had been put into their bundles without their knowledge. 

James Mulvany, jun., and Billy Cassidy were examined, 
and corroborated the old man’s evidence ia every particular 
to the very letter. 


Constable Answell was then examined. He stated that 


on the morning of the 7th of November, he was standing at 
his barrack door just at Gaylicht ; he saw two women pass 
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by ; bid them the time of day, and asked them how far 
they were going ; one of them replied that they hoped to get 
as far as C—— to breakfast. He considered them very 
respectable women from their appearance, and they passed 
on. Remained about the barrack, in and out, for some 
time. In about twenty minutes or half-an-hour, young 
James Mulvany came running up, followed by his father; 
they told him they had been robbed in the night by two 
women who lodged in the house, and had left it before day- 
light. Witness said he saw them pass by a short time before, 
called out another of the men, and pursued them with the 
Mulvanys. On the way, he asked what things had been 
stolen; young James said they lost three linen shirts, four pair 
of long stockings, and two waistcoats. Soon after came up 
with the women, and took them into custody ; brought them 
to the police barrack, where he searched them; found three 
shirts in one of their bundles, and four pair of stockings and 
two waistcoats in the other—the articles already produced 
and identified are they, and the prisoners in the dock are the 
women he got them with. 

“This witness may go down,” said the crown counsel. 

“Stop a moment,” said the judge. “I wish to ask the 
constable one or two questions. Did either of the Mul- 
vanys say they had lost anything except the articles which 
you have already mentioned, and just now produced ?” 

‘** No, my lord, not before I searched the prisoners.” 

Then you found the identical articles which the Mulvanys 
stated they bad lost ?” 

©] did, my lord.” 

Looking at the informations—“ Was there anything about 
a sovereign, and three and sixpence in silver ?”’ 

“There was, my lord, but not until after the bundles were 
searched; I found a sovereign, and three shillings and six- 
pence rolled up in a piece of paper, and the old man said it 
was his; he said he would swear to the paper—lI have it 
here.” 

Court—looking again at the information—‘“ Call up old 
James Mulvany again,” and he was soon on the table. 

* James Mulvany, listen to me. These are your infor- 
mations, and you have sworn herein that you lost a sovereign 
and some silver, which you siate were in the box with the 
clothes; and you have sworn here that the sovereign and 
silver which was found with one of the 
which you lost—at k you ha 
paper in which it was rolled up.” 

“y did, your lord ship.” 

st Yet you said nothing to t' 
money until after it was found, neither 
thing about it in your evidence upon th 
i3 that?” 

“TI wouldn’t wish, your lordship, to swear to anything but 
what I could be sure of, and it is hard to swear to money.” 

Court—“ So it 1S, but you have swern to it in your in- 
formations. Constable, hand him that piece of paper with 
the money in 1t. Now look at that, and tell me if it be 
yours.” 

“ Your lordship, I wouldn’t wish to swear to the money 
at all.” 4 Peg ' 

“Well, will you swear that on the occasion in question 
you did lose a sovereign and some siiver, rolled up in a piece 
of paper in every respect similar to that now produced, or 
do you mean to swear to the paper which is produced, but 
not to the money which is in it? I wish to understand 
you.” 

‘+ Your lordship, 1 don’t wish to swear to either the money 
or the paper.” F 

His lordship then asked the prisoners if they wished to 
ask the constable or old Mulvany any questions. 

The gipsy girl was still silent, but the other, Mary Jobn 
ston, blazed out at once— | 

“Oh, my lord, justice, justice is all we want, my iord. 
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It’s that old thief and his son, and that gallows young hemp, 
my lord, that robbed us; and that’s not enough, but they'll 
transport us now, my lord—the perjured villains! They 
robbed us, my lord, of two sovereigns, besides shawls, gowns, 
and handkerchiefs. Oh, my lord, that young hemp, Billy 
Cassidy, sitting there looking up at your lordship, whispered 
me upon the road the day we were taken, that if we'd give 
the old chap forty shillings, he’d never bring a word against 
us, and that if we didn’t he’d surely transport us ; but sure 
they took, I may say, all the money we had—however, the 
sovereign in the paper escaped them, my lord; and sure 
they’d take that too if they met with it. That old villain, 
you see how he won’t swear to the money now, in hopes to 
gain b’lief from the jury, my lord, for the rest of his oath ; 
but sure he swore to it before, and your lordship sees into 
him. Justice, my lord, is all we want—the perjured villains, 
look at them !” 

His lordship listened to the whole of this with the utmost 
composure, and who else had a right to stop her ? 

It had been remarked by almost every one, that Catherine 
Foley, whom I have called the gipsy girl, from her likeness 
to that class, had not opened her lips from the commence- 
ment of the trial, nor was this unnoticed by the judge, and, 
addressing her, he asked if she had any questions to ask, or 
anything to say in her defence. 

‘My lord,” said she, in a very calm and collected tone of 
voice, “ will anything that I can say be of any use to us? 
If it will, I have plenty to say, and I'll say it; but if it will 
not, I have nothing to say, and [ll hold my tongue. You 
may go on, my lord—and it’s with all respect to your lord- 
ship I say it; you may go on, my lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury—you may finish your work, and let them poor creatures” 
(pointing to the Mulvanys) ‘‘ get home before night, for I'l! 
say nothing, if it can do us no good in the end.” 

‘Let me hear what you have to say,” said his lordship, 
pushing up his spectacles to the top of his forehead under 
his wig. I have always remarked that both judges and 
lawyers invariably follow this practice when they wish to 
pay particular attention to what is said; which makes me 
think that if spectacles are good for the eyes they must be 
bad for the ears. ‘Let me hear what you have to say, 
Catherine Foley—that is the name, [ think.” Putting down 
the spectacles, and popping the tip of his nose within a 
hair’s breadth of his notes—“ Yes, Catherine Foley, let me 
hear what you have to say,” and up they went again, and 
he leaned forward on the bench, looking her full in the face. 

“ What I have to say, my lord, is this—that this woman 

here and myself are entirely innocent, your lordship, and we 
have been robbed and plundered by them perjured villains, 
and now they'll surely transport us, for what can your lord- 
ship do? Twas all well done—very well done, and I 
suppose we'll travel; but when we're gone let them villains 
be watched, your lordship, and I’ll engage that gentleman 
there” (pointing to Answell), “if he looks close after them, 
will find some of the things we lost after a while. They 
took one neck handkerchief, your lordship, with scarlet and 
black stripes—there was but the two colours in it; I’d know 
it in twenty years, if I saw but the breadth of my hand of 
it. There wasn’t another the same of it in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland ; it had but the two colours, my lord— 
scarlet and black stripes.” Here she turned towards the 
Mulvanys, who sat in the side box just under her, and with 
a tone of fearful imprecation she continued, addressing the 
old man, “I'll live to see that handkerchief yet, James Mul- 
vany, and may you live to feelit! I didn’t live a wander- 
ing youth for nothing; I learnt’ something of my mother’s 
craft, for all I left them early; and oh! may those black 
and scarlet stripes be the emblems of death and blood to you, 
you perjured sinner !—may you never part it till it chokes 
your dry and shrivelled throat, and stops your lying, per- 
jured breath !” 
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*¢ Silence, silence! my good woman, you must keep quiet? 
said the sheriff. 

‘“‘T beg you worship’s pardon, I'll be quiet. His lordship 
there knows and sees the truth of what we say, and he knew 
the lies coming out of the old man’s mouth—I know he did. 
His lordship sees it all, and so does the jury, and [’m sure 
they'll look into it.” 

The judge listened to this harangue with more patience 
and composure than I could have supposed possible, and 
without once interrupting the prisoner, at which I was not a 
little surprised. 

The case for the prosecution then closed, and there were 
no witnesses for the defence. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said his lordship, turning round 
and leaning a little bit forward, “I shall not detain you very 
long with this case. You have heard the evidence of the 
two Mulvanys and the boy, together with that of the police- 
constable who found the articles, which have been most fully 
and satisfactorily identified, and in the total absence of any 
evidence—evidence, I say, on the part of the prisoners—I 
cannot anticipate much difficulty in your arriving at a proper 
conclusion. ‘There is, however, one point to which I wish 
to draw your attention somewhat particularly, and that is 
this—the very great minuteness with which both the Mul- 
vanys—both of them, gentlemen—detailed to the police- 
constable the several articles which had been stolen, how 
accurately they agreed in that detail, and how precisely the 
articles found upon the prisoners corresponded with that 
detail. Now, upon the first blush of the matier, you might 
be led to believe that the exact correspondence of the articles 
found upon the prisoners with those stated—I lay an em- 
phasis upon the word stated at present, gentlemen, for a 
reason which I shall mention just now—stated by the Mul- 
vanys to have been stolen, was in itself a circumstance - 
strongly corroborative of their statement. Let us examine, 
however, whether this very circumstance may not fairly be 
liable to a very different view. I apprehend it may, and 
not unjustly ; for instance, was it likely, when the Mulvanys 
found they had been robbed, and the robbers not very loug 
gone, that they would have coolly taken time to look over 
their things so as to enable them to ascertain precisely what 
had been stolen and what had not—was it not more likely, 
gentlemen, that having ascertained the mere fact that they 
had been robbed, they would at once have pursued the 
women, well knowing that they could identify anything— 
nay, everything belonging to them which might be found in 
their possession, should they be overtaken? ‘This, gentle- 
men, is the reason why I marked the word ‘stated’ rather 
strongly just now. At the same time, I need not tell you, 
gentlemen, that you will not consider what would be most 
likely in opposition to sworn facts. Again, there is another 
circumstance in this case which strikes me as rather extra- 
ordinary, and which I have no doubt has not escaped your 
own observation, and it is this—that not one word was said 
by either of the Mulvanys—either of them, gentlemen—as 
to the money having been taken previous to its having been 
found by the police-constable in the bundle of one of the 
women. ‘Then, and then for the first time, gentlemen, we 
have the elder Mulvany stating that it had been taken out of 
the box, and claiming it as his. You have seen all the other 
articles which they lost, and you will judge whether a sove- 
reign and three-and-sixpence would not be of double—nay, 
treble—the value of them all put together, and therefore 
most likely to be first looked after, supposing it to have been 
in the box with the other things, and to have formed the 
burthen of their complaint to the police. But further 


respecting it—in his informations before the magistrate, 
which I have before me, and which I have carefully looked 
into, old Mulvany swore positively—for I am bound to 
presume he swore it positively or it would not be here— 
that he lost it at the same time with the other things, and 
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ne stated there, as well as to the police-constable at the 
time, that he knew it by the paper in which it was rolled 
up. You have seen, gentlemen, that he now refuses to 
identify or to claim it. There might be a difficulty as 
to the money, but he fails to identify even the paper— 
at least, he refuses to do so. If these circumstances, 
sentlemen, are calculated to creat a doubt in your minds 
as to the truth of the Mulvanys’ story, you must not 
forget to ask yourselves, on the other hand, what could their 
motive befor fabricating it? It has not transpired; neither 
has their character or testimony been impeached—at least, 
not legally impeached, for you are too experienced not to 
know that the mere asseverations of persons in the situation 
of the prisoners at the bar cannot be received by you, uncor- 
roborated as they are, much less positively negatived by the 
facts—for let me tell you, gentlemen, you are bound to take 
them 2s facts—which havecome before you. I refrain from 
making any observations upon the matter and tone of the 
statement made by the prisoners further than that of itself it 
can form no defence to the crime with which they are charged. 
Some of you, gentlemen, have asked the prosecutors very 
proper and judicious questions, without any result beneficial 
to the prisoners. If you believe the evidence of the Mul- 
vanys and the police constable Answell—and I cannot see 
upon what grounds you can disbelieve it—you will find the 
prisoners guilty. If, on the contrary, you disbelieve the 
evidence, or if the circumstances to which I have more par- 
ticularly called your attention are such as to create a doubt 
in your minds—such a doubt as sensible, intelligent men on 
their oaths would be justified in forming, you are bound to 
give the prisoners the benefit of that doubt, and to aquit 
them.” 

The jury retired. I knew they could not be long in, and 
only retired to stretch their legs. 

While they were in I began to recapitulate the whole case 
in my own mind. I was convinced that the Mulvanys were 
lying from first to last—’twas only a moral conviction, and 
was of no avail, serving only to annoy my mind, which, I 
confess, it did not a little. I thought at one time the judge 
was of the same opinion, but I did not like his charge—at 
leist the latter part of it. Why point out to the jury two 
circumstances strongly calculated to throw a doubt upon the 
statement of the Mulvanys, and then tell them that they 
should discard these circumstances from their minds altoge- 
ther, and that they were bound to take everything that had 
come before them as facts? ‘This was neither one thing 
nor the other, as I thought; but whatright had I to think ? 
perhaps I was wrong all through. I tried to think I was, 
but I could not. I believed the prisoners were not guilty, 
but I knew very well what the verdict must be. 

Here they are; here they are! 

“Gentlemen, answer to your names.” 

“ Here ;” “here,” and so on. 

“ Gentlemen, have you agreed to your verdict ?” 

‘‘In number forty-seven, gentlemen, you say the prisoners 
are * guilty.’ ” 

“Silence, silence! you must keep silence.” 

The judge almost immediately sentenced the prisoners to 
be transported for the term of seven years each. 

They turned to go down, but Mary Johnston, just then 
catching a view of the two Mulvanys, stopped short, and 
throwing herself forward towards them, she exclaimed, 

‘“Jemmy Mulvany, may the curse of an innocent and 
banished woman, old and perjured villain as you are, follow 
you to a violent and speedy grave !” 

* Ay,” exclaimed the gipsy girl, gazing upon them with a 
look more of wonder at what she knew to be the extent of 
ter villany than of despair at her own fate—“ ay, may the | 
‘ather call for mercy to the son and be denied it; and may 
llive to hear the son call for mercy to his lordship there 
When he can no more give it to him than he he can now give 
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it to us. Thank your lordship; thank you, gentlemen of 
the jury, sure you only did your duty; but the most of you 
are young men, and your lordship is not old, and some of 
you may live to see the double curse fulfiled upon them 


notorious perjurers! Thank your lordship; uk y u, 
gentlemen of the jury; it was not your fault, you could do 
nothing but what you did;” and making a low curtsey, and 
smiling and laughing, she followed her companion to the 
back of the dock, from whence they were soon after removed 
to the gaol. 


Thus ends the first part of the history of the Mulvanys. 


Note.—I think it right here to mention that th: judge 
made some representation to the government upon this case, 
and that the women were never sent beyond Kilmainham, 
or some other gaol in Dublin, where they were confined for a 


space of twelve months, at the termination of which they 
were set at liberty. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURDBS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





GOLD MINES. 


You and I have before now laughed at O’Keefle’s entertaining 
farce of the ** Wicklow Gold Mines,” and one cou!d not be in 
Arklow without reeollecting it. As I had not Solomon 
O'Sullivan, Billy O’ Rourke, Redmond O'Hanlon, or Sjuire 
Donnybrook to have recourse to, I was obliged to content imy- 


self with a reference to the Travel'er’s Guide to give you some 
account of this gold mine and its discovery. It lies at the 
foot of the Croghan mountain, about half-a-milo to the left of 
the road from Arklow to Aughrim. The precise time and 
mode of discovery are involved in some mystery, from the 
caution with which the persons, whose fortunes it was to make 
it, endeavoured to conceal the appropriation of its treasures. 
Fic'ion has supplied the want of authentic information, and 
many extravagant and contradictory tales have been circulated 
on the subject. From the best accounts that can be obtained 
the discovery was accidentally made by a peasant of the neigh- 
bourhood, who, while fishing in a small stream that runs 
through the valley, perceived a shining substance in the water 
which proved to be a piece of gold. He naturally was induced 
to make further search, and meeting some success, he con- 
tinued the gainful pursuit for several years, selling his treasures 
privately to a goldsmith in Dublin. At length, in September, 
1795, as sooner or later must have happened, his frequent 
devotion to the naiads of the stream attracted attention, and 
chance or curiosity detected the real. object of his worship. 
The astonishing discovery caused an immediate and general 
sensation through the country. All the lower class of people, 
of every age and sex, were busied in exploring this golden 
mountain—from the labourer who could wield a spade or pick- 
axe, to the child who scraped the surface of the rock with a 
rusty nail; all were employed daily, to the number of some 
thousands, in search of gold, and‘all labour was suspended. 
Fortunately, the greater part of the harvest had been previously 
gathered in, otherwise the country had dearly purchased its 
golden treasures. ‘The government, justly aware of the loss to 
cultivation, and the dangerous temptation held out to the idle 
and profligate to assemble and make this a place of rendezvous, 
sent a detachment of the army to take possession of the mine 
on the part of the crown ! 

The gold was found in marshy spots in the bed and by the 
side of a small stream, in a gravelly stratum, and in the clefts 
of the rock which lies beneath ; it has been got in all forms 
and sizes, from a mass which weighed twenty-two ounces avoir- 
dupois, down to the smallest preceptible particles. ‘The sand 
and mud are also impregnated with gold dust in a certain de- 
gree; and after being carefully washed in successive cistcrns, 
during which process the larger pieces are discovered, it is 
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last]y taken into a sieve, which being for some time whirled 
about with a rotatory motion, the gold is found collected in 
the centre. The great piece above mentioned, which weighed 
twenty-two omnces, was discovered while the mine was opened 
to the public; it was found by eight poor labourers who 
had agreed to join shares in the search. They sold it for 
about eighty guineas. This piece, which may justly be con- 
sidered as a great natural curiosity, was irregularly formed ; 
it measured four inches in its greatest length and three In 
breadth ; its thickness was variable, from half an inch to an 
inch. A cast of it gilt is deposited in the museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

We took some refreshments at the inn, and quitting Arklow, 
we crossed the mouth of the Avoca over a bridge, as already 
mentioned, of nineteen arches, and proceeded by a hill road 
to the left, until we reached Shelton. Entering the domain, 
we drove through it and Ballyarthur: these seats, and their 
rich and continuous woods, form fine objects form the opposite 
side of the river. There is in Shelton a greater quantity of 
wood, and in Ballyarthur more and finer points of view up 
:nd down the vale. At the extremity of the domain of Bally- 
arthur is the hamlet of Newbridge. At this spot the prospect 
along the vale is delicious, and arrested our attention a con- 
siderable time. Passing the river we regained the road by 
which we came in the morning. Near to what I call the first 
Meeting of the Waters, where the Avonbeg unites with the 
Avonmore, a road leads to 


GLENMALURE, 

one of the wildest and most romantie scenes in the county 
Wicklow, or in Ireland. This celebrated glen was once the 
asylum and great fastness of Feagh M‘Hugh O’Byrne, cele- 
brated by Spenser, when he kept the highest powers of this 
country at bay, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It has 
since passed into different proprietors’ hands, the principal of 
whom were the Karl of Moira and the late Colonel Hayes on 
one side, and the Earl of Meath and Lord Malden on the 
other. It is a valley of considerable length and great depth 
rude and uncultivated to the last degree, except a small but 
rich lawn, through which meanders the Ayonbeg, and which, 
though very narrow, forms by its verdure and flatness a 
beautiful and romantic contrast with the stupendous broken 
rocks or steep mountains which environ it; in some places 
they actually overhang, and being covered with short smooth 
grass, cattle grazing too near the edge have frequently slipped 
down the precipice and been killed. At the entrance of the 
glen is a barrack, and at its head or termination is a rugged 
ascent formed of huge pieces of rock loosely thrown tugether. 
The ascent opens into an ample cove or amphitheatre, from 
the top of which descends a waterfall, that feeds the stream 
below. This waterfall, inconsiderable in dry seasons, like 
that of Powerscourt, after heavy rain becomes a cataract, and 
adds greatly to the romantic wildness of the scene. We 
reached Rathdrum late in the evening, after one of the most 
delightful drives that the most vivid imagination could form 
an idea of. The scenery of the Avoca, despite of succeeding 
objects, has filled my mind ever since, and I may with truth 
repeat. 


“ That the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.” 


Learning that the direct road from Rathdrum to Wicklow was 
not very interesting, we preferred retracing our steps along the 
Avonmore, and setting out early in the morning, along the 
new road that so much delighted us, we once more saluted the 
genius of the lonely vale of Glendalough, whose ruins pre- 
sented a different aspect from that sombre melancholy in 
which they were involved when we parted from them two 
evenings before. The lofty round tower reflected the rays of 
a cheerful morning sun, and the dark sides of Lugduff and 
the Broecagh smiled in the bright tints and gladness of the 


new-born day. We breakfasted at Roundwood, paid our bilk 
and arrears, which were very reasonable, and proceeded to 
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fish the Vartry, a stream at a distance of twoor three fields in 
front of our cabaret. Our vehicle we sent under conduct of our 
host’s grandson, a careful and honest lad, to await us at the 
Devil’s Glen, one of the principal curiosities of the kind in 
the county. I cannot quit my inn at Roundwood without 
bearing my approving testimony to the zealous and hearty 
attentions which we received from its simple and honest in- 
mates—James Murphy, the proprietor, a sturdy old man, 
married to his second wife, an old woman of the past age. 
Murphy’s honesty I believe to be as sterling as the buttons on 
his coat, which are all made of mint shillings of the coinage 
of George II. . 

The course of tho Vartry lies, for about three miles from 
Roundwood, over a rocky and gravelly bed, through open and 
easy banks, until its waters are precipitated about 100 feet, 
with great force and fury, down the face of a steep and rocky 
hill into the Devil’s Glen, forming a picturesque and irregular 
cascade. The trout in this stream are larger and of better 
colour and quality than those of the lakes or the Avonmore, 
The river being very sinuous, the angler experiences the fre- 
quent inconvenience of apparently shifting breezes, being as 
often obliged to cast up as down the stream. This, however, 
is no disadvantage in point of sport to him who has acquired 
an easy and skilful command of his line; the wind, if not in 
the wrong point, being up the water and against the hand, 
keeps the fly stiff on the wing, invites the rise, and assists the 
striking. Before we reached the head of the glen, the water 
being in good order, we took between us two-and-thirty trout, 
three of which approached small mackerel size, very few of 
the rest equalling that of a small herring. Arriving at the 
fall, a glance at the glen satisfied us that angling through it 
would be a work of difficulty, on accouut of the close wood 
on the banks of the stream—besides that the beauty of the 
scene promised to be such as would sufficiently engage our 
attention. We therefore tied up our rods, and having attained 
by a winding path the bottom of 

THE DEVIL’S GLEN, 

we entered on a scene of uncommon wildness and beauty, and 
which amply repaid the curiosity that led us to it. The glen 
is about an English mile in length, and narrow; an excellent 
road has been perfected along the side of the stream. The 
mountains on both sides rise high and almost perpendicular, 
and exhibit, as do the mountains of Luggela, the opposites of 
bare sterility and rich plantation—the one clothed to the very 
top in the various and beautiful tints of the oak, fir, larch, 
birch, holly, &c., broken by masses of grey rock here and 
there protruding boldly through the surrounding foliage. In 
a spot tastefully chosen has been erected a rustic temple, ad- 
mirably adapted for contemplation, and equally well suited to 
the gayer purposes of rural entertainment. From the temple 
a walk is carried with great judgment along the upper part of 
the wood, through rocks of an enormous size and the most 
fantastic forms. This walk opens to a view of the vale of 
Wicklow, which is well worthy of attention. On the beetling 
crags of rock may be seen the hardy and agile goat cropping 
his adventurous food, and imparting animation to the scene. 
The river Vartry, that precipitates its waters into the glen at 
its head, flows through it in a very picturesque manner, fore- 
ing its course over and between large masses and beds of 
rock, and forming a variety of pools, eddies, and streams. 
After a heavy fall of rain it becomes a roaring, impetuous,.and 
sombre torrent, fretting between the opposing rocks, and 
speckling its dark and turgid waters with floating patches of 
white and yellow foam. The extremity of the glen opens 
upon a rude amphitheatre sprinkled with brushwood, through 
which the stream, relieved from its vexed passage, winds its 
more gentle and unobstructed way. On an eminence at the 
opposite side stands the castellated residence of Mr. Synge; 
which, by its bold and imposing effect, contributes much to 
the general beauty of the scene. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 526.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tux three weeks’ holiday came to a close at length, and we once 
more found ourselves alone. 

“You will see Alice and Lady Jane in London,” said Lady 
Maria, as we sat at breakfast the morning Herbert was to leave; 
Clara‘ tells me they have just arrived.” 

“ My dear aunt, you do not say so! This beautiful Miss Clive 
and I have eluded each other so long, [had half despaired of ever 
seeing her. When we do meet, I feel assured the encounter must 
be fatal.” 

“© Who is Miss Clive, and who is Lady Jane?” I asked, as I bade 
him good-bye. 

“ Miss Clive is Lady Maria’s niece—her brother’s only child ; 
and Lady Jane Carruthers is Miss Clive’s aunt on the mother’s 
side. Furthermore, Miss Clive is a young lady who, though twenty 
years of age, has not yet made her appearance in the London 
world, owing to the death of her father when she was eighteen, 
and of her mother a year ago ; and when I add that she is a great 
heiress and a marvel of beauty besides, you know as much on the 
subject as I do.” 

Once more alone, I made a last vigorous effort to be wise—to 
come back to the pleasant unconsciousness of a few months past, 
when ignorance seemed bliss contrasted with my present perturbed 
suspense—for suspense it had come to be, after all. 

I had at first conclusively settled that the change was in me 
alone—that he had no share in it; but those three weeks had 
taught me otherwise. No pre-occupation could blind me to the fact 
that he too was changed—outwardly more so than I. Not that he 
was one whit less kind and gentle, but he was far more fitful in his 
demonstrations of regard, making me at times think stranger 
things than in the course of’ our queer companionship I had ever 
thought before; till finally, when he had gone, I was far more 
puzzled—far less able to form anything like a calm judgment than 
{ had been even in the first moment of my rueful discovery. 

But doubt and suspense, like all things else, were “to pass 
away,” and one little bit of clear, unshadowed sunshine was to be 
mine for a brief space longer. 

I was standing by the river one lovely moonlight night about a 
week later, lazily admiring the effect of the moonbeams on the 
clear waters beneath, while waiting for Freddy, who was fastening 
his boat a short way down the bank, when the whole silver scene 
suddenly disappeared from view as a hand was firmly passed across 
my eyes. ow, most young ladies so surprised would have 
screamed aloud, and so under other circumstances should [; but 
just then I stood quite still and said nothing—a most excellent 
course when one cannot utter a word, as was the case with me at 
the moment. 

“Not one word, little mouse, though I have come forty miles 
express to bid you good-bye! I am on my way over the waters, 
Kily, and must be off again in an hour.” 

“In an hour!” I repeated, all my pleasure dashed on the instant. 
“QO Herbert, surely you can stay longer than that !” 

“Why, what an unreasonable mortal, to be sure! Any other 
fellow would have said good-bye through the medium of a post- 
stamp, and got the same thanks for his pains. But 1’ll claim no 
more merit than I deserve. I could not go without seeing you, 
es I have some good news to tell that will make you glad for my 
sake,” 

He drew my arm within his, and we walked along the bank for 
some time in silence. Presently I learned the cause of this sud- 
den journey. An express had arrived the preceding day from 
Miss Clive ; her aunt had been taken alarmingly ill at Nice, where 
they were residing for her health, and Sir George, as her nearest 
relative, had been sent for. Now, Sir George happened to be laid 
up with a most mal-apropos fit of gout, which usually deferred its 
attack to October, and one of his sons being absent with Walter 
Lyndon, and the other peremptorily declining the task, he, Her- 
bert, could do no less than volunteer to fly to the aid of the dis- 
tressed damsel. eee 
_ So far, so well; this was all very good in its way, but it did not 
Interest me in the least. 

“ Tell me your own news, Herbert ; I had rather hear that.” 

“T am coming to that. Send that shaver on before us” (as 
Freddy bounded up). “I say, Fred, you scamper home, and have a 
cup of tea for me. My good news is this. Yesterday, on finding 
Ihad to make this hurried move, I ran down to Mr. Vivian to 





arrange some business matters, as I may remain away a couple of 
months. I spent the day with him and his niece (such a pretty 
fairy! just your age, but twice as great a woman), and in the 
course of conversation I chanced to allude to my recent adven- 
tures, and to my poor father’s oversight about that unlucky ‘ ten 
thousand.’ Well, you were right; I have frightened myself with 
a chimera, for there was no oversight whatever. My father, in 
*the deed that gave it to Walter, expressly stipulated that in ease 

of a will ever coming to light, it should revert to me. So, though 

[ may one day find myself no longer a millionaire, I shall be as 

far removed from a beggar, and that is all I shall ever care to ask. 

You cannot fancy what a load has been taken from my mind. I 

feel a man again—able to look forward and to make plans for the 

future without being crippled at every turn by this perpetual 

haunting dread. I could not rest until I told you. Weare shabby 

creatures, Eily, we men—else such a sorry trifle could never make 

me so absurdly happy.” 

“It is not absurd, and [ am glad with all my heart for your 
sake—though what would it matter to be poor, alter all ? 

“What would it matter after all?” he echoed dreamily. He 
paused in his walk and stood looking down on me with eyes that I 
could see, even in the pale moonlight, had deepened to their in- 
tensest shade. ‘“ What, indeed ? who could ever be poor with you, 
my love—my own heart’s darling! Eily, Eily, you will never love 
me less—you will never let anyone come between us?” He bent 
down till his face touched mine. “ Promise,” he murmured pas- 
sionately, * you will never love me less.” 

For dear life sake I could not have uttered one word; but it mat- 
tered very little. We turned and walked on in silence till we 
came in view of the house, where a post-chaise was drawn up be- 
fore the door. 

“‘ Herbert, do not leave me; I cannot bear to see you go.” 

* Child, you do not fear to trust me?” 

* No, no, but ——” 

“] cannot stay—I must go. Hush, little one,” as my sobs came 
fast; ‘it need not be for long.” 

The strong arm was around me—the beautiful face strangely 
moved as its gaze met mine. 

“You will not forget to-night, Eily. Good-bye—may God 
bless my darling!” 

I felt something pressed down on my finger as he clasped my 
hand, and then he turned and walked slow and lingeringly down 
the moonlit path; and so the curtain closed on this the opening 
scene of the “ midsummer night’s dream” of my youth. 

‘A midsummer night’s dream!” I had almost believed it was 
indeed so, but for the mute testimony of the little pearl ring, the 
first thing on which my eyes rested on opening them next morning. 
No, it was no dream—no delusion. Doubt and suspense were at rest 
for ever—fled before the words that not doubt itself could render 
doubtful—*t My love, my own heart’s darling!” All I had now to 
do was not quite to forget that I was mortal—to remember that 
of the days to come some might be dark and dreary, though now 
all viewed through the same golden haze. 

I might well claim some indulgence if I lingered here for a 
space, but I have a story to tell whose chiefest incidents are in the 
future, and, time-pressed as I am, I must hasten on my way if I 
would not leave it still untold. 

« Never,” says a genial bard, “ does time travel faster than when 
his way lies among flowers.” Perhaps so, but my experience 
taught me otherwise ; never did time linger so lovingly, as though 
loth to steal them from me, as during the ten days that followed. 
I marked them well, each one of the charmed decade, when I 
lived like the princess of 2 ‘airy tale—the earth an enchanted gar- 
den, the ring a wondrous talisman, potent to work magic spells. 
Marked them, as well I might, for at their close the spell was 
broken, and I awoke to dream the self-same dream, in all its 
radiant fulness, never in life again. 

[had spent the two preceding days at Melton as usual (my last 
visit that season, for the Hall would shortly be deserted until 
autumn), and was returning on the Monday when the adventure 
alluded to in my last chapter befel me. From the date of our 
first meeting, my acquaintance with my Irish friend, Mrs. Brady, 
had progressed steadily, aided a good deal by the pocket-full of 
sweets 1 was in the habit of carrying with me for the weekly de- 
lectation of the baby; and sometimes, when tired with my walk, I 
was in the habit of resting awhile in her trim cottage—a conde- 
scension on my part which seemed to afford her unbounded satis- 
faction. ‘The Monday in question being very sultry, | walked on 

uickly to escape the burning sun, when, as I neared the cottage, 
omen Mrs. Brady hurrying to meet me, with a face full of grave 
concern. 
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“Save you kindly, miss, and thank God you've come at last 
I’ve been lookin’ out for you this hour an’ more.” 

“For me! What can I do for you?” 

“ Why, then, himseli’s away this week past, an’ there’s a crature 
vithin that’s near Lis end, I’m afeared, ‘an’ what with his wild 
talk about the young lord, an’ his prayin’ an’ cursin’ by turns, I’m 
fairly bothered, an’ no mistake.” 

By this time we were in the cottage, and she had given me a seat. 

«'That’s him, poor soul,” she said, as a low moaning reached us 
from the inner room. “I thought, miss, you’d not mind lookin 
at him, an’ tellin’ mezwhat I’d best do; for what with his quare 
talk, I didn’t like to bring in strangers.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this, tell me re, 6 

“ Well, the long an’ the short of the story is this—I was standin’ 
at the door on Friday evenin’, when up comes a crature, lookin 
white as a sperrit, an’ asks me for a night’s lodgin’. ‘ The inn 1s 
beyant there, honest man,’ I said. ‘ That won’t do for me,’ says he ; 
‘I looked in as I came by, an’ there wor men drinkin’ an’ singin’ 
in the bar, an’ the noise would be the death of me;’ an’ then he 
xsked me to give him a bit of supper an’a bed for the night, for 
that he couldn’t go a step further, an’ that he’d pay me well, for 
poor as he looked. 

“ Well, it wasn’t for the lucre of the thing, but he did look 
bad enough ; so I brought him in an’ set him by the fire, for he was 
chatterin’ with cold, an’ stirred myself to get him a bit. By-an’- 
by, he gives a great sigh—a groan more like, an’ when I looked 
round, there he lay like one dead. I did my best to bring him 
round, for I knew it was only a faint; an’ when he came to, I 
helped him in an’ laid him on the bed. 

* All night long he tossed an’ moaned, an’ in the mornin’ he was 
in a high faver; so I sent Jim across for Dr. Brett, but he wasn’t at 
home, only his young man came in bis stead, an’ gave me a blister 
an’ some stuff for him; but by night he was ravin’ like a loony, an’ 
all about the young lord—one minnit beggin’ pardon, an’ sayin’ he 
would make it all up to him, an’ then cursin’ him for a thief of the 
world, an’ callin’ him a villain an’ a murderer, till my hair stood on 
end. Yesterday he lay quiet enough, but by night he was at it 
again, an’ never stopped till this mornin’; but now, if it was not 
for the moanin’, he is like a lamb.” 

“ Let me see him,” I said, rising. 

* You are afeard, miss; you look very white.” 

I dare say I did, for a terrible dread had seized on me while 
she spoke—a mute conviction that I was on the eve of unravelling 
the mystery to which the ol: pocket-book was so vague : clue. 

‘No, no; bring me to him.” I followed her into ‘he inner 
room, and stood by the bed-side. 

The patient luy on his back, perfectly still, so that I could ob- 
serve him well. A man of about sixty years—a gaunt, fever- 
stricken creature, with hollow cheeks, and eyes fast assuming the 
fixed stare that to my precocious experience boded the near ap- 
proach of death. 

Presently the glazed eyes were turned on me, at first with the 
sine dull stare, which changed suddenly to a look of wild terror; 
nud then he sat upright in the bed, the hot fever-flush fading 
utterly away—his whole frame trembling violently. 

“Why do you come to me?” he wailed. “I never wronged 
vou. He bought me, body and soul, and I did it all for him. O 
God, O God!” He sank back, covering his face with his hands, 
and moading heavily. 

{ stood by, terribly perplexed. Here was the only living crea- 
ture who could solve those miserable doubts, and he was passing 
away before my eyes, carrying with him the~precious secret for 
which I would give such a price. What was I to do? I bent 
over him and removed his hands. 

“* Listen,” I said, as he cowered from me; “ you mistake me—I 
will not harm you; tell me what you know of Lord Wynford— 
of Herbert Lyndon, and ——” 

“Who talks of Herbert Lyndon?” he cried, springing up and 
grasping my hands, his whole face working with maniac fury. 
* Curses on him, the murderer—the —— Don’t frown on me, I 
say,” and he shook me; “I never wronged your boy. I would 
ee a at last, and now he has killed me. Curse——” 

“ Hush, I began, when Mrs. Brady stopped me. 

Whisht, child ; don’t you see he takes you for the young lord’s 
mother. Humour him a bit, an’ may-be you'll get good of him.” 

As poor Herbert would say, she had given me au inspiration, 
and Icanght it eagerly. I freed :ny hands, and now, his paroxysm 
was spent, easily succeeded in securing his. 

‘Listen to me. You say you came to set it right—tell me all 
now, and I will forgive you the ill you did me, and pray God to 
forgive you too.” : 








He cowered from my hand farther and farther until he reached 
the wall. 

“It’s here,” he said hoarsely, thrusting his hand under the 

illow. 
ar? So it is,” whispered Mrs. Brady—“ a little bundle.” 

“ Here, do you mind,” he repeated ; “ but”—his fierce look 

changing to a stupid leer—‘*t who are you? —you’re not the Spanish 
irl,” 

' I bent forward to secure the packet, but with the cunning of a 

madman he snatched back his hand. 

“Ha! ha! vou thought todo methere. Not so fast—so fast. 
Curse him! O God!” 

A stifled groan, and the strong jaw fell as the gray shadow 
crossed it; then, with a violent shudder, he sank down on the pil- 
low, and lay back—dead. 

I closed the wicked, glaring eyes, and snatching up the packet, 
was rushing from the room, when the sight of Mrs. Brady on her 
knees rebuked me, and I knelt by her side. 

“TY don’t know what the crature’s persuasion was,” she said, as 
she rose; “‘anyhow a few dacent prayers can do him no hurt. 
Lord save us, but it’s a terrible death for any Christian. You've 
taken a load off my mind by gettin’ that paper; but it wasn’t a fit 
place for you all the same.” 

I followed her into the outer room and stood at the door. The 
day was oppressively hot, and coming from the close atmosphere of 
the death-room, I felt miserably faint and ill. The fresh breeze, 
how: ver, quickly revived me; and leaving word that if Freddy 
chanced to come by she would bid him follow me home, I hurried 
away. 

A few paces down the road Mrs. Brady came running after me. 

“T had nigh forgot to te!l you, dear—keep the little lad from 
the village, an’ don’t be coming through it yourself; there’s three 
children down with the sickness, an’ one neighbour’s boy died of it 
this morning. For the Lord’s sake take heed an’ stay away.” 

“ But I must come; you may want money.” 

“ Not a penny; there’s enough in his packets to give him a fine 
berrin’—five goold guineas and some silver, and barrin’ a trifle 
for medicine, I’ve spent none of it.” 

On reaching the park I went straight to my room, locked my- 
self in, and drew out the packet. I held it just long enough to 
read the superscription, * Herbert Lyndon, Earl of Wynford— 
vritten by James Markham”—unmistakeably the same hand that 
had traced the mysterious words on the scrap in the pecket-book— 
then threw it from me with a shudder, and Gana into a passion of 
tears. 

I could not help it—I loathed myself at the moment, and it too, 
as the cause of the bitter, unnatural pain against which, rebel 
spirit that I was, my heart cried out so loudly. Why should 
this miserable task be laid on me—why should mine be the hand 
to inflict a deadly blow on the only thing I loved, or that really 
loved me? In my wad passion I struck it till the blood came; 
then, startled and ashamed of my own violence, I knelt by the bed, 
and cried in the old helpless fashion till I had sobbed myself into 
a state of perfect quiet and exhaustion. 

I was still on my knees when Susan, my maid, knocked at the 
door. 

‘“* Are you asleep, miss ?” 

* No, Susan.” 

** Would you come down to Master Freddy ; he seems net well, 
Pee | don’t like to disturb my lady, for she has been poorly 
all day.”’ ; 

I sprang up, and only pausing to lock the obnoxious packet in 
my desk, ran down stairs. I found Freddy in Mrs. Marlowe's 
- crouched over a strong fire, and shivering from head to 
oot. 

“What is the matter, darling?” I said, as I kissed his hot 
forehead, 

“ This confounded cold, Eily. I went up the river on Saturday 
with some chaps in a boat, and we got a ducking; and I went 
into a cottage to dry my jacket, and all yesterday my head was 
going round and round, and now P 

He reeled and would have fallen but that I caught him in my 
arms. A terrible misgiving shot through my mind as I remem- 
bered Mrs. Brady’s warning—* the sickness” was in the village !” 
My Irish rearing had taught me a sad meaning of the ominous 
words, though I was yet far from guessing the truth. 

I was at my wit’s ends, for Lady Maria being ill, and Mrs. 
Marlowe unfortunately absent, the responsibility for the moment 
wason me. With Susan’s help, we got him to bed, while mes- 
sengers were at once dispatched for Mrs. Marlowe and Dr. Brets. 

Lhe doctor came, and looked very grave, and the next day he 
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looked graver still; and finally, on the third morning an express 
went up to London to bring down Sir George. 

Sir George could not come, for gout still held him prisoner ; but 
he sent a great London physician in his stead, and then we learned 
the truth in all its sad reality. Poor little bright-eyed Freddy was 
in the elutches of the grim foe small-pox, and his life hung upon 
a thread ! 

“ And this young lady,” said the doctor, as he turned and saw 
me at the bedside ; ‘“‘surely you have not let her near the boy ?” 

Mrs. Marlowe’s look of speechless terror was a picture. 

“T am not afraid,” I stammered—not very truthfully I fear, for 
my heart grew very cold as he spoke. 

*‘ Not afraid !—child, what do you know?” He took me in his 
arms and carried me to the door. ‘Go out in the air, anywhere 
away from this. Poor little thing!” 

I looked in his face and saw it all; and when, after five dull, 
fevered days spent wandering through the empty house, shunning 
everyone that came near me, cowering from myself like a thing 

plague-stricken—when, as I sat in my room shivering in the hot 
sunlight, the whole world grew blood-red, and then whirled round 
and round with mad speed, I knew that the worst had come—that 
there was no escape from the terrible fate I dreaded so much more 
than death. I recollect groping my way to the mirror, and trying 
to steady it. I was conscious, too, of a sharp sensation of pain at 
the thought of losing my face, which, in the influence of those happ 
latter days, had so changed and brightened, that I was sadly loth 
to part it now; and then I sank on the bed, and lay there moan- 
ing heavily; and then followed a long, hopeless night, when the 
memory of that awful death-scene and of the grim secret I pos- 
sessed brooded over me like a hideous nightmare, till sense and 
memory faded bitterly away. | 

But the hideous nightmare passed at length, and I awoke, 
miserably weak and depressed, to find myself the occupant of a 
great wide airy room, with Freddy, the wan shadow of his blithe 
self, stretched on a little couch at my side. 

He had passed through a sharper-ordeal than I, and mended far 
more slowly; but by degrees we both gained strength to bear the 
journey, when we were carried to the sea-side, change of air being 
the only thing now needed for our recovery. 

My first thought had naturally been to ask for letters, when I 
learned that none had come during my illness. At any other time 
this would have caused me bitter disappointment and alarm, but 
just then I was too exhausted to do more than simply accept the 
fact, without any power to draw conclusions; and as I came to 
myself, and gained courage to look at my face, altered sadly 
though not hopelessly, I felt glad that I had some time in which 
to retrieve before he should see me, and quickly forgot my momen- 
tary chagrin in pleasant anticipations for the future. 

We got on famously in our sea-side cottage. Our establishment 
was a@ most imposing one—we had, first, Mrs. Hart, the nurse 
brought down by the London doctor, and invested with sovereign 
rule over us all—a most needless investiture, for I should like to 
see the individual would have dared to oppose her. She was the 
very largest person I ever saw—so large that she had to be viewed 
in detail, one pair of eyes being insufficient to take in the vast im- 
posing whole. At any other time she would have oppressed me 
terribly, but in my then dreamy state she furnished me with food 
for a deal of languid speculation, and often, as I lay watching her, 
I have found myself vaguely wondering how much stuff it took to 
make her a gown, what possible size her gloves might be, and who 
built the amazing structures she termed caps, which, with the head 
they adorned, were quite out of my range of vision, except when 
she chanced to move to the farthest end of the room. 

Then we had Susan to cater for my especial wants, two other 
maids, two men, and a pony carriage—to say nothing of a curious 
page, whose speciality was to draw us along the beach in a bath- 
chair when disinclined for more active exercise, and to chatter 
incessantly while so doing. 

By degrees we were able to ramble about unattended, and it 
was in the course of these rambles that we chanced to make an 
acquaintance, rather an eccentric one for us, but who nevertheless 
contrived to interest us amazingly. This new source of interest 
was the result of an accident originating in Freddy’s spirit of 
inquiry, which was always sure to lead him into mischief. Root- 
ing one day in the sand he turned up what he termed “a very 
queer fish,” trying to open which his knife slipped, and closed on 
his thumb, inflicting a deep ugly cut. 

I was so frightened that at first I could hardly help him, for I 
had a terrible notion of lock-jaw being the inevitable consequence, 
when at that moment a gentleman chanced to pass by, and, seeing 
the accident, came promptly to our aid. 
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* You will be well in no time, my little man,” he said, as he un- 
clasped the knife, and bound his handkerchief round the hand ; 
but you must let me bring you home, for this should be seen to. 
And you, young lady, the sea breeze to-day is too sharp for you.” 
_ He was a tall man of apparently over sixty years, to judge by 
his snow- white hair, though the stately unbent figure and elastic 
step were hardly in keeping with such an age. A stranger surely ; 
yet, as I locked up in answer to his words, the conviction flashed 
upon me that I had seen his face before—when or where I could 
not think, but every feature, from the massive forehead to the 
stern mouth and firm strong jaw, was as a familiar household 
thing to me, and it was not till I saw the whole face change and 
soften, and something very like a tear gather in the deep grey eye, 
that I was recalled to a sense of the impropriety of my protracted 
gaze. 

“*T beg your pardon, I 

“You are not at all strong,” he said kindly, drawing my 
arm through his. ‘“ You want to be taken great care of. Now, 
Master ——” he looked down inquiringly. 

** Frederick Roland Wychnor,’ uel the wounded youth. 

* Frederick Roland Wychnor, you run home, and I will follow 
and dress that cut for you.” 

We walked the short distance to the cottage in silence, and on 
reaching it the stranger skilfully bound up the hand, and requested 
Mrs. Hart to prepare a cooling drink, blandly unconscious of the 
fact that that potent female was struck absolutely dumb at his 
audacity in presuming to give orders to her. 

He came next morning to ask for us, and after that no day 
passed without our seeing him, either on our walks or else indoors 
in the evening, if we chanced to have missed him. He had been a 
great traveller, had Mr. Lyle, and could tell us wonderful tales, 
which, coming from his grave lips, we knew must be true, and 
listened to with becoming reverence—a feeling that melted quickly 
into pleasant familiarity when we found how soft and genial he 
could be at times. And so the days slipped by till the fierce sum- 
mer heat had mellowed into the ‘‘soft shadowy” autumn, and the 
first week of October had drawn to a close when we were unex- 
pectedly deprived of our new friend. I learned the cause of his 
departure from a note given me one morning that he had promised 
to take us a long drive into the country: 

“My pEAR Cuitp—I regret I must leave you, as I am sum- 
moned in haste to the death-bed of a near relative. Believe me it 
shall not be my fault if I do not see you soon again, when, [ trust, 
the meeting will be as welcome to my little girl as it will surely be 
to her friend, “T. Lye.” 

We had now been six weeks absent from Wychnor, and Mr. 
Lyle being no longer at hand to entertain me, and my dreamy 
langour rapidly disappearing as I grew strong, I began again to 
wonder at the strange absence of aJl news from abroad. Luckily 
for my peace of mind, I chanced on an easy solution of the difli- 
culty. Noone had thought of writing to tell Herbert of our 
illness, and he was consequently ignorant of our having left the 

ark. Of course I would find all his letters there on my return. 
hy had I not remembered this sooner? *: « 1 did remember 
it, 1 was all anxiety to be home ; and without a moment's delay I 
wrote to Lady Maria, requesting our immediate recall, and, with 
Freddy’s connivance, got the letter posted unknown to Mrs, Hart, 
who, I shrewdly surmised, would be loth to resign her charge on 
such short notice. 

Next day but one brought Lady Maria’s answer. The carriage 
should be with us on the 12th. She hoped we were quite strong. 
She would have come to see us, but Justine objected (Mdlle. Jus- 
tine Antoinette Lagrange was her maid, or rather her mistress), 
and “it does not answer to irritate Justine.” She had not time to 
write more, for they were all coming home next day after a pro- 
tracted tour—her niece, Alice Clive, the two girls, and of course 
all the Wynfords—and she had a multitude of things to distract 
her. 

This was all, but it was quite enough for me; and with an 
exclamation of delight, 1 sprang from my seat in the garden, 
where I had betaken myself to read it, when suddenly a shadow 
crossed the sunlight, and looking up I saw William Crawford at 
my side. 

“Oh! William, I am so glad.” 

“ ily, my dearest !” pe 

I was clasped in his arms, and kissed in right warm brotherly 
fashion; and then he sat down with his arm still around me, 
and—oh! what a merciful dispensation it is that hides from us 
what the future has in store; but for it who could count on one 
hour’s unalloyed happiness in life—and then, in words I never 
could recall—I only know they were deep and strong as his own 
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true heart—he poured forth a wild passionate tale. He loved 
me—had loved me from the first moment, but had struggled with 
his love because he thought it hopeless, till now it had grown too 
strong for him—would I be his wife? “Not yet, Eily—I know 
you do not love me yet. I can wait; but, oh! for pity sake, give 
me one word of hope.” He had been absent, and had never heard 
of my illness, and now 

I was so stunned with grief and amazement I could only bow 
my head and shudder helplessly. Some faint suspicion might have 














darkly crossed my mind, but this wild vehement outburst from one 
so calm and self-contained—how should I have deamed of this ? 

“ Kily, won’t you speak to me?” ‘ 

“ Oh, William—dear Willie, forgive me; l—— 

¢¢ One word, Eily—say you will try to love me.” | 
“TI cannot tell a lie—I 


“God help me,” I cried passionately, 
cannot say it. I have no love to give.” 

He held my hands firmly, and looked at me, every trace of colour 
fading from his cheek. 

“ Tell me the truth—the simple truth. Is it because you have 
given it all to him?” 

I bent my head in silence—my face was answer enough. 

‘‘Then God help us both! God pity my love, my own heart’s 
darling |” 

He “pent and kissed me with such a look of tender pity in his 
white face—and next moment he was gone, leaving me, as when I 
had heard the self-same words from another, too utterly confused 
and startled to credit the evidence of my senses—to do other than 
deem myself the sport of a fantastic but now most miserable 
dream. : 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 


Sxetcu IT.—HOW MAT FLANNELY’S GOOD FORTUNE BROUGHT 
ILL-LUCK TO HIMSELF AND OTHERS. 

The road by which we next day travelled on our pleasant 
visit to the Furlongs of Clongarra was wild and picturesque. 
A long ravine covered with underwood and gray rocks—with 
an occasional pine rising in solitary stateliness from out the 
clumps of frosted evergreens, shaking the icicles from his 
plumed head as the sunshine rested there—spread itself out 
by the side of our mountain path, forming a most interesting 
subject for contemplation ; and then the dark hills, with their 
glittering crests of fairy frost-work, and the shimmering 
mountain streams, with the golden willows bending over. 
It was on that road, partly in the sunlight, partly by the light 
of the loveliest moon imaginable, that I heard the following 
story : 

‘* Mat Flannely was a decent, honest man”—Joseph said 
the words deliberately, and with a peculiar emphasis. 
Everybody knew it to be his character—everybody trusted, 
believed in, respected and esteemed the integrity of honest 
Matthew. He was a poor man of the labouring class—a 
man with a large family of, with one exception, almost help- 
less children; that exception was his daughter, half child, 
half woman—the dark-eyed, raven-haired Catherine, by some 
people regarded as the rising beauty of the country side. She 
was very handsome, Joseph said, about fifteen years be- 
fore—very handsome indeed, though a dark beauty, and con- 
sequently not to his taste; but nevertheless she was exceed- 
ingly admired, and might have got her choice of suitable 
matches had she not unfortunately acquired notions beyond 
her sphere, and taken it into her head to think that young 
Squire Galt himself was a captive to her charms. Whether 
this idea was to be attributed to any particular attentions 
bestowed upon her by the gentleman in question, my cousin 
could not positively say—though report, he added, had been 
trumpet-tongued upon the subject of Mr. Galt’s assiduities. 
That individual, however, was at the time secretly attached to 
a young lady rather more in his own siation—the orphan 
daughter of a professional man, who at the age of seventeen 
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had been left without the means of subsistence, save by hor 
own exertions or the assistance of such relatives as chose to 
take her desolate state into charitable consideration—a quiet, 
gentle, retiring girl, working constantly, and patiently, and 
conscientiously, without envy or repining—a girl with a sweet 
fair face, soft, prettily-shaded deep blue eyes, a delicate rose 
complexion, and masses of golden hair falling in heavy curls 
upon her neck. It was aface one could scarcely avoid loving, 
if but for its expression of trusting innocence ; but still there 
was in it a certain want, bearing more the character of an 
omission than any positive defect ; a vacancy, in fact—a look 
of indecision and uncertainty, as though that very essential 
faculty, self-reliance, had never (if indeed it existed at all) 
been sufficiently developed—the face, in fine, of a person very 
easily led; and perhaps of all the weaknesses to which our 
frail and erring nature is subject, this same predisposition to 
succumb indiscriminately to the will or the lead of others is 
about the most dangerous and disastrous. 

‘‘ What a foolish attachment!—it could never end in a 
matrimonial alliance,” the world had said—at least that por- 
tion of it who knew anything at all about the matter; and 
truly, considering that Edward Galt’s parents were still living, 
that he himself had been brought up literally to nothing, with 
the understanding that he was to come into possession of the 
property at his father’s death, that father being a strict up- 
holder of the doctrine that a portionless wife is an evil for 
ever, there did appear to be some grounds for the conclusion 
so universally arrived at by the good pcople of . The 
love, however, of Edward Galt and Nina Dedley had gone on 
clear and bright as a lighted stream, apparently interwoven 
with the very being of each, gladdening and making lifo beau- 
tiful with its hopeful smile. It was not difficult for anyone of 
penetration to perceive what the attraction was which drew 
this young man, with all his excellent prospects, so closely to 
the portionless girl. It is ever such a new and delightful 
feeling for a youth to find himself looked up to by a beautiful 
and charming woman, it elevates him so in his own estima- 
tion. After all, is it not the ministering to our individual 
vanity which constitutes the chiefest charm, 1f we would but 
acknowledge it, existent in those we love? Nina did so cling 
to him, did so look up to his superior intellect, his boasted 
strength of will—she so fully honoured him whom she had 
pledged herself one day yet solemnly to honour and to obey. 
it was a species of worship with her—not much of depth or 
solidity about it (the affection of her style of woman seldom 
has); but nevertheless it was very agreeable to experience, 
particularly as the blind god made up for all deficiencies, 
and that consequently the lover religiously believed that there 
was not a feeling of her heart he did not share, not a hope 
in which he was not included, not an idea of happiness in 
which he had not part—true as steel, unchanging as un- 
changed. 

It was the summer of the year 18—, and the lovely evening- 
tides of June were continually made the brighter by his pre- 
sence and companionship. A plain, shabbily-furnished house 
was that of Nina’s cousin, Mr. M‘Pherson, a canny Scots- 
man, now several years resident in Ireland, beneath whose roof 
the orphan girl had found ahome. She had been living there 
more than twelve months, teaching occasionally as a prepara- 
tory governess, and returning back after her hours of toil to 
the home which her taste in arranging, her natural neatness 
and desire to make it look bright and cheerful had rendered 
quite pleasing and even attractive. Her cousin was a coarse- 
minded common-idead middle-aged man; in manner a curious 
mixiure of servility and insolence, rough and heavy looking, 
yet with an acuteness in the upper part of the face which per- 
haps accounted for his having risen from absolute nothingness 
to his present position, He had been a widower some years, 
without either son or daughter to brighten or perplex him, 
owning no kindred spirit with anyone excepting it might be 
widowed sister—a termagant whom everybody dreaded, and 
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who occasionally came over from her own farm, a distance of 
some miles, to pay him a visit, and to institute inquiries of the 
housekeeper as to whether any audacious fair one was sus- 
pected of entertaining ideas matrimonial as to her inestim- 
able brother—a dangerous woman, a most steady, implacable, 
unrelenting enemy. She had watched with keen eyes the 
progress of the courtship between young Galt and her cousin ; 
had flattered and encouraged the former by every means within 
her power, and had lectured and counselled poor Nina, who 
really owned a terrible dread of her ; her exertions being alto- 
gether directed towards the accomplishment of a secret mar- 
riage as being the most decided method of securing one of the 
very best second-rate matches at that time available in the 
country—a course which, though ardently proposed by her 
lover, Nina had hitherto shrank from with instinctive distaste. 
Overruled, however, as she but too frequently was by the 
domination of this bold, unscrupulous woman, she could 
scarcely have dared much longer to withhold from Edward her 
unwilling consent, had not another admirer unexpectedly 
stepped in ; the result of which being that jealousy took such 
entire possession of the mind of the gentleman, and so foolish 
a little kind of pride and triumph held sway over that of -the 
lady, that things wore a very disheartening appearance indeed, 
and the Widow Hawkins was roused to the highest possible 
state of exasperation. 

At length, one summer’s morning, the entire locality was 
thrown into a state of consternation by the astounding intelli- 
gence that Nina Dedley had been fired at and severely wounded 
on the evening previous—fired at whilst sitting in the little 
jessamine arbour in the garden of her cousin’s house. [1 Lad 
been quite a lover’s bower this, for Edward Galt used to amuse 
himself bytimes with assisting the pretty Nina to twine the 
luxuriant branches beneath whose odorous shade they two 
seemed never tired of sitting to talk and dream the evening 


hours away. During the past few weeks indeed this pastime | 


had been somewhat interrupted ; for the latest comer, the new 
pretender, would for ever be coming in at the most inoppor- 
tune times and seasons; and when i/ree people, instead of 
two (which latter is the time immemorial orthodox number), 
meet at a tryst, the result is not, generally speaking, satis- 
factory ; yet, it was quite after the fashion that things do go 
on in the world, when a pretty young girl is foolish enough to 
fancy a handsome young gentleman who is not in a position 
to make her his wife, and another, seeing the state of affairs, 
chivalrously determines on entering the lists and winning the 
fair one for himself. 

A very ordinary story, after all, but not one altogether de- 
void of certain elements of tragedy; not that 1 am going to 
make a tragic hero of Nina Dedley’s lover—he, poor fellow, 
having nothing whatever to do with the circumstances which 
were so suddenly to exalt him to an eminence so in every way 
undesirable. "Lis true that jealousy had been awakened— 
that sharpest, keenest, and most maddening torment which 
human nature is capable of enduring, but he never entertained 
the slightest idea either of doing injury to himself or to any 
other in an insane fit of the green-eyed passion; and though 
he probably felt as much as any man under the circumstances, 
he did not go raging about like an escaped lunatic, or commit 
any of the absurdities so usual on such occasions. ‘‘ He was 
too deep for that,”’ his friends said, when the affair, with the 
addition of his name as the attempted assassin, was, before 
the lapse of thirty-six hours, openly discussed in the town 
of ———, it being, in fact, the only existing topic of conver- 
sation. And whilst one party (the gentlemen) were unani- 
mous in declaring him to have been a fool, ‘‘ the veriest 
donkey that ever lived, for running the risk of placing himself 


in such a position for any she that ever wore a head,” the. 


other (the ladies) were just as vehement in their declaration 
that he onght to be hanged, that |.c richly deserved it, and 
that they hoped he would. ‘ The dear, innocent, ansuspect- 
ing girl! all because indeed that she did not chose to give up 
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the acquaintance of another, who really had the heart to marry 
her, which he (the wretch) had not.” 

It was a sad day for the parents, that upon which they saw 
their only son taken off, under an escort of police, to the 
county prison on a charge so serions as that which was now 
preferred against him. The handsome, spirited, manly bo 
that the people had seen growing up from childhood before 
their eyes—a general favourite—liked and respected by all 
parties—no vice in him that anyone could ever see—and the 
kindest-hearted creature to the poor! An appalling thing it 
was—one of those sudden tempests which make one ever 
afterwards shudder at the sight of the lightest cloud that 
shadows our horizon, lest it, too, should be charged with simi- 
lar ruin. 

[TO BE CONTINVED.] | 





CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS. 


In London, or rather its vicinity, there are institutions which 
may be regarded as convalescent hospitals; but in this country we had 
until the present year, no such institution, although its desirability, o 
indeed absolute necessity, had been often demonstrated, and, first, by the 
Royal Report on the state of the Irish poor, Dr. Whately, Archbishor 
Murray, Mr. More O’Ferrall, and Mr. Naper being among the- commis- 
Sioners. The Sisters of Charity have established, in connexion with St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, a Convalescent Home, at Linden, Stillorgan, and I 
can testify to the advantages in the way of rapid recovery after acute 
diseise, and improvement of scrofulous cases which have already accrued. 
Funds are being collected for the establishment of another such institu- 
tion on an adjoining site. The change of air and of scene recruits health 
most rapidly, and many an artizan, if sent back, even after the most suc- 
cessful treatment, to his cheerless and unwholesome dwelling, relapses, 
or incurs the risk of other maladies. As the Sisters urge, “Few but 


those who are well acquainted with the different phases of languor, weak- 
ness, and prostration consequent on more serious maladies, and at the 
same time with the privations of the poor, who can so little afford the 
comforts, or even the time necessary for complete restoration, can judge 
how great the boon and blessing to them of finding a temporary home 
where they may freely, and at full ease, breathe the pure country air, and 
enjoy its energizing effects for a brief interval before returning to their 
daily cares.” These institutions deserve the support of the working 
classes—who lately subscribed £850 for a similar one in Birmingham— 
as well as of the wealthier classes, who can find no nobler cause in which 
to exercise their benevolence. During the American war the convales- 
cent homes or “ rests,” as they were called, which the Sanitary Commis- 
sion established, saved thousands of lives. The daily papers, about two 
years ago, contained most convincing letters upon this subject, recom- 
mending that testimonials to departed great ones should take this form, 
in place of useless erections which have too often disfigured instead of 
beautified our city, and one of the most influential of them has recently 
urged that the plots of ground upon which the Martello Towers stand 
should be allotted for the purpose, as these buildings are now to be re- 
moved. Almost any of the twenty-seven plots round Dublin Bay would 
b: suitable, and those at Killiney, Dalkey Island, and Howth, may be 
preferred, on the grounds of there being frequent trains running near to 
them by which patients might be conveyed. When the good work of 
establishing a convalescent hospital is commenced by the co-operation of 
the committees of various hospitals—and there is no better way of econo- 
mising their funds—it may be expected that wards will be gradually 
added to bear the name, and thus perpetuate the memory of the illus- 
trious whom it was intended to honour. A convalescent hospital should 
differ entirely from the character of a general hospital, and if constructed 
in neat cottages capable of holding about six, will, perhaps, best meet the 
requirements of cheapness, abundant ventilation, discipline, and good ex- 
ample, by which the homes of the poor will afterwards profit. In such 
an institution abundant employment of body and mind would be an im- 
portant element of cure.—Dr. Mapother’s Lectures on Public Health. 





Really it is disgraceful that men are so ill-taught and unpre- 
pared for social life as they are; often turning their best energies, thier 
acquisitions and their special advantages, into means of annoyance to 
those with whom they live. Some day it will be found out, that to bring 
up a man with a genial nature, a good temper, and a happy form of mind, 
is 2 greater effort than to perfect him in much knowledge and many ac- 
complishments. Then we might have tbat tolerance of other people’s 
pursuits, that absence of disputatiousness, and that freedom irom small 
fussiness, Which would render a companion a certain gain. 
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CITY RECORDS. 
1733,.—1734. 
( Continued). 


The following inscription was placed on a tombstone erected in 
Heydon churchyard, Yorkshire: “ Here lieth the body of William 
Staunton of Padington, buried the 18th of May, 1734, aged 97, 
who had by his first wife 28 children, and by a second wife, 17; 
was father to 45, grandfather to 86, great-grandfather to 23—in 
all, 251.” hae 

In this year died Lord Viscount Harrington, of the kingdom of 
Ireland, preferred to this title June 11, 1720. About twenty-five 
years ago, John Wildman of Beckett, Berkshire, Esq., settled his 
large estates on him, though no relation, having always resolved, as 
is expressed on his monument, “ to adopt some person his heir, ac- 
cording to the method of the Romans.” Some years after, another 
considerable estate was left him by Mr. Barrington, of Essex, 
whereupon he took that name, his former being Shute. He was 
author of “ Miscellanea Sacra,” 2 vols. 8vo., and of an essay on 
the “‘ Several Dispensations of God to Mankind.” He was one of 
the committee for petitioning to take off the Test (Sacramental 
Test Act), on which occasion he wrote several pamphlets. He 
married the daughter and sole heir of Sir William Daines of Bristol, 
by whom he left nine children, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
William Wildman, “ who inherits all his virtues and honours.” 

On May 15, a waggon-full of ancient and infirm freeholders, 
going from Waldshire, the seat of Sir Henry Furnese, Bart., to the 
election at Maidstone, the straw on which they sat was set on fire 
by a piece of lighted touchwood, whereby five of them were very 
much burned. 

1735. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—A statement of the 
city debts was made by the committee, who recommended a sum to 
be raised by granting annuities—the roll contains voluminous ac- 
counts of proceedings relative to the project. 

Same day—An application to parliament was resolved on for an 
act for the more easy recovery of small debts. ; 

9th June—A proclamation was issued by the Lord Mayor against 
wearing white roses. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—The Magazine in the Park began to be built. 

In January, a patent was granted by his Majesty and deputed, 
by the Right Honourable Edward Hopkins, Master of the Revels 
in Ireland, to Lewis Duval and his company of commedians acting 
in Rainsford-street, in consequence of which they pulled down the 
old theatre at Smock-alley to erect a new one thereon, and to open 
convenient streets for carriages to the Blind-quay. 

15th January—Dean Swift presented a memorial to the Lord 
Mayor for a piece of ground whereon to build an hospital for 
lunatics, and requiring Oxmantown green for the purpose.— 
Confirmed to him 26th July. 

Epitaph on a lady who loved talking found in manuscript in 
Watson’s almanac for 1735: 

‘** How apt are men to lye? How dare they say 
Where life is lost all learning fleets away, 
Since this glad grave holds Chloe, fair and young, 
Who, where she is, first learnt to hold her tongue.” 


The same almanac contains an interesting account of the travels 
of one Thomas Crawford and another to the north; the celerity 
of their journey may be ascertained by the following process of 
locomotion : “ The first night we lay at Drogheda ; the second, after 
escaping the perils of the road, we reached Nenagh ; and the third 
safely saw us at Lisburn.” 

About this time, when Mr. Cobb was Dean, the ancient re- 
cords of Christ Church were rescued from decay and ruin, having 
been neglected for many centuries. They were then transcribed 
into three large volumes called the “ Registrum Novum,” and are 
each separately marked with numbers referring to the originals, 
which were filed, and are now carefully preserved in the library of 
the Cathedral. There were appended to the copies faithful and 
elegant drawings of the seals. Besides these records and the White 
300k and Book of Obits, there are also in this depository the Black 

Book, containing many ancient and authentic records; the “ Reper- 
torium Viride,” a visitation book of the sixteenth century respect- 
ing the churches and religious houses in the archdiocese. 

In a letter of Mr. Oglethorp to the Governor of St. Augustine, 
dated Georgia, 15th February, 1735, the following passage occurs: 
“The gentleman who delivers this is of an ancient and noble 
family in Ireland. He has letters to you from the Countess of 
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Montejo, and from Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, who is now charged 
with the King of Spain’s affairs in England.” What relation did 
this lady bear to the present Empress of the French ? (a) 

In an old newspaper called the Weekly Oracle, of the 1st of 
February, 1735, is the following curious paragraph: “Thursday, 
29th May—lIn the evening a disorder of a very particular nature 
happened in Suffolk-street. °Tis said that several young gentle- 
men of distinction having met at a house there, calling themselves 
the ‘Calf’s Head Club,’ about seven o’clock a bonfire being lit 
up before the door, just when it was in its height they brought 
a calf’s head to the window, dressed in a napkin cap, and, after 
some huzzas, threw it into the fire. The mob were entertained 
with strong beer, and for some time hallooed as well as the best ; 
but taking a disgust at some healths which were proposed, grew 
so outrageous that they broke all the windows, forced themselves 
into the house, and would probably have pulled it down, had not 
the guards been sent to prevent further mischief. The damage is 
computed at some hundred pounds. The guards were posted all 
night in the street for the security of the neighbourhood. (bd) 


Stereotyping is said to have been suggested by William Ged of 
Edinburgh in this year, but it is also observed that it was known 
in 1711. This species of printing is ascribed by others to Mr. 
Trilloch in1779. The invention of it is also attributed to Francis 
Ambrose Didot of Paris about that year. But stereotype printin 
was in use in Holland in the last century, and a quarto bible mal 
Dutch folio bible were printed there. Stereotyping was introduced 
into London by Wilson in 1804. (c) 

In the year 1735 Curll was again summoned before the House 
of Lords, at the instigation of Pope, for publishing his letters. But 
although Pope took this step for the avowed purpose of annoying 
Curll, there can be little doubt that it was only a part of Pope’s 
grand scheme of mystification, for the purpose of inducing the 
world to believe that the publication of an authentic edition of 
his correspondence was a step which he was compelled to take. 
“MM. N.S.” in Notes and Queries states it may be of interest to 
put on record a correct report of what took place in the House of 
Lords undoubtedly at Pope’s suggestion, and on the application of 
Lord Islay. On the 12th of May, 1735, Curll advertised in the 


‘Daily Post-Boy the publication on that day of Mr. Pope’s literary 


correspondence, and in the Lords’ journal of that very same day 
we find the following entry: “12th May, 1735—Books printed 
for Curll to be seized.” Notice was taken in the House of an ad- 
vertisement printed in the newspaper intituled the Daily Post- 
Boy, Monday, 12th May, 1735, in these words: “ This day are. 
published, and most beautifully printed, Mr. Pope’s literary cor- 
respondence for thirty years, from 1704 to 1734, being a collec- 
tion of letters regularly digested, written by him to the Earl of 
Halifax, Earl of Burlington, Secretary Craggs, Sir William 
Trumbull, Mr. Wycherly, Arabella Fremor, and many other ladies, 
with their answers. Note—The original manuscripts may be seen 
at Mr. Curll’s house by all who desire it.” The advertisement being 
read by the clerk—ordered, that the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod do forthwith seize the impression of the book, and that Curll 
and Wilford do attend this House to-morrow. 

The books were duly seized, and on the following day Curll and 
Wilford appeared at the bar. The proceedings are recorded in 
the Lords’ journals. The order of yesterday being read, Wilford, 

tedmain, the printer, and Curll were called in and examined. 
The gentleman-usher reported he had seized 500 copies of the 
books, and the complaint was referred to a committee. 

“ The trickery of which Curll had hitherto been the sole victim 
was now to be played off upon the very body who were called upon 
to punish the unlucky bookseller. Curll had advertised, as directed 
by P. T., that the volume contained letters to certain noble lords, 
the publication of which was a breach of privilege; and Lord 
Islay, as will be seen, told the committee that he had one of the 
books at home, which was bought at Mr. Curll’s, and that in the 
117th page there was a letter to Mr. Jervis, which contained, as he 
apprehended, an abuse of the Earl of Burlington. But what are 
the reai facts, as exhibited in the record of the proceedings of the 
committee? Why, that the volume did not contain ‘any letter of 
any lord in it,’ and neither was the passage at page 107, which 
Lord Islay had in his book at home, to be found in any of the 
copies which had been supplied to Curll, and been seized by order 
of the house, and-produced before the committee.” 

(a) “ Ithuriel”— Notes and Queries. (b) Notes and Queries. 
(ce) “ Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates.” 
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EXCHANGE, CORK. 


CORK. 





In Number 76 we commenced our legal and historical notices 
of the city of Cork, and we now take leave, at the instance 
of several of our valued correspondents in that locality, to re- 
sume the subject. 

On the 28rd of May, in the eighth year of his reign, King 
John ordered Myles FitzHenry, Justiciary of Ireland, to take 
into the king’s hands the cities of Cork and Limerick. 
Henry ITl., by letters dated 8rd July, in the seventh year of 

reign—reciting that Thomas Fitz Anthony had not come 
to England, as he had been ordered, with the charter of King 
John, which he had of the custody of the city, according te 
the compact which was made between his father and Fitz 
Anthony—orders his justiciary to seize the lands and castles, 
and deliver them to the care of John Marshall during plea- 
sure, 

In the twenty-sixth year of his reign, Henry III. granted a 
new charter to the citizens, and in two years afterwards or- 
dered his treasurer to make certain allowances to his “‘ honest 
men of Cork.” 

Edward I., on the 12th of June, in the nineteonth year of 
his reign, re a new charter to the citizens, and abolished 








a custom that obliged the Mayor to go to Dublin to be sworn. 
It also grants to thes Mayor and| bailiffs the assize of bread, 
ale, weights and measures, with the office of clerk of the 
market, and all other privileges conferred by the charter of 
Henry III. 

Cork at this early period increased considerably in trade and 
population, owing principally to the protection of the English 
against the surrounding Irish. It was, however, found neces- 
sary, in order effectually to prevent the incursions of the latter, 
to fortify the town and surround it with walls. The work was 
accordingly accomplished at a very early period. 

Before the erection of these walls and works of defence the 
town, though it was then the principal mart and most dis- 
tinguished place in Munster, was little superior in extent or 
form to a considerable modern village ; but after these works 
and improvements were completed, it presented the appear- 
ance of a regularly fortified town; and by thus insuring ad- 
ditional security and protection, in those turbulent times, to the 
lives and properties of the people, it continued gradually to 
increase. 

The next charter bears date the 13th October, thirty-first of 
Edward I., 1808, which grants that the Mayor, bailiffs, and 
men of Cork should have murage, a8 in other towns in 
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Ireland, for six years. Many evidences might be produced to 
prove the extent and gradual increase of the commerce of the 
city at this period. It was not, however, entirely uninter- 
rupted, but had to contend against many difficulties and dis- 
advantages occasioned by those animosities which always sub- 
sisted between the English settlers and the original inhabi- 
tants of the country. Violent contentions now broke out 
between the lords of the Pale and the native Irish, and parti- 
eularly between the Earl of Ulster, O’Brien, and the Geral- 
dines, by which the trade of the town was considerably im- 
peded. These impediments, however, appear to have been 
but temporary ; they were generally of short duration, and 
were finally overcome by the perseverance and industry of the 
inhabitants. 

The next charter is dated the 20th January, twelfth of Ed- 
ward II. It recites the charter of Henry III., and commands 
that no stranger except the king’s servants should carry arms 
in the city; and this is followed by a grant from the same 
king of pannage, pontage, and kayage. 

There is inthe Record Office in London, on the Charter Roll 
of the sixteenth of Edward III., some proceedings relative to 
the citizens of Cork, concerning a place called the ‘‘ Faygh” 
near the city, for an annual fee-farm of six marks. In the 
succeeding reign (Richard II.) the city was reduced to great 
poverty by the incursions of the Irish. Provisions could not 
be obtained at any price, and the citizens applied to the king 
for license to import corn, which was granted to them. 

At this period it appears that a market was held in the city, 
for the king directs his orders to be publicly proclaimed on 
market days when the greater part of the city would be as- 
sembled. 

In the year 1492 Perkin Warbeck, who assumed the title of 
Duke of York, second son of Edward IV., arrived in Cork, 
where he was favourably received by the Mayor and citizens. 
Perkin from this city wrote to the Earls of Kildare and Des- 
mond for their assistance ; but before he received their answers 
he was invited by the King of France, and hastily left Cork. 
Three years afterwards he again arrived in the city, but meet- 
ing with little encouragement, he passed over to Scotland; 
and being obliged to fly that country, in consequence of the 
peace with England, he again returned to Cork, where in July, 
1497, he raised an army, and by the assistance of the Earl of 
Desmond procured ships to transport them to Cornwall, where 
on his landing he assumed the title of Edward IV. Finding 
his army decreasing, he surrendered himself, and was sent to 
the Tower. The Mayor of Cork, with his son, Dean of Lime- 
rick, were summoned to appear before parliament to answer 
for their encouragement of Warbeck, and the Earl of Kildare 
marched to Cork and placed there a strong garrison for the 
same reason. ‘The following year the Mayor was tried at 
Westminster, found guilty, and hanged with all the horrible 
formalities attendant upon an execution for high treason. 

However, the citizens were restored to royal favour, and 
received a new charter from Henry VII. confirming all former 
grants, with the port of the city, from Rewrone on the west to 
Denowdron on the east; and, in consequence of the poverty 
of the citizens, and in consideration of a gift of 20lb. of wax, 
they were released from all antecedent rents, and had granted 
to them the custody of the king’s castle during the king’s plea- 
sure, with permission to employ an agent in Englaad to watch 
over their affairs. 

All the privileges of the city were renewed and confirmed by 
Edward VI., and it was granted that no foreigner should buy 
corn, wool, or leather but of the citizens in the city, nor sell 
wine but in a ship, nor remain with his merchandize longer 
than forty days, without the consent of the Mayor ; no citizen 
should be arrested for debt outside the city, and the goods of 
citizens dying intestate should not be claimed by the crown. 
it was also provided they might marry their children without 
ey and that they should have all reasonable guilds like 
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Elizabeth, in the thirteenth year of her reign, gave a collar 
of SS to Maurice Roche, the Mayor, for his service against 
the Earl of Desmond, ‘ which collar, and the patent relating 
thereto, were left in the custody of Francis Kearney of Garrets- 
town.” 

Another charter grants that the Mayor, Recorder, and bai- 
liffs, and four senior aldermen who had served the office of 
mayor, should be keepers of the peace within the city, as well 
by land as by water, justices of oyer and terminer and general 
gaol delivery. 

At this time Camden thus describes the city: * It is of 
an oval form, enclosed with walls and encompassed with the 
river, which also crosses it, and is not accessible, save by 
bridges lying along as it were in one direct street with a 
bridge over it. It isa populous little trading town, and much 
resorted to; but so beset with rebel enemies on all sides, that 
they are obliged to keep constant watch as if the town were 
continually besieged, and dare not marry out their daughters 
into the country, but contract one with another amongst them- 
selves, whereby all the citizens are related in some degree or 
other.” 

On the death of Elizabeth, the Mayor, Recorder, and 
citizens refused to recognize James I., put all the citizens 
under arms, and strong guards upon their gates. They re- 
fused Sir Charles Wilmot and the English forces admission 
into the city unless with six soldiers, and forbid them to lodge 
in the suburbs. On the 11th May, 1603, the Lord Lieute- 
nant marched into the city, when some were executed by 
martial law; the Recorder was tried and acquitted, ** whereon 
the foreman of the jury was fined £200, and the rest of the jury 
in proportion.”’ 

On this occasion, the fort on the north side of the town, 
called Elizabeth Fort, was rebuilt, in addition to another small 
fort, called Catsfort. , 

In the year 1605, the city of Cork and its liberties were 
separated from the county, and made a distinct sounty. In 
1610, the judges gave it as their opinion that in Cork, by 
charter and act of parliament, the king was to have the great 
and petty customs of all strangers, but that the citizens were 
to be discharged of the great customs. Charles I. confirmed 
the former charters, and directed that the city, and the ground 
and premises as measured and settled, should be a county, and 
called the county of the city of Cork. This is now the 
governing charter. It appears that in the year 1638, the 
north and south bridges and the castles erected thereon were 
standing, for it is stated in Cox's MS. that a prodigious flood 
occurred this year in the Lee, which carried away both bridges 
and castles. On the restoration of Charles II., he was pub- 
licly proclaimed in Cork on the 10th May, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barrington was sent from that city to Wexford, to 
take upon himself the government of that place. 

The charter of James II. creates a guild of merchants and. 
of the staple, and grants, murage, anchorage, and stallage, for 
the maintenance of the city and repair of the walls, bridges, 
and pavements ; and the last charter granted to the corpora- 
tion is dated the 22nd of George II., which grants a license to 
hold two fairs at the Lough in the south liberties. 

About thé year 1706 Dean Swift thus wrote in relation to 
the ‘‘ beautiful city:’’ ‘* There is not an acre in Ireland turned 
to half its advantage ; yet it is better improved than the people, 
and all those evils are the effects of English misrule—so your 
sons and grand-children will find to their sorrow. Cork, in-. 
deed, was a place of trade, but for some years past is gone to 
decay, and the wretched merchants, instead of being dealers, 
are pedlars and cheats.” 

On the 22nd of August, 1818, the Commercial Buildings 
were finished. They were free to the public until the 29th 
of September, when subscriptions commenced. This building 
was from a design by Thomas Deane, and was built by a pro- 
prietary of 129 shareholders, at £100 each; incorporated by 
charter in the sixth year of the reign of George II. 
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DUBLIN AND ITS SUBURBS 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


NEWRATH-BRIDGE—BRIDAL PARTY. 
Having remounted our vehicle, we proceeded to the village, 


or rather hamlet of Newrath-bridge, prettily situated close by. 


the demesne of Rosanna, which is rich in what is called home 
scenery, having some very fine and aged timber. The mansion 
is old, and the demesne flat and destitute of variety. Here 
Mrs. Tighe, the fair authoress of ‘‘ Psyche,’’ composed 
her flowing numbers, and this circumstance constitutes the 
most interesting distinction of the scene. We baited our horse 
and refreshed ourselves at the inn of Newrath-bridge, which is 
a tolerably comfortable one, and much resorted to in summer 
by the inhabitants of Dublin, either on parties of pleasure or 
for temporary residence. An ordinary, or public table, is kept 
for the resident guests, who pay a weekly and moderate con- 
sideration for board andlodging. The airis accounted salutary 
for invalids, and the beauty of the surrounding scenery pecu- 
liarly invites to the benefits of exercise. 

During our short stay the whole establishment was set in 
motion, or more properly speaking in commotion, by the 
arrival of a bridal party from Dublin—a circumstance, I am 
told, frequently occurring. The curiosity of the inmates, of 
which there were many, was immediately rendered active, and 
I am certain had privacy been the object of the newly-married 
couple, it would have been better attained in the streets of 
Dublin than at the inn of Newrath-bridge, where they became 
the objects of an undivided, concentrated curiosity. 

Wicklow, the assize town of the county, is distant about 
two miles from Newrath-bridge. It is a poor place, without 
trade or manufactures. There is just over the town a bold 
headland, on which is a lighthouse and signal tower, and 
on the beach close by, called the Murragh, is a pretty race 
course. The Vartry discharges itself here into the sea, and 
the white trout sometimes run up beyond Rosanna, and afford 
good sport to the angler. 

On our return to town we visited Dunran, which presents 
to the stranger some very fine and interesting scenery. It is 
a vast glen—on one side bare rocks to an immense height, 
hanging in a thousand whimsical and some grand forms, with 
vast fragments tumbled from them and lying in romaniiec con- 
fusion. Some of the rocks bear singular and strikiig resem- 
blance to towers, spires, and minarets, and to works of forti- 
fication. On the other side is a fine mountain, covered with 
shrubby wood. ‘This wild pass leads to the bottom of an 
amphitheatre of mountain completely wooded. Hence a riding 
is cut through the hanging wood, which rises to a central spot 
which has been cleared and converted into a beautiful waving 
lawn, with many oaks and hollies scattered about it. In this 
place there is a cottage, having an oval room, from the win- 
dows of which are three views—one, of distant rich lands 
opening to the sea; another, to a great mountain; and the 
third, upon a part of the lawn. It forms upon the whole a 
most agreeable retreat. We passed soon after through New- 
townmountkennedy, a neat village, where there are bleach- 
grounds and cotton works. From this village a road branches 
off across the mountains to Roundwood. Excepting Mount- 
kennedy, the fine seat of the, late Lord Rossmore, and Altidore, 
that of the late Mr. Blachford, who had been married to a 
daughter of Mr. Henry Grattan’s, there is nothing to tempt a 
deviation from the road until the traveller reaches Delgany, 
with the exception of Hermitage, where was once a good 
mansion now in ruins. ‘This is among the beauties of the 
county Wicklow worth viewing. A narrow wavy glen, or 
tather ravine, is clothed on_both sides with wood, and along 
the side of a stream which is made to form a succession of 
Singular and picturesque cascades, you ascend by a pleasant 
path to a rustic cottage, near which a strong but rustic bridge 
18 thrown across the stream ‘and ravine, leading by a way 
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singularly beautiful, and commanding occasional views of the 
richest and most extensive kind, both sea and land. to Altidore 
house. Near to the entrance of Hermitage, on the roadside, 
is the beautiful and retired cottage of two gentlemen, who, 
forming the determination never to commit their happiness to 
the caprice or power of the other sex, devoted themselves 
solely to the empire of a strong and mutual friendship. Yet 
are they not churlish of the happiness they enjoy; they are 
polite snd hospitable, ever ready to impart the delights of 
their little Eden to the curious visitor. Here the daughters of 
Eve are welcome to enter, but not remain; and no “one can 
visit it without departing strongly impressed with the polite 
and cordial attentions of its owners, 

DELGANY. 

The village of Delgany is remarkable for the neatness, order, 
and rural decorations of its scattered cottages. The village is 
situated in a little winding valley sheltered on all sides, and 
opening a vista to the sea, of which there is a beautiful though 
circumscribed view in the distance. Bellvue forms one side 
of the valley. The grand entrance or gateway is very pretty, 
and the access to ‘the house” winds through well-disposed 
and effective plantations. The mansion is comfortable but 
not magnificent, the gardens tolerably extensive, and distin- 
guished for a very fine range of glass. From the house in 
front, is ® noble marine view and on a fine day, and when 
the atmosphere is clear, the Welch mountains are discernible 
to the naked eye. 








GLEN OF THE DOWNS. 

From Delgany we turned into the Glen of the Downs, the 
character of which differs much from the other glens which I 
have described. It is the high-road to Newtownmount- 
kennedy, &c. Everything in this glen is calculated for effect, 
and the liberality of nature is happily seconded by the hand 
of art. Immediately on turning into the glen from Delgany, 
the road for some perches is very close and narrow, and a 
picturesque cottage on the left looks down on the glen, and 
appears as if it had been formed in the living rock. A little 
onward the road expands, but not much. On each side, the 
hill, bold and high, is wooded to its summit; that on the left 
displaying less cultivation and art than on the other side, and 
entirely open to the road—various avenues, in sinuous and 
wild diversity, yielding free and easy admission to the clus- 
tered treasures of the hazel and the wood strawberry, blush- 
ing in the modest concealment of its foliage. Here and there 
the goat-tracks intersect each other along the face of the deep 
acclivities, where the small and yielding stones would render 
a heavier and less tenacious footstep impracticable. Ocea- 
sional openings, and patches of felled oak stripped of their 
bark, add by the variety of their aspect, to the beauty of the 
scene. More towards the midst of the glen and at the same 
side, an immense grey rock rises above the trees, nearly at 
the summit of the hill, and has the appearance of an ancient 
battlemented tower. On the opposite side, the road is sepa- 
rated from Mr. La Touche’s part of the glen by a high wall 
and a laurel hedge inside it; which, if necessary as a security 
against trespass, the pedestrian traveller must regret, as deny- 
ing to his view much of the beauty of the scene. If not the 
result of necessity, this barrier does not evince a very good 
taste. Within the wall, and between it and the mountain, is 
a rich stripe of pasture, tufted with indigenous brushwood 
and introduced shrubs and trees, through which a gurgling 
streamlet flows over its pebbled bed. The face of the moun- 
tain is covered with wood, principally oak ; and on its summit, 
proudly overlooking the trees and glen, is the octagon ban- 
quetting house, one of the ornaments of Bellvue demesne, and 
from which is a complete view not only of the glen, but of 
the sea. On little platforms or recesses in the face of the 
mountain, are two or three rustic cottages, which with the 
blue smoke curling from them through the rocks and trees, 
assist considerably to the general effect of the picture. 

On reaching the other extremity of the glen, the interruption 
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of the wall, which I have already complained of, ceases; and 
the view, open equally on both sides, presents on the right a 
beautiful green and well-dressed platform in front of a rustic 
cottage erected in the best taste, and the front and latticed 
casements decorated with woodbine and Chinese roses in 
most gay and luxuriant conjunction. This delightful little 
spot is separated from the road by a sunken fence, and con- 
nected with the octagon-house by a winding path through the 
wood. On the opposite side is a little cove indented in the 
wood and corresponding in appearance, being neatly dressed 
and shorn, and sprinkled over with ornamental shrubs. To 
the cottage, no access can be had without the permission of 
Mrs. La Touche, and strangers not aware of this circumstance, 
and unprovided against the contingency, must content them 
with a view en passant. Egress from the glen appears to be 
shut up by the beautiful conical hill, the great Sugar-loaf, 
which has a peculiar effect connected with a variety of views 
in the counties of Wicklow and Dublin. Taking a reluctant 
leave of the Glen of the Downs, we proceeded by an excellent 
road to 

BRAY, 
a small town ten miles from Dublin, and greatly resorted to 
in the summer season by parties of pleasure, and individuals 
and families lodging there for the benefit of sea-bathing, and 
attracted thither by the uncommon beauties of the surrounding 
and adjacent scenery. All the charms of nature seem congre- 
gated about Bray, which stands on a gentle ascent, having 
the sea on one side, and overlooking on the other a beautiful 
vale comprising what is called ‘‘the commons,” and nearer to 
its extremity, the Valley of Diamonds. Through this vale a 
trout-stream flows with silvery meandering course, and passing 
under the bridge of Bray, which is the boundary between the 
counties of Dublin and Wicklow, falls a little further on into 
the sea. From the bridge the view up and down the river is 
beautiful; and in the season is never without the living orna- 
ment of the angler, the stream abounding in fry of the salmon 
and white trout ; these rise greedily at the fly, and will take 
two and three at a time. The common or valley of Bray is 
bounded on either side by gentle swells and precipitous scaurs 
and steeps, and ornamented with cottages and villas exhibit- 
ing much variety of taste and natural and artificial beauty. 
At its head is distinguished the wooded entrance of the Dargle, 
of which I shall presently speak more at large, and beyond it 
a succession of beautiful hills rise, as they recede, into magni- 
tude and wildness. No view, probably, of the same extent can 
at times afford happier combinations than this. Sometimes a 
sunny shower passing over these hills seems to water them 
with drops of gold; at others, the morning mist, involving 
them in obscurity, gradually rises like a curtain, until at length 
it develops the full grand scene of mountain beauty; but, 
above all, perhaps, the eye is most delighted and the mind 
most harmonized when an autumn sun and intervening clouds 
throw these lovely hills into partial masses of light and alter- 
nate shade, gloom, and smiling gladness, and evanescent as 
the cause they spring from. Close by the town is a singularly 
bold and picturesque promontory called Bray Head, jutting 
out into the sea, which unceasingly dashes against its rocky 
base, about which, and up its steep and perpendicular face, 
various sea-fowl keep incessant clamour, and furnish amuse- 
ment to such as are fond of shooting them. On the land side 
of Bray Head is Kilruddery, the ancient seat of the Earls of 
Meath. The present earl, and his neighbours the Lords 
Powerscourt and Monck, have the merit of resisting the 
absentee mania, and of remaining at home, acknowledging the 
claims of local obligation, and receiving in return the tributes 
of respect and gratitude to which such conduci entitles them. 
THE END. 
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He is unfortunate who cannot bear misfortune. It shows a 
diseased mind to desire such things as cannot be obtained, and to be un- 


mindful of the misery of others. Hope is sweet. Most men are evil. 
Practise honesty. 
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THE CROSS OF CONG. 





We know of nothing in metal work anywhere finer than the 
grand processional cross which until lately occupied a position 
upon the altar of the Roman Catholic church of Cong, county 
Mayo. It is one of those wondrous works of decorative art 
which, visit it when you will, always discovers some hereto- 
fore unobserved feature of beauty. It is a thing in itself—a 
mighty fact in our archeological history which speaks trum- 
pet-tongued of the advanced position held by our artists in 
more of the arts, than one at a time when the Irish people are 
fashionably described as a herd of barbarians, filled with won- 
der and prejudice at the sight of a few artificers putting toge- 
ther a barrowfull of cut stones, setling them with lime and 
mortar, ‘* and not building in their own rough-and-ready way 
of ranging the rough stones in walls, and filling the interstices 
with mud !” 

The cross speaks of a branch of art in enamel which, if it 
did not originate in Ireland, at least received here its highest 
development—an art which has been lost, and which the most 
skilful chemists in England have attempted hitherto without 
success to re-discover. It speaks of a power exercised amongst 
our forefathers of producing jeweller’s work—nobody now 
knows how; it presents evidence of the fact, that while yet 
‘‘ science and art departments” had not been dreamt of in the 
British Isles or elsewhere, there existed in Lreland—even in 
poor, stony, rainy, inaccessible, despised Connaught—minds 
to conceive and hands to execute a work which in this, the 
nineteenth century, is the wonder and admiration of all be- 
holders—and all this, ere yet one foot of our commissioned 
civilizers had polluted the soil of Erin. About the origin and 
date of this cross there can be no divided opinion. It bears 
upon its silver sides a clearly executed inscription in the Irish 
language, which, besides giving the name of the king and of 
a contemporary dignitary of the Church, preserves that of the 
artist himself, who was an Irishman. A Latin inscription in 
the Irish character, which it also bears, informs us that it con- 
tains a precious relic—a portion of the wood of the ‘ truo 
cross,” which, as we learn from other sources, was presented 
at the beginning of the twelfth century by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff to Turlogh O’Connor, father of Roderick, or Ruari, the 
last native monarch of Ireland. A very excellent engraving, 
drawn by Fairholt, of this precious relic of the ancient Insh 
Church, occurs in Hall’s ‘‘Ireland.” ‘The illustration is ac- 
companied by a description chiefly from the pen of the late 
eminent Irishman, Professor MacCullagh, who in 1889 pre- 
sented the cross, which he had purchased from the parish 
priest of Cong, to the Royal Irish Academy. In our following 
notice we shall draw considerably on the remarks of the 
generous donor, who while in possession of the cross had 
ample and peculiar opportunities of examining it. 

In the centre of the arms, at their junction with the shaft, 
there is fixed a cruciform piece of oak, marked with the figure 
of a cross, and much older apparently than the rest of the 
wood, which is oak also. ‘This piece bears marks of the knife, 
as if it had been taken for the relic, though it is perhaps too 
large to be so, and besides it does not appear that the true 
cross was made of oak. Hereabouts, however, the relic cer- 
tainly was, for the place is surmounted by a very conspicuous 
crystal of quartz, not long, but round—being, in fact, a thick 
double-convex lens, with one surface much more convex than 


the other. 





When Cardinal Wiseman saw the cross in Dublin, his 
Eminence expressed an opinion that the old wood was not the 
relic. The latter he believed to have been a small morsel 


which was originally exhibited under the quartz lens, which 
allowed it to be seen considerably magnified. The cross 18 
studded with imitations of precious stones formed of enamel— 
more precious, perhaps, than the substance they were in- 
These studs or knobs display various 


tended to represent. 
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eolours and devices, executed in a manner now unknown, and 
are disposed at regular distances along the edges and else- 
where. The central crystal is surrounded by a wonderfully 
beautiful ornament of filigree work in lustrous gold; and all 
the rest of the cross, both before and behind, is one mass of 
glorious ornament, consisting of interwoven tracery richly 
gilt, or rather washed with gold in a manner, it is said, not 
known to modern artists. Both the tracery and the inscribed 
edging, which is of silver, are separated from the wooden 
frame of the cross by plates of copper or bronze, the whole 
being held together by nails, the heads of which represent 
fabulous animals. The shaft terminates below in the double 
head of an animal somewhat like a dog, and represented as 
biting the foot the cross. The eyes of this animal are ena- 
melled, and the workmanship generally is of wonderful beauty. 
The end is hollow, for the admission of a staff, by which the 
cross was carried, like the crozier of an archbishop. Some 
idea of the richness of the appearance of what may be consi- 
dered the front of the cross may be gathered from the fact, 
that it is divided by insertions of silver bands into no fewer 
than fifty panels. These bands and the edges of the cross 
are decorated with forty-three studs or knobs of particoloured 
enamel of various patterns, and all of a deep shade, contrast- 
ing with, and imparting to the large central crystal a very 
striking effect. The tracery in the panels, which is in bold 
relief, is in every instance composed of a pattern consisting of 
one or more animals, elaborately combined and interlaced, 
like the designs of the illuminated letters in our old Irish 
manuscripts. The silver band which bears the inscriptions 
passes outside all round the cross. ‘* The letters of the in- 
scriptions,” observes Mr. Hall, ‘‘ which are ‘ extremely clear,’ 
are NOT CUT, but PUNCHED, which may be proved by examin- 
ing the silver band, for they are exactly the same under it, 
which could not be the case unless they were produced in this 
way. The fact is curious, as it proves that the Ivish artist 
was acquainted with, and applied so much of the art of print- 
ing by single types, one for each letter, as answered his pur- 
pose; had his necessities required him to have made many 
inscriptions in a small space of time, no doubt his inven- 
tive faculty would have led him to have made a number of 
types, and have arranged them in the mode now adopted by 
printers.” 

Workmanship similar to that of the cross of Cong is found 
in other Irish remains of about the same period. ‘Lhe finest 
example which we know of, after the cross, is the cover of the 
bell of St. Patrick, now in the possession of the Rev. Dr. 
Todd. It is described by Stuart, in his ‘‘ History of Armagh,” 
as the bell which appears to have been the gift of Domnald 
O’Lochluin, king of Aileach Neid, to his friend Domnald Mac 
Amalgaid on his promotion to the see, in 1092. 

It has been long a marvel amongst all who have been 
in the habit of closely examining objects of ancient Irish 
decorative art, and more particularly our early illuminations, 
how it was that our ancient artificers could execute work 
which modern eyes can scarcely trace without the aid of mag- 
nifying glasses. Several of the brooches preserved in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, are in parts so 
finely chased, that it is clear the eye unassisted could not 
have accomplished the task. In the crystal in the cross of 
Cong we have evidence that at an early period the Irish were 
acquainted with the use of a lens. 

We have seen that in the year 1839 the great heirloom 
of the cathedral of Cong was presented to the Academy by 
Professor MacCullagh; who had purchased it from the 
clergyman of the place. We were informed on the spot last 
July that the price paid for it was £100, and that the vender 
(Wwe do not like to use the word clergyman) excused his conduct 
in secretly parting with the precious relic, by stating that he 
Wished to apply the funds thus raised to the repair of his 
chapel, which had been unroofed bya storm! We think that 
some of the parishioners of Cong, who, upon the discovery of | 
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the abstraction of their cross, nailed up the chapel, may be cx- 
cused for their expression of feeling. No more shall we say. 


W. TF. W. 





THE LATE JOHN ANSTER, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
By J. R. O’Fianacan, M.R.LA. 





Burt a short time has elapsed since our pages paid a just tribute to 
the memory of the late George Petrie—tlater still, during this 
present year, we gave utterance to our feelings of sorrow at the 
departure of our venerable friend and fellow-labourer, John D’Al- 
ton; and now I endeavour to put upon record the loss literature 
has sustained by the death of John Anster, whose ability as a poet 
has been recognised wherever the English language is understood. 
To those who knew and loved the man, his death is a sad bereaves 
ment. He was indeed a friend such as is rare; and when I look 
back in the long vista of years we were acquainted, and remember 
the free, spontaneous, and oft-renewed kindness I ever experienced 
at his hands, a sense of pleasant associations allays the sense of 
pain, and I am glad to have called him my friend! 

It is not, however, a mere lamentation for his loss, the expres- 
sion of sorrow for the calamity which is the common lot of mortals, 
that I wish to lay before the reader. Grief has but little variety 
in its expression ; sorrow is monotonous in tone, and when feelings 
are loosened find utterance in few words— 

“Nor dare she trust a longer lay, 
But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” 

I prefer to trace as best I can the life of my friend, showing 
what he was, how he achieved greatness, and how he lived—not 
uselessly or idly, but, conscious of having rare gifts, by their right- 
ful use producing works redounding to his own credit and the 
credit of his country. All we can aim at in this life is to live use- 
fully, and there can be no greater pleasure than, at the close of 
our earthly pilgrimage, to be able to look back on the path we have 
traversed, and feel we have neither loitered nor strayed. A wise 
man (Sir Benjamin Brodie) has said, “ there is nothing in the world 
so good as usefulness—it binds your fellow-creatures to you, and 
you to them ; it tends to the improvement of your own character, 
and it gives you a real importance in society much beyond what 
any artificial station can bestow.” 

The forefathers of Dr. Anster were located on the confines of 
the counties of Cork and Limerick, and the future poet was born 
at Charleville in the former county in 1793. He resided also for 
some period of his boyhood at Bruree, a few miles from Charle- 
ville, and was familiar in his youthful days with the moss-grown 
ruins and ivy-clad towers of the chief seat of the powerful Des- 
monds, Kilmallock—the Baalbec of Erin. That the sights and 
sounds of his boyhood’s home excited in his youthful breast poeti- 
cal feelings which soon burst forth in song, the themes he selected 
for his early poems sufliciently attest. 

Tradition informs us that Bruree, near Anster’s boyhood’s home, 
was selected from very early times as the place where the Irish 
bards met half-yearly in musical competition; and O'Halloran 
states ‘*these periodical re-unions were continued until the com- 
paratively recent period cf 1746.” Possibly the district still 
retains, floating in the air or imbedded im its soil, causes of 
poetical inspiration, which can only be felt by the sons of song. 

Having been well educated in classics, for which he ever retained 
a great taste, young Anster entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1810, and his collegiate career was a very distinguished one. He 
was elected a scholar of the University in 1814, and was a mem- 
ber of the great school for oratory, then as now possessing a 
number of gentlemen remarkable for highly intellectual powers— 
the College Historical Society. He closed the session of 1814 
with a speech which was honoured with the College Historical 
Society’s gold medal for oratory. While yet an under-graduate he 
published some early poems, which are ranked amongst the best 
juvenile efforts of theage. His love for German literature induced 
him to slate many poems written in that language; and he 
wrote the prize poem on the lamented death of the Princess Char- 
lotte in 1817, which abundantly proves his poetic talents to be of 
the highest order. ret 

The first collection of poems, with some additional translations 
from the German, were re-published in 1819. He had been for 
some time a contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, which also had 
secured the contributions of another eminent native of Cork—Dr. 
Maginn. While enriching the pages of Old Ebony, Anster gained 
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the friendship of that master of English verse—Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge; and I have seen, under Coleridge’s own hand, the just 
appreciation which the “old man eloquent” entertained of the 
Munster bard. As may well be conceived by those who were 
privileged to enjoy Dr. Anster’s friendship, the affectionate regard 
evinced towards him by the “* Ancient Mariner” was fully recipro- 
cated. The notion of translating Goethe’s wild and wondrous 
mystery, “Faust,” was first carried into practical operation by 
Anster so far back as June, 1820, when in that month’s Black- 
wood appeared portions of a translation which delighted the reac- 
ers by its force and beauty, and spurred Shelley as a rival into the 
lists. The poet of Weimar was alive, and generously and freely 
bore his high testimony to the merit of Anster’s verse. Coleridge, 
whose translation of ‘‘ Wallenstein” showed how capable he was of 
speaking with a potential voice on translations from the German, 
loudly applauded the efforts of Anster; and the judgment of the 
world of letters showed they were right. The translation of 
Anster, while faithful as a version of the German of Goethe, is 
one of the noblest poems in the English language regarded as an 
English work. Witness the glorious beauty of lines like these : 


“ Vanish, dark arches 
That over us bend— 
Let the blue sky in beauty 
Look in like a friend.” 


When it was published in a volume in 1835, the Edinburgh Re- 
view pronounced it “one of the few translations which in any 
language hold substantive rank in their own country, and are ad- 
mired, cited, and emulated in licu of their originals.” Before 
Anster’s “ Faust” all others shrink into littleness. ‘True, Shelley’s 
translation, so far as it goes, must be ever spoken of with praise, 
and hasan additional claim on my memory, for it was my privilege 
to have heard the charming lines charmingly read by one of Erin’s 
most gifted sons—the late John Banim. 

Of his legal career there is not much to know. He was called 
to the Irish bar in 1824, and went the Munster circuit, where he 
enlivened the bar mess by his wit and quaint pleasantry. Here, 
in the society of his most intellectual and gifted companions, the 
present Chief Baron Pigot, Jonathan Henn, Recorder Waggett, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Joshua Clarke, and others whose success 
has been the reward of high talents, Dr. Anster passed many a 
social hour. 

Some of his quaint sayings are remembered, and I may relate 
one. The difficulty of finding appropriate rhymes for certain 
words formed the subject of conversation one day, and Apocalypse 
was given as an instance. It proved a tough customer, and many 
tried to find a rhyme for it in vain. At length Anster exclaimed he 
had succeeded, and amidst the laughter of his companions uttered 
this by no means flattering nor indeed faithful picture of himself : 

** And Anster was there, with his pale face and chalky lips, 
Like to the beast that’s found in the Apocalypse.” 

He was a good-looking man, with fine intellectual countenance. 
His family possess an excellent portrait in oils and a bust, while 
the engraving given in “ Our Portrait Gallery,” Dublin University 
Magazine, was an excellent likeness. 

About the year 1837, the Lord Lieutenant appointed Dr. Anster 
Registrar to the High Court of Admiralty of Ireland, an office of 
considerable emolument, with little or no duties. The judge of 
this court, for many years, was the celebrated Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, whose career I have traced in my “ Recollections of the Irish 
Bar.” Sir Henry Meredyth, a very prosy legal functionary, was 
judge when Dr. Anster was appointed, and it is very possible he 
wrote the lines : 


“If you want to be bored, and bored to the very death, 
Go list to a speech from Sir Henry Meredyth,” 
for when the late Mr. Conway of the Dublin Evening Post heard 
of his recent appointment, and congratulated Anster on obtaining 
an official place, with a good salary and nothing to do, “I beg 
our pardon, my dear Conway,” replied Anster; “ the duties are 
y no means so light or pleasant as you imagine.” 
* Duties,” repeated Mr. Conway ; “I did not think there were 
any. What bave you to do?” 
“ Listen to Sir Henry Meredyth’s judgments,” replied the wit. 
The judgments of the present eminent and distinouished J udge 
Kelly are equally remarkable for grace of style and soundness of 
legal decision. 
Latterly Dr. Anster ceased to attend the Hall of the Courts. 
He never was fitted for the noise and bustle of practice at the b 
the contentions of the forum, the badgering of witnesses, and lacked 
the ready knack of speaking so essential to success in the courts. 
In 1841 a literary pension of £150 per annum was conferred upon 
him by her Majesty for his great services in the cause of literature 
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and nine years afterwards, in 1850, he became Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Dublin, for which office his tho- 
rough acquaintance with Roman law eminently fitted him. The 
tone of his mind, accustomed to patient research and laborious 
investigation, rendered the oflice of Professor of Civil Law well 
suited to him ; and his competency for this chair was proved by his 
tract called ‘“ Introductory Lecture on the Study of Civil Law,” 
which is a very able publication. This appeared in 1849, He 
also contributed various essays on general literature, written in an 
easy and clear style; and the prefaces to his works—‘ Faustus,” 
from the German of Goethe, the first part of which appeared in 
1855; “* Xeniola—poems and translations from Schiller and De la 
Motte Fouche ;” which appeared in 1837—may be referred to as 
characteristic of his style. 

He was a very eminent member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and on the recent occasion of my reading a memoir of the “ Life 
and Labours of the late John D'Alton,” seconded Mr. Harding’s 
motion, “ that this paper be referred to council for publication,” in 
a speech of some length, in which he alluded to Mr. D’Alton’s great 
talents, especially as a poet, and suggested the propriety of con- 
densing the elaborate poem of * Dermid,” and publishing it in the 
pages of this Magazine. He hailed its appearance with pleasure, 
and contributed a poem which appears in our first volume. 

Dr. Anster was a frequent contributor to the Dublin University 
Magazine, and many of his choicest poems are scattered through 
that able periodical. I note a few for reference. In vol. xvii, 
page 157, which appeared in January, 1841, we find his transla- 
tion from Kopisch’s ** Christmas Rhymes,” which are very enter- 
taining. He loved German mythology, and it is interesting to 
trace the close aflinity between the superstitions of one land and 
another. In Ireland, for instance, the fairies are quite akin and 
nearly identical with the German sprites, and while we have our 
busy working elves, they have the Heinzelmen, who worked for 
their favourites after this fashion, as rendered by Anster: 

‘** What an easy time, at the town of Cologne, 
Did the Hervzeimen make it long agone ! 
Was a man lazy, down he lay, 
Stretch’d on a bench, and slept away; 
And, quick as sight, 
Came the dwarfs by night, 
Glancing hither, prancing thither, clattering and pattering, 
Pushing, pucking, pulling, plucking, scraping, charring, sweeping, 
Worked the crowds of mannikins while Lazy-bones lay sleeping. 
Lazy-skin at last awakes him, yawning in the mid-day sun, 
And he laughs to find his day’s work to his hand already done.” 

In the Dublin University Maguzine for April, 1844,* is printed 
his exquisite translations of Schiller’s “‘ Hero and Leander,” full 
of graceful imagery and felicitious diction. Latterly he wrote a 
good many poems, which are found in Macmillan’s Magazine ; 
but the closing work of his life was the publication, in 1864, of 
the second part of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

I have now traced pretty closely his literary career. Of his 
domestic life—that home of the affections—I do not know if it is 
right to introduce details to the public; but I may truly say he 
had every happiness that identity of tastes and social virtues can 
bring to the possessor. Mrs. Anster, whose maiden name was 
Bennett, is a highly accomplished lady, and felt justly proud of 
her husband’s fame. Her daughters possess the conjoint tastes of 
their parents. The elder of his two surviving sons is, I understand, 
a law student; the younger follows the medical profession. 

Although Dr. Anster latterly suffered from repeated attacks of 
gout, no very serious apprehensions were felt for his life, and he 
went about apparently strong and vigorous. But the enemy was 
at work, and the hour of separation was at hand. On Saturday 
there were grief and fears at his residence, No. 5 Lower Gloucester- 
street, Dublin, and on Sunday, 9th June, 1867, the disease reached 
a vital part, and Dr. Anster was no more! 

We cannot more appropriately conclude this brief sketch of a 
dear departed friend than by this graceful tribute paid to him by 
a brother poet: 


TO THE TRANSLATOR OF GOETHE’s “ FAUST.” 


“ Enchanter! thou hast made the spell thine own, 
Buried in silence with the mighty dead; 
The weird light from the wizard’s grave is shed, 
Dancing on rubied pane and pillared stone. 
Hark ! through the haunted choir the swelling tone— 
That midnight chaunt of dolour and of dread—. 
A wailing from death's cold and startled bed: 
And now "tis woman's broken-hearted moan— 
Margaret! poor child, thy choking sob I hear, 
And the fiend’s laugh rings wildly through the pile. 
Margaret ! forsaken one! the spell hath stood, 
And, in charmed might, Enchanter, wins the ear, 
. Yea, and the heart of SHaAKsPRARE’s own proud isle, 
To grant, by Rhine’s green wave, meet rivalhood,” 


¢ Vol. xxiii., page 452, - 








* Keats died of consumption at Rome a short ti 
the gulf phy oe Had > lived he would possibly have produced greater poetry 


than any since Milton, whom he surpasses in the sense of the Beautiful. 


DREAMS BEFORE DEATH. ° 
BY T. C. IRWIN. 





Scene.—Rome. An early morning in December, 
KEATS AND A FRIEND.* 


FRIEND. 


We sat too late last night ; thy cheek is pale. 
Again this must not happen; tell me, friend, 
Art thou in pain ? how feelest thou this morn ? 


KEATS. 


Calmer in spirit than for many months, 

Though with a dragging in the heart and brain 

As though some greater world—the sun mayhap— 
Attracted from the vast this little life. 

The morning air seems thick and prison-pent. 
Thou seest those green and level streaks of space 
Beneath the purple clouds—at morn and even 
Toward them I turn, yearning for the clear air 

Of those fresh-breathing regions. 


FRIEND. 


Companion dear, 
Thy soul was ever as a haunted realm 
Of bright and remote fancies; thou ne’er dwelt 
As others on the earth; the child’s dream life 
Is still thine own. Of late thy spirit seems 
Like to a crescent moon, half bathed in light, 
Half dark with looking on the shadow land. 


KEATS. 


Would, would that my last hour indeed was come! 
They say that I am dying; some pronounce 
I cannot wear away another month. 
Were I assured the period were so near, 
I’d seek that green and pleasant ground without 
Those ivied crumbling walls of rich red brick, 
Near Cestiu’s keen-wedged pyramid, and there 
Choosing some spot, in sunny grasses resting, 
Sing o’er my fancied grave. 
FRIEND. 
How wore the night with thee ? 
KEATS. 
Dreaming—dreaming ; 
A restless sleep, peopled with fantasies— 
Visions of things that soon may happen. 


FRIEND. 
Tell me thy dream. 


KEATS. 
Mid many there came one which oft is mine. 
I picture me the moment of my death, 
When I shall speed sheer up the shadowy sky, 
Perplexed and very strange, the while I view 
The earth roll from me, like a vast dark wave 
Through the deep midnight; until soon my soul, 
Thus disenthralled of matter, care, and pain, 
Cleaving with burning pinions the free void, 
Careers rejoicing toward an Eden shore 
Stretching in light along the blue, with vales 
Like mellow tracts in summer’s evening sky, 
And golden-domed charmed woods, o’ertopped 
By superb mountain clouds, where spirits repose 
In dreams divine, and pace their summit’s surge, 
Looking upon dominion far and wide. 

FRIEND. 
Hast thou yet turned those visions into shape ? 

KEATS. 
Alas! not I. Death’s shadowy hand benumbs 
The sensibility for beauty words 
Of colour and of music, once my delight. 
Impression, to the which expression is 
Converse, grows faint; formless, ideas are air ; 
While rich thoughts richer seem the way they’re served, 
As golden fruitage handed by a nymph 
On aureate salvers. Language, sooth to say— 
This clothing of the soul is, at its best, 
But a pale image of the fantasy. 
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Oh : there are dreams the tongue makes palpable 
Which in this poor conveyance look 2s small 

As splendid planets seen through telescopes— 
Visions of beauty and of good divine, 

Which, when they visit me in trancéd calm, 

1 feel the dim earth rolling toward the heavens. 
And as though God were listening to their birth. 
But they are gone, and I shall write no more ' 


FRIEND. 


And yet to the imaginative mind 

Creation is a delight supreme, which brings 

The spirit nearest God ; poets bequeath 

Their lives unto the world they seem to lose; 
Existence universal becomes theirs, 

And millions henceforth in their minds and hearts 
Live, drinking from the fountains they have raised 
by the soul’s magic, beauty, and power, and love. 


KEATS. 


Alas! no more for me the enchanted soul !— 

The bright delights of far imaginings, 

The charm of the sweet blood whose every pulse, 
Kindling the sense, was imaged in the brain, 
Flashing with thoughts which I thought beautiful, 
And fragment fancies which of late attained 

A higher sphere sublime. Death, coming Death, 
Has quench’d Love—the central source of all 
That e’er has aimed at perfectness ; and now 


‘In this dry brain, where life flickers awhile, 


Thoughts unsymmetrical and musicless 
Alone inhabit; like a barren moor 
Whose Genius—when in early days ’twas green 


With summer, breathed on from the eastern sea— 


Was a fair spirit of Greece, has now become 
An ignus fatuus, demon-like and mad. 
Death has o’erthrown the altar and the god 
Before he levels their poor minister. 
But yet 
The time will come, perchance, when in some star 
My voice shall ring in its blue twilight, quickening 
The pulses of its spirits with my song. 
There is no secant of time: why should I force 
A bud to which this life is but a spring, 
When thousand summers wait us in yon skies. 
Oh, grand it is to think of the infinite life! 
What undreamed themes await the poet there, 
When the winged soul—as free as yon plumed cloud 
That, fired with dawn, above the Alban hills 
Courses the austere azure—travels on 
A glorious troubadour from orb to orb! 
Often | image to my heart a scene 
In that great future; and my eyes the while 
Fill up with tears. 
FRIEND. 
Tell it to me. 


KEATS. 


I float along in a moon-crescent barque 

Down some great river in the sunset land. 

Friends, lovers, are around me; some late known, 
Late come from the bright spheres that sail the skies; 
But all are poets—such will men become 

When Death has swept the dust stain from their souls, 
And the new senses the new life shall bring 

Make all in love with beauty. I see them rest, 
Vestured in modest innocence again ; 

Passions have clouded off, and each pure soul, 
Though filling with the wisdom of his God, 

With every year that rolls the stars along 

Has learned to be a child again in Heaven. 

Round me they throng—some vivid with delight, 
Glittering like stars, laughing celestial joy ; 

The great and aged are clear and luminous souls, 
Solemn in their great happiness. Meanwhile 

The mooned barque moves down the gloaming waste, 
Amid the rosy ebbing of its waves— 

Such waftage as the wind gives yon fair cloud 

That sails tlre sapphire morning. Ali have struck 
Their lyres, and rolled forth glorious sonoreus songs 
In memory of their mighty homes. My turn 
Arrives; and taking up some simple instrument, 

I fix my eyes on one faint speck of light, 
Perchance seen o’er some purple mountain’s rim, 
And with the heart that beats within me now 

Shall tell of the green earth where I was born. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART II. 
(Continued from page 545.) 
Anot eight months after the close of the foregoing trans- 
actions, I was on my way to visit the Ballywellan station of 
police, which was a mile anda half beyond Jemmy Mul- 
vany’s house. 

When I was something about a quarter of a mile from 
Jemmy’s my horse dropped a shoe, and I stopped at the 
forge at the cross-roads adverted to in the beginning of this 
story. While Micky Monaghan, the smith, was pointing a 
few nails to put on the shoe, three men came into the forge— 
two of them much younger than the other, who came in 
first. 

“‘Micky,”’ said he, ‘ will you lend these boys your sledge 
for a few throws? they have a half-pint bet.” 

‘‘The sorra sledge you'll get here to-day, boys; my sledge 
is cracked already with your work, and you’d knock the piece 
out of the corner of it on the hard road.” 

‘¢ Show it here, Micky ?” said he, taking it up. 

It was handed round and examined. Amongst the rest, it 
was referred to me to say if there was any danger of injuring 
it. I looked at it. 

*‘ Not the least,” said I; “the bit is out already.” 

‘* Death an’ ages, is it?” said Micky. ‘“ Bad cess to you, 
Andy Quinn ; ’twas you done that a~Sunday—and I told you 
not to touch it. There’s no hoe with those youngsters. 
You may have it now and welcome, boys; the mischief’s done 
already—but see, boys, don’t throw on the road.” 

To this they agreed, and went out, taking the sledge with 
them. Somehow or other, there had been a crack near the 
corner of the sledge, and the piece had been knocked off— 
whether by Andy Quinn or not I cannot say—and the 
deficiency was about an inch and a-half by an inch, and of 
a triangular shape. Having looked at it for a particular 
purpose when referred to, I had remarked it rather accu- 
rately. When the shoe was on, I mounted. my horse and 
rode away. 

** What has all this to say to the story?” Stop a while. 
I told you you should be content to take things as I got 
them myself. 

Six weeks after I had been in the forge, I received a re- 
port of outrage from Constable Answell, that John Corigan’s 
barn had been broken into in the night, and robbed of four 
new sacks and a quantity of dressed flax, besides a small 
quantity of threshed corn. I mounted my horse, and pro- 
ceeded ‘‘to visit the scene.” Constable Answell met me at the 
spot, and we proceeded to examine into the circumstances. 
John Corigan himself had been from home, and had not yet 
returned. Mrs. Corigan could give no further account of 
the occurrence than that the barn-door had been broken open 
and the sacks, flax, &c., carried away. ‘“ Sure there was the 
door to be seen smashed to pieces, and the things gone. It’s 
a pretty story for himself when he comes home.” 

Answell and I then commenced to examine the barn and 
premises for any footsteps or other marks which might prove 
‘a clue to the discovery of the perpetrators.” Answell 
poked about in one direction, and I poked about in another ; 
we met and passed once or twice. 

“It’s no use, your honour,” said he. 
be made of it.”’ 

“I fear not,” said I, and we passed round again. 

I went into the barn; the door lay broken off the lower 
hinge against the wall inside. Two boards had been broken 
completely off, the rest of the door clung together, but was 
much shattered. A mark on the door-case, near the lock, 
caught my eye; another and another upon the boards of 
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the door itself—the very same. I looked at the detached 
boards which -lay on the floor; I found the same mark 
strongiy impressed upon one of them, and in some degree, 
but not so plainly, on the other. I knew the mark. 

‘Come, Answell,”’ said I, “ there is no use in stopping 
here any longer.” 

“ Indeed, I think not, sir, and I’d give a trifle to pin the 
rascals—but it’s no use.” 

We left the place. We remained silent for some time, 
both musing, but, oh! how differently. At last I said in 
rather a gay and pleasant tone— 

* Answell, will you think it very strange if I tell you that 
I know who broke in the barn, and where in all likelihood 
we shall find the stolen goods ; and further, that I found it 
all out while I was in the barn ?” 

‘Think it strange! I couldn’t think your honour was 
much less than a witch or a fairy,” said Answell, 

“ You might be set down for a witch if you found it out,” 
said I, “and I might be set down for a fool if I did not.” 

We proceeded again in silence for some time, when 
Answell ventured to ask— 

“What does your honour suspect about it, or how did you 
find it out ?” 

All T can say, Answell, is this—that I can take my oath, 
and safely take it, to the instrument which was used ‘in 
breaking that door, and that I know the person to whom it 
belongs. But step out, we have no time to lose; I'll trot on 
and be at Mr. D—— the magistrate before you. Make no 
delay.” 

I was not long in getting there, and Answell arrived in 
some short time after. I had sworn an information as to 
my suspicions and my reason for the same, being against 
Michael Monaghan the smith at the cross-roads of Augha- 
creen, and I described to Mr. D——_the circumstance about 
the sledge with the piece out of the corner, corresponding 
with the marks upon the barn-door, and my not having the 
slightest doubt that the said sledge was the instrument used 
in breaking it open. We procured a search-warrant against 
Michael Monaghan’s house and premises, and we were to 
bring the sledge and compare it with the marks upon the 
door. 

I now thought myself a very clever fellow; [had nodoubt of 
getting the stolen goods somewhere in or about Monaghan’s. 
The sacks could be identified, having the letters “J. C.” 
marked in white paint about the middle. The flax could 
also be identified if the cord in which it was tied in hanks 
had not been removed. 

The next day we went to work, and were at Monaghan’s 
just after daylight. I knocked at the door, and Monaghan 
himself opened it ; he had just risen and was dressed. I told 
him shortly what brought me there, and he seemed com- 
pletely upset and distracted. He asked me “ what reason I 
had to suspect him or his house; that there never was a 
whimper against him or one belonging to him; that he could 
get the best of characters.” 

** Sure, your own honour would bail me a hundred pounds ; 
aren’t you looking at me early and late these seven years?” 

I then told him I should search his house and premises. 

** Oh, and a hundred welcomes, your honour. ‘To be sure, 
why not? Mary get up with you in there.” 

But Mary was up already, for she had heard some of the 
conversation, and was standing nearly dressed inside the 
room-door. « 


“My God! what will become of us? 











We may quit the 


country after this anyhow, Micky, avic machree,” and she 
clapped her hands as the lower order of the Trish women 
alone can clap them. 

We then searched the house and premises very closely, and 
Monaghan himself assisted me, opening every box and cup- 
board in the house. He seemed greatly distressed, muttering 
every now and then, ‘*My God! who could have done this?— 
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who coulé have done this? We’re ruined while we live— 

ruined out and out.” But if his wife attempted to join him 

in his wailings, he instantly checked her with a * Whist! 

woman, what are you crying about? Arra hold your tongue, 

will you? What can they do? Quit your crying, I tell 
ou.” 

Not an iota, or as a lawyer would say, not a scintilla 
could we find ; nor was there anything in the manner of either 
Monaghan or his wife which could lead me to suppose they 
had been concerned in the robbery—quite the contrary. 
“But the sledge—the sledge,” thought I; “I cannot be wrong 
about that.” 

“Ts the forge open ?”’ said I. 

“ No, your honour, but [’ll open it for you in two twos,” 
and he unlocked the padlock and let me in. 

“There’s not a pinsworth here, your honour, but what 
belongs to the forge,” said he, taking down a board-shutter 
from an open window. “And not all that same,” he con- 
tinued, “ for some blackguards stole my sledge—the sledge 
your own honour saw the day you were here, that had the 
piece out of the corner.” 

“T remember,” said I; but I searched up and down for 
the sledge nevertheless, while he thought it was merely a 
continuation of the search for the other things. It was not 
to be had. 

“When was it stolen, Micky ?” said I. 

“The same day your honour was here last. The youngsters, 
when the whiskey was won, left it here upon this window; I 
saw them leave it there myself, and they brought me with 
them to M‘Cormack’s public-house to give me share of it, and 
I thought no more of the forge that night, your honour. The 
little boy locked the door, but he took no notice of the win- 
dow or the sledge; the window’s next the road, and some 
person passing the way must have carried it off.” 

‘And what have you done ever since ?” said I, “ for you 
know you could not do your work without one.”’ 

“T haven’t much heavy work, your honour; and when I 
wanted one, the gossoon used to slip up to Paddy Maher’s 
for the loan of one. But is there anything about it, your 
honour ?” , 

“No, Micky,” said I—“nothing. Come, Answell. Micky, 
you know I could not help it ; I only did my duty, and I’m 
sorry to disturb or annoy you.” 

“ But it’s only fair to ask who swore against us, your 
honour, or who sent you here?” ! 

“Oh, nobody knows anything about it but yourselves, 
Micky, and say nothing about it. I tell you that no one 
knows anything about it but yourselves and me.” 

“But, your honour, it’s only fair to ask, for I’d like to 
know the rascal that suspected us.” 

“ Never mind, Micky; I tell you again that there is no 
harm done if you hold your tongue.” 

Answell and I then left the place, and I went to Maher’s, 
where I ascertained that Monaghan had borrowed a sledge 
several times during the period alluded to. I was disap- 
pointed at this—and yet why should I feel disappointed ? 
Monaghan was a very respectable man, and had always 
borne a good character, and why should I wish to find him 
otherwise now? I must do myself the justice to say that 
the thought was no sooner formed than it passed away. 
‘T'was evident the sledge was not there; he had stated that 
it had been stolen before I even hinted at the subject, and I 
had ascertained that he told the truth about getting the loan 
of one from Maher. So far, then, the sledge business was a 
complete failure. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Many men treat others as though they were demons, and then 
express surprise that they do not act like angels. Know opportunity. 
Use thy friends. What thou seest wrong in thy neighbour avoid thyself. 
Restore what is committed to thy trust. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFB, 
FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 


Sxetcu W.—HOW MAT FLANNELY’S GOOD FORTUNE BROUGHT 
ILL-LUCK TO HIMSELF AND OTHERS. 


It was upon information furnished by Mrs. Hawkins that 
young Galt had been arrested. She had seen him, she said, 
upon the fatal evening ‘‘ spying” about the place, quite near 
the spot were the violent deed had been subsequently com- 
mitted. She had seen him hiding behind a thorn-hedge, and 
evidently desirous of not being himself discovered by her. She 
had noted his wild, haggard looks—the furtive glances he 
threw in her direction, which had the effect of awakening her 
suspicions and inducing her to watch him. She could swear 
he had something in his hand that he was endeavouring to 
secrete ; and to the best of her belief she certainly did consi- 
der that something to have been a pistol. She should never 
forgive herself for not having demanded from him an explana- 
tion as to the motive of his conduct, and also for not having 
warned her cousin to absent herself from the garden, knowing 
as she did the near vicinity of one who was conducting him- 
self in so suspicious a manner; instead of which she had re- 
turned to her own home, in her own gig, which she herself 
was driving, hearing in the distance the report of a pistol- 
shot, and receiving in the morning the intelligence that hor 
cousin had been barbarously fired at by some person unknown. 
At which point of her interesting evidence before the magis- 
trate, the good lady thought fit to set up a howl of the most 
alarming description, which largely enlisted the sympathies of 
the auditors in her favour. In addition to this testimony, 
some other witnesses were also produced, affording certain 
statements of a slightly corroborative character. Mr. Galt 
had been seen by them also in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
M‘Pherson’s house; his absence from home, too, about that 
particular hour was duly attested, and some real or supposed 
disorder in his looks and appearance having been noted by the 
servant who had let him in on his return to his father’s 
house—probably the result of the secret gnawing of that 
jealousy which it had cost him so much to master. Altoge- 
ther, what with the knowledge of the antecedents of the 
story—the fact of his recently strongly-expressed dissatisfac- 
tion at what he had been overheard to term Nina’s heartless 
trifling, so positively sworn to by that young lady’s relative— 
the many angry scenes which had latterly taken place between 
them, and, above all, the suspicious manner of his appearance, 
as also stated by that same individual, a case was made out 
for a jury, and Edward Galt was formally commited for trial, 
to the inexpressible grief of all who knew him, 

Now, during the period which elapsed between the day of 
his committal and that upon which the case was expected to be 
brought on—a term of several weeks—Kate Flannely, who had 
manifested an extraordinary degree of interest in the matter, 
and was, in fact, like one deranged when she beheld Mr. Galt 
borne ignominiously away from the home where he had been 
born, amidst the tears and lamentations of the entire house- 
hold—Kate Flannely was missing, at least the neighbours 
knew nothing of her whereabouts, whatever her own family 
might—that is, the children and her mother ; for Mat himself 
had gone, as was his custom, to England for the hay-making, 
on the very morning succeeding the night when Nina Dedley 
was shot, and was not expected to return until after the har- 
vest there was reaped and home. Kate was missing, and none 
could tell why. Of course, there were not wanting scan- 
dalous tongues to exhaust their venom in the endeavour to 
sully her hitherto spotless name; but the Flannelys at that 
time were rather liked by their immediate neighbours, end 
the character of the ‘‘ honest man’s child” was defended by 
many an humble admirer of the father’s integrity and truth. 
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At length, just about a week before the trial, Kate returned, 
and with her Mat himself—a hale, strong, healthy man then ; 
you would never suppose that it would take but a very few 
years to render him the miserable, shrunken skeleton he has 
since so unhappily become. They came back in the night 
quite secretly, and nobody ever beheld Flannely’s face until 
the day of the important trial. ee 

How the time had passed with the unfortunate accused is 
not very easy to be imagined. It was pitiable to see him, my 
cousin said, pacing up and down the gloomy apartment in that 
dreadful prison (for all bail had been sternly refused), worn 
and wasted with debility and suffering, but still asserting 
his innocence in terms that never faltered—the simple, 
powerful acceuis of all-subduing truth. Once, and once only, 
did he give expression to his indignation, and that was on the 
occasion of a visit from the counsel for the prosecution with 
the offer of a compromise—a piece of ingenuity concocted by 
the united intelligence of Mr. M‘Pherson and his sister, and 
was to the effect that if Edward Galt, Esq., would agree 
forthwith to become the husband of the lady he had so irre- 
parably injured, the principal prosecutor (Mrs. Hawkins) 
should not appear against him. The whole case would con- 
quently fall to the ground, and the matter at present so 
serious in its aspect would, with the sacrifice of some little 
pecuniary consideration in the way of penalty incurred by the 
non-appearance of the witness, be with little difficulty satis- 
factorily arranged. A proposition not without its temptations 
to one so hopelessly cireumstanced as he was; but to his 
honour be it recorded, his steadfast repelling of such insidious 
iure—his indignant renunciation of such degrading offer. 
‘¢ What! buy his liberty by such an act as that—take to him 
a wife who could lend herself to such a scheme’”’ (if indeed she 
did)! ‘No, sir,” he said, in the conclusion of his reply to 
the worldly wise man of the law (who very possibly regarded 
him as one of the best specimens of the genus idiot he had 
ever before set eyes upon)—‘‘ No, sir; in God and in mine own 
innocence do I place my trust. You may take as my answer 
back to your employers that Edward Galt would rather forfeit 
his life upon the scaffold for an uncommitted crime, than 
deserve to lose it, as he should, by meanly stooping to the com- 
mission of one.” 

It was noble, manly, Jrish-like ; and I reverenoed the idea of 
that man for ever afterwards. 

The day of trial—oh! what a day that is! what a dread- 
ful, terror-striking day ! how the heart must sink—how every 
nerve must tremble with that quick-coming emoiion, that 
terrible combination of hope and fear which makes one sick 
even to think about! The day of trial came at last—a beauti- 
ful, glowing harvest day. Should he return from that court 
to the dismal place from whence he came, there, or in some 
similar prison-house, to languish out the dreary period of im- 
prisonment which might constitute the term of his undeserved, 
yet still how dreaded sentence ; or should he go forth free as 
the breath of heaven on his native hills—free as the open 
smile of the gladsome sunshine—free as the dancing waters of 
the winding river, the kisses of whose waves lay bright as 
tears upon the dear loved lands of the home where he was born ! 
Poor fellow! when he thought of all that was at stake he was 
hopeless—miserable enough. It was hard, very hard; and he 
felt his strength giving way before the pressure that was laid 
upon it. He could only strive to assume the outward bearing 
of that innocence which alone throughout had supported him ; 
to do more was simply impossible. Yet he must fight the 
battle through. Very pale and wearied he looked, with an 
expression of mortal anxiety upon the face, as though it had 
been sculptured there—a restless, anxious look, which all his 
efiorts to preserve a calm, dignified demeanour could not for 
more than a passing moment even partially conceal. More 
and more fixed and painful, deepening into a look of positive 
agony, did that expression become, as after glancing round 
furtively at the array of faces gleaming from floor to roof of 
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that stifling overcrowded court, he beheld Nina—his Nina— 
she whom he had loved beyond all the world—she whom he 
had thought of, watched over, yearned for as the partner of 
his home, his future loved and cherished wife, a trembling, 
white, transparent shadow, worn almost to a skeleton, with 
scarce enough life left to admit of her being supported into 
that witness-box, to give evidence against the man who would 
have perished to save her from the lightest approach of harm. 
The unhappy girl was all but inarticulate in the delivery of 
the few sentences she was called upon to speak, which literally 
proved little or nothing against the accused party; and what 
she did state appeared to be more the result of certain repre- 
sentations maliciously presented to her mind, than any posi- 
tive recollection of the occurrence personally remembered b 
herself. The head was ever a weak one, and it had been tam- 
pered with—that was the idea suggested to the more saga- 
cious, but unfortunately these were onlya select few. The great 
majority, touched by her appearance, her suffering state, and 
the overpowering emotion with which she spoke were unani- 
mous in declaring in her favour (or rather in favour of the 
conspiracy concocted for her) ; and when she was borne away 
(poor bewildered being !) fainting, and to all appearance lifeless, 
in sight of these countless, tearful eyes, there arose a murmur 
of sympathy, denunciation, and excitement which was not 
without much difficulty suppressed. 

Witness after witness was chen examined ; and all that cruel, 
heartrending tiresomeness of legal flippancy, jest, and wit, 
which makes so hideous a caricature even of the most appal- 
ling representations of justice, was duly perpetrated and en- 
acted whilst everything short of the forfeiture of the life of a 
fellow-creature hung suspended in the balance, and the ghastly 
spectre of unmerited conviction was scaring away even reason 
itself from the burning brain of the hapless victim. At length 
the case for the prosecution closed, and the defence was as 
vigorously begun. There was an opening speech of great 
pathos and power, to which the opposition party (and their 
name was legion) listened in stony silence, refusing to be con- 
vinced—the examination of several respectable witnesses suc- 
ceeding, who one and all bore testimony to the previously 
high character of the accused; but, alas! the previous good 
name bore not with it the weight to trample down the evil 
testimony arrayed against it; all that could be said was, that 
he had been ever righteous in all his deeds before—ever 
lionourable, ever kindly, and believed to be utterly incapable 
of doing injury to anyone. But all this did not prove him 
guiltless of the crime now laid to his charge; all this could 
not emancipate him from the fetters woven for him by the evil 
mind—the deep-laid machinations of an unprincipled woman ; 
all this was powerless to win a free acquittal. All that it could 
command would be the humiliating recommendation to mercy. 
To mercy, for acrime of which he was, as the new-born infant, 
innocent. Then, what would free him—what was to achieve 
the victory—to what or to whom was he to owe his libera- 
tion? ‘To Mat Flannely—honest Mat Flannelly, and his 
daughter Kate. 

A breathless excitement prevailed in the court during the 
period occupied by the deposition of the former—a some- 
what roundabout, lengthened story as stated by him, but told 
as a short one amounted to this—that early upon the morn- 
ing of the day succeeding the event for which Mr. Galt was 
now standing his trial, he being on his way towards Dublin 
journeying on foot, with the intention of taking his passage 
from that metropolis for Liverpool, had happened to meet Mrs. 
Hawkins, who was an early riser, being in the habit of over- 
seeing the work herself. Mat was, he said, taking a short-cut 
over some fields appertaining to the party in question, when 
she suddenly came up to him, asking if he wanted a day’s 
work, as she was short of mowers, and she knew he was a 
clever scythesman. Mat declined, saying that he was already, 


he feared, somewhat late for the work at the other side of the 
channel, and that as the remuneration for labour there was 60 
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much better than in Ireland, he had always made it a point to 
go; adding that he did not purpose returning until after—not 
only the hay, but the harvest was in. Mrs. Hawkins then 
having asked him concerning her brother’s family, who lived 
but a little distance from the Flannelys, and whom she stated 
she had not seen for more than a fortnight, Mat, not without 
some hesitation (it being particularly disagreeable intelligence), 
told her briefly of the unhappy circumstance of the previous 
evening—how Miss Dedley had been fired at and wounded, 
and of all the consternation this unexpected calamity had 
occasioned. Not one word had been said by either of Mr. 
Galt’s, or any other person’s guilt or complicity in the matter. 
But the witness said that after an exclamation of surprise, 
his auditor had stood very still, and as if thinking deeply for 
some minutes—*‘‘ studying like,” as Mat expressed it, with 
her brows knitted and a wicked look upon her face. Then 
she said to him, after the putting of a few ordinary questions 
relative to the catastrophe, ‘*‘ You are not to come back, you 
say, until after the harvest ?” to which he replied as before 
stated. Upon hearing which, she gave him half-a-crown to 
pay for his night’s lodging, bade him good-morning, and walked 
away, Flannely said, ‘‘ like one in a doldrum or dream.” 

Now, nobody had minded—if anybody had seen this inter- 
view between the arch-contriver and the man who first had 
given her intimation of the event, out of which she had 
wickedly fabricated this entire case. So that nobody was in a 
position to frustrate or defeat her—nobody but him. And 
Edward Galt owed it to the woman’s quick-wittedness of 
Flannely’s daughter Catherine, who had been away from 
home for a day or two hay-making at some gyntleman’s seat, 
and who saw her father some hours after his conversation with 
the Widow Hawkins, as he stopped to bid her farewell in 
passing, resting for a while to take his frugal mid-day meal, 
and happening to tell his daughter what had passed between 
Mrs. Hawkins and himself, little dreaming of what vital import 
that tale should yet become. The result of this was, that 
Kate Flannely no sooner became aware of the proceedings in- 
stituted against Mr. Galt, than she went immediately to Mount 
St. Michael to make this communication to the father of the 
accused, who, distracted as he was, scarce capable of compre- 
hending, referred her, with but little thought of its importance, 
to his son’s solicitor. That gentleman, however, happening 
to see the matter in a different light, immediately furnished 
Kate Flannely with funds to follow her father, to find and 
bring him back before the day of trial. It was a work of 
considerable difficulty, but yet she did it; with scarce a clue 
wherewith to guide her, she traced him to the north of 
England after weeks of anxiety, fatigue, and labour, return- 
ing with him triumphantly at last, to free the man whom she 
still insanely believed loved her despite all. 

[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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MEANS FOR THE PREVENTION OF DROWNING. 


Dr. Mapother says: “I have recently visited several stations of the 
Royal Humane Society, including the chief station on the Serpentine, 
and have communicated with the secretary and surgeons. It is of the 
utmost importance to instruct the public on the best means of reviving 
the person immediately on being rescued from the water, and while being 
carried to the nearest hospital or recovery-house upon any car, cab, cart, 
door, or stretcher which may be first procured. For this purpose I 
would suggest that notices such as the following (which are slightly 
altered from those of the Humane Society) should be posted in con- 
spicuous places, especially in the vicinity of waters. — 

“The plan pursued by the Royal Humane Society in London would be 
the most suitable for Dublin, and the most economical. It is, that a 
tavern at about every quarter of a mile along the river, or as near as 
possible to other waters, should be a station, where a drag, pole, and 
ropes should be kept in readiness for use by the porter of the establish- 
ment and the police. The porter and the assistants of the establishment 
should be fully instructed in the method of reviving the drowned which 
I have described, and a warm bed and other appliances for restoring 
warmth should be always available. The proprietor should be paid £1 
for every drowning case treated in his house. 


» 


— 





“‘A general medical practitioner should be chosen as medi 
for a limited district, and his services, or those of his Pa rermegee . - 
— ah oe In London 4 2 act gratuitously, and are selected solely 

roximity to t jater. ll 
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“Such of the hospitals as are near to waters might in certain cases be 
still resorted to; but a recent case of drowning proved how danzerous it 
is to convey patients to them from long distances. The patient showed 
signs of returning life while being carried, but was bevond hope when the 
hospital was reached. After the drags are purchased, the only annual 
expense would be the reward of £1 in each case, the total number of 
"ea is about 40 in the year. 

“ The notices containing the instructions for recovery mi i 
the address of the stations and of the medical efleue, ond _ “hod 
be posted extensively. 

“ Medals and certificates would be awarded by the Royal Humane 
Society, as is stated in the secretary’s letter. 

“The following, headed by a map of Dublin showing the recovery 
stations, might be adopted as a form of public notice: ; 


TREATMENT OF DROWNING. 

“1. Convey the patient at once, on any available vehicle, to the nearest 
hospital or recovery-house, after havin turned the body for a minute oa 
the face, to allow water to escape. Notice should be sent immediately to 
the nearest hospital or recovery-house. 

“2. Place the body on the back, with the head and shoulders slightly 
raised ; free the mouth and nostrils, and draw forward the tongue, and 
keep it so, if necessary, by a band round the jaw. 

“3. While the patient is being carr‘ed, draw in air by pulling the arms 
quietly and steadily above the head, and after keeping them so for two 
seconds force o t air, by folding them down and pressing them against 
the sides for two seconds, according to Dr. Silvester’s method, approved 
of by the Royal Humane Society, &c. These movements are to be re- 
peated regularly fifteen times a minute, until spontaneous breathing 
occurs, when circulation and warmth may be promoted by means here- 
after mentioned. 

“4. While the above means are being used, apply snuff or smelling- 
salts to the nose, or tickle the throat with a feather, and rub the limbs 
and face briskly in the direction of the heart. 


TREATMENT AFTER BREATHING IS RESTORED, IF MEDICAL AID BE 
UNATTAINABLE. 

“1. Promote warmth and circulation by (1) a warm bath for five 
minutes ; (2) by rubbing the surface briskly towards the heart; (3) by 
warm blankets or flannels, and botties of hot water, or heated bricks to 
the pit of stomach, armpits, thighs, calves, or soles of the feet. 

“2. When the patient can swallow, small quantities of wine or spirits, 
with warm water or coffee, may be given, and if difficulty of breathing is 
complained of, mustard poultices will give relief.”—Lectures on Public 
Health. 





CITY RECORDS. 


1736, 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 


19th April—An address voted to his majesty against the reduc- 
tion of gold coin. 

10th May—Another address presented to his majesty on the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—£1,500 borrowed from 
the hospital. pod 

Fourth Friday after Christmas—The committee for raising 
money by annuities propose the scheme which will be found at 
pages 874, 875 (of the Roll). 

"escent avieous —Obelick at the Boyne erected. 

The Manchester Journal for the year 1736 opens with a singular 
and amusing article on the public evils of “ single-blessedness,” 
which commences by lamenting the general neglect, or rather 
contempt into which matrimony had fallen, and proceeds to 
point out the mischief which accrues to the country in conse- 
quence. Then follows “ the humble petition from thirt thousand 
virgins, spinsters, and widows in Great Britain,” which, whether 
it be fictitious or real, sets forth some curious and interesting facts. 
The preamble is as follows: “That a multitude of people in all 
ages has been accounted the truest riches and security of a king- 
dom.” Then the petitioners set forth “their readiness to enter t 
state of matrimony, to contribute their honest endeavours towards 
the peopling and enriching their native country ; that notwith- 
standing these, their good inclinations are rendered of none effect 
by the indolence, perverseness, and avarice of the men, who enjoy 
the sole privilege of professing love and proposing matrimony, but 
make little or no use of it, unless sometimes “4 the — “4 ow : 
that by this neglect the petitioners remain at present wholly un- 
serviceable to their king and country—a consideration which fills 
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their hearts with sorrow. The petitioners, therefore, pray ‘ Henry 
Storecastle, Esq.’—to whom the petition is addressed—to lay their 
case before the king and parliament, and propose what methods 
may be thought most proper for redress of their grievances.” 

The writer proceeds to remark upon this “ glorious instance of 
public spirit,” and bestows some high praise upon the dear crea- 
tures who show themselves ‘so zealous for the service of their 
country.” Upon diligent inquiry, he says, he finds that there were 
at least 800,000 females “ ripe and fit for marriage ;” and then, by 
way of propounding a remedy for the evils referred to, suggests 
that an act be passed to ditqualify all unmarried men from hold- 
ing any post of honour, trust, or profit, or sitting in either house 
of parliament.” Then follows a curious provision proposing a tax 
of £10 upon any man possessing an estate of £100 per annum 
who choses to remain single after twenty-five years of age, one-half 
of the money thereby raised to be distributed as a reward amongst 
those having numerous families, to assist them in bringing up their 
offspring. 

There is a paragraph which shows that the nomination borough 
of Thetford, which was once a Bishop’s see, was formerly a county 
town, as it states that “last week the assizes ended at Thetford for 
the county of Norfolk.” 

The following paragraph is illustrative of the state of the coast- 
ing trade between Leith and London at this time: ‘Edinburgh, 
23rd March—Yesterday, at a numerous meeting of merchants in 
town trading to London, it was agreed that ten ships and no more 
should be employed in the trade, and that they should lie on for 
goods for fourteen days and no longer, both at London and Leith, 
which cannot miss to establish a more regular communication 
betwixt those places than has ever hitherto obtained.” 

There is apparently a good summary of foreign news from the 
evening post, but it contains nothing of interest now, except that 
it shows that even then France and Austria were quarrelling about 

taly. 
In the London News is a brief notice of an act of parliament in 
reference to a branch of “native industry,” which appears to 
have been hailed with considerable satisfaction. It is as follows: 
“ Amongst the several public spirited acts by which the legislature 
has distinguished itself since the beginning of this session, we must 
not forget the article of sail-cloth, a branch of trade which till 
of late was entirely monopolised by the Dutch; but the encourage- 
ment it has received for some years past has already put it in our 
wer to outdo our rivals, and the further countenance which it is 
ike to meet with will enable us to supply the neighbouring nations 
with that commodity.” 

The city of Norwich, once famous for its crape manufacture, 
when that article was in high estimation (but unfortunately that 
radical De Foe cried it down so thoroughly in his “ Speculum 
Crape Gown-orum,” that it fell into disrepute and speedily de- 
clined), seemed to have been put into spirits this year, as we learn 
from the following notice: “ ‘They write from Norwich that upon 
the prospect of an act of parliament passing to allow the wear of 
stuffs, printed and painted, made of linen and cotton-wool manu- 
factured in Great Britain, several of the principal worsted manu- 
facturers in the city intend to set up linen and cotton manufacture.” 

The Irish intelligence shows that the adulteration of drugs is a 
— of old standing, an act having been passed by the legis- 

ature ‘‘ for preventing frauds and abuses committed in the making 
and vending of unsound, adulterated drugs and medicines.” 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” is an old proverb, and 
this it seems would apply to “ pedestrianism,” besides other amuse- 
ments which have been handed down to us by our forefathers. 
The paper before us in reference to this subject states ** Yesterday 
Mr. Aaron Newboldt, poulterer, in Leadenhall market, that 
walked, about seven years ago in Moorfield, 100 miles in 27 hours, 
made a match to walk the same ground for 100 guineas. 

A poetical contributor sends the editor a few lines for insertion, 
and respectfully requests him to “pardon the impertinence of his 
unknown friend, J. M.,” whose muse, it must be confessed, does 
not soar very high, although he gives us a somewhat curiously- 
original passage on civil war. He says, 

“ Intestine war is England’s deadly foe ; 
And such must follow if our trade’s destroyed, 
For trade’s importance to the common weal 
Is as the heart to th’ animal machine.” 


It appears from the following brief paragraph that the clerg 
were then “up in arms” on the subject of tithes: “ April “ead 
Petitions arrive daily in town from the clergy of all parts against 
the Quakers’ Tithe Bill, and the towns of Reading, Maidenhead, 
and Windsor have been presented this week.” 
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The following paragraph goes to show that music was not in 
very high estimation with the gallant officer who had charge of 
Gibraltar: “* We hear that a company of Italian singers, putting 
in at Gibraltar on their way to the court of Lisbon, were forbid 
to land by the brave English governor of that port, and were 
told that if they attempted it the garrison should fire upon them ; 
upon which they retired, greatly amazed to meet with such treat- 
ment from the English.” 

To those whose business it is to study the variations in the 
markets, the following list of prices for the year 1736 will no 
doubt be interesting : (a) 


Wheat, 30s. to 31s. per quarter. New hops, £5 to £6 per cwt. 


Rye, 12s. to 18s, » Coals, 24s. to 2’s. per chald. 
Barley, 13s. to 19s. - Bank Stock, £151. 
Oats, 10s. to 14s. - India Stock, £175 10s, 


Hogs’ pease, 16s. to 19s. ,, 
Horse beans, 20s. to 22s. 4, 
Pale malt, 20s. to 21s. ” 
Brown malt, 16s. to 18s. ,, 
Old hops, £3 to £5 per cwt. 


South-sea Stock, £98. 

Price of meal and cheese at Man- 
chester—Meal, from ls. to 19s. 
per load; cheese, 24s. to 25s. per 
cwt. 


“In this year a Lieutenant Chaplain, quartered at Gibraltar, 
was informed by Captain Nesbit in the same garrison that in the 
spring of the year many whales frequented the north-west coast of 
Ireland, from Tyland Head in the county of Donegal to the bay 
of Sligo. Chaplain, being an enterprizing man, came to Ireland 
on the speculation of fishing for whales. He accordingly procured 
two boats, to be made upon the model of those used in the Green- 
land seas, and furnished ‘himself with narpoons and other instru- 
ments; but although there was a great abundance of whales:seen, 
he was not able to kill more than two in eight years. Attributing 
his ill success to the want of sufficient apparatus, he applied to 
parliament for aid, and obtained a grant of £500, but died before 
it was paid. His brother pursued his plan for eight years with no 
better success. In 1759 two gentlemen of the name of Nesbit, 
who lived near Killybegs, on the sea coast of Donegal, and who 
were very skilful in the herring fishery,, seeing whales in great 
abundance, revived Chaplain’s undertaking ; and having engaged 
some in the project, procured a ship, to be fitted up in the Green- 
land way, with five boats of a new construction. ‘They also en- 
gaged harpooners and other persons experienced in the Greenland 
fishery, and in 1760 began to fish; but although they saw many 
whales, they could not kill any. At length it was discovered that 
the method of fishing in Greenland would not suit in these seas. 
In Greenland, the water being always calm, the boats are not 
agitated, so that the harpooner is more sure of his stroke; and the 
whale frequently bends his head downwards, in order to plunge 
under water, which the fishers call backing, and while straining 
and tightening the ship, the harpooner avails himself of that 
moment to strike, and the harpoon enters deeply, which it would 
not do if the skin hung loose over the blubber. In these seas, on 
the contrary, the water is always rough, either by a wind or 4 
swell, so that the harpooner can take no aim, and the whale sel- 
dom backing, but lying extended on the surface of the water, with 
the skin loose and flaccid over the fat, the harpoon, though it may 
reach him with considerable force, does not enter. 

“Mr. Nesbit, perceiving this, in order to give greater power to 
the harpoon and lances, contrived to discharge them from a swivel 
gun, which succeeded so well, that in 1762 he killed three whales, 
and in 1763, two of a very large description, when the Irish par- 
liament granted him an aid of £1,500. It is to be observed that 
in the sea off the coast of Donegal there are, besides the whales 
that yield bone and blubber, the fin-fish, the porpoise, the sun- 
fish, and the spermaceti whales, besides seals. The teeth of the 
spermaceti whale are shaped like a cucumber, and are about 
eighteen inches long; they are as white as ivory, take a fine 
polish, and make very beautiful and durable handles for knives and 
forks. The sun-fish is valuable for the oil that is extracted from 
the liver, each yielding about a tun. They used to be found in 
these waters all the year, and taken with great ease. 


“ Here’s a blue-jacket tells me—I should not forget 
(An ‘ O’Taffrail,’ well used to the hake and the haw!) 
To inquire if the whale is harpoonable yet; 
Are sun-fishes seen inthe broad Donegal ? 
No! the whales, since the Union, deserted its wave, 
But some lone ones were gathered while haply they stayed; 
And an oil was distilled from the blubber that gave 
All the splendour of sunsine, when sunshine was fled.” (6) 


(a) Newspaper cutting. (5) Irish Penny Magazine. 
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ANGLESEY-BRIDGE, CORK. 


CORK. 





“Then towns he quickened by mechanic arts, 
And bade the fervent city glow with toil; 
Bade social commerce raise renowned marts— 
Join land to land, and marry soil to soil ; 
Unite the poles, and, without bloody spoil, 
Bring home of either Ind the gorgeous stores. 
Or, should despotic rage the world embroil, 
Bade tyrants tremble on remotest shores, 
While o’er th’ encircling deep Britanma’s thunder roars.” 
THOMPSON. 
“In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given me share— 
I still had hope, my long vacation past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


“ Seat of my youth, where every sport could please.” 


{ny our last number we gave what we may call a resumé of all 
or the principal charters conferred on the city of Cork, and 
now, in recognition of the unexampled success of our Journal 
in the “ beautiful city,” we, at the request of several of our 

d friends and patrons there, now propose to give a few 
notes touching the more modern history of the city, as we 
may not again for some time have an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging our obligations to the literati there. 





Cork, as Mrs. Hall informs us, holds rank as the second 
city of Irelend in extent, population, and commercial im- 
portance. It has acheerful and prosperous aspect; the leading 
streets are wide, and though the houses may be described as 
built with studied irregularity, their character is by no means 
ungraceful or unpleasing. The quays at either side of the 
Lee—here of course a river muddied from traflic—are con- 
structed of granite, and may be said to merit the term so fre- 
quently applied to them, ‘‘ grand and elegant.” The city is 
'a mere mart for commerce, the whole of the gentry and in- 
' deed a large proportion of the trading inhabitants, living in the 
picturesque and beautiful outskirts. The public buildings of 
Cork are neither numerous nor remarkable ; the Court-house 
is a good example of modern architecture. The bridges are 
numerous: St. Patrick’s-bridge had formerly a draw-bridge 
attached to it ; but being one of the most frequented thorough- 
fares to a new and populous district, and the portcullis being 
of comparatively small value to the navigation, it was removed 
in 1828. In 1830 Anglesey-bridge, or, as it is more generally 
called, the Metal-bridge, was constructed by Sir Thomas 
Deane, from a design by Mr. Griffiths. It consists of two 
elliptic arches forty-four feet in span, with a drawbridge te 
admit vessels to the quays on the southjbank of the Lee, 





which it crosses. 
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The cathedral is built on the site of the old church, the 


remains of which have been introduced into the modern struc-. 


ture. ‘The tower of the steeple is comparatively ancient ; the 
pointed doorway recessed and richly moulded. It consists of 
two distinct arches, the inner being ornamented by bold and 
well relieved mouldings, and the outer by cluster columns and 
acinque-foiled head, all in low relief. It was erected in 1735, 
the expense having been defrayed by a tax of one shilling per 
ton on all coals and culm consumed within the city. 

‘‘ Institutions, charitable, scientific, and literary, abound in 
Cork. It has been celebrated more than any other city of 
Ireland for the production and fosterage of genius, being the 
birthplace of many distinguished characters, as well of persons 
who have obtained considerable eminence in literature, science, 
and the arts. The gaols of the city and county are models of 
good management, cleanliness, and order ; but the most re- 
markable, and to a stranger, says Mrs. Hall, the most interest- 
ing of the public institutions is the lunatic asylum of the 
county and city. 

‘‘ The prosperity of Cork is maintained exclusively by its 
export trade. This principally consists of live stock, salted 
provisions, corn, whiskey, tanned leather, and butter. 

‘‘The immediate outlets of Cork possess considerable in- 
terest, and their natural beauties are perhaps not exceeded by 
those of any city of the kingdom. The Lee above and below 
the bridges, the alternate hill and dale, the high state of cul- 
tivation, the number of fine seats and pretty cottages, and an 
abundance of trees and evergreens, are objects to meet the 
eye in every direction around Cork, and seem to justify the 
appellation bestowed upon it by the natives, and assented to 
by all visitors—of ‘the beautiful city.’ On one side is Sun- 
day’s Well, a steep ascent, from the height of which there is 
a magnificent view of the river and of the landscape for many 
miles around it. ‘ Sunday’s Well’ derives its name from one 
of those sacred fountains which abound in every part of Ire- 
land, where devotees assemble at particular periods, under the 
belief that the water is blessed and cures all disorders. On 
the same side of the river are the upper and lower Glanmire 
roads. The lower conducts to the wharf and timber-yards, 
and skirts the river; the upper to the barracks, an exten- 
sive and commodious structure, and both roads terminate in 
scenery of great beauty. But the most attractive of the out- 
lets from Cork is that which leads to Passage. From the 
quay—on which the St. George Steam Packet Company have 
their office, and which is a jgandsome structure and one of in- 
terest to all voyagers to and from the ‘ beautiful city’—the whole 
distance to the harbour’s mouth, the scene is one of continued 
variety and interest. The shores on both sides are richly 
wooded and crowded with fine and pretty villas.” (a) 

The Report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations 
states that there were no police in the city, nor was there until 
lately any civil force to aid the magistrates. They were entirely 
dependent upon the military for the preservation’of the peace. 
Soldiers were placed on the gaol, bridewell, and on two guard- 
houses within the city. About thirty-six years ago the gene- 
ral commanding the district complained of the heavy duty the 
military had thus to perform, and objected to their being so 
employed. A meeting of the magistrates and citizens was 
then held for the purpose of establishing a city police ; but 
the citizens being alarmed at the expense, the attempt proved 
abortive, and the general then withdrew the military from 
the gaol, bridewell, and guard-house. To remedy the incon- 
venience felt, the grand jury devised the expedient of present- 
ing to the sheriffs at each assizes a sum of money to pay a 
number of persons, under the denomination of turnkeys, in 
the gaol and bridewell. The sum presented is about £380 
at each assizes. Of charitable foundations in the city the 
principal is that which was originally called the workhouse, 
and is now generally known as the Foundling Hospital. Ano- 
ther charitable institution under the direction of the Corpora- 

(a) Mrs. Hall’s * Ireland.” 
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a) 
tion is an alms-house called Skiddy’s Alms-house, founded b 
a person of the name of Skiddy, who by his will dated 28r 
March, 1584, bequeathed an annuity of £24 to the Corporation, 
to be distributed amongst ten of the poorest honest citizens 
within the city. In the year 1687, Roger Bertridge devised 
the lands of Drumcomar to the Corporation of Cork for ever, 
in trust to pay 10s. 6d. per week amongst seven old men 
who had been soldiers, and who were not able to work, and 
£1 to each once a-year to buy clothes. These lands were let 
some years ago by public auction at.a rent of £258. In the 
year 1699, the Hon. William Worth granted to the mayor 
and constables of the staple a house, garden, and tenements 
in the south liberties called the Spittal lands, and the lands 
of East and West Ballymote and Cahergall in the north 
liberties, in fee-farm. A person of the name of Moses Deane, 
by will dated 30th October, 1726, devised the rent of certain 
premises to the mayor, sheriffs, common speaker, and others, 
in trust, to permit the rents to accumulate, and when they 
amounted to a sum of £1,200 that such sum should be laid out 
in the purchase of lands in the county of Cork, for the purpose 
of schooling and clothing twenty boys and twenty maids of St. 
Peter’s parish. Another person, of the name of Thomas 
Deane, in 1734, demised to the Corporation a school-house 
which he erected in Peter’s parish, and an annuity of £100 
a-year. The Green-coat Hospital was established by act of 
parliament, 4th of George I. Besides the above, there are 
several other very valuable charitable institutions, which are 
supported by yoluntary* contributions, aided by grand jury 
presentments. Amongst them is the House of Industry, es- 
tablished under the 11th & 12th George III., for the recep- 
tion of vagrants and poor helpless men and women, a Fever 
Hospital, South Infirmary, a charity called Masterson’s Cha- 
rity, for providing marriage portions for Protestant servant- 
maids ; and a sum of £30,000 was bequeathed by Mr. Lapp 
for the support of poor old Protestants in the city. (b) 

Before taking our final leave we cannot refrain from an in- 
teresting notice of the beautiful city written over 300 years 


ago, and which will be found in the State Paper Office, 
London: 





aterford, 6th October, 1535. 

** Please your mastership to be advertised that upon my 
master, Lord Leonard Grey’s going to England, he com- 
manded me, being captain of a hundred of his men, to take 
my company into my Lord of Ossery’s counterey, and with 
my Lord James Butlere to go upon the king’s enemies, and be 
at his appointment. At Leighlin-bridge we were appointed 
to ly there that night, and so were we very well handled ; the 
morrow after we did ride into a toun called Callan, and there 
did remain a seveneyte-and-two days, and then we were com- 
manded to go into a toun called Clonmel for three days and 
three nights, and there, too, we were well handled after a 
good fashion, and well entertained ; and there came to us one 
Sir Thomas Butler, brother-in-law to my Lord James, and 
did conduct us over the mountains to Dungarvan, and by the 
way met with us one other brother-in-law of my Lord James, 
called Garret Mac Shane, the which is a man that can’ spake 
never a word of Ynglysche, and he made us very chere after 
the genteelest fashion that could be, and is a very strong 
man in his counterey, and Sir Thomas Butler is a strong 
man in his counterey, and can spake very good Ynglysche, and 
that handled me and my company after a genteel fashion. 
The first night from Dungarvan we went to a toun called 
Youghal, where we had very good chere and onestly recived, 
and there they did sell ‘a galond of Gasgoyn wine for 4d. 
sterling.’ The second night we camped at Cahermore, and 
there my Lord Jamys mustered his host; and he had horse- 
men 202, galloglasses 312, and kernes 204, besides followers, 
as the fashon of the country is, and so the next day to Corke ; 
and upon a hill half-a-mile at this side of Corke was Cormac 
Oge (M‘Carthey), with his host, and as there appointed. 

(5) Report on Municipal Corporations. 
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Lord James came dawn into the valley with his certayn, 
and soo Cormac Oge came down with his certayn, and soo 
they met together and fell parleying; and after they had 
parley'd my Lord James came into the toun, and the mayor 
did receive him, with his brethren in their scarlet gouns 
and their typpets of velvet, and made us the best chere 
that ever we had in our lives; and on the morrow came 
Cormack Oge into the toun, and brought with him the 
young gentleman who challenges to be the Earl of Des- 
mond, and he speaks very good Ynglysche, and keeps his hair 
and cap upon his head after the Englyshe fashion ; and there 
came unto my Lord James one which is called the Lord Barry, 
a young man of seventeen, a great inherytor, that speaks 
good Yuglysche, and one Makartie Reagh, that is son-in-law 
to Cormack Oge, and is my Lord of Kyldare’s sister’s son, and 
he came in upon a safe condewte, and his answer was that he 
would put in no pledges, that what he had won with his sword 
he would hold with it; and my Lord James saying it should 
be to his pain, he made answer that he would abyde by it with 
8 proud countenance, like the Garadyins as ever I saw. And 
so we removed to Mallagh, and to Killmallock, and the next 
day to Limerick, in O’Breyn’s counterey, and we had there 
very good cheere, but not nothing like the cheere we hade in 
Corke; and there came in Sir John of Desmond, and he is a 
very old man, and can spake good Ynglysche. He hath been 
full of mischief, and is yet ; and ys answer is, ‘ What shall I 
do in Yngland to meet a boy there? Let me have that Irish 
hoorson, Cormack Oge, and I will go into Yngland before the 
king.’ And we came to Killmallock, and to Cashel, and to 
Clonmel, and there to leave my company, and I to ride in all 
haste to have the Council put their heads together, sertyfying 
your mastership that all this journey from Dungarvan forth 
there is none alive that can ever remember that Ynglishmen 
of army was ever in that parts. Some day we rode sixteen miles 
of waste lands, the whych was Ynglishmens, yet saw 1 never 
so goodly woods, so goodly meadows, so goodly pastures, and 
so goodly rivers, and so goodly ground to bear corn, and 
where the ridges were that did bear corn to my thinking there 
was no baste that did eat it not these twelve years. 


‘‘ StepHen Ap Parry. 
“To Cromwell.”’ 





SHAKESPEARE, THE POET. 





Tux year 1564 is remarkable in history for having given to 
the world William Shakespeare. Bright was the 28rd of 
April beyond all the days of the year, which gave to poetry 
such a name, and to this earth of ours such an intellect. 
Now, all men do speak the truth which they know, for the age 
of envy and stolid prejudice has passed away. There lives 
not in our time a man who would call ‘‘ Hamlet” ‘‘ the work 
of a drunken savage.” In the universal judgment of men 
Shakespeare is no drunkard, but a most wise man and a 
teacher of wisdom. ‘The world at last has known its king— 
its supreme ruler, and dofis its hat in reverential homage. 
We ourselves have heard the ringing huzzas of nations—we 
ws seen hats innumerable flung in the air for the Tragic 
ictor. 

Shakespeare’s boyhood, about which so little has been 
written, and that little so uncertain, I shall pass by unnoticed. 
He grew up among his fellows like unto them, wild and way- 
ward externally, and to man’s eye in nowise differing from 
them ; but in reality as far beyond them as heaven is beyond 
earth—as the angels in human guise were from the mortals 
with whom they conversed. Beneath that outside of his was 
hidden g mighty soul that was destined one day to do wonder- 
ful things. There is within that boy a power which will make 
itself seen, and felt, and understood wherever there are eyes 
to see, and hearts to feel, and understandings with the power 
of understanding. In that soul of his there is a wondrous 
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well-spring that will give drink to a thirsting world, whose 
waters shall go forth on the desert land, making the grass to 
grow and the flowers to spring up where nought had been 
but sand and barrenness. That wayward boy has in his soul 
the seed of immortality. 

_ Having come to the age of man, he goes out into the vast 
intricate world of men; their ways he notes down in his soul 
as ina book. His is the eye of an all-searcher—the secret 
motives of human actions are no mystery tohim. He knew 
the human character, infinitely varied though it be and multi- 
form, as no other man knew. 

The visible material world binds him not—he wanders 
through strange spirit-lands hitherto unexplored, hitherto 
beyond mortal ken. He rules the two worlds—the world of 
mortal men and the shadowy world outside its confines. In 
both these worlds there is a marvellous variety in his creations, 
a variety both of character and of passion. Irish funeral cry 
is not more wild than Shakespeare, nor the harp-notes of the 
Celtic bard more thrilling, nor the trumpet’s blast more soul- 
stirring. 

How different is the insanity of the wild madman Lear and 
that of the sad Ophelia—how unlike the villany of Richard 
is the villany of Iago. 

This same variety is observable in the spirit world. Be- 
hold Caliban, the foulest of all the things that ever bore the 
form of man—a malignant, fiend-begotten, witch-born thing, 
by nature an outlaw from the communion of men! Now turn 
thine eye to Ariel, the most ethereal of all ethereal things— 
‘*a phantom of air, an abstraction of the dawn and of vesper 
sunlights,”’ 

There are few, if any, who could describe better war and 
warlike men, while he is inimitable in sounding the ‘ notes 
of peace, and rest, and love.” His thought is 


“* Now a seraph bold with touch of fire, 
Now the brush of fairy’s frolic wing.” 


I only speak the truth when I say that Shakespeare is the 
greatest dramatist that has ever blest this sphere of ours. 
The language of Augustus Schlegel is beautiful as it is true ; 
the name of the distinguished critic must be enough to give 
weight to his words: ‘‘ This tragical Titan, who storms the 
heavens and threatens to tear the world from its hinges—who, 
more terrible than Aischylus, makes our hair to stand on end 
and congeals our blood with horror, possessed at the same 
time the insinuating loveliness of the sweetest poesy. He 
toys with love like a child, and his songs die away on the ear 
like melting sighs. The world of spirits and nature have laid 
all their treasures at his feet. In strength a demigod, in pro- 
fundity of view a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a guardian 
spirit of a higher order, he lowers himself to mortals as if 
unconscious of his superiority, and is open and unassuming 
as a child.’ Never has the feeling of terror been worked up 
to such a pitch since the days of the Father of Tragedy as it 
has been by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Macbeth.’ Terror follows so 
closely on terror that there is hardly an instant for drawing 
breath. Who does not remember the air-drawn dagger that 
precedes the murder, and those awful knockings that follow, 
striking on the ears of Macbeth like sounds from another 
world! Who has not felt the terrific grandeur of that scene 
where the visitant from the land of shades—murdered 
Banquo—stands amid the party of pleasure before the cower- 
ing murderer; and, as if to put nature to the extreme 
boundary of human endurance, a second time the dread 
apparition comes, with bones all marrowless, blood icy cold, 
and eyes devoid of speculation! Who does not remem- 
ber the fourth act, with those foul, malicious, spell- weaving 
hags, with that long line of dread apparitions, which makes 
Macbeth exclaim, ‘‘ What! will it stretch out to the crack of 
doom ?” 

Ambition is the ground-work of this play ; it is the master- 
vice of that hapless royal pair. Ambition begat murder, mur- 
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der begat other children too like itself. Their good angel 
bade them farewell; their end is evil—most evil. Behold a 
mighty work in this tragedy—behold a sermon for all men 
and for all time. ; 

One of the most striking characteristics of Shakespeare 1s 
bis truthfulness of description and delineation of character. 
In “ Julius Cesar,” he speaks like an ancient Roman of that 
time; he seems as much at home in Rome as Brutus and 
Cicero, who walked its streets. ‘The pictures in old Livy’s 
coloured page are not more lifelike than his. The great 
Prospero stretches forth his wand of power, and lo! the dead 
rise from their graves. Like the prophet of the olden time, 
the dried, bleached bones come together at his word, and are 
living, acting men once more. Verily, this is Julius, the old 
warrior captain, who died ages ago and lives here again; this 
is Brutus of the grand soul ; this is wily Cassius, with the thin, 
sallow face and thought-marked brow. 

Scott is the only Englishman of the present age who bears 
much resemblance to Shakespeare in characterization ; but if 
we inspect him closely the resemblance becomes a mere sha- 
dow. ‘* They are,” says Carlyle, ‘of a different species ; 
the value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of the 
other. We might say ina short word, which means a long 
matter, that your Shakespeare fashions his characters from 
the heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from the skin 
inwards, never getting near the heart of them.” Shakespeare 
knows men better than they are known to themselves—his 
home is in their inmost soul. He is the great anax andron— 
king of men by universal accord. His sway is more extensive 
than that of Charlemagne—more absolute than that of 
Napoleon. He is Pontifiex Maximus, whose rule is from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the earth’s boundaries. He has 
an eagle eye that sees to the bottom of everything that falls 
under it; ‘‘he does not look at a thing but into it—the 
thing melts, as it were, into light under his eye.” Art, 
Nature’s beauteous daughter, is here so like her parent that 
one would almost pass for the other. This is a singular 
excellence which is not observable in such a degree in any 
other writer of ancient or modern times. 

He is the most high-seeing of men, and the most deep-seeing, 
and the most far-sceeing. ‘* He had penetrated into innumer- 
able things—far into Nature, with her divine splendours and 
infernal terrors, her ariel melodies, and mystic mandnagora 
moans ; far into man’s working with Nature—into man’s art 
and artifice. Shakespeare knew innumerable things—what 
men are, and what the world is, and how and what men aim 
at these, from the Dame Quickley of modern Eastcheap to 
the Cesar of ancient Rome ; over many countries, over many 
centuries—of all this he had the clearest understanding and 
constructive comprehension.” De Quincey speaks the truth 
when he calls him ‘ the glory of the human intellect.” 
Shakespeare is mighty to-day in the minds of men, and glori- 
fied exceedingly beyond all others. He has built unto himself 
a monument more lasting than the warrior’s arch of triumph 
or the emperor’s storied column, for both these must fall at 
last; but his monument cannot perish while earth has a man 
with a heart within his breast. 








M. E. K. 








My observations in France, as well as in Germany and Italy, 
satisfy me that the people in wine-growing countries are much more 
temperate than in the North of Europe and in America. The common 
wines which are used on the soil that produces them do not intoxicate, 
but nourish, forming a large item in the pabulum of the peasant. When 
he goes out to his daily toil he carries with him a loaf of coarse black 
bread, and a canteen of wine, and these refresh and sustain him: he 


rarely tastes meat, butter, or cheese. This vin ordinaire is the juice of 


the grape, not deriving its body or taste from an infusion of spirit and a 
skilful combination of drugs, as in our country, but from the genial soil 
and beneficent sun. Drunkenness is but seldom seen in France; and 
when it is, it does not proceed from the use of the common wine which 
enters so largely into the sustenance of the peasantry, but from brandy 
and foreign wines.— Durbin’s Observations on Europe. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART Il. 
(Continued from page 561.) 

Reader, you must now take a jump with me; but don't be 
afraid—the ground is soft, and you cannot be hurt, for it is 
Time I want you to jump over. Just lay your hand upon his 
neck—lI dare say you will find it as easy as to ‘‘ take him by 
the forelock.”” Now give me your other hand, and we'll jump 
together. Come, a good spring—there! well done—here we 
are. And now let us see what we have jumped over—just four 
years and nearly four months; not a bad jump. 

Who was that riding down the hill towards Jemmy Mul- 
vany'’s on the 4th of July ?—’twas ‘the chief.” I was going 
to inspect a new barrack, which had just been built for us at 
Ballywellan station, and, as happened once before, just about 
the same place, a heavy shower began not only to threaten, 
but actually to put its threat into execution, for I heard several 
drops—of hail it was—hop off the crown of my hat; they 
were not then so particular about our wearing uniform upon 
those occasions as they afterwards became. I trotted on 
briskly, and got to Mulvany’s door just as it began to come 
down in earnest. Young James came to the door; I jumped 
off and was going to draw my horse into the kitchen out of the 
rain, when James said, ‘‘ Sure, I'll take the beast to the barn, 
your honour, and stop with him, and don’t bother yourself 
with him.” It struck me that he looked very pale. 

“No, thank you, James—it will not last long; he’ll stand 
quiet,” and I drew him in. 

‘‘ James,” said I, ‘‘ get a cloth and wipe the saddle.” 

He was some time getting it, and then began to dry the 
saddle with his back towards me in a very awkward position. 
I saw no sign of any one in the house but himself. 

‘‘ How is the old man, James?” said I; ‘I hope he is 
not out under that shower.” He did not seem to have heard 
me. ‘‘ How is the old man, James ?” said I again. 

‘Indeed then, your honour, he’s from home this while 
back.”’ 

‘‘Not at home!” I remarked. ‘‘ Why, he seldom leaves 
home, James ; when did he go?” 

‘¢‘ About ten days or a fortnight ago, your honour.” 

** Where is he gone to, James ?” I continued. Here James 
turned his back completely towards me, and appeared to be 
airing the cloth at the embers of an almost burnt-out fire, but 
replied—‘‘ He’s gone, your honour—he’s gone down to the 
upper—that is—up to lower part of the county of Cavan, 
your honour.” 

‘‘T did not know he had any friends there, James,” said I; 
‘*who is he gone to ?” 

By this time James appeared to be something better master 
of his subject, although he still found it difficult to dry the 
cloth, and he replied : 

‘‘ He’s gone down, your honour, to an uncle's son of his ; 
he was very donny this while past, and he thought it might 
do him good, your honour, to go down for a start.” 

‘‘ And when do you expect him back, James ?” said I. 

‘‘ Why then, the not one of me can tell your honour that ; 
he said if he got his health below, as he was old and past his 
labour here, he wouldn’t hurry himself.”’ 

‘* What is his uncle’s son’s name, James ?”’ 

‘‘His name, your honour—his uncle’s son’s name, is it ? 
He’s one Doyle, your honour.” ; 

Now, in the above conversation, I had not the slightest in- 
tention—at all events, at the commencement—of cross-examin- 
ing James Mulvany, nor had I any reason for @o doing ; 
perhaps it was his own manner in answering my questions 
which first gave it the tone of a cross-examination. There 





was certainly something so seemingly frightened in bis manner 
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and evasive in his answers, that as the conversation pro- 
gressed, my suspicions were excited of something—I knew 
not what—and my mind was set a-thinking. 

‘‘ Bring out the horse,” said I, ‘ ’tis fine now ’—it was not. 
James brought him out; I took the bridle, and he instantly 
stooped down to tie his shoe. It had not ceased raining, and 
yet he said nothing to induce me to stop till it-was over—so 
unlike Irish kindness. Had I been made Inspector-General 
for it, I could not have mounted my horse at that moment. 
‘Twas so best—I hung the bridle upon my arm, and walked 
slowly up the hill. As I got towards the top, the air—and, 
I am now convinced, having got from within the influence of 
that house, revived me, and I began to recover myself, and my 
mind became clear. 

“ By all that’s just and great,” cried I, almost aloud, ‘‘ there 
has been something wrong—worse than wrong there. How- 
ever, I'll not hurry myself until I dip over the top of the hill, 
out of sight of the house.”’ 

When I had reached the top and had begun to descend, I 
was able to mount my horse, and I trotted on at a smart pace. 
Without knowing why, I felt as if I could have ridden over a 
precipice, and I soon after reached the barrack. Having sat 
for some time in the kitchen while the men were putting on 
their appointments and “falling in,’’ I inspected the party, 
barrack rooms, and everything in and about the barrack, per- 
haps more minutely than I had often done before. I afterwards 
wondered at this—I wonder at it still; but so it was. I then 
went with Constable M‘Donnell into his own room—poor Ans- 
well had been discharged on gratuity—to sign the diary. 

“M‘Donnell,” said I, ‘‘ when did you see either of the 
Mulvany’s ?” 

“T see James, sir—that is, the young man—pretty often.” 

‘When did you see old Jemmy ?” said I. 

‘Now that you ask me the question, sir, I cannot well 
say when I saw the old man; I don’t mind to see him for some 
time.” 

‘Did you see him within three weeks or a month ?” 

‘Oh, yes; yes,I did sir. I saw him about a fortnight ago, 
or perhaps less.”’ 

‘‘ When were you down that way 2” said I. 

‘‘ Scarcely a day but I’m down, sir; I passed that way three 
or four times this week.” 

‘* Are you positive you did not see the old man for the last 
week or ten days?” 

‘Oh, quite positive, sir. Let me see—the last—time I 
saw—old Jemmy was—Saturday eight days; that is, after to- 
morrow it will be a fortnight since I saw the old man.” 

‘‘Did you ever hear he had friends in the north, or that he 
had gone there ?” 

‘No, sir, nota word ; and I think if he was gone there I’d 
have heard it, for the neighbours are always talking of them, 
and it’s by this door he would pass, and it couldn’t be but 
i of the men would have seen him, or heard something of 
it. ! 
** What did you hear the neighbours say lately about him ?” 

‘‘T heard that James and the old man had very high words 
about selling the bit of land. James said they could get beyond 
forty pounds for it, and he wanted the old chap to sell it, and 
give him the half of it to go to America, and for the old man 
to go and live with his other son, John, who would keep him 
comfortable for the rest of his life for less than the other half, 
and leave him enough to put clothes upon him besides. I’m 
told sir, the old fellow got furious, and swore and damned 
that he never would sell an inch of the land, and that he 
threatened to turn James out altogether to do for himself, and 
that he never would leave him a sod of it. I’m told that horrid 
Words passed between them—but that was a month ago, and I 
heard nothing since.” 

‘Did you see the old man since you heard all that ?” 


. ‘Oh, yes I did, sir ; I told you I saw him on Saturday was 
eight days,” 





‘* True, so you did; but you positively did not see him 
since ?” 

‘No, sir—certainly not.” 

‘Have any of your men seen him later than that, do you 
know ?” | 

‘“*T cannot say as to that, sir, but I'll ask them.” 

‘No, do not—not yet, at least. Now, M‘Donnell,” said I 
solemnly, “I'll tell you what it is—in my opinion, they have 
put old Mulvany out of the way—murdered him. That is my 
firm conviction.” 

‘My God, sir! what makes you think that? Can it be 
possible they would do such a thing ?” 

I then told M‘Donnell, as I have told you, of my acciden- 
tal visit to James Mulvany, and the suspicions which his 
manner and answers created in my mind, and the extraordinary 
effect which they had upon me in the house. 

** What is to be done, sir ?” said he, leaning on his carabine, 
which he had not yet laid out of his hand. 

‘ Pll go down,”’ said I, *‘ and search the whole place forth- 
with.” 

I then called in the rest of the men and made inquiries of 
them. One of them said, ‘‘ he heard that James Mulvany and 
the old man had been fighting; that Billy Cassidy was seen 
pelting stones after him up the road, and that the old man 
was cursing and swearing.’’ None of them had seen him within 
the last ten days or a fortnight. 

I then sent off Constable M‘Donnell and three men, who 
were to take a circuit which would bring them to a cross-road 
about a quarter of a mile beyond Mulvany’s, and by this 
means they would appear to be coming home towards their 
barrack ; whereas had they gone straight towards his house 
from the barrack, and that immediately after I had been there 
it might create suspicion. I was not to show myself over the 
top of the hill until I saw the police pretty close to the house, 
when I was to come on as fast as possible and jointhem. In 
due time I saw them coming, and as I trotted on I observed 
a man—James Mulvany, as I thought—digging in a field not 
far from the house, and I saw him quit his loy and turn from 
the police. ‘* He’s off,” said 1; ‘‘no, no, he is not; he's 
standing, and they are going up to him.” I almost felt sorry 
why do I say almost’ I felt sorry and disappointed that he 
did not run. I soon got to the house; the man to whom 
M‘Donnell came up in the field was not James Mulvany, but 
his brother John Mulvany. James was in the house when we 
went in, but Billy Cassidy was not. However, we got a hint that 
he was seen running across the fields to a neighbour’s house, 
and we soon secured him. 

‘¢ James Mulvany,” said I in a solemn voice, and standing 
full before him with a determined manner—‘‘ James Mulvany, 
where is your father ?” 

‘‘ He’s gone your honour, to the north,” he replied. 

“You are telling a lie, James, and you know you are. 
John Mulvany, where is your father?” said 1, turning to 
him. ; 

‘‘T don’t know, your honour,” he replied; ‘I don’t live 


here. He may be gone to the north, or he may not, for any-. 


thing I know. I did not see him this fortnight.” z 

‘« Billy Cassidy,” said I, “‘ where is your grandfather ? 

‘¢ Hle’s gone to the north surely, sir,” said Billy, as smart 

ossible. 

wae We then commenced a diligent search of the house and 
premises. M‘Donnell went into one of the rooms, and another 
of the men went into the other, while the other two men and 
mvself remained in the kitchen with the prisoners—for as such 
I looked upon them from that moment. James Mulvany and 
Billy Cassidy were as silent as death; they looked at each 
other once or twice, but withdrew their eyes the instant they 
met, while John continued to mutter over and over again, 
‘‘ My God, what’s this for ? what's this for ” 

After some time M‘Donnell came out of the room. He held 
some things in his hands, and had something under bis arm, 
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but which I shall not hear describe. James staggered over 
against the dresser, and Billy Cassidy began to ery, while John 
Mulvany stood mute and thunderstruck, hurrying his eyes from 
one to the other, which, if it was affected, was well done. I 
examined everything which M‘Donnell had found, and then 
went into the room with him, where he described everything 
to me as he had found it. 

‘¢T am now convinced that I am right,” said I, ‘‘and it 
would not be fair to ask the prisoners any further questions 
for the present; so be cautious—continue your search about 
the premises.” 

M‘Donnell had not been very long gone out when he re- 
turned and told me that he was almost certain they had found 
a grave in the meadow below the garden. Do you remember 
the little green spot I told you about in the commencement ? 

‘¢ Fix your bayonets and bring out the prisoners,” said I. 

I found one of my men working away with a shovel, throw- 
ing up the loose clay. 

‘You may save yourself the trouble of digging there,” said 
James Mulvany coolly ; “that’s where we were going to sink 
a drain, but it was too low down, and we quit it.” 

‘‘ Here then,” said the policeman who was digging, and 
handing the shovel to James—‘‘ here then, it will not hurt 
you to lend us a hand; we’ll soon come to the bottom.” 

James refused and turned deadly pale. 

‘Stop !” said I, ‘‘ ask them no more questions—dig it out 
yourselves.” 

The man, notwithstanding, soon after offered the shovel to 
John Mulvany, with the same request to lend a hand. 

‘¢No,”’ said John, ‘‘I had nothing to say to it at the first, 
and I won’t at the last. I’m afraid there has been bad work.” 

I think these words were genuine, and probably saved his 
life. 

‘¢ My men shoveled on and on ; the clay was still loose, but 
at the depth of nearly five feet, it became more firm, and 
nothing was found. | 

‘¢ There’s nothing here,’”’ said M‘Donnell, prodding into the 
clay with the point of the shovel. 

‘* Stick to it,” said Dowdle. ‘*I don’t think you are at the 
bottom of the disturbed clay yet.” 

James Mulvany here made an exclamation to the devil, 
about cutiing the tongue out of Dowdle, which I shall not re- 
peat. Perhaps it had been better for him had he held his 
own, for Dowdle then took a loy and loosened another spit of 
the clay. Before this was cleared up, the hole being then 
nearly six feet deep, we perceived a man’s feet and stockings 
sticking up. A general murmur ran through the crowd around, 
for it had run like fire that the Mulvanys had been taken, and 
from thirty to forty persons had assembled and were pressing 
around the grave. John Mulvany, upon the feet being dis- 
covered, turned to his brother James, and exclaimed— 

**Q you unfortunate wretch, it would be better for you if 
you had never been born !”’ 

It was indeed the body of old Jemmy Mulvany ; we pulled 
him up. He had been murdered, thrust head foremost into 
- sack, and buried at that depth to avoid all chance of detec- 

on. 

I had been not a little annoyed at the heavy shower which 
had driven me into Mulvany’s house in the morning, but I 
could now see that the unerring hand of an overruling Provi- 
dence had directed it, both as to time and place. 

{t was, by this time, past two o’clock. I mounted my horse 
once more, and started off for the coroner, who lived about six 
miles from the spot, directing M‘Donnell on no account to per- 
mit the body to be further touched until I returned, and to 
have the most respectable men in the neighbourhood collected 
as jurors ; indeed, the most of them were already on the spot. 

About six o’clock in the evening I returned, and the coroner 
was following not far behind, with his friend, Dr. § ‘ 
They soon arrived, and the preliminaries having been ar- 








ranged, the witnesses were examined, and in aboutan hour and | 


a half, a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful Murder against James and John 
Mulvany and William Cassidy,” was returned, It was a 
melancholy occasion upon which the latter was first dignified 
with any name but Billy from the hour of his birth. The 
necessary documents were not long in being prepared, the 
witnesses bound to prosecute, and the prisoners on their way 
to gaol. 

Before starting, John Mulvany begged of me to allow him 
to speak a few words to his wife, who sat nearly distracted on 
a stone hard by. I said I would, but that it should be in my 
presence. He replied that he did not care if it was in the 
presence of the whole world. ‘‘ Come here, Honor,” said he, 
and as she approached he requested me to put my hand in his 
pocket and take out some money for him; butI ordered the 
handcuffs to be taken off him. He then took out a thirty- 
shilling note and some silver, and, handing it to his wife, he 
said, ‘‘ Here, Honor, get my poor father’s remains—surely 
there’s only the remains of him left—but get them buried de- 
cently, Honor jewel. Bad as he was, and God pardon him, 
he didn’t deserve a dog’s death. Whist, whist, Honor—don't 
be crying ; the sun is not near the setting surer than I'll be 
back with you before long. Honor jewel, don’t be taking on 
so about me ; you know I never hurt a hair of his head, and 2 
hair of mine won’t suffer for him.” 

He gave her the money, and turning to M‘Donnell, he held 
out his hands to be re-handcuffed. 

‘“‘ You’re right,” thought I; ‘“‘ not a hair of your head will 
suffer.” 

At length I turned my back upon the above distressing and 
horrid scene, and at the close of a beautiful summer twilight 
I reached my home. What had I not seen and felt since I 
had left it about fourteen hours before ? Where had not my 
thoughts wandered to in that short period? Had they not 
travelled over years of time and miles of space, to return to the 
one same small, melancholy spot—the dock? ‘‘ But ‘ chiefs’” 
thought I, ‘* have no time to moralise—besides, ’tis not their 
business.” 

‘¢ Get me my supper, Curry,” said I; ‘*I have had but a 
crust of bread at the coroner’s since morning.” 

’Tis hard to say whether Curry was quicker in getting it 
or I in getting rid of it, and, tired and weary, I lay down to 
rest. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 
FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 





Sxercs IIl.—HOW MAT FLANNELY’S GOOD FORTUNE BROUGHT 
ILL-LUCK TO HIMSELF AND OTHERS. 


Mrs. Hawkins had been absent from the court, the condi- 
tion of her cousin requiring her attention, and had conse- 
quently not yet seen Mat Flannely or his daughter. By order 
of the bench, however, she was recalled, Mat being kept in the 
background a little out of sight; and upon again ascending 
the table, was subjected to a rigorous cross-examination, 
through which (for she was a shrewd, immovable woman), 
she was coming with flying colours, when the counsel for the 
prisoner suddenly came out with the unexpected question : 

‘* Do you happen to know such a person as Mat Flannely ?”’ 

E.very eye in the court was on her in an instant, and it was 
noticed that she did turn unnaturally pale; the answer, how- 
ever, was given with tolerable firmness— 

‘‘T do,” with the addition of ** What has that to do with 
the maiter.?” | 

« You say you know this man; what would be your opinion 
of his character ?” continued the interrogator. 

‘‘A decent man, as everybody knows,” returned the lady. 
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‘¢A reliable witness, in fact,”’ said Edward Galt’s counsel— 
«9 man not likely to perjure himself to effect the ruin of other 
people. I suppose the jury may rely upon his oath ?” 

Again the white change came over the face, but she uttered 
no reply. 

«¢ When did you see Mat Flannely last ?’’ persisted her tor- 
mentor, his eagle eye fixed in an instant with a glance of fire 
upon her changing face. There was no answer. 

‘Can you recollect nothing either of the period at which 
that interview took place, or of what transpired upon that 
memorable occasion ?”’ Still silence. 

“We must, in that case, endeavour to resuscitate your 
memory,’ observed Counsellor Cochrane, with a meaning 
smile towards the jury—a triumphant, victorious look, which 
said as plain as look could say, ‘“‘ Now, gentlemen of the jury, 
your verdict’s mine. I defy the combined machinations of the 
universe to take it from me.” 

Another minute, and Matthew Flannely was brought forward 
and confronted with the prosecutor. 

It was a lamentable scene—“ an awful picture,” as the judge 
said, in delivering his impressive charge. ‘The picture of a 
woman—a respectable woman, belonging to the better class of 
egriculturists in that county—concocting and determinedly 
carrying out a charge so terrible as that, which had during so 
many hours of that day been occupying their attention; de- 
liberately swearing to statements fraught with so much misery 
to others, knowing such statements to be (as she had framed 
them) a wicked and malignant lie !’”’ 

It would appear that through somé secret movements of 
ambition, the desire of effecting for her youthful relative the 
éclat of a superior alliance, which would necessarily reflect a 
certain amount of distinction upon herself, she had unserupu- 
lously and wickedly improved the opportunity offered by the 
sad event (which still must remain a mystery); first, trust- 
ing to the accused party’s unhappy situation for the success 
of whatever scheme she might propose ; and then, finding this 
the staff of her evil strength so unexpectedly to fail her, she 
had put forth. all the powers of her plotting mind, all the 
mightiness of her sin-corrupted heart, to crush and trample 
down the man her bafiled ambition had taught her so to hate. 

* * * * * * 

Edward Galt was acquitted—honourably and, let it be 
hoped, uncompromisingly acquitted—the assailant of Nina 
Dedley remaining to this day undiscovered ; and Mrs. Hawkins, 
being arraigned, tried, and found guilty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury, underwent a period of imprisonment, it is to be 
trusted, with some permanent benefit to her moral state. 

Upon leaving the court, at the conclusion of the trial, Mr. 

Galt senior, seizing in his friendly grasp the hands of the two 
persons who had been so fortunately instrumental in effecting 
the deliverance of his son, in addition to other substantial 
proofs of his heartfelt gratitude, bestowed upon Mat Flannely 
the cottage in which he then lived for life, together with the 
grazing of a cow, and the cow itself, with sunury other dona- 
tions too numerous to mention. 
_ “ Lead us not into temptation.” There is an ominous warn- 
ing implied in that brief sentence—one, too, which no tho- 
roughly God-fearing Christian can other than seriously give 
entertainment to—a threatening of possible danger involving 
80 many points, so many unforeseen and extraordinary occa- 
sions, that for a poor finite creature to argue about the mat- 
ter, or to do more than humbly to pray for strength that they 
may be enabled to withstand the temptation thus presented to 
their acceptance, or so to use it as though they used it not, 
is a daring presumption—a ruinous forgetfulness of the 
solemn warning conveyed in that daily prayer. 

Mat Flannely, and still more his family, forgot this sacred 
teaching—forgot this heaveu-born truth—forgot tlie hand that 
gave the help thus mercifully yielded—forgot their eternal, as 
they did their temporal benefactor ; falling switily but surely 
into habits of sin and evil; abaudoning the pursuits of in- 








dustry because that they bad been provided with @ roof 
wherein to shelter, and a ceriain addition to the comforts of 
their household. They had borne the ills of poverty—had 
struggled and laboured with an honest perseverance ; but they 
were not proof against the visitation of comparative good for- 
tune ; they had not strength to bear the consciousness of their 
unexpected luck; and so, when notwithstanding the boon of 
free home in which to dwell, they discovered that their neces- 

sities still demanded of them a certain amount of energy and 
labour, which in the first flush of their prosperity they had 

recklessly abandoned, such was the antipathy to work—such 

the love of idleness engendered in them by this sudden burst 

of sunshine, that scorning any longer to be tillers of the earth 

or preservers of its fruits, they rather preferred making war 
upon society by a system of the most barefaced depredation, 

perhaps, ever before attempted by a class of miserable do- 

nothings. In justice to the old man, be it said, he was never 
known to be personally concerned in any deeds of the kind, 

and as he had become a martyr to chronic rheumatism, he 

could not be blamed for not providing in an honest way for his 

family. But he knew well from whence his children derived 

their sustenance; he knew well that honourable labour had 

nothing to do with the providing of such necessaries or luxu- 

ries as were to be found beneath his roof, and of which he 

himself daily partook. He saw them as they grew up, his 

children—those youthful beings for whose souls he was ac- 

countable—roaming out like beasts of prey under the clouds 

of heaven, in the solemn darkness, to rob their neighbour of 
his hard-earned goods ; to seize on and to appropriate the 

store which others had gathered together by ‘‘ the sweat of 
their brow ;” to spread alarm and excitement and a sense of 

insecurity everywhere around. And yet such is the innate 

feeling of neighbourliness so prevalent amongst our people, that 

even those who suffered the most severely shrank from ap- 

pealing to the law for protection, and for the simple reason 

that ‘*the misfortunate craythurs, God help them, were born 
and reared, asa body might say, at the one door with them- 

selves ; so they didn’t like to inform against them, or to have 
it to say that they sent them to goal for the value of a bit of 
butter or the loss of two or three fowl. It would be a mane 
thing to do, seein’ that the poor father was wanst sich a dacent, 
respectable, honest-goin’ man.” (God help them, the poor, 
kind-hearted Irish !) 

But it was upon Mr. Galt, his barn, and dairy, and 
his possessions altogether, that the heaviest amount of this 
species of ‘‘ black-mail” was unrelentingly levied. The old 
gentleman had died, and Edward Galt, who never married, but 
lived there a quiet, retired, pastoral kind of life in the manage- 
ment of his property, had not the heart to take any harsh or 
vigorous measures to punish or to prevent them. 

Nina Dedley had been taken away by some English friends, 
soon after the trial, to reside with them in Devonshire, where, 
in course of time, she had learned to forget him who had on 
he: account suffered so very much, and had married some 
wealthy provincial factory proprietor. 

That dream was done and ended—ended so completely that 
he sometimes wondered if it ever could have been real; in- 
deed, but for the existence of the Flannelys he might have 
felt disposed to own a certain scepticism in the entire matter. 
But their presence was like a vision of the for ever buried 
past—like a perpetual voice from out the depths; and the 
tones were those of his youth—of his first, and last, and only 
love. He could not forget Nina whilst the dark beauty oi 
Catherine Flannely was so constantly presented to him. Great 
as was the contrast between these two women, the sight of the 
one never failed to awaken in him the memory of the other ; 
and the frown of deadly hate with which she who had been 
his preserver, in the strength of her scorned love, regarded 
him, ever brought before his mind the sweet, fair, cloudless 
look—the innocent, sinless, child-like expression of that face 
now faded from his sight for ever. 
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Revenge is strong, whether the temperament in which it 
flourishes be that of man or woman. It is a formidable enemy 
to combat with; and probably if we had ever experienced its 
domination, we might be the less condemnatory of those who 
have bowed before its might. Poor, untutored, reckless girl, 
this miserable Kate Flannely! she actually gloated over the 
idea of inflicting petty injuries and annoyances upon the man 
who slighted her. Her depredations upon the Galt property 
were ever a source of secret delight and triumph. Perhaps the 
brain was not quite right—love has overturned many a steadier 
head than that possessed by this impetuous peasant girl. 
But right or wrong, irrational or sane, few people had more 
cause for irritation than had the gentleman who was marked 
out as the principal victim of her vengeance. Too grateful 
for the rendering of past service to inflict punishment upon 
her for her daring deeds, and by far too observant of his 
father’s wishes to attempt to remove her family from his near 
vicinity whilst the old man continued to exist (yet perpetu- 
ally subjected to no end of loss and annoyance in conse- 
quence), Mr. Galt really was deserving of sympathy—though 
perhaps a sterner nature, and a character of greater deter- 
mination would have effected more for himself as well as for 
them. He was a kind-hearted man, and such are seldom 
destitute of demands, deserving or otherwise, upon what some 
may feel disposed to stigmatize their constitutional weakness. 
Time alone and circumstances could free him from the parti- 
cular incubus by which he was afflicted ; and accordingly time 
did. 

On the occasion of a recent visit paid to that part of the 
country, I learned that Mat Flannely had been dead more 
than a year, and that his daughter Kate, who alone of his 
many children, at the period of his decease, was sti!l remain- 
ing to him—the rest being scattered no one knew where, 
forced to fly because of the vigilant pursuit of long-outraged 
law and justice—Kate, merely delaying her departure until she 
saw the green sods of the old churchyard laid smoothly and 
decently by charitable hands over the newly-made grave of her 
broken-hearted father, disappeared that same night, without 
word or token, and was never again heard of in her native 
county any more. The old house was pulled down; the 
plough and the harrow ran briskly over the place where stood 
its dishonoured hearth, and every vestige of the wretched 
cabin to which my attention on that winter’s night had been 
so particularly directed was now finally obliterated. The young 
grass springs in greenest verdure above its upturned floor; a 
fair patch of pleasant pasture-ground spreads itself out over 
the spot once rendered desolate by the influence of idleness 
and crime. A white cottage, like a gleam of light, peeps out 
from amidst a shade of luxuriant foliage—it is the dwelling of 
the herd, to whose care is committed those flocks of snowy 
sheep scattered hither and thither in picturesque groups, like 
the living emblems of contentment, prosperity, and peace. 


THE END. 





RASH OPINIONS. 
WE judge too rashly both of men and things, 
Giving to-day’s opinions on the morrow _ 
Utter denial, while we strive to borrow 
Hollow apologies that—like the wings 
Of butterflies—show many colours. Sorrow 
Hideth its tears, and we disclaim its presence 
Where it hath deepest root ; Hate softly brines 
A smile which we account Love’s sweetest essence; 
Simplicity seems Art; and Art we deem 
White-hearted Innocence—misjudging ever 
Of all we see! Let us, then, grant esteem, 
Or grudge it with precaution only; never 
Forgetting that rash haste right judgment mars ; 
What men count but as clouds may prove bright stars,* 


® Earl Rosse’s telescope proves that what were deemed nebule, are in reality 
usters of stars. 








HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 550.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuts was a terrible pain to me—William Crawford, the “ tender 
and true,” the high-spirited, noble gentleman, worthy the best love 
woman could bestow—he to plead so to me, and to plead in vain ! 
How had my miserable vanity blinded me that I had not sooner 
seen this, and checked it while there was yet time; but here even 
self-reproach was silenced. ‘ While there was yet time’’—there 
had been no time. He had “loved me from the first”—had given 
away his love as I had given mine, without one shadow of security 
that he would receive aught in return; and surely, surely, I might 
be forgiven if at sixteen I had misconstrued all, and, puzzled by 
the strange workings of my own heart, had erred miserably in read- 
ing his. 

I might reason so, and reason truly, but the pain would still re- 
main; and it was with a very heavy heart I folded up my letter, 
and turned to the cottage to announce the news it contained. A 
fit of sullens from Mrs. Hart, a few gleeful capers from Freddy, 
and the affair was settled ; and punctually on the morning of the 
12th the carriages arrived, and to my unspeakable satisfaction we 
were at length on the road to Wychnor Park. 

Once on the way I thrust aside the pain of the last few days, 
and though the remembrance of the packet, and of the ugly task 
it involved, would occasionally prick me, I nevertheless contrived 
to work myself up to such a pitch of delight and expectation, that 
by the time I reached the park it was with difficulty I could so far 
restrain my impatience as not to scandalize the grave dignitaries 
by whom I was surrounded, by springing out unaided and rushing 
headlong into the house. 

It was dark when we arrived, and just noting that everything 
bore an air of unusual bustle and excitement, I hurried in, and ran 
straight to Mrs. Marlowe’s room. 

‘‘Where are they all? Where is Herbert ?” I asked breath- 
lessly, as she freed me from a warm embrace. 

* They are in at dinner this hour, dear, and you have little time 
enough to dress and be ready by the time they come out. My 
precious, how well you do look, after all!” 

A marvellously short time completed my toilette, a change ei- 
fected with Susan’s aid without my once looking in the glass, and 
I rushed from the room and halt way down the corridor, when a 
sudden misgiving struck me, and I turned back very much crest- 
fallen thereat. 

“Susan,” I said, laying my hand on that damsel’s shoulder, and 
speaking very hastily, ‘‘am 1 very, very ugly? Tell me the truth— 
the real truth; I am afraid to look.” 

I could not see her face, for tears blinded me; but the cheery 
voice re-assured me. 

“La, Miss Eily, how can you talk so! I never saw you look so 
nice, and with such a colour in your cheeks. See,” and she held 
me fast, “‘ look at yourself, and don’t be like a child.” 

She brought me to the glass, and as the mists cleared away I 
could view myself. A small figure, miserably slender and fragile, 
(I seemed to have shrunk since my illness), clad in the most juvenile 
of white frocks—dress would be a misnomer—with long bright 
curls rippling far below the waist, and eyes that, but for my claims 
to ownership, I might say something good for; the whole heightened 
into something like beauty by the rich bloom on the cheeks, which 
concealed the fact that the said cheeks were unnaturally thin and 
drawn—altogether a portrait on which I gazed a moment with 
pleased surprise, and which I pause now to describe, not from 
vanity, heaven knows!—TI had little cause; but simply because it 
fades from my story from that night, soon to be replaced by 
another, perhaps a fairer one, but never by the same again. 

In a gush of gratitude I threw my arms round Susan’s neck and 
kissed her; then, ashamed even of my good-humoured abigail, 
walked quietly away without a word. 

“Don’t you think you ought to go see my lady first, miss?” said 
Susan, following with my gloves. ‘I heard her just now go into 
her dressing-room, and she was asking me for you.” 

Accordingly to the dressing-room I repaired, and getting no 
reply to my repeated knocking, opened the door and went in. 
had expected to find Lady Maria alone, and to have proceeded 
under her wing to the drawingroom ; but, on the contrary, I saw a 
group of girls—how many I could not tell, for the light dazzled me, 
and before I had presence of mind to draw back she had seen and 
called me to her. | 
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“ My dear, I am so glad to see you! Jane, this is Harry’s daugh- 
ter—you remember ?” 

A sickly, ill-tempered face bent to the introduction, and then I 
had a cold shake of the hand from Clara and Jessie, and a warm 
one from Miss Bland, and { had moved aside, and was speaking to 
Lady Wynford, when the door again opened, and Clara exclaimed, 
“ Ah! here comes Alice; now we shall see the effect !” And then I 
turned, and Well, surely people of my temperament ought 
either not be reared at all, or else reared most judiciously, for, 
left to “ tumble up” according to their own devices, they are sadly 
apt to take impulse for their guide, and follow it till it lead them 
into strange mazes of pain and trouble never trodden by the calmer 
and more matter-of-fact! Not that at that moment I was con- 
scious of either pain or trouble, for I was simply spell-bound—as 
literally spell-bound as on that first October night when another 
beautiful face had looked into mine, and stolen me from myself at 
a glance. Yet, what did I see after all? “Only a woman”—tall, 
fair, and stately, robed like a princess, and with a diamond coronet 
gleaming amid the masses of her burnished golden hair—* only a 
woman ;’ but such a woman! A creature so regally beautiful, 
with such depths within depths in her dark unfathomable eyes, 
such a radiant smile, such grace and sweetness in every perfect 
feature, that one even less enthusiastic than I might well fall down 
and worship at such a shrine. 

I had moved a step forward, and as she walked up the room, we 
stood face to face—a singular contrast ; the others for the moment 
forming a circle around us. 

“ Well, little one,” she said at last, after we had both taken a 
protracted gaze, ‘‘ what do you think of me ?” 

Her voice, though it was sweet and clear, broke the spell, and I 
uttered a sigh of relief. 

“ You are too beautiful!” I murmured involuntarily. 

“ This must be the young lady I have heard so much of,” she 
said graciously, a flush of gratified vanity rising to her cheek, as 
well it might at such genuine homage. She took my hand and 
went up to the couch. ‘* Well, mesdames, how do you like me? 
Shall I become a coronet passably ?” 

I did not hear the answer. Now, I could feel anything, I felt 
quelled by my superb companion; and, anxious to be away, 

“ Aunt,” I said, ‘‘ where is Herbert ? I want to see him.” 

The smile that went round the circle at the words disconcerted 
me. 

“Do not go,” said Miss Clive, clasping my hand firmly as I 
strove to disengage it, “‘Z will bring you to Herbert presently. 

Nit one moment.” 

She paused to arrange something before the mirror, and then we 
left the room in a group—Clara and Miss Bland going first ; then 
Jessie and a stranger ; Miss Clive, who had again taken my hand, 
Lady Wynford, and I coming last. On reaching the hall I caught 
sight of a man’s figure standing apart in the shadow of some ever- 

ns, and as we came near, and a light fell on his face, I saw that 
it was Walter Lyndon. 

I felt the hand that held mine twitch suddenly and unloose its 
clasp. Something in the dark, troubled aspect struck me, and I 
paused to speak to him, and as I did so the party passed on, all 
save the Countess, who now stood by his side, her hand on his 
shoulder, her proud face so wonderfully softened by the fond 
mother-look, I could hardly know it for the same. 

“Walter, my boy, have some pride, some self-restraint.” 

“Mother, mother, you are always preaching pride. I cannot.” 

She turned away silently, and walked down the hall. 

“ And you, too,” he resumed more softly, “ poor little mother- 
less girl. Could he not have spared even you; curses on him! 
He stole from me my father’s love, my inheritance ; and now he 
has taken her. Cur——” 

“Oh, Walter, for God sake, hush!” ; 

“Look!” he said fiercely, “Z saw what you did not.” He 
grasped my arm, and strode down the hall, across the wide empty 
saloon, to the door of a conservatory beyond. “Look; do you 
believe me now 2” 

I looked as he pointed, and saw—what it needs but few words to 
tell. Herbert—my Herbert—his arm round Alice Clive, his bright 
head bowed over hers, the same love-light in his eyes that had 
beamed into mine that night, as he said, “ Child, cannot you trust 
me? it need not be for long.” 

“What does it mean ?” 

“ It means,” he hissed through his clenched teeth, “ that she has 
sold herself for a title and a fair face--that in a month from this 
night she will be his wife.” 

He turned away with a bitter curse, and I turned too, and 





ee eee 


groping my way to the window, cowered down on a low seat 
within the shadow of the curtain. I heard the murmur of voices, 
the sound of approaching steps, and then the door opened, and 
Alice Clive’s dress touched me as I crouched back, mad with terror 
at being seen at such a moment. 

“A formidable rival truly,” she was saying scornfully. “I 
should be deeply flattered by the preference.” 

“A rival! Alice, what folly—such a child as that!” and they 
had passed by, and I was alone. 

Even now, after the lapse of many a year, I cannot bear to go 
back on that hour, when I sat, darkness within and around me. 
stunned, helpless, and bewildered, alone with my awful pain. And 
then I remembered William Crawford’s pitying look, and the 
words, “ God help us both!” and knew their meaning. He had 
known this, and in his manliness and love had tried to shield me, 
and for one bitter moment I did upbraid the wayward fate that 
made me squander on an idol what one so noble and true-hearted 
had craved at my hands in vain—for one bitter moment only; the 
next, and a low wail broke from my lips as a sense of my madden- 
ing loss swept over me, crushing down bitterness, and pride, and 
reason at a blow; and as I sprang up, startled at my own vehe- 
mence, # quick step crossed the room, and Her»ert stood beside 
me 


“ Kily !” 

I drew back with a shudder. He came near and mg 
hands so firmly that I could not go, and so we stood a full minute 
looking at each other in the fitful moonlight. 

‘Let me go,” I gasped—“ let me go,” I repeated passionately, 
“vou are killing me!” 

I broke from him and rushed to the door; but as I reached it 
my heart smote me, and I turned irresolutely. What was I 
doing ?—leaving him in wrath and bitterness, forgetting all his 
earnest brother-love in the memory of one fatal error—one brief 
moment of madness as involuntary perhaps with him as it had been 
with me! Surely, he merited more at my hands than this, that I 
should leave him with that blank, pain-drawn face, and not say 
one word to comfort him. 

I stole quietly back, and stood beside him. I put my arm round 
his neck, and drew down his face till the cold cheek touched mine, 
and said, *“ Cousin Herbert, it was a mistake—you did not mean 
it. You have been very good to me, and I love you dearly, my own 
brother.” Then I kissed him, and walked away, proud and firm 
as any Spartan, through the crowded hall, the lights scorching me 
as I passed; and so on till I had reached my room. 

Once there I had nearly given way, but I remembered in time 
that others had had to endure the self-same thing, yet bear a fair 
face before the world, that the same task was mine, and that if I 
yielded now I was lost. I went to the glass—I was safe for that 
night at least. Excitement had deepened the flush in my cheeks ; 
and when I had bathed my eyes and taken a draught of ice-cold 
water, no one, judging by appearances, could have ever guessed 
the truth. 

As I turned to leave, the little clock on the mantel-piece struck 
ten, and I recollected, as one often notes a trifle at such a time, 
that it had just tolled out nine when I left the room before. 
“ Out upon time,” says the moralist—‘‘out upon time,” indeed, 
when one little hour could do such deadly work! But this was no 
time to moralize ; so 1 went quietly down to the drawing-room, 
and making my way to Lady Maria's sofa, ensconced m by her 
side. 

I had hoped to remain there unmolested, but presently Miss 
Bland found me out, and then Walter Lyndon joined us (I wonder 
was it fellow-feeling grouped us so?), and we talked—that is, they 
talked—I could but sit silently by, a stray word only of the con- 
versation striking my ear from time to time. ‘Most distinguished 
man”—*“ great traveller”—“ one of the richest commoners in Eng- 
land”—*‘ no heir; what a pity!” , 

‘ « Who is it ?” [ asked dreamily, but the question remained un- 
answered, for Walter had started from his seat, and looking round 
to ascertain the cause, I saw Miss Clive, leaning on Herbert's arm, 
advancing towards us. os aieh 

I rose up rather desperate, with an instinctive feeling that I was 
being brought to bay in the presence of my beautiful rival. 

“ T have come to ask a great favour.” 

“ From me ?” 

“Yes; I must hear you sing. I have heard wonders——” 

“JT cannot; I have been very ill, and my voice is quite gone.” 

“‘ Nay, nay,” with imperious good-humour ; ‘‘ we take all that 
for granted, but you shall not escape. Lord Wynford will help 





you==n’est pas, mon cher ?” 
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There was a strange gleam in the wonderful eyes as she turned 
them on his face, stroking his hand caressingly as she did so.” 

“If you can help me, Herbert, of course I will try,” I said coldly. 
“Do you wish it?” 

A bend of the head was the only reply; and, taking Miss Bland’s 
offered arm, we went into the adjoining room. 

To my great relief, it was almost deserted, so there were but few 
to remark that at first my voice was, as I had feared, wretchedly 
weak and husky; but I was full of evil pride that night, and I 
vowed that no one should accuse me of faltering; and so I sang 
on mechanically—as in a dream, it is true, yet perfectly aware that 
Herbert's voice had broken down after the first few bars, and that 
it was to Lord Saltire I was indebted for the swelling notes that 
helped to cover my deficiencies, until, as the Marquis withdrew a 
sheet of music from the stand to replace it with another, a hand 
was laid on my shoulder, and a clear, peremptory voice said, “‘ No 
more singing for you to-night, young lady—I forbid it ;” and then 
the lights danced before my eyes, and seemed to go round and 
round, and the next thing [-remember is, I was standing by an 
open window in one of the long breezy corridors, very weak and 
confused, and supported in the arms of Mr. Lyle! 

“ What has happened to me?” 

“Nothing, dear. You have been faint and ill; you are better 
now.” 

“T did not faint there? She did not see me?” 

** No, no.” | 

‘Mr. Lyle, take me away,” I sobbed; “ I cannot bear it.” 

“‘ Hush, little one; take heart. It is always darkest before the 
dawn, Eily—you know that ?” 

[ said * Yes,” though I had a miserable hazy notion about there 
being no more dawn, so far as I was concerned; and then Susan 
caine up with a glass, which Mr. Lyle held to my lips, after which 
he carried me up and laid me on the bed; and then the whole 
scene melted :.way, and I and my troubles found ease for that one 
night at least in sleep. 

* * 


x x x 

F- Now, I do not purpose to detail very accurately the days that 
followed. I would gladly blot them from my memory, if I could, 
for they were woeful days to me, and I love but little to recall them. 
I suffered horribly—such pain as it would kill me to endure again, 
not for myself only, but for him, for with the prescience of bitter 


jealousy I saw that in her heart Alice Clive despised his mad ° 


idolatry, despised him for the fatal infatuation that had-made him 
her slave, while her love was given to dark, sullen-browed Walter— 
knew this even before witnessing the scene—all passionate reproach 
on one side and cold scorn on the other—tnat put it beyond doubt ; 
and I thought, with something of the same old wistful pitying feel- 
mg at my heart, that to such a nature as his the waking from his 
wild dream of passion to find his idol so utteriy worthless, would 
be a punishment terribly disproportioned to the wrong he had un* 
wittingly done to me. 

I need not have suffered so keenly but ior Aer; I could easily 
have held aloof from Aim, for after that night we never spoke be- 
yond a casual word ; but she was perpetually making some pretext 
for bringing us together, with what motive it neerled little wit to 
discern. One time I should sing—my voice and Herbert’s bar- 
monized so charmingly she “ could listen for ever;” or else drive 
with them—*“ such a pity to remain within this lovely morning ;” 
or I should come with her and see all the pretty things she had 
got; “and, Herbert, mon cher, you will come too? I must have 
your taste to decide a very important point.” But on this last 
occasion she carried herginsolence a degree too far, for as I stood 
beside her at the table, she lifted a little coronet—the same she had 
worn the evening I first saw her—and before I could draw back, 
placed it on my head. 

“ What a dainty little countess you would make, Eily! Well, 
that may be by-and-bye. Meantime, you must come with me to 
Wynford and be my demoiselle de compagnie. I cannot do without 
you! 

I saw Herbert's face grow very white as for one inadvertent mo- 
ment I looked up at him appealingly. 

‘‘ You forget, Alice, that Eleanor is my cousin. 
shall be second to none.” 

He snatched the coronet from my head so hastily that one of the 
points caught in my hair, and then his hand trembled so that he 
could not unloose it, and by the time I had extricated it myself he 
was gone. 

if ever one human being hated another, I hated Alice Clive that 
day—not for her marvellous beauty nor for the prize it had won, 
but for her hard, unwomanly triumph over one with whom fortune 
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had so ill matched her; and far worse, for the cold-blooded vanity 
with which she paraded it before him, though she saw plainly, as I 
did, how he winced beneath the infliction. 

On the present occasion she merely shrugged her shoulders, with 
the remark, * Mais, mon Dieu—what a temper!” and began hum- 
ming an opera air, in the midst of which harmony I left her. 

Bridal gifts were just then the order of the day at Wychnor, for 
Miss Clive was not the only fiancée ; the glories of that blissful state 
were shared by Clara, who, failing to bring matters to a speedy 
conclusion with the Marquis, and resolved—as Jessie, with true 
sisterly spitefulness, took care to inform me—not to be outdone by 
Alice, had re-transferred her affections to Lord Robert—this time 
en permanence, and both weddings were to take place at the close 
of the ensuing month. 

All this time I have said no more of Mr. Lyle. I had taken 
some comfort, on awaking that first morning, from the thought that 
while he was at hand I should not be quite forsaken ; but all day 
long I had looked for him in vain, and on questioning Freddy, had 
been positively assured that he had not been at Wychnor at all. 

“But I saw him, Freddy ; I was speaking to him at the window, 
and he promised to take me away.” 

* Fiddlestick, Eily; you dreamt it. You got sick and fainted, and 
Susan came out and took you up stairs, and that was all about it. 
I'd like to see old squaretoes take you away, wouldn’t I.” 

A miserable doubt as to what had really happened—how far I 
had betrayed myself, deterred me from speaking to Susan; and 80 
I let the matter drop, only half convinced by Freddy’s argument, 
yet unable to supply a better; and so things went on for six weary, 
dreary days, and at their close I felt that if they went on so much 
longer I must either go mad or die. 

I thought this Jate one night as I sat in my room, battling hard 
for patience to bear my woful lot—battling harder still with the 
bodily illness that was fast overwhelming me, when suddenly the 
recollection of the packet flashed across my mind. I had forgotten 
it utterly ; and now, as [ thought of that terrible death-scene, a 
superstitious dread seized me, that if 1 lay down that night I 
should never rise again; that I should die with the sin of all that 
dark injustice on my soul for neglecting the trust I had voluntarily 
taken on me. 

{ looked at the clock—it was past three, so I need not wait very 
long, for he was always an early riser, and by seven I should hear 
his step in the corridor, when 1 could go out and give it to him, 
and then—why, then, it mattered very little. I unlocked my desk, 
took out the packet, and wrapping myself in a heavy shawl, sat 
passively waiting. | 

Four, five, six, seven, half-past' seven, eight! By this time the 
whole house was astir, and I could wait no longer ; to face all those 
cold, prying eyes another day was physically impossible. I must 
lie down, it only to die ; but first I had to do this. 

I went out and listened; then hearing no sound, walked down 
the passage, and knocked at Herbert’s door. I knew I should 
find him in the outer room—a sort of nondescript apartment, half 
study, half museum, specially set apart for his use, and now, on 
getting no reply, I turned the handle and went in, leaving the door 
open behind me. 

He sat with his back to the door at a table littered over with 
papers, which he. seemed to have taken from a large portmanteau 
(still more than half-full) which lay open at his feet, for the floor 
was likewise strewn with them—his head bent, and apparently so 


absorbed that I had crossed the room and was at his side before I 
perceived that he was asleep. 
“‘ Herbert !” 


He had evidently been up all night, for the lamp was still burning ; 
and standing in its white gleam he must have taken me for a 
spectre, for he sprang up and stood staring at me for a full minute, 
with a face of utter bewilderment and horror. 

* Why do you come?” 

*T have startled you, Herbert.” 

‘* No, no, no ; I beg your pardon, but—child, what ails you ; don’t 
look so, Eily.” 

“T came to give you this,” I began. “I forgot it till last night, 
and he—James Markham, the man you shot—he gave it to me, 


os 


and —— 

“O Eily darling, hush. O God forgive me!” | 

I grasped the table tor support, and tried to steady my voice, for 
I saw that he thought that 1 was wandering. 

“ Listen to me, Herbert; [ am not raving. See, here is the proof. 
James Markham died in the village; I saw him die, and I found 
this, and—” (I held the packet towards him) “ I am dy—I am very 
il; I must go—take it.” ) 
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He came near and clasped my hands, taking the packet from me 
as he did so. I was sure of this—perfectly sure, for I recollect his 
holding both my hands in one of his, the packet being at the same 
moment in the other. What he would have said I never knew, for 
as he opened his lips a piercing shriek rang through the house, fol- 
lowed by another and another, and then a wild, maddened outcry, 
“OQ my God! help, help!” in the voice of Alice Clive. 

To rush downstairs to the breakfast-room, snatch off the heavy 
shawl I still wore, and wrap it round the blazing figure (scorching 
my hands sadly at the same time) was literally the work of a mo- 
ment ; in the next the room was crowded, and I was thrust aside so 
violently, though the hand was Herbert's, that I slipped and fell, 
my head coming in contact with something sharp, and lay on the 
ground, half stunned and wholly uncared for in the tumult that 
ensued. 

Presently I came to myself, and finding the room deserted, I got 
up and wandered out into the bleak, wintry morning through the 
shrubbery, and on till I reached a summer-house by the river side, 
and, as years ago I had thrown myself on Peggy Moran’s grave, I 
threw myself again upon the damp earth, and lay there till cold, 
and weakness, and pain overcame me, and consciousness of all three 
was lost for the time in sleep. 

When next I came to myself I was in the dark, awfully cold and 
benumbed, and with a confused sound like the noise of many 
waters, rushing through my ears; then lights began to gleam 
through the trees, and some one bent over me, and I[ heard a low 
groan and the words “QO God, forgive me!” and then another 
voice, deep and wrathful—this time it was Mr. Lyle’s—said dis- 
tinctly, “‘ Stand aside, sir! How dare you come near her? shallow 
scoundrel !” and then I was lifted in the strong arms of my new 
protector, and carried in and laid on a bed, and 

Well, I did not die after all, but I was very ill (as well I might, 
for 1 had burned my arm severely, and had hurt it also in my fall), 
and I suffered terribly, though not the wild night-mare horrors of 
that other time, for 1 was conscious through it all—conscious that 
the figure watching hour after hour at my bed-side was that of my 
new friend—that one step lingered often at the door—that one 
night as I lay with closed eyes he stole in and kissed me, and that 
when he turned away with the weary refrain, ‘God forgive me!” 
on his lips, my cheek was wet with tears J had never shed—conscious, 
too, that some great change was at hand, for the secret of Mr. Lyle’s 
face was a secret no longer. I learned it, I suppose, in my dreams, 
so that when at length the truth was made known to me, I cannot 
ny I was so very much surprised as might have been expected, after 





I learned it in this wise—I had been dressed and carried to the 
sofa, and Mr. Lyle had come in to see me. 

s _ will soon be strong enough to come with me, dear ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ — are willing to be my child, Eily—to be with me always?” 

“ Ah, yes.” | 

“What if I tell you a great secret ?” 

" I know it. Your face puzzled me at first, but I found out why. 
It is like my grandmother’s, only kinder. You are not Mr. Lyle— 
you are 7 

“Ah, but I am, though! I have: stolen no man’s name—Arthur 
Francis Lyle Darrell; they are all mine. I came here as Arthur 
Darrell—only you know me as Mr. Lyle.” 

“Sir—Mr. Darrell P 

“Call me father, Eily.” 

“Father, I have a message for you.” I pointed to the ebony 
desk, and when he had brought it to me I unlocked it and gave him 
my mother’s letter. 

He read it standing apart in the window, and when he turned to 
me again his eyes were filled with tears. 

“My own child indeed—bequeathed to me with your mother’s 
dying breath,” and then he sat beside me and told me a tale which 
cleared up all that had so puzzled me in the past. 

My grandmother was his distant cousin, niece to Lord Darrell, 
whose death a few weeks previously, in his hundreth year, had put 
him (Mr. Darrell) in possession of the “ great English property” 
80 reverently alluded to by Mrs. Deborah. She had always been 
# woman of violent, imperious temper—proud and headstrong ; to 
which alone it could be attributed, that though handsome, wealthy, 
and highly born, she was still unmarried, when, at the age of 
thirty-three, her evil genius threw her in the way of Robert Mor- 
Tis, a low-bred unprincipled adventurer, with whom, for no other 
reason than apparently to thwart her family, she ended by eloping, 
aficr an acquaintance of six weeks. 

Five years later he died, leaving her and her child almost totally 











destitute, when she had come over to Ireland ; and it was not till long 
— that she had written to inform him (Mr. Lyle) of her posi- 
ion. 

“She had been a true friend to me, with all her faults, and 
I owed her more than a brother’s duty and affection. She was 
thirteen years my senior, and many a time when I was a poor de- 
pendent lad, indebted to the cold charity of relations for my bread— 
there seemed little likelihood then of my being head of the house 
of Darrell—many a time she has taken my part, and even supplied 
from her own purse what they gave grudgingly, or perhaps with- 
held altogether. When I was seventeen I was sent to India, prin- 
cipally through her means ; and when, ten years later, I learned all 
that had befallen her, I need hardly say how grateful [ was for the 
pony that enabled me to repay in some part all that I owed 

er. 

' Then he told me how he had returned, and had seen and loved 
my mother. “TI fancied, idiot as I was, that she loved me, while the 
poor child only clung to meas a protection from her mother, whom 
she dreaded ; and when, after endless delays I returned, to find 
that she was gone from me, the blow was a very heavy one, heavier 
far than if it had befallen a younger or more hopeful man. JI 
wronged her too most unwittingly, for I had made the grave error 
of opening my mind to Mrs. Morris, and she, conscious that a 
marriage with me would place Eleanor in the position to which her 
birth entitled her, rejected your father’s proposal in the uncompro- 
mising manner that led to such unhappy results. The first I heard 
of your existence, Eily, was in the letter written by your grand- 
mother on her death-bed, and then the settlement of my affairs 
detained me from month to month, till finally it was late in August 
when I reached England. I wish Ihad come sooner, child—I wish 
to heaven I had!” 

“ You have come time enough to save me,” I murmured. “ Only 
take me away before ——” 

** Yes, yes, I understand.” 

His face looked so dark and stern—so like my grandmother's, 
that for one moment I was half scared; but such a feeling dare not 
come between us, and before I could go with him and promise him 
a child’s obedience, I had one thing to say—one condition to make. 

‘*‘] have something to tell you.” He bent his head to listen. 
“Father, you wrong him. Herbert—he never—I mean it was all 
my own vanity, and——” 

He broke out passionately: “ Child, it is useless! I cannot—I 
never will forgive him! Paltry, heartless coxcomb! My poor 
little motherless girl!” 

“ There is nothing to forgive. You must believe me—I speak the 
truth; and you frighten me”—I moaned, covering my face-—“ you 
will kill me if you frown like her.” 

“ There, there, I did not mean it—only let me see you well and 
happy, and we will never speak of this wretched time again.” 

Three days more passed by, spent by me in comforting Mrs. 
Marlowe and Freddy, whose lamentations over my departure were 
loud and deep—though, as the old lady told me, I should soon find 
it “not alike, being a great heiress, with a papa and a home of 
my own.” For a great heiress I was already, Mr. Darrell having, 
as he informed me, by a formal agreement with Sir George 
adopted me as his daughter, and bound himself to bestow on 
me a fortune of—I forget how many thousands (I only remember 
being impressed with the idea that it was quite beyond my powers 
of computation) on my coming of age, or marrying, with or with- 
out his consent. “‘I was to be as free,” he told me, “ as if it had 
come to me in right of my mother, which would have been the case 
had she married him ;” his entire wealth to be mine at his death, 
“unless forfeited by my own wilful act ;” and then, in the grey of a 
bleak November morning, the great travelling-chariot rolled up to 
Wychnor gates, and I left my room for the first time sinve my 
illness; and seeing Herbert Lyndon standing by the window, took 
his hand and kissed it, as I had done there once before, and 
bade God bless him, and so passed away, leaving with him youth, 
and hope, and—I fear I have said something very like this before, 
but no matter—and brightness, and many another good thing that 
in all my after wanderings I never found again until—but the - 





when, and how, and where these good things were restored to me “~~ 


must be reserved to furnish forth another chapter of my tale. 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 


A 


Employ thyself in something good. Do good to thy friend, that 
he =a oA thy friend ; veut enenth that he may become thy friend. 
To reverence thy father is good. Take care of thy body. “Tis better to 
love to hear than to love to speak. It is better to know many things 
than to be ignorant ofall. Bea friend to virtue, a stranger to vice. 





-_---- 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1737. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—The interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent. due to Stevens’ Hospital on £5,100 reduced to 
5 per cent. ' : 

29th August—An address voted to the King on the birth of a 
Princess of Wales. 

5th September—An account of riots related, and £50 reward 
offered for conviction of the culprits. 

19th December—An address of condolence to the King on the 
death of Queen Caroline. 

MIScELLANEOUs.—A house blown up in Charles-street. 

Thirteen cihldren found murdered under the sand-bank at Kil-. 
mainham ; they belonged to the poorhouse. 

2nd September—The first powder and ball put into the maga- 
zine at the Phenix Park. 

In this year Archbishop Boulter, who had been translated from 
the see of Bristol to the primatial chair of Armagh, and had been 
an active member of the linen board, assisted at the formation of 
a company by which a cambric manufacture was established. The 
following letters of the primate show his zeal in the good work: 
“Dublin, 28th April, 1737.—My Lord—I have the honour of 
your grace’s of the 25th post, by M. de Ioncourt, and since his 
arrival we have had a linen board, and have furnished him and 
his brother with money to go with their workmen to Dundalk, 
where we have fixed this new manufacture, which I hope will turn 
to good account of this nation, and deserve our further encourage- 
ment. I shall be ready to give them what further support may be 
necessary upon your grace’s recommendation, and shall be always 
proud to receive your grace’s commands.” 

By another letter addressed to Horace Walpole, who it appears 
recommended M. de Ioncourt to the primate as qualified to con- 
duct this cambric manufactory, it appears every exertion was made 
to have the work properly executed. ‘We agreed with M. de 
Toncourt and his brother on the terms for which they are to carry 
on the cambric manufactory, and gave one of the brothers money 
to go to France and bring over skilful workmen. Before his re- 
turn we had fixed on Dundalk for the place to settle that manu- 
facture in, with the approbation of the brother ; and since his return 
we have advanced money to send the workmen thither to begin 
their business.” 

In an old copy of Watson’s almanac for this year we find the 
following in MS.: “A cure for the ague—One ounce bark, one 
drachm of the salts of wormwood, a drachm of the salts of sala- 
moneac, and two quarts of sneakeroot. Mix the above in a bottle 
of claret, and take half-a-pint every four hours till your liquor is 
spent, when add another pint of claret, shaking well the bottle.” 

In the same volume in MS. : 


‘“‘ How hard is the fate of poor womankind— 
For ever rejected, for ever confined. 
Our parents confine us till we are wives, 
And our husbands enslave us the rest of our lives. 
Though fondly we love, yet we dare not reveale; 
In secret we languish, compelled to conceale ; 
Denyd every freedom of life to enjoy, 
Ashamed if we love, and blamed if we’re coy.” ¢ 


The following account of the state of the profession of mid- 
wifery and 7 is taken from a letter written in the year 1737: 
“Our town (Manchester) is so crowded that what business I have 
already met with I have (as ’twere) pulled it out of the fire by the 
merit of my success, for I do assure you I have been hitherto a 
happy surgeon! and have not yet miscarried in any case which I 
have undertook. I begin to think I mist it much in not settling 
in Leicester instead of Manchester, when I consider you had not 
2 man-midwife within ten miles of Leicester town, nor a surgeon 
that could cut you for the stone. I’ve delivered forty women 
safely, and some of ’em twice, and they are all alive and hearty, 
except one, whom I delivered of a mortified monster. We, in- 
deed, are quite too full in this town, considering how the apo- 
thecaries quack under our noses!”— Notes and Queries. 

An old paper of the sed 1737, contains the following concerning 
“ Hobson’s choice.” “* Upon the mention of a Mr. Freeman, being 
appointed one of the four horse-carriers to the university of Cam- 
bridge we had the following 3 paragraph : * This was the office that 
old Hobson enjoyed, in which he acquired so large a fortune as 
enabled him to leave the town that ever-memorable legacy, the con- 
duit that stands on the Market-hill, with an estate to — it per- 


petually in repair. The same person gave rise to the well-known 
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adage, * Hobson’s choice—this or none,’ founded upon his manage- 
ment in business. He used to keep, it seems, hackney-horses, 
that he let out to young gentlemen of the university, with whose 
characters being well acquainted, he suited his beast to its rider 
who upon a dislike was sure to receive that answer from him, ‘ this 
or none.’” ; 

Touching the controversy now in parliament relative to the dis- 
position of the revenue of the Established Church in Ireland, a 
quarter of a century since a well-known contributor to the Quar- 
terly Review remarks that ‘‘ From the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion, a oe of about 150 years, the state of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland was such as to afford no opportunity for callin 
forward the . . . . (weomit the offensive adjective) propensities o 
the Irish Protestant gentry; as the tithes at that period were of no 
great value. ‘ The clergy of the Establishment,’ as we are informed 
by Primate Boulter, ‘accepted whatever they could get, and very 
few of them ever went near their livings to do their duty’ (Letter 
to Walpole 9th August, 1737). Affairs continued, with more or 
less alteration, in this condition until the battle of the Boyne and 
the surrender of Limerick threw all the benefices into the actual 
possession of the clergy of the Reformed faith, who began soon 
after to demand the tithe of agistment. This demand was re- 
sisted by the Protestant landholders, as it would fall exclusively 
upon themselves. The clergy in these circumstances applied to the 
Court of Exchequer, which decided that they were entitled at 
common law to the tithe. Notwithstanding this decision, the land- 
holders refused to obey the decree, and the court was ineffectually 
employed for no less than thirteen years in attempting to compel 
them to submit to the law for the support of the church. At last, 
in 1734, they entered into a general combination for the avowed 
purpose of defeating the law, and associations of the Protestant 
gentry for that purpose were formed all over the country. Boulter 
describes these associations as consisting of most of the lay lords 
and commoners, and says that plans of resistance were sent down 
to the counties to be signed at the assizes! that in some cases they 
talked of chosing a county treasurer, and making a common 
purse for the purpose of supporting any person against whom the 
clergy may proceed for the tithe of agistment, and that a degree 
of rage, equal to anything that had ever been manifested against the 
Papist priests was exhibited against the clergy of the Establish- 
ment by the landlords of their own communion. (Letter to Lord 
Anglesea, January 8, 1736). In another letter (10th May, 1737) 
he says: ‘Our only hope is in the protection of his Majesty, 
by throwing out in the Privy Council of England any bill which 
the Irish landlords may bring forward for stripping the clergy of 
the greater part of their legal dues.’ Elsewhere (August 9, 1737), 
he says, ‘ The common people understand that the gentry are ready 
to distress the clergy by all manner of ways;’ aed beaten clearly 
enough what would be the effect of abolishing the tithe agistment 
by stating that ‘there were whole parishes where it was the only 
provision for the minister.’ In his letter to Walpole (August 9, 
1737), Boulter says, ‘that he had in vain represented to the 
landlords that by destroying the tithe of agistment they dis- 
couraged tillage, thereby driving most of the young perthood 
to the necessity of entering the army in quest of a livelih 
whilst the increase in the price of provisions caused so much 
distress amongst the population as rendered the south and west 
(Munster and Connaught) incapable of carrying on the linen 
manufacture.’ He adds, ‘that in consequence of these soi-disant 
friends of the Protestant religion a great part of the churches were 
neglected and going to ruin, and that it became necessary to give 
as many as six or seven parishes to one incumbent, in order to 
enable him to live.’” 

Some curious notes of Christmas customs at Exeter, in 1737, 
are to be found in a scarce local work, of which the following is 
the title: “The Mobiad, or the Battle of the Voice, an heroi- 
comic poem, sportively-satirical, being a briefly-historical and 
lively, free, and humerous description of an Exeter election, 
illustrated with such notes as for some readers may be supposed 
useful. By Democritus Juvenal, Moral Professor of Ridicule and 
Plaguey-pleasant Fellow of Stingtickler College.” The following 
is a sample: 

“‘ Less numerous, a white long winter spies 
From glowing hands hard-kneaded snowballs rise, 
And truncheons hurled to solemnize the srrtTH 
Divine, maul cocks less swift with murdrous mirth. 
Let bags on stalls, and jollier wickedness, 
Hoots, drabbings, fiddling, swearing, cavils cease, 
And brabbie:,on the morn when born the Prince of Peace.” 


Dublin; Joan Muiiany, Publisher, Parliament-street.—Printing Office, 47 Fieet- 
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CELBRIDGE. 


“ At every glance we catch a new delight— 
Green hills are glittering in the golden ray, 
e. Winding through’ vales with matchless verdure bright, 
The streamlet’s seen.” 


“ The rushing torrent falls in pearly spray, 
Above, in forms grotesque, the cliffs aspire, 
Below, in deep recess, the fairy dells retire.” 
Cona. 


Tmis place, formerly called Kildrought, is pleasantly situated 
on the river Liffey, over which is a handsome stone bridge, 
and on the road from Dublin to Prosperous. It was once 
parcel of the possessions of the Limerick family, but many 
years since was purchased by the Right Hon. W. Connolly, in 
whose family it still remains. About half a century since the 
woollen manufacture was extensively carried on, and a large 
range of buildings was erected in 1805, comprising all the re- 
qusite machinery for that manufacture in its various branches. 
The works were put in motion by a water wheel of 200-horse 
power, and gave employment to about 600 persons, but they 
are not at present, we believe, in work. The environs are 
justly eclebrated for their great beauty; and in its vicinity is 
Castletown, the splendid mansion of the Connolly family, con- 
sisting of a centre connected with two wings by semicircular 
colonnades of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, situated in an 
extensive park intersected with numerous avenues of stately 
timber, and sloping gently to the Liffey, which flows through 
the demesne. Hard by is Celbridge Abbey, associated with 
the memory of Dean Swift, who is said to have spent much of 
his time here in the society of the lady whom he has cele- 
brated under the name of ‘* Vanessa ;” and a rustic seat on 
the bank of the Liffey, which passes through the demesne, and 
over which is a spacious bridge of stone, is said to have been 
planned by him. (a 

In No. 79 we stated that the principal interest of the Dean's 


101 (a) Lewis’s “ Topographical Dictionary.” 


life attaches to his correspondence with ‘ Stella” and ‘* Va- 
nessa,” and as we devoted a portion of that number to some 
notices of the former, and having then promised to repeat the 
compliment with relation to ‘‘ Vanessa” at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, we now take occasion to refer to a few incidents in the 
career of that unhappy lady. 

Swift first met ‘‘ Vanessa” (Miss Vanhomorgh) in London, 
@ woman described as still more beautiful, and of far higher 
intellectual powers than ‘‘ Stella.” Thackeray describes her as 
‘¢ beautiful, handsome, accomplished, and rich.” 

She was inspired too with genius, and round her brow was 
bound that acanthus wreath which, on a woman, so often 
leaves us bleeding. She was fascinating, brilliant, proud, yet 
loving ; such was the woman, scarce twenty years of age, whom ~ 
Swift met in the highest circles in London life. He professed 
love for her; perhaps he did not love her—who can tell ? But 
before his eyes, while he lay at the feet of his new beauty, 
there must often have risen up the form of the devoted, affec- 
tionate, quiet, and graceful Stella, then in her lodgings at 
Trim or in the reetory of Laracor, so far removed from the 
gaieties of London life ; living on the promises which Swift had 
made to her, still trusting and believing in his truthfulness, 
and that he would yet one day rescue her from opprobrium and 
make her happy. While he was engaged in constant inter- 
course with Vanessa, and corresponding with her when absent 
from town, he was also penning his journal to Stella, assuring 
her that “‘ he loved her better than his life, a thousand million 
times,” and that ‘‘ he had not had one happy day since he 
left her.” 

At length, when Swift was appointed to the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, he came to Dublin, leaving Vanessa behind with the 
deadly shaft fixed in her bosom. Nothing but correspondence 
remained, and letters flew across the channel. 

The rumour of the Dean’s illness produced intense anxiety, 
and she wrote to hitn in a strain of the deepest affection. In 
1714, the Dean returned to England, when his intercourse 
and correspondence with Vanessa were resumed and increased 





in warmth—on her part, perhaps, more than his. But he 
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never told her the truth, that he had engaged himself to 
another. While in England on this visit he wrote his poem 
entitled, ‘‘ Cadenas to Vanessa,” in which he gives an apolo- 
getic history of the rise and fall of the maiden’s love for him 
in the frigid artificial style of the day. Yet, it is obvious from 
that poem that Swift, though he attributed all the ardour to 
her side, loved to linger over the picture which he drew. He 
is far from giving her any discouragement, for he says, 


~—_—— — 








“ But what success Vanessa met, 
Is to the world a secret yet, 
Whether he at last descends 
To act with less seraphic ends ; 
Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper books and love together, 
Must never to the world be told, 
Nor shall the conscious muse unfold.” 


He also addresses lines ** to Love,’’ which he sends to her 
about this time—lines which she treasures next her heart, and 
they are only brought to light after her death, when they 
were found in a concealed place in her writing desk. 

‘But he must return to Ireland again, whither Vanessa 
promises to follow him: he writes to dissuade her. He says, 
‘‘ If you are in Ireland when I am there, I shall see you sel- 
dom ; it is not a place for any freedom, but it is where every- 
thing is known in a week and magnified a hundred degrees. 
God Almighty bless you. I would not answer your questions 
for a million, nor can I think of them with any ease of mind.” 
But she did follow him to Ireland, whither she went to take 
possession of a small estate left to her on the death of her father. 
She took up her residence beside the Dean and saw him often, 
When the Dean would break into fits of rage against her, telling 
her ‘* he would not have gone to see her at Celbridge for all the 
world—that she wanted discretion,” ending one of his letters 
with ‘‘a fig for all your letters and messages,’’ Vanessa re- 
plies in a strain of grief and love bordering on despair, and 
the Dean is mollified again ; and now he * will see her in a day 
or two,”’ assuring her that ‘‘ it goes to bis soul that he does 
not see her oftener,’’ and that he ‘* would give his whole for- 
tune to remove her difficulties.’ Vanessa replies, ‘* I know 
it is quite impossible for you to burn my letiers without read- 
ingthem. . . Once more I advise you if you have 
anv regard for your own quiet, to alter your behaviour, for I 
do assure you I have too much spirit to sit down contented 
with this treatment.”’ 

But poor Vanessa was in his toils, and had no help but 
to fret and vex herself until her suffering became quite agoni- 
zing. She knew now of her rival, Stella, and the pangs of jea- 
lousy were added to her sufferings. His intercourse with Stella, 
though as guarded and concealed as the Dean could contrive 
it, yet became known to her. Stella too knew of the Dean’s 
intimacy with Vanessa, and she secretly sorrowed and suf- 
fared. e 

‘* If you continue to treaf me as you do,” wrote the im- 
ploring Vanessa to him, ‘‘ you will not be made uneasy by me 

long. tis impossible to describe what I suffered since I saw 
vou last. I could have borne the rack better than those kill- 
ing words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die with- 
out seeing you more; but the resolve, to your misfortune, did 
not lastlong. . . - I must beg you to see me, and 
speak kindly to me, for I am sure you would not condemn 
any one to suffer what I have done could you but know 
it. . . « » When I complain, then you are angry, and 
there is something awful in your looks that strikes me dumb. 
Oh! that you may have so much regard left that this com- 
plaint may touch your soul with pity! Did you but know 
what I thought, I am sure it would move you to forgive me, 
and believe I cannot help telling you this and live!” _ 

Was ever despairing love more eloquent! What heart would 
not have been melted by this agonizing appeal! But Dean 
Swifi’s was not. He went on buoying the woman up with 
false sympathy, and would not say the word that would set 
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her free. He was in a labyrinth, and went on temporizing 
with both women, harsh, and cruel, and by turns repulsive to 
both ; often he repulsed Vanessa with extreme coarseness. 

The Dean, notwithstanding his marriage with Stella, con. 
tinued to visit and correspond with Vanessa, keeping up ‘even 
amore familiar intercourse than before. This went on for 
years. Vanessa became absorbed by the unhappy passion 
that consumed her life. Writing to him from her home at 
Celbridge in 1720, four years after the Dean’s unhappy mar- 
riage, she says, ‘‘ For God’s sake, write to me soon, and 
kindly ; for in your absence your letters are all the joy I have 
on earth, and sure you are too good-natured to grudge one 
hour in a week to make any human creature happy. Cad” 
(her familiar name for him), think of me and pity me!” 

At length, infuriated by neglect and ill-treatment, Vanessa 
wrote to Stella, who in reply acknowledged her marriage, and 
sent the letter of Vanessa to the Dean. The latter, now 
enraged beyond all measure, flew to Celbridge, and violently 
accused the unfortunate Vanessa with every fault his hot-tem- 
pered imagination could suggest; flung her own letter at her 
feet in testimony of the truth of his acctsations, and left her 
in a state verging on frenzy. She never recovered the as- 
sault—died of a broken heart in three weeks, and was buried 
in Celbridge. (a) 

In the life of Grattan by his son, the writer observes, ‘‘ the 
account of Celbridge abbey, the quondam residence of Swift's 
Vanessa, may be thought interesting by those who have not 
forgotten that such persons as Swift and Pope once lived and 
wrote. As allusion has been made to the place, which at this 
period of his life Mr. Grattan was so fond of frequenting, it 
may not perhaps appear far-fetched or inappropriate to indulge 
in a few sentences on its description. The regard he enter- 
tained for its proprietor, Colonel Marley, induced him fre- 
quently to visit this spot, and his attachment to the country and 
his love of rural scenery often guided his steps thither, where 
he found his literary recollection revived, and the history of 
his country associated with the name of Swift, whose Irish 
spirit he used to admire, though not his tory principles. 
These various impressions caused him to entertain a great 
attachment for the abbey at Celbridge; its calm retirement, 
its green retreat, its lofty trees, its shady walks, the smooth 
and sloping banks of the Liffey, and in particular the bower 
of Vanessa, seemed to have a peculiar charm and to inspire 
him with a sentimental patriotism. Itwas situated on a small 
island, formed by a branch of the river below a picturesque 
narrow bridge of Irish antiquity, which was overhung with 
ivy, and stretched its lofty arches across the water above that 
secluded spot. A mass of evergreens and laurel, mixed with 
yew and box-trees and solemn cypress, shaded the place and 
rendered it almost impervious to the rays of the sun; roses, 
jessamine, and honeysuckle entwined the classic bower, and 
the green around was covered with flowers of all hues. 

‘The rath primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet. 


The musk rose and the well attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head.’ 


This was the favourite spot to which Grattan used fo re- 
tire—there he used to read and compose, and meditate upon 
his country’s wrongs, thinking upon the spirit of those who 
were no more, but who had left a hallowed influence around, 
and that undying love of liberty which was, and jis, and is to 
come. On the day that Ireland regained her freedom, he in- 
voked the name of its ancient inhabitant, and at the com- 
mencement of his splendid speech, he exclaims, ‘ Spirit of 
Molyneux, Spirit of Swift, your genius has prevailed—Ireland 
is now a nation!’ Onthe death of Colonel Marley, the 
place descended to his brother the Dean, afterwards Bishop 
of Clonfert.”’ 
(a) Monck Mason's “St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” Southern Reporter. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


(Continued from page 570.) 
PART II. 

Ir was not far from the summer assizes; they frequently 
took place early in July, and on this occasion they were 
fixed for the 9th, just five days subsequent to the transac- 
tions already detailed. You may therefore suppose them 
now going on. Look at the bench ; you have seen his lord- 
ship before—I know you have. Look now at the dock directly 
opposite him. Who are those two prisoners just about to be 
tried for murder? You have seen them before too. Yes, 
you are quite right—it is James Mulvany and his nephew 
Billy Cassidy. They are now about to be arraigned for the 
murder of old James Mulvany, the father of one and the 
grandfather of the other. Gracious Heaven, how shocking ! 
But who is that woman? Where? Don’t you see that well- 
looking young woman with the bonnet, who has just created 
such a bustle nearly opposite, pushing past the police in spite 
of all they could do to prevent her. She has placed herself 
at the corner of the side box near the dock. See, she has 
stood up and folded her arms, and she is staring James Mul- 
vany steadily. Who can she be? Stop—I think I have—I 
am almost—lI positively have seen. It is, by all that’s just— 
it is Catherine Foley the gipsy girl! ‘The crown did not 
think there was sufficient evidence against John Mulvany to 
put him on his trial—he did not live in the house with his 
father, but at some distance from it, and nothing had come 
out in the crown solicitor’s office to connect him with the 
transaction—rather the contrary. 

The petty jury having been called over, and the prisoners 
not having challenged a single juror, twelve men were sworn 
to try the case. The indictment charged the prisoners, James 
Mulvany and William Cassidy, with the wilful murder of 
James Mulvany the elder, at Dooris, in the month of June 
last past. It charged the murder to have been committed 
by tying a certain handkerchief about the throat and neck 
of the deceased, and pulling the same so tight as to strangle 
him and thereby cause death; and as if that was not sufli- 
cient, it also charged the murder with having been committed 
by striking the deceased two mortal blows upon the head 
with a certain instrument called a sledge, or hammer; and 
as if this had been too little, another count charged the 
prisoners generally with having assaulted the deceased with 
their hands and feet, and inflicting on him various injuries 
of which he, the said James Mulvany, died. 

The elder prisoner listened attentively, and when he heard 
the horrid crime of murdering his father read out to him, he 
exclaimed in a strong voice, “OQ my lord, we're innocent, 
and for God’s sake don’t go on with the trial now; we're not 
ready. It is only a few days ago the charge was brought 
against us. For God’s sake, my lord, don’t go on with the 
trial until the next assizes; we're not ready, my lord—I de- 
clare to God we are not!” nme 

Court—“ My good man, I hear your earnest solicitation to 
postpone your trial for this awful charge, but I have not the 
power to do so unless some legal grounds be laid before me 
upon which I can act. Why is it that you are not ready ? 

“ Oh, my lord, the charge was only made against us a few 
days ago, and I have no money to defend ourselves; we have 
ho witnesses in. For God’s sake, and don’t go on with the 
trial until the next assizes.” 

“T tell you I have no power in the case; the crown say 
they are ready to go on, and if they press the trial, I must 
hear it. I have yet seen no grounds why it should be post- 
poned,” 

“For God’s sake, and don’t go on now, my lord—we 

ve no defence ready, no witnesses in, and no money to get 
counsel,” 
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“ Yes, you have counsel, for an application was made yes- 
terday evening, before the court closed, to have the trial 
postponed, and counsel of that class that it is to be presumed 
if he had any legal grounds to rely upon, he would then have 
laid them, or would now lay them before the court. He 
has not done so—he does not do so, and I now tell you again 
that I have nothing to do bat to try the case. If the crown 
urges it, I must go on with it. I see your counsel there, and 
if he has any grounds to lay before the court for a postpone- 
ment, I will listen to him.” 

Mr. D——-, rising: “ My lord, I was consulted yesterday, 
not for the purpose of defending the prisoners, but merely 
for the purpose of applying for a postponement of the trial. 
I know that the unfortunate men have no preparation made 
for their defence, and if the trial goes on now no counsel can 
be of any avail to them; they had no idea that the trial 
would be hurried on " 

‘Would be what, Mr. D—— ?” said his lordship, push- 
ing up his spectacles and leaning back in his chair. 

“ Would be brought on, my lord, at the present assizer. 
In the application which I made yesterday I had no techni- 
cal or legal grounds to lay before the court, upon which I 
could call for a postponement ; but I considered that I had 
equitable grounds. The transaction has been of very 
recent occurrence ; it was only four or five days ago that 
the inquest upon the deceased was held, and that the pri- 
soners were committéd. They were, as a matter of course, 
shut up in prison, and all communication with their friends 
cut off; and the time has been so very short between their 
committal and the assizes, that it is probable they were not 
able to communicate with them, so as to make any arrange- 
ments whatever for their defence. In the application which 
I made yesterday I intended it more as an appeal to the 
mercy of the crown than legal grounds to be laid before the 
court. 1 know myself, my lord, that the prisoners are not 
in a fit state to go to trial ; but of course I have no request 
to make of the court. I merely state facts; and I do say 
that if the trial is brought on—brought on, the prisoners are 
totally unprepared. The man stands up at the bar and 
solemnly protests to God that they are not ready for trial. 
Ican say no more than that I have not been instructed 
to make any defence for them.”’ 

Court: “I will only say that I shall exercise very great 
forbearance if I do not give to the extraordinary appeal 
which I have just heard the reply which it has so justly 
provoked; but I must say that it is monstrous to hear an 
educated man stand up and make such an appeal to a court 
of justice. ‘The argument is, that the prisoner at the bar 
has appealed to God that he is not ready for his trial. If 
such an appeal were of any weight at all, every culprit who 
was placed in a similar position, and who wished to have 
the evil day deferred, would make a similar appeal. I won- 
der very much at the counsel for the prisoners taking sucha 
course.” 

‘¢ What I said I addressed to the counsel for the crown, 
and not to the court, and in this instance I did not say I 
was counsel for the prisoners. I was merely their counsel 
yesterday in making an application for a postponement of 
their trial, and there my duty ended. I shall not now, in 
this awful moment, make any observations upon what your 
lordship has thought proper to say. I have volunteered in 
what I considered to be the cause of humanity ; what I said 
was intended for the consideration of the crown, and I will 
now content myself with saying that I feel I have conscien- 
tiously fulfilled a very painful duty, to which I was prompted 
by the dictates of humanity.” 

Court: “ The observations appeared to me extraordinary, 
and I am now glad to hear that they were not intended for 
the court ; but 1 must again say that if the arguments—if 
such they could be called—were intended for the court, I 
would practise very great forbearance indeed if I did not 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1737. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 

Fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John—The interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent. due to Stevens’ Hospital on £5,100 reduced to 
5 per cent. 

29th August—An address voted to the King on the birth of a 
Princess of Wales. 

5th September—An account of riots related, and £50 reward 
offered for conviction of the culprits. ' 

19th Necember—An address of condolence to the King on the 
death of Queen Caroline. 

MIScELLANEOUS.—A house blown up in Charles-street. 


Thirteen cihldren found murdered under the sand-bank at Kil-. 


mainham ; they belonged to the poorhouse. 

2nd September—The first powder and ball put into the maga- 
zine at the Phenix Park. 

In this year Archbishop Boulter, who had been translated from 
the see of Bristol to the primatial chair of Armagh, and had been 
an active member of the linen board, assisted at the formation of 
a company by which a cambric manufacture was established. The 
following letters of the primate show his zeal in the good work: 
“Dublin, 28th April, 1737.—My Lord—I have the honour of 
your grace’s of the 25th post, by M. de Ioncourt, and since his 
arrival we have had a linen board, and have furnished him and 
his brother with money to go with their workmen to Dundalk, 
where we have fixed this new manufacture, which I hope will turn 
to good account of this nation, and deserve our further encourage- 
ment. I shall be ready to give them what further support may be 
necessary upon your grace’s recommendation, and shall be always 
prond to receive your grace’s commands.” 

By another letter addressed to Horace Walpole, who it appears 
recommended M. de Ioncourt to the primate as qualified to con- 
duct this cambric manufactory, it appears every exertion was made 
to have the work properly executed. ‘We agreed with M. de 
Ioncourt and his brother on the terms for which they are to carry 
on the cambric manufactory, and gave one of the brothers money 
to go to France and bring over skilful workmen. Before his re- 
turn we had fixed on Dundalk for the place to settle that manu- 
facture in, with the approbation of the brother ; and since his return 
we have advanced money to send the workmen thither to begin 
their business.” 

In an old copy of Watson’s almanac for this year we find the 
following in MS.: “A cure for the ague—One ounce bark, one 
drachm of the salts of wormwood, a drachm of the salts of sala- 
moneac, and two quarts of sneakeroot. Mix the above in a bottle 
of claret, and take half-a-pint every four hours till your liquor is 
spent, when add another pint of claret, shaking well the bottle.” 

In the same volume in MS. : 

‘“‘ How hard is the fate of poor womankind— 
For ever rejected, for ever confined. 
Our parents confine us till we are wives, 
And our husbands enslave us the rest of our lives. 
Though fondly we love, yet we dare not reveale; 
In secret we languish, compelled to conceale ; 
Denyd every freedom of life to enjoy, 
Ashamed if we love, and blamed if we’re coy.” ¢ 


The following account of the state of the profession of mid- 
wifery and surgery is taken from a letter written in the year 1737: 
“Our town (Manchester) is so crowded that what business I have 
already met with I have (as ’twere) pulled it out of the fire by the 
merit of my success, for I do assure you I have been hitherto a 
bappy surgeon! and have not yet miscarried in any case which I 
have undertook. I begin to think I mist it much in not settling 
in Leicester instead of Manchester, when I consider you had not 
a man-midwife within ten miles of Leicester town, nor a surgeon 
that could cut you for the stone. I’ve delivered forty women 
safely, and some of ’em twice, and they are all alive and hearty, 
except one, whom I delivered of a mortified monster. We, in- 
deed, are quite too full in this town, considering how the apo- 
thecaries quack under our noses!”— Notes and Queries. 

An old paper of the eed 1737, contains the following concerning 
“ Hobson’s choice.” “ Upon the mention of a Mr. Freeman, being 
appointed one of the four horse-carriers to the university of Cam- 
bridge we had the following 3 paragraph : ‘ This was the office that 
old Hobson enjoyed, in which he acquired so large a fortune as 
enabled him to leave the town that ever-memorable legacy, the con- 
duit that stands on the Market-hill, with an estate to keep it per- 
petually in repair. The same person gave rise to the well-known 
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adage, ‘ Hobson’s choice—this or none,’ founded upon his manage- 
ment in business. He used to keep, it seems, hackney-horses, 
that he let out to young gentlemen of the university, with whose 
characters being well acquainted, he suited his beast to its rider, 
who upon a dislike was sure to receive that answer from him, ‘ this 
or none.’” 

Touching the controversy now in parliament relative to the dis- 
position of the revenue of the Established Church in Ireland, a 
quarter of a century since a well-known contributor to the Quar- 
terly Review remarks that ‘ From the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion, a period of about 150 years, the state of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland was such as to afford no opportunity for callin 
forward the . . . . (weomit the offensive adjective) propensities o 
the Irish Protestant gentry; as the tithes at that period were of no 
great value. ‘ The clergy of the Establishment,’ as we are informed 
by Primate Boulter, ‘accepted whatever they could get, and very 
few of them ever went near their livings to do their duty’ (Letter 
to Walpole 9th August, 1737). Affairs continued, with more or 
less alteration, in this condition until the battle of the Boyne and 
the surrender of Limerick threw all the benefices into the actual 
possession of the clergy of the Reformed faith, who began soon 
after to demand the tithe of agistment. This demand was re- 
sisted by the Protestant landholders, as it would fall exclusively 
upon themselves. The clergy in these circumstances applied to the 
Court of Exchequer, which decided that they were entitled at 
common law to the tithe. Notwithstanding this decision, the land- 
holders refused to obey the decree, and the court was ineffectually 
employed for no less than thirteen years in attempting to compel 
them to submit to the law for the support of the church. At last, 
in 1734, they entered into a general combination for the avowed 
purpose of defeating the law, and associations of the Protestant 
gentry for that purpose were formed all over the country. Boulter 
describes these associations as consisting of most of the lay lords 
and commoners, and says that plans of resistance were sent down 
to the counties to be signed at the assizes! that in some cases they 
talked of chosing a county treasurer, and making a common 
purse for the purpose of supporting any person against whom the 
clergy may proceed for the tithe of agistment, and that a degree 
of rage, equal to anything that had ever been manifested against the 
Papist priests was exhibited against the clergy of the Establish- 
ment by the landlords of their own communion. (Letter to Lord 
Anglesea, January 8, 1736). In another letter (10th May, 1737) 
he says: ‘Our only hope is in the protection of his Majesty, 
by throwing out in the Privy Council of England any bill which 
the Irish landlords may bring forward for stripping the clergy of 
the greater part of their legal dues.’ Elsewhere (August 9, 1737), 
he says, ‘ The common people understand that the gentry are ready 
to distress the clergy by all manner of ways;’ oad beabaue clearly 
enough what would be the effect of abolishing the tithe agistment 
by stating that ‘ there were whole parishes where it was the only 
provision for the minister.’ In his letter to Walpole (August 9, 
1737), Boulter says, ‘that he had in vain represented to the 
landlords that by destroying the tithe of agistment they dis- 
couraged tillage, thereby driving most of the young potent 
to the necessity of entering the army in quest of a livelih 
whilst the increase in the price of provisions caused so much 
distress amongst the population as rendered the south and west 
(Munster and Connaught) incapable of carrying on the linen 
manufacture.’ He adds, ‘that in consequence of these soi-disant 
friends of the Protestant religion a great part of the churches were 
neglected and going to ruin, and that it nad necessary to give 
as many as six or seven parishes to one incumbent, in order to 
enable him to live.’” 

Some curious notes of Christmas customs at Exeter, in 1737, 
are to be found in a scarce local work, of which the following is 
the title: “The Mobiad, or the Battle of the Voice, an heroi- 
comic poem, sportively-satirical, being a briefly-historical and 
lively, free, and humerous description of an Exeter election, 
illustrated with such notes as for some readers may be supposed 
useful. By Democritus Juvenal, Moral Professor of Ridicule and 
Plaguey-pleasant Fellow of Stingtickler College.” The following 
is a sample: 

“‘ Less numerous, a white long winter spies 
From glowing hands hard-kneaded snowballs rise, 
And truncheons hurled to solemnize the BIRTH 
Divine, maul cocks less swift with murdrous mirth. 
Let bags on stalls, and jollier wickedness, 
Hoots, drabbings, fiddling, swearing, cavils cease, 
And brabbie:,on the morn when born the Prince of Peace.” 


Dublin; Joan Muiiany, Publisher, Parlisment-street.—Printing Office, 47 Fleet- 
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CELBRIDGE. 


“ At every glance we catch a new delight— 
Green hills are glittering in the golden ray, 
e. Winding through’ vales with matchless verdure bright, 
The streamlet’s seen.” 


“ The rushing torrent falls in pearly spray, 
Above, in forms grotesque, the cliffs aspire, 
Below, in deep recess, the fairy dells retire.” 
Cona. 


Tims place, formerly called Kildrought, is pleasantly situated 
on the river Liffey, over which is a handsome stone bridge, 
and on the road from Dublin to Prosperous. It was once 
parcel of the possessions of the Limerick family, but many 
years since was purchased by the Right Hon. W. Connolly, in 
whose family it still remains. About half a century since the 
woollen manufacture was extensively carried on, and a large 
range of buildings was erected in 1805, comprising all the re- 
qusite machinery for that manufacture in its various branches. 
The works were put in motion by a water wheel of 200-horse 
power, and gave employment to about 600 persons, but they 
are not at present, we believe, in work. The environs are 
justly eclebrated for their great beauty; and in its vicinity is 
Castletown, the splendid mansion of the Connolly family, con- 
sisting of a centre connected with two wings by semicircular 
colonnades of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, situated in an 
extensive park intersected with numerous avenues of stately 
timber, and sloping gently to the Liffey, which flows through 
the demesne. Hard by is Celbridge Abbey, associated with 
the memory of Dean Swift, who is said to have spent much of 
his time here in the society of the lady whom he has cele- 
brated under the name of ‘ Vanessa ;” and a rustic seat on 
the bank of the Liffey, which passes through the demesne, and 
over which is a spacious bridge of stone, is said to have been 
planned by him. (a 

In No. 79 we stated that the principal interest of the Dean’s 


(a) Lewis’s “ Topographical Dictionary.” 
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life attaches to his correspondence with ‘‘ Stella” and ‘* Va- 
nessa,” and as we devoted a portion of that number to some 
notices of the former, and having then promised to repeat the 
compliment with relation to ‘‘ Vanessa” at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, we now take occasion to refer to a few incidents in the 
career of that unhappy lady. 

Swift first met ‘‘ Vanessa” (Miss Vanhomorgh) in London, 
@ woman described as still more beautiful, and of far higher 
intellectual powers than ‘‘ Stella.”” Thackeray describes her as 
‘* beautiful, handsome, accomplished, and rich.” 

She was inspired too with genius, and round her brow was 
bound that acanthus wreath which, on a woman, so often 
leaves us bleeding. She was fascinating, brilliant, proud, yet 


loving ; such was the woman, scarce twenty years of age, whom ~ 


Swift met in the highest circles in London life. He professed 
love for her; perhaps he did not love her—who can tell ? But 
before his eyes, while he lay at the feet of his new beauty, 
there must often have risen up the form of the devoted, affec- 
tionate, quiet, and graceful Stella, then in her lodgings at 
Trim or in the reetory of Laracor, so far removed from the 
gaieties of London life ; living on the promises which Swift had 
made to her, still trusting and believing in his truthfulness, 
and that he would yet one day rescue her from opprobrium and 
make her happy. While he was engaged in constant inter- 
course with Vanessa, and corresponding with her when absent 
from town, he was also penning his journal to Stella, assuring 
her that ‘‘ he loved her better than his life, a thousand million 
times,” and that “‘ he had not had one happy day since he 
left her.” 

At length, when Swift was appointed to the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, he came to Dublin, leaving Vanessa behind with the 
deadly shaft fixed in her bosom. Nothing but correspondence 
remained, and letters flew across the channel. 

The rumour of the Dean’s illness produced intense anxiety, 
and she wrote to hifn in a strain of the deepest affection. In 
1714, the Dean returned to England, when his intercourse 
and correspondence with Vanessa were resumed and increased 
in warmth—on her part, perhaps, more than his. But he 
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never told her the truth, that he had engaged himself to 
another. While in England on this visit he wrote his poem 
entitled, ‘‘ Cadenas to Vanessa,” in which he gives an apolo- 
getic history of the rise and fall of the maiden’s love for him 
in the frigid artificial style of the day. Yet, it is obvious from 
that poem that Swift, though he attributed all the ardour to 
her side, loved to linger over the picture which he drew. He 
is far from giving her any discouragement, for he says, 
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“ But what success Vanessa met, 
Is to the world a secret yet, 
Whether he at last descends 
To act with less seraphie ends ; 
Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper books and love together, 
Must never to the world be told, 
Nor shall the conscious muse unfold.” 


He also addresses lines ** to Love,’’ which he sends to her 
about this time—lines which she treasures next her heart, and 
they are only brought to light after her death, when they 
were found in a concealed place in her writing desk. 

‘*But he must return to Ireland again, whither Vanessa 
promises to follow him: he writes to dissuade her. He says, 
‘«¢ If you are in Ireland when I am there, I] shall see you sel- 
dom ; it is not a place for any freedom, but it is where every- 
thing is known in a week and magnified a hundred degrees. 
God Almighty bless you. I would not answer your questions 
for a million, nor can I think of them with any ease of mind.” 
But she did follow him to Ireland, whither she went to take 
possession of a small estate left to her on the death of her father. 
She took up her residence beside the Dean and saw him often, 
When the Dean would break into fits of rage against her, telling 
her ‘‘ he would not have gone to see her at Celbridge for all the 
world—that she wanted discretion,” ending one of his letters 
with ‘‘a fig for all your letters and messages,’ Vanessa re- 
plies in a strain of grief and love bordering on despair, and 
the Dean is mollified again ; and now he ‘* will see her in a day 
or two,” assuring her that ‘‘ it goes to his soul that he does 
not see her oftener,’’ and that he ‘‘ would give his whole for- 
tune to remove her difficulties.” Vanessz replies, ‘* I know 
it is quite impossible for you to burn my letiers without read- 
ing them. . Once more I advise you if you have 
any regard for your own quiet, to alter your behaviour, for I 
do assure you I have too much spirit to sit down contented 
with this treatment.”’ 

But poor Vanessa was in his toils, and had no help but 
to fret and vex herself until her suffering became quite agoni- 
zing. She knew now of her rival, Stella, and the pangs of jea- 
lousy were added to her sufferings. His intercourse with Stella, 
though as guarded and concealed as the Dean could contrive 
it, yet became known to her. Stella too knew of the Dean’s 
intimacy with Vanessa, and she secretly sorrowed and suf- 
fared. . 

‘* If you continue to treat me as you do,” wrote the im- 
ploring Vanessa to him, ‘* you will not be made uneasy by me 
long. {tis impossible to describe what I suffered since I saw 
vou last. I could have borne the rack better than those kill- 
ing words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die with- 
out seeing you more ; but the resolve, to your misfortune, did 
not lastlong. . . . . Imust beg you to see me, and 
speak kindly to me, for I am sure you would not condemn 
any one to suffer what I have done could you but know 
it. . . « - When I complain, then you are angry, and 
there is something awful in your looks that strikes me dumb. 
Oh! that yon may have so much regard left that this com- 
plaint may touch your soul with pity! Did you but know 
what I thought, I am sure it would move you to forgive me, 
and believe I cannot help telling you this and live !’’ 

Was ever despairing love more eloquent! What heart would 
not have been melted by this agonizing appeal! But Dean 
Swifi’s was not. He went on buoying the woman up with 
false sympathy, and would not say the word that would set 
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her free. He was in a labyrinth, and went on temporizing 
with both women, harsh, and eruel, and by turns repulsive to 
both ; often he repulsed Vanessa with extreme coarseness. 

The Dean, notwithstanding his marriage with Stella, con. 
tinued to visit and correspond with Vanessa, keeping up even 
amore familiar intercourse than before. This went on for 
years. Vanessa became absorbed by the unhappy passion 
that consumed her life. Writing to him from her home at 
Celbridge in 1720, four years after the Dean’s unhappy mar- 
riage, she says, ‘‘ For God’s sake, write to me soon, and 
kindly ; for in your absence your letters are all the joy I have 
on earth, and sure you are too good-natured to grudge one 
hour in a week to make any human creature happy. Cad” 
(her familiar name for him), think of me and pity me!” 

At length, infuriated by neglect and ill-treatment, Vanessa 
wrote to Stella, who in reply acknowledged her marriage, and 
sent the letter of Vanessa to the Dean. The latter, now 
enraged beyond all measure, flew to Celbridge, and violently 
accused the unfortunate Vanessa with every fault his hot-tem- 
pered imagination could suggest; flung her own letter at her 
feet in testimony of the truth of his acctsations, and left her 
in a state verging on frenzy. She never recovered the as- 
sault—died of a broken heart in three weeks, and was buried 
in Celbridge. (a) 

In the life of Grattan by his son, the writer observes, “ the 
account of Celbridge abbey, the quondam residence of Swift's 
Vanessa, may be thought interesting by those who have not 
forgotten that such persons as Swift and Pope once lived and 
wrote. As allusion has been made to the place, which at this 
period of his life Mr. Grattan was so fond of frequenting, it 
may not perhaps appear far-fetched or inappropriate to indulge 
in @ few sentences on ils description. ‘The regard he enter- 
tained for its proprietor, Colonel Marley, induced him fre- 
quently to visit this spot, and his attachment to the country and 
his love of rural scenery often guided his steps thither, where 
he found his literary recollection revived, and the history of 
his country associated with the name of Swift, whose Irish 
spirit he used to admire, though not his tory principles. 
These various impressions caused him to entertain a great 
attachment for the abbey at Celbridge; its calm retirement, 
its green retreat, its lofty trees, its shady walks, the smooth 
and sloping banks of the Liffey, and in particular the bower 
of Vanessa, seemed to have a peculiar charm and to inspire 
him with a sentimental patriotism. Itwas situated on a small 
island, formed by a branch of the river below a picturesque 
narrow bridge of Irish antiquity, which was overhung with 
ivy, and stretched its lofty arches across the water above that 
secluded spot. A mass of evergreens and laurel, mixed with 
yew and box-trees and solemn cypress, shaded the place and 
rendered it almost impervious to the rays of the sun ; roses, 
jessamine, and honeysuckle entwined the classic bower, and 
the green around was covered with flowers of all hues. 

‘The rath primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet. 

The musk rose and the well attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head.’ 
This was the favourite spot to which Grattan used to re- 
tire—there he used to read and compose, and meditate upon 
his country’s wrongs, thinking upon the spirit of those who 
were no more, but who had left a hallowed influence around, 
and that undying love of liberty which was, and is, and is to 
come. On the day that Ireland regained her freedom, he in- 
voked the name of its ancient inhabitant, and at the com- 
mencement of his splendid speech, he exclaims, ‘ Spirit of 
Molyneux, Spirit of Swift, your genius has prevailed—Ireland 
is now a nation!’ Onthe death of Colonel Marley, the 
place descended to his brother the Dean, afterwards Bishop 
of Clonfert.”’ 

(a) Monck Mason’s “St. Patrick’s Cathedral.” Southern Reporter. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


(Continued from page 570.) 
PART IIT. 

Ir was not far from the summer assizes; they frequently 
took place early in July, and on this occasion they were 
fixed for the 9th, just five days subsequent to the transac- 
tions already detailed. You may therefore suppose them 
now going on. Look at the bench ; you have seen his lord- 
ship before—I know you have. Look now at the dock directly 
opposite him. Who are those two prisoners just about to be 
tried for murder? You have seen them before too. Yes, 
you are quite right—it is James Mulvany and his nephew 
Billy Cassidy. They are now about to be arraigned for the 
murder of old James Mulvany, the father of one and the 
grandfather of the other. Gracious Heaven, how shocking ! 
But who is that woman? Where? Don’t you see that well- 
looking young woman with the bonnet, who has just created 
such a bustle nearly opposite, pushing past the police in spite 
of all they could do to prevent her. She has placed herself 
at the corner of the side box near the dock. See, she has 
stood up and folded her arms, and she is staring James Mul- 
vany steadily. Who can she be? Stop—I think I have—I 
am almost—lI positively have seen. It is, by all that’s just— 
it is Catherine Foley the gipsy girl! The crown did not 
think there was sufficient evidence against John Mulvany to 
put him on his trial—he did not live in the house with his 
father, but at some distance from it, and nothing had come 
out in the crown solicitor’s office to connect him with the 
transaction— rather the contrary. 

The petty jury having been called over, and the prisoners 
not having challenged a single juror, twelve men were sworn 
to try the case. The indictment charged the prisoners, James 
Mulvany and William Cassidy, with the wilful murder of 
James Mulvany the elder, at Dooris, in the month of June 
last past. It charged the murder to have been committed 
by tying a certain handkerchief about the throat and neck 
of the deceased, and pulling the same so tight as to strangle 
him and thereby cause death; and as if that was not sufli- 
cient, it also charged the murder with having been committed 
by striking the deceased two mortal blows upon the head 
with a certain instrument called a sledge, or hammer; and 
as if this had been too little, another count charged the 
prisoners generally with having assaulted the deceased with 
their hands and feet, and inflicting on him various injuries 
of which he, the said James Mulvany, died. 

The elder prisoner listened attentively, and when he heard 
the horrid crime of murdering his father read out to him, he 
exclaimed in a strong voice, “OQ my lord, we're innocent, 
and for God’s sake don’t go on with the trial now; we're not 
ready. It is only a few days ago the charge was brought 
against us. For God’s sake, my lord, don’t go on with the 
trial until the next assizes ; we're not ready, my lord—I de- 
clare to God we are not!” i i 

Court—“ My good man, I hear your earnest solicitation to 
postpone your trial for this awful charge, but I have not the 
power to do so unless some legal grounds be laid before me 
upon which I can act. Why is it that you are not ready? 

“Oh, my lord, the charge was only made against us a few 
days ago, and I have no money to defend ourselves; we have 
no witnesses in. For God’s sake, and don’t go on with the 
trial until the next assizes.” 

“I tell you I have no power in the case; the crown say 
they are ready to go on, and if they press the trial, I must 
hear it. I have yet seen no grounds why it should be post- 
poned,.” 

“For God’s sake, and don’t go on now, my lord—we 


ve no defence ready, no witnesses in, and no money to get 
counsel,” 











“ Yes, you have counsel, for an application was made yes- 
terday evening, before the court closed, to have the trial 
postponed, and counsel of that class that it is to be presumed 
if he had any legal grounds to rely upon, he would then have 
laid them, or would now lay them before the court. He 
has not done so—he does not do so, and I now tell you again 
that I have nothing to do bat to try the case. If the crown 
urges it, I must go on with it. I see your counsel there, and 
if he has any grounds to lay before the court for a postpone- 
ment, I will listen to him.” 

Mr. D——, rising: “ My lord, I was consulted yesterday, 
not for the purpose of defending the prisoners, but merely 
for the purpose of applying for a postponement of the trial. 
I know that the unfortunate men have no preparation made 
for their defence, and if the trial goes on now no counsel can 
be of any avail to them; they had no idea that the trial 
would be hurried on——” 

“‘ Would be what, Mr. D—— ?” said his lordship, push- 
ing up his spectacles and leaning back in his chair. 

“ Would be brought on, my lord, at the present assizes. 
In the application which I made yesterday I had no techni- 
cal or legal grounds to lay before the court, upon which I 
could call for a postponement ; but I considered that I had 
equitable grounds. The transaction has been of very 
recent occurrence ; it was only four or five days ago that 
the inquest upon the deceased was held, and that the pri- 
soners were committéd. They were, as a matter of course, 
shut up in prison, and all communication with their friends 
cut off; and the time has been so very short between their 
committal and the assizes, that it is probable they were not 
able to communicate with them, so as to make any arrange- 
ments whatever for their defence. In the application which 
I made yesterday I intended it more as an appeal to the 
mercy of the crown than legal grounds to be laid before the 
court. I know myself, my lord, that the prisoners are not 
in a fit state to go to trial; but of course I have no request 
to make of the court. I merely state facts; and I do say 
that if the trial is brought on—brought on, the prisoners are 
totally unprepared. The man stands up at the bar and 
solemnly protests to God that they are not ready for trial. 
Ican say no more than that I have not been instructed 
to make any defence for them.”’ 

Court: “I will only say that I shall exercise very great 
forbearance if I do not give to the extraordinary appeal 
which I have just heard the reply which it has so justly 
provoked; but I must say that it is monstrous to hear an 
educated man stand up and make sucli an appeal to a court 
of justice. ‘The argument is, that the prisoner at the bar 
has appealed to God that he is not ready for his trial. If 
such an appeal were of any weight at all, every culprit who 
was placed in a similar position, and who wished to have 
the evil day deferred, would make a similar appeal. I won- 
der very much at the counsel for the prisoners taking sucha 
course.” 

‘¢ What I said I addressed to the counsel for the crown, 
and not to the court, and in this instance I did not say I 
was counsel for the prisoners. I was merely their counsel 
yesterday in making an application for a postponement of 
their trial, and there my duty ended. I shall not now, in 
this awful moment, make any observations upon what your 
lordship has thought proper to say. I have volunteered in 
what I considered to be the cause of humanity ; what I said 
was intended for the consideration of the crown, and I will 
now content myself with saying that I feel I have conscien. 
tiously fulfilled a very painful duty, to which I was prompted 
by the dictates of humanity.” 

Court: “‘ The observations appeared to me extraordinary, 
and I am now glad to hear that they were not intended for 
the court; but 1 must again say that if the arguments—if 
such they could be called—were intended for the court, I 





would practise very great forbearance indeed if I did not 
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give them the reply which they merited. You seemed to 
imply that the court was acting tyrannically in forcing on a 
trial, although there were no legal grounds laid for its post- 
ponement. It appears that the inquest was held upon the 
4th of this month, upon which occasion the prisoners were 
committed. They knew the charge against them, and they 
might have been prepared. It is now the 10th; but if the 
prisoners think they can have in their witnesses to-morrow— 
supposing them to have any—lI will postpone the trial until 
then, or even until Monday or Tuesday, no matter what the 
inconvenience to myself may be.” 

Mr. § : On the part of the crown, my lord, we will 
consent to that postponement; but we have a public duty to 
perform, and unless legal grounds be laid before the court, 
we must go on at the present assizes.” 

Mr. D——: “It is not for me to make any further appeal 
to the court or to the crown counsel. I feel that I have con- 
scientiously discharged my duty, and I shall offer no further 
observation.” 

Mr. S then stated the case for the crown, but before 
he had proceeded far he was interrupted by his lordship, who 
said, 

“ Am I to understand that the prisoners are defended by 
counsel ?” 

The attorney—“ They are not, my lord. I was merely 
engaged for them yesterday to procure an application for a 
postponement of the trial, but [ have got no further instruc- 
tions.” 

Court: “ The prisoners ought to have counsel. Mr. 
Ww , would you have any objection to be assigned as 
their counsel ?” 

“My lord, I would not like to undertake their defence 
without the assistance of my friend Mr. D , who was 
originally so far engaged in their behalf.” 

“Then let Mr. D be assigned along with you.” 

Mr. D : “ Any assistance I can give these unfortunate 
men I will most cheerfully give without any compensation 
whatever, but I feel that I can do nothing for them without 
some preparation.” 

Court: “ Then it is better that Mr. $ should proceed 
with his statement, and when he has finished you can have 
whatever time is necessary to prepare.” 

Mr. S—— then proceeded with his statement, which occu- 
pied about half-an-hour, and Mr. D having expressed 
himself as ready to proceed as he could be, the following wit- 
nesses were examined: 

Dominick Cullum lived at Dooris; knew the deceased 
James Mulvany ; he was a very old man; he must have been 
close on eighty years of age; of late years he was sickly, or 
rather he was infirm, and walked with a stick or crutch. 
Was at the inquest ; did not see the old man for a fortnight 
or three weeks prior to the inquest ; knew both the prisoners 
these many years. ‘They lived in the house with old James 
Mulvany. Witness is a sawyer by trade; was passing by 
Mulvany’s house before sunrise about a fortnight before the 

body was found ; was engaged to saw about four miles off, 
and started early on that account. On that occasion he saw 
James Mulvany, the prisoner, in bis meadow; he was 
drawing two whin bushes after him; saw him stop about 
the place where the body was afterwards found. Was 
present at the inquest, and saw the body taken out of the 
ground; it was the same spot where he saw the prisoner stop 
with the whin bushes; knew the body to be that of old 
James Mulvany. Swore informations at the inquest. 

This witness was cross-examined, but not at much length; 
his evidence did not admit of it—it was principally as to 
how near he-was to the prisoner, and if he bid him the time 
of day or spoke to him at all, and why he did not, as it was 
natural he should—an intimate acquaintance and neighbour, 
&c. &c.; but nothing of any consequence or contradictory 
was elicited, 
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Bryan Gormly was the next witness. He also lived at 
Dooris, was a neighbour of the prisoners, and knew them 
well. Was at the inquest on the 4th of July; some time in 
the latter end of June previous he was passing by the 
prisoner’s house; saw two whin or furze bushes in the mea- 
dow below the garden within about four perches of the road; 
jumped over the drain, and went to see what they could be 
there for; wondered why they were left in the meadow, as the 
grass was getting up pretty high—the grass was a good deal 
trampled about the spot ; saw the sods under the whin bushes 
as if they had been lately dug up and put down again, and 
slapped with the back of a loy or shovel; the bushes were 
directly over the spot where the sods had been fresh put down. 
Thought it was a drain which had been sunk, and that the 
bushes were put there to keep the grass from withering, as 
the weather was very hot and bright. Witness saw a loy 
lying against the corner of the garden ditch ; it belonged to 
the prisoner James Mulvany—he was quite sure it belonged 
to him, for he (witness) had the loan of it for three or four 
days, late in the spring, planting potatoes. When he saw it 
lying against the garden ditch the handle of it was smeared 
with blue marley clay, as if it had been used in sinking a 
very deep drain. [The loy was here produced, and identified 
by the witness. ] 

This witness was cross-examined, but nothing material 

or of any benefit to the prisoners was brought out. 
Michael Doran sworn and examined. IXnew the deceased, 
James Mulvany—lived not a hundred perches from him ; 
knew both the prisoners very well; they lived in the house 
with the deceased; they were son and grandson to the de- 
ceased. Was at the inquest four or five days back, did not see 
the old man for a fortnight or three weeks before that. The 
old man had about eight acres of land; he and his son James, 
the prisoner, used frequently to quarrel of late; knew that of 
his own knowledge the grandson, Billy Cassidy, used to join 
his uncle against the old man. One morning, about a month 
before the inquest, he heard roars in the house, and went 
over towards the end of it to listen ; saw the old man coming 
out of the house with his long stick under his arm—he was 
limping ; he was cursing and scolding; he said, when he 
came out, “Oh, you villains, you thought to murder me!” 
The old man was about eighty years of age; the two 
prisoners came out after him, and he then said again, “ You 
villains, you thought to murder me, and you'll never die till 
you get the gallows.” He then sat down on a stone bench 
at the end of the house, and appeared to be out of breath; he 
turned up his eyes to heaven, and witness saw his lips moving 
very fast, but whether he was praying or cursing he could 
not tell. Was standing on the road close to the house when 
this occurred, and both the old man and the prisoners must 
have seen him; witness saw the prisoner Cassidy pelting 
stones after the deceased more than once. 

This witness was not cross-examined. 

Thomas Doran sworn and examined. Is son to the last 
witness. He heard the roars in the house of old Mulvany 
the same day that his father heard them, and corroborated 
all that portion of his evidence. He met the prisoner James 
upon the road one day before the inquest ; asked him where 
his father was, or was he sick, as he had not seen him for 
some time upon the seat at the end of the house; the prisoner 
replied that he was very poorly, and had gone down to the 
county Cavan to his sister's. Witness was present when 
the body was found; the prisoner’s brother, John Mulvany, 
was also present. When part of the legs and feet were 
stripped of the clay, John Mulvany said to the prisoner, 
“QO James, James, it would be better for you if you had 
never been born.”’ 

Cross-examined ; Never had any quarrel with the prison- 
ers, or either of them; does not say he is very fond of the 
Mulvanys; owes them no spite; told ali he knew to the 








police of his own accord, but got a crown test to come to the 
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assizes ; would not be sorry if the Mulvanys were out of his 
neighbourhood, and thinks nobody else would be sorry for 
it; heard several persons say they wished they were out of 
the country. | 
Court: “ Surely, Mr. D——, you had better not——” 
Mr. D——: “ Very well, my lord, very well; you may 
go down, sir.” 
Me [TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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ANCIENT IRISH BOATS. 





In the alluvinam of our lakes and rivers, or many feet deep in 
turf-bogs which evidently occupy the ‘sites of ancient loughs, 
boats formed out of a single oak tree are very frequently dis- 
covered. These curious relics of a remote and unknown age 
have apparently been hollowed by hatchets or adzes of stone, 
and it follows that the workmanship is of the rudesi descrip- 
tion. It is possible and probable that fire may have been 
used in their construction, and that stone implements were 
brought into requisition merely to afford the finishing touches. 
Several fine specimens of these single-tree boats from various 
parts of the country are preserved in the museum of the Royal 
{rish Academy, Dublin, and have been figured in the inte- 
resting catalogue of the antiquarian treasures of that learned 
society lately compiled by Sir W. R. Wilde. Many other 
examples have, to our own knowledge, been broken up as fire- 
wood. A splendid specimen which was discovered in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the celebrated crannoge of 
Strokestown, upon the partial drainage of the lake, lay for 
months a prey to fuel-seekers, and at length disappeared. 
Other examples occurred at Dunshaughlin in the county of 
Meath, and we are sorry to say suffered the same fate. 

In form these boats are extremely Jong, narrow, and shal- 
low. They could never have been very buoyant, and could only 
have been used in the calmest water—unless, indeed, some 
portion of their extremities ‘‘ fore and aft,’ as the sailors 
say, were converted into watertight compartments by bulk- 
heads and some kind of covering, in the manner of the canoes 
of the Greenlanders. Indeed, one specimen from a lake near 
Lisbellaw in the county of Fermanagh, and at present in the 
possession of Mr. J. G. V. Porter, is furnished with a groove, 
cut upon the interior of a portion of the gunwale, which was 
evidently intended for the reception of boards. Probably the 
covering, when it existed, was more usually formed of the 
skins of animals. The correctness of this suggestion will 
readily occur to any of our readers who may have examined the 
Layard collection of sculptures deposited in the British Museum. 
In some of these are represented figures of peasants or warriors 
crossing a river and supported by inflated skins of beasts, 
probably those of dogs. ‘This in the far east (if we place the 
idea of crocodiles out of the question) was a pleasant and 
not incommodious mode of transit. But in Erinn, with a moist, 
and for nine months in the year a rather chilly climate, such 
a mode of river or lake crossing would possess tnconveniences 
(to use a mild term) which no doubt the natural tact of the 
‘‘ many-sided” Celt would seek to remedy. In short, he would 
like to go fishing or shooting (with bow and arrow), or river- 
crossing, or crannoge-plundering, or (if he were very young, 
or possessed of a taste for the study of natural history) hird- 
nesting, in a manner that would at least give him some chance 
against perishing through the inclemency of the weather or 
the chill of the stream. 

The transition from the inflated bags to a rudely-formed 
canoe with watertight compartments at either end was, afier 
all, but a small progress. In the lake districts of Ulster, and 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Lough Erne, the people 
are in the habit of constructing rafts which are quite analo- 
gous to the skin pontoons of the Babylonians. They are 
called floats, and are constructed in this fashion under cir- 

cumstances which we shall suppose hurried—that is to say, a 
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man requires to get access to a certain island or crannoge on 
a lake or river whereupon there is no boat; he commences 
his operations by cutting down four fairly-sized trees, gene- 
rally of ash ; these he forms into a quadrangle—* lashing,” as 
sailors say, the corners with ropes of straw or of hemp, or 
even of leathern thongs. Over the figure thus constructed he 
attaches a few beams of timber, irregularly placed, and inter- 
mixed with branches; he then with a reaping-hook euts a 
number of armsful of bulrushes and secures them to the 
framework ; thus as we have experienced forming a raft or 
float which, though not easily steered, is, at least when 
guided by skilful hands, easily pulled to its required desti- 
nation. 

Though rafts and canoes such as we have described appear 
to have been in very general use amongst our Celtic fore- 
fathers, they were certainly not the only kind of craft known to 
the Irish, even in very remote times. We are informed by 
Solinus ‘‘ that the sea between Britain and Ireland is rough 
and tempestuous, yet they pass it in wicker boats, encom- 
passed with a swelling covering of oxhide.”’ These were 
undoubtedly the kind of boats used by the Scots (i.e. Irish) in 
their frequent invasions of Britain during the later period of 
the occupation of that country by the Romans. They may 
be even of the very highest antiquity, as we read that the 
Firbolgs, ‘‘ the third colony who possessed Ireland, were so 
called because ‘do 5njcjr banyy vo bol5a;b—they made boats of 
the hides of beasts.’ These skins, stretched upon frames of 
wicker-work, were sewed together with strings of woollen 
tape-yarn, ‘‘ as a rope of a harsher substance would tear the 
hide; this is not only soft but swells in the water, and fills 
the hole made to receive it.” 

‘ Again, we read that ‘‘ Eochy Fuarcheas, who flourished 
about 600 years B.c., seeking to wrest the throne of Ireland 
from the Ard Righ, Sior-lamh, used, during the wars of succes- 
sion which he waged, a great number of corrochs, or corroch- 
ons, i.e. cock-boats, made of wattles or wicker-work, covered 
with hides, by which he was enabled to effect landings in 
tempestuous weather. From this circumstance he obtained 
the name Fuar, signifying cold, and ceas, a skiff, as being 
used only in bad weather; and indeed it is astonishing in 
what bad weather the people will at this day run out to sea 
in such craft,”’ 

Gildas (De Excid. Britan) alludes to these seemingly frail 
vessels: ‘‘ The rude drones of Scots and Picts throng hastily 
out of their corrochs (currachis), in which they were conveyed 
across the Scythic channel.” 

Adamnan, in his ‘‘ Life of St. Columba,” refers to a voyage 
made by St. Cormac in a corrach with a covering of skins. 
Many other instances of allusions made to the use of the 
coragh or corragh, by the ancient Irish people might be pointed 
out. 

Notwithstanding the immense antiquity of the corrach, it is 
still in use in many parts of Ireland. About five or six years 
ago we saw one in Kingstown harbour, which had been navi- 
gated from the far west round the southern coast of Ireland! 
Its crew consisted of two men—fishermen, who had made 
their adventurous voyage round the most exposed coast of the 
British isles by the simple aid of two pair of paddles and 
a skin-covered basket. 

Within the memory of persons still comparatively young 
the corroch was almost the only kind of small boat known on 
the western coasts of lreland, where indeed we believe it to 
be not even yet quite extinct. The boat now very generally 
used by the shore fishermen of Mayo, Clare, and Galway 
differs from the genuine corrach only in the material by which 
it is covered, coarse tarred canvas being now used instead of 
hide. These boats, their owners declare, will live in a sea 
which would probably: prove fatal to a well-found ship. They 
are so light that they literally dance upon the crest of the 
wave. Their bows are of a peculiar form, considerably elevated, 
bluff, and projecting. When a broken sea is observed ap- 
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proaching, the rowers turn the boat’s head to the danger and 
pull with all their might, and this they continue to do until 
such time as the storm abates. We ourselves, on more than 
one occasion, have crossed from island to island of the Aran 
group, during the prevalence of a tempest which few would 
like to brave, in one of these canvas boats, without shipping a 
pint of water. ; 
The original corroch still lingers upon the Boyne, and is 
used by the salmon fishers. Upon one side of the bridge of 
Drogheda may be seen that marvel of modern engineering 
skill, the iron screw-steamer, with its gilded ‘‘ saloons,” mir- 
rors of glittering plate-glass, and well-cushioned sofas ; upon 
the other the corrach of the Firbolgs, identically the same as 
it existed 2,000 years ago! Verily this Ireland of ours (or of 
England’s) is a marvellous country of contrasts ! ove 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 





Sxetcu III.—THE MANIAC OF GLENDALOUGH. 
Most of my readers will have seen a country churchyard— 
that grassy, billowy spot, with its spreading trees, its blossom- 
ing thorns, its wild flowers, and its tombs ; its humble crosses 
of native woods, with the rude carving of some loved house- 
hold name upon their outstretched arms; the broad, black 
flags marking the beds of others; the occasional table mony- 
ment, with the green ivy clasping its fluted pillars, and the 
wild weeds waving in unchecked luxuriance above its once 
costly marble ; the leaning tombstone, by time displaced from 
its once erect position, drooping its cherub-crowned head 
above the hallowed dust it so long had rescued from oblivion ; 
and then ‘‘the maiden graves,” especially the more recent 
ones—those little plots, so rich in turfy verdure, with the 
white paper garlands sentenelling them round, and probably a 
bordering of shells defining the outline of the narrow crib ; 
shells, it might be, from the shore where she had played in 
childhood—her native shells, which, if not the most effective 
style of mortuary decoration, bear to my mind a meaning most 
touchingly suggestive—a memento, as it were, that to the 
shores to which she had departed she bore nothing dearer 


‘than her memory of those she had for ever left behind. Of 


such scenes, however, I presume I need say nothing. They 
are as familiar as household words to those who have ever 
wandered through even the most limited portion of our Mother 
Isle—that isle which we will back against Europe for possess- 
ing the richest treasures of all that is beautiful and elevating, 
refining and soul-inspiring in nature. | 

It was a lovely evening in June; the sunset had already 
steeped in its golden glory the far-famed valley of Glenda- 
lough. Like an enchanting dream had it fallen downward, 
filling one with a sense of the sublime as well as the beautiful 
which such a combination of endless interest alone is capable 
of imparting. Lonely and lovely shone the tranquil lake 
upon whose glassy wave poor Kathleen’s shade is said to 
glide. Dreary and wild now frowned the circling hills which 
hid the slumbering echoes, picturesque and full of interest, 
yet with a certain solemnity of aspect which ever impressed 
me with a feeling of strange sadness—such as one sometimes 
experiences when lingering amidst the shadowy pathways that 
wind in some crowded cemetery amongst the dwellings of the 
dead. ‘The water glanced in silver waves, the foliage trembled 
in the silver light, there was silence from the heavens to the 
earth—one almost held one’s breath, for fear the faintest 
whisper should disturb that universe of peace. A full moon 
shone from the purple sky, and her attendant stars gathered 
their glittering tiains in a luminous cirele around their sove- 
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reign. Such a night for a stroll, such a night for memory to 
suggest thoughts dim, strange, impalpable, and yet exciting. 

My friend (and, for the time being, nearest neighbour) Miss 
Trevor, fortunately for me, partook of my feeling of natural 
romance. She loved our beautiful earth most devotedly, was 
especially enamoured of moonlight strolls, and owned a deep 
worship of that all-prevailing Power whose visible creatures 
these same fair things are. 

My sojourn, therefore, for the summer season in her imme- 
diate vicinity was hailed by her with infinite delight. Some- 
times with an escort, sometimes without, we would ramble 
away, either on foot or in her little pony pheton—a fairy 
thing almost like a sleigh—over the mountain paths, down 
by the river’s side, on through the ferny wood, whilst she told 
me legends like fairy-tales of the strangest, wildest, most 
poetical adventure. . 

Well, on this particular occasion we had driven away after 
dinner and an early tea, there being no other company save 
myself, for a long, quiet, thoughtful drive through some of 
our favourite haunts, accompanied by an old and faithful male 
attendant, and were returning slowly and dreamily, after in- 
dulging in a delicious circuitfof some miles through an at- 
mosphere laden with the odour of new-mown hay, when, 
through the warm, thick violet mist which rose like steam 
trom the heated earth, and hung like a damp veil over the 
haunted lake beneath the hallowed bed, the moonbeams par- 
tially revealed the white tombs, the waving trees, the lacy 
garlands like shrouded forms rising from the graves of the old 
churchyard of ——. 

Now, it was an established rule with my companion never 
to pass a graveyard by without, if possible, entering to offer 
up a prayer for the souls of those whose dust there lay 
within—a pious practice and an Irish one, which I suppose 
I ought to have affectioned very sincerely ; but, unhappily, 
my constitution being of the kind denominated nervous, I 
could not exactly participate in Miss Trevor’s charitable incli- 
nations, and really experienced quite a sensation of chilliness 
and fear as, in obedience to her desire, I followed her pious 
footsteps over the grassy stile ; then slipping and stumbling 
across weedy graves and moss-grown flagstones, terrified be- 
yond measure at the sudden springing up of a startled bird, 
the wild alarm demonstrated by a grass-hidden corn-crake, 
the solemn croak, croak of the ominous raven, or the swift 
brushing past me of a noisy winged bat, I at length reached 
the particular spot towards which my energetic friend was 
perseveringly progressing. It was a grave headed by an Irish 
cross of pure white marble the sculpturing of which was beau- 
tifully executed, a drooping willow overhanging it seeming 
like the guardian spirit of the place—to whose boughs some 
ivy was brightly clinging; there was woodbine, too, the 
luscious-scented, flinging its garlands from branch to branch 
of the sentinel tree, and primroses, and forget-me-nots, with 
the white tufts of the sweet wild woodroofe, and the glimmer- 
ing rays of the starry hyacinth gemming the emerald turf; 
roses, too, just crimson budding, were resting their soft cheeks 
against the marble, which bore only a woman’s name—no word 
to tell of where she lived, or how or when she died—only her 
name alone, ‘* Rosa,” and her age, ‘‘nineteen.” "Twas in- 
finitely sad and touching, and interested one far more than 
the most elaborate or eloquently-worded inscription. Was it 
her spirit which floated there now under the shadow of the 
fount-like willow? Was it the pale shade of the departed 
girl, or whose was the form gliding softly amidst the herbage, 
twining the flowers round and round the white wings of the 
cross, whilst a child of tender years (as it were an attendant 
angel) wove a chaplet of fresh wild blossoms to replace the 
faded one that hung suspended above that lonely tomb. 

‘* Helen !” my companion ejaculated as she approached the 
moonlit figure, upon whose brow the radiance fell like a halo. 
‘‘ Helen” (and there was some reproach in her pitying tone 
as she addressed her), ‘‘ why have you come here? You 





know it ever does you harm. My dear, yon should not at- 
tempt it.” 

A sound, half-laugh, half-cry, escaped the lips of the per- 
son thus appealed to, a tall majestic-looking girl or woman— 
she might have been about eight-and-twenty—with dark flash- 
ing eyes, & fine commanding face, which these said orbs so 
wonderfully lighted, and great masses of chestnut hair, a rare 
tint and a lovely one, falling in wild disorder about her neck 
and shoulders. She had paused in her work to gaze at us, 
the child clinging, poor little frightened being, to her humble 
dress. Then it was, as I met her glance, piercing yet won- 
dering, that I became conscious of the fact that the fair visi- 
tant to churchyard was mad! Now, it did not in any 
way tend to allay the tremor of my nerves, or to calm my 
nameless apprehensions, to find myself in such a place, under 
such circumstances, associated with a lunatic. In fact, I was 
in anything but an enviable frame of mind at the moment— 
a state of discomposure by no means relieved by the spec- 
tacle of a wild burst of sudden delirium which seemed to have 
taken possession of her—an appalling paroxysm, during which 
she threw herself upon the grave, clasped the white cross in 
her shuddering arms, weeping, gasping, praying; now calling 
on the departed to come back and speak to her once more— 
now bidding the earth to hide her from such sight, lest she 
should behold her whom she had murdered—now wildly rav- 
ing of love, of betrayal, and of revenge; and then again 
lamenting—oh ! so piteously—that she could not give up her 
own life to restore that of one for ever parted—one whose 
treachery had made her desolate, whose falsehood had robbed 
her of all hope. 

It was an awe-inspiring scene, though perfectly enigmatical 
to me; and to this day I can remember the shuddering thrill 
which came over me as [ gazed upon and listened to her— 
this fearful feeling reaching its climax, when, in the impe- 
tuosity of her frenzy, she dashed herself upon the earth, 
moaning, shivering, and trembling, the hallowed shadow of 
the ruined abbey which occupied the centre of this place of 
graves partially shrouding her in its darkness, as she lay 
there, a wild, abandoned, desolate creature, clinging to the 
“* footstool” of her God. 

I must admit there were few places upon this earth in 
which I would not rather have been than the abbey yard 
of , in company with its present occupant. Miss Trevor, 
on the contrary, though very pale and evidently greatly moved, 
still evinced no particular fear of the unhappy girl, but 
mingling her entreaties with those of the child, who unceas- 
ingly beseeched her mother to come away—kneeling gently 
down beside her, after she had murmured a tearful, earnest 
prayer for the departed, raised poor Helen, quite prostrate as 
she was, in her tender arms, and supported her during another 
outburst of agonized distress, until, utterly overcome by the 
vehemence of her emotions, the fit at length having passed 
away, the afflicted woman sank down once more upon the 
grave, a strange, distracted, weird-like figure beneath the 
bright moon’s gleaming. She was passive as an infant after 
this; even I could not refuse to lend my assistance to my 
solicitous friend as she endeavoured to convey her slowly out 
over the moonlit graves. Like one in a dream she moved, 
apparently without consiousness ; and so weak was she that 
when we succeeded in helping her out to the stile where we 
had left the pheeton, Miss Trevor suggested that we had better 
walk a little way, and let the servant drive her home. The 
distance was not far, and she could not be left in her present 
state with no other aid than her poor frightened child was 
capable of affording her. 

‘Her story—will you not tell it to me?” I eagerly asked, 
as the vehicle bearing those two forlorn ones drove rapidly 
away, leaving us standing gazing after it in the silent road. 

‘It is a terrible history,” my friend answered with a sort of 
huskiness in her voice, ‘‘ but such as it is you shall have it. 

Poor girl! poor, poor Helen !” 
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‘ It is now nearly nine years,” Miss Trevor began, “since 
my friend and schoolfellow, Rosa Delmedge, came with her 
surviving parent to spend the summer in the neighbourhood. 
It was her native place; she had been born within sicht of 
Glendalough, and as her father, who was a military man, soon 
after her birth was obliged to leave for India, whither his wife 
insisted on accompanying him, the child was committed to 
the care of a nurse, whose cottage I will some day show you, 
as it still stands on the border of the lake—a pretty, white- 
washed, honeysuckled place, with roses running over it, clasp- 
ing its windows and flaunting up to its very chimneys: the 
nurse’s husband being that very great rarity amongst persons 
of his class, a neat man, cleanly, industrious, and even taste- 
ful in the ordering of his little dwelling. And so, all things 
considered, the foster-baby could not have been left in better 
hands. As she advanced in youth and in intelligence Rosa 
became more and more attached to those kind ones who had 
suppljed the place of the parents from whom she was neces- 
sarily separated ; but her love for her foster-sister, the infant 
Helen—the pretty, playful, wilful little sprite with whom her 
earliest childhood had been passed, was very great indeed; it 
never waned or wavered, that close and true affection, and was 
stronger by many degrees than the tie of actual sisterhood, 
such as is too frequently to be met within that tender relation. 

‘‘ Their parting when, on Colonel Delmedge’s return a 
widower from India, the children were immediately sepa- 
rated, was a very sad and affecting farewell indeed. Lrish nurses 
have become proverbial for their love of their foster-children. 
A very fountain of inexhaustible tenderness would appear to 
exist in their woman’s hearts for the nurseling that once had 
nestled in their bosom, and Rosa’s faithful guardian was no 
exception to that universal rule. More than once had she 
fainted during the trying hour which witnessed her darling’s 
departure, and for long weeks afterwards had refused to be 
comforted for the loss of the little creature who had so often 
won her with her playful ways from her own many endur- 
ances, anxieties, and cares. 

‘‘They never met again. A fever, caught whilst chari- 
tably attending to a sick neighbour, had ended by carrying 
away the young wife from her happy home—the mother of 
that still child-like girl from her sphere of sacred duties. 
Poor Helen! she was soon an orphan too, for her father, 
who seemed suddenly to have become frail and old after the 
death of his beloved partner, faded away and died ere another 
year had elapsed; and so her mother’s father, still a hale, 
healthy, active man, had taken charge of this little grand- 
daughter, living with her in the same pretty cottage by the 
lake, both labouring hard in the prosecution of their industrial 
pursuits; he as an under-gardener, or rather gardener’s as- 
sistant in the employ of the Hon. 8. S——’s, and she spin- 
ning, knitting, or working muslin embroidery, for which she 
obtained a sufficient price to keep her above distress. 

‘* Helen, at the period of Rosa Delmedge’s return to Glen- 
dalough, was unquestionably the belle of the place. She was 
really a very striking girl despite her rusticity ; with a kind 
of beauty that, so to speak, commanded you—an unusually 
proud look in the face, with which some found fault as being, 
for a girl in her position, far too high and even queen-like— 
an expression of innate independence, in fact, conveying an 
idea too of latent capacity and self-reliance, if only it could 
be brought out ; but she was poor and humbly born, and such 
gifts could prove but little else than detriments to her. The 
beauty of Rosa Delmedge was of a completely different 
kind—not that there existed in her so great a contrast of tint 

or colour, of feature or complexion, but that an air of exqui- 
site refinement—an inimitable gentleness characterized her 
every movement, adding such a winning softness to her hazel 
eves, crimsoning her delicate cheek with such a tinge of beauty, 
and giving to her smile a light such as | have never before 
met with in any countenance, however beautiful or fair. 





[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 575.) 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Anp now, dear reader, prepare for a sad bereavement. Lily 
Wychnor, aged sixteen, a young person for whom, notwithstand- 
ing that her temper and philosophy are none of the best and 
soundest, I have ever entertained a strong partiality, now makes— 
nay, has already made her exit from the scene, and in her stead 
enter Miss Eleanor Lyle Darrell, aged twenty-one, a beauty and 
a belle—at least so went the world’s verdict, and beyond all doubt 
that which the world prized more highly far, the richest heiress in 
England ! 

Even so; “ unto this last” had my rambling fortune borne me, 
when, four years and-a-half from the date of my last chapter, we 
arrived in London, and established ourselves in the vast town 
mansion, which, coming direct from our sunny Italian villa, looked 
so very dim and dingy that J felt sadly loth to grace it with the genial, 
pleasant name of home. Home indeed it was not, that title being 
reserved for Darrell Court, where we were to take up our abode 
at the close of the season, in time to celebrate my coming of age ; 
for I stand convicted of a most unfeminine error when I wrote 
myself down twenty-one. I still wanted some months of that 
important age, and these months were, by my father’s express de- 
sire, to be spent in London, after which I stood pledged to come to 
a final decision on a point of deep interest in his eyes, and it may 
be not altogether indifferent in mine. 

But before proceeding further in my narrative it behoves me to 
give a sketch of the vears I had been absent, with all the chances 
and changes which, even in the most uneventful lives, such a lapse 
of time must bring about. Change had come to me as to others— 
wonderful change, for the world spoke truly when it called me 
beautiful. I make the assertion here in grave, unblushing earnest- 
ness, without one tinge of vanity to mar its deep simplicity, for 
never was vanity farther from my heart than when the marvellous 
fact first became manifest to my own astonished eyes. 

“Too late!” Herbert had once said to me. “I trust you may 
never fathom the full meaning of the words, for a sad heart 
would be the price of the knowledge.” 

I had fathomed it, and a sad heart was the price. A little 
sooner I might have—not rivailed her ; I never saw the face could 
bear comparison with Alice Clive’s—but with so much already in my 
favour, I might have made fast my hold on the truant heart that, 
faithful through all else, had fallen from me for lack of this. 
Whereas now—now when I viewed the tall, lithe figure and blooming 
face of the brilliant heiress—the gay-hued butterfly sprung from 
the chrysalis of my former dingy self—the sight occasioned me no 
feeling save one of rueful, half-comic wonder, unmixed with one 
grain of the boundless satisfaction I should have experienced had 
the good gift but come to me in time. 

Now, from all this it may be inferred that travel had by no 
means expanded my mind nor taught me any sounder philosophy, 
and the inference would be strictly just. Time, the wonder- 
worker, had wrought wonders in my face, but had left me in all 
save externals totally unchanged. I had gone away loving him; I 
came back with the same love (the first bitter sharpness of the 
accompanying pain blunted of course by time into something like 
the dull endurableness of a toothache) deep-rooted and strong as 
ever, and with a conviction full as deep that so it would remain 
till it and I grew old and cold together, hard though I might 
struggle to get free. 

But here some high-toned moralist lifts up hands and eyes. 
‘* What, wilfully persist in loving one who had soslighted me, and 

that one the husband of another !” 

Not so fast ; herein lies the head and front, not of my offending, 
but of my excuse. The Cousin Herbert of those days was Cousin 
Herbert free and untrammelled still, for on the eve of her mar- 
riage day, Alice Clive had broken her plighted word, and now for 
more than four years, had been the wife of Walter Lyndon. 

This much only I had learned, but it was enough for me; bride 
and fortune had forsaken him in the same hour—the latter stolen 
oy my luckless hand, and from the moment I learned it I felt that 
all chance of cure for me was at an end. Now I knew that pain 
only, not sin, must be the price of my hopeless folly, 

had learned even this by accident, for my father had jealously 
barred all communication with home, carefully avoiding contact 
with any English people we met—by no means an easy task ; 
and even going so far as to request me not to write to Mabel 
Crawford, as I had once intended. But with all his foresight he 
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could not govern chance, and so it came to pass that the one picce 
of information which of all things he was most anxious to with- 
hold, was the one only circumstance that came to my knowledge in 
all the years we had been absent. 

I heard it in Florence, where we were staying in the spring of 
the year after we had left England. I was still very weak, and 
unequal to the laborious pleasure of sight-seeing ; but I was fond 
of the picture-galleries, where I would often sit dreaming for 
hours, with only my maid—a Frenchwoman (for obvious reasons 
Susan had been left behind)—in attendance; and on one of those 
occasions, as I sat in a reverie before a picture which exercised a 
strange influence over me, for it was Alice Clive’s portrait, even to 
the baleful flash in the beautiful eyes, two strangers—English- 
men—came up, and stood by examining it intently for some 
minutes. 

*‘ Well,” said the elder at last, “was I not right? did you ever 
see such a likeness ?” 

“ Wonderful! only not half so lovely. Poor fellow! poor Wyn- 
ford ! it was an awful blow, to lose such a woman and such a for- 
ture at a stroke.” 

“‘Pshaw, my dear boy, a woman that could act so is cheaply 
lost at any price; but then he was so infatuated about her, 
and——”” 

They moved away and I heard no more ; but what I had already 
heard was enough to rouse my wildest suspicions. All day long I 
sat in a state of subdued excitement, which by night had risen to 
a fever, and when morning came I had resolved to break through 
my father’s prohibition, and put an end to my intolerable suspense 
at once. : 

‘**Pana,” I began, as we sat alone after breakfast, “I have a 
question to ask you.” 

* Well, darling, what is it ?” 

“You will be angry,” I said, coming to his side, “* but I cannot 
help it. I must know—papa, you must tell me, what has happened 
to—Herbert ?” 

He rose up, tall and rigid, and stood looking down on me with 
my grandmother’s white, wrathful face ; but I was not to be brow- 
beaten then. 

“T must know—I will know,” I cried passionately; ‘it was I 
did it~J destroyed him. I cannot bear it ; it will kill me. O God 
help me!” 

“ Hush, child, hush; for pity’ sake be calm and I will tell you; 
who has been speaking to you—what have you heard ?” 

** ‘Two Englishmen—they were in the gallery, and they said——” 

“Yes, yes—tell me exactly what they said.” 

I repeated it, word for word. “To lose such a woman and such 
a fortune at astroke.” 

“ You are quite sure they said this—nothing but this?” 

. “T am, quite sure.” 

‘Eleanor, I gave you fair warning that this subject should be 
a fobidden one between us; if I break through the rule for once, 
wi! your promise never to renew it again ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“First tell me, then, what you mean by saying that you de- 
stroyed him—what have you had to do with all this ?” 

As coherently as I could I told him of the suspected will, Her- 
bert’s doubts and apprehensions on the subject, and my conviction 
that Markham’s packet had furnished the clue to its discovery. 
‘** It would not so much matter,” I sobbed, “‘ but for her. He has 
money enough—ten thousand a-year, he told me—but he loved her 
so, it will kill him to lose her now.” 

Ife heard me so far in silence, pacing up and down the room 
while I spoke, but at the last words he paused in his walk and 
laughed. 

“ My dear, men do not die now-a-days for such a trifle as a 
woman’s favour. But what is this about ten thousand a-year—I 
do not quite understand that ?” 

— involved a further explanation, to which he listened in- 
tently. 

“Ten thousand a-year, Eily! he is not so much to be pitied if 
this be true. Mind, i do not say it is true; for I know only that 
he has lost his fortune through some documents lately coming to 
light. Whether the packet you speak of led to the discovery I can- 
not tell: but one thing is beyond all doubt, Miss Clive has deserted 
him, for the latest news from England announces her marriage 
with his brother Walter.” 

*‘ Now, Eily, I withheld all this from you because I feared to 
shock you, and—forgive me, child, if I wound you; plain speak- 
ing is we best—I thought if you knew this marriage was 
at an en y | 


He broke off suddenly, but I could read the thought in his face. 
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* Papa, you wronged us both—it was all a mistake of mine ; 
and since he never loved me, as—you know what I mean—it makes 
no change to me whether he married her or not; only I am sopry, 
so sorry for him! If you would let me write—only once, to tell 
him so.” 

“ My dear, it is quite impossible. Come, Eily, we will make 
terms; I shall try to believe that it was all a mistake of yours; 
and you on your part will try to forget it, and be gay and happy 
again for my sake. Do you agree?” 

I kissed him, and answered “ Yes.” I hope I was not guilty of 
any very grave deceit when I said so. Was it my fault, after all, 
if I knew I could not keep my word? And so the name of Her- 
bert Lyndon, and the story of that golden dream-time, became by 
formal agreement a dead letter between us ; and I locked the love 
close down in my heart, and prayed very hard, not that I might 
forget it—I'd rather far have died—but that I might so crush and 
hold it down as never to let it interfere with the happiness of 
others, however bitterly it might mar my own. 

But with all my efforts, that first year wasa very hard one. We 
mixed but little in society, for we were constantly on the wing, 
flitting from place to ye as caprice—my caprice, indeed—dic- 
tated; and though, as I grew stronger, my father surrounded me 
with masters of every possible art, besides learned nee enough 
to stock a university, and though to/please him I studied so hard 
us soon to be pronounced a paragon, still there were hours when I 
have sat, with the grand Italian moonlight mocking me, a veritable 
lunatic, shuddering at its cold pitiless radiance, longing to lie down 
and die rather than face another day the misery that was fast 
stealing away my youth, and leaving me not one hope for all the 
dreary days that were to come. 

Oh, for the “‘ mute sister Patience” to have stood by me at those 
times when “hope had given way,” for a woman’s—a mother’s 
voice to tell me that this was woman’s lot, of which I must bear 
my share ; that, like all things else, it would pass away, leaving me 
stronger and purer for the trial. But knowing a of all this, 
I had to struggle on unaided, groping my way through the dark- 
ness that seemed to thicken round me as I advanced, moaning my 
heart away by night, and all day long striving to fulfil at least the 
letter of my compact, and look gay and happy, that no blame might 
be charged on him. 

Truly, I do not wonder that women biographers should be 
viewed with horror, for they are sadly prone to glide off from 
facts to feelings, and analyze and dissect the latter with a deadly 
minuteness that must be simply appalling to robust masculine 
understandings; and knowing this so well, I must, in charity, cut 
my analysis short, and hurry on. 

Well, that first year, as I have already said, was a bleak one 
enough ; but it came to an end at last, and with its close came an 
event which quickly, and not uatil it was much needed, wrought a 
most beneficial change in me. 

This was the addition to our family circle of Philip Germaine, 
Duke of Tarbert, a stalwart Saxon er just six months my 
senior—i.e., exactly eighteen years old, who joined us in Rome, 
where we had passed the winter, in time to accompany us on an 
extended tour, to which he looked forward with most joyful anti. 
cipation, having come direct from Eton, where, he told me, he had 
pent the last six years, “and where I'd be cooped up still only 

e old quiz thought fit to shuffle off with himself at last—and 
high time he should, God knows!” 

he “old quiz” meant no less a personage than the late Duke, 
to whom his irreverent successor was indebted for wealth and title, 
simply because that worthy gentleman could not carry these good 
things with him to the grave. aie 
. Darrell had previously told me the family history. Edward 
Germaine, Philip’s father, had been his earliest friend from the time 
they had both started, youths of seventeen, to seek fortune in the 
east, till the death of Mr. Germaine twelve years previously, when 
he left his only child, this son, to my father’s care. 

“T kept him with me until he was twelve years old, when I sent 
him to England, and placed him at Eton. ‘There were then four- 
teen lives between him and the dukedom of Tarbert ; two years 
ago the last three heirs—the late Duke’s only surviving grandson 
and two grand-nephews—were lost in a snow-storm in Switzerland, 
and the death of the old Duke a few months past, has made way 
for my ward, who, unless he sadly belie the promise of his boy- 
hood, bids fair to be as fine a fellow as—as ever made the heart of 
a childless old man ache with envy.” 

_ “Now, papa, that is too bad. I'll be as good as a son to you— 
indeed I am more like a boy than a girl. Her——everybody used 
to say so.” 

“You are something far better—you are my own brave, true» 


_ —_——-- 
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hearted little lassie, so you need not be jealous. I count on Philip 
and you being the best friends in the world before long.” 

When I saw Duke Philip I was quite ready to echo all that I 
had heard in his praise. I took to him from the first moment, 
partly, I think, on account of his likeness to Freddy Wychnor— 
dear little Freddy, now a prisoned schoolboy, who had written me 
a letter which was one great sob from beginning to end, but to 
which I had been permitted to send only a brief cold reply (I thought 
this hard at the time, but I had promised to obey, and besides my 
father had said, “ It need be only for a while; when we return to 
England you are free to act as you please”)—a likeness that grew 
upon me every day, till, before a week was over, we were on 
the merry brother-and-sister footing, which still subsists in the 
“ Philip” and “ Eily” of these our maturer years. 

. He soon became the life of the household with his bright exu- 
berant spirits, which, wild as they were, never became overwhelm- 
ing, for he was quick-witted and sympathetic as a woman; and I 
have often known him to give up a gay party in order to devote 
himself to my amusement, when, as would sometimes happen even 
now, I was too weak or too inert to be tempted to leave my sofa. 

It-had been at first intended that he should return to England 
to enter one of the universities, a plan to which he always expressed 
the most decided repugnance ; and as time went on, and my father 
ceased to press the point, I became dimly aware that in yielding 
what he deemed his better judgment to the wishes of his ward, he 
hoped to further another object, in the accomplishment of which I 
quickly divined that he had set his heart. 

This was, of course, to make me Duchess of Tarbert—a v 
natural wish, all things considered, and one to further which 
could not have blamed him, even had he used some finesse, but 
finesse was not my dear father’s forte, though he had spent his life 
in diplomacy ; and before I had had time to speculate on the ac- 
curacy of my suspicions, his plain speaking had put the matter 
beyond all doubt. 

It was on my eighteenth birthday, and he had just given mea 
birthday present—a beautiful set of ornaments for the ball at 
which I was to appear that evening (my first, properly so-called), 
and a pocket-book full of notes, “to dispose of as 1 pleased, to 
— this my coming of age in young lady acceptation of the 
phrase. 

‘* And now, my dear, will you listen patiently while I say some- 
thing I have long had on my mind? You are now beginning the 
world, Eily—that is, from this time you will go constantly into 
society ; and apart from the fact that you are a great heiress, your 
pretty face and pretty ways will bring a crowd of admirers. Now, 
you are not one of those girls who always run counter to the 
wishes of their best friends simply because they are their wishes ; 
therefore, in making mine known to you, I am confident I run no 
risk of damaging my cause. My dear, you guess what this leads 
to ?” 

“T think I do, papa.” 

“Tt is my dearest wish to see you Philip Germaine’s wife; it 
would grieve me to have you marry a foreigner—and therefore I 
would ask you to guard your heart, and, if possible, keep a place 
in it for him. But, at the same time, you have my full assurance 
that, as my chief care is to promote your happiness, I shall never 
seek to thwart you where that is really at stake.” 

“Papa, I will never marry a foreigner; I can promise you 
that.” 

“T exact no promise, my dear.” 

“ But Philip—he is very gay, and so young!” 

“ You are not quite an old woman yourself, Eily.” 

“No, no; but then I feel older, and I am a woman while he is 
a mere boy.” 

*‘ Well, darling, we can discuss all this by-and-bye; and mean- 
time I will take no promise from you, except one—namely, that 
no wish to please me must ever be allowed to interfere with your 
real happiness.” 

This was in Paris, where—but before proceeding further I must 
advert for a moment to the contents of the pocket-book. These, 
on examination, I found to consist of notes to the amount of two 
thousand pounds, with a letter to the effect that I was to expend 
the money in any good work I pleased. fi 

Now, though not particularly mercenary, I had a very fair idea 
of the value of money; and though I knew by rueful experience 
that the possession of it might fail to confer happiness, | likewise 
knew that the want of it entailed certuin pain; so that, with the 
means once at my disposal, I was not slow to decide on the ends I 
would achieve. ‘That day’s post saw the entire sum transferred to 
the keeping of Mr. Everett, my grandmother's Irish lawyer—one- 
half to be handed over to my foster-brother, Richard to 
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be employed by him in pushing his fortune in whatever career he 
might choose; the other half to be expended by Mr. Everett in 
relieving the poverty it had many a time grieved my heart to wit- 
ness as a child. 

This matter settled—and 1 allude to it here solely to free myself 
from the charge of ingratitude (which might be fairly imputed to 
me had I forgotten those whose kindness had once been all in all 
to me)—I felt happier than I had done for long ; and now that I 
have disburdened myself of the whole affair, I can return to the 
point where I broke off. 

Well, these events happened in Paris, where Miss Lyle Darrell’s 
début was a great success—quite a series of dazzling triumphs. I 
was beginning to grow pretty then, and was in health and spirits 
sufficient te enter with some zest into this novel life. And these 
triumphs were repeated in every brilliant capital we visited; for 
my father (I often thought it was as a salve to his conscience for 
that prohibition) sought every opportunity of aapeens me to the 
foreign fascinations he so dreaded—very needlessly in my case, for 
I never found them so formidable as to call for much resistance. 

His anticipations on one point, however, were speedily verified. 
Go where I would I found a host of ready worshippers, not to the 
growing beauty of my face, but to the full-blown charms of my 
fortune; and the number of suitors for my heiress-hand soon 
swelled so incredibly, that to run over the muster-roll now would 
in itself be a question of time. 

I remember foremost among the throng a Russian prince, in 
whose ‘‘ wide domains” the “ serfs,” as I have heard, were seldom 
glad; a Hungarian magnate, who came a-wooing with much 
oriental state and ceremony; and a gay young Austrian captain 
of hussars, who used no ceremony at all, for he told me point- 
blank that he was a fortune-hunter, but that he loved me dearly, 
and would marry me all the same if the case were reversed. 

Then there were three French counts, and a German serene 
highness—the latter had a wife already, but seemed to think that 
circumstance no obstacle whatever; and a host of others, whose 
pretensions were disposed of by my father without any reference 
to me. 

Once only in all these years a faint rustle—not at all like love, 
but all tender sorrowing pity—stirred my heart, and that was when 
a poor Italian lad—I call him poor, though he was a lofty mar- 
chese, with a grand old title and wealth to match my own, for he 
was blind, stone blind—stood by my side in the moonlight that used 
to madden me long ago (7¢ looked more friendly, or J was calmer 
now), and told me that he loved me—that my voice was music in 
his ear, my presence all of sunlight he had known—that if I left 
him he would die. And then, since he could not see the hot flush 
burning in my face, I took his hand, and told him of those two 
far away, the lover I loved, and the lover who loved me, and said 
that but for them—not one alone, but both—I could have stayed 
acd been his wife, and then kissed him and went. God grant I 
took no sunlight from him, for I too knew what it was to have sat 
in the darkness alone ! 

And so three years slipped by, and bonnie Duke Philip, the 
suitor for whom I had been bidden to reserve my heart, had said 
nothing concerning his (he played brother-lover in very cordial 
fashion when not absent in England, which he had often been of 
late) until he had attained the age of twenty-one, just two months 
before our return home, when, in a few simple words, he told me 
that he loved me very much, and that if I could love him in re- 
turn, there would not be a happier fellow on earth. 

“* Somehow, Eily, [ often think you don’t care for me, but I am 
willing to bide my time, for you are the only girl I could ever care 
a straw for; so Mr. Darrell and I have agreed that you are not to 
be teased to decide for the next six months. I'll wait six months 
or six years—I'll be a second Jaccb for your sake. Only try, like 
a dear girl, and keep a corner for me in your heart meantime. 
You see I was not one bit afraid while you had only those finical 
foreign chaps about you, but now we are going home, I must look 
out for breakers ahead.” 

Wise Philip, wiser than my white-haired father! There was no 
ally gr of the “ foreign chaps”—(not that they were at all finical, 
for I have found good men and true in every land, and cannot bear 
to have the sex aspersed ; but this young peer’s notions of every - 
thing not British were singularly unenlightened, and more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the past century than, with that of our more 
liberal age)—no danger whatever, and quite as little to be appre- 
hended from the “breakers ahead” I should meet on my native 
shore. And so it cost me no great sacrifice after all, when I 
pledged myself to become Duchess of Tarbert, if, within one month 
atter my coming of ,age, “ no one else had succeeded in creating 
any Gecper interest in my heart.” 


The quaint old-world phraseology was my dear father’s, and 
very old-world too was the tender courtesy with which he kissed 
and thanked me for the happiness I should thereby confer on him. 
Whereupon Philip, who had stood listening by with an air of in- 
finite gravity, whirled me round the room in a pas d'ecstase, at the 
close of which he repeatedly assured me that I was a “ darling” 
and an “angel,” that he was “the happiest fellow breathing” 
faint praise if taken literally, for at the moment he was breathless— 
“that he knew he was not good enough for me, but that he would 
leave off rattling, and be steady as a rock.” And then he kissed 
me, and we all laughed, and then I cried a little, and so the cere- 
mony of my queer semi-betrothal was complete. 

And here I have to make a confession, which may, I fear, lower 
me in the estimation of those “in whom there is no guile.” Ihave 
said that it cost me no great sacrifice to give the required promise, 
simply because I meant to fulfil it, not in the spirit, but to the 
letter only -of the words—“ provided no one else succeeded in 
creating any deeper interest in my heart.” 

No one in future should, but another already Aad such an inte- 
rest as never could twine round Philip Germaine, whom to love 
after a fashion was simple and pleasant enough ; but to “ honour 
and obey” seemed about the driest of dry jokes, even coming from 
the grave lips of my formal, stately papa. 

I could as soon promise to “ honour and obey” little Freddy, 
yet so I must vow if I became his wife; therefore, his wife I re- 
solved that I never would become. But I had thought the matter 
over much and deeply of late, and had felt that I owed it to my 
father to cast vain selfish regrets aside, and make him happy in 
the only way in my power; and since I must marry, and since the 
“lover I loved” was gone from me for ever, never been aught than 
a myth, a creature of my distempered imagination, to whom should 
[ so naturally turn with gratitude and deep affection, if no more, 
as to the one who had so truly loved me, and who I now learned 
(it was no vanity misled me here) had clung to that first love 
through every change of time and absence as tenaciously as I had 
clung to mine. 

But how did I know all this? A very pertinent question, and 
easily answered. Three nights previously, in a crowded ball- 
room, I had suddenly caught sight of a face, which, though softer 
and more subdued than when I had seen it last, it needed no second 
glance to tell me was the well-remembered gipsy face of Mabel 
Crawford. She was standing alone by the door of a conservatory, 
and, breaking unceremoniously from my astonished partner, I 
sprang forward and clasped her hand. 

‘*Q Mabel, dear Mabel, Iam so glad!” I drew her into the 
shadow. ‘ Mabel, forgive me; it was not my fault—I could not 
help it ; do not look so cold.” 

“You must pardon me—I should know you; but really—I 
forget.” 

* Forget me—Eily Wychnor!” 

“ Eily Wychnor!- Impossible! LEily, darling,” and then we 
were in each other’s arms, laughing and crying by turns. “ Of 
course you could not help it, dear. I said so, and Willie too. O 
Eily, I am so happy; I am not Mabel Crawford now—I am Mrs. 
Annesley. You never saw Clarence—he was my cousin, you know, 
and we loved each other always; but Clarence had been foolish 
and spent all his money, and papa would not hear of it ; but at last 
Willie set all right—he is so good and generous—and we were mar- 
ried last month, and——” 
my, aT William,” I asked, as she paused, “is he married yet, 
fabe 9 
“QO Eily, can you ask?” Then, seeing my surprised look, she 
went on rapidly, “‘ He never told me—I guessed it all, and then I 
asked him. Poor Willie, 1 wish for his own sake he was not so 
faithful.” 

“You surely do not mean——” 

“ That he loves you still? Of course I do, but”—as Philip en- 
tered accompanied by a stranger— this is my husband ; Clarence, 
this is my dear old friend Eily Wychnor; and now, Eily, good- 
bye till we meet in England, for we have to leave for home to- 
morrow. 

That night I clearly shaped out the future which a short time 
past had seemed so dim and misty. We were about to return 
home, and I should meet William Crawford again ; if he loved me 
still, and that I could make him happy, why my course was clear. 
I should fulfil my duty towards the two who alone had a claim to 
such at my hands; and for myself, who could tell but that at 
in time—but at this point in my reflection I thought it best to 
break off and go asleep, and so close the record of the varied 
yet uneventful years during which 1 had been a wanderer from 


’ 





my home. 
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And now I come to the moment when, as I have already ur- 
banely informed the reader, I arrived in London, and forthwith 


found myself that rarest of all things, “a prophet in my own 


ao en i.e., a beauty—a belle, and the greatest heiress in the 
land. 


And now, once more at home, a strange change came over me— 


a passionate, burning wish to see him again—to feel once more: 


“the touch of the vanished hand” for whose clasp I'had yearned 
in all those bygone days; and then to close the struggle at once 
by giving myself from my own keeping into that of one who surely 
would be fitter for the trust than I; but though for the first ten 
days after my return I scanned every face I met, and carefully 
examined every scrap of that varied and graceful intelligence 
from which we gather the movements of the great ones of the 
earth, gleaning therefrom, as the sole reward of my pains, that the 
Earl of Wynford had recently arrived at his mansion in town, 
my search had hitherto been vain, for neither in park or ball- 
room, late or early, had I once seen the face, or even heard the 
name of either William Crawford or Herbert Lyndon. 

All the others of my friends and kindred had welcomed me with 
wondrous cordiality. Clara, now Lady Robert Sarjent; Jessie, 
wife of the Hon. John Damer, a great north-country magnate ; 
scapegrace Charlie, who had grown steady and married money, 
represented by a tall Scotch heiress, with a slight cast in one eye 
and an accent by no means slight; and lastly, Lord Saltire and 
my ancient aversion George Wychnor, both of whom displayed a 
more marked predilection for my heiress-ship than they had ever 
done for little insignificant Eily Wychnor. 

Then, there were Lady Sherman and Lilian Bland—Lilian Bland 





still, though no longer unmarried, for she was now the wife of her | 


cousin, the new baronet, her father being lately dead. I was very | 


glad to see her, not that we had ever been friends, but she was too 
tlosely interwoven with the earlier scenes in my little dim heart- 
history ever to be forgotten; andthen she had loved him too—not 
as I had done, but passing well none the less, and, besides, she had 
neither scorned or triumphed over me, like the others. 

I would have given much to have questioned her about Her- 
bert, but was tongue-tied. From Lady Sherman [I learned that 
her brother was in Wales, but was expected in London early in 
May ; so there was nothing for me but to wait with what patience 
I might till the information I had vainly sought came to me, as 
everything in life has ever come, at the moment and in the form 
I could least, have foreseen or prepared for. 

It was at dinner at Sir George’s—a great family gathering 
given in my honour, and to which [ had gone alone, Mr. Darrell, 
who little loved my Wyclinor kinsfolk, having at the last moment 
pleaded illness as an excuse for not accompanying me—I was 
standing at a window speaking to Lord Saltire, when the door 
opened, and the words “ the Earl and Countess of Wynford” rang 
through the room, and turning slowly round, my scared, unbeliev- 
ing eyes encountered those of Alice Clive and Walter Lyndon ! 

And I neither shrieked nor fainted as the meaning of the words 
broke upon me, but stood cold and erect through the dull, hollow 
agony, to which all that had gone before seemed as nothing ; then, 
there was life—“ life rolled together like a scroll” indeed, but life 
still; but now, O God! dead, dead—Herbert Lyndon dead! 

I remember Walter’s look of pleased surprise as he welcomed me, 
and Alice’s haughty, mocking smile; then I had taken Lord 
Saltire’s arm and we were at dinner—a great blurred scene, during 
which I recovered momentary consciousness on seeing my com- 
panion’s eyes fixed, wonderingly on my face—wonderingly, as well 
they might, for in answer to a question from him, I heard the 
words “dead! dead!” fall like a dreary echo from my lips; and 
then, how I cannot tell, I found my way to Mrs, Marlowe (what 
genial wind had wafted the kind old soul hither, to be with me in 
my great sorrow ?) and had cast myself on my knees beside her, 
sobbing out my whole heart in the same pitiful wail, *O my God, 
dead, an erbert Lyndon dead!” oles 

“ Herbert Lyndon dead! In God's name, child—Miss Eily, who 
Says so?” 

“ Dead, dead !” I moaned. 

“ God rest him, then, for a true Christian and a grand gentle- 
man,” she said reverently. ‘“O my poor broken-hearted boy!” 
and she burst into a fit. of bitter, uncontrolled weeping. _ } 

I looked up in sudden amazement, .my wild emotion stilled in 
presence of hers. - : 

“It was a cruel shame—cruel and base,” I said quietly, “not to 
tell me, I who loved him so.” 

Presently she raised her head. | : 

“ Yes, poor lamb, you loved him too. Now, tell me all about it, 
Eily ; when did he die? and——” 





I ne my hand across my forehead ; was I raving ? 

“ Don’t mock me or I'll go mad. They said the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Wynford, and when I looked up I saw Walter. Oh, for 
pity sake don’t mock me; I came to ask you. When did he die— 
Herbert, my Herbert ?” 

She bent down and lifted my face to the light, her own growing 
whiter and more troubled than before. 

“ For the Lord’s sake, Eily, you don’t say they never told you— 
that they have left this to me?” 

“Told me what? I know nothing.” 

“Oh, my poor child!” She gathered me to her side, bindin 
her arms round me, and then she told me a tale that be gared all 
my dark presentiments in the past—a tale of wrong and suffering 


that only the deep egotism of my mad love could deem preferable 
to death. 


He was not dead, but— 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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GENTLE MARY. 
When first I came to Galway plain, 
All Nature looked so dreary, 
I said what dream may intervene, 
To cheer my footsteps weary. 
Such piles of stones, such hills so lone, 
Such scenes allied to sorrow ; 
If this were known, I ne’er had come, 
And I’m away to-morrow. 


The Leinster vales have dewy dales, 
Fresh fragrantful and flow’ry, 

Her green hedgerows would bring repose 
E’en to an eastern Houri. 

But here so cold the fields unfold, 
One charm may not borrow, 

Oh! not a wold, a beauty bold, 
And [’m away to-morrow. 


Just on the spot, from out a cot, 
A maiden tripp’d quite airy, 
Her step was licht, her eves were bright, 
Her name was gentle Mary. 
“| heard vou moan, you silly one, 
Was ever man so harming? 
Look on that bav—did ever day 
Disclose a scene so charming ? 


“‘ See the wild wave the bold rocks lave, 
In fretted foam pursue thee, 
Or calmly spread an azure bed © 
Of ever-changing beauty. 
And on yon tide ” “Enough,” I cried, 
“ Was ever scene so fairy, 
If once but o’er I roam its shore 
Beside the gentle Mary.” 





«“ And when the sun, his day course done, 
Shall gild you bed of ocean, 

Then by the sea, to walk with thee, 
It were my heart’s devotion. 

We'll watch the waves, thro’ their rock caves, 
Pour music to the heaven, 

Eve’s silver star shall say from far, 
‘ Let love for love be given !’” 


She smiled a smile, she langh’d awhile, 
She show’d a soft emotion, 

Then flash’d anew her eyes of blue— 
“To Leinster pay devotion. 

Fair Leinster maids are happier naiads, 
Here Nature is but chary ;” 

Then like a fawn, across the lawn, 
She tripp’d away quite airy. 


But ne’er again shall Galway plain 
Look cold, or dark, or dreary, 

For thro’ each scene shall intervene 
The form of gentle Mary: 

Thro’ every bower shall beam a flower, 
To cheer the heart aweary, 

Thro’ every shower a suasive power— 
The eyes of gentle Mary 


J. L. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1738. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 

16th July—Address voted to the king on the birth of a young 

rince. 

15th November—Account of the riots at Smithfield. Proclama- 
tion offering £50 reward. 

26th January—The bill presented in 1731 for a pilot-office not 
having succeeded, a petition to the king was resolved on. ' 

In this year, at Christmas the Commons passed a standing- 
‘order that no lease should be renewed that had a longer term than 
ten years unexpired, except for such houses as must necessarily be 
rebuilt before the expiration of the lease, and where the tenant 
should give security to do so. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—17th July—Races at Ringsend. 

20th July—The Bishop of Clogher, Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Archbishop of Armagh visited the College. 

15th September—Dean Swift distributed a handsome sum of 
money to more than forty decayed housekeepers to purchase coals. 

25th November—£400 the Lord Mayor, £200 the sheriffs, to 
be applied to paying the debts of the city and rebuilding the Blue- 
coat Hospital, at the request of the Lord Mayor. 

23rd October—Anniversary of the Irish rebellion. The Lord 
Mayor went to Christ Church. The sword of state borne by Lord 
Mountjoy. 

1738—1739. 

The College steeple began to be built. 

5th November—Portobe!lo taken by Admiral Vernon. 

31st December—War declared in Dublin against Spain. 

18th November—A duel took place in the Castle-yard. 

26th December—A pantomime entitled “ ‘The Harlot’s Progress” 
in preparation. The scenes from Hogarth; to be performed at 
Drury-lane. 

30th December—Return of the Hearth-money Collector reports 
the number of Papist families in the county Louth to be 5,136, 
Protestants 897, which, at five to a family, gives 25,660 Papists 
and 4,485 Protestants. 

This winter two theatres were open—Smock-alley and Aungier- 
street, besides occasional entertainments at the Music Hall in 
Crow-street. 

It appears that the police of Dublin was very inefficient at this 
time, for frequent robberies are mentioned to have taken place. 

In this year the old Baptist Meeting-house was pulled down, and 
rebuilt on its former site. The first congregation was established 
in Dublin prior to the year 1653, at which period it existed at 
Swift’s-alley. In point of ceremony, their baptisms by immersion 
are performed in a baptistry within their meeting-house, and never 
in the open air, as is sometimes the case in England and Wales. 
This congregation supports, or lately supported, a school distin- 
guished by a remarkable feature. A master was provided who 
could teach Irish, and about twenty of the children availed them- 
selves of his instruction. It was found that they learned to read 
the language they have been accustomed to speak with greater 
facility than a foreign one. They are, therefore, first taught to 
read Irish books, and learn to read Engiish through this me- 
dium. (a) 

In this year died Carolan, the last of our native Irish bards, 
whose compositions gave celebrity to theirauthor. With his death 
may be said to have expired what remained in Dublin of that taste 
for simple and touching melody so peculiar in its character and so 
long cherished in this country. Italian music had before this time 
been cultivated in England, and both vocal and instrumental per- 
formers had been brought at enormous expense from Italy to 
London, and a taste for the complex productions of this schoo! had 
already made its way to Dublin. One of Carolan’s early friends 
was Hugh MacGauran, a gentleman of the county of Leitrim who 
excelled in ludicrous poetry. It was he who composed the cele- 
brated “ Pleraucha na Rourcha ;” and from his English translation 
Dean Swift made the admirable version beginning “ O’Rourke’s 
noble feast will ne’er be forgot ;” yet it was to Carolan he was in- 
debted for some of the most striking parts of the translation. The 
Dean admired Carolan’s genius, had him frequently in the Deanery- 
house in Dublin, and used to hear him play and sing the “ Ple- 
raucha.” He was particularly struck with the happy and singular 
onomatapoeia in several passages of the original, particularly that 


(a) ‘“‘ Whitelaw and Walsh,” p. 830. 
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which represented the sound of the wet in the dancer’s shoes— 


“ slug glug ionna m-bhroiga.” 

* This was thought to be inimitable by English words till Carolan 
bade him send his servant to walk over shoes in a pool of water, 
and then dance before him. This coincided with the Dean’s own 
whimsical fancy. The experiment was made, and the Dean caught 
the sound, and expressed it by ‘ splash, splash in their pumps.’ ” (0) 
_ In this year the Powder Magazine was erected. It is described 
in the “ History of Dublin” as a regular, square fort, with demi- 
bastions at the angles, a dry ditch, and draw-bridge. In the centre 


| are magazines for ammunition, well secured against accidental 


fire, and bomb-proof, in evidence of which no casualty has hap- 
pened since their construction. The fort occupies two acres and 
thirty-three perches of ground, and is fortified by ten twenty-four 
pounders as a further security, and contains barracks for troo 
which before were drawn from Chapelizod. An additional trian- 
gular work was constructed in 1801. 

It appears that there had been a battery called the Salute Bat- 
tery, situated on the highest ground in the Park, which mounted 
twelve pieces of cannon, twelve-pounders, which were fired on re- 
joicing days; but the site was given up by the Board of Ordnance 
to the Wellington committee for erection of what was once called 
“the grand trophy,” but now popularly described as “ the over- 
grown mile-stone.” (c) 

At the rere of the Salute Battery lately stood the remains of 
another fortress called the Star Fort, and also the Citadel. It was 
a regular polygon of considerable diameter. It was the work of the 
Duke of Wharton, when Viceroy of Ireland, and was called 
‘* Wharton’s Folly.” It is said that this eccentric nobleman in- 
tended it as a fortress to which he might retire in the event of any 
disturbances in Dublin, some symptoms of which appeared on the 
attack on the statue of King William in College-green, shortly after 
his arrival. His apprehensions, however, were happily not verified, 
and the Citadel never was completed. It was stated that he em- 
ployed in its construction the Palatines who had come over to 
England, in 1709. Lord Wharton procured an address from the 
Privy Council of Ireland to her Majesty that as many as should 
think fit should be kindly received and advantageously settled 
here. The petition was referred to the commissioners for dispos- 
ing of the money for their settlement and maintenance, and it 
was resolved that 500 should be sent to Ireland, where such a 
colony of Protestants would add to the security and advantage of 
English interest. (¢) 

By the way, we may mention that more than half-a-century since 
a lawsuit was instituted by the citizens of Dublin against the crown 
respecting certain rights and claims in the Park. The suit was 
first promoted by Napper Tandy, who resisted an attempt made by 
Lord de Blaquiere to add some ground to the demesne of his lodge 
which he occupied in the Park as Secretary of State. In this trial 
the citizens were defeated. 

The following punishment of a scold is taken from the Universal 
Journal, dated 14th October, 1738: ‘* Last week, at the quar- 
ter sessions at Kingston-on-Thames, an elderly woman, notorious 
for her vociferation, was indicted for a common scold, and the facts 
alleged being fully proved, she was sentenced: to receive the old 
punishment of being ducked, which was accordingly executed upon 
her in the Thames by the proper officer in a chair for that purpose 
preserved in the town; and to prove the justice of the court’s sen- 
tence upon her, on her return from the water-side she fell upon 
one of her acquaintance, without provocation, with tongue, tooth, 
and nail, and would, had not the officers interposed, have deserved 
a second punishment, even before she was dry from the first.” 

In 1738, the nobleman who inherited the title of Santry 
in this locality, forfeited his rank by the murder of one of 
his own servants. He was, at the close of the year, indicted 
and convicted for the offence, but his life was saved by a stratagem 
of his uncle, Sir Compton Domville, who, being proprietor of 
‘Templeogue, from which Dublin was at the time exclusively sup- 
plied with water, when all interest and intercession failed, avowed 
his determination to withhold that necessary element if the last 
sentence of the law were enforced against his nephew. ‘The 
threat was effective, and the prisoner’s escape connived at. He 


subsequently died in Italy, whereupon Sir Compton succeeded to 
his estates. " 


(6) “ Whitelaw and Walsh.” (ce) Lbid. 
(d) “ Wharton's Life.” Whitelaw and Walsh. 
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THE number of beautiful 
articles formed of bronze 
discovered in the bogs, 
beds of rivers, and soil 
of Ireland, is as surpris- 
ing as the varieties of 
the objects themselves. 
Our museums present 
the metal work of shields 
and portions of defensive 
armour, swords, spear- 
heads of various forms 
and sizes, knives, dag- 
gers, arrow and javelin 
heads, maces, battleaxes, 
cauldrons and vessels, 
gouges, celts, and other 
tools, reaping-hooks, bri- 
dle-bits, implements for 
fishing, crotals, ring- 
. money, fibule of a great 
variety of patterns, pins, 
and even needles, rings, 
and many minor articles 
which it is not necessary 
here to particularize.— 























Spear-heads occur in almost endless variety. As a general 
rule they present most beautiful forms, and are admirable | 


specimens of casting. They vary in size from that of an 
ordinary arrow-head to nearly three feet, and are usually fur- 
nished with loops attached to the side of the metallic por- 
tion of the shaft, through which thongs of leather or some 
kind of strings were anciently passed, by the assistance of 
Which the weapon, when it missed the object aimed at, could 
easily be recovered. Our illustration represents the sword, 
Spear, and dagger as usually found in Ireland. The pear- 
shaped object is a crotal or bell of bronze, and the larger cut 

es the war trumpets of the earliest age of art-manufacture 
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occasionally used as javelins; of the wood of which ‘the han- 
dles were formed many specimens still remain in the ancient 
sockets, and indicate that the trees which supplied them were 
ash, yew, oak, or hazel; but the great majority of the fibres 
thus preserved appear to belong to the ash and yew. 

We have no data by which the length of the spear or jave- 
lin might be determined. The shaft at its lower or “‘ bat” end 
appears often to have been armed with a bronze point or termi- 
nation, in general appearance not unlike ‘‘ the nose”’ of a 
modern bellows. These, like the heads, are very frequently 
decorated, and the care expended upon their manufacture and 
ornamentation shows that the spear was @ weapon as much 
prized amongst our remote ancestors as its comparatively bar- 
baric representative, the pike, has been by our nearer relatives 
in more recent times. The decorations referred to are almost 
identically similar in design to those found upon the * celts” 
and golden ornaments of a pre-historic age, and prove suffi- 
ciently that these remains must be referred to one and the 
same people. They consist chiefly of a series of chevron or 
zig-zag engravings or punchings, and of concentric circles 
grouped together with more or less of geometrical unity of 
composition. In other examples, the ornamentation consists 
of lines of dots, often in relief, and scarcely so large as the 
head of a modern pin, so arranged as to form figures more or 
less regular. It may be here observed, that not one single 
specimen of the spear, celt, or other relic of the ‘* bronze 
age” found in Ireland exhibits in its style of ornamentation 
the least idea of Christian or even of Roman art. The style is 
essentially the earliest known in the world, and may be con- 
sidered equal to, if not a provincialism of the Etruscan or even 
Ninevite! In elegance of form, in chasteness of decoration, 
and in adaptation to the uses for which it was designed, our 
spear of the ‘bronze age” appears not to have been sure 
passed by that.of any ancient nation. 

Gouges, generally of small size and with sockets for the re- 
ception of a wooden handle, are often found in connexion 
with spear-heads ; hence it is inferred that they may have been 
used in the manufacture of the shafts, which they would be 
useful in rounding. ‘They were rivetted to thin baudles, and 
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are evidently of the same kind of workmanship as the spear- 
heads, 

But cf all the antiquities of bronze which swell our mt- 
seums, the tool or weapon usually styled “‘ celt” is the most 
common; they have been literally found in thousands, and of 
every size, from scarcely half an inch to nearly two feet in 
length. They may be described generally as of two kinds, 


. the one flat and wedge-shaped, the other socketed, with a 


loop or ear on one side, through which a string passed se- 
curing it to the handle. The name “ celt’’ is derived from a 
Latin word signifying a chisel, and does not refer to a people. 
Bronze and copper celts are found in almost every part of 
Europe and in Egypt. In Ireland they are popularly styled 
‘¢ Dane’s hatchets,” from an erroneous opinion that they had 
been manufactured by that people during their occupation of 
a portion of this island. The celts of each country can gene- 
rally be identified at a glance by a skilful eye. Those found 
in France and the north of Europe are usually long and 
slender, while ours are shorter and rounder. The British 
socketed celts are very frequently quadrangular, a form very 
rarely met with in Irish specimens... It is extremely probable 
that the smaller examples were simply chisels, while the 
larger and decorated ones were battleaxes. Their ornamenta- 
tion is identical in style with that of the spear-heads and 
golden antiquities, and, as we have already said, belongs to the 
earlier species of decorative design known in the world. 
Celts found in Italy and Greece seem to have preceded all 
antiquities of the classic age. To what a remote period of the 
world’s history then must they be referred! And yet, that 
the swords, spear-heads, and golden antiquities often found in 
connexion with them, are of the same mysterious age cannot be 
doubted. The- swords of stone in which several forms of 
celts had been cast are often discovered in the British islands, 
and particularly in Ireland, thus proving the native manu- 
facture of these singular articles. 

Swords of the bronze age, of a leaf-shape form and exqui- 
sitely moulded, may be seen in nearly all our collections. They 
are rarely more than two feet in length including the handle, 
which is almost invariably found denuded of its casing of wood 
or horn, though the rivets remain. From the smallness of the 
handle, it has been inferred that the wielders of these swords 
of truly ‘‘ former days’’ were men of diminutive race, but the 
handles of nearly every species of antique sword are equally 
small. Weapons perfectly similar in character are found in 
representations upon Ktruscan and Greek vases of the earliest 
kind. Well may the Rev. John O'Hanlon, in his admirable 
** Catechism of Irish History,” remark that ‘‘ the most probable 
conjectures that can be formed, and even all existing monu- 
mental evidence, regarding the primitive inhabitants of this 
island, appear quite consistent with the received accounts of 
our early traditions and history.’’ We believe that an exami- 
nation of the swords found in Ireland would alone convince a 
true antiquary of the eastern origin of our people. Some 
writers, upon what grounds we know not, seem to hold the 
idea that our bronzen swords were imported ; and yet, as in 
the instance of the celts and other antiqui‘ies of the same 
material, the very moulds in which it was usual to cast them 
have been found in this country. The general form of the 
daggers and knives is equally suggestive of eastern ideas. 
Some of the former are perfectly Egyptian in character, but 
even the moulds for these have been foundin Ireland. In the 
concluding portion of this paper, which will appear in an early 
number of the Saturpay MaGazine, we hope to interest 
many of our readers with further remarks on the mysterious 
age of bronze in Ireland. 

One grand result of the labours of modern archeologists in 
gathering together and preserving relics of antique art mannu- 
facture, and indeed of memorials of the past generally, con- 
sists in the facility with which the objects themselves, or 
faithful engravings of them, may be studied by men who, 
unlike the collectors of former times, are not merely curiosity: 
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seekers. All writers seem willing to that we are a 
Celtic colony; but, as Sir William Wilde states, ‘‘ who the 
Celts were, from whence they’sprang, what country they first 
inhabited, into what tribes they were divided, what was their 
original language, or what their physical characters.or-personal 
appearance, has not yet been decided by the learned, nor whe- 
ther they co-existed. with, or how. they. differed- from the 
Gothic, the Teutonic, or the Belgic races in the early peopling 
of the western and south-western countries of Europe.” 
Hitherto every scrap of bronze found in Ireland was unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced Celtic, Phenicean, or Roman. The 
same may be said of nearly all the bronze antiquities dis- 
covered in Great Britain, and even in France. In like 
manner, all golden antiquities were referred to the : Celtic 
druids. 

We have neither space nor inclination at present to specu- 
late on the amount or character of the traffic which may have 
arisen between the natives of these islands and several of the 
nations of the east during the classic or pre-histori¢ periods, 
nor is it necessary to attempt to trace the bronze*which has 
been so abundantly found in every part of Ireland, to the 
mines from which the tin and copper of which it is chiefly 
composed were extracted. We may say, however, that we 
deem it extremely improbable that the minesof Cornwall 
supplied the world through all the ages of antiquity with tin. 
We are induced to look upon the bronze found in Ireland as 
a native production; and this much at least we know, that 
copper mines were worked in Ireland from the earliest times. 
At Killarney and other places in this kingdom antique mining 
operations can be distinctly traced, and the stone hammers 
with which the ore was beaten, for the purpose of smelting, 
are well known in our antiquarian museums. 

The question of the origin of Irish bronze is extremely in- 
teresting, but as yet little or no light has been, as far as we 
know, thrown upon it. Probably future investigation may 
solve what is at present a mystery. We shall here simply 
state, that the absence in Ireland in remote times of the 
materials, in a natural state, from which the beautiful lustrous 
compound metal now styled bronze is composed, has not 
been proved. Ina notice which appeared in a former num- 
ber of the Sarurpay Maaazine on the subject of gold, we 
remarked on the extraordinary fact that our museum in Dub- 
lin contains a greater number of antique articles of that 
material than are to be found in all the other museums of 
Europe together! The same remark, we believe, applies 
equally to specimens of ancient bronze manufacture ; and yet 
we know that during the present century hundreds of articles 
of ancient bronze have been yearly exported either by dealers 
in antiquities or by persons whose occupation is to trade with 
England and Scotland in old metal suitable for the use of 
foundries. We ourselves have on very many occasions 
picked out of collections of scraps of metal ready for consign- 
ment to England, exquisite specimens of the weapons. and 
ornaments of the race which ruled Ireland in what has been 
styled the ‘*bronze age.” Of the time when the people of 
that particular age flourished in this country we absolutely 
know nothing beyond this, that a cultured community, pro- 
bably very many ages before the arrival of St. Patrick, lived 
on our soil, and that the remains which they have left of 
bronze and gold sufficiently prove their eastern origin ; and 
further, that the absence of one single alphabetic line or letter 
upon any one of the thousands of articles of antique bronze 
discovered in Ireland, and still to be seen, would prove that 
their makers had lived and worked.at a time when letters were 
unknown, at least in western Europe. 

The method of such discoveries is easily explained. A 
man cutting turf, perhaps «t a distance of eighteen feet from 
the upper surface of the bog, finds an article—a torque, & 
bronze axe, spear, sword, or fibula, as the case may be. He 
and his companions look at andexamine it. It is well rubbed, 
examined, and wondered at for a while. At last the boys de 
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elare that after all it’s only brass, and away it goes to the home 
of some one of them, where it usually remains unmolested 
until such time as that nomadic merchant, the pedlar, or his 
equally itinerant and more juveniley-beloved, yet humble 
rival, the rag-man, gives a call. In either case a ‘ swap,” 


either diluted with a slight dash of coppers, or plain, is | 


accomplished; and the good housewife or her ‘‘ slip of a girl” 
receives in exchange for the ‘ bit of brass” a consignment of 
cups and saucers, a ribbon for a cap, a few boxes of lucifers, 
buttons, or a rude engraving of the Children of Israel passing 
the Red Sea, or of the Prodigal Son’s return, or of the Flight 
into Egypt, or a portrait of the Liberator beautifully framed 
in deal and painted red to look like mahogany—or, in fact, 
anything or everything contained in the humble budget. 
Well, after all, even among the rag-men and wandering ped- 
lars there are different degrees of intelligence. Some can 
never learn to sort their “ bargains,” and part with all they 
have received as metal to old brass and feather warehouses in 
town; others, more enlightened, select the antiquities they 
may have acquired in their wanderings from the modern odds 
and ends, and dispose of them to collectors or to people who 
deal in the antique. Thus many objects of the highest inte- 
rest disappear, and many are saved. 

Archeology owes much to the memory of the late James 
Underwood, who for years was an indefatigable jackall and feeder 
to our public and private museums. Originally a silversmith 
with a good prospect of success in business, this poor man 
was seized with a mania for collecting objects of antiquarian 
interest. At first his success was truly remarkable, and 
scarcely a day passed that he did not find himself richer in 
archeological treasures and poorer in vulgar household stuffs. 
Underwood was essentially a weak-minded man. The fame 
of his museum attracted many gentlemen of high station and 
large means to view the collection which he had formed, and 
the admiration which he frequently heard expressed at the in- 
teresting and valuable character of his treasures, urged him 
still more enthusiastically to neglect his proper business in 
the pursuit of antiquities. At length, as might be expected, 
he became a mere collector and dealer, but one of no ordinary 
kind. His thirst for acquisitions exceeded all prudential 
bounds. We have known him, on hearing a vague rumour 
that in a certain part of the country some things had been 
found, to start on foot for a place more than a hundred miles 
away. On such an occasion, his only delay would be caused 
by the necessity of selling or ‘‘ pledging” some poor article of 
dress or furniture, for the purpose of procuring funds neces- 
sary for his subsistence when on the march, and for the pur- 
chase of any articles that might prove to be in the antiquarian 
market. Poor fellow! it was a ruinous game in the long-run, 
and we may say that his infatuation cost him his life. It is 
not too much to assert that a very considerable portion, if not 
the greater mass of the antiquities now preserved in the Royal 
{rish Academy, passed through his hands, and that but for 
his ill-requited exertions they would have been lost to science. 
He died almost literally of want in 1857, after having procured 
& pass, which, however, ke did not live to avail himself of, for 
admission to the workhouse, and it was not till after his 
death that antiquarian collectors began to feel how useful had 
been his humble labours, 

W. F. W. 


——— 





The desire for the marriage of our acquaintances is very often 
nothing more than the itch of curiosity for seeing people in a new posi- 
tion, whom we are tired of seeing in their old one, and of scrutinizing 
their conduct in it. 

_ Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider breaks his web twenty 
times, twenty times will he mend it. Make up your minds to do a thing, 
and you will do it. Fear not if trouble come upon you: keep up your 


spirits though the day may be a dark one. 

The highest and most characteristic glory of all earthly beauty, 
is to make us aspire to a heavenly one; and a woman is great in pro- 
Portion to the ideal she suggests. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART Iti, 
(Continued from page 581.) 


John Ward sworn and examined. Was in his mother’s 


house the day the body was found; the prisoner William 


Cassidy came running in and said, “ The Lord save us! the 
peelers are at my uncle’s house!” He got into the corner 
near the fireplace behind witness’s mother and the children, 
and sat down on his hunkers. One of the children, who was 
about eight years old, said, “ Ha, Casker, what made you 
kill the old man?” The prisoner said, “ Whist, whist,” and 
began tocry. ‘“Casker” was a nickname that the prisoner 
Cassidy was called in the country. A policeman came in 
soon after and took Cassidy away. 

Cross-examined : Never had a quarrel with either of the 
prisoners. Witness’s dog and a dog belonging to 
were fighting about a fortnight before the inquest; the 
soner’s dog ran into Mulvany’s house with his ear cut and 
bleeding, and nearly torn off; it must have bled a 
deal; could track the blood along the road; often the 
prisoner Cassidy say that the dog used to sleep in the bed 
with him; thinks it very likely that a dog, after being wor- 
ried, would run to the place it was in the habit of sleepin 
in ; if it ran into the bed in this instance it must have stain 
the sheets with blood. 

Patrick Quinn examined. Lives near Dooris; knew the 
deceased, James Mulvany, well—knows both the prisoners ; 
was at the inquest ; the last time he saw the deceased was a 
fortnight or three weeks before that—he was sitting on a 
stone bench at the end of the house; he had a new pair of 
shoes on. Witness said, “ Well to wear, Jemmy.” The 
old man said he bought them the day before in the market, 
and that they were a good fit, except that they were too high 
at the sides, and they hurt him under the ankles when he 
walked. Witness replied that was easy cured, and took his 
tobacco knife out of his pocket, and said he would soon 
remedy that for him. ‘The old man took off the shoes, and 
witness cut down the edges in a sort of half circle, just 
under the ankles. The old man put them on again, and 
walked about in them, and then said, “ Long life to you, 
Paddy, they're complete now.” Witness was present when 
the body was found—there were no shoes upon it then. The 
prisoner James Mulvany was present; he was in custody of 
the police at the time. Witness remarked the new shoes 
upon him, and told the sergeant of police about it, and that 
he could swear to them. The sergeant then spoke to the 
officer, and the new shoes were taken off the prisoner, and 
he was made to put on an old pair, which he believes were 
found in the house—the sergeant can tell; would know the 
new shoes again. 

This witness was not cross-examined, but was directed to 
stand by and not leave the court. 

Margaret Walsh examined. Lives at Dooris, very near to 
where the Mulvanys lived; knew the deceased James Mul- 
vany ; knows the prisoners—they lived in the same house 
with the deceased. About a week or ten days before the in- 
quest, the prisoner Billy Cassidy came into her house about 
bedtime, and sat down by the fire. In some time after she 
said to him, “ Billy, it’s time for you to be going home, the 
childer’s going to bed.” The prisoner asked her to let him 
stop till morning. She replied that she had no bed for him, 
that her own children were throng enough. The prisoner 
then said to let him lie upon the hearth, for God’s sake, as 
his uncle James was from home, and he was afraid to sleep 
in the house by himself. Witness replied, “ Why, haven’t 
you the old man, your grandfather ?” Cassidy replied, 
‘Say no more about him, for the dw-l @ sight of him ever 
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The conclusion of this sentence was too frightful to repeat, 
although it was expressed in open court upon the trial. -- 

Witness then said no more. She was greatly startled at 
‘the words the prisoner made use of—she crossed herself, and 
went down into the room to say her prayers and go to bed. 
The prisoner Cassidy lay down by the fire. About the 
middle of the night he got up, and thought to get out, but 
he could not open the door. He then came to the room-door, 
and asked her to let him out. Witness was very angry with 
him for disturbing the house at that hour, and told him it 
was fitter for him to stay at home, and not be making fools 
of the people. He said he would not come again, but that 
he wouldn’t take the whole earthly world and stop at home 
by night alone. She asked him what made him go away in 
the middle of the night. He said he thought his uncle James 
was come home, that he heard him whistling. She then got 
up and let him out. When she opened the door to let him 
out she saw the prisoner James Mulvany passing down the 
road towards his own house ; it was grey-light, but she could 
know him well. The prisoner Cassidy went out and followed 
his uncle. Witness is‘a widow woman. 

Cross-examined as to whether it was from pure love of jus- 
tice she came forward “at the eleventh hour,’’ as she had 
never said a word of all this till after the body was found and 
the prisoners had been committed. It is not necessary to de- 
tail it here; it was rather lengthy, but nothing was elicited 
but that she ‘‘ bottled up her knowledge till the unfortunate 
men were committed, and then, for the jirst time, she was 
struck with a sudden love of justice, although she suspected 
for ten days that the old man had been murdered,” &c. 

Constable M‘Donnell, whom I may call the principal wit- 
ness, was then examined. He stated that he was stationed 
about a mile and a-half from where the prisoners lived; he 
knew the prisoners well—also knew the deceased, old James 
Mulvany ; he lived in the house with the prisoners, or per- 
haps he should rather say that the prisoners lived in the house 
with him. He recollected the 4th of the month; went to the 
house of the deceased, with three more of his party, on that 
day ; went there by order of his officer. Apprehended the 
prisoner James Mulvany in the house; the other prisoner, 
Billy Cassidy, was not in the house at the time, but he was 
apprehended by another policeman, and brought in soon after. 
Witness searched Mulvany’s house ; found nothing particular 
until, in one room, on pulling out a large deal-box or chest 
from the wall, a flag fell down from the face of the wall, and 
witness saw a hole scooped through into the side of the hill ; 
the house was built against the face of a cut-away hill. Wit- 
ness saw some things within the hole and pulled them out; 
he has them here. The first thing he took out was a smith’s 
sledge—here it is ; there were marks of blood upon the head 
and handle of it; they are on it still. — 

Here Michael Monaghan, who was squeezed up in the crowd 
not far from where I sat, called out, ‘‘ There it is, your 
honour—there it is; that’s the sledge. Thank God, I’m clear 

of Johnny Corrigan’s barn !” 

. He was, of course, instantly checked, and silence restored, 
when the witness continued : He next found a pair of sheets 
much clotted and stained with blood, and an old pair of shoes 
much worn tied up in some flax. Here are the sheets, and 
here is the flax. The production of these articles produced 
a thrill of horror through the court. 

These are not the shoes which he found in the hole. Wit- 
ness will explain that presently. Proceeded then to search 
the premises for the body of the deceased; found two furze 
bushes in the meadow below the garden; the sods beneath 
the furze were loose and newly laid down, about the size of a 
grave. The rest of the party came out of the house, and 
brought the prisoners with them to the spot. The grave was 
then cleared out to the depth of nearly six feet, where the 
body was found in its clothes, but without any shoes ; it was 
thrust head foremost into a sack—this is the sack, 
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Great sensation in the court, amidst which John Corrigan, 
stretching forward his long neck, exclaimed, ‘‘That’s my sack, 
my lord ; I’ll swear to it anywhere.” 

Witness continued: All the neighbours had by this time 
assembled, and a man named Pat Quinn said to witness that 
he could prove the shoes, which were then upon the prisoner 
James Mulvany, belonged to the deceased, and he told him 
how he knew them. Quinn was examined before the coroner, 
and proved to the shoes at the inquest. The coroner di- 
rected witness to take them off the prisoner and put the old 
ones on him. ‘These are the new shoes which the prisoner 
had on. 

Pat Quinn was recalled, and swore positively they were the 
shoes which he cut down for the deceased, and he pointed out 
the slopes palpably to the court. 

Constable M‘Donnell’s examination resumed: The body 
was not taken out of the sack or touched until the coroner 
came about six o’clock in the evening. The body was in a bad 
state, but witness could easily recognize it as that of old James 
Mulvany ; he knew him very well, aad could not be mistaken, 
Helped to take it out of the sack; saw blood upon the side 
of the head and down the face ; the eyes were not shut. Thera 
was a handkerchief about the neck of the deceased ; witness 

took it off by direction of the doctor, that he might examine 
the body—this is it. 

Here there was a great noise and bustle at the end of the 
side-box just below the table, and, in spite of every effort to 
restrain her, Catherine Foley, the gipsy girl, sprang upon the 
table like a greyhound, and snatching the handkerchief from 
the witness, she held it towards the judge, while with the 
other hand she pointed toJames Mulvany, crying out, ‘* Scar- 
let and black, scarlet and black! Does your lordship remem- 
ber me ?” 

‘‘Mr. Sheriff, let that woman be removed from the court 
and taken to the gaol for the present,” said his lordship ; 
‘¢and remind me of her again at the rising of the court.” 

She was, of course, instantly seized, and as she passed 
close by the end of the dock where James Mulvany stood, or 
rather leaned against the rails, she threw the handkerchief full 
at him and hit him in the face, at the same time exclaiming, 
‘¢T knew I’d live to see you hanged, you villain!” She was 
carried out of the court, but her loud and frantic laugh was 
heard for some time fainter and fainter, until it was finally 
lost at a distant turn in the street. 

All this happened in much less time than it takes me to tell 
it. There was, however, a dead and silent stop to the pro- 
ceedings. The whole court seemed awe-struck—not a soul 
seemed to breathe. I leaned my arms upon the edge of the table 
before me, and laid my face down upon them. I was afraid to 
look at the judge for some moments; I need not have been 
so—with all their learning, these great and good men have 
not forgotten the lesson to control their feelings; and oh! 
how deep, how painful the effort sometimes. I raised my 
eyes—he was as calm and tranquil, to all appearance, as if a 
case involving no more than a month’s imprisonment was be- 
fore the court. So extraordinary and unexpected, however, 
was the interruption, that even counsel seemed afraid to break 
the silence, and awaited his lordship’s directions to proceed. 

‘¢Go on, Mr. 8 , if you please,” said his lordship. 

‘¢ My lord, I have done with this witness.” 

He was not cross-examined, and went down. 

Dr. S——, examined. Is a surgeon; was at the inquest 
upon the body of old James Mulvany ; attended professionally. 
Was present when the body of the deceased was taken out of 
the sack; examined it very closely; found two severe frac- 
tures on the head; at one of them the skull was broken in— 
part of the brain was visible; the other was not so severe, 
but the skull was fractured in both places ; the wounds must 
have been inflicted with some heavy blunt instrument ; they 
were just such wounds as would have been inflicted with a 








| smaith’s sledge. Sees the sledge upon the table—is positive 





that it was just such an instrament must have been used to 
inflict the wounds upon the head of the deceased. There was 
also an appearance as if the deceased had died from strangu- 
lation—the eyes were not shut, and the tongue was protru- 
ding. There was a handkerchief tied tight round the throat ; 
had it taken off; thinks it was one of the police that. removed 
it. The neck and throat were much discoloured and swollen, 
but cannot say that the deceased would have died from stran- 
gulation independent of the wounds on the head; but either 
of the wounds upon the head was sufficient to have caused 
death ; indeed, from one of them, it must have been instan- 
tancous. 

This witness was not cross-examined. The counsel for the 
prisoners had given up cross-examining the witnesses, and the 
case for the crown closed with the doctor’s evidence. 

I will not take up your time with the charge of the judge, 
though, in fact, I have it in my notes, as well as I could fol- 
low his lordship. It occupied not quite three quarters of an 
hour. I thought—but perhaps it was fancy—that I once or 
twice perceived an unsteadiness in his yoice, which was pecu- 
liarly foreign from his lordship’s usual tone and manner. 

The jury retired, and in less than fifteen minutes, they re- 
turned with a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” against both the prisoners, 
but recommending William Cassidy to mercy on account of 
his youth, and because they were of opinion that he acted 
under the influence of his uncle, James Mulvany. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 





THE SIEGE OF CARRICKFERGUS BY THE FRENCH, 
A.D. 1760. 





THERE is no early castle in Ireland of equal antiquity which 
can compare with that of Carrickfergus in point of strength, and 
as preserving almost unimpaired its character as a stronghold 
of the middle ages. It stands to-day almost the same, at 
least in external aspect, as it appeared when first reared by 
De Courcey, the great Anglo-Norman scourge of Ireland 
towards the close of the twelfth century. It belongs to all 
time in Irish history from the days of the Norman to our 
own. Even in ages long antecedent to the twelfth century, the 
rock upon which the castle is built was, in all probability, oc- 
cupied by a dun or caher. The name Carrickfergus is derived 
from carrick, a rock, and Feargus, a king who is said to have 
flourished several centuries before the Christian era, and to 
have been drowned in that arm of the sea now styled Belfast 
Lough, at a point somewhere near the town of Carrickfergus. 
The castle, as is usual with Anglo-Norman structures of its 
class and period, consists of a quadrangular keep of immense 
strength and height, surrounded by walls and towers of va- 
rious forms and dimensions. It exhibits the common upper 
and lower ballium, with barbacan, &c. The drawbridge no 
longer exists, though its ancient position can still be pointed 
out. Most of the original Norman loopholes of both keep 
and outworks have been widened into embrasures for the re- 
ception of modern artillery. 

The whole of the north-eastern portion of Ulidia, or Ulster, 
in which district Carrickfergus stands, was during the middle 
ages peculiarly liable to warlike commotion. The castle ap- 
pears to have been an object for the possession of which a con- 
stant struggle was maintained between the native Irish, the 
Scotch, and the English. Each of the contending nationalities 
appears to have held the place at various times ; and in 1760 
the old fortress was stormed, taken, and held by the French, 
under Commodore Thurot, a commander of whom we shall 
presently have more to say. Early in the fourteenth century 
it was besieged by Lord Edward Bruce, brother to the great 
Scottish king; the Bruce himself is recorded to have occupied 
it for some time. In the days of Elizabeth the castle was the 


great centre of the English captains and statesmen who were 
engaged in ‘‘ curbing” the Irish, that they (the latter) might 
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become a civilized and Christian people. Their method of 


proceeding to this desirable end was curious. Leland, in his 
** History of Ireland,” quoting from an ancient MS., gives us 
a characteristic example of the mode and spirit then very 
generally adopted for the pacification of Ulster, and indeed 
of the country at large: ‘Anno 1574, a solemn peace and 
concord was made between the Earl of Essex and Felim 
O'Neill. However, at a feast wherein the earl entertained 
that chieftain, and at the end of their good cheer, O'Neill 
and his wife were seized; their friends who attended were 
put to the sword before their faces. Felim, together with his 
wife and brother, were conveyed to Dublin, where they were 
cut up in quarters.” *; 

In the ‘ Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland,” by O’Curry, 
that author refers to a manuscript in Trinity College, Dublin, 
wherein the same dark story is related, and has thus been 
copied by him: ‘* Walter Earl of Essex, on the conclusion of 
a peace, invited Bryan O’Nial of Clandeboy, with a great num- 
ber of his relations, to an entertainment, where they lived 
together in great harmony, making good cheer for three days 
and nights ; when on a sudden O’Nial was surprised with an 
arrest, together with his brother and wife, by the earl’s order. 
His friends were put to the sword before his face; nor were 
the women and children spared. He was himself, with his 
brother and wife, sent to Dublin, where they were cut in 
quarters.” 

No doubt, with such examples of * justice” before their 
eyes, the native Irish and their Scottish allies were not loth 
occasionally to indulge in what in modern times has been 
called the ‘‘ wild justice of revenge.” In 1597 the famous 
gallowglass leader James Sorley MacDonnell succeeded, by 
means of an ambuscade, in capturing Sir John Chichester, 
‘* sergeant-maior” of the English army in Ireland and gover- 
nor of Carrickfergus, whom he beheaded ‘‘ on a stone near 
the glyn.” ‘In the following reign,” according to Lodge, 
‘‘ MacDonnell, having obtained his pardon, and being in Car- 
rickfergus, went to see the family monument of the Chichesters 
in St, Nicholas’ church ; and seeing the effigy of Sir John Chi- 
chester, asked ‘ how the de’il he cam to get his head again ? 
for he was sure he had anes ta’en it frae him.’ ” 

On the 4th of June, 1690, King William landed at Carrick- 
fergus, attended by a very distinguished retinue. A view of 
the castle and town, with the royal squadron in front, appears 
to have been sketched at the time by Captain Collins, com- 
mander of *‘ his majesty’s yacht the Mary.’’ The sketch, 
which has been re-produced in vol. i. of the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology, has every characteristic of accuracy, and is ex- 
tremely interesting, as showing the appearance of the old 
fortress and town as they stood about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

No donbt, from the time of William to that of the memor- 
able ‘‘ invasion,” under Thurot, there had been little change 
in the main features of the locality. The particulars of the 
siege and capture are full of interest. It may not be gene- 
rally known that Thurot, though by birth a native of Boulogne, 
was of Irish descent, his paternal grandfather having been an 
Irish officer in the army of James II., named Farrell. His 
father, also born in Boulogne, changed his name to Thurot, 
which had been the maiden-name of his mother. During the 
middle of the last century, 2s indeed at an earlier and later 
period, a considerable intercourse was carried on between 
France and Ireland by smugglers, whose well-built luggers 
with a wind could out-sail, or in a calm out-row the great 
majority of the British cruizers of the Georgian era. At 
Boulogne the father of the future commodore appears to have 
met with an Irish smuggler named Farrell, and to have been 
persuaded by him to allow his son on board the lawless craft 
for the purpose of visiting the “* old country,’’ and of looking 
after some relations who were supposed to be living in the 
neighbourhood of Limerick. , Falling out with the captain, 
however, the boy Farrell, or Thurot, gave that commander the 
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slip when off the Isle of Man, and subsequently ‘* hired him- 
self’ to a merchant of Anglesea who was deeply involved in 
the contraband trade. The history of his life subsequently 
for several years has not been clearly stated. It is probable 
that he stuck to his profession, which, though at all times 
extremely hazardous, was in his day well-paying. For two or 
three years he appears to have quitted the sea, and to have 
taken some kind of service in the families of noblemen in the 
north of Ireland; but man is weak and instinct strong, and 
the old rough trade possessed for him attraction so powerful 
that we find him once more afloat, and at tength a prisoner in 
the hands of the French, on a charge of ‘‘ running” goods. 
This arrest appears to have made Thurot’s fortune, but 
shortened his life. Sent to Paris for trial, the future invader 
of British soil was, through the powerful influence of M. Tal- 
lard, the son of his god-mother, not only released from cus- 
tody, but even appointed to the command of a ship of war. 
The fame of his knowledge of the coasts, ports, and harbours 
of Great Britain and Ireland no doubt gained him this dis- 
tinguished position, as we find that in 1759 he was selected 
to command a squadron destined for the invasion of some 
portion of his Britannic Majesty’s home dominions. On the 
21st of February, 1760, the commodore appeared off Carrick- 
fergus with the Bellisle, 44 guns; Le Blond, 82; and the 
Terpsicore, 24, Having landed a force of 700 or 800 men, he 
attacked the town and castle, both of which, after some at- 


tempt at resistance, surrendered. 


' The historian of Carrickfergus, Mr. M‘Skimmin, thus re- 
lates an incident of the assault: ‘‘ As the enemy advanced up 
High-street the following circumstance took place, which we 
record as perhaps an unequalled instance of heroism and 
humanity. The parties being engaged and the English retreat- 
ing, Thomas Seeds, a child, son of John Seeds, sheriff, ran 
playfully between them, which being observed by the French 
officer who commanded the advanced division, he took up the 
child, ran with it to the nearest door, which happened to be 
its father’s, and immediately returning resumed hostilities.” 
Soon after this noble action the brave officer is- recorded to 
have lost his life. He was the first to enter the gate of the 
castle upon it being forced, and was observed when doing so 
to take from his breast a miniature, which he had just time to 
kiss before he fell. 

The French on this occasion caused a great fright, but ap- 
pear to have done little harm. They held the place but a 
few days and retreated to their ships, as an overwhelming 
force was marching against them. Indeed, it is difficult to 
understand why they came to a place like Carrickfergus at all. 
For them the expedition was most disastrous, as on their re- 
treat, when off the Isle of Man, they were met by a British 
squadron, consisting of the frigates olus, Pallas, and Bril- 
liant, defeated and captured, Commodore Farrell, or Thurot, 
being amongst the slain. 

Male reader, should you be afflicted by the ungentle tongue 
of ‘‘lovely woman” in the form of mother-in-law, sister-in- 
law, landlady, governess, oreven—oh! must it be said—wife, 
forget for a moment your present sorrows and rejoice, faintly 
though it may be, in a consideration of the ‘‘ wisdom of our an- 
cestors.’’ Of the so-called ‘ gentle sex,” let all “‘ whom it may 
concern’ ponder upon what in these days of antiquarian 
** revival’ may be their fate should the movement extend, and 
a “‘ detection” be recorded. We extract from a report of the 
town records of Carrickfergus the following significant and 
remarkabie order and agreement: ‘ October, 1574, ordered 
and agreede by the hole court, that all manner of skolds which 
shal be openly detected of skolding, or evill words in manner of 
skolding, and for the same shal be condemned before Mr. Maior 
and his brethren, shal be drawn at the sterne of a boate in 
the water from the ende of the peare rounde abought the 
queene’s majestie’s castell in manner of ducking; and after, 
when a cage shal be made, the party so condemned for a 
skold shal be therein punished at the discretion of the Maior.” 





That this cage was actually in use so lately as 1671, thero 
can be no doubt, as it is mentioned in a deed of that date. 
It appears that regular lists of all ‘‘ skolds” were kept, and 
the names presented to the grand juries! We have Birds’ 
Nests just now—why not ‘‘ cages’ for grown-up birds who 
may sing too discordantly ? 

W. F. W. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE, 


FROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 





Sxeton III.—THE MANIAC OF GLENDALOUGH. 


‘We had a very gay time of it after the coming of the 
Delmedges, for Rosa’s father had lately come in for a large 
property—had left the army, and being fond of society, kept 
up a continuous round of gaieties and amusements wherever 
he and his daughter might happen to be for the time being 
located. For that season he had taken a lovely spot, Arbutus 
Ville, just a mile or so from the Glen, where he entertained 
magnificently, and soon became the most popular gentleman 
here. Ofcourse, it is scarcely necessary to mention that his 
daughter was not without admirers. Young as she was, scarce 
yet even seventeen, more than one overture had been made for 
her hand. But Rosa had an old-fashioned idea that somehow 
or other the heart ought in such instance to accompany the 
gift, and as hers still remained within her own keeping, she 
gracefully declined such tempting offers, and retained her title 
and position as the beautiful Miss Delmedge, to the great dis- 
comfiture and disappointment of the rejected suitors. At 
length a guest arrived—a young officer attached to Colonel 
Delmedge’s late regiment; a man of fortune too, handsome, 
distingué, with an air of fashion and high breeding about him 
which rendered hima very formidable rival to the rustic coun- 
try squires who had entered the lists before him—a spendid 
fellow in fact! ‘The ladies were all perfectly wild upon the 
subject of his manifold fascinations; all, I do believe, with 
the single exception of myself; and, Mrs. ,»’ said Miss 
Trevor solemnly, ‘‘I do assure you I detested him. I could 
not tell you why—I could not give any human reason for my 
dislike ; but positively I never saw that man—never heard his 
voice, his step, his artificial laugh, without shuddering as 
if an arrow of ice had been shot through me. Now, after the 
lapse of years, I can distinctly remember the feeling of aver- 
sion, strengthening as the time wore on; and as I saw but 
too plainiy the love-light kindling and sparkling in Rosa 
Delmedge’s eyes as her modest glance met that of Captain 
Herman, I could have almost despised her (dear as she was 
to me) for that fond, blind worship. Indeed, I often thought at 
the time (a rash judgment of which I have since most bit- 
terly repented) that she was one of those silly ones, ready and 
willing to surrender reason, judgment, common sense, every- 
thing in fine, at the shrine of their deep idolatry. 

‘* How well I recollect one evening, the twenty-first of June, 
this very day nine years. A large party of us, Rosa and hernew 
admirer included, had been pic-nicking at Luggela. It was a 
lovely sun-set, just such a one as this, when we were return- 
ing homewards. Some member of the company proposed a 
row upon the lake of Glendalough, and as we were all in high 
spirits for anything in the way of novelty or amusement, we 
one and all gladly acceded, leaving the carriages and scram- 
bling away through wood and brake, until we reached the 
shores of those waters above whose wave the skylark never 
warbles. Arrived there, we all got into boats, and went 
gliding about upon the lake to the airs of ‘‘ Beautiful Venice” 
and ‘*Row, brothers, row,’ until another whim taking 
possession of us, the desire for the excitement of the expected 
dance, which was to conclude the evening, we disembarked, 
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and wound our way along the mazy shore towards the place 
where the carriages were awaiting us. As we reached the 
cottage of the Briens (Helen’s home), Rosa said playfully to 
her cavalier, the nonpareil Captain Herman, upon whose arm 
she was leaning: ‘‘ Now, I want to show you a true specimen 
of Irish beauty, a subject upon which I know you to be some- 
‘what sceptical.” Here her gallant supporter made some to 
me unintelligible reply ; but Rosa had heard it—I could see 
that by the pleased way in which she half averted her pretty 
head. It was a compliment, no doubt, from the effects of 
which she had not yet completely recovered when, on reach- 
ing the door of the honeysuckled cottage, that vision of 
stately beauty, Helen Brien, stood suddenly before us. She 
had risen on perceiving our party—risen from her pretty rose- 
wood wheel, from which she had been weaving the slender 
flaxen thread. A young man, who had been leaning over her 
chair in the open doorway, apparently engaged in earnest 
conversation, looked up too as our formidable company stopped 
before the entrance—a young man with a determined face, 
though somewhat good-looking withal, a raised and passionate 
brow, and an eye like that of an eagle, imperiously looking 
through and through you—not a countenance that one.would 
like; you would rather feel inclined to be afraid of it, and if 
ever look spoke the not too gracious words, ‘‘ What do you 
want here?’ that expression on the physiognomy of Mr. 
Walter Hogan certainly did then and there give utterance 
unto them. I so well remember the laugh with which Cap- 
tain Herman accompanied his observations on the same little 
peculiarity, when he said he feared we had interrupted a very 
agreeable téte-ad-léte, adding that though tastes were occa- 
sionally difficult to be accounted for, he certainly could not 
help questioning that of the lady who could prefer such a 
brigand-looking style of admirer. During the interview I 
could note how Rosa’s colour heightened, and how her inno- 
cent pride in the loveliness of her foster-sister lent a sudden 
brilliancy to her glistening eyes, as with a beaming smile she 
addressed the girl in her wonted tones of graciousness and 
affection. Yes, she did look delighted, for there was not in 
her nature one single particle of jealousy or pride; she looked 
at Helen as she might have beheld some beautiful cregtion 
having no part or partnership with the same nature to which 
she herself belonged—a lovely, admirable, embodied ideal 
of perfection; but for any dream of rivalry between them, 
_ Rosa Delmedge’s pure mind had never conjured up such baie- 
ful image. ‘The scene was necessarily a brief one; gentlemen 
will sometimes grow tired of staring even at perfect beauty ; 
and as for the ladies, a mere passing glance had more than 
sufliced to convince them that the maiden upon the subject of 
whose charms Miss Delmedge had been so enthusiastic, was 
nothing more than a conceited rustic, with but little positive 
attraction and ‘* such an amount of airs.”’ 

‘‘Well, what do you think of my foster-sister ?’” Rosa asked 
of Captain Herman, a delighted tremor in her voice, as she 
and her companion once more resumed their walk. ‘‘ Is she 
not lovely ? what would not many a lady of quality give only 
to have her face? It is certainly perfection !” 

‘‘ Ah, yes, tolerable—rather a little too much sun-burnt, 
too much hand, and arm, and bust. Give me,’’ he continued, 
‘‘ that delicacy of form and colour, that aerial lightness, that 
winning grace, unaccompanied by which the Medicean Venus 
to my thinking would be but a block of marble, after all.” 

How I detested Rosa for colouring so consciously as she did, 
taking to herself, as it was evidently intended that she should 
do, the skilfully proffered compliment. She had not seen, as I 
had done, the sudden fire of his glance when it first rested 
upon the haughty countenance of the lake-side maiden. She 
had not observed the start of involuntary admiration with 
which he had fixed his gaze upon that face. She had not 


noted the rapid change, succeeded, as I interpreted it, by a 
look of swift resolve, which gleamed out for a moment—a little 


bit of aboriginal light glancing through the carefully cultured 
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cloudiness of that artificial face. But I had—I had Jooked 
and watched, simply from the intense interest which I ever 
took In anything having relation to Rosa Delmedge or her 
happiness ; and the more I watched, the more convinced did 
I become that Captain Herman had been deeply smitten by 
the appearance of the girl who in the plenitude of his wisdom 
he had deemed it well to slight. Any attempt to draw him 
into conversation concerning her signally failed, and once in 
the course of that same memorable evening, when I had been 
hazarding an opinion as to the fortune an artist might realize 
by securing such a model for a Diana or a Minerva as Helen 
Brian’s fine form and queenly carriage could afford him, the 
gallant gentleman became suddenly engrossed by the contem- 
plation of a real or imaginary meteor shooting across the 
starry sky, enthusiastically exclaiming, ‘‘ How fine! how re- 
markably brilliant!” to such an extent that my poor sublunar 
observations were ignominiously lost in a luminous maze of 
astronomical eloquence. I remember, too, that I did not let 
it pass quite unobserved, but indulging in a little bit of 
womanly spitefulness, with the view of enlightening him as to 
the unsuccessfulness of his ruse, I said, with a glance towards 
the apparent centre of attraction (viz., the sparkling heavens), 
in reply to his reiterated exclamation, ‘‘ How brilliant!’ 
‘* Yes, particularly splendid indeed—especially when one is 
desirous of diverting the attention.”” And from that hour, 
during the remainder of his stay at Arbutus Ville, there was a 
covert war between us two of a most determined and unchris- 
tian character. 

With the approach of winter the Delmedge household was 
broken up. The colonel and his daughter, to the regret of 
all who knew them, took their departure for Dublin; from 
thence they went on the continent. I had letters from Rosa, 
now from Venice, now again from Genoa, now from Rome; 
and then, as the spring advanced and deepened into summer, 
I heard from her from Paris, where she said they had been 
joined by ‘‘ papa’s old friend Captain Herman,” who had re- 
cently left the army with the intention of settling down asa 
private country gentleman. 

I should here mention that in consequence of the unex- 
pected decease of a relative, 1 had been myself obliged to 
leave Ireland for London almost immediately upon the de- 
parture of the Delmedges, and from that period, for more 
than a year and a-half, had not heard anything of the local 
news of Glendalough. If I had, I should have known that 
Helen’s grandfather was dead, and that she herself was under- 
stood to have taken some situation procured for her by a lady 
for whom she had formerly worked ; at ail events, that she 
had gone away, and that nobody knew where or by whom she 
bad been engaged. 

We—that is, my parents and myself—it had been decided 
were not to return to the country for the present; so our 
house was advertised, and being almost immediately taken, 
we had no further communication with the neighbourhood or 
its inhabitants ; and indeed it has often been a matter of sur- 
prise to me, considering all that subsequently happened, how 
we could ever bear to revisit its memorable scenes again. , 

Rosa Delmedge and myself did not meet until the spring 
of the second year succeeding her departure. It was in Dub- 
lin, where she soon became the admired of all admirers. Her 
circle was a very extensive and an exceedingly gay one. She 
was the belle of the season, the reigning beauty of the vice- 
regal court, the followed, the flattered, the all but worshipped ; 
and oh ! how I had hoped that this whirl of gaiety would have 
done something towards eradicating the clinging affection 
which I at once perceived she still so evidently felt for that 
one unworthy object. Surely, there were others, his equals 
in advantages, and twenty times his superiors in straightfor- 
wardness and heart. Unquestionably, there were men as well 
born, of similar wealth and standing, and capable of loving 
her as much—ay, a thousand times more than the military 





} exquugite upon whom she had placed her affections, aud who 
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thought considerably more of the cultivation of his moustache, 
at least in my estimation, than of the affection of any woman 
that ever lived, excepting merely as the toy or pastime of the 
hour. 

Well, it was to be, I do believe; and one might just as 
well attempt, like the courtiers in the days of immortal Hardi- 
canute, to command the rushing flood of the in-flowing tide, 
by saying ‘‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” as to 
stay the wild progress of a stream like this which has ever bid 
defiance to the mandate of prince or potentate. Rosa Del- 
medge and Captain Herman were an engaged pair, apparently 
two of the very happiest beings in existence—loving each 
other’s society above all earthly things—particularly addicted 
to solitary strolling in the square, when the spring bands at- 
tracted such an array of beauty and fashion as was quite 
marvellous to behold—remarkable for getting into little 
shadowy nooks, and paths, and shrubby recesses, whilst the 
music came and went upon the air in sweetest undulations, 
and the roseate thorn trees were scattering their blossoms like 
fairy gifts beneath their feet—looking conscious only, as Adam 
and his Eve might have seemed, of the existence of two beings 
in this beauteous world, and these same two themselves; at 
least so everybody thought and said—everybody but myself, 
and in my unmitigated aversion of the elected bridegroom, I 
could discern on his part but little manifestation of that love 
with which that other girlish heart was filled even to overflow- 
ing. I seemed to see him in a kind of twilight, partially ob- 
scured, never by any chance openly revealing any shade of 
wrong, and yet seeming as though surrounded by it, filled with 
it, merely parrying one’s acuteness of penetration by high- 
bred airs and smiles, by half-implied sentiments of excellence 
and studied wiles to please. Oh, dear! how tantalizing and 
perplexing it sil was, and yet who could dare give utterance 
to the shadow of a doubt ? 

They were to be married in July. I ‘was to officiate as the 
principal bridesmaid of a train of eight particularly pretty and 
interesting girls. A very beautiful costume had been decided 
upon—white tarletan with trimmings of blue satin, tulle veils 
surmounted by wreaths of jessamine and forget-me-not, blue 
and silver sashes, ornaments of pearls, which included brooches 
en suite containing miniature likenesses of the happy pair— 
these latter being the gift of the bridegroom. Altogether we 
formed a very pleasing tableau on the bridal morning, grouped 
round the bride before the altar in St. George’s church, the 
air quite faint with the odour from our congregated bouquets. 
Such a fluttering dazzle of ribbons, laces, and flowers—such a 
rustling of trained silks and embroidered poplins, such a wav- 
ing of sunny plumes, and gorgeous flashing of gold lace and 
scarlet uniforms. Ah! many a time, as I stand there by that 
silent tomb in the lonely churchyard, do I recall that glitter- 
ing pageant, that pompous festal scene, that gay, bright bridal 
splendour, and hear once again, mingled with the pealing of 
these marriage-bells, the well-remembered tones of Rosa Del- 
medge’s soft, sweet voice as she pronounced the solemn 
words of the life-long contract. 

The morning of the wedding was sultry, overcast, and 
most oppressive—the very air was steam. Lightly attired as 
we bridesmaids were, I still thought I had never felt anything 
80 intolerable ; it really seemed as though the very clouds 
themselves were pressing down upon us—it was positively 
suffocating. Nobody was at all surprised, therefore, when 
flash through the window came a blaze of electric light, 
succeeded by a peal of such terrific thunder as never before 
bad I listened to, bounding along overhead, and uttering its 
wild war-cry above the wondering and frightened earth. 
Madly the lightning tore across the sky, its flashes shining 
like a galaxy of fiery spears, the purple glare illuminating the 
building, and showering over the trembling forms of those 
who stood within reach of its rain of lurid fire—a tremendous 
thunder-storm, in fact, which lasted from that hour (eleven in 
the forenoon) until nearly nine at night. Glorious, awful, 





but oh! how startling and unnerving! As for Rosa, she 


drooped her gentle head before it in pious submission to the 
mighty Power whose creatures these things were—drooped it 
in awe-stricken silence, trembling visibly, and fearing to look 
up. Indeed the light was too intense to be encountered by 
any mortal eyes, and so I did not wonder to see her bending 
like a flower beneath the sudden rage of the tempest, shrink- 
ing from, rather than clinging to him who, standing by her 
side, was steadily pronouncing the vows that were to make 
him hers for ever. 

I can never forget that hour. The tearful bowed-down face 
of the youthful bride, or the pale, determined, indescribable 
look of the bridegroom, evidently somewhat startled, but still 
with a set smile upon his face, and a gallant courteousness of 
bearing—seeming to me as though he were acting a carefully- 
studied part, and was determined on winning the applause of 
the spectators by performing it to perfection. 

Poor Rosa! I felt a weight like lead upon my heart when, 
for the first time, as she turned away with the chosen one 
from the altar, I heard her addressed with compliments and 
congratulations by her new name as Captain Herman’s wife ; 
everybody crowded round her, and a low murmur of many 
voices prolonged the joyful tale. Somehow I could not; I 
could only take her hand, the disengaged one—the other was 
locked in his—and try to bid God bless her. I knew I meant 
to do it; but the might and majesty of that God’s great 
powerful messengers—the wild lightning, the deafening 
thunder, the rushing wind, and the deluging rain—paralyzed 
my every energy, and I literally could not speak for fear. I 
could only look upon her as she stood there leaning on her 
husband’s arm, seeming so inexpressibly confiding and happy, 
so perfectly content, were it not for the rude voice of those 
convulsive elements which spoke as though they fain would 
have forbade her present joy. Such deep, deep love in those 
sweet eyes through which all things looked fairer and brighter 
because of the tranquil light within ! 

* * = oe a 

‘¢ You do not think it a bad omen, Pheebe, do you ?” she 
timidly asked of me, as I assisted in unclasping the wreath 
from her sunny hair, when the travelling dress was about to be 
assymed. ‘You do not think it looks like an evil presage, 
this rain, this lightning, and this thunder-storm upon my 
wedding-day ?” 

She looked up quite beseechingly into my face as she 
spoke—a look that haunted me afterwards for many a sor- 
rowing year. Not knowing exactly what to reply, I very 
wisely answered ‘‘ Nonsense!” and ‘* What folly! asifthere was 
anything extraordinary in thunder-storms in July, or as if 
they were not as natural to the season as the bloom upon the 
rose, the leaves upon the trees, or the sapphire hue upon the 
summer heaven.” 

‘‘ Dear, good, consoling Phebe,” she said, smiling, though 
her face was tearful, ‘‘it gives me new courage to hear you 
say so. I own my heart did fail me that moment at the altar 
when, just as Charles was repeating those solemn worda, that 
blinding flash from heaven seemed so to strike between us— 
parting us, as it were, asunder.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





It was said, and very beautifully said, that “ one man’s wit be- 
comes all men’s wisdom.” Even more true is it that one man’s virtue 
becomes a standard which raises our anticipation of possible goodness in 
all men. 

He who has never experienced the affectionate bitterness of love, 
who has never known how earnest, irony, and passionate sarcasm may be 
the very language of love in its deepest, saddest moods, is utterly in- 
capable of even judging this passion. 

Wealth is not acquired, as many persons suppose, by fortunate 
speculations and splendid enterprises, but by the daily practice of indus- 
try, frugality, and economy. He who relies upon these means, will rarely 
be found destitute; and he who relies upon any other will generally be- 
come bankrupt. 











HERBERT LYNDON. 


{Continued from p. 587.) 
CHAPTER XIX. 
On, Herbert, my summer cousin, my brother, my love, had it in- 
deed come to this! ’ 24 


I sat listening quietly enough, now that that one wild terror was 
at rest ; but with a bleeding heart none the less, for I knew that 
to him death would have been a merciful release from the anguish 
of shame and sorrow he had passed through since we met. 

The tale was not a very long one, and, divested of all comment, 
might be — summed up. 

“ Things had not gone straight after I had left the park. Miss 
Clive had a will of her own; and, God forgive me, dear, but I 
used to think she took a pleasure in thwarting me. What he saw 
in her, Eily dear, I never could tell. She was a grand beauty 
surely, but she had a wicked face like a fallen angel’s, and I never 
could bear the look of her eyes. I remember, especially once, a 
night or two after you left, when he had come into my room look- 
ing very low and sorrowful, and stood leaning awhile over the fire. 
Then he turned on a sudden, and said to me, 

“* Mrs. Marlowe, do you think she will die?’ 

“¢Do I think who will die, my lord?’ 

“*QOh, bonnie Marlowe,’ he says, coming over and taking my 
hand, ‘has it come to this? Are you going to turn from me too? 
Will she die? She looked like a shadow when I saw her last—our 
poer child, our darling.’ 

“You mean Miss Eily,’ I said, beginning to understand. But 
with that Miss Clive came to the door and looked in, and said 
something very sweet about intruders, and might she come in; and 
then she walked up to bira, and laid her hand on his arm ina 
soft, sleek way she had, that always minded me of a tiger just ready 
to spring, and she said to me, 

“*T am beginning to grow very jealous, Mrs. Marlowe; this 
good gentleman has been sadly dull since he lost his ——’ 

“ But I should not repeat her silly words, dear.” 

“Yes, tell me,” I said quickly, raising my head. ‘“* What is Alice 
Clive’s insolence to me?” 

“Well, there is sense in that, to be sure. ‘Since he lost his 
familiar, his little singing-girl,’ meaning you—-that was the worst 
she said, after all. 

“T don’t think he liked it no more than I, for he shut his lips 
close and shivered ; and then he put her hand aside, and walked 
away. And when he was gone, she laughed with the wicked look 
I told you of in her eyes, and then sauntered after him, humming 
a tune as she went. 

“T never like them that sing when they are angry ; and—and if 
ever he did you hurt, dear, you must forgive him, for it is my be- 
lief he was bewitched, like the people in them foolish fairy-books, 
and could no more help himself than they could.” . 

Dear Mrs. Marlowe! Never had I reverenced the wisdom of 
grey hairs more genuinely than at that moment, when it accorded 
60 fully with my own. 

“ “ be never hurt me—I have nothing to forgive. He was always 
€ best ———_” 

“ Well, no matter. He was thoughtless, and the least bit sel- 
fish, maybe; but we will never see the like of him again—the 
gentlest heart and highest spirit that ever —— 

“QO Eily, my child, how can I tell you all?” ’ 

“Tell me quickly,” I said, sitting up and grasping her hand 
firmly, for by this time I was the calmer of the two. “I can bear 
anything now I know he is not dead.” 

“It was worse than death to him. But let me go on my own 
way. 

“A few days after that, he drove Miss Clive over to Wynford 
Castle, that xt might give her opinion on some alterations he was 
making ; and when she got there, nothing would do her but she 
must have the oak-room—a dismal, awesome place, where the old 
lord died—enlarged, and made into a morning room for herself. 
Herbert thought to turn her from it, but she would have her way. 
So the work was n at once, for it wanted but three weeks of 
the wedding-day, and she should have it all finished before that. 

“TI don’t know did you ever hear it, but there used to be a queer 
story long ago about the old lord making a will, for Mr. Her- 
ey er and mother ——” Li 

,.. Les, yes, go on; I know it every wo : 
Well, it hae forgotten after a while, though them that saw him 
fitting dead in his chair believed it to the end, for they said that 
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his eye had the look of a devil’s baffled in some evil work, and that 


he was staring and pointing to the wall opposite in a way that 
meant something. But search was made at the time, and nothing 
could be found; so the stories died out at last, and there was no 
more about it, until one day while the work was going on, Her- 
bert went to Wynford, and seeing that they had the best part of 
the wall pulled down and were coming to the chimney, he sent 
back word that he would stay that night, for the mantel-piece was 
a great curiosity, all made of bronze, and had come from Italy 
hundreds of years ago, and he was very precious of it, and he saad 
a would see to its being taken down himself, and trust it to no- 
“ Well, at night when the men were gone, he went in to see that 
all was safe, and I suppose that something of the old stories came 
into his mind, for he began searching and poking among the stones; 
and somehow he touched a spring, and the whole bronze work turned 
out like a door on a hinge, and behind it, high up in the wall, was 
a little recess, and in it a box—a box full of papers that told the 
whole story from beginning to end—a woful story, Eily—a woful 
wicked story I never thought to tell. 

“ They were never married, dear, his father and mother. Mark- 
ham the valet was in the pay of the old earl, and between them 
they had made a plan when they could not break it off; and Mark- 
ham had bribed some one to act as clergyman, and the Catholic 
marriage that came after was worth nothing inlaw. And this was 
the secret the old man had thought to publish that day when the 
Lord cut him off in his sins—the secret that the new-born babe 
was his only lawful heir—that poor Herbert had not even so much 
as a name he could call his own in the whole wide world! 

“There is not much more to tell you; he brought the box 
straight to Mr. Vivian, his father’s agent, and ali the great lawyers 
in England were called in, but they said there was not so much as 
one point to make a case of, for it was all as clear as daylight; and 
so, on the very week that was to have seen him married, he handed 
everything over to Walter, and wrote the same day to Sir 
saying that he would come next morning for a final interview with 
all the members of the family, as it was necessary he should see 
them once more before deciding on his future course. 

“‘T mind the words well, for my lady showed me his letter. God 
bless her! I never thought the same of her before that day; she is 
a real lady and a good woman, for all her easy ways. 

“They would have refused to see him but for her, for Miss Alice 
and the new earl had made it up between them by thistime. It seems 
they had been lovers all the time; and if Herbert was bewitched, 
Walter was twice as bad; but she would not hear of it. She rose 
up strong and angry for once and said she was mistress in her own 
house, and would have her way ; and when Herbert came next day, 
with Mr. Vivian, she kissed him, and cried over him, and said she 
loved him better than anyone in the world, and that she was no party 
to the treatment he was receiving. And bad treatment they gave him, 
darling—cruel insult and hard names, as if the blame had been his ; 
and Miss Alice, when he said he freed her from her promise, but 
that if she loved him well enough to wait he would win her a name 
she need not blush for—when he said this, looking so grand and 
noble, your heart would break to see him ; and it’s my opinion he 
was heartsore of her, and only said it to try her—she turned on 
him like the tigress I took her for, and said ugly and biting words ; 
words,” continued the old dame, drawing herself up with much 
dignity, “ that shall never pass my lips, thougha lady, a young lady, 
uttered them to him., 

“ T was standing behind my lady’s chair all the time, for she had 
been ill and had sent for me, so I heard it every word; and while 
Miss Clive was speaking I slipped out, and was waiting in the hall 
when he came down. af was in this very house, where we had 
come up for the wedding. He had been very quiet and collected 
before them, but when he came down he stumbled past me, groping 
like one blind; so I took his hand and spoke to him, and then he 
stopped and kissed me, and said something about ‘ praying for 
him, and his deserving it all,’ and went out. : 

“ His carriage was waiting in the street, but when Mr. Vivian 
came down half-an-hour later, after a deal of stormy talk up- 
stairs, he was not in it, and it was not for a week or more that r. 
Vivian and young Mr. Crawford found him, in the height of a 
brain fever, in some poor — down by the river side, where he 
had wandered off in his delirium and fallen = pie so much as 
a scrap of paper about him to tell who or what he was. 

They nex of him home and took good care of him, but for a 
long while they thought he would do no good ; and when he got 
better he and Mr. Crawford went abroad for the good of 


health : and after a while he came back, aud took to the law for a 
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profession, with Mr. Vivian, and he has kept to it ever since, 
working like a slave early and late, and making a great name; and 
many that turned from him at first would be proud to own him 
now, but he holds himself aloof and mixes with none; and only 
last year the Wynford people wanted to put him into parliament 
in spite of the Earl, but he would not hear of it ; and he has taken 
to writing, too—fine books, they tell me. And now, there is the 
whole story, child, wdtd for word, as I know it myself.” _ ; 

“And have you never seen nor heard from him since that 
day ?” . 

“ T never saw him, but he writes to me once -year, on my birth- 
day, when he sends me a present ; and he calls me his dear foster- 
mother, and says when he is a rich man I must come and ane 
house for him. See, here is his last letter—I was glad to get it, for . 
heard he was going away for good, and I wrote to ask him was it 
true? Look, dear; your eyes are young zen see the place.” 

I read it through—a quiet, subdued, affectionate letter, with 
nothing remarkable about it but the closing lines: 

“You ask me am I going away? I am not. Imean never to 
uit England; it is my battle-feld—the place where I have suf- 
ered a deadly wrong, which I must remedy or else endure as best 

Imay. I have a great work before me, which is only begun as 
yet; I have to make a name as good as that I have been defrauded 
of—a name of which my father might be proud; and so help me, 
God, I will do the work, though my heart may break in the 
struggle. I tell you this that you may pray for me, for I am very, 
very miserable, with all my pride.” 

T folded the letter and handed it to her. 

“ Ah, that reminds me,” she said, as she replaced it in her little 
work-box, “you must give me another of your pretty curls; the 
one I got before I put into this same box for safety, and when I 
went to look for it, it was gone, and I never could find it since.” 

I clipped one off, and stood by while she placed it carefully 
within the folds of the letter I had read. 

“And now you will order the carriage, and let me go before 
they come to look for me. Tell Aunt Maria I fainted and had to 
lie down. I'll come and see her to-morrow.” 

I returned home that night, clearly conscious of nothing save a 
feeling of bitter, burning resentment towards my father for the cruel 
deception he had practised on me, and a firm determination to rebel 
at once and for ever against the authority he had, as I deemed, so 
unwarrantably overstrained. But morning’s light brought better 
counsel, and on reflection I was forced to acknowledge that, all 
the circumstances considered, he had acted what the world would 
call wisely and well throughout. , 

His object had been to break me off what he looked on as a 
misplaced and most unfortunate attachment; to effect this he had 
hesitated at no personal sacrifice—for sake of a desolate girl, 
bound to him by so slight a tie, he had become an exile from his 
home at a time when long absence made it doubly dear ; and how, 
knowing this, could I blame him for withholding facts my know- 
ledge of which would unquestionably have frustrated the end he 
had in view, without resulting in any possible advantage to me. 

No, I could not blame him, but neither,on.the other hand, could 
I forget that during all those years I had lain under the imputa- 
tion of shameless ingratitude; that while I was moaning out my 
heart in absence, 4c was railing in bitterness of spirit against one 
who could cling to him while all the world smiled, yet coldly for- 
sake him in his downfall, when sympathy might be more than an 
empty word. 

t was very hard to bear, but I had borne hard things already, 
and then it was not irremediable. I should see him—I would no 
longer trust to chance, I would seek him and tell him all (heedless 
of what inference he might draw)—I could again promise to be his 
sister, paying back in extent and kind the love he had given me, 
lavish on him freely and unconstrainedly now all the tenderness 
and care which the Earl of Wynford, prosperous and courted, 
never could have needed—never should have received at my hands ; 
and for the rest, who could tell but that perhaps in time, now all 
a pl amewed, I 7 ht came to view him as a brother only, 

in ing mote the happiness of others, 
or at least peaceful myself once ~ petite 

One thing comforted me exceedingly. In all this I thought only 
of him; my sole feeling was one of gentle sorrowing compassion 
for his great wrong and suffering—sorrow such asa sister would 
have felt, unalloyed by the shadow of one selfish thought ; and 
from all this I drew an omen favourable to the new-born hope of 
my heart, the hope to change the nature of the love I had failed to 
crush, to emerge from my long conflict, if not a victor, yet stronger 


and truer, more patient and resigned at sharp 
I had undergone, : pemeeae 


ws, 
. 
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Oh, philosophy, philosophy! never called in to aid till pain has 
gone before, and weakness taught us the need of strength, how 
you do savour of the sour grapes—how little I loved ge when I 
sought your stern help. How very unphilosophic I felt, after all, 
when I walked downstairs that gay spring morning, looking quite 
calm and cool withal, and: found my father looking neither the one 
nor the other—looking, on the contrary, singularly nervous and 
perturbed, waiting for me in the breakfast-room. 

I went up and kissed him, as was my custom, and then we looked 
at each other, and J tried to smile; but the “smile withered down 
to a sigh,” and I burst into tears instead. 

“ My dear, I did it for the best.” 

“T know you did. But, oh! papa, what must he think of 
me ; - then the shock when I thought he was dead—that was 
awful.” 

“T had thought of that too, Eily. I left all to chance, and it 
has happened for the best. The shock was good for you, child; it 
blunted the pain you would have felt had you heard the real truth 
first. Believe me, it is better as it is.” 

I had not remembered this, and I kissed him again in gratitude 
for such excellent logic, and then we sat to breakfast. 

“Where is he now, papa?” I asked after we had proceeded some 
time in silence. 

“In Italy, with his friend Mr. Crawford. Vivian tells me his 
health was greatly shaken by all he went through, and that he has 
never entirely recovered.” 

“* When shall I see him ?” 

** When he returns, my dear.” 

“ Because, papa, of course you know——” 

But here I came to a sudden stop ; no need to turn restive until 
I met with something like opposition. 

* Because, of course I know that if I opposed your meeting Mr. 
Lyndon, and receiving him in warm cousinly fashion, and making 
much of him, now he is under a cloud and your positivns are so 
entirely reversed—because, if I did this, you would rise up in hot 
rebellion, and tell me I had not bought you body and soul—that 
you scorned me and my gold, and——” 

*‘ Oh, papa, I never said——” 

“No, my dear, but you would have said it, and I could not 
blame, I should rather honour you—I honour you as it is, Eily. I 
thank you for your frank obedience to my wishes, and I cannot 
better prove my gratitude than by saying that I trust in you im-. 
plicitly, that you are free to hold intercourse with whom you please 
without interference or restraint from me, and that I have no more 
objection to your meeting Mr. Lyndon than I have to any other of 
your Wychnor friends. Does this satisfy you ?” 

“Oh, yes; but, papa, tell me has not all this changed your 
preju—I mean your opinion? Do you not consider Herbert——” 

‘*T consider him a person greatly to be pitied—more pitied than 
as! though he Aas been the cause of discord and misery from 

is birth.” 

I stared aghast at this novel view of the case, and was on the 
point of making some undutiful reply, when it struck me luckily in 
time that my father had an object in his words. He wished to 
change my trouble into anger, and for the moment he certainly 
succeeded. 

“Pity is very like contempt,” I said, my face flushing in the 
effort at self-restraint. ‘Have you no praise, no admiration to 
give to one who has borne a terrible trial so nobly? Papa, this is 
not like you.” 

“‘ My dear, let us change the subject. We are not likely to 
agree in our estimate of your cousin’s merits.” : 

He rose and went to the door, then came back, and held out his 
hand smiling. 

‘‘ Good-bye, darling, for a few hours. I have to leave town, and 
cannot be back till evening. I was thinking, Lily, that if you 
wished it, I would ask Vivian to bring his niece to town to spend 
some time with us. I think he would like it, for the friends she 
used to spend the season with have left England and the poor 
little girl will be moped to death alone at Beechhill. What do 
you say, my dear ?” 

‘“‘T should be very glad, papa.” 

I spoke coolly, though I was breathless with delight at the mere 
rospect of even seeing anyone who had been in constant, almost 
ourly contact with him. Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j'ai vecu prés 

delle. Miss Lyle Darrell, you were very silly for your one-and- 
twenty years! Excuse the apostrophe, reader; it is foolish, I 
acknowledge, but it is written, and so must stand. : 

‘“‘T am bound for Beechhill now,” continued my father, looking 
much gratified ; “‘and if I can de her to return with me to- 
sauctoun I shall somata the niht. Bv guod-tive eats mite” 














Next day brought my father accompanied by Annie Vivian, the 
« pretty fairy” Herbert had told me of long ago. Pretty indeed! 
I should have called her lovely; a fairy in proportion certainly, 
but a very Queen Mab—all mischief, and mirth, and sparkle. She 
made a speedy conquest of me, though a singular. resemblance she 
bore at first glance to Alice Clive (a resemblance in colouring only, 
chiefly in the contrast between her bright gold curls and her eyes, 
almost as dark and fathomless as those of “ mine ancient enemy”) 
checked my impulsiveness for a moment; but it wore away quickly, 
and we soon became the best friends in the world—though I missed 
the chief pleasure I had looked for in her coming, for now I had 
her with me, my miserable self-consciousness deterred me, and so 
the name of Herbert Lyndon, nor one question concerning him, 
never passed my lips. 

She spoke of him occasionally, but only in the most casual 
terms; and the first cause of my strange reticence on the subject 
was my discovering from her chance remarks that she had never 
even heard my name from him. She knew I was not Mr. Dar- 
rell’s daughter; her uncle had told her this. She had concluded 
I was his niece ; and she opened her wonderful eyes in amaze when 
I told her that I stood in that relation not to him, but to Sir George 
Wychnor. 

“ One of the Wychnors!” she never should have thought it; 
they were the most disagreeable people she had ever met, whereas 
I” 

“Then, you must be some sort of cousin of Herbert Lyndon, 
Uncle Frank’s paragon—indeed everybody’s paragon he should be ; 
the most delightful—___.” 

* Yes, I am his second,” I said. 

“Tam so glad for his sake—the rest are such a hateful set. I 
met them with Mrs. Sutherland, and never could endure them ; 
and that pretty Mrs. Damer is such an impertinent woman! I 
can’t help saying it, Eily—when I think of Herbert, he is so 
charming and so good—everybody wonders I am not in love with 
him.” 

I wondered too, and now 1 thought upon it, Annie sank con- 
siderably in my estimation, though I cannot say I was sorry for her 
want of appreciation. 

“ And why are you not, Annie? You praise him very warmly.” 

“ Ah, why indeed? I sometimes wonder at myself. What is it 
about a ‘ bright, particular star,’ and allthat, Eily? Well, I'll not 
tell a fib—it’s not that, though he is a star, and a grand gentleman, 
and a true knight—a chevalier sans peur, and everything a woman 
should love. Bimply I don’t love him, and I won't; and he don't 
want me to—and there is an end of it. I'll tell you the true rea- 
son,” she said presently, colouring slightly as she spoke—“ not the 
only reason, but still a true one as far as it goes. I think there 
might have been some danger, but that from the first he impressed 
me as being literally without any heart. I con’t mean heartless, 
you know—far from it, for he is the very most sensitive person I 
ever met; but as if he had burned his heart away, and had no 
more to give. And though he is always gentle and affectionate— 
cheerful too, very often—I have never been able to get that notion 
out of my head. So you see I had sense enough to take care of 
my affections, for I have not the least wish or design to be a victim 
of love for any one’sbeaur jeux. And then he is so very grave com- 
pared with—-me.” 

“Grave!” Herbert Lyndon, who to me had ever seemed the 
embodiment of a sunbeam. Yet, how could it be otherwise ? 

“ But the other reason, Annie; that is not the only one?” A 
suspicion had flashed across me, the mere shadow of which made 
me flush indignantly. My chevalier ‘sans peur,’ but with that 
cloud upon his name not ‘sans reproche’ in the eye of the world. 
Surely, she did not mean to say this to me! 

“Ah, the other! Now, do not look so angry; you are utterly at 
fault. The other reason has nothing whatever to do with him.” 

She knew William Crawford too, and in speaking of him we 
compensated for our silence respecting Herbert. She was sur- 
prised beyond measure that he should never have told her of me, 
and I so constantly at Melton. : 

‘He is naturally a very:silent person, Annie.” 

“Silent! Do you think so; he talks most delightfully ?” 

_“ Ay, when ,he does talk, but that is very seldom. He was very 
silent and shy when. I> knew him; and besides,” I added hypocri- 
tically, “that is so long ago that he has had ample time to forget 
me.” 


“ They will 
pause. 
“Yes; so Lady Sherman told me yesterday.” 


both be home soon now,” she said absently, after a 
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This conversation took place when she had been with us about a 
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week, as we dressed one morning to go to a féte with Mrs. 
Mabel and her husband (Mabel’s ery + Meme: be Freddy 
would have called “a neat fit”) had returned to England, and it 
was with infinite pride that the newly-made matron carried us both 
in her train, adding to the blushing honours of bridehood the dig- 
nity of chaperone to “the two prettiest girls in London ;” for 
though a dame of longer standing ostensibly filled the post, Mabel 
contrived that all the “ active service” should fall to her share, an 
arrangement at which both Annie and I were very willing to con- 
nive, 

I found her a wonderful acquisition, and in company with her 
and Annie, and acertain Lady Gertrude Rivers,a consin of Clarence 
Annesley’s (eoncerning whom and somebody else I soon began to 
entertain some droii suspicions), four or five weeks rolled by in a 
sort of not unpleasant tumult; and June had made its verdant 
way even into dusty London, and still, though rather than ask one 
question and have my mind set at rest, I still eagerly scanned 
every face that crossed me, no glimpse either of Herbert or William 
had as yet rewarded my pains. ’ 

I took courage at last,and asked Mabel the cause of their pro- 
longed absence. 

“Oh, didn’t [tell you? Herbert fell ill at Naples, and William 
would not leave him; and on their way home William met with an 
accident—climbing a mountain, or something of that sort, and Her- 
bert would not leave him. It’s a regular Damon and Pythias 
affair between them—they are inseparable; and besides that, I 
think—mind I am not sure, I only think, Eily, that William stays 
away on account of you.” 

“ [hope he is not so foolish,” I said hurriedly. “When you write 
next tell him how very glail I shall be to see him. Don’t forget.” 

Mabel laughed. “ 1’ll write no such message, unless you promise 
to be a better girl in future, and to make good your words. 
bg is One in a thousand, whatever some folks may think, Miss 

ily. 

* Time enough to talk of all that when Willie comes; mean- 
while don’t forget my message.” 

Mabel promised; and now all that remained to me was to do, 
as she often done before—namely, try the “ wisdom of waiting,” 
to which task I patiently resigned myself, not knowing that the 
period of my probation had already drawn nearly to a close. 

* * ** * a 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Annesley. 





“ONE HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW.” 


Just free from school, and master’s rule, 
A crowd of joyous faces, 

With playful whoop, a motley group, 
Hie home with idling paces. 

They fear no care, nor ever wear 
An overshadow’d brow, 

Yet what shall be their youthful glee 
One hundred years from now ? 


In ball-room grand, with hand-in-hand, 
Through many a dance go round 

Young lovers fair, quite debonnair, 
To music’s joyful sound. 

A charming grace pervades the place; 
And brightens every brow ; 

But passing strange the wondrous change, 
One hundred years from now! 


In yonder fair, how many there 
In busy traffic join, 
And toil away from day to day, 
For gain of sordid coin? 
One thing is sure, or rich or poor, 
To death’s decree must bow, 
And in their mould be sleeping cold 
One hundred years from now. 
OLLAM. 





Trath is a sure pledge not impaired, a shield never pierced, a 
flower that never dieth, a state that feareth no fortune, and a port that 
yields no dangez 
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OITY RECORDS. 


1739. 
ASSEMBLY ROLL. 

2nd April—An address was voted to the king on the birth of a 
second prince. 

Same day—An address for a pilot office was voted. — j 

17th December—The committee appointed to examine and in- 
vestigate the constitution of the city make a long report, which re- 
= to the regulation of the city, and comprises various parti- 
culars. 
4th Friday after Christmas—The ill effects of the Lord Mayor 
and sheriff selling city offices is reported, and arrangements for the 
future referred to a committee. 

MiscELLANEOUS—An intense frost begun the 29th of December, 
which continued till the 8th ot February following, when the river 
Liffey was frozen over, and the citizens walked and recreated 
themselves upon the ice. This was succeded by famine and pesti- 
lence, which made great havoc among the poor. A dinner was 
dressed at Lough Neagh; the middle dish was a sheep roasted 
whole on the ice. Two gentlemen went in their carriages to 
Bride’s island, a distance of two miles, followed by several hundreds. 

January 20—The funeral of General Pearce (late commander- 
in-chief) was very magnificent. The body was conveyed to Christ 
Church with great pomp and military honours, and at eleven in 
the evening conveyed privately to Donnybrook, where it was in- 

rred 


March 9—A full-length picture of Dean Swift, by Bindon, was 
set up in the Deanery house, at the expense and request of the 
Chapter, to show their gratitude and esteem for the great patriot. 


The portrait was considered to be the most finished piece of painting | 


ever performed in this kingdom. 

In our previous number we noticed the charge made against 
Lord Santry for murder ; we have since discovered the following 
particulars: March 13—The Commission passed the great seal 
appointing his Excellency Baron Finglass, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Lord High Steward. The trial was appointed to take 
place on the 27th of April. On Monday, the 23rd of April, the 
white staff was sent to Ulster and the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod from their Excellencies the Lords Justices. The trial 
took place on Friday the 27th. He was arraigned for the murder 
of Laughlin Murphy in the preceding month of August, at the fair 
of Palmerstown. At the hour of sixin the evening a regiment of 
horse was drawn up opposite to the Parliament House: about seven 
the battle-axes attended. Between seven and eight Lord Santry, 
accompanied by Sir Compton Domville and the two high sheriffs, 
arrived at the house in a hackney coach, and at about ten the High 
Steward, attended by the judges, proceeded in state from his house 
in Stephen’s-green to the House of Lords, and from thence in pro- 
cession to the House of Commons, the place appointed for the 
trial, which commenced about eleven, when the lords, about twenty- 
three in number, unanimously agreed to the verdict—Guilty, after 
which sentence was pronounced, “that his lordship should be 
executed on the 23rd of June following.” He was then ordered 
to close confinement, and was accordingly conducted by a company 
of soldiers to Newgate. 

Monday, May 29—The Lords waited on the Lords Justices with 
a@ representation in favour of Lord Santry, recommending him to 
his Majesty as an object of mercy. It is reported that he was 
pee young man, ‘and behaved with great decency after his sen- 

ce. 


Sir Compton Domville waited on his Majesty praying a pardon 
on behalf of Lord Santry, accompanied by ‘te. Deke 21 Paste 
shire, Dorset, Grafton, Chandos, Rutland, Argyle, St. Albans, 
and Richmond, the Earls Wilmington, Pomfret, Scarboroug, and 
Burlington, Lord Harrington, and Sir Robert Walpole. 

On the 20th of June it is recorded that the late Lord Santry, 
having pleaded his Majesty’s pardon in the King’s Bench, he and 
his lady embarked on board the Dublin yacht for Parkgate. 

May —In digging on the strand at Lurgan-green a ship was 
found that was cast away, as is supposed, in 1692 ; amongst other 
things found were three casks of William and Mary halfpence. 

The Lord Mayor issued a proclamation against vagrants. 

‘ J — 2—A peal of new bells for Christ Church arrived from 
ristol, 

30th—An embargo laid on all ships. 


July 4—It is recorded that there was a shower of blood at Rath- 
farnham. 


| 





August 26—The Lord Mayor went on Sunday to Oxmantown- 
green to pull down the tents erected in order to hold a fair there, 
which used to be kept at Stoneybatter. The same evening there 
was an affray between the Ormond and Liberty boys on the green. 

September 7—Jocelyn sworn Lord Justice, vice Wyndham, 
resi . 
ws Wrodian, late Lord Chancellor and Lord Justice, at- 
tended to the water side by the Lords Justices and several persons 
of distinction. 

10th and 11th—Violent storms of wind and rain. Donnybrook. 
bridge was swept away by a mountain torrent, and the brickfields 
between Ringsend and Merrion were entirely overflowed. 

2ist—A large quantity of fresh provisions was ship for 
Holyhead, for the use of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire and 
suite, and the Hound man-of-war, to be joined by another vessel 
of war, was to convey him over to Dublin. 

27th—-The Duke of Devonshire arrived, and on the 9th of 
October the Lord Lieutenant met the parliament and took his 
seat. 

September 29—The commission of array met at the Tholsel, and 
set down the following gentlemen for commissions to be laid before 
government: the Lord Mayor, Alderman William Walker, Alder- 
man Robert King, Nathaniel Pearson, Henry Hart, Daniel Cook, 
Sir James Somerville, John Walker, John Swigg, John 
and Alderman Gilbert King. 

81st October—War was proclaimed against Spain with the fol- 
lowing formalities: A troop of Lord Tyrawly’s horse 
the procession from the Parliament-house, followed by state kettle 
drums and trumpets, the State Pursuivants, Sergeants-at-Arms 
with maces, Athlone Pursuivant, Ulster King-at-Arms properly 
habiled, closed with a squadron of horse commanded by Major 
Brown. At Cork-hill, where the city gate stood, they were met 
by the Lord Mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and city officers, and the 
Recorder, in their formalities, on horseback. Ulster demanded 
entrance into the city to proclaim war, and upon showing his 
authority was admitted. The Lord Mayor fell into the ranks after 
Ulster, and they proceeded to the Castle. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was presented with the sword, who drew it and cried ‘“* God 
help!” Then the declaration was read at the Castle gate, the 
Tholsel, Corn-market, Oldbridge, Ormond and Essex bridges by 
Ulster, Athlone Pursuivant proclaiming it aloud, 

On the following day there happened the most violent storm 
of wind that had ever been known for several years, doing a 
prodigious deal of damage to the shipping in the harbour. ‘The 
floating light at the end of the piles was blown out, which oc- 
casioned the destruction of many vessels. A corner of the Dean- 
ery-house was blown down. A chimney in the barracks took fire, 
which by the force of the wind communicated some sparks to the 
hay-yard, which took fire, and was consumed at a loss of £4,000. 
The storm was followed by a severe frost. 

In November this year the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of 
Devonshire, issued a proclamation requiring all justices and magis- 
trates to search for and seize arms in the possession of any Papist 
or reputed Papist, and to prosecute any Papist who should pre- 
sume to carry arms contrary to the intent of the proclamation. 

A market opened for the sale of linen yarn near the Linen Hall, 

It may be interesting to mention that in this year, by the Lord 
Mayor’s regulation, Whitehaven coals were sold at 15s. per ton, 
Workington 14s., Scotch 12s. 6d. 

Amongst the pardons of this year we find William roe 
felony ; Redmond Donnelly, Thomas Roberts, for felony ; William 
Portois, William Connell, for felony; James Cheney, for man- 
slaughter; Michael Brown, for manslaughter; Corneilus Daly, 
— Cahane, for murder; Thomas Munhall, for running 
goods. 

An advertisement in 1739: “ Dr. Stebbing and Mr. Whitfield.” 
Price eighteenpence. The author of this piece assures the public 
tis the very best pamphlet written on the subject. 
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THE BRONZE AGE IN IRELAND, 
CONCLUDING NOTICE. 





Amonast the larger and most striking of the remains of the 
bronze age discovered in Ireland occur cauldrons of admirable 
manufacture and very singular construction. They are of two 
principal kinds—the one somewhat in the shape of the large 
earthen jars in which we sometimes see evergreens planted, 
and gracing the porch or garden of a suburban villa; the other 
is globular in form, arid both are wide at the mouth, which is 


strengthened with a ring of bronze, and furnished with two 


large movable rings through which poles were probably passed 
to facilitate the carriage of the vessel and its contents, as we 
see in sculptures and drawings of similar objects preserved in 
Assyria and other countries of the East. That these beautiful 
antiques are of the true bronze age there can be no doubt, as 
one at least was discovered filled with spear-heads, celts, 
crotals, and other articles peculiar to the period. The metal 
and workmanship also are of the genuine type. Several of the 
cauldrons are curiously fashioned of ingeniously imbricated 
plates secured together with rivets, which on the exterior are 
made to project in spikes, in order, it is supposed, to increase 
the heating surface. 

It is a very remarkable fact that from the earliest times of 
the world’s history, as Sir J. E. Tennant has pointed out, 
there appears to have been ‘‘ some mysterious relation between 
religious ceremonial and culinary apparatus.” Whether these 
bronze cauldrons found in Ireland may be considered as having 
had any connexion with pagan worship, we shall not take it 
upon ourselves to state ; but certain it is that the veneration 
for certain articles of that class, and kettles, preserved amongst 
the Janizaries from time immemorial, and which veneration 
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| may be traced to similar vessels described by Herodotus as 
having been dedicated to the shrines of Delphi, Delos, and 
other temples, must, when considered, open a vast field for 
investigation amongst ethnologists and inquirers inté the 
history of our people generally. Cauldrons, or vessels of that 
kind, enter largely into the history or mythology of most an- 
cient nations. They may have been connected with the sup- 
posed powers of witchcraft in early days; and this we may 
gather from early notices—that even down to the dawn of 
Christianity in Ireland they were looked upon as right royal 
gifts. 

We give the story as translated from the venerable ‘‘ Book 
of Armagh” by the Rev. W. Reeves. It is an Irish composi- 
tion of the year 750, rendered literally, and cannot fail to in- 
terest many of ourreaders. We may premise that according 
to this narrative, more than eleven hundred years old, Dairi, 
or Daire, was a man both rich and honourable, of whom 
Patrick had asked a place for the exercise of his religion on 
the spot where the city of Armagh now stands. Daire seems 
to have been a liberal man enough for a pagan—if indeed he 
was possessed of any religion at all; and though he declined 
at first to give St. Patrick the ‘ridge of sallows” which he 
had asked, he granted him a plot of ground at a lower eleva- 
tion, which St. Patrick with his disciples availed themselves 
of. Of what subsequently occurred the following is related in 
the **Book of Armagh:” ‘‘ Some time after there came a 
horseman of Daire, leading his fine horse to feed on the 
grassy ground of the Christians. And Patrick was offended 
at this intrusion of the horse on his ground, and said, ‘ Daire 
hath done foolishly—a senseless animal to trespass on the 
little spot which he hath granted to God.’ But the horseman, 
as one that is deaf, gave no ear, and as a dumb man that 
openeth not his mouth, gave no reply ; but letting loose the 
horse then went his way for the night. But when early onthe 
following morning he came to look after the horse, he found 
him already dead ; and returning home in sorrow, he said to 
his master, ‘ Behold, that Christian hath killed thy horse, be- 
cause he was displeased at the trespass upon his ground.’ And 
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Daire said, ‘ Then he likewise shall die; therefore go ye and 
kill him instantly.’ But searcely was the word uttered, while 
they were yet going out, when a death-stroke fell upon Daire. 
‘Then,’ said his wife, ‘ it is because of the Christian that this 
hath come to pass. Let some one go quickly, and let the 
saint’s blessing be brought to us, and thou shalt recover.’ 
They also who went forth to slay him are countermanded and 
recalled. Accordingly, two men went to the Christian, and 
without stating what had happened (merely) said, ‘ Daire is 
sick. We pray thee let something of thine be carried to him 
if peradventure he may be healed.’ But St. Patrick, knowing 
what had been done, said, ‘ Yes, verily ;’ and he blessed some 
water, and gave it to them, saying, ‘Go ye, sprinkle your 
horse with this water, and then take it with you.’ And they 
did so, and the horse came to life again, and they carried the 
water with them, and Daire was healed with the consecrated 
water. 

‘¢ After this, Daire came that he might do honour to the 
gaint, and brought with him a valuable imported cauldron, 
which held three firkins. And Daire said to the saint, ‘ Thou 
mayst have this cauldron ;’ and Patrick said, ‘ Grayacham.’ 
Then Daire returned home and said, ‘ The man is a fool, who 
hath not a civil word to say but Grayacham in return for the 
beautiful three-firkin cauldron.’ Moreover, Daire said to his 
servants, ‘Go and bring me back my cauldron.’ Notwith- 
standing, on this occasion also Patrick said, ‘ Grayacham ; 
you may take it away.’ So they took it away; and Daire in- 
quired of his servants what the Christian said when they took 
back the cauldron, and they replied, ‘ He said Grayacham.’ 
Then Daire answered and said, ‘Grayacham when we give, 
and Grayacham when we take away—surely this Grayacham 
must be a good word ; therefore the brazen cauldron shall be 
restored to him.’ And this time Daire came in person, carry- 
ing the cauldron to Patrick, and said to him, ‘ Thy cauldron 
shall remain with thee, for thou art an upright and unswerving 
man. Moreover, I now grant to thee my whole right to that 
ground which thou formerly didst desire, and dwell thou 
there.’” 

We believe the foregoing story to be very interesting, not 
only from the glance it gives of ancient manners, but also as 
illustrating the value set by our ancestors upon these great 
bronze vessels even down to the period of our national saint. 

Bridle-bits of admirable workmanship, and evidently be- 

longing to the early bronze age, occur in most of our museums, 
and are plentifully represented in that of the Academy. Simi- 
lar bits are sometimes found in Great Britain, where they are 
usually assigned to a pre-Roman period. The mouth-piece is 
almost invariably formed of two pieces connected together by 
a small centre of bronze in the fashion of a hinge. The cheek 
pieces are rings passing through the ends of the mouth-piece; 
and are generally beautifully ornamented with concentric 
circles or smoke-like patterns, some of which were evidently 
intended to receive enamel. Reins and straps were attached 
in many instances to these rings by movable bronze fastenings, 
in which portions of the leather, to which they were secured 
by rivets of the same metal, sometimes remain. These bits 
were intended for a rather small breed of horses, as we may 
judge from their generally diminutive size. In connexion 
with these, spur-shaped articles of the same kind of metal and 
ornamentation are often found, and have usually been described 
as head-stalls or ornaments for the horse’s head. Several 
antiquarians, however, believe that they were suspended from 
the cheek-pieces of the bit. We have not at present sufficient 
data to determine with certainty how they were worn. They 
are so frequently found in connexion with bits that there can 
be no doubt they formed portion of the horses’ head-gear. 
Even in the absence of documentary evidence, the sculptures 
upon many of our earliest crosses, representing processions of 
chariots and horsemen, would indicate the equestrian tastes of 
our ancestors. 


The early people of Ireland have too frequently been 
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described as unaccustomed to the use of defensive armour. ~ 
Beautiful shields, or rather the metallic portion of shields, of 
early bronze have often been discovered in Ireland. The 
only specimen recorded to have been found entirely composed 
of bronze was exported to England a few years ago. It was 
manufactured of a series of concentric plates of thin metal 
firmly rivetted together ; a hollow boss in the centre contained 
a handle. A very beautiful circular shield of the same de- 
sign, but composed of wood, was lately purchased by the 
Academy. 

It would be difficult to conceive that the expert smiths who 
fashioned the swords, spears, and shields had not the skill to 
devise armour of some kind, by which the persons using them 
might be more or less protected. Hitherto only one specimen 
of armour of the bronze age has been noticed—at least in a 
state of good preservation. This, which was designed to 
defend the upper portion of the person only, consisted of a 
series of rings connected together forming a kind of mail. At 
the breast, back, and shoulders were plates to which the 
ends of the chains were attached. There is scarcely a collec- 
tion of Irish antiquities in which isolated rings of the same 
kind, and which no doubt formed portion of a similar article 
of defensive dress, do not occur. We have no traces of hel- 
mets of bronze, but probably the armour of the time con- 
sisted of some kind of perishable material padded or en- 
crusted with these rings. 

As an illustration of the absurdities to which antiquarians, 
determined to carry out a favourite theory, will at times be 
led, we may remark that the late Sir William Betham delivered 
an apparently very learned dissertation upon what turns out 
to be nothing more or less than an ancient shoulder-ring of 
bronze mail, in which he proved the article to be nothing but 
a complicated astronomical instrument imported by or from 
the Phoenicians! 

Of pre-historic implements of bronze devoted to the arts of 
peace, many specimens have been found, amongst which are 
reaping-hooks very similar in form to the sickles used at the 
present day, but much smaller. They are of especial inte- 
rest, as proving the abundance of corn in Ireland at a time 
before our authentic history commences. After these may be 
mentioned a variety of chisels, commonly called, from the 
Danish term for such articles, ‘‘ paalstave,” and gouges of a 
variety of sizes. The two last-mentioned we believe simply 
to have been workmen’s tools—the former used for cutting 
down timber, and the latter for fashioning it into shapes suit- 
able for vessels, methers, and so forth, or for the rounding of 
spear and arrow-shafts, and similar purposes. 

Crotals, or egg-shaped bells, of about five inches in length, 
and containing a ball of bronze in place of an ordinary 
‘* tongue,” are amongst some of the most curious remains of 
true bronze. They are perforated at the sides, evidently for 
the transmission of sound, and are furnished at one end with a 
ring by which the article was probably suspended in the man- 
ner of modern sheep-bells. Of these singular antiques we 
know nothing more than that they undoubtedly belong to the 
same period as the spears, celts, and leaf-shaped swords, in 
at least one hoard of which remains they have been discovered. 

The characteristics of ornaments for the person, of the 
bronze time, are not distinguishable from the style, &c., of 
the golden fibule, torques, gorgets, armlets, rings, and so-forth 
of our collections. In fact, both these classes of antiquities 
must be referred to the same time and race. In many in- 
stances bronze and golden ornaments of precisely the same 
form, size, and style of ornamentation occur. 

We have already referred to the close alliance observable 
between articles of a decorative character and those which are 
supposed to have represented money. ‘The fibule and ring- 
money, so called, of bronze or gold (there is no difference 
save that of the material between them) seem to have anciently 
answered one and the same purpose—viz., that of personal 
decoration, and possibly of barter. 
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It would be at once tedious and unnecessary in an article of 
our present calibre to refer to miscellaneous objects of bronze, 
which nevertheless serve as grouting, connecting together facts 
which prove the ancient existence in the country now called 
Ireland of a state of (perhaps) unlettered civilization at a 
period lost in the mist of time; but we may safely close our 
necessarily imperfect notice by stating that though scores of 
tons of our antiquities have been exported, yet in one collec- 
tion, that of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, we can exhibit 
2 greater and more interesting amount of relics of the myste- 
rious Celtic Bronze Ace than all the museums of Europe 
taken collectively can boast of ! 

In our illustration two very characteristic specimens of the 
ornaments of the ancient people who used bronze in Ireland 
are shown. They represent the brooch-pins by which our 
ancestors fastened their cloaks! Those specimens, which now 
belong to the Royal Irish Academy collection, were cast 
probably 2,000 years ago! The smaller specimen was carved 
for the reception of enamel. Could such beautiful objects 
have been designed and wrought by savages ? 

The group of culinary vessels belongs to the —« - 





THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 


PART III. 
(Continued from page 593.) 


There was a deathlike silence in the court, and from a 
whisper which the registrar gave the clerk of the crown, it 
struck me that his lordship was anxious to have the whole of 
this sad business at an end, for the clerk of the crown at 
once stood up and said, ‘‘ James Mulvany and William Cas- 
sidy, you were indicted for the wilful murder of James 
Mulvany the elder, upon a certain day in June last. You 
pleaded not guilty, and threw yourselves upon God and your 
country. You have been tried, and both of you found guilty. 
What have you to say why sentence of death and execu- 
tion should not be passed upon you ?” 

The prisoners were silent. 

The judge almost immediately proceeded to pass sentence, 
and addressed the miserable culprits, as nearly as I could take 
it down—I don’t write shorthand—in tbe following words : 

‘¢ James Mulvany and William Cassidy, you have both been 
found guilty, after a most patient and impartial trial, and 
without any direct evidence, yet -upon the clearest and most 
satisfactory testimony, of a murder which, if we look no fur- 
ther than the mere circumstances attending it, has seldom— 
very seldom, indeed—been equalled in atrocity, but which, 
when we consider the relative position of the parties concerned 
is doubtless without a parallel. The unhappy victim of your 
crime—and I forbear to dwell upon the other claims which 
he should have had upon your sympathy—was already hasten- 
ing towards the goal of life—his race was nearly run ; a few 
more years—years did I say? nay, a few more months, per- 
haps weeks, must have closed that infirm old man’s mortal 
career, and the peaceful, sinless hand of nature would have 
laid him in the grave. He was fast, very fast, descending 
towards it—nay, he was tottering upon its very brink ; yet you 
could not wait. Not satisfied with the speed he was making, 
you pushed him headlong in, forgetting that the very violence 
of the push must inevitably drag yourselves in after him—and 
so it must be. You sent your unhappy victim before his 
offended God unprepared, and with all his sins—perhaps not 
without many of your own—upon his head, without a moment's 
time for thought or for reflection. Doubtless he ‘ cried for 
mercy,’ and besought it at your hands, but ‘ it was denied him. 
I cannot forget, would to God I could forget, those remarkable 
words in the utterance of that fearful curse, now long passed 
by. But I must turn to other thoughts. Tho law will be 
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more merciful to you than you have been, for although it 
cannot avert your certain doom in this life, it will not show 
the same impatient haste that yourselves have shown your 
victim ; the law will grant what you yourselves, nearly related 
as you were to that miserable and poor old man, denied. You 
shall have time to reflect, time to think—may I hope, time to 
repent? It is not my intention, much less can it be my wish, 
to aggravate your feelings at this awful moment by dwelling 
upon the enormity of your crime, or by recapitulating a second 
time, indirectly addressing yourselves, the dreadful and melan- 
choly details which it was my duty to dwell upon when ad- 
dressing the jury who tried your case, and which details, if I 
know myself, I brought before their notice without bearing 
unjustly or unmercifully upon either of you. Alas! I regret 
to say, the incontestible and proven facts, if they did not ren- 
der the task easy, left me little to say. It is now, however, 
my duty—and if you could even imagine the effort it costs me 
to control my feelings, you would give me credit for unaffected 
sincerity when I say, my painful duty—to address myself more 
exclusively to the awful position in which you at present stand, 
than fruitlessly to dwell upon the past. Perhaps I may have 
had—nay, perhaps I still have some difficulty in altogether ex- 
cluding the past from my own mind ; but I have said it is*not 
my intention to aggravate your feelings, and I would there- 
fore no further advert to the past than as it may bo made 
available in pointing out to you the deep and speedy necessity 
there is for your repentance. You have no hope in this 
world—positively, absolutely none. Happy for you, wretched 
men, that no case of guilt is so extreme as to exclude hope in 
the next. To that sole and only hope which still remains 
for you would I now direct all your attention. Seek it, I 
implore you; seek it ere the grave, towards which you are 
hastening, closes upon you forever. Throw yourselves at the 
foot of the cross—do so in sincerity ; seek for forgiveness—it 
will not be denied if you truly repent. Send for your re- 
ligious instructor—send for him speedily ; implore of him to 
explain and make you acquainted with the great and important 
truth of reconciliation through the Saviour for repentant 
sinners. What, wretched men, what would you not give, if I 
can read your hearts, to be able torecall even the last few 
weeks of your lives? How differently may I not hope they 
would again be spent! Lose not the good which may yet 
arise from the recollection of how they have been spent; re- 
view them calmly, and consider how enormous the amount of 
guilt—to go no farther back—for which you have in that 
short time to answer. I say not this to discourage you-; on 
the contrary, I say it in order to show you the necessity there 
is that your repentance should be the more speedy and sincsze. 
You shall, so far as possible, have sufficient time to make 
your peace with an offended God ; doubtless He is angry too, 
but doubtless His anger may be turned away if your repent- 
ance be sipcere. 

‘¢ One word more to the younger prisoner, William Cassidy, 
and I have done. I warn you, young boy, to take what I have 
said quite as much to yourself as the other prisoner. Think 
not that the recommendation of the jury in your behalf can 
avail you anything; ’tis impossible—the case does not admit 
of it; and it were but to delude you with a false hope, which 
at most, a few short days must crush, did I not warn you 
against so fatal a delusion.” {Here his lordship assumed the 
black-cap.] ‘‘ Tho sentence of the court is, that you, James 
Mulvany, and you, William Cassidy, be taken to the common 
place of execution, and severally hanged by the neck until you 
be severally dead ; that your bodies be buried within the pre- 
cincts of the gaol; and may the Lord have mercy on your 
souls |” 

‘I'he prisoners were removed at once from the dock to the 
gaol, and the execution, before the judge left town, was fixed 
for the 12th of August following. i 

I shall, however, spare you a description of the scene, and 
only remark respecting it, that Catherine Foley was foremost 
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to be scen amongst the women directly opposite the drop 
where she stood gazing upon the fatal spot apparently without 
moving a muscle or uttering a word, until the whole thing was 
over, when, turning round to depart, she exclaimed, ‘‘ James 
dear, it’s a pity they didn’t make a cap for you of the hand- 
kerchief ; *twould have matched you well—scarlet and black— 
blood and death! Come along, Mary.”’ 

Notwithstanding what the judge said to young Cassidy, he 
laid the recommendation of the jury before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that unhappy young culprit was reprieved, his 
sentence being commuted to transportation for life. The 
evening before his uncle was executed he sent for me. He 
was greatly altered since his conviction, and the words ad- 
dressed to him by the judge seemed to have made a great im- 
pression upon him. He appeared thankful beyond measure— 
indeed, quite overcome by the mercy which had been ex- 
tended to him in sparing his life, and which he declared he 
had not a hope of. He expressed an earnest wish to make a 
full confession of all he knew, not only about the murder of 
his grandfather, and the part he had taken in that sad trans- 
action, but of many other circumstances connected with the 
life of that miserable old man and his uncle James, and he re- 
quested me to write it down, which I did word for word as he 
repeated it, in the presence of the gaoler and the Roman 
Catholic chaplain of the gaol, and it was precisely as follows : 

‘‘Old James Mulvany of Dooris was my grandfather ; I 
am the son of the only daughter he ever had. My mother 
married a man named Michael Cassidy—she is dead these 
some years; she died when I was very young. I don’t know 
where my father is now, or whether he is alive. My father 
went to America when I was very young; I think I was about 
three years old, from what I have heard. I remember-my 
mother a little ; I think she was a good woman, for she cried 
a great deal one night she had me in her lap. I heard that 
my father was obliged to fly from the law on account of some 
houses that were burned, when one of the party turned in- 
former. My father and three or four others fled the country 
and went to America. My mother took ill shortly afier my 
father went away, and died. I have no brothers or sisters— 
I think my mother had another child, that died along with 
her. I often heard my grandfather and my Uncle James 
talking about these things, sitting over the fire. I heard my 
grandfather say that Michael Cassidy took all the money he 
could put together away with him, and left my mother very 
poor. I think my grandfather was very fond of my mother ; 
after she died he took me to live with him. I often heard 
him cursing Michael Cassidy; he fretted greatly for a long 
time after my mother died, and seldom rose up or lay down 
that he did not curse him. 

‘‘T heard my grandfather say one night to my Uncle James, 
that ‘ it was very well that my mother and my little brother 
both died together, for he saw nothing good in store for the 
chap that was left.” I am sure my grandfather was a very 
bad man, but I did not think much about it at the time; and 
I was very glad not to be sent toschool. I sawa great many 
bad things in my grandfather’s house, but I was afraid to say 
anything, and I soon became accustomed to them and joined 
in them. My Uncle James was also.a very bad man—I think 
he was worse than the old man. They were both very kind 
to me, but I now think it was from fear, lest I might tell any- 
thing if they vexed or beat me; but they reared me very 
badly. I did as I liked amongst all the boys in the parish, 
for they were afraid of my Uncle James to say anything 
against me, but they used to call me ‘ Casker;’ I don’t 
know why, or what it meant. 

‘‘t remember four or five years ago, when two women came 
to my grandfather’s house one night to lodge. They came in 
with my grandfather ; it was he who brought them there. 
When they had gone to sleep, my grandfather, and my Unele 
James, and myself, went into the other room to go to bed. 
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My grandfather said: ‘James, them women has sovereigns 
with them, besides the goods. I heard one of them whisper- 
ing to the other upon the road; they’re well able to earn, the 
strappers—lI heard the word about the money, and when they’re 
fast asleep we'll lighten them a bit ; maybe we’ll hit upon the 
gold—at all events, we can’t miss of something worth the 
trouble.’ 

‘‘My Uncle James said, ‘Take care that they wouldn’t 
waken and catch us—them gipsies are as cunning as foxes.’ 

‘¢¢ Never mind,’ said my grandfather; ‘I'll engage Billy 
will be able to slip in and bring out the bundles unknownt, 
and leave them back when we're done with them; they'll 
never feel him, he’s so light; his bare feet will make no noise 
on the clay floor, and they’re snoring like pigs already.’ 

‘‘ Twas so agreed, and after waiting about an hour until 
they were in a heavy sleep, I stole into the room, and brought 
out the bundles. They were on the foot of the bed, and I put 
the old man’s great coat in their place, that the women, if 
they wakened, might not miss the weight. We searched the 
bundles and found two sovereigns and some silver, and my 
grandiather also took a couple of shawls and one or two silk 
handkerchiefs out of them. He then said the surest way to 
avoid being found out was, to put a few things of our own, 
which were not worth much into the bundles, and leave them 
back, and then be the first to charge the women with robbing 
us in the morning, after they had gone clear away from the 
house. All this was done completely, and the bundles put 
back, just as they had been upon the foot of the bed. The 
women never wakened, and went away in the morning—you 


know the whole of this business yourself, sir, after the women 


were taken. 

‘* My Uncle James was very angry with my grandfather for 
not sticking to his oath about the sovereign that escaped us in 
one of the bundles, at which he swore to at first ; he said he 
was near spoiling the whole thing by not swearing to it on the 
green-table. My grandfather said he was afraid to swear to 
it, for fear the jury might think he was swearing too much for 
the sake of the money, and not believe him at all; that the 
women might then be freed, and he was afraid if they got out, 
they might turn against him, and get his house searched for 
the things which they lost. He said, he got puzzled and 
frightened about it—he admitted afterwards that he was wrong 
not to swear home to it on the table. I used to hear them 
talking over all these things. 

‘¢ There was a large hole broken through the side wall of 
the house into the face of the hill at the back of the house, 
where my grandfather used to keep everything that he got in 
a bad way; he had a large flag that fitted the front of the 
hole, level with the wall, and he used to plaster the flag over 
with clay every time he put it up, after taking anything out or 
putting anything into the hole; he used to heat a shovel and 
dry the clay, so that in five minutes after it was plastered, you 
would not know it from any other part of the wall. I remem- 
ber your coming there one time to search, as we heard, for 
arms ; we were greatly afraid that you, or some of your men, 
would find the hole; the shawls and handkerchiefs were in it 
at the time, besides several other things. You moved a large 
deal box from before the place, and we thought all was over, 
but you only looked behind the box, and our courage rose 
again. 

‘¢T remember my grandfather bringing home a sledge ham- 
mer with him one night; I was with him coming home from 
the market; we were passing by Mickey Monaghan’s, the 
smith’s, and he saw the window of the forge open; he went 
over to the window to look in, and he got the sledge lying 
upon the window ; there was nobody on the road at the time, 
and the Monaghans were in bed; he looked about him for a 
moment or two. ‘ You're done with this, Mickey !’ said he, 
putting it under his coat, and carrying it away with him 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] ‘ 











THE LYNAGHS OF CROGHAN; 
Or, THREE SYSTEMS OF COURTSHIP. 


By Captain Witiiam Lynam. 

You may talk av sportin’ countries, but give me the Bog of 
Allen for grouse ; bedad, there is more grouse an it than sands 
in the Say, I’m thinkin’, and more devarshin in shootin’ thim 
same grouse, bekase av their cuteness, than any other livin’ 
bird or baste. T’ve seen quare sights an that same bog. Jist 
think av been able to shoot more with a lump av a stick flung 
at thim jist as they’re risin’, than many a sportsman with even 
a blunderbuss, and you may jidge av their plinty and tame- 
ness. But shure it’s no wondher, for the bog is hundreds a’ 
miles big, and has the finest coverin’ for the birds ever you 
seen. And shure, besides the grouse, whin the weather is dhry 
and warm, why the snipe comes to the bog-dhrains in thou- 
sands ; and thin whin the winther comes round, why the geese 
and the ducks, and all manner av wild fowl light an the bog 
in such plinty, that you’d a’most fancy betimes it was a feather- 
bed widout the tick you was lookin’ at, instid av a bog—be- 
dad you would. It’s a grand sight entirely av a fine evenin’ 
jist to take a walk six or seven miles into the bog, and thin to 
turn and look about you ; you’d think it was the Say you wor 
in, except that there is no wather to look at, barrin’ what you 
feel gettin’ through your brogues—and you'll get enough of 
that, you may be shure; but there it is, bog and sky, sky and 
bog, as far the eye can stretch. 

There are three ways av goin’ to the bog from the great 
city av Dublin. You can go be train, or you can dhrive on 
a higglar’s cart, or you can walk. ‘Take my advice, and take 
the train ; it’s chaper. For if you dhrive an a higglar’s cart, 
perhaps he’ll bring you for nothin’, but take five shillin’s o’ 
tratin’ out av you an the road. If you walk, it will be very 
taydeous and tiresome, for its thirty-six miles to Kinnegad, 
and that’s the pint I'd like you to go to; but if you go be 
train, you’ll get down for three shillin’s in two hours, and 
land fresh for the bog. Kinnegad is a quare ould town, wanst 
a great place whin the ould mail-coaches was runnin’ through 
it to Galway; but like every other great place in Ireland has 
kem down to be a very poor place now-a-days. Kinnegad 
could boast av the finest women in the counthry—they wor 
called the ‘* Kinnegad Slashers,” and shure music and songs 
was invinted to their honour that would delight you to hear ; 
but there isn’t a ‘Slasher’ in it now, they’re all dead or gone 
to America. Well, whin you arrive at Kinnegad you have 
about four miles to go before you land an the bog. Any one 
will tell you the way to Ballinabrackey, which 18 about two 
mile ; and whin you get there ask for Baltinoran, and sure 
whin you get so far, you’re an the bog. Acrass a narrow neck 
av the bog you will see the big hill av Croghan, and sure it's 
there I live at present in a small little place. Little Billy, 
my gossoon, is shure to see you if you come within a mile av 
the hill, and shure he will bring you to me, and it’s meself will 
be glad to see you, for the ould blood is in the family still, 
and what we have you're welcome to, and more ; besides, I 
will show you how to have the best day’s sport an the bog. 
Billy, my gossoon, is the finest boy you ever seen, and as cute 
as a fox. I'll tell you how he did a great Dublin scholar 
intirely ; but sure give me a knowledgibble man with book 
larnin’ and great schoolin’ iver and always for bein’ ignorant, 
and that’s no lie anyhow. For shure it’s only the other day I 
was standin’ lookin’ at Peggy the sow, and calculatin’ whin 
she was likely to have the litther—bekase, you see, if you 
don’t watch purticular an ould sow, whin her time comes 
round, she will lie an the boneens,* and smother half av 
thim, and maybe more; for you see they have no sinse, the 
craythurs, at all, at all. Well, whin I was obsarvin’ Peggy— 
for I let her out in the paddock, and took the ring out ay her 
* Little pigs. 
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nose, the poor craythur, that she might follow her nathur, and 


have @ bit av rootin’ in the mud—whin, what do you think 
but I obsarved a thin-faced, ginteel-lookin’ gintleman, with 
glasses an him, diggin’ an ould weed up out av the bank 
that’s the mearin’ betune me and the Widow Donegan’s. So 
I walks acrass to where he was, and whin he seen me he took 
off his hat, as if I was in wan av the ould castles ay me family 
livin’ in style and gintility. 

‘May I ask you,” siz he, ‘ permission to take away this 
‘farn ?’”—I think he said farn, and he called it besides a 
long Latin word—I know it was Latin anyhow, bekase I 
heer’d Father Ned many a time in the graveyard raydin’ the 
Gray profungis,* and it just had the same kind av a sound. 

** Av coorse,” said I, ‘and welcome ;” for you parsave I 
thought he was a Dublin docthor come down to hunt for harbs 
to make an ointmint maybe, or a coolin’ dhrink for the faver 
and shure meself was glad to give anythin’ for poor dyin 
craythurs, lettin’ alone a dirty weed that kilt me intirely tryin 
to banish out av me little place last saysin—pourin’ bilin’ 
wather, and salt, and tobacky wather, and every pyson I could 
think av an it to no use. 

** May I make bould, sir,” siz I, ‘‘to ask you the vartue 
that’s in the laves av that ould weed ? bekase, sir, you see, I 
can’t get it out av the place, bad luck to it; and sure I might 
turn it, to some use.” 

‘* There is no vartue,”’ siz he, ‘“‘ that I’m aware of in the 
laves,” and he comminced to grin. 

** Maybe it’s in the roots thin ?” siz I. 

‘* Nor in the roots aither that I know av,” siz he. 

Well you see, that dashed me a bit; so I thought thin 
maybe he wasn’t a docthor at all, but some furrin Frinchman— 
thim that ates all sorts av rubbish ; and I asked him if it was 
in cookery he used it. 

** No,’’ siz he; and he laughed outright. ‘‘ It’s a beautiful 
rare farn,” siz he, ‘‘ the finest av its kind I have ever seen.”’ 

Well sure, little Billy, my son—he is now turnin’ tin— 
came up at that minnit, and shure whin he seen the gintleman 
diggin’ up the weed, faith you’d think he’d die laughin’; and 
he ups and asks him what he was goin’ to do wid it. And 
the gintleman tould him he was goin’ to plant it in his garden 
to look at. Well sure, whin Billy hard that, he ups and asks 
him was his garden all weeds. And shure the gintleman, whin 
he heer’d Lim put such cliver questions, he gave him half-a- 
crown, and tould him, laughin’, that whin he wint to school 
and larnt his lessons, he'd like the weed too. But Billy 
tould him bould outright, ‘‘ Bedad I won’t, nivver.” 

Now there was sinse in the child, and ignorance in the 
man, wid all his book larnin’ and schoolin’. But Billy is a 
fine boy, a raal genuine Lynagh, and no mistake. He’s over 
the mayzils now nine months, thank God; and, wid the 
blessin’ av Providence, I hope the poor child will get through 
the hoopin’ cough, small-pock, and the scarleteener ; for since 
his mother died he’s me only comfort. I'll tell you how I 
marrid his mother ; but shure before I doso, I'd like to tell you 
a bit about the Lynaghs, a fine ould Irish family, one av the 
raal soort intirely, although it’s meself that siz it. Now, it’s 
a very strange thing that in all the big and little histhories 
read in school and out av it, there is so little mintion av the 
Lynaghs, the greatest, the ouldest, and at one time the most 
genteelest Irish family (barrin’ the O’Neils) that ivver stepped 
in shoe-leather. I’m thinkin’ there must be a power av invy, 
and jillissy, and consate in the world at nothin’ at all; for if 
there wasn’t, there would be more talk about the Lynaghs 
than there is, and less about everybody else. 

Now, I’m a Lynagh, and no mistake—one of the ould sort, 
a layneal discindint both be me mother and father. For me 


i “we 


mother was a fourth cousin av me father’s, and was a Lynagh 
too, which was the rayson me father marrid her, that he might 
keep up the purist blood in the ould family, and improve the 


* De profundis, the 129th Psalm, used by Roman Catholics as a 
| prayer for the dead, 
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soort if he could—as they do with the praytees and other vegi- 
tables that’s a-beginnin’ to go back in their crap. 

Now, thin, I think there isn’t much consate in me to say 
that if wan man is betther nor another to write about the 
Lynaghs, it’s me; and I tell you why,'bekase I heer’d, or read, 
or studied very little else all the time I was at school or at 
home, for me father lift that injunction on Barny Finnerty. 

‘I'd like beyant everything,” siz my father to Barny Fin- 
nerty—and a powerful fine scholar he was, for he kept a 
hedge-school and knew, I’ believe, the siven langidges—‘ Fin- 
nerty,”’ siz me father, ‘I'd like beyant everythin’ that you'd 
impress dapely in this gossoon’s mimery two things—first and 
foremist the catechist av the ould religion, and afther that the 
histhory, as far as you know, av the ould ancient family av 
the Lynaghs. Don’t bother him much about sums, or match- 
av-matticks, or grammar, or the like.” And be me seven 
sinses Finnerty followed his advice—bedad he did. 

Now, there is a daycint boy called Barny Burke, I heer, 
livin’ close to the ould Castle av Dublin, and some time ago 
he wrote, be all accounts, a grate big book, with a yalla 
cover, makin’ mintion av all the grate ould Irish families that 
kem down in the world, and he called it ‘‘ The Vaysissitudis 
av Irish Families.” * So, whinI hard that, 1 got a clane, 
nate boy one Mulligan, that tuck to freadin’ whin he was at 
school jist as asily as a duck takes to wather to read the book 
for me and see what Barny said av the Lynaghs. So Mulligan 
got a lone av the book, and read it carefully over lafe be lafe, 
and he tould me that it tuck four gallons av porther to keep 
his tongue damp enough to wet his thumb to turn over the 
laves ; but purshuant to the Lynagh he found in it at all. So 
Mulligan and meself is av opinion that it’s aither wan av two 
things—that two pages stuck together and the Lynaghs was 
betune thim, or that Burke didn’t like to put them in the 
book, bekase we are very likely to be up agin in the world, 
and thin you see it wouldn’t be a “ vaysisitudis,” for that 
word manes, accordin’ to grammar, things that was wanst 
high, kem down, and stay down, and niver get up; whereas 
the Lynaghs is a waydy-buvckety family—up wan time and 
down another, like the spokes av a wheel; but I am sorry to 
say they stay down a longer time be a grate dale than they 
stay up, and to me grafe I have to tell it. 

But to be gettin’ an, I may as well tell you that Tam not 
goin’ to discoorse upon the grate ould ancient family av the 
Lynaghs in gineral, but marely relate an incidint that hap- 
pened to your humble sarvint ; for if I was to go an and ray- 
count the histhory and adventures av all the Lynaghs, there is 
no two-wheeled cart that iver was made could hould the book, 
nor no livin’ animal, barrin’ a rhinhorseris or elephant could 
draw it; and the sorra word av lie in that. 

Well, you must know that the Lynaghs av Croghan are the 
layneal dayscindints av the thrue Lynaghs, for you parsave 
that there are some Lynaghs that Frinchify their names and 
call thimselves Lynams ; and thim are no great shakes betune 
me and you, thinkin’ the ould Irish name isn’t good enough 

for thim ; and sooner or later they’ll come to grafe for doin’ it. 

Well, av the Lynaghs av Croghan there are none left now 
but meself and a gay lump av a boy—and if I didn’t get 
marrid, faix they would have been distinct intirely. But I got 
marri’d to Mary Murray that’s now dead and gone—may she 
rest in pace this night, I pray! It’s she was the fine woman 
intirely-—most consolin’ to look at, with a fine big waist, not 
like wan av your wasps av women, that you think whin they 
bind would brake off in the middle. No, Mary Murray was 
the darlint, and had legs and arms in perportion; and shure, 
betther nor all, was the love she had for me, that bet all the 
love that was ever written in a beok, for the never a crass 
word nor a sour look she iver gave me from the day av our 
weddin’ till the day av her death; and shure that’s more than 
any marrid man could say that lived beyant his wife—but I 
can sware it. 


* “The Vicissitudes of Irish Families,” 








By Sir Bernard Burke. 





I tell you how I got her. Providence put her in me way, 
and this is the way he did it. You must’know that Croghan 
is a big hill in the King’s county, and why{it’s called a hill 
bates, bekase it’s twice as big as a great many mountains, and 
if it wasn’t built in a holla, shure it would be as high agin, 
Now, if you ‘wor to take a view from Croghan a finer sight 
there isn’t, I don’t care where, barrin’ Mount Vithsuvious, 
that I hear has*{a !bonefire always burnin’ an the top av it to 
keep the snow milted. : 

Well, Croghan is be itself, you see, and the big bog ay 
Allan stretches out for miles upon miles an wan side, and 
all the beautifulest counthry ever*’was beheld lies: an the 
other, with the three ould castles av Carberry, Clonmore, and 
Jordan standin’ many miles asunder, yet all at wan time the pro- 
perty av the Lynaghs—conshumation to the word av lie in it, 

Now, me father often tould me, when he was sated/an a 
tombstone an the top av the hill (for shure there is a graveyard 
an the very top) that whin he looked at thim three ould castles 
and the power av land jined to thim—which if there was jis- 
tice is ours—and thin looked down at his cabin at the foot ay 
the hill, with only tin acres, and havin’ to pay rint for the 
same, why it made him cry so much that he’d:have to go 
down to Pat Killen’s shebeen, and dhrink the sorra out av 
him, and may-be take a thrifle av a thrate from a neighbour, 
jist to keep his heart from scaldin’ with fair grafe. 

Well, shure, altho’ the tin acres wasn’t dear, still) me 
father was always so fretted, thinkin’ would the time iver 
come whin he would get into the possession av the ould castles, 
wid all the lands, and hopin’ for an evilution;to come that 
might get thim back into the family, that bedad he. scarcely 
ever did an atom towards makin’ the rint. Now, Finnerty 
the schoolmaster tould me as much. MHe says it can be 
proved be jomitry that the less a man has to do, the less he’ll 
do. And shure, me father was of the same opinion. 

Well, if me mother didn’t keep some pigs and a few calves, 
as poor as we were we'd be poorer still. But me mother 
worked hard and put an odd guinea into a stockin’ for a rainy 
day ; and if it wasn’t for that, the sorra acre at all we’d have. 

Well, whin I kem to a marriageable age me father and 
mother had a discoorse about me, and agreed that I was ould 
enough to look out and pervide for meself. So they both kem 
to wan mind, that as I had great prospicts and expectations I 
shouldn’t be sould too chape, but look out for a fine daycint 
girl with a long purse. Well, me mother was smarter nor me 
at it, and fixed her eye au a thin-faced yalla girl, wan Maggie 
Hegarty of Ballyboggan, who had a hundrid pound in goold 
guineas if she had a pinny, besides three two-year-ould hei- 
fers; and takin’ that, together with the tin acres, me mother’s 
savin’s, and me own work an the land, there is no doubt but 
that we would have been finely off intirely, if I got her. 

Well, you must know that whin, afther me mother and 
father agreed that Maggie Hegarty was to be the colleen, 
and kem and tould me the same, I declare it made me shake 
as if I had the ague wid fright and tripidation, for Maggie 
Hegarty was a stand-off, high-up-notion soort of a girl, that 
wouldn’t think it above her to marry a raal born gintleman, 
and I believe had tould thim that knew her well she’d have no 
other. Besides, she got some schoolin’, and knew how to read 
big and little prent, and could indite a letther, and tell you all 
the rivers, and bogs, and mountains, not alone in Ireland, but 
in farrin parts. Now, this wid the forthune made her, ay coorse, 
mighty consated, altho’ her father had but thirty acres ay 
poor land to boast ay. There was another thing too that 
tuck the courage out av me intirely, and that was whin goin’ 
to mass an Sundays I happened to meet her, she'd put an a 
kind av a grin, and turn up her nose, the way the pigs does 
win they’re smellin’ the wind ; and this I know she did be way 
av sayin’, ‘I don’t care a brass fardin’ about you, Lynagh, 
and I’d advise you not to look the same side ay the road that 
I walk ever or you'll know the differ.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Sxetcn III.—THE MANIAC OF GLENDALOUGH. 


It had been precisely my feeling too, but I could not now 
express it; I only kissed, and blessed, and smiled upon her as 
I unfastened those bridal blossoms, and tried to talk of the 
subject which, though farthest away from my thoughts, was 
still the uppermost that presented itself—namely, dress and 
its innumerable varieties, advantages, and excellencies so bril- 
liantly illustrated in the really splendid pageant of which she 
had been the centre—of what a number of elegantly-dressed 
people had been congregated together—of the interest they 
one and all had appeared to take in their laces, and ribbons, 
and satins—of the very fine show it had been, and of all the 
talk there would be about it ; not omitting the mention of some 
purely funny speeches, intended to be sentimental, which cer- 
tain of the colonel’s gallant companions in arms had vouch- 
safed, under the influence of the champagne, heroically to deli- 
ver ; at all of which well-intentioned attempts to rouse her she 
only smiled faintly, saying that she would rather have had one 
‘‘God bless her” from the lips of her poor Helen than all the 
studied nonentities with which it had pleased these fine people 
(her acquaintances) to honour her. Dear, fond, and devoted 
Helen, her baby-playmate long ago—how much she did wish 
she could have had her there to witness all this splendour ; it 
was almost the only drawback upon her present felicity, ‘‘ for 
well she knew the sight of her happiness would fill her sister 
heart with joy.” And selecting from the glittering toilet— 
literally heaped with gifts—a cross of transparent spar, a 
keepsake of poor Helen’s, hastily fastening with it the graceful 
folds of her mantle, her eyes glistening with unshed tears as 
she clasped to her bosom this tribute of affection, Rosa, looking 
wonderfully interesting in her pretty silken dress and simple 
bonnet, with the jessamino stars inside, with one eager 
farewell glance round her forsaken chamber, caught me for an 
instant in her arms, bade a fond ‘ good-bye” to her circling 
bridesmaids, and hastily descended the staircase where her hus- 
band was impatiently awaiting her. They were gone. Over 
the threshold of her happy home the bridegroom had led her 
forth amidst the same continued paroxysm of the angry ele- 
ments. The lightning flashed through her shadowy veil as 
through a vapory cloud, the wind clapped its huge wings as 
sounding an alarm, and the thunder pealed over their devoted 
heads in one wild burst of crashing music. I never saw any- 
thing more grand. But the weight upon our spirits seemed 
to deepen and darken after the bridal pair had departed. We 
positively knew not what to do, or how to shake off the strange 
incubus which was brooding over us ; all onr efforts to affect a 
gaiety quite foreign to our hearts were vain and fruitless. At 
length, some individual possessed of original ideas proposed 
that, the afternoon having all the appearance of approaching 
night, we should anticipate that festive period, close the blinds, 
light the chandeliers, and accomplish something approaching 
to gaiety within doors, the scene without acting as an antidote 
to any semblance of gladness or jubilation. Accordingly, 
answering instanter to this most welcome impromptu, we 
danced away to the music of poor Rosa’s deserted piano, the 
string-band whose services had been engaged for the evening 
not being expected before nine P.M., up to which period the 
storm continued to rage with unabated fury. At last the 
night did come in real earnest, and in the pleasurable excite- 
ment of a very delightful and amazingly crowded ball, I lost 
much of the sense of impending misfortune which had all that 
day long so miserably oppressed me. 

Meantime the happy pair had been travelling away, by 
epecie! train, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, until late io 
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the evening they reached the county of , in which the 
family residence of the bridegroom is situated—a wild spot, 
but rich in romantic beauties. The beautiful sammer landscape, 
with its fresh verdure, lay outstretched all around ; the dis- 
tant mountain ranges—the grand old ocean sweep, with its 
heaving waves, now emerald, now topaz—the wide bays of 
the bold headlands, with the shining beaches of pure white 
sand circling their ancient base—some new view revealing 
itself at every moment ; the mountain wildness, the heatherv 
smell—Rosa loved them all, and when she alighted at the 
door of her husband’s stately mansion, she glanced round 
with delight at the wilderness of grandeur by which her 
home was henceforth to be surrounded. The heavens were 
once more blue and calm, as though no tempest had ever 
darkened their tranquil beauty; a few stars, like tears, 
trembled here and there in the placid sky, and a crescent 
moon, lamp in hand, displayed her silvery light over the 
arched, wide dome of the clear blue heaven, glorifying, ag it 
were, every object with her luminous beauty. The echoing 
chimes of the welcoming bells filled the soft air with their 
gladsome pealing, as Rosas foot rested for the first time on 
the threshold of her husband’s home, and tho sweet fragrance 
of the dew-laden flowers arose around her like incense as the 
young bride’s lips failed to express in words the deep emotion 
of her heart ; but unbidden tears mingled with her smiles as 
she pressed her hand upon the loved one’s supporting arm in 
the deep blissfulness of her contentment and her joy. How 
touched she was, too, by the,respect, mingled with curiosity, 
manifested by the ancient servitors, some of whom had in 
his infancy borne the bridegroom in their arms ; but especially 
was she delighted by the attentions of the old housekeeper, 
the valued assistant and humble friend of the late lady of 
‘* Herman Park,” who was so curious, so wondering, and 
so observant of every gesture, grace, and feature of her newly- 
created mistress, and who did look so truly enchanted when 
Rosa, to the infinite amazement of her maid, desired that her 
wedding robes should be immediately unpacked, in order that 
she might once more array herself in them, to gratify the 
inquisitiveness of all-prying and admiring Mrs. Woodrooffe. 
Well, when she had stood there so attired for some minutes, 
the blushes mantling on her cheeks at the old lady’s flattering 
praises, a fancy took her to stroll out from the apartment in 
which this inspection had taken place into a conservatory that 
lay most invitingly beyond, the delicate odours of its blossom- 
ing exotics having attracted her attention. She went alone, 
wandering on in her lacey dress and shimmering veil, quite in 
a little atmosphere of blessedness, on to the further end, 
which opened out on a flight of marble steps, with a fountain 
calling to her in its sweet, singing voice from their base. On 
down the shining stair came the glittering bridal figure, the 
paly moonlight streaming over her like an aerial veil, and the 
pearls and flowers in her shadowy hair twnkling and scin- 
tillating like so many tiny stars crowning this earthly creature. 
The last step was reached, and she stood gazing down into the 
crystal waters of the basin. Perhaps she saw reflected there 
her own ‘fair, watery image’’—perhaps the thought may have 
occurred to her that even as these waters fell, with a gentle 
music in their ceaseless sound, so should her life flow on—tran- 
quil, placid, and harmonious ; or perhaps it might have been 
that, catching the bright image of a reflected star, some graver, 
higher thoughts may have been suggested—thoughts of that 
other sphere, that loftier bliss towards which she, with all the 
mortal race, are ever struggling to attainment. Absorbed in 
thought she stood, fair visions dawning upon her inward sight, 
and her veiled head bowed beside the fountain. There was a 
grove close by—a dark, still, shadowy plantation, luxuriant 
in flowering shrubs, and filled with the sweets and shades of 
early night. Through this dark labyrinth there now stole 
softly along the figure of another woman. Rosa did not hear 
the step—-did not see, or know, or feel the slightest con- 
sciousness of approaching danger Like a sylph she lingered 
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there, still in meditative silence ; whilst the other, the in- 
truder, cautiously and noiselessly emerged from the shadow 
of those summer boughs, and there in the light of that tran- 
quil hour stood suddenly before her. Somewhat surprised and 
startled, Rosa was about to retrace her steps to the house, but 
with a bound the woman was by her side and had intercepted 
her. Clutching her firmly by both arms, she gave one long, 
eager, agonizing gaze into her face, and then with a cry ex- 
claiming, “‘ You! you! Is it even you?” she clasped her 
hands over her own anguish-stricken countenance and wept 
aloud. 

‘Helen!’ Rosa named her name half timidly, half affec- 
tionately, bewildered by the surprise of seeing her there, her 
heart yearning towards the girl—and it was a kind heart, ever 
compassionate to sorrow. ‘‘ Helen dearest, what is the 
meaning of this grief? Tell me of it at once—can I do any- 
thing to relieve you? Recollect we were baby-children toge- 
ther, sleeping in one another’s arms and cradled on the same 
fond bosom. Speak to me, therefore, as to a sister—were I 
such indeed I could not love you more.”’ 

Thus appealed to, Helen moved her hands from her face 
very, very slowly, as though it were an act she dreaded— 
moved them until her white countenance shone forth like 
the face of a stone statue in the tremulous light. 

“Can I do anything?” Rosa repeated the words in her 
most earnest tones, and with a fervent pressure of the cold, 
white hands. ‘Is it in my power to alleviate this sorrow ? 
If so, be assured your happiness is very secure.” 

‘‘Oh! do not speak kindly to me—say no words of com- 
fort or of hope. I could better hear you curse!’’ the young 
girl said vehemently, her whole frame trembling with emotion. 
‘‘There can be no longer fondness or affection between us 
two—no longer tie of friendship, of sympathy, or love. All 
that is past; the deed is done—we are now severed for 
ever |” And she wrung her hands in the excess of her mental 
agony. 

‘* What is it that you mean?” Rosa reiterated. ‘‘ Explain 
yourself, Helen. Be more composed, and let me hear from 
you the truth.” And the pure, innocent face of the youthful 
bride looked earnestly upwards towards that of her com- 
panion. Very pale it was, and her hand shook nervously, 
she scarce knew why, as she took that other hand once more 
within her own. 

‘No; you know nothing of it. I read that in your eyes,”’ 
observed the girl as she concluded a searching tinvestigation 
of the fair, candid countenance. ‘* You have not knowingly 
trampled upon me or upon my rights, even though I may not 
worship my God in the salf-same way that you do, which 
would seem to some to be so bitter—so unforgivable a sin. 
You are innocent of this crime.” 

‘Of what crime, for pity’s sake?’ demanded Rosa, a 
slight tone of firmness in her simple words. 

‘‘Of his sin and his abandonment—of his deception and 
iis wilful perjury—of his false oaths and his outraged mar- 
riage vows !”’ 

‘* Whose sin, whose deception, whose perjury andfalsehood ? 
Of whom is it that you speak ?” exclaimed Rosa, these terrible 
words having aroused all the latent energy of her nature. 

“ Of him who this day placed that golden circlet upon your 
finger—of him who this day swore to love, to honour, and to 
cherish you, but a few hours since, with every semblance of 
affection as his wife—of him with whom you are henceforth to 
live an honoured partner, whilst I, your foster-sister, the 
child of her who loved you as a mother, am debased, a nobody, 
and a castaway—of him who has forsaken wife and babe to 
offer to you the remnant of a heart which, if there be truth 
in vow, or oath, or pledge, or promise, is mine, and mine only, 
so long as we both shall live.”’ | 

‘* Your proofs—your proofs of this,” demanded Rosa, a sin- 
gular sternness settling down upon her troubled face. 

“This ring—one similar to that upon your hand—not 
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eighteen months ago he placed it there on mine. And this”— 
she drew forth a piece of paper from her bosom, opened, 
glanced at, and presented it—‘‘ this certificate containing my 
marriage lines.” 

The starlight was but faint, yet Rosa could well discern the 
to her most fatal eharacters. At last the end came—the con- 
eluding words were read. Trembling with excitement the 
bride mechanically refolded the important paper and held it 
extended towards her. The truth had been told—the fearfal 
truth—and Rosa and Helen stood facing one‘another. The lat- 
ter now briefly and excitedly recounted the outlines of her 
story—how she had been wooed and won—how she had 
been besought and tempted—how at length, yielding to 
his prayer, she had consented, and that they had been mar- 
ried by a priest of her own faith—how after a little time 
the hight of love had daily waned and faded—how looks grew 
dark and words more rude and harsh—how absence and 
estrangement sprung up between; until finally, six months 
before, he had abandoned both her and her infant child in the 
wide wilderness of London. How in utter despair she had 
come back to her native land, though not to her own village — 
there she said she had felt ashamed to go—and had been 
warmly welcomed by the mother of one who had sought her 
hand in happier days—one who had left his native place on 
her account, and because of the disappointment of her rejec- 
tion, and had settled with his parent in the vicinity of Her- 
man Park, having obtained a situation as under-steward in 
the establishment of a gentleman in that neighbourhood. 
Helen said it was with amazement she had discovered that 
Captain Herman was possessed of any property there—with 
amazement and with fear, for that she dreaded the vengeance 
of Walter ;Hogan more than could be expressed; and that 
when, that day, she had accidentally heard how Herman 
was expected to arrive there with his bride, the recollection of 
a terrible oath sworn by Walter—an oath which but a few 
days previously she had heard him solemnly reiterate—an 
oath to the effect that he would revenge her wrongs by de- 
priving the base betrayer of his life, so terrified and appalled 
her that, forgetful of the hatred which once had taken pos- 
session of her own mind against him—the hatred under whose 
influence she had aroused the frenzy of the man whom now 
she dreaded, by picturing to him and his the history of her 
wrongs—forgetiing and, as it were, for the time forgiving all, 
scarce knowing what she did, she had left his mother’s cot- 
tage at an early hour of the evening, and pursued her way of 
mercy thither, determined to warn the traitor of his peril, and 
to save the destroyer if indeed she could. , 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





“_ —~—— 


THE WEEPING WILLOW. 
A weeping willow spread its graceful shade 
Around a grave but shortly made, 
And there it grew so sad and bright, 
It seemed to shade the grave from light, 


Months passed, and fair was still the scene; 

The new-made grave was decked with sombre green, 
And flowers sent forth their sweet perfume, 

Around the little infant’s tomb. 


Oh! many an eye was dim with weeping 
For that little child, so sweetly sleeping 
Down in that grave so sad to view, 
Decked with flowers of every hue. 


Though one may smile at a scene so fair, 

Yet some one’s treasure lies buried there ; 

And the willow weeping bowed its head so mild, 
As if it mourned for that lovely child. 


i. H. QO. 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
[Continued from p. 599.] 


Pretty lasses both,” said my father, entering the room next 
morning with an open letter in his hand ; “can you tear yourselves 
away from London and conquest for one week, and come with me 
into H——shire to-morrow ?” 

“« Going to Darrell Court, papa ?” 

“Yes, my dear; this letter is from your uncle, Annie, and he 
asks me to go down to him as soon as possible; and it strikes 
me, Kily, that it would be as well you should come with me, as 
I would like you to see the changes 1 am making at Darrell before 
September.” _ 

“T'd be delighted, papa—I am sick of London, and longing for 
fresh country air.” 

“So am not I,” laughed Annie;” but I'll enjoy playing 
hostess for a time—for Eily must stay with us, Mr. Darrell; she 
cannot go to Darrell and workmen me Pg a fuss in the house, you 
know.” 

So your uncle has arranged, my dear; so now all you have to 
do is to prove that ladies can be punctual by being ready to leave 
town with me by two o’clock to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, next day we journeyed into H—shire, and by even- 
ing reached Mr. Vivian’s. Mr. Vivian himself I had already seen— 
a courteous gentleman of the old school, somewhat of the same 

enre with my father, but blither and less formal in manner ; and 
Tene well pleased with the arrangement that made me a guest 
in his house, since I could now cultivate his acquaintance, as I 
had eagerly wished to do from the first. 

Beechhill was a lovely spot—doubly charming after the noise 
and dust of the town; and I would willingly have prolonged 
my stay when the week came to an end—so willingly, that I felt 
absolutely grateful for the timely accident, though it was a painful 
one enough, which enabled me to gratify my desire. 

We had been several times at Darrell Court, one of the stately 
*‘ castle-homes” of the land, of which everybody has seen a score, 
each one the special earthly paradise in the eyes of its special 

roprietor, and I had given my dictum concerning mirrors and 

angings, and a new music-gallery, and a grand sonorous new 
organ for the same, and we were returning from a pic-nic which 
we had improvised among some ruins on the eve of our intended 
departure, when I fell over the root of a tree and sprained my 
ankle, and was carried in great pain, yet in a state of blissful 
contentment, back to Beechhill, distant only a few miles, and laid 
on a sofa, and told by the little solemn-faced country practitioner 
that the hurt was a severe one, and one which would keep me a 
prisoner to the house for the next fortnight or ten days at least. 

I gave that little solemn-faced man a look of gratitude such as 
I am sure never beamed on him from ladies’ eyes before, and then 
I put on a rueful face—hypocritical again, fur I felt strangely 
glad to stay; but it would not do to let even Annie suspect me, 
and besides, she was naturally disappointed at the abrupt close of 
our gay London life, though she bore the deprivation admirably, 
and would not listen to my proposition to return with my father, 
who could not postpone his departure, and accept Mabel’s oft- 
repeated invitation to spend the remainder of the season with her. 

The accident proved even more severe than had been antici- 
pated, confining me to my room for several days; but at length I 
was able to come down and lie on a couch, and talk to Mr. Vivian, 
who was all kindness and solicitude ; and on one of these occasions 
I not only learned the details cf the story of which Mrs. Marlowe 
had given me but the outline, but likewise made a discovery of 
which, but for that timely fall, I should have remained ignorant. 

Coming into the library in search of a book one morning when 
Annie chanced to be absent at her school (for my fairy-queen was 
no idle fine lady, but had a whole host of lady-bountiful duties 
on hands), I found Mr. Vivian, with a face of great perplexity 
and annoyance, examining a heap of papers and letters which lay 
strewn on the table before him. 

“ Oh, is that Annie?” he said, without looking up. ‘Iam glad 
you came, dear. I have some work here for you.” 

“ It is not Annie, Mr. Vivian. Will I do 

*‘ Miss Darrell! I beg your pardon; I thought you were Annie.” 

* Annie is at her school, po won't be back these two hours. Let 
me help you.” 

_“ My dear; I shall be most obliged to you. A most annoying 
circumstance has occurred. Lord Wynford has written to me for a 
paper which I thought was returned to him long since, and I can- 


get Ary it. Here—but first let me take care of this poor lame 
00 

He placed a chair for me in front of an old-fashioned bureau, 
and o one of the drawers. 

“If you will carefully examine every paper in this drawer, and 
hand me any one marked “ Wynford,” or “ Lyndon,” you will do 
me a great service.” 

I sat down to my task, took out one by one each of the neat 
bundles, examined and replaced them in due order, and was at 
— rewarded by coming on the object of my search—quite a 
bulky packet hidden away in the farthest corner of the drawer. 

“ This must be it, Mr. Vivian.” 

“The very thing! My dear girl, I am so glad. ‘hank you.” 

He took it from me, and tore it hastily open, and as he did so 
an inner paper slipped through, and fell to the ground at my feet. 


I picked it 7 mechanically, and as mechanically opened it. 
Then I ittle cry. 


ave a 

“ Mr. Vivian, what is this ?” 

He bent over me as I knelt at the table. 

“Tush! I told him that was burned long ago. You must not 

look at it.” 
_ But I had already looked at it, and I now held it fast whileI read 
it every word—a deed of gift, dated five years before, whereby 
Herbert Cyril, Earl of Wynford, made over the sum of thirty 
thousand pounds to Eleanor Claude, daughter of the late Henry 
Wychnor of — regiment, and appointed Ralph Crawford of 
Melton Hall and Francis Vivian of Beechhill, Esquires, trustees and 
guardians of the same, &c. 

I saw the truth at a glance; this was the secret of his anxiety 
when his own fortunes were so doubtful—of his contentment that 
night when he told me that his doubts were set at rest. At the 
very moment, looking back on which I had sometimes, despite my 
stout advocacy, thought hm a trifler, he was busied in providing 
for my future, which, under the guardianship of the Wedaiens, 
looked very dim and insecure. 

I gathered up the paper and held it fast. 

u 4 must have this, Mr. Vivian—it belongs to me.” 

“To you, Miss Darrell?” 

“Yes; don’t you see?” 

“T confess I do not.” 

“ Tam Eleanor Claude Wychnor; this was done for me when I 
had no one else. O Mr. Vivian, I never knew of this!” And I 
burst into tears. 

Presently I raised my head, and saw him looking at me with a 
curious expression—asortof puzzled amazement, for which I could 
nowise account. He raised me up and placed me on the couch. 

‘There, don’t spoil your pretty eyes, my dear. What an old 
dull-brain I am, to be sure! Darrell told me his adopted daughter 
was Sir George’s niece, and Herbert said the sameof his ward, 
but it never struck me they were the same. And so you knew Her- 
bert—my pheenix, my preux chevalier, as that little Annie calls 
him. Dear me! so you know Herbert ?” 

sb ” 

“A splendid fellow, Miss Eily—a fine genius and a noble heart. 
What do you think of the woman that could treat him so? I'd like 
to hear your opinion of that good lady ?” 

I said nothing ; I began to entertain a suspicion that I had be- 
trayed myself to this kindly but astute old lawyer. Well, if I 
had, there was no help for it; he had a trusty face, and would 
keep my secret—and then, was he not Herbert’s friend ? 

‘Mr. Vivian, I have long wished to speak to you about Her- 
bert. He was very kind to me when I was a neglected little girl 
at Wychnor, and I am deeply grieved for all that he has suffered. 
I fear, from what Annie tells me, that he is greatly changed.” 

*‘ He is changed ; no one could pass unscathed through such an 
ordeal; but he has borne it bravely—borne it in a way to extort 
honour and reverence from even a crafty, suspicious old greybeard 
like me. God forgive me, but when I think of the wrong and 
insult that was heaped upon him, I feel—anything but Christian- 
like.” 

“Insult! Who insulted him ?” 

“Who insulted him?—every one of the grovelling crew, from 
the woman who was almost his wife down to—listen. You say you 
wish to hear about him; it relieves me to talk to anyone who cares 
for him as—I am sure you do.” 

He drew a chair beside me and went on. 

“JT was sitting in this same room late one night—one morning 
rather, for it was past three, and the house had been still for hours. 
I was busy with papers connected with his approaching marriage, 





| when a noise outside startled me, and I got up and opened the 


| door. Icould not believe my eyes at first ; I bad not seen him 
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from the night, months before, when he came to me to arrange this 
fortune of yours.” . 

“Tell me of that,” I interrupted. ‘ What did he say then ? 

“ He merely said that there was a young lady, his cousin, whose 
father had left her totally unprovided for, that he wished to give 
her such a fortune as would leave her independent of her relations, 
without at the same time making her a mark for adventurers. 

“‘ What motive did he give ?” 

“None—oh, yes; he said he feared you might perhaps be 
forced into a distasteful marriage in order to escape dependence ; 
or, what was more likely, that as you were a spirited little lady, 
you might do something rash. We settled the matter that night ; 
but subsequent events, as you know, made it both useless and im- 
possible. Well, let me tell my story my own way. 

“‘ He was ghastly white, and he tottered like an old man, so that 
I had to help him in and put him in a chair where you knelt just 
now. And then he threw off his cloak—it was a wild wet night, 
and it was soaked through—and handed mea packet of papers, 
and sat with his face buried in his hands while I cut the string 
and read them from beginning to end. ; 

‘I thought myself an honest man before that night, Miss Dar- 
rell—I think so still; yet I coolly acknowledge that when I had 
gone through that ugly tale from first to last, I rolled the papers 

uietly up, and held them deliberately to the bars of the grate. 

d have burned them too, but that my poor boy sprang up and 
snatched them from me. 

“‘* What are you doing? The devil whispered that to-night be- 
fore. For God’s sake, don’t you tempt me!’ 

‘¢ He then thrust them into the breast of his coat, and sat down 
again. 

ore I brought them to you first,’ he said presently. ‘Is there any 
hope—the faintest ?’ 

‘ *Not the faintest shadow of a hope, Herbert,’ I said reso- 
lutely. 

° i t was best he should know the truth at once. There was no 
hope—not the smallest flaw in the whole infernal, damning—I 
beg your pardon—in the whole chain of evidence, on which to 
build the shadow of a case. Inever knew I was soft-hearted until 
that hour; but when I looked in his white, despairing face, the 
tears rushed to my eyes, and we both sobbed, old man and young 
as we were, like a pair of children. 

‘“‘ Ain, my dear, it is a sad thing to see a strong man weep ; every 
tear is wrung from his heart like a drop of life-blood. But, there 
now, I have made you cry too.” 

** No, no; go on.” 

*“‘ He was ill next day, for he had rushed direct from Wynford 
on making the discovery, and had travelled half the night. But 
he insisted on coming to London, and we submitted the case to a 
regular jury of all the eminent men at the bar, and the unanimous 
opinion was that we had no grounds whatever for doubt or litiga- 

tion. Well, you have heard the rest of the story, all but the one 
dastardly insult of which I was witness. 1 must tell you that. 

‘‘While he was ill in my house, after William Crawford had 
found him, I received a letter from the new earl, offering to settle 
a competence on his brother, on condition that he laid aside the 
name of Lyndon, and assumed his ‘ mother’s, or any other he might 
prefer.’ 

“OF course, I thought fit to cushion the matter, and I hoped 
that he would have the grace to let it drop too; but soon after 
news reached us that he was down at Glenfearon Cottage—a piece 
of property, by the way, that belonged to Herbert in common 
honesty, for his father had given it to him—for the purpose of 
removing the late earl’s coffin to the vault at Wynford Castle. 

“‘T thought Herbert would have gone mad. He was barely out 
of the jaws of death, but he would go, and I could not thwart him, 
s0 we went together. 

‘There was an ugly scene at Glenfearon that night. I never 
listened to such a torrent of wild abuse as poured from Walter’s 
lips, the other standing quietly by; and when at last he stopped 
for want of breath, and I seized the opportunity to tell him the 
object of our visit, he turned on me. 

“eT told you, sir, the only terms on which I would deal with this 
person. 

“* You did; but J did not chose to be the medium of your in- 
solence. Your brother never heard the terms from me.’ 

‘““* My brother! He, the vile impostor, that cheated me of my 

rights so long.’ 

‘““* Hush, Walter, hush!’ said Herbert gently. ‘ Your father’s 
eldest son, who pleads to you now not to bring a curse on your 
own head by disobeying Ais dying words. I never heard your 
termselet me near them now.’ 


_ 


“* That you give up the name to which you have no more right 
than any low-bern clown in England, and take any other you may 
please to choose.’ : 

‘**T saw my poor lad’s face flush crimson. 

“¢ Will nothing less content you? How can it harm you my 
muaaing, sy father’s name? Walter—you a gentleman and his 
son! Howcan you? Ask something else.’ 

“* What else have you to give ?” 

“* Nothing; and if—I do this, you will let him rest undis- 
turbed ?’ 

“67 will.’ 

“It was a sharp struggle, my dear, between pride and feeling ; 
and feeling would have gained the day, but that I lost patience, 
for I could stand it no longer. 

‘“** You make no promises, Herbert Lyndon,’ I said; ‘and you, 
Lord Wynford, take one step in this matter, and I will raise such 
an outcry about your ears as will make England too hot to hald 
you for a time!’ 

“I would have made good my words, for I had his father’s 
orders to produce, and they would have held in law; and then I 
took Herbert’s arm and led him out, and on the threshold he 
turned and said, 

“*God grant, Walter Lyndon, that the day may come when, 
for my father’s sake, I can return you good for evil!’ 

** And then we went our way ; and that was the last I ever saw, 
or care to see, of brave Earl Wynford as long as he and I live.” 

** And since then, Mr. Vivian ?” 

‘Since then fe has lived with me grinding away at law, as he 
says himself, for his daily bread. He intends by-and-bye when 
he has made a fortune—and he is on the high-road to it already— 
to enter public life, and then I expect that my pheenix will do 
something to deserve the title. 

“‘T think it a sad waste of splendid talents to see him drudging 
day after day; but he refuses help even from me, and it is best to 
let him have his way. I never met a nature at once so proud and 
so gentle—the image of his father, only with more pith in him. 
Charles Lyndon was a very Quixote, an enthusiastic day-dreamer— 
Herbert is that and far more. But here comes Annie to scold me 
for your red eyes, luckily not till I had got to the end of my 
story.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





SCENERY AND TRADITIONS OF THE DODDER. 
By J. R. O’FLanaGAn, M.R.LA. 





THE scenery in the vicinity of Dublin, whether regarded from an 
inland or seaward point of view, bas frequently been the theme of 
praise ; but it too frequently happens, from some perversity of 
our nature, we seldom appreciate the good we possess, while we 
earnestly desire what is difficult to obtain; and thus it is many 
live in the immediate neighbourhood of nature’s loveliness without 
ever taking a peep at her beauty. They manage things differently 
on the Continent. The French youth form sketching parties, and 
with knapsack on back and staff in hand, explore their native land 
from Normandy to Mont Jura, making pictures of the banks of 
the Seine, the ine and the Rhone, of the old chateaux of Pro- 
vence and Brittany, and the giant passes of the Pyrennees. So 
likewise with the Germans. Whoever has wandered along the 
shores of the Rhine has met scores of students, in their light 
blouses, whose frank manners and tuneful voices bespoke the sun- 
shine of their happy hearts. The works of art stored in the gal- 
leries of Dresden and Munich refine their tastes and prompt the 
efforts of genius; while, alas! with us there is no such na 

yearning or national pride. Our nobility and wealthy Fa 
leave their native land for the Continent, ignorant or mindless of 
the bold cliffs, the wooded glens, the mountain defiles, and lovely 
ruins of their own green isle. Hence the scenery of our country 
is known but to the few, while it ought to be familiar with the 
many, and the attractions in the environs of Dublin find more 
favour in the eyes of the strangers visiting our metropolis than the 
citizens themselves. Of the three rivers in this locality—the 
Liffey, the Tolka, and the Dodder—of these-the Tolka alone had 
been introduced to public notice. It is no small tribute to the 
scenic attractions of the Dodder that its windings have arrested 
the pencils of artists—British and native—to a greater extent than 
perhaps any of the sister rivers, and its varied beauties contributes 
in a material degree to call forth the pictorial talents of many a 
young aspirant for artistic fame. We may state, on the very high 





authority of the late Dr. Petrie, that it was by this stream much 








of the taste for scenery of our great painter, Danby, was awakened ; 
and we could name many others who, if not as distinguished as 
Danby, possess considerable proficiency, in no small degree owing 
to the inspiration drawn from the same source. 

How pleasant, when stern winter has released its hold upon 
tree, and field, and river—when leaves don their brightest verdure, 
the grass spreads a soft carpet over the plains, and the tinkling of 
the rill and the dash and flow of the rolling river is heard, to 
ramble along the Dodder, while every feature in nature’s face is 
smiling encouragement—every spot on which the eye rests glad- 
dening the vision—every sound finding an echo in the heart—to 
hasten to the glens and the brakes, and listen to the thrush’s song 
as he pours forth his melody in Glenismole. 

Here, with “ brown Kippure” towering aloft to the height of 
2,400 feet, far away from sights and sounds of restless mortals, 
with the quiet loneliness of the scene unbroken, save by the on- 
ward flow of the river, the hum of insects, or the sweet birds’ song, 
we can transport our thoughts back to remote time. Memorv 
recalls the legends of this locality, where monuments, grey and 
moss-grown, are not wanting for tradition to hang its stories on— 
where, in former days, Ossian, son of Fin, huntec the enchanted 
deer, as is duly recounted in the Fenian legend; and the peasant 
points out Ossian’s well, where the bard 

“Often drew 

Sweet inspiration from the mountain dew.” 
If any one thinks this a spirited quotation, we can only say it is 
an appropriate one. In this region also the bones of Bran, Fin’s 
brave hound, find rest after many a weary chase. The grave of 
Fin is shown on a neighbouring mountain, while that appropriated 
to his wife Finane, gives the name to a high hill overlooking a 
glen called See Finane. 

Having introduced the reader to this haunted region, it may 
be well to mention that the ancient legend of the “Chase of 
Glenismole,” translated from the [rish by the late learned Eugene 
O’Curry, is published in Dr. Drummond’s “Irish Minstrelsy.” 
This wonderful poem, narrated by Ossian to Patrick, opens with 
a description of the Fenians assembling on a rosy morning to raise 
the deer in Glenismole. The scenery, which is unchanged, is 
described in Dr. Drummond’s verse : 


“Soon passed we, with our merry men, 

O’er the green hill that tops the glen, 

Where woods, in verdant bloom arrayed, 

Gave rich variety of shade; 

Sweet birds their carols soft prolong, 

Far cliffs repeat the cuckoo’s song; 

And oft, as down the valley floats 

The music of the thrush’s notes, 

The hunter, though in full career, 

Stops short in ectasy to hear.” 
The then recounts how the hounds pursued a doe, half white 
and half black, and the foremost was Bran—that is, a mountain 
stream—Fin’s favourite hound. A description of Bran, translated 
in the publications of the Gzlic Society of Dublin, shows her 
(for she was of the feminine gender) to have had almost as many 
colours as a rainbow: 


* Yellow legs had Bran; 
Both her sides black, and her belly white— 
A speckled back over the loins, 
And two crimson ears very red.” 


Matchless Bran and the other dogs having chased the doe out of 
sight, the huntsmen were, in sporting terms, “thrown out,” and 
Fin soon had his thumb between his teeth. Now, although we 
believe it is no very rare occurrence for a person in perplexity to 
act thus, Fin was no ordinary personage, and his no common 
thumb ;. for, on pressing it in his mouth, Fin could tell what was 
to happen. The oracle thus consulted, declared that of all the 
hounds then engaged in pursuit of the doe, Bran alone would 
return. Soon she appeared limping, in sore plight, and her moan- 
ings and yells of agony portended sad disasters to the Fenians. A 
lovely maid then appears, with an invitation from the Princess of 
Greece, recently arrived on the Irish coast, to Fin and his heroes, 
bidding them to a feast, where 
. “ Delicious viands, goblets crowned 
With sparkling wine, went round and round.” 

Having done justice to the feast, the guests were departing, 
when a gigantic woman, of repulsive features, crowned with a 
royal diadem, but of singular complexion, as she was half black 
and half white, addressing Fin, made him an offer of herself in 
marriage, and for her dowry proffered her ships, gold, jewels, and 
maidens, Fin begged to decline the alliance, not being willing to 
take to his arms as a wife one who resembled as much a magpie 
as a maid, and, despite her queenly robes, he had hunted as a doe 
through the defiles of Glenismole. To hisinquiry, “ what she did 
with Sis hounds?” she replied, * All, with the exception of Bran, 
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were dead,” and threatened vengeance against the Fenians. By 
means of enchantment she puts the warriors to sleep, and then 
cuts off the heads of a hundred. The second Duan describes 
numerous bloody encounters, and the exploits of Oscar, who slays 
the giantess. The following explanation of Fin’s thumb-biting 
propensity is given from a note to the “ Feis Tighe Chonain :” 

“ After Fin had lost his foster-mother, he wandered towards the 
Boyne. Here he met some fishermen, who were sent by his enemies, 
in the hope they might take the buadha (salmon of foreknow- 
ledge). They soon caught a beautiful salmon, which glistened with 
< we of gold. Having set about broiling the fish, and growing 
sleepy, they lay down to rest, leaving the fish in charge of the 
strange boy, with strict injunctions ‘that if he allowed the fish to 
be burnt he should lose his head.’ Sleep overpowered them, and 
while they stumbered a spark of fire burned a blister on the fish. 
Fin became so terrified he applied his thumb to the scorched part, 
in order to settle it down, but the heat burnt his finger, which he 
thrust into his mouth to relieve the pain. The moment he did so 
he became possessed of fore-science, for it was the salmon of know- 
ledge he was cooking; and then he knew the King of Tara sent 
these men in quest of the fish, thereby to discover Fin’s retreat, 
in order to kill him. Fin contrived to escape ere the fishermen 
awoke, and thus, by means of his thumb, became enabled to dis- 
cern hidden events.” 

In these anti-romantic days of ours, when the age of legend 
may be said to have passed, and that of speculation and money- 
making to have suceeeded, it is pleasant to allow the mind to stray 
into the old bye-paths of fairy-land which we traversed in child- 
hood—to visit in thought .the haunted dells where the leprechaun 
worked for the good people—the raths where the fairy kings held 
their court—the woodlands and mossy banks where the elven 
danced in rings. The onward progress of education—the habi- 
of putting everything into the crucible of our reasoning faculties, 
and separating the credible facts from the incredible—the increase 
of population, and the rise and progress of towns—are fast dis- 
placing old monumental remains, and altering the former features 
of the country. Railways now usurp the sylvan walks where we 
rambled in youth, and the scream of the engine and whistle of 
the guard will recompense us for the loss of the singing of the 
birds or low murmur of the breeze, wakening the stillness of the 
wide old woods. May we not, then, address our readers in the 
words of Longfellow, 

“ Ye who love the haunts of nature— 
Love the sunshine of the meadow— 
Love the shadow of the forest— 
Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-stofm— 
Listen to these wild traditions— 
To the legend of the Fenians.” 
But we have reached the source of our river, and small as we must 
confess it looks at its hill-girdled cradle and throughout its brief 
career, we are bold to say few rivers can lay claims to more scenic 
beauty. Born amid the highlands separating the county of Dub- 
lin from that of Wicklow, it winds its infantile gambols through 
flowery dells, piercing the gloom of dark ravines; now rushing 
through a defile of the mountains, anon rippling gently by some 
woody glade. The river gains some accession near Heathfield 
Lodge, by the junction of the waters of Sladebrook and Cotbrook, 
and leaving Slievebawn to the south, flows through Glenismole. 
To the west are the brakes of Ballynascorney—the ‘‘ town of the 
rocky mountain :** the natural and romantic wildness of its aspect 
has earned its immemorial designation. We have also heard the 
name translated “the thruat of the wind;” which is correct we 
leave to more competent scholarsto determine. As the citizen of 
Dublin or the lover of the picturesque now wanders along the 
Dodder, and views with satisfaction the cultivation which has made 
profitable land where the heather and furze blossomed, he may con- 
trast the security in which he can saunter along with the bodily 
risk he would have encountered in early days. Rock, and hill, 
and stream wear the same aspect now as in the time to which we 
refer—the thrush sings as sweetly in Glenismole, Kippure looms 
as loftily against{the sky, the river flows as briskly on ; but peace 
and observance of the laws protect the visitor where, in ancient 
days, the farrah of the kerne or the war-cry of the marchers of 
the Pale would rouse the wayfarer to a sense of danger. This dis- 
trict, shortly after the advent of the Engish, was given to the Tal- 
bots, who, with the Walshes, Dillons, Cruices, and other followers 
of Strongbow, obtained large possessions around Dublin. The bor- 
ders of the Pale were necessarily given to the boldest and the 
bravest, and no knight need desire a better field for adventurous 
courage than the Gap of Ballynascorney, to have and to hold 
against the Wicklow chiefs. 
; [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1740. 


ASSEMBLY ROLL, 


1st April—An address voted to the King on account of the ad- 
miral’s various successes. 

Same day—A petition to the Lord Lieutenant for a copper 
coinage. A at 

Same day—A petition to the Lord Lieutenant stating distress 
arising from the great scarcity of coal. 

28th April—Report made by the Committee for Sale of Public 
Employments. They recommend an oath to be taken by the Lord 
Mayor and sheriffs. 

19th May—An address is voted to the King upon the marriage 
of the Princess Mary and the Prince of Hesse Cassel. 

25th August—The committee for raising money by annuities 
report the unsuccessfulness of the scheme, and propose another. 

7th November—The committee for supporting city credit report 
the state of the funds, and propose measures. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—21st January—Miss Woffington performed 
at Aungier-street in the part of Neli in the “* Wives Metamor- 
phized,” and the Fair Quaker in the “* Humours of the Navy.” 

The ice was so hard that they were obliged to break it, that the 
coals might come up, which was accomplished by a great number 

of men. During the continuance of the severe weather large col- 
lections of money were made for the poor. 

On Thursday the 17th, people walked on the ice across Lough 
Neagh; it was upwards of twenty miles, viz..—_from Mountjoy 
Castle, county Tyrone, to the market of Antrim, and they re- 
turned the next morning. 

Lord Mountjoy, Lord Tullamore, Sir Thomas Prendergast, 
Alderman Pearson, Alderman Aldrid, Mr. Coote, Dr. Wynne, and 
Dr. Owen went about collecting money for the relief of the poor 
suffering from the severity of the weather. The Right Hon. Wim. 
Connolly gave £130 value in corn to his tenants. 
in St. Mary’s parish was £200. 

At Smock-alley theatre there was a tire-engine constructed in 
the midst of the pit, in which was kept a large fire, which during 
the continuance of the severe frost gave great satisfaction to the 
audience. 

Tuesday, 15th—A sheep was roasted on the Boyne by the Port- 
reve in a booth erected for the purpose; after, the ladies and gentle- 
men danced country dances. 

During the week a proclamation appeared prohibiting the ex- 
port of corn on account of the rigorous season. 

26th January—The House of Commons met, but on account of 
the severity of the weather they adjourned to the Monday follow- 
ing. 
30th January—The Shannon was frozen nineteen inches thick. 

4th February—A general embargo on all shipping. Coal ships 
allowed to sail under protection. 

The city of Dublin made an act of assembly, adding to the 
Freemason’s oath, “ that he should keep always a musket, carbine, 
or fusil in good and perfect order,” as a means whereby the Pro- 
testants of the several corporations should be always armed. 

March—Great preparations throughout the kingdom against a 
Spanish invasion, which was at that time apprehended. 

ist April—Part of the hall of Trinity College pulled down to 
make room for building a steeple. 

The Lord Mayor and the Corporation waited on his Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant with a petition requiring, amongst other things, 
a supply of copper coin. 

15th April—Their Graces the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire 
went in state to the City-quay, and embarked for England. 

Multitudes of sheep died this winter and in the ensuing spring. 

18th—R. Jocelyn, Chancellor, and H. Boyle, Speaker, sworn 
Lords Justices. | 

13th May—The Primate sworn a Lord Justice. 

19th—Dr. Gilbert laid the foundation of the College steeple, 
towards the building of which he gave £500. 

dlst May, June 1 and 2—Great riots on account of the dearness 
of oe as 

uly 6—-A shower of rain fell in the evening about Templeoge 
Rathfarnham, and Milltown; it was of a fed enlgus. which sale 
2. people imagine it was blood. “But,” says our authority, 
ese things are not uncommon, and’ their appearance i - 
sioned by a Seabees of small insects.” és is 
19th July—Lord Viscount Molesworth set out to review the 
army and fortifications. 


The collection 





11th August—The Lord Mayor and aldermen rode the fran- 
chises, 

A vessel was saved from being wrecked at the Isle of Arran by 
two dogs. cf bh 

The ar gang were very audacious this winter. 

18th September—The complaint agpines five of the corporations 
for not attending the Lord Mayor when the franchises were rode 
came to a final hearing, when several of the persons accused were 
disfranchised. { 

Lucas’ “ Political Constitution” of this year contains an account 
of the proceedings relative to the purchase of the mills at Island- 
bridge for the city. This was the first matter in which he ap- 
peared in his public character in the city. 

80th November, Sunday—This being the anniversary of the 
birth of that great and glorious patriot Dean Swift, when he en- 
tered - his 74th year, it was celebrated with great demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

22nd December—A proclamation appeared against forestallers. 

In this year the Lord Lieutenant issued an order to the commis- 
sioners of revenue, in consequence of which the supervisors of 
hearth-money returned the Protestant housekee of Dublin 
county, including the city, at 7,065, which, at six to a family, 
would give 42,390. In the year 1731, a return was made to the 
House of Lords of the Protestants of Ireland, but it is not to be 
found in the Record Office. 

In this year, whea Doctor Aherne, Professor of Theology in 
Maynooth College fist became a member of that community, he 
was informed by some of the elders of that seminary that the 
Book of Leacon was originally brought there by an Irish priest, 
who being well known to be deeply read in the ancient language of 
Ireland, prevailed on the librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
lend him the vellum manuscript, on the deposit of asum of money, 
as he could find no other security. smerenan in the troubles 
of the times, he was obliged to fly suddenly from his native coun- 
try, and brought with him the book he had borrowed, which he 
deposited in the library of the Irish College of Paris. In 1778, 
the Dublin Society addressed the members of the Irish College of 
Paris on the subject of Irish MSS. In consequence of this the 
irish community returned a polite and patriotic answer, formed a 
committee to explore the libraries of the Continent, and collect 
books and MSS. illustrative of the antiquities of Ireland, and 
ordered a transcript of the Book of Leacon” to be made out for 
the Dublin Society. 

On the 29th November, 1740, William Dewell was tried and 
convicted of committing a felonious assault upon Sarah Giffin in a 
barn at Acton. On being cut down, his body was carried to the 
surgeons’ hall for dissection ; when showing some signs of life, im- 
mediate remedial measures were had recourse to, and the man was 
perfectly restored, but the wretched culprit was the same night re- 
committed to Newgate. 

On the 6th December following it is stated that the case of 
Dewell the malefactor had been left to the Recorder; and on the 
14th February following it is recorded that after respite the culprit 
was transported for life. 

At the assizes of Kilkenny in this year Matthew Ryan was put to 
the bar for trial, but “ affected lunacy,” and refusing to plead, was 
pressed to death two days subsequently in the public market- 
place. Can the learned savants of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society throw any light on this unhappy. circumstance ? hat 
was Ryan indicted for? under whose authority was he pressed to 
death? We trust our learned friend the Editor of the Kilkenny 
Journal will enlighten us on these particulars. 

It may not be inappropriate here to refer to the prices of cer- 
tain goods at this very dear season (21st October). 

Barley per barrel, 12s. 6d. to 13s. Pork per cwt., 16s. 

Bere, lls. 6d. to 12s. 6d, Hay per load, 8s. 6d. to 11s. 
Pease per stone, 12d. Tallow per cwt., 34s. 

Oats per barrel, 6s. 8d. to 9s, Whitehaven coals per ton, 17s. 
Flour per cwt., 18s. 6d. Workington do., 15s. 6d. 
Oatmeal per do., 7s. to 10s, Scotch do., 15s. 

Cheese per do., 22s, Brandy per gallon, 5s. 9d. 
Hops per do., £5 to £5 10s. Rum per do., 4s. 6d. 

Wool per stone, 6s. to 7s. Black cattle each, £4 15s. to £5. 
Sole leather per lb., 7d. Sheep per score, £4 to £14. 
Upper do., 63d. Wheat per barrel, £1 7s. 9d 
Cowhides per cwt., 16s. to 17s. Bees’ wax per lb., 14d. 
Bullock do., 19s. to 21s, _ Swedish iron per cwt., 16s. 
Candles per doz., 4s. 4d. Irish do, 18s. 

Soap do., 4s. 
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THE AGE OF STONE. 





Orpen as is the age of bronze in this country, it was preceded 
by a period equally mysterious—we allude to the ‘“ age of 
stone.” In many parts of the island are still to be seen vast 
tumili, or cairns of earth or field stones, which upon examina- 
tion are always found to contain the graves of a very primitive 
people. Silver and gold appear to have been unknown to this 
race, nor have traces of bronze, iron, or any other metal ever 
been discovered in connexion with their works. 

Our illustration represents a selection of the weapons and 
tools which antiquaries usually associate with the idea of the 
age of stone. It figures respectively a stone pounder, axe- 
head, flint knife, spear-head, hammer, and arrow-head. In 
No. 1 a groove has been cut for the reception of a thong, by 
which the instrument was bound to its handle of wood or 
perhaps horn, and was thus prevented slipping from its 
place. No. 2 is a most characteristic illustration of the stone 
axe of the ancient savages of Erinn. It rarely measures more 
than eight or ten inches in length, and is usually composed 
of felstone. From a few specimens which have been discovered 
in our bogs, and which retained their original handles of oak, 
it is evident that the stone axe was secured in the cleft of an 
oaken branch, to which it was firmly lashed by fibres of bark 
or thongs prepared from the skin or sinews of wild animals. 
Specimen No. 8 was handed to ourselves by the finder, a 
respectable cottier residing at Rathmullan, in the county 
Down. It Had been discovered, with some dozen other articles 
of the same class, twelve feet beneath the surface of a peat 
bog! The material is flint, and strange to say, so accurate 
seems to have been the principle upon which the primitive 
manufacturer worked, that each object of the ‘‘ find” was 
almost wholly undistinguishable from the other. This was 
the instrument with which the old hunters of Erinn, long 
before the days of Fionn and his heroes, ‘skinned the victims 
of their chase, and with which, in the ignorance of a better 
material, they fashioned the raw hide into bow-strings, threads, 
brogues, and other articles of clothing. It is curious to re- 
mark how sharp, even to this day, the edges remain. Flint 


knives are found of all sizes—from one to five or six inches 
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in length. Like all antiquities of this material, they are much 
more commonly discovered in the north than in other parts 
of Ireland. No. 4 is a graphic picture of the ordinary class 
of flint spear-head which was used by the same people who 
shaped the knives. Many specimens of the flint spear or 
javelin head which we have seen are marvels of execution, 
especially when we remember that they had been formed 
without the aid of any metallic instrument. These spear 
points were socketed in a shaft of ash or hazel, which at the 
junction of the wood and stone was firmly bound round with 
cords of skin or other animal fibre. No doubt the “tang,” 
though short, could be rendered quite secure, and, after all, a 
weapon thus constructed was sufficiently formidable to an un- 
protected savage. No. 5 is the stone hammer of the same 
early people. It was used no doubt for the purpose of ham- 
mering wedges into the trunks of trees for the purpose of 
splitting the wood into pieces proper for building the rude 
huts, several of which have been discovered many feet deep 
in our bogs. In one instance, already alluded to in this 
Magazine, the stone instrument used in the construction of 
the house was found in its remains. 

But of all the antiquities of the stone period found in Ire- 
land the flint arrow-head is the most generally known. In 
the north they are styled ‘‘ elf-stones,” and in other parts of 
Ireland ‘fairy darts.’”” They present an infinite variety of 
forms. Some are in shape a perfect lozenge, others are barbed 
like the subject of our cut (No. 6), others are heart-shaped ; 
a few which we have seen have poixts like bayonets, but in 
every instance they are beautifully fashioned. Indeed, in 
many parts of Ulster, where as we have already intimated 
antiquities of flint are much more common than elsewhere, 
regular manufactures of weapons, tools, and even missiles of 
that material have not unfrequently been discovered. The 
articles are found in all stages of completion, from the rude 
flake to the delicately fashioned and symmetrically formed 
arrow or spear-head. Hitherto the destruction of these 
articles by the finders was the general rule. Of recent years, 
however, the “flint and steel’’ have given way before the 
scientific “‘ lucifer,’’ and many beautiful specimens have been 





allowed to find their route to our antiquarian cabinets. 
W. F. W. 
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THE TWO MULVANYS. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





PART III. 
(Concluded from page 604.) 


‘©Some time after that, my grandfather and my Uncle 
James sat up late one night—they did not talk much, and I 
think it was after eleven o’clock they went out. My grand- 
father told me not to leave the house on any account until 
they came back ; they were about two hours away. When 
they returned, my uncle had some sacks over his shoulder ; 
there was some flax in one of them, and about four stone of 
corn in another; my grandfather had the sledge under his 
arm. ‘The flag was immediately taken down, and the sacks 
and flax were put into the hole, and the flag put up again ; I 
was mixing the clay while they were putting in the things. I 
used always gather cow-dung, and mix it with the clay to pre- 
vent it from cracking. The hole or cave in the hill was about 
four feet square, but the passage into it through the wall of 
the house was not near so large. My grandfather would not 
touch anything for a very long time after he got it, for fear of 
its being known. ‘The shawls and one gown he sold to a 
pedlar named Giblin, a dealer in soft goods of that kind—I’m 
sure Giblin knew the things were stolen ; I think he was in 
collusion with my grandfather for anything in his way that he 
could pick up. You know my grandfather kept the black 
handkerchief with the red stripes. My Uncle James often 
wanted him to burn it, but he would not; my uncle snatched 
it from him one day and thought to throw it into the fire, but 
it fell into the potato pot, which was on at the time, and I 
pulled it out, and gave it to him again. He was very angry 
with my uncle. He sold three of the sacks, one by one, at 
different times after he stole them ; he cut the letters ‘* J. C.” 
out of the middle of the sacks, and said he would say it was a 
rat that ate a hole in them. I believe the sacks belonged to 
John Corigan—there were four of them; he kept one of 
them, which was the one he was put into himself at the last. 

‘*My Uncle James used latterly to be very cross to my 
grandfather ; he wanted him to sell the land and to divide the 
money; my grandfather would not do so, and they used to 
quarrel very much about it. My Uncle James of late did not 
seem so very anxious as at first for the land to be sold, and 
he told me one day that it would be better both for him and 
me for his father not to sell the land, for we could only get a 
part of the money; but if his father was dead—and he could 
not live very long—we could sell it ourselves and have the 
whole of the money and go to America, where we could make 
real men of ourselves. I don’t know whether he intended at 
this time to murder my grandfather or not, but he said to me, 
* We cannot have long to wait, for the old chap is very weak 
and sickly now—a good push would settle him, and he’s always 
in the way with them crutches of his ; he’s a great nuisance, 
and the minute the breath is out of him I can get forty pounds 
for the land from Pat M‘Manus. If he was able to work, or 
to come with us and earn his share, I didn’t care how long he 
lasted, but he’s past any good that was ever in him, and he’s 
as obstinate as a mule; and if he keeps us out of the money 
much longer, Pat M‘Manus may have nothing to say to it, as 
he told me that if he didn’t get it by Michaelmas he'd be off 
totally.’ I’m sure now, in all this, that my uncle was tryin 
to put it before my mind that it would be well to kill the old 
man. I was thinking of it all that night, and as good as took 
my oath before God, that I would not have anything to say to 
the killing of him—then I used to think that he was very old, 
and getting very cross, and that I often heard him say ‘he 
wished he was dead,’ and if he was, I thought what a rich 
man I could be in America by the time I was grown up, but 
I always ended by swearing that I would never have hand or 
part in his death. I did not think my Uncle James would 
Kill him, but as he was sickly and weak, I hoped he would 
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soon die, and save my uncle from doing so wicked a thing ag . 
I feared was in his mind. All that was sworn by the witnesseg 
on the trial was the truth. I did not in any way help to kill 
my grandfather, but I helped to put him in the sack and bury 
him 


‘¢ T think it was on 22nd of June that my grandfather wag 
killed. It was a couple of nights before bonfire-night ; I wag 
sitting in the kitchen, and I saw my uncle James go into the 
room where my grandfather was, and shut the door after him, 
I got frightened whenI saw him shut the door after him, 
and I thought to whistle a tune, but my lips were quite dry, 
Soon after, I heard my grandfather calling out like a man that 
was shut up in a barrel; I knew he was in bed, and I thought 
my uncle James was trying to smother him with the bed- 
clothes. I heard my uncle’s pumps shuffling greatly upon the 
floor ; I then heard, as I believe, my grandfather falling out 
of bed, and I heard them struggling. I heard my grandfather 
as if he was choking, and I heard the words, ‘ Mercy, James, 
mercy !’ The struggling then continued for a few seconds, and 
I heard my uncle say, ‘ You won’t, won’t you? and I then 
heard a severe blow, and a heavy fall, and a deep moan. I 
then heard a second blow, and all was still. My uncle came 
out into the kitchen almost immediately after. I was greatly 
frightened ; he looked like a madman. I cannot repeat all he 
said to me then, for I was so frightened I do not remember 
it, but he told me my grandfather was dead, and there was no 
use in leaving him there to get us both hanged. I gaid, ‘O 
uncle! what made you kill him?’ ‘ ’Tis done now,’ said he, 
‘and you had better hold your tongue about it, and help to put 
him out of sight, or you will come in for your share of the 
blame as well as myself.’ I replied, ‘ You know, uncle, that I 
can come in for no share of the blame, for I had no hand in 
it. ‘Maybe you may, and more than you think,’ said he, 
‘for I am just in the humour to follow my hand, and I can’t 
be worse ; so come, my lad, to work at once, and let us put 
him into the hole in the hill, through the wall. Up with you 
at once out of that.’ I became greatly frightened at the way 
my uncle spoke to me and looked at me. I was afraid of my 
life that he’d kill me if I refused to do whatever he desired me, 
but I took courage, and said to him, ‘O Uncle James dear, 
don’t put my poor grandfather into that hole to rot. I never 
could live a day or sleep a night in the house if he was left 
there ; besides, he’d never fit in it. Don’t for God’s sake, uncle 
dear, don’t put him in there, and I'll help to dig a grave and 
bury him decent, at all events.’ ; 

‘** You're a fool, Billy,’ said my uncle; ‘ there’s no night 
now, and we'd surely be seen at work digging. I say heshall 
go into that very hole—it’s just a fit place for him; he began 
with it, and let him finish with it. So come along into the 
room with me and help.’ 

**T got up and followed my uncle in, trembling all over at 
what was before me. The poor old man lay upon the ground 
near the bed, and beside him lay the sledge hammer that 
finished him ; he had bled a good deal from the nose, as well 
as from one of the wounds in his head. His hands were 
clenched, and were full of the damp bloody clay of the floor 
which he had grasped while dying. His head wag turned half 
under him, and his old shirt and waistcoat were covered with 
blood. ‘ Here, to work at once, if you have a mind to save 
your neck,’ said my uncle, and he lifted the corpse of my 
grandfather up by the shoulders and threw it upon the bed— 
it was then that the sheets were stained with the blood. 
He made me get the sack, the only one remaining of Joan 
Corigan’s four, and hold the mouth of it open. He then thrust 
the body into it head foremost, and dragged it over to the 
hole in the wall, and attempted to shove it in, but it was too 
long and he could not manage it; he tried to double up his 
legs into the sack, but he could not get them in. ‘It will 


not do indeed, uncle,’ said I; ‘you must bury him abroad; 
there is a soft bed of an old drain in the meadow, and for 
God's sake bury bim in it; we won't be half-an-howr clearing 








it out five or six feet deep, and indeed it will be the best 
lan.” 

’ ‘‘ ¢ Hold your tongue, you fool,’ said my uncle. ‘Do you 
think I’m mad to let myself be seen at such a work? Give 
me that reaping-hook from behind the rafter, and I'll soon 
make him fit, I'll warrant you, for I'll take his legs off at the 
knees,’ and he took the reaping-hook down himself, and be- 
gan to turn back the mouth of the sack. I then got great 
courage in my heart, and was determined to risk my life in 
opposing him, when I saw such a korrid thing going to be 
done to my poor grandfather, and I commenced to roar out- 
right, and I hardly cared a pin if my uncle killed me. He 
threw down the hook, and jumping over to me he put his 
hand upon my mouth. I struggled, and asked him was he 
going to murder me too? He said, ‘ Whist, Billy, whist; I 
have done enough already. You're a good boy, and I won’t 
do it. Get the loy and shovel ; the night’s cloudy, and we won’t 
be long. After all, maybe it’s best not to have him in the 
house—he might be the sooner and the surer found.’ 

‘I think my uncle would have killed me when I began to 
roar, but that he would have been at a loss to know how to 
manage about hiding the two of us, and that he thought it 
the safest way to spare me, and get rid of the other body with 
my help. 

‘We then went out and fixed spon a spot and dug the grave. 
Not a human being passed the road the whole time ; we were 
not much more than halfan-hour at work. We then dragged 
the body in the sack to the spot and put it into the grave, and 
covered it up—it was very deep, and we did not think or ex- 
pect that it would ever be found out. My uncle desired me to 
be sure to say, if arly body asked about the old man, that he was 
gone to the north. What Peggy Walsh swore on the trial 
was true: the night I went to her house was not the night my 
grandfather was murdered ; he was buried four days at that 
time, and I always got frightened at night if my uncle left 
me for a minute ; that night he went from home, but I can’t 
tell where he went to—he would not tell me. I wanted him 
to let me go along with him, but he would not let me. I was 
afraid that perhaps he had got the money for the land, and 
was going to leave me in for everything, and never come back. 
I pressed him very hard to let me go with him, but he would 
not. I told him I was afraid to stop in the house by myself 
at night, and he told me I was nothing but a fool, and to go up 
to Peggy Walsh’s and stop there until he came back. I was 
doubtful of him, and that was what made me so fidgety and 
uneasy at Peggy Walsh’s. I heard my uncle passing, and got 
up from the hearth ; Peggy Walsh let me out, and I saw my 
uncle, and followed him home. It was the first time in my 
life I was ever glad to see him. God help me, it was a sad 
and a wicked home to me! 

“Everything that was sworn on the trial was true. After my 
grandfather was buried, my uncle and myself got everything 
together, and we put them into the hole and plastered up the 
flag over the mouth of it—you would not know it from any 
other part of the wall, and I began to get something easy in 
my mind. My uncle took the new shoes belonging to my 
grandfather and put them on him, and he put his own old 
ones into the hole. ; 

“T have nothing more to say. I’m very sorry for my sins, and 
I hope God will forgive me, but I had no part in the murder of 
my grandfather until after he was dead, and any part I took 
in it then was against my will, and for fear of my uncle. All 
I have said is the truth, the same as if I was to go before my 
Maker in the morning. I hope God will forgive me; I have 


been always very wicked, but I lay it all to the old man him- | 


self and to my uncle James. God forgive them ; they brought 
me up badly, and showed me a very bad sample ; but I may 
say they’re both gone now, and I forgive them. My Uncle 
John had neither act, part, or knowledge, before or after, of 
my _pxeupor th murder. 

“'T bave nothipg more to say.” 
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Reader, you have seen the singular and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances connected with the handkerchief, the sledge, and 
the sack, in this plain narrative of facts. You have seen them 
one after the other stolen by the unfortunate old man, James 
Mulvany ; you have seen each and all of them—if I may apply 
the phrase—become particeps criminis in the violent and mur- 
derous death which ultimately befel that wicked old man, 
and then, as it were, turn approvers, and assist in registering 
his crimes against him. Oh! does not this suggest matter for 
deep and serious reflection? ‘‘ Oh, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how wonderful 
are his judgments! and his ways are past finding out.” 

THE END. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OOUNTRY LIFE, 


¥YROM THE DIARY OF A VISITOR. 


By D. G. D., 
Author of “Love and Faith.” 


Sxutou Ifl.—THE MANIAC OF GLENDALOUGH. 


All this story Rosa heard—heard and listened to as one in 
& waking dream, motionless and still. Only when she heard 
her husband’s step behind her—her husband coming in love 
and fondness to seek his truant bride—not until she felt the 
touch of his false hand and recoiled from it in dismay, did she 
seem to have really awakened to the dreadful truth—did she 
seem to recover voice, and strength, and vigor, and resolution, 
as she cried out, ‘‘Is this true? ‘Tell me it at once—is this 
woman here your wife ?” 

Herman let go her hand quickly with a start, for Helen, 
who had shrunk back at his coming behind a pedestal, now 
stepped forward as if to defy his wicked heartless denial. 

‘* Rosa, what do you mean ?” he stammered. ‘To what 
Arabian tales have you been listening ?’’ 

‘¢ Even to mine, Charles Herman,” Helen answered for her, 
‘‘ even to the simple history of our courtship, our marriage, 
and our love.” 

He saw there was no earthly use in now denying, so he 
braved the matter out, and said, ‘‘ It was even as she had told 
her—a passing tie, however, merely contracted for a time—a 
foolish fancy long since passed away—an agreement well under- 
stood to be but temporary—a Popish contract, which every- 
body knew was in point of veritable fact no contract at all!” 

‘¢Ts this woman your wife ?’’ Rosa repeated slowly and deli- 
berately, as she looked up, interrupting him. 

** My wife! Nonsense! How could such a thing be, 
considering what we are this day to each other ?” 

The voice was tender—very tender, and the accents low and 
winning. 

‘¢ Did you marry her ?”” gasped Rosa, vainly endeavouring 
to struggle with her feelings and to prison down her sobs. 
‘¢ Did you marry her ?” 

There was something in her tones which enforced truth, 
Charles Herman was artificial, fickle, deceitful, and immoral, 
but he could not look into Rosa’s eyes and articulate a lie. 

‘¢ Well, then,” he said, ‘‘ if you will insist upon a confées- 
sion of my follies—after a fashion I suppose I did!” After 
acceding which condescension he stood for a minute or two 
without speaking, looking uneasily away from the dismayed 
countenance of his youthful wife. me 

Rosa, as if mechanically, drew off her wedding ring—the 


' last pledge he had given her—and handed it to him. 


‘What is this for?” he asked in stupified amazement. 
‘¢ What does it all mean ?”’ for in his confusion and the fever 
of his mind he could be scarcely said to comprehend what was 
really taking place around him. ‘‘ What does it all mean?” | 

‘That we must part—nay, that we are already parted for 
ever—that you are no,longer my husband—muine, and mine 
only, and that we can never seo each other any more! How 
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little did you know my principles or those of my just father, 
if you supposed that either of us would tolerate base false- 
hood like to this—that either of us would countenance the dis- 
honouring of any marriage tie, by whom or how performed. 
Our mutual God was the High Priest in whose Almighty 
presence you two stood; His throne the altar before which 
you vowed your solemn vows. Man may make what laws he 
will to cancel the record made by that omnipotent hand, but 
those whom He thus has joined together, no power of earthly 
mandate can ever rend apart !”’ 

‘Rosa!’ His arms were round her in an instant. ‘* My 
love, my wife, what folly is all this ? You will come with me, 
you will not cast me off. . Will not your love withstand this 
slightest shadow of misapprehension?” And then there fol- 
lowed in a low undertone, audible only to her to whom they 
were addressed, wild words of passionate tenderness, which 
were suddenly broken in upon by a shriek from Helen, accom- 
panied by the one word ‘ Fly!” as, with a glance of terror 
towards the grove, she seemed to discern the coming of the 
man she so much dreaded. 

‘‘ Fly!” she repeated ; ‘‘save yourself! There is murder 
in the night—fierce vengeance, from which, for the sake of 
her, escape! Leave this spot, this house at once, as you 
value your dear life, and never, never return to visit it again !”’ 

She spoke rapidly and distractedly, and with a desperate 
energy in her frenzied tones. 

Herman had silently lifted Rosa’s now fainting form in his 
strong arms, and was bearing her back to the house by the 
same moonlighted marble stair. Some servants of his house- 
hold, alarmed by Helen’s scream, had hurried out, and were 
standing in utter wonderment congregated together upon the 
opmost step. 

** Witness all you here,” exclaimed their master impera- 
tively, ‘‘ that should any danger befal me, I charge yonder 
woman as being the instigator of it,” and he made a move- 
ment of his head towards his victim, the poor, betrayed, and 
innocent Helen. 

hey were his last words. Another instant—just as, bear- 
ing his unconscious bride, he had reached the glass door of 
the conservatory, pierced by a pistol-ball he fell stricken to 
the death, upon the very threshold of his bridal home ! 

* * * * * * 


Oh ! how often have I since thought of our gay revelry that 
night, our joyous celebration, and of what ?—our sumptuous 
banquet at two in the morning, the very hour at which his 
soul departed from its earthly tenement for ever! the propos- 
ing, for the secdnd time within those eventful four-and-twenty 
hours, of the health o the bride and bridegroom ; the cheer- 
ing with which it was received, the congratulatory speeches 
that were made, the very songs that were sung, the decora- 
tions of the splendid rooms—one blaze of light and gilding, 
floating draperies, sparkling gems, rainbow-tinted ribbons, 
and million-coloured flowers. How well every circumstance of 
that most fatal night is present to my mind, and how like to 
a sense of reproach is that which will sometimes suggest itself 
when recalling that sad period, as though one should have 
divined the truth, or have dreamed of such an ending. When 
I picture to myself the agony of that widowed girl watching 
with desperate earnestness every laboured breath, every faint- 
est sigh that issued from the lips of him, her bridegroom of 
the morning, death’s victim ere the next—when I picture Rosa 
thus in her desolation, a feeling of such misery comes over 
me as can never be expressed. She was amongst strangers 
there—total strangers, with the sole exception of her maid ; 
nor friend nor relative had she to whom she could turn for 
consolation. 

Helen, between whom and herself there existed (though in 
so terrible a way) more of sympathy and understanding, in 
the first moments of panic had been. seized upon by the ser- 
vants, and together with Walter Hogan—who, after a_brief 


pursuit, was captured ere he could succeed in securing his 








retreat—was that night delivered over to the authorities on a 
charge of being concefned in the conspiracy which had resulted 
in the death of Charles Herman. | 

In speaking of my poor friend afterwards to those who had 
witnessed the circumstances of that dreadful night, I found 
but one opinion prevailing amongst all relative to the over- 
whelming character of her grief. Stunned, crushed, and down- 
stricken, from the first there did appear but little hope that 
she would long survive the shock. I shall never forget the 
spectacle of utter wofulness she presented when, at the urgent 
entreaty of her poor father, knowing the intimate friendship 
which so long had existed between us, my parents having 
acceded to his request, I accompanied Colonel Delmedge next 
evening to the scene of that terrible tragedy. Oh! the inse- 
curity, the utter unreliableness of human life! ‘What even I 
myself felt as I gazed upon the lifeless countenance of that 
man, I never can forget. The whole world seemed to have 
vanished from my sight, and I appeared to realize, as I never 
had done before, the fearful fact that I too was standing on 
the very brink of eternity, with only a passing breath to sepa- 
rate me from the awful vision of my God. | 

It is needless further to detail the miseries and the suf- 
ferings of that most trying period—how frenzied grief, dis- 
traction, and despair held absolute sway over the tortured 
minds of those most intimately connected with it. Suffice it 
to say that it was a heartrending period, beyond description 
terrible. 

Contrary to a very widely-received opinion, the female pri- 
soner—unfortunate Helen (she whom you saw this evening), 
and who stood her trial soon afterwards for complicity in the 
murder, was acquitted. Poor forlorn creature! although it 
was because of her that all this woe had come about, yet my 
heart bled for sufferings such as hers which I knew well no 
earthly power could allay. More than once ia visiting her in 
her dreary prison, where she was incarcerated previous to the 
period of her trial, I have been compelled to rush away (and 
I am tolerably strong-minded), but the despair of Helen Brien 
was literally more than I could bear. I believe she would have 
preferred death to life, and was, in her half-delirious state, 
rather disappointed than otherwise at the favourable verdict. 
She would have better liked, she said, to die, if they would 
only accept her life for Walter’s—unhappy Walter, her fierce 
revengefuil lover, the actual murderer of him who had forsaken 
her, and upon whom the extreme sentence of the law was de- 
cided to be carried out. But happily, perhaps in answer to 
his keen remorse, perhaps in pity to his mother’s prayers, 
divine Providence, in His infinite compassion, deigned to ex- 
tend His clemency to the condemned but penitent sinner, and 
took him to Himself just one day previous to that fixed upon 
for his execution. 7 

As a special mercy, too, do I regard this visitation of in- 
sanity to which poor Helen is now so continually subjected. 
Through it she loses, sometimes for lengthened periods toge- 
ther, all memory of her woes. She will even be mirthful and 
quite placid for many days, or even weeks, occupying herself 
diligently in the accomplishment of such needle-work as the 
woman, who by Rosa’s will is paid a certain annuity for sup- 
porting and caring the poor destitute creature and her innocent 
child, may propose to her to do, She was brought here at the 
request of her whom she had ever designated her husband's bride, 
who was at the time rapidly passing away (literally dying of a 
broken heart) into eternity. They had but one interview toge- 
ther, and such were the emotions called forth by it that Rosa's 
father peremptorily forbade all further intercourse. But when 
the last was over, and that all that_remained of the once beau- 
tiful Rosa Delmedge was hidden for ever fronr mortal eyes in 
yonder graveyard (a spot which she had ever particularly 
liked, and which she had chosen to be her last resting-place— 
entreating too that no other name save ‘* Rosa” should be 
inscribed upon her tomb: “ For,” she said, ‘* before God, I 
haye no right to his, and I am going where the empty titles of 
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man cannot avail me; let not my grave perpetuate a false- 
hood),” then Helen, freed from all further restriction, true to 
her early devotedness, came and still comes with her offerings 
of wreaths and flowers to deck the tomb of her beloved friend. 
Strange that the sole lone watcher by the dust of the lovely 
and beloved, should be the deserted wits of that lost one’s 
bridegroom—the harmless Maniac of Glendalough ! 


THE END. 


—m 


GALWAY. 

Dear old Galway, as we recall that city some twenty odd 
years ago, was a place tobe remembered. It resembled no 
other town or city in the British empire, inasmuch as the 
majority of its chief buildings, antique magnificent structures 
as they were, had as occupiers only the very poor—nay, even 
destitute, of the population, while as a general rule the well- 
to-do inhabitants were content to live in commonplace looking, 
not over commodious dwellings of an every-day kind. Last 
year we once more visited “ the City of the Tribes,” a title 
which we believe was first applied out of mere derision to 
Galway by the Parliamentarian officers or troopers of Cromwell, 
but which was adopted by the inhabitants of the place as in- 
dicating ‘an honourable mark of: distinction between them- 
selvesjand their cruel oppressors.”” However this may be, the 
‘¢ Tribes” of Galway, judging from the family names which 
they present, must be considered chiefly of Anglo-Norman or 
of Welsh descent. They are usually considered to consist of 
thirteen families, which, for fear of being ‘called out” by 
some tribal stickler for the honour of presidency, we shall 
here record alphabetically, viz.—Atley, Blake, Bodkin, 
Browne, D’Arcy, Ffont, Ffrench (or French), Joyes (quere 
Joice), Kirwan (this looks Irish), Lynch, Martin (this name 
may also be Irish, as it occurs upon an early tombstone at 
Clonmacnoise), Morris, and Skerrett. Browne is undoubtedly 
the Norman Le Brun, and Morris the Irish adaptation or 
corruption of the famous Norman name De Montmorency. 
Noble or simple, warriors or burgesses, the men of the tribes 
appear for centuries to have held aloof from close intercourse 
with their purely Irish neighbours, until at least such time as 
the new English began in any great measure to regard the old 
English in Ireland and the native Irish as very much one and 
the same sort of people to be preyed upon. 

No doubt the tribes had an anxious time when the dispos- 
sesssed O’Flaherties or O’Kellys hung about their fortified 
cities ; for though the Irish of west Connaught were not as a 
rule builders of castles and strong houses, yet from their inter- 
course and practices with the Bourkes and other .intruders 
well skilled in the arts of architectural defence and of offence 
in general, they may well have known how to sap or scale a 
wall, fire a barbacan, or apply the ram. 

‘From the ferocious O’Flaherties, good Lord deliver us !” 
was @ prayer or inscription said, upon what authority we 
know not, to have been placed upon one of the gates. Now, 
with the general or particular history of the ‘capital of the 
west” we shall not trouble our readers. Our old and dear 
friend Hardiman has accomplished all in that respect which 
erudition, extraordinary application to the subject, and pos- 
session of. local knowledge could effect. We would as soon 
presume to instruct in the principles of the duty of a Christian 
one of Father Daly’s good and true flock as to lecture a 
reading or thinking Galwegian upon the subject of his city’s 
history. But what Hardiman, or as far as we know, any 
other man, has not done, we shall here afford evidence that 
the noble édifices which existed, and still to some extent re- 
main in Galway, are not of foreign origin—at least that they 
cannot be referred to a Spanish source. 

It is curious how much more a considerable number of our 
book-making tourists can discover in the peculiarity of our 
ways and means, in our architectural facts and so-forth, than 
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Irishmen of cultivated minds could even imagine, and still 
less pronounce upon. 

The flippant Inglis writes that “I had heard that I should 
find in Galway some traces of its Spanish origin, but was not 
prepared to find so much to remind one of that land of romanee. 
At every second step I saw something to recall it to my recol- 
lection. I found the wide entries and broad stairs of Cadiz 
and Malaga, the arched gateways, with the outer and inner 
railing, and the court within, needing only the fountain and 
the flower-vases to emulate Seville. I found the sculptured 
gateways and grotesque architecture which carried the imagi- 
nation to the Moorish cities of Granada and Valencia. I even 
found the little sliding wicket for observation in one or two 
doors, reminding one of the secrecy, mystery, and caution ob- 
served where gallantry and superstition divide life between 
them.” Wonderful Mr. Inglis! and after all, the spectacles 
worn by that penman were not more illusive than those 
mounted by the artist who figured the seenes of Galway for 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. 0. Hall. Look to page 456 in “ Ireland, its 
Character and Scenery,” and you will fiad what purports to 
be a view ofan ancient gate of the old city. We happen to 
know the original scene well—we are vulgar enough to have 
bidden for codfish, and even hake upon the very ground upon 
which the shadow of the old port circles; and yet we fairly 
say the scene as represented in the ent is utterly unrecorniz- 
able. The ‘ Moorish’ pointed arch of the illustration 
was, and still is, in the original, semicircular. ‘Tho range of 
Eastern battlements which surmount the wall in the illustra- 
tion have no existence except in the fancy of the artist—who, 
by-the-bye, has forgotten to represent a second arch in the 
same gate, which from time immemorial has, as all Galwegians 
know, been used as a forge. This venerable gateway of ancient 
Galway is less Moorish in character even than the modern 
Queen’s College building which graces another portion of the 
‘‘citie.” It is a veritable late twelfth or thirteenth century 
work, and a fine one in its way, and, as we hope, may long 
be preserved. The best and most conclusive argument against 
the Spanish origin of the ancient buildings of Galway may be 
drawn from a consideration of the inscriptions which many of 
them still retain. ‘These are in Latin or English, generally 
in the latter, but as they are in most instances given in “‘ black 
letter’ characters, they form a puzzle to new antiquarian in- 
vestigators. Upon a noble chimney-piece, which extended 
from the floor to the ceiling of the chief room in one of the 
houses which have unfortunately disappeared, we found the 
following inscription in late Gothic characters: 


 @: Rord: thou: mee : defende : from : seerete : stort : of : those : 
foho : friendsheppe : mee : pretende, : and: are : my: secrete : foes.” 


Above was a shield with armorial bearings, upon the dexter 
side of which appeared the name ‘* Margaret Lynch,” and 
upon: the other ‘‘ Nicholas Darcey.’’ ‘There was also the 
date, sixteen hundred and odd. We forget the exact figure of 
the odds ; but should any inquiring reader wish for them, we 
shall gladly forward all particulars as soon as we can have re- 
ferred to our sketch-book. But besides this inscription, 
scores of others of the early portion of the seventeenth century 
point to the same conclusion—that is to say, that these so- 
called ** Spanish” structures are neither more nor less than the 
mansions of Galway people, erected at a time when their city 
was flourishing in an abundance of wealth, and architectural 
display was the fashion. ‘ Lynche’s Castle,” referred to by 
many injudicious critics as the most perfect example remain- 
ing of the old merchant palaces, is simply a building composed 
of stones of an older structure, or perhaps of several struc- 
tures, piled together in a very absurd fashion. In it we find 
windows which could never have lighted the present struc- 
ture, bartizans which defend nothing, and a complete jumble 
of armorial devices sufficient to set the whole college of heralds 
at their wits’ end. That Lynche’s Castle was at one time a& 
very grand affair, there can be no question. The older devices 
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are of the time of Henry VIII., and represent the arms of 
England as generally figured during the reign of that ‘ de- 
fender of the faith.” 

With the old and often-repeated story of the ‘‘ Warden of 
Galway” we shall not venture to trouble our readers. We 
may say, however, the narrative appears to be simply a myth ; 
at any rate, it is certain that the particular Mayor or ‘‘ War- 
den” of Galway lived in 1498. His name was James Fitz- 
Stephen Lynch, and he is famous in story for having, in the 
discharge of his duty as chief governor of Galway, in spite of 
armed popular opposition, hanged (when no other person 
could be prevailed upon to officiate) with his own hands an 
only son (his own) who had been convicted of a kind of love- 
murder. The legend, for history is out of the question in this 
case, is sufficiently sensational. Its finale, as related by Har- 
diman, would suit even the highly-spiced taste of our Cockney 
readers of the present day. ‘Take for example (the populace, 
be it known, had come to the reseue): ‘* He” (Lynch) * ex- 
horted them to yield to the laws of their country; but finding 
all his efforts fruitless to accomplish the ends of justice, at the 
accustomed place, and by the usual hands, he by a desperate 
victory over parental feeling resolved himself to perform the 
sacrifice which he had vowed to pay on its altar. Still re- 
taining a hold on his unfortunate son, he mounted with him 
by a winding-stair within the building that led to an arched 
window overlooking the street, which he saw filled with the 
populace. Here he secreted the end of the rope—which had 
been previously fixed round the neck of his son—to an iron 
staple which projected from the wall, and after taking from 
him a last embrace, he launched him into eternity! The 
intrepid magistrate expected instant death from the fury of the 
populace ; but the people seemed so much over-awed or con- 
founded by the magnanimous act, that they retired slowly and 
peaceably to their several dwellings.” 

Now we, who do not live exactly in the time of the ancient 
Romans, might weakly imagine with the ‘‘ populace” of Gal- 
way A.D. 1493, that the parent might not have been quite so 
active in the Calcraft capacity. ‘‘’Twas all for love,” anda 
few years knocking about in the crannoges amongst the ‘ fero- 
cious O’Flaherties” might have been a sufficient punishment 
to the son, and have saved the parent the infamous fame of 
an Irish Brutus! 

In ‘* Deadman’s-lane,” now styled ‘* Lombard-street,” Gal- 
way, until very recently stood the house in which this tragedy 
is said to have occurred. The building no longer exists, but 
some sculptural decorations, if they can be so called, which 
surmounted its doorway, have been preserved through the 
care Of Father Daly. They represent a skull and cross-bones, 
with the date 1624, and exhibit the motto, ‘‘ RemzemBer 
Deata |” 

The wholesale destruction of the ancient habitations of 
Galway, which has continued for very many years, is a matter 
greatly to be deplored. The buildings themselves were most 
characteristically Irish, both in general design and in the style 
of ornament. They were a species of Irish adaptation of a 
style of architecture which in England is styled ‘ Tudor.” 
Similar structures are or were to be found in a considerable 
number of the old towns in Ireland. Kilmallock in the county 
Limerick still presents a whole street of them more or less 
well preserved, and in a few instances dated, the dates refer- 
ring to the beginning of the seventeenth century. Isolated 
examples occur in many parts of the country, but whether 
standing alone or in groups, as in towns, they form a most 
interesting study to the architectural student. 

{n another paper we hope to refer to the people of Galway, 
about whom much speculative nonsense has been written, and 
that chiefly by foreign tourists, English and other, who had 
visited the west, evidently determined to see at a glance, and 
of course noie many matters thereunto referring which, 
strange to say, had been uniformly overlooked by Irish 
writers great and small. W.F.W. 
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Well, I tould all this to me mother and father, and that it 
was av no use a-goin’ near the girl to discoorse her at all, as 
I didn’t think she’d have me be any manner avy manes. Be 
sides, I tould thim that I was more frightened a goin’ coortin’ 
sich a girl than if I met forty av the Murphys agin’ me in the 
fair av Glynn ; but it was all no use. Me mother argued wid 
me, and she was grate at the tongue, and she said that all I had 
to do was jist to follow her advice, and that she’d put me in 
the way av coortin’ that was shure to succeed wid an omath- 
dhawn, barrin’ a smart-lookin’ fellow like me, that she said 
ought to coax the birds o’ the bushes. 

‘¢But,” siz she, ‘* make your mind aisy, for I was down 
wid Finnerty the schoolmasther, and bargained wid him for a 
quart av whiskey and a crown-piece to tache er the way av 
discoorsin’ and coortin’ that he says would t&ke the king’s 
daughter off the throne, if she was a Vaynis, and marry you, 
altho’ you was as ugly as a whooranghootang, and thafs the 
ugliest animal made.” 

Well, that set me mind a bit quieter, and shure next day, 
afther the discoorse wid me mother, up kem Finnerty to give 
me, as he said, the inthroduction to the royal road to matter- 
av-money. 

Me mother shut us up in the barn, and Finnerty took his 
sate an the ind av a creel, and I fornint him an a wisp av 
sthraw, wid both me ears open and me eyes too, that I might 
get the full value av the crown-piece and the quart av whiskey 
out av him. 

‘¢ Now, Bill Lynagh,” siz Finnerty, ‘* you never wor pecu- 
liarly bright whin you attinded my academy—vuigarly called 
a hedge-school ; yet for all that, unless you are a downright 
idiot intirely, I intind to demonsthrate to you that, besides 
my superlative knowledge av languages and sciences, I also 
possess the clear comprehinsion av what may be designated 
the method or art av ingratiatin’ oneself into the affections 
and favour of the softer sex, although they wor as hard as 
flints. 

‘¢ To-day,” continued Finnerty, ‘‘I intind givin’ you an 
outline av the three approved systims av coortship. T'o-mor- 
row I will give a lecture upon coortship, reducin’ the three 
systims av coortship to one—for de you parcave the Scripture 
reduces the tin commandmints to two, and that’s harder than 
reducin’ three to one. And on the day afther to-morrow I 
will instruct you how to proceed in the particular case we have 
in hands. 

‘‘There are three systims or methods av coortship,” siz 
Finnerty, afther takin’ a long pull at the black bottle, ‘* recog- 
nized and recaved be the larned at the present day—all good 
in their way, although not parfect av thimselves; yet aich av 
thim has its followers and advocates, who argue for and de- 
find that payculiar systim they have adopted. 

‘¢ The three systims av coortship are: 

‘¢ First—The Darian, or Parshin—that’s the ouldest. 

‘¢ Second—The Demosthonian, or Gracian. 

‘¢ Third—The Ciceronian, or Roman. 

** All these three, as I said before, have their followers ; 
and I will just tell you in a few words what these systims 
consist in. But before I go an, as I am choked with the 
dhruth, I will take a dhrop from the bottle to inliven me 
mimery. 

‘¢ Well thin to commince with the beginnin’,” siz Finnerty, 
‘‘T must commince wid the Parshin’ systim. It consisted 
intirely in ocular demonsthration, or the convayance be looks, 
be winkin’, and be the expression av the eyes in gineral, the 
tindher and lovin’ imotions we feel in our hearts. It may 
seem very quare to you, Bill, to think that anything could be 
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tould with the eyes, whin wan has got a tongue in his head 
for that purpose. But remimber that the Parshin was the 
ouldest people the world ever saw, and wor the first people 
that kem an the earth afther it was made—at laste, the first 
civilized people, andjthat language wasn’t invinted—that is to 
discoorse as wedo. Thrue, they could ask for their victuals, 
and perhaps the time o’ day, and the like, but no more; and 
was that the way to go coortin’ a girl? Certainly not. 

‘* So, be the dint o’ practisin’ the Parshins could talk for 
hours widout sayin’ a word. And to this day many are 
studyin’ the science that they instigated, particularly those 
who talk nonsinse whin they talk at all, or say too much or 
too little in their discoorsin’, which, believe me, requires nice 
discrimination in love-makin’. 

‘* The next systim in the ordher av time and practice is the 
Gracian, or Demosthonian. This consisted most in manual 
labour, neither the eyes nor the tongue havin’ much to do. 
The process was one av huggin’ and squeezin’, kissin’ and 
pinchin’, scroogin’ and crushin’; and this was the Gracian 
mode av coortship. 

‘* Now, I’m av opinion, and nothin’ I hard or read is agin 
it, that the Irish larned that systim to the Greeks ; for who 
ever hard av an Irish coortin’ widout plinty av huggin’, kissin’, 
squeezin’, pinchin’, scroogin, and crushin’, And who ever 
hard av the Greeks bein’ in Ireland ; but shure everyone knows 
that the Irish are everywhere, and are peoplin’ the world to 
this day. 

‘¢ The third systim is the Roman, or Ciceronian, and that 
was the talkin’ systim. And as language had at that time 
gone beyant the beyants in discoorsin’, why it was no wondher 
at the other two systims gettin’ a little out o’ fashion. There 
wasn’t a thought or a feelin’ that a Roman couldn’t give two 
long big Latin words for ; so from that payriod the discoorsin’ 
part o’ coortship may be said to date. 

‘* Now there’s in a nutshell the three methods, Bill, and 
there isn’t a man livin’ could tell you so much about thim as 
meself; so which will you have, me gay Lothario ?” 

‘‘ Bedad, Finnerty,” siz I, ‘‘ thim’s grate systims intirely ; 
but I’m afeer’d the Parshin would be too taydious, and the 
Roman too hard to larn, particular whin one has no book 
larnin’ ; but the Gracian, I'd like it well enough, if wan wasn’t 
too narvous.”’ 

‘¢ Ti’s not any wan av thim three systims I’m goin’ to give 
you thin,” siz Finnerty, with a knowin’ wink and a grin av 
satisfaction ; and he took a long pull at the bottle at the same 
time. 

‘‘And what, in the name av St. Dinis, are you fillin’ me 
head wid thim thin ?” siz I. 

‘‘T’m goin’ to make a mixthur for you,” siz he. ‘ For 
example, look at saltpether alone, and what is it? look at 
charcoal alone, and what is it? and look at sulphur alone, 
and what is it? But take the three together, and mix them 
well in proper proportion, and you can blow to smithereens 
anything you like. So it is wid the three systims av coortship 
combined in wan, which will form the subject av to-morrow’s 
lecture.” 

Lavin’ me to dejist, as Finnerty said, the important instruc- 
tion I recaved, he took his departure; but early the next day 
he was agin an the creel, and I fornint him, whin he read the 
followin’ lecture, givin’ me a-copy av it—but sure it fairly 
bothered me intirely. 


FINNERTY’S LECTURE. 

«‘T think it necessary, Bill,” siz Finnerty, afther takin’ 
good draught from the black bottle, ‘‘ to inther more fully into 
the Gracian systim, bekase, de you parcave, it’s a systim more 
conjayneal to human nature than any other, is accordin’ to 
the natural law more than any other, includes every other in 
itself, and is in fact the sublimity av coortship, and the most 
certain road to conjugal affection. Se 
‘I have said that the Parshin systim was the ouldist in 
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practice ; but in sayin’ so, I was only followin’ the ould pagan 
writers, who have invinted traytises an the subject—I mane 
Plato, Aristotle, Jim Hegarty the prophet, and a score of 
others I could name, who have studied the subject. But I 
maintain, as a Christian philosopher, that the so-called Gra- 
clan, bekase av its foundation restin’ upon our inclinations, 
and therefore a natural law, could not have begun later than 
whin Adam and Eve flourished, that it was practised by thim 
in the Garden av Paradise, has been practised in every garden 
since, and will be practised in every garden to the ind av the 
world. Now, I can prove this to a demonsthration, for if the 
so-called Gracian systim was first known in Grace, how is it 
we find it practised in every newly-discovered counthry in the 
world—counthries unknown to the Greeks, Romans, Mades, 
or Parshins? Answer me that. Yet go where you will, be 
Say or Land, to some undiscovered counthry, or island, cape, 
or promonithary, where men and women are found, and there 
you will find the Gracian systim practised the more or less 
ginteely, accordin’ to the civiliaation av the counthry, island, 
cape, or promonithary you may be in. Yis, Bill, take the 
naked savages, that hasn’t a skreed an thim, and perched like 
monkeys an a rock, and thin stip up the laddher av civiliza- 
tion, until you come to ourselves, and you will find that the 
so-called Gracian has iver and always been practised univar- 
sally. Read Captain Cook’s ‘ Columbkille,’ and ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels,’ or any other celebrated geographical explorer, and 
they will tell you the same. Thin to call this systim be the 
name av any particular counthry is a mistake, a mockery, and 
a dilusion ; therefore, the only proper and right name for it 
should be ‘ The Natural Systim av Coortship.’ 

** Now, I have said in the beginnin’ av this lecture that the 
Gracian or natural systim includes and imbodies all other sys- 
tims, and so it does; therefore, it is proper and right that I 
should, in this discoorse, place before you, and illucidate for 
you, the workin’ principles av this systim, which, if properly 
studied, will, be its right use, most certainly result in sue- 
cess. 

‘*You may ask me, if this systim is accordin’ to the natural 
law, and instinctive to our nature, what more can we larn 
than what we already possess? Be aisy I say to that, for 
there you make a grate mistake. Thrue, the seed is sown in 
everyone's buzzum ; but the cultivation of that seed is neces- 
sary, and for that purpose I am givin’ the lecture. Now, a 
good voice, or any natural taste, whativer it may be, that we 
have, will no doubt show itself, and perhaps create admira- 
tion ; but, like the marble, what a vast differince there is in 
the stone in the quarry to that in which we find it afther it 
resaves the polish at the hands av a skilful artist. It is, thin, 
a fact, Bill, that admits av no question, that natural gifts are 
in every case, not even exceptin’ poetic jayneous itself, capable 
av bein’ improved and made still more parfect be study, ap- 
plication, and be practice. The lather we live in the ordher 
av time, and the nearer we are to the day whin we will all be 
standin’ in the valley of Jossophit, the more advantage we will 
have in the study av any science, bekase we have the binifit 
av all the brains av former ginerations, and we start from 
their stoppin’ point, from the goal upon which they have just 
placed their hands, and dhropped out av existince. Now, 
Bill, there never was a grater mistake than this, to be livin’ 
over other min’s lives, goin’ over the same ground av others 
before us, not contint wid takin’ for granted what they have 
proved, but must prove it ourselves ; not getting perhaps half 
as far os the fellow before us until we kick the bucket, and 
there’s an ind av us. And shure this puts me in mind av the 
two Murtys—Tim and Mogue—that used to live fornint the 
Widow Walsh’s at the crass-roads. ‘Tim took and larned to 
play the ‘ Cannie Soogah’ an the fiddle, afther a grate dale to 
do in rassinin’ and scrapin’, although there isn’t much music 
in it. And whin he larnt it, his omadhaun av a big brother, 
Mogue, took a fancy to larn the fiddle too; but nothin’ else 
would do him but to larn the ‘ Cannie Soogah,’ goin’ over the 
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ould ground av his brother, and there they wor the two oma- 
dhauns, one playin’ afther the other the ‘ Cannie Soogah,’ till 
the people av the parish smashed the fiddle, and the priest 
from the alther bound thim up, undher the siven deadly sins, 
not to get another fiddle till they larnt different airs wan from 
the other. Now, what in life is the use av us if we don’t give 
something new to the world ourselves; and how can we, if 
we don’t take a start an our own hook, for life is too short to 
go through other min’s labour. Therefore, Bill, this lecture 
imanates from the fertility ay me own brain, wid the com- 
pound extract of other min’s exparience, as pipper and salt 
just to saison it. 

‘¢ Now, Plato, Aristotle, Hayrodotus, and most av the pagan 
writers, have lift us this injunction, that in the beginnim’ av 
love-makin’, or durin’ the time you are first commincin’ to 
ingratiate yourself into the affections av a woman, you must 
proceed as if you wor an a precipice, for a false stip may 
smither you to atoms. Therefore, do not rush forward all at 
wanst, and throw your arms round the neck av a woman, and 
give her a smack, which is the sublimity av coortship, but 
have the fear av a red-hot ear before your eyes, and the dread 
ay a clincher to all further proceedin’s. but in sayin’ this, 
they remark that the rule has two purticular exceptions— 
widows and maids over fifty ; the widows takin’ the sublimity 
at the onset, and widout objiction, in the proportion of 
ninety-nine in, the hundred, and the maids beyant fifty in the 
proportion of nine hundred and ninety-nine in the thousand. 
Bat, wid these exceptions, there is a graduated scale for all 
other women, before the sublimity is approached, which is 
the doorway to mathrimony. 

‘¢ You will now parsave, Bill, that our natural bint and in- 
clination only gives us the rough mayterials to work upon, 
which be study we are to improve, saysonin’ it wid the prac- 
tical exparience of ginerations before us, and bearin’ in mind 
that like causes produce like effects, as a gineral rule. There- 
fore, the sinsible man will, an his tour to mathrimony, avoid 
the shoals and quicksands where so many before him have 
suffered shipwrack, aud wid a right compass, proper chart, 
and a skilful pilot, bring his vessel into the harbour of mathri- 
monial felicity, without damagin’ a bit av timber in the ship. 

Now, there is no doubt that the science av love-makin’ is 
wan beset wid much difficulty, bekase I may call it an irre- 
gular science. What I mane by an irregular science is this— 
that the matayrials upon which you work are changeable and 


variable, and in this respect it resimbles the science av medi-’ 


cine ; for, altho’ every desaise is at root similar in all persons, 
and the organs upon which the desaise acts the same, yet it 
would be the hoighth av absurdity to preseribe the wan rimidy 
for all, therefore a code of medical priscriptions niver can be, 
owin’ to the almost infinite variety av dispositions and constay- 
tutions av the human race. It is the same wid love-makin’ for 
the like raysons. But altho’ the science av medicine is, I say, 
irregular, yet it has this advantage over love-makin’—you can 
have practical exparience in the wan, none in the other. 
Medicine is studied thayoretically and practically, love-makin’ 
thayoretically only, bekase av the softness and the tindherness 
av the faymale nature. Yet I must admit that natur, be im- 
plantin’ in us a desire for love and mathrimony, countheracts 
to some extint the want av practice. Now, Bill, what I am 
about to insthruct you in is the science av love-makin’ gine- 
rally—to lay down for you sartin fundamintal rules against 
which you niver ¢an run counther—rules from which 2 thou- 
sand branches spring, and, like the ivy in its nature, can cover 
and surround every avenue to that ould forthress, the human 
heart. I must now, however, be undherstood as addrissin’ 
meseif to the male spaychus only. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Woman is a mysterious poem which must be read many times to 
be understood ; he who has never loved but once knows the sex better 
than he who has made a new conquest every day for twenty years. 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER XX. 
[Continued from p. 610.] 


A FORTNIGHT had now elapsed, and I was still in the hands of the 
little solemn-faced practitioner—a —' patient, grateful still to 
the cause that detained me in the spot. I grew daily more loth to 
leave. My father had twice written, expressing his wish that I 
should return, or else allow him to send a physician frpm town, as 
my tardy cure made him very uneasy; and I had twice written in 
reply, giving glowing accounts of my amazing progress, and beg- 
ging to be spared a little longer, as the quiet and rest of Beech- 
hill were doing me a world of good. 

And here again I was an arch hypocrite. I could not tear my- 
self from Beechhill, and yet I had no rest—no rest by night when 
[ lay weary and wakeful ; less still by day when I sat with flushed 
face and beating heart, waiting and listening for I knew not what. 
[ should call it all presentiment, but that presentiment played me 
false in the end, for no “shadow of coming event,” no warning 
whatever was vouchsafed me, when one bright afternoon I saun- 
tered in from the garden, where I had sat reading from breakfast, 
and entering that memorable little library, saw standing side by 
side, unchanged in aspect as though I had parted from them an 
hour before, the two I had watched and waited for so long—Wil- 
liam Crawford and Herbert Lyndon ! 

Fortunately I caught sight of them before they saw me—for- 
tunately too they were talking eagerly to Annie, so that the low 
cry which escaped my lips was unheard; and next moment I was 
myself again, and going quietly up to the window where they 
stood, I held out a hand to each. 

The hand was taken, but no look of recognition given in return ; 
and then one of my many conflicting feelings overcame me, and 
I burst out—why fis name should come uppermost, God only 
knows—‘* O Willie, Willie Crawford, have you forgotten me ?” 

“ Kily, my dear!” and both hands—for the other had slipped 
from Herbert’s nerveless clasp—were seized eagerly, his face one 
bright glow of surprise and joy. 

“What acold welcome!” { murmured through my tears ; where- 
pon Annie laughed, and silent William laughed too, as he bent 
and kissed me. 

‘‘T have a warm one in my heart, Ejily,” he said then simply, 
and in no lover-like whisper, but the words touched me ; and then 
I looked at Herbert, but Herbert was gazing intently out of the 
window, and did not see me. 

“ Tlerbert, won’t you speak to me?” 

He turned round slowly. 

“Tam very happy tosee you. Pardon my surprise—you are 80 
changed, I did not know you till you spoke.” 

We sat down—Herbert at Annie’s side—and began talking some 
commonplace concerning their journey—not one word of what I 
knew must be uppermost in the mind of each.at the moment. 

* Did Mabel tell you I was here?” I asked William. 

“No.” They had not seen Mabel. ‘They had passed through 
London without stopping, for Lady Sherman and Mabel were both 
out of town, and they were eager to reach Melton without delay. 

“Then you have been at home,” said Annie quickly; “ you will 
not be running away at the end of a day or two on some dutiful 
pretence, as usual ?” 

“No, lady fair. We can delight you with our presence for the 
next ten days, or more if you will have us.” 

‘¢ 1 must be gone in two at farthest.” 

** Nonsense, Herbert. Uncle Frank and I will take care of that. 
Must he go, Mr. Crawford ?” 

“Of course he must not. He has promised me a quiet week 
here, and I will keep him to his word.” 

Soon after Mr. Vivian came in, and with his cordial presence 
and warm welcome dispelled in part the constraint that was gra- 
dually creeping over us, but even with his aid the evening passed 
heavily. 

After dinner William proposed a walk, and then I had to plead 
my lameness, and they learned the cause why Aunie and I were 
found rusticating in such a season at Beechill. 

“T thought you were but a visitor. I concluded you were stay- 
ing at Darrell Court,” said Herbert, addressing me for the first 
time. . 

WRG 

And then we relapsed into silence, and spoke no more until I 
bade him goo!-night, which I did at an early hour, for I was sick 

t heart and could endure the scene no longer. ‘ 
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I was bitterly hurt; the meeting had been so strange, so unlike 
anything I had ever pictured. I had thought it possible he might 
be wounded at my silence, and had counted on healing the wound 
with one word by telling him the simple truth ; but how to break 
through his icy reserve, how account for his evident distaste, to use 
the gentlest word, puzzled me sorely. It could not be owing to 
my silence—that he must know had been enforced. Could it be 
that even the brother-love I had taught myself to look for had 
vanished with the rest—that my very presence was a pain to him 
now as connected with the miserable past ? 

The real solution never struck me—how could it? and so I 
pe a wretched night—a pointed moral on the futility of all 

uman hopes! A little while ago, and my prayer had been, “ Oh, 
to see him—only to see him once more!” NowlI had seen him, 
and what then? 

Next day things went no better. Herbert drove out with 
Annie, and they were absent all the afternoon, and I meantime sat 
indoors chatting with William over all the pleasant bygones and 
the adventures that had befallen us since, talking as unconstrainedly 
as though that one scene had never intervened ; talking much too 
of Herbert, and listening to words in his praise such as never fell 
from rival’s lips before, honouring “silent William,” silent no 
longer, in my very heart of hearts, and wondering, as well I might, 
over the waywardness that would not let me love him too. 

In the evening there was a slight improvement. We sat round 
the tea-table in the twilight, listening to Annie’s merry account 
of the woful time she had given Herbert that day, driving her over 
hi#l and dale in her new character of Good Samaritan. ‘ And he 
has grown so abominably stupid, I'll have him as an escort no 
more. You must come to-morrow, Mr. Crawford, and take your 
turn.’ 7 

William expressed his readiness, and then she sent him into the 
garden to gather her a bouquet, and Herbert went with him, and 
after a while Annie followed them, and I sat to the piano and 
began to sing some of the old songs that came thronging round me 
like memories of the golden days when I was young. And as I 
sang on, a shadow crossed the moonlight, and a cold hand was laid 
on mine, and Herbert said huskily, “* Don’t sing those, Hily ;” and 
looking up, I saw that his face was very much softened, and that 
his eves were full of tears, and next moment he had passed from 
the room, and I was alone. But I went to rest that night very 
happy, for I knew now that pride, not dislike, had raised the bar- 
rier between us; and knowing this [ could break it easily through, 
for I had no pride—at least, { had none with him, and could there- 
fore well afford to cope all the better with his. 

“ * * * * 

So next morning, when William and Annie had started on their 
pilgrimage, and Mr. Vivian had gone to Darrell Court, I walked 
into the library and Jaid my hand on his arm as he sat writing at 
the table, and said quietly, 

‘Herbert, you were my dear brother when we parted last—what 
has changed you now ?” 

He looked up hurriedly. He had not heard me come in; and 
then he rose and moved a step back, letting my hand fall from his 
arm as he did so. 

“ What has changed you?” I repeated bravely, though sadly 
daunted by the look of his cold proud face. ’ | 

“What has changed me ?—sorrow, and shame, and pain, that 
would have killed a better man. You need hardly have asked the 
question.” 

“ All the more reason why you should not reject sympathy.” 

“Sympathy! I craved that long ago, Eily, but it never came. 
Now I have learned to do without it.” 

I was right then; pride and wounded self-love, and perhaps a 
little bit of love for me, lay at the bottom of all; and yet, though 
I knew already it must be so, the assurance that during all these 
years I had been deemed cold and ungrateful, caused me a sharp 
pang now. 


“ Herbert, you have doubted me!” I suppose my face wore a_ 


piteous look, for his softened visibly. 


* No, no.” 

“You have,” I said stoutly; “I see it in your face. You have 
wondered how the little girl you befriended could so soon forget 
you. You have called me base—ungrateful.” 

“ Never, never. At first, when my fierce agony was too hard to 
bear, I did crave one word—one line, but time taught me my folly. 
I have learned to bow to the wisdom that has cut me off from all ; 





and believe me, Miss Darrell, I do not blame——” 


ae 


“ How dare you call me Miss Darrell?” Iburst out. “ How dare 
you speak to me of the wisdom of ingratitude! O Herbert— 
Cousin Herbert, you have.wronged me. Fyom the day we parted 


| lowe, and she told me all. 
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I never heard your name but once—never knew of all this 
untli—_— 

I was at his side now—my eyes somewhat misty, it is true, yet 
not so dimmed but that I could see the look of blank wonderment 
that overspread his face at the words. 

“ Listen to me,” I went on breathlessly, “It was at dinner at 
Uncle George's, and I heard some one say ‘the Earl of Wynford,’ 
and I looked, expecting to see you, and then Walter and his wife 
came in, and—I thought then that you were dead. I sank down 
on the couch and covered my face; and then I went to Mrs. Mar- 
And when I found that—oh, forgive 
me, Herbert—when I found my hideous dream was not true, 
everything seemed r 

“Would to God it had come true!” he broke out passionately— 
“ would to God I Aad died before this dark fate befel me! Child, 


if you knew what life is to me now—what a dreary load of sorrow 
and disgrace——” 


“‘ Sorrow—sorrow, not disgrace.” 

I looked up into the white face, as he stood tall and erect before 
me, and next moment I saw what no one with a woman's heart 
could ever love to see—a strong, stately man struck down in his 
pride, kneeling at my feet and sobbing like a weary child. 

But I was not daunted now, for this was a phase of emotion with 
which my own stormy nature had fitted me to cope; so I clasped 
my hands over the bowed head, and sat still and silent, waiting till 
the wild paroxysm of pain should have passed, when I knew that 
my brother was mine again, without a struggle, and for evermore. 

Once as I sat I thought I heard a faint rustle on the terrace 
without, and that a shadow had momentarily crossed the light ; 
but that might have been the swaying of a bough in the breeze, 
and I thought no more of the matter, for I was occupied just 
then, as one often is occupied in moments of strong emotion, with 
trifles unheeded at other times—in counting the silver threads scat- 
tered through the bright curls that had twined themselves so closely 
round my heart in the old days. And after a time the paroxysm 
had passed, and he raised his head and said: 

“'TI'ry to forget this, Kily—think of me as you knew me first, 
when I wasa man. Now my heart is broken.” 

And I bent down and kissed him and called him my dear bro- 
ther, as I had done long ago when he wept over his father’s fate, 
and wished earnestly and simply, as I had wished it then, that I 
were indeed his sister, with a sister’s right to comfort and sustain, 
though a share of the same “ dreary load” should be mine too; 
and then I made him sit beside me, and without much difliculty 1 
drew from him the entire story. 

I had little to learn; the facts I knew already—the feelings I 
had surmised, not indeed in all their wild vehemence, but stall so 
faithfully as to be less startled than pained at the reality. 

Presently we had drifted into calm waters, and found ourselves 
chatting gently and affectionately, as trusty cousins and long- 
parted friends had every right todo. This was my work, and I 
was proud of my skill—doubly so as I had learned the art from 
himself long ago, though I hardly think he recoguized the plagtar- 
ism now, and | had said all I meant to say—how I remembered 
his promise to be my brother, and had come back prizing him 
more dearly, and prouder of him than before. But at this a sha- 
dow crossed his face and he said: 

“There are others to be thought of, Eily, before that old bond 
could be renewed. You may not care for the world, but your 
father and all your friends would scorn the claim of the nameless. 
That is the horror of the thing,” he burst out again, starting 
from his seat. ‘I am nothing—I have lost my identity—I wander 
the world branded and nameless, without a human creature bound 
to me by one legal or moral tie! O my God, it is this will drive 
me mad before it kills me.” 

Then I had to bring him back, and standing by him I made a 
long speech—the very longest I had made yet. I told him it was 
my turn to rule, and that he should be led by me—that my 
friends were nothing in comparison with him—that he wronged 
my father by such injurious suspicions, and I wound up by saying 
in my most impressive manner, “ Herbert Lyndon, I owe you @ 
deep debt of gratitude, and with God’s help I mean to pay it. 
Do you remember one day years ago, at Wynford, you asked me 
would I care as little for the world ‘ive years to come as I did 
then? Well, I have come back at the end of five years to verify 
my words. I care as little for it now as I did then, and in all my 











wanderings I have never met the equal of my brother Herbert. 
Does that content you? Now,” I said as I ended, “are you 
not better—more yourself than you were? Tell me have I done 
you some good—the least.” ’ a 

“Good!” he repeated in a tone of quiet energy it did me good 
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to hear. ‘You are like the spring in the desert—the fresh- 
ness of the past comes over me with your voice; you bring me 
back myself as I was when——” 

*‘ When you were so kind to me, Herbert.” 

He broke suddenly into a laugh, the first genial, natural sound 
that had passed his lips since we met. 

“They have taught you no new language abroad, Eily; you 
have come back with the same looks and the same words, un- 
spoiled and unchanged, except——”” 

‘“* Ah, yes, tell me.” : 

*‘ Of course, you never heard it before.” 

‘* No matter, tell me. Unchanged except in what?” = - 

wy you have grown very beautiful. There now, don’t be 


* ~_ foolish fellow—a woman vexed at being told she is 
retty !” 
en said beautiful, Eily.” 

Heigh-ho, and alas! Iam told these words are never used in 
real life—that they are merely brought into sentimental tales to 
heighten the effect of a pathetic passage; but I know that I said 
them to myself that night as I stood before the glass and thought 
over the events of the day, and that I wished—a furtive, stunted 
little wish, but a wish all the same—that my pretty looks had come 
to me before it was altogether “too late.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SCENERY AND TRADITIONS OF THE DODDER. 
' By J. R. O’FianaGan, M.R.LA. 





Belgard Castle, which is now the residence of one who is far 
more desirous of eae life than taking it, our highly distin- 
puished and excellent fellow-citizen, Evory Kennedy, M.D., was 
the seat of a branch of the noble house of Talbot; and many a 
fierce attack and many a stout resistance those glens witnessed 
beween the Irish troops of Imaife and the warders defending the 
pass. Some idea of the difficulties which these stout sentinels 
had to encounter may be judged from the fact, that in 1533, 
when bluff Harry VIII. was king, the O’Tooles and O’Byrnes 
beat down all opposition, and took and sacked the Castle of 
Dublin! Their predatory incursions were frequent. The sudden 
attack often took the garrison of Belgard by surprise, falsifying 
the name Belgard, “ good watch,” and the mailed men-at-arms 
succumbed to the natives clad in the saffron shirt. The repeated 
attempts caused such alarm in the burghers of Dublin that they 
held nightly “ greate watche in the citie, fearing that the same 
shoulde be pylfered, prostrated, and destroyed, whereof they never 
dreaded so moche.” During the reign of Elizabeth this state of 
things continued, and met with frequent reprisal, for the garrison 
of Belgard would sally forth, ravage the giens of Imaile with fire 
and sword, and this invariably caused the Irish chieftain to raise 
his banner. We can fancy O’Toole’s appeal : 

“* To spoil the spoiler as we may, 
And from the robper rend the prey ; 
Aye, by my soul! while on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 
While of ten thousand herd there strays 
But one along the Dodder’s maze, 
The Celt, of plain and river heir, 
Shall with strong hand redeem his share.” 

Traditions connected with the Talbots of Belgard, and their en- 
counters with the Irish, would prove highly interesting, did our 
space permit us to recount them. 

Por the geologist every spot in this region abounds with interest. 
The granite chain extending from Dalkey to Blackrock crosses 
thence to Rathfarnham, and strikes the northern extremity of 
Glenismole. It is rather coarse-grained, and the mica of light 
colour, forming large hexagonal plates. This renders the stone 
less compact than that quarried in Killiney, and we find it often 
disintegrated for several feet it depth. Decomposition would pro- 


ceed rapidly were it not for the peat covering, which serves to pro-, 


tect the strata underneath; much of what is used as freestone in 
Dublin for scouring is decomposed granite. Here is also found 
manganese, siliceous earth, and felspatic earth, with fuel in the 
greatest abundance with the highest range’ of calorific power; 
also fine white sand, and in short everything required for the 
production of glass; but from the want of enterprise in this country, 

ae. to tell a home truth, the little encouragement afforded 
reland to goods of home manufacture, these natural gifts are 
neglected. In the higher ranges the botanist will find Iceland 
moss, ae gentians, and ae the 2 saponaria officinalis, 
soap-wert, cotton-grass, cocharia-anglica, English scurvy-grass, 
broad-leaved ivy. The gooseberries and currants which grew in 


or 
in 


the peat are of large size; hazels grow well at the edges of the 
oa aoe tribu streams, finding congenial food for their roots 
in the siliceous soil, watered by the adjacent flood. 

For several centuries the Dodder entirely supplied the citizens 
of Dublin with water, but since the year 1775 the canals contribute 
a large quantity. Its importance in a — point of view 
made it the subject of repeated enactments in the Irish parliament, 
and in A.p. 1720 an act was passed which recites, “‘ Whereas the 
citizens of Dublin hath for many years been seized and 
of a water-course taken out of the river Dodder, beginning at the 
foot of Balruddery Hill, &c., which is the chief supply of water 
not only for the inhabitants of said city, but also for his majesty’s 
Castle of Dublin, and which without it would suffer great preju- 
dice”—enacts ‘‘that the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, commons and citizens 
of the city of Dublin, and their successors, shall enjoy the aforesaid 
ancient water-course, with right of entry on any land through which 
the same doth run, with power to dig and repair same from 
liability in any action of ” Some miles nearer to Dublin 
than Glenismole, is situated the weir whica diverts a great propor- 
tion of the water, coming from the catchment district above it, into 
the water-course intended to supply the city. 

Allowing the sight to enjoy the varied scenery of this picturesque 
district, where broad-based hills raise their swelling outlines on 
every side, while the mind is busy with the events which have made 
the place famous in story, we almost forget that our task is to 
trace the silvery windings of the stream. 

Following the course of the river we reach Castlekelly, a village 
on a romantic site, having the Dodder ee lunging in front 
and a mountain range serving as a barrier placed by nature for its 
shelter. The principal residence in the locality was tenanted by 
the Grierson family and we understand was formerly the residence 
of a sporting Irish gentlemen, Captain Kelly by name. Here the 
celebrated pugilist Donnelly was trained for his first fight, and laid 
in the store of brawn and muscle which won him such celebrity. His 
death took place about the same'time with that of the first Napoleon, 
whereon an enthusiastic admirer of the pugilist exclaimed—* What 
will the world come to—Boney is dead, and they have buried Dan 
Donnelly?” This master of fence was interred in the churchyard 
of Bully’s Acre, and his elegy was composed by the poetic Zosimus 
after this fashion : 

“ Beneath this pile of monumental stones, 
Lie the remains of Dan Donnelly’s bones.” 

Following the windings of the Dodder, leaving Sliabhbawn to the 
south, and the Gap of Ballynascorney to the west, we find some 
ruins on an elevated bank, and although apparently of very remote 
antiquity, they are not without remains of architectural beauty. 
This was Kil-na-sant-ann, i. e. the church of St. Anne, or Killno- 
santan; and, according to the authorities quoted by D’Alton, was 
one of the churches granted by Archbishop Comyn to the college 
of St Patrick’s and confirmed thereto by the Bull of Pope Celestine 
III.,in 1191. It never was an extensive building, judging from 
the traces now standing, which measure about eighteen paces lon 
by five wide. Around are tomb-stones, some grotesquely fallatinel, 
which mark the spot, where 

** The rude forefathers of the hamlet gleep.”’ 


On the amie: disused ~ at the entrance are granite crosses, 
those early symbols of Christianity, here in the midst of the wild 
mountains, bearing witness to the spirit of religion which hallowed 
the spot, though its influence failed to protect the emblems from 
mutilation. 

This church suffered from the hostilities between the natives of 
the rer, county of Wicklow and the Anglo-Normans, for, 
although at the first ee the English it was appurtenant to 
the see of Dublin, on the taking of an extract before the sheriff of 
the county in the year 1326, K'linosantan is stated as lying within 
the Irishry, therefore waste and unprofitable. It was demised by 
Archbishop Cobbe to the Cobbe family, who continued in possession 
for the last century, and the present representative is highly spoken 
of as an excellent landlord. Through his influence this county has 
recently had the advantage of the presence of a practical agricul- 
turist. We think much good has been effected by bringing modern 
improvements in tillage home to the doors of the small farmers in 
Ireland. It is important they should learn that the main object of 
farming—producing the greatest quantity of food for the people— 
may be accomplished in more ways than one; how, when it is not 
possible to bring greater breadth of land into cultivation, judicious 
culture may increase the quantity of produce, and by the application 





of more nutritious elements than the manure ordinarly employed, 
it is possible to improve in a material degree the quality of the 
yield, The supply of grags ip this district is good, eying, in the 
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low grounds, to the moisture from overflowing of the river, and in 
high ranges from the aqueous vapour constantly hanging over the 
mountains; and, while we gazed, the mists grew in darkness and 
density, as if desirous of affording proof what water-power was in 
these glens. A breeze came rippling the surface of the river as it 
swept through the valley, and the falling rain made shelter desir- 
able. We sought with considerable alacrity the Monastery of 
St. Ann’s Hill. A range of thatched buildings occupying three sides 
of a quadrangle—the hum of youthful voices denoting our prox- 
imity to a school—met the hurried glance we took as the drenching 
rain quickened our steps to the entrance. Having inquired for 
Mr. Collins, the founder of this establishment, he immediately pre- 
sented himself, and never was a more kindly welcome extended to 
the wet and weary wayfarer than this good religous man afforded to 
us. His appearance is very prepossessing ; of manners evidently 
unschooled in the circles of fashion, he allows his heart to speak, 
listens to the eee of his kindly disposition, and obeys the 
Divine precept—“ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” He brought us into the plain but comfortable reception- 
room, placed refreshments before us, and seemed to feel as much 
gratification when witnessing our performance in doing justice to 
his good cheer, as we did from partaking it. And there, with an 
oft-replenished fire—with the conversation of the good brother 
when his duties allowed us the benefit of his presence—with such 
entertainment as examining the pictures on the wall, all of a re- 
ligious type—visiting the adjoining oratory—perusing the morning 
paper, which we providentially brought from town—afforded, did 
we spend six mortal hours, in hope the inexorable rain would dry 
its tears and permit our egress. Then the school was visited, and 
the pupils’ copy books produced, their proficiency in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic tested, and the preceptor as usual highly com- 
plimented thereon, and finally we returned amid the falling rain to 
the warm reception-room. The present edific: and buildings 
adjacent were erected by the indefatigable zeal of this pious monk, 
who deplored that the poor children of the district should have 
neither moral or intellectual culture, and though he had many 
difficulties to encounter, he persevered. There are five brethren in 
the community, none in holy orders; they cultivate the land, and 
teach in the school, having certain devotional exercises to perform. 
We were much pleased with the homely benevolence of the founder, 
and when the rain ceased we bade him a thankful farewell. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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OLD PAT QUID’S YARN. 
By T. C. Irwin. 





’Twas in the spring of seventeen eighty-eight, 
That our vessel, having got aboard her freight, 
Dropp’d down the channel in as fair a wind- 
As ever bellied sail. To India we 
Were bound, and of the Cerise I was mate. 
The fifth day Finisterre was left behind ; 
At Cadiz for a week we shipped with wine, 
And holding thence our course adown the brine, 
Off bleak Cape Blanco met a gale; but fate 
Passed o’er us till we reached the southern sea; 
And there for three weeks more we never sighted shore, 
But straight before th’ Atlantic trade’s went scudding gallantly. 


At Cazliz, as I first forgot to tell, 
We took aboard some passeitgers as well ; \ 
All British they—a gentleman of wealth 
Named Astor, with his servants, and also 
His doctor and his daughter Pauline Fell : 
A beauty she, but with a look of stealth 
And pride and sorrow o’er her brow and face. 
Of evenings, when the sky was black as hell, 
Upon the quarter oft I’ve seen her pace 
With sullen tiger tread in the gloom that grew like lead, 
Staring norward through the darkness o’er the lurid billows flow. 


As by the round-house fire we talked at night, 
Many a curious matter came to light. 
For, of Master Astor speaking, we were told 
This rich man loved the doctor’s daughter fair, 
Who loved an English youth with all her might, 
Whom Astor, it was said, had bought with gold 
To give her up and stay at home, while he 
Bore her to India with him o’er the sea; 
But, though he loved her for her beauty rare, 
We saw both by her manner angry and cold, 
That the wrong he’d done her stirred her wrath in glance and word, 





And made her look when near him like a wild beast in a lair. 


One eve, when Isle Ascention was in view, 
And sea and sky were all one gold and blue, 
I stood to the wheel awhile; and as they lean¢ 
Together o’er the bulwark chanced to hear 
The Master Astor this fair lady woo. 
“ You say!” he said, “ your will shall ne’er be bent ?” 
“ Never!” she cried. “Then, by the Lord you fear,” 
He hissed, “ since thus you spurn me, mark me well: 
I swear it by the Heavens and by Hell, 
From which I own a dread unnamed spell, 
If mine you shall not be, alive—upon the sea 


| My skeleton shall yet embrace your beauty, Pauline Fell!” 


No more he spake, but went below. The day, 
As in those climes, died sudden; far away 
A black cloud sprung up from the west, and soon 
With it a wind; all sail was taken in, 
And all made taut—the decks cleared right away. 
On came the storm, and through the clouds the moon 
Plunged like our vessel mid the tempest’s din. 
That midnight, when ’twas blowing a full gale 
And If had gone below, a figure pale 
Passed me, but as she passed me smiled gay, 
And in the cabin’s gloom, then lightless as a tomb, 
Was lost. Why ’twas I know not, but my instigct boded sin. 
Next morn, before a sudden mighty blast, 
The ship turned beam end on; the mizen mast 
Was cut away, and for a time we tried 
To wear the ship, in which a leak then sprung 
Showed five feet in the hold; the lead was cast 
And but ten fathom found. Just then there sung 
A cry, that Master Astor too had died; 
Which made each man that heard stand aghast, 
For ’twas from her he wanted for his bride. 
We saw her father, while his hands he wrung, 
Speak with her; but the fear of shipwreck was so near, 
And thick the sky, but little heed we spared to aught beside. 


An hour scarce passed when came a fearful shock, 
As our ship struck upon a bank or rock 
Some two miles eastward of Ascention’s coast. 
The waves washed over the Cerise, yet still 
She held together firm as in a dock, 
Though water-logged and wholly helpless, till 
Next morning through the vapours, like a ghost, 
A sloop appeared, and presently hove-to; 
And in her boats our passengers and crew 
‘Were ta’en aboard—all save the man late dead. 

Thence in the Billow’s King we sailed in the wind’s wing, 
’Till o’er the surge of Pondicherry England’s flag shone red. 
There, waiting for a harque, we stayed awhile, 

Nor heard I more of Pauline Fell, whose smile 

That hour of Astor’s death ne’er left my sight ; 

But in the Argus from Madras took sail 
For England; where, one evening to beguile 
The time, when speaking of the fearful night 
She passed me, my old comrade, growing pale, 
Told me that on the eve of that same gale, 
He saw her mix a something in the cup 
Of wine that Astor presently drank up ; 
And this he thought all fair in the Doctor’s daughter there, 
Till the guineas three she gave him made him doubt that all 
was right. 


Our homeward voyage around the Cape was slow, 
From baffling winds, and fogs, and storms of snow ; 
At length the icebergs dwindling in the sky 
Gave us our rest o’ nights again, and on 
Over the bounding Trade’s waves’ azure flow 
Saw we our ship all canvas-crowded fly 
Under the sparkling stars and flaming sun. 
Nor was it till again we voyaged by 
Ascention that a storm began to blow, 
Or that we spoke a barque our lea upon, 
Which passing told us how, under our larboard bow, 
A wreck had sunk whose passengers they rescued—all save one. 


That night spread dark with tempest o’er the main, 
The thunder roared through deluges of rain, 
When scudding under bare poles with the storm 
We heard the foretop cry—‘ Look out—a wreck 
And forward running I was first to gain 
The shrouds, when I beheld—I knew her well— 
The old Cerise’s hull, and on its deck, 
Amid the surge, a white-boned skeleton 
That clasped a half-naked female form, 
Which, by the Heavens I swear, was Pauline Fell ! 
’Twas but a moment while the lightning shone—- 
They passed ; then all was black—the terrored sight was gone. 
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CITY RECORDS. 


1741, 


ASSEMBLY ROLL. 


14th August—Pipe-water committee recommended purchase of 
the mills at Island-bridge, which is agreed to. 


‘Third Friday after Michaelmas—A silver box is voted to Lord 
Duncannon, secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 


5th November—An address is voted to his Majesty on his 
arrival in England. ; 

7th December—The committee, to save money on annuities, re- 
commended that £30,000 be raised. 


15th March_The committee report the purchase of mills at 
Island-bridge. 


When Garrick quitted Ipswich, where he played a few nights 
in a provincial company, he repaired to London; but it appears he 
was unable to get an engagement at any of the great houses. He 
was then obliged to join the company in Goodman’s-fields, who, to 
avoid being sent to prison as rogues and vagabonds for acting 
without a license, presented plays to their audience gratis, charging 
them only for the concerts. There it was that the British Roscius, 
trembling between hope and fear, made his first bow as Richard 
IIl., in the year 1741. The following is a copy of the bill: 
** Goodman’s-fields, 19th October. At the theatre this day will 
be performed a concert of vocal and instrumental music, divided 
into two parts. Tickets at three, two, and one shilling. Places 
for the boxes to be taken at the Fleece tavern, next door to the 
theatre. Between the two parts of the concert will be presented 
an historical play called ‘ The Life and Death of King Richard IIL.,’ 
containing the distresses of King Henry VI., the artful acquisition 
of the crown by Richard, the murder of young Edward V. and 
his brother in the Tower, the landing of the Earl of Richmond, 
and the death of King Richard in the memorable battle of Bos- 
worth Field, being the last that was fought between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, with other true historical passages. The 
part of King Richard by a gentleman who never appeared on any 
stage; King Henry, Mr. Giffard; Richmond, Mr. Marshall; 
Prince Edward, Miss Hopperley ; Duke of York, Miss Naylor; 
with an entertainment of dancing. To which will be added a 
ballad opera in one act, called‘ The Virgin Unmasked.’ Both of 
which will be performed by persons gratis for diversion; The 
concert to begin at 6 o'clock precisely.’ 


Referring to the notice in our last number of an unfortunate 
man being pressed to death in Kilkenny for refusing to plead, it 
appears in No. 674 of the Universal Spectator, that on the 5th of 
September, 1741, was sentenced to death, at the Old Bailey, Henry 


: Cook, shoemaker, of Stratford, for robbiffg Mr. Zachary on the 
highway. 
, made and fixed in the proper place in the press-yard, there having 


On Cook’s refusing to plead, there was a new press 


been no person pressed since the famous Spiggot, the highwayman, 
which is above twenty years. Bunworth, alias Frazer, was pressed 
This punish- 
ment, it appears, was not often resorted to, even in the reign of 
George II., and was quite abolished by the 12th of George IIL., 
c. 20, which provides that all persons refusing to plead shall be held 
to be guilty. (a) 

On the 28th August, 1741, Handel commenced the Messran, 
and finished the first part on the 28th. It contains .six choruses. 
The first, “‘ And the Glory of the Lord,” is a movement from an 
organ concerto in B flat. The second, ‘And He shall purify,” is 
from a duet—‘E un fior la vita,” with a second theme subjoined. 
The fourth, “ For unto us,” is from a duet—“ N6 di voi non vio 
fidarmi.” The sixth, “His yoke is easy,” is from a duet—“ Quel 
fior ch’all albaride.” It was thus that Handel commenced setting 
to music the time-hallowed anthems for Advent. To understand 
this we must recollect Newburg Hamilton’s description of the new 


thing, an Oratorio. He writes (and no doubt under the composer's 


direction), ‘“*Mr. Handel has introduced a musical drama whose 
subject must be scriptural, and in which the solemnity of church 
music is most agreeably united with the most pleasing airs of the 
stage.” Is it any wonder that the sturdy non-juror Charles Jen- 
nens, the disciple of Collier, Nelson, Bedford, and Hicks, thought 


Handel had not done “near so good as he might and ought to 
shave done,” and compelled him “to correct some of the grossest 
, faults in the composition,” and complained of passages “ far un- 


(a) Notes and Queries, 1856, 
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worthy of Handel, but much more unworthy of the Mxssrax.”’ 
Possibly some day may turn up the memorandum asked for by 
Handel from Jennens, “ Be gan Sa point out those passages in 
the Mrssian which you think require altering.” (5) 

On the 1st October, 1741, the first concert was held in the 
Music Hall in Fishamble-street, which was then recently built. 
Handel here first performed his Messtan for the benefit of the 
city prisons, assisted by the violin of his friend Mathew Du- 
bourg. (c) | 

The “ Valor Beneficiorum in Hibernie” was printed in Dublin 
in this year (1741). It contains an account of the formation of 
the Board of First Fruits, and also the taxation of all the bene- 
fices in Ireland, and when made. A transcript of the official copy 
is in the Remembrancer’s office. The annats, or primatial profits 
of ecclesiastical benefices, was a tax paid previous to the Reforma- 
tion to the Pope by every person put into ion of a spiritual 
living. By a statute of Henry VIII. this tax in the realms of 
England and Ireland became vested in the crown, and every 
arckbisho , bishop, dean, dignitary, rector, and vicar paid one 
year’s value of their respective income, and also one-twentieth 
part of the same every year, except only for the first year, when 
it was supposed to have been paid by the first fruits. This tax 
continued to be paid to the crown till the reign of Anne, when her 
Majesty, taking into consideration the “ poverty” of the Irish 
Church, the want of glebes and glebe-houses, with the ruinous 
state of the churches, which the parishioners were not able to re- 
build or repair, was pleased, by letters patent, in the tenth year of 
her reign, to grant to certain trustees all manner of first 
arising from ecclesiastical benefices, amounting at that time to 


about £400 a-year, to be applied to the building and repairing of 
churches, to the purchasing of glebes, and also the clergy 
altogether from the payment of the twentieth part. This 


was 
confirmed by an act passed in the second of George I., and by a 
further act pasesd in Yee tenth of the same king the trustees were 
constituted a corporate body. (d) 


The following particulars of the punishment and cost of crimi- 
nals in Scotland in the year 1741, taken from the treasurer's ac- 
counts, may interest our readers: (e) 


£ 8. d 
8th Jan.—To a rope to bind a thief, and maintenance, 0 10 6 
To cords and hangman’s fee for whipping a thief, 010 0 
A full suit of cloths to the hangman, ... eee .. 1116 0 
Executioner’s fee from Michaelmas to this date, 10 10 0 
To maintaining two men under sentence of death from 
1st May to 12th June, re am ose ; Sas. 9 
Beding the two men under sentence of death, ... 0 3 0 
A pair of galows 8d. spark nails, 100 duble nails, 210 0 
Carage of large timber to the galows muir, ... us Et-S O 
12 labourds and town officers helping up the galows,... 0 3 6 
Drink to wrights and labourds, ... See e0e Re Wt ae 
Drink to the executioner, several days confined, 014 0 
Ropes to hang two malefactors and knife to the execu- 
tioner, ... sa i ah ia fees oe ie oe © 
Paid for the lether for the galows, om ee nce, M0 9 
Paid men carying the lether and two coffins up an 
down, ... oes pee om occ eee . 2 0 0 
Executioner for hanging twomen, «.. « «« 1 6 8 
Lock for the hangman’s house, ... «1 2 ss ewe, «12 OO 
Robert Smith for two trees for the galows, .. «+. 5 8 0 
The hangman’s maintenance, at two meale a-week, 
12d. a peck, from 4th May to 19th September, ... 2216 0 


(3) Notes and Queries, 1839. 

(ec) “ Whitelaw and Walsh,” vol. ii. p. 905. 
(d) Ibid. vol. ii. p. 1031. 

(e) Notes and Queries, 1859. 
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ANCIENT 
TRISH BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


a 
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THE majority of the ancient churches 
of Ireland still retain their original . 
fonts. These necessary appendages to 
a Christian temple have not hitherto, 


_ —_—— a ——— ee ee 





A font very similar in character re- 
mains in the equally early charch of 
Killiney, county Dublin. It measures 
five feet in circumference, by eleven 
inches internal diameter, and is also per- 
forated. Early examples of a quadran- 





in Ireland at least, received that atten- 
tion from ecclesiologists which has been 
excited by antiquarian subjects of much 
less interest. In England, Wales, and 
many parts of the Continent, the bap- 
tismal fonts of every period, from the 
earliest age of the Church down to 
the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
have been classified and described by 
pen and pencil; while in Ireland, a 
country richer than any other in inte- 
resting remains of this class, almost 
nothing has been done in elucidation 
of the subject. It is true that a few ex- 





gularform are found in connexion with 
several of our oldest ecclesiastical re- 
mains. 
ing five and a-half feet by four, and as 
usual perforated, may still be seen in 
the graveyard of Whitechurch, in the 
townland of Kiloughternane, county 
Carlow. The globular form, however, 
appears to have prevailed in almost 
every part of the country. 

Whether fonts of this early character 
were originally raised on pedestals or 
not, is < question very difficult to be de- 
termined. It is possible, if not proba- 


a ANS ble, that for convenience sake they 


N é N ° . 4 y 
amples of rather late date, and remark- ANCIENT BAPTISMAL FONT AT CLONARD, CO. MEATH may have been set in a frame of wood, 


able for their style of decoration, have been casually noticed in 
some of the old penny journals, or in books designed for the 
use of tourists ; but.as yet, we repeat, the subject has not re- 
ceived attention commensurate with the interest which natu- 
rally attaches to this particular branch of archeology. 

It would be out of place in a journal like the Dustin 
SatuRDAY MaGazineE to dwell at any “learned length” 
on the question of ancient baptismal rites as practised by 
the Western Church. It will suflice to say that there is 
abundant evidence of wells having been used by St. Patrick 
and many of the early Irish saints when receiving converts 
from paganism. How early the use of the font became gene- 
rally established in this country has not, we believe, been 
clearly pointed out. Itis, however, a matter of certainty that, 
im connexion with not a few of the holy wells, rude blocks of 
stone slightly hollowed, and evidently intended as receptacles 
for water, are still to be found. These are always traditionally 
referred to the earliest period of Christianity, and are held in 
the highest veneration by the people of the district in which 
they occur, as having been used as baptismal fonts by the 
saint to whom the adjoining well was dedicated. These little 


artificial hollows or excavations are not only found in stones | 


of moderate and portable dimensions, but sometimes occur in 
large boulder-like masses, and occasionally even in the living 
tock as it ‘‘crops up” above the surface of the soil. The 
hollows are usually of a circular form, and of about eighteen 
inches in diameter. 

Interesting examples may be found in almost every part of 
_ the country. In the county Dublin they can be seen at 
Rathmichael; near Loughlinstown. Others occur at Ullard, 
on the borders of Kilkenny and Carlow, and there is a fine 
specimen at Rosscom in the county Galway. 

In connexion with some of our oldest churches fonts of a 
globular form, wholly undecorated and apparently untouched 
by a chisel or hammer, except for the purpose of forming the 
necessary cavity, are frequently seen. An example of this 


kind still remains near the side of a holy well situated a few 
yards to the south of the very ancient church of Kilternan, in 
the county Dublin. It is of granite, measuring three feet 
eleven inches in circumference, by two feet two inches in its 
greatest diameter. As in the majority of early fonts, this 
specimen is perforated at the base. | 
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or placed upon a shaft of some sort. As far as we know, how- 
ever, no support of any kind has been noticed in connexion 
with even a single example. It has been observed that our 
earlier churches are remarkable for their extreme severity of 
style, and, except in some rare instances, a total absence of 
decoration. Our oldest fonts are quite in keeping with the 
architectural character of the churches with which they are 
usually found associated. ee 

They were designed probably to endure for ages, and it is 
equally probable that the earliest form adopted continued to 
be used for several centuries, or until the sculptor’s art had 
begun to be employed in the decoration of the churches, round 
towers, and other sacred edifices. In many instances it is 
but reasonable to suppose that in the re-building or re-model- 
ling of a church, the ancient font was preserved and retained. 
Thus in not a few medieval structures, and in several of 
modern date, will be found a relic of the original foundation in 
the simple bow! of stone which had been handed down from a 
period perhaps nearly coeval with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to this country. 

Our fonts, as we have already said, have not as yet been clas- 
sified. It would be out of place in a journal like the DusLin 
| Saturpay Macazine to attempt any very elaborate notice of 
their character and peculiarities. We shall, therefore, confine 
our remarks to some of the most striking and characteristic 
examples still remaining, and from a notice of which the gene- 
ral reader may form an idea of the vessel used by our ancestors 
of every age, from the period alluded to by Spenser, 

; ‘‘ When Ireland flourished in fame, 

And wealth, and goodness, far above the rest 
Of all that bear the British Islands’ name,” a! 
down to the close of the seventeenth century, when the spirit 
of Irish art in more branches than one was dinned to sleep by 
the rattle of musketry, the boom of cannon, and 
“ ’s discordant sound, 
‘Sul rolling round, and round, and round.” be 
enth century we lost all that was strictly 
dah a aoe except in that of music. Architecture 
slept not—it was dead. Construction gave place to a 
church, castle, and manor-house were burnt or aban rp , 
and the “ silver age of Anne” witnessed, in hundreds of in- 





stances, the erection of snug meeting-houses, which scarcely 


A font of this form, measur- ° 
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deserved the name of churches, but which the dominant 
ecclesiastical authorities of the time considered fitting temples 
for the worship of God! About this period too, as might be 
expected, the old fonts were set aside. ‘Their place was filled 
by delph bowls or saucers, the use of which for baptismal pur- 
poses is very general to this day in the churches of the Estab- 
lishment. We may say, to the credit of many ministers of 
the Anglican Church, that in a considerable number of instances 
the use of the font has been resumed, 

We have already observed that the earliest fonts are usually 
of a globular or quadrangular form, and wholly undecorated. 
This style appears to have continued to the close of the old 
Irish period of architectural design—say, to the eleventh 
century. ‘The earliest attempt at ornamentation perhaps con- 
sists of @ moulding round the upper portion of the bowl, as in 
the very interesting example in the glorious old church of 
Killeshin, near Carlow. Gradually the octagonal form was 
introduced, and prevailed down to the Elizabethan period, and 
even later, as dated examples show. A very fine twelfth cen- 
tury font may be seen in the ancient church of St. Audeon, 
Dublin, built into the wall near the western entrance. It is 
purely Romanesque in character, of a quadrangular shape, and 
raised on acolumn. The original font of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral is also quadrangular, and rests upon a central support, 
the eolumns at the angles being apparently only used for ar- 
chiteetural effect. Of the twelfth and thirteenth century 
churches remaining in Ireland, the fonts are usually very plain, 
of an octagonal form, and supported by a column of the same 
design, more or less deeply moulded. Throughout the dis- 


trict formerly known as ‘‘ the Pale” the fonts are extremely | 


interesting, on account of the richness and peculiarity of their 
decoration. A very curious example, probably thirteenth cen- 
tury work, oeeurs at Killeen, in Meath. The bowl only re- 
mains. It is as usual eight-sided. Three of the faces of the 
oetagon are sculptured with shields, surmounted with human 
heads in alto velievo. Another side displays a head with an 
immense coulin and beard. Probably of old the shields were 
illuminated with armorial bearings, of which no trace remains. 
The font at Dunshaughlin in the same neighbourhood is also 
octagonal. is sides are panelled, and sculptured with 
shields, human heads, and nondescript animals. One of its 
sides bears a singular device—a beast, probably intended to 
represent a cow in the act of suckling its calf; the latter lies 
upon its back upon the ground. This specimen is not per- 
forated. The entire height is thirty inches. It is perfect, 
resting upon an octagonal shaft supported upon a quadrangu- 
lar base. 

The font of Clonard is almost exactly similar in form to that 
of Dunshaughlin, but its panels are richly and curiously seulp- 
tured with designs from Scripture, and probably the local 
history of the district. The figure of St. Finian occurs amongst 
the sculptures which it bears. Perhaps the most interesting 
of all the fonts of Leinster is preserved in the Catholic chapel 
of Kilcarn, near Navan, This exquisite specimen of ancient 
design is twelve-sided, and each face presents a niche or re- 
cess, surmounted with an ogee arch displaying exquisitely- 
carved tracery. ‘Ten of the niches are respectively occupied 
by the figure of an apostle, one contains two, and the twelfth 
is devoted to an effigy of the Blessed Virgin and Child. The 
heads of the latter are crowned, and the Saviour holds in one 
hand the ball and cross, emblematic of power, while with the 
other He is blessing His mother, who is represented with 
slightly bended head and hands in the attitude of prayer. 
Kach apostle is easily identified by his peculiar symbol—Sst. 
Peter with his keys, St. Paul with his sword, &e. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the design, nor the completeness of 
execution shown in this singularly interesting work. 

And yet, but for the antiquarian zeal and devotional feeling 
ofan humble man we might now have to deplore the wanton 
destruction of this chief of Irish fonts. Some fifty years ago 
it stood in the ruined church of Kilcarn, at that time one of 
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the most popular burial-pleces in the neighbourhood of Navan. 


On the occasion of funerals. it was the custom of the young 
men brought together by the occasion to establish a kind of 
competitive examination in strength of arm, he who from the 
greatest distance could pitch a huge stone into the consecrated 
vessel being entitled to the honour of a victor! The certain 
and speedy destruction of the font became evident to Richard 
Walsh, who, after turning in his mind many plans for its pre- 
servation, ultimately determined to repair at night to the old 
church, dig a hole, and inter the font. This he safely accom- 
plished. More than thirty years afterwards, finding that the 
writer of this notice was interested in the story of the beauti- 
ful relic that had once been in Kilearn chureh, Walsh caused 


it once more to see the light, and it was soon described and 


engraved in Wakeman’s ‘‘ Handbook of Irish Antiquities,”’ 
and subsequently in Sir W. Wilde’s ‘‘ Boyne and Blackwater.” 
Poor Walsh died only last Christmas, esteemed and respected 
by all who knew him. He was perhaps the last of the 


| seannachies of Meath—the last Irishman of Leinster who had 


acquired his power of reading and writing the old language of 
Erinn from those who habitually thought, spoke, and wrote 1a 
no other language. 

As we have already exceeded the space to which we aro 
necessarily limited, we must only defer a notice of some other 
interesting fonts to a future number. 

W. F. W. 





THE LYNAGHS OF CROGHAN; 
Or, THREE SYSTEMS OF COURTSHIP. 
By CaprTraIn Wii1iAmM LYNAM. 


(Continued from page 620.) 

‘¢Now, the first and foremist av the fundamintal principles 
av love-maken’ is this, the age av the person, as near as you 
can ascertain, wid whom you are about to commince pro- 
ceedin’s ; the doses, as I will call thim, av love and affection 
bein’ regulated accordinly, but in the revarse proportion to 
medical rule, for in medicine the oulder you are the larger 
the dose ; in love-maken’ the oulder you are the less'the dose, 
always exceptin’ widows and maids over fifty, to whom the 
sthrong doses are ginerally administhered safely. Thesecond 
fundamintal is the timperamint av the person wid whom 
you're about to have daylin’s. This is av vital importance, in 
as much as your conduct must be ruled matayrially be the tim- 
peramint. The ould physiologists lay down four timpers as 
includin’ the intire human race ; some craniologists put down 
the number at five, but I, afiher mature dayliberation, put 
the number at siven. | 

‘‘ The first timper in classification is the sanguineous, or 
bloody. ‘This timperamint is known by much flesh, ruddy 
complexion, blue eyes, and redhair. - 

‘¢ The second—The melancholic, is charactherized by a thin 
frame, dark complexion, and dark hair. 

‘¢ The third—The bilious—a soort av crass between the first 
and second, and is known be the person havin’ black, curlin’ 
hair, a thick, rough, hairy skin, and a very yalla, safiron- 
lookin’ physiognomy in gineral ; but this timperamint is much 
modified and almost extinct since the invintion av anti-bilious 

ills, 
/ “The fourth—The phlematic, known be. light-colour hair 
and laxity av skin; also the person is much disposed to expec- 
thoration. 

“The fifth—The narvous, which is aisily known be a 
shiverin’ av the exthremities, and a thrimblin’ av the. limbs, 
and a powerful winkin’ av the eyes, wid. a hydrophobic avir- 


. sion to tax-gatherers, ghosts, and. bailifls. 


‘¢ The sivth—The nareotic, or sleepy,, is charactherized be 
dullness about the eyes, cocked nose, thickness av tonge, and 
gineral drowsiness av aspect. 

‘The seventh, and last timperamint is the daymoniac or 
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divilish, known be an activity av body, fiery eye, niggerly- | 


shaped lip, and grate muscular developmint. 

‘*The characther, thin, av every wan bein’ influenced be 
their timperamint, you at wanst parsave how essintial is the 
stady av physiology for to make love to parfaction, bearin’ in 
mind the sintiminis av Horace, who says, ‘ Oderunt hilarem 
tnistes tristemque jocosi, &c.’—The melancholy, siz he, hate the 
merry, and the jocose the melancholy; the lively dislike the 
sedate, and the lazy the vivacious, all which must be Jarnt 
from the study av timperamints. 

** The third fundaminial rule is the amount av mintal enl- 
tivation and the nature av the insthruction, whether it was for 
or aginst the timperamint, which you discover in the woman. 

‘* The fourth fandamintal is the knowledge av the timpera- 
mint av the father and mother av the girl you’re afther. If 
the mother should have a different timperamint from the 
father, the child will have a distinct timper av its own, but if 
the mother has a positive, as some av thim have, and the 
father a negative, as too many av thim are obliged to have, 
thin the child has no timperamint, as laid down by Sir Isaac 
Newton, bekase they destroy aich other, an the principal av 
give and take. 

“ The fifth fandamintal is the knowledge av the laws av 
hypoerisy and decate ; and this is a very important study, and 
will repay the throuble well, for it can be applied to all women, 
no-matther av what age and timperamint—and I am blowed if 
they can see it. Undher this ruie we apply the power av 
sympathy, the flatthery av wake points, the mechanical power 
ay the sayeret confidential communication, thrue or unthrue 
doesn’t much matiher. I call it a mechanical power bekase 
it is so powerful in its effects. The sayeret confidential com- 
munication is tarmed in the doctrin’ av decate as the ‘ power 
av reposed confidince.’ ‘The communication should always be 
made wid sighs and moans, and advice asked an tho matther. 
The advice received should be always praised and considhered 
the best that could be given undher the cireumstances. Now, 
this is an indirect but shure method av causin’ a woman to 
imagine—firstly, that you have faith and confidince in her; 
secondly, that she must be preferred to any wan else ; thirdly, 
that her judgmint must be good or her advice would not be 
asked and accepted. All this, if cliverly managed, reflects 
back an the man who uses this power, bekase a woinan can’t 
devist herself av the pride av her nature, and bein’ blinded 
be her vanity she cannot see through the decate. 

‘‘ Open praise av a woman requires very grate judgmint and 
ability, and must be cautiously practised, bekase custom has 
devisted it av its powers. It is not believed very often, and 
therefore inay have a conthrary effect, but a little used wid 
judgmint, and seldom, is necessary and useful. Indirect ad- 
miration and praise av @ woman is a power very grate and 
very suecessful—that is, the praise we give be our admiration 
av the taste, talint, disposition, &c., av another that we know 
the woman we are addressin’ possesses. Consayled praise and 
admiration is most powerful—that is, the praise and admira- 
tion that we communicate to a third person wid the intintion 
av its not been conveyed, as it were, but which we are shure 
will go. This is particularly flattherin’, and is a heavy 
piece av ordinanee. Another important point in the docthrine 
av decate is the power av disintherestedness. I include this, 
altho’ all women are not sought afther through intherested 
motives ; yet the exciptions are so rare that it 1s necessary to 
considher this important matther. If, thin, you intind to marry 
a woman for her property, before she arrives at that pariod 
whin she may begin to see your intintion, be every manes 1n 
your power indeavour to show and declare to her your utter 
abhorrince avy a marriage for money; for women, av all peo- 

le in the world, are the most suspicious whin they have a 
little bit av property. Condim, in the biggest and hardist 
words in the English language, all those who would marry for 
‘any other motive than for pure love and affection; name thim 
as mercinary scoundrils, discountinanced bo every law human 








and divine, and sich as should be visited wid the savvarist 
pinalties av the law. Pour out your heart in sighs and groans 
for former times, whin intherested motives was unknown ; 
give examples from histhory of pure love and its happy con- 
sequinces ; but if you can't find any, refer to Adam takin’ Eve 
widout even a petticoat, and she takin’ him widont a shirt 
to his back, as a noble instance av disintherestedness, and 
the happy result av havin’ only wan murdherer in the family 
aftherwards. However, condim and consign to etarnal pardi- 
tion that vile law that visted property in thrustees—min av 
the most diabolical characther, who have no other object in 
view than parsecutin’ the human race, and whom the Pope 
av Room placed for their sins an the dadex L.cpurgatoris. 
This self-sacrificin’ and disintherestedness an a man’s part will 
complately decave a woman, and she will niver onee think 
that you have any intherested motive in view, but will marry 
you widout any setilemints, and thin, av coorse, it’s all your 
own. 

Now, what I have thrated av up to this may be considhered 
the mintal rules av love-maken’, bein’ av an absthract metaphy- 
sical nathur; but, afiher all, it must be only takin as a soort 
av preparation to thrue coortship, owin’ to the physical eon- 
sthruction and tindher susceptibility and incogitaney av the 
SOX. 

‘‘T will now thrate av the second, or physical and most 
important part av the science av coortship or love-maken’, 
which physiologists call the sinse av touch or feelin’—huggin’, 
Sqeezin’, tossin’, kissin’, pressin’, erushin’, seroogin’, tielslin’, 
and smotherin’, are all included in the sinse av touch or 
feelin’. The greatest physiologist the world ever produced 
thus spakes av it: ‘The most gineral,’ siz he, ‘av all the 
sinses, and the most widely diffused over the body ay an 
animal, is that av tonch or feelin’. Animals that possess 
scarcely any other sinse seem always to have that av touch’ 
(and shure some av the poor craythurs av women have no 
sinse at all barrin that). ‘Indeed, so gineral,’ sia he, ‘is 
this sinse that some physiologists reduce all others to it as 
a jaynis, and suppose that smellin’, tastin’, hearin’, and seein’ 
are only a spaycious av feelin’, And shure finnerty is av 
the same opinion, and that is the rayson he considhers that 
the natural or Gracian systim av coortship, bekase ay its bein’ 
a feelin’ systim, includes the other two systims ; and there- 
fore, strictly speakin’, there can be only wan thrue method 
av love-maken’in the world—the nataral or so-called Gracian. 
No soldier could march in line agin an inimy if he didn’t ob- 
sarve the touch, as laid down bo Bonypart, Julious Oayser, 
Dan Donnelly, and all the famis ginerals av antiquity, for the 
line would be as crookit as a.ram’s horn. So in the mareh to 
mathrimony, unless we rely more or less upon touch or feelin’, 
and do it in a purty, nice, daycint soort av a way, we might as 
well let it alone. I say in anice, daycint, purty soort ava 
way, bekase if it is done in a clumsy, omadhaunish, coorse 
soort av a way, it becomes a pyson instead av a medicine. 
Take, for example, a splendid finé roast goose, stufled wid 


| praytees, and cabbage, and inions, wid a smell from 1t that 


would rise the cockles av yourheart. Well, put an omadhaun 
to carve it who, bekase he doesn’t know how, can’t hit the 
jints, goes and pulls it asundher wid a pair av dirty hands, and 
brakes the body av it acrass his knee, and lets the stuffin’ fall 
out on the flure, where the marks av heavy smokers was 
visible, and thin scrapes it up as well as he ean wid the fire- 
shovel, together wid the dust and ashes, and puts as mach av 
it as would choke a jackass on your plate; do you think you 
could ate as much ay that goose as from an illegint carver ? 
Sartainly not. Now, the science av touch or feelin’ is this 
goose, which rises the coekles av any girl's heart, but she must 
get a wing or leg av it—just whatever playses hor taste, in a 
nice, daycint, purty soort av a way. 

“ Now, in this iceeee an the science av love-maken’, I have 
only, I may say, thrown out some useful hints, for there is 
scarcely @ sintince in it that might not be extinded mto 
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book. Wid respect, thin, to what I have said, and the little 
more I intind to say, bare in mind they are only just funda- 
mintal rules, from which you can dhraw some useful hints, 
and are not to be considhered more than a mere outline av 
that science. 

‘‘ Now, as I said a grate dale consists in the good carver, 
I may say a grate dale more consists in illegant coortin’, 
for you only hack the goose be bein’ a bad carver; but 
you hack the tindher feelin’s av feminine resarve and mo- 
desty be bein’ a bad coorter. Never, thin, when you com- 
mince your practice, be too forward ; impetuosity is as bad in 
love-maken’ as on the battle-field, and many a thumpin’ fine 
slasher av a woman is lost beit. Be slow and shure, even if 
you get incouragemint, addin’ a little every day to your spunk 
and bravery, and be degrees you will get an swimminly, and 
you will find it a short-cut in the ind to the summit av your 
ambition. 

‘There are iver 80 many ways av beginnin’, so that your 
own good sinse, and the nature av the woman you have to 
dale wid, must dictate that to you. Some commince be the 
accidintal pressure av the toes undher a table; but in this 
there is some nice discretion, so a few hints here I think 
won't be out av place, and they are these. Never press a 
girl’s toes whin you are fornint her, whin she has other girls 
beside her, bekase altho’ you may think you are pressin’ the 
right girl’s foot, it may turn out you are in the wrong, for 
some women have the habit av gatherin’ up their legs like the 
horns ay a snail that you don’t know where they go to, whereas 
others stretch them out, as if they were aqual to the angel who 
is to sound the trumpet to call the dead to judgmint, and, as 
the Scripthur says, is to have one foot an the middle av the 
Say and the other an the land; therefore, as there is un- 
sartainty in the matther don’t trust yourself. Agin, niver if 
you intend to press a girl’s foot do so wid a thick-nailed brogue, 
bekase you can’t know the measure av pressure you're givin’ 
owin’ to the thickness av your sole, and alsobekase you cannot 
convey shades av feelin’ in the pressure owin’ to a want av 
spring in the leather ; therefore nivir press a girl’s foot unless 
wid a light boot or shoe. If the girl doesn’t object to the 
pressure, don’t give one unaform pressure all through, or it will 
loose its effect; but throw an additional weight occasionally 
into your foot, to show you are rememberin’ her. Niver press 
a girl’s foot when she is widout shoe or stocken’ and you an a 
ground flure, bekase you are niver shure but a bit av a nail 
or gravel may be undher her sole, and that would mortify her. 
If you hear from anybody or discover that the girl’s toes don’t 
lie even, but get over wan another, don’t press her foot, bekase 
you will nail her toes together and probably lame her for life. 
Next, niver press a girl’s foot an the same day that you see a 
calf or a jackass scratchin’ itself agin a stone, for that bein’ a 
sign o’ rain, if she has corns they are shure to be painin’ her, 
and therefore instid av playsin her, bedad you would be just 
mortifyin’ her, and that’s not what you want, you know. Agin, 
whin you wish to press a girl’s foot, take the lift side av‘ her, 
bekase the lift foot is tindherur than the right, for it’s some 
how and diver less used and more ginteeler. For a cob- 
bler will always measure the right foot for a pair av brogues, 
for he knows it’s the largist and hardiest ; therefore press the 
left foot, bekase it’s more susceptible av conveyin’ the inspi- 
ration into the soul. The lift hand for the same rayson is to 
be preferred to the right. If you can press convaniently the 
three toes that lie betune the little and the big, it is preferable 
to pressin’ the intire foot, bekase if she has a corn at all it is 
shure to be an the little toe, and if she has a bunion it will 
be an the big toe for a sartainty ; and as pressure an either 
wan or the other is a soort av purgathory or limbo, I’d advise 
you be careful what you are about. — 

“‘Niver coort a girl whin you are sated an what in the 
milithary dictionary is called a ‘ movable pivot’—for instance, 
a hape av praytees, for if you attempt to stir—and shure you 
must if you’re coortin'—the praytees will give way, and you 
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and she will slide into the middle av the flure, which before 
company is ginerally laughed at—a thing a woman is niver 
plazed at, and seldom forgives. Whin a girl allows you to 
catch her round the waist, don’t squeeze her like a bear, for 
that is not only vulgar and unginteel, but is condimned I for- 
get be how many councils avy the Church. I don’t think, even 
if it wasn’t condimned, there is much to be gained be it, as 
since the invintion av staysis there is very little or no impres- 
sion made, the stays actin’ as a non-conductor. I will pass 
over much that might be said an the principals av huggin’, 
squeezin’, tossin’, pressin’, crushin’, scroodgin’, ticklin’, and 
smotherin’, bekase nature and instinct will be your best mas- 
ters an those points. And I will now come at wanst to the 
sublimity av coortship, to which no higher pinnacle can be 
attained, bekase whin you’re at that, and can perform it illegant 
and ginteely, you’re at the hoight av terrestrial felicity and at 
the summit av your ambition. 

‘‘The laws and rules av kissin’, as it is the sublimity av 
coortship, are not so aisy a8 you may imagine. It may same 
rather extraordinary, but it’s a fact, that not one in twenty 
men know how to kiss a girl rightly. There are some men 
who go forward wid their mouths open and their tongues out, 
just as if they were afther bein’ cut down from the gallows. 
Others agin go forward to give a girl a kiss and forget that she 
has a nose an her face, and the two noses comin’ in conjunc- 
tion, it’s only bruises they get. Therefore always bear in mind 
that the person given’ the kiss, his or her nose is to be hori- 
zontal; and the person gettin’ the kiss, his or her nose is to be 
parpindicular. Or spakin’ scientifically, the noses are to be 
at right angles wan to the other—the wan gettin’ the kiss 
always bein’ the parpindicular, and restin’ an the horizontal 
av the person givin’ it. Then there is another great defect in 
the kisses av some, who make the noise—not av a pistol-shot, 
but a regular blundherbuss ; and shure enough it is a blundher- 
buss that causes it—all bekase they are too narvous and they 
don’t know the laws av sound, which the larned call acowsticks. 
Shure, what is it causes the thunder but the lightnin’ escapin’ 
in a hurry from the clouds, and the air rushin’ into the vacuum 
as quick, makes the terrible ruction. Shure, its frightful the 
way some fellows hop off, as if they wor a piece av India- 
rubber thrown agin a wall. Whin Vaynis sint Cupid to Queen 
Dido, as Virgil tells us, he was to kiss her. Now, avail the 
haythin godesses Vaynis knew more about kissin’ than any av 
thim, and therefore I couldn’t give you a betther authority. 
Now, what does she tell Cupid ? Does she say ‘ Give Didoa 
kiss?’ No. ‘ Bestow upon Dido fa kiss?’ No. ‘ Present 
Dido wid a kiss?’ No. But she tells him ‘to fix thim ;’ her 
words are, Oscula dulcia figet—‘ fix an her sweet kisses.’ Thus 
you see Vaynis tells you they are to be fixtures, which they 
couldn’t be if you rush off like the flyin’ Dutchman. Vaynis 
also, you parcave, here doesn’t put the kiss in the singular 
number aither, but in the plural—Oscula dulcia, and without 
limitation. Therefore, instid av runnin’ away afther wan, you 
are to put thim in the plural, too, and make thim fixtures. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 








IntsH MANUFACTURES IN 1767.—“ It must be a sensible pleasure to 
every lover of his country to take a view of the great progress which the 
manufactures of Ireland have made within these last 20 years, so as to 
have saved a very large demand, to which the importation of many articles 
now raised by our own industry had before subjected us.. The linen is a 
stupendous mark of the talents and industry of our people, and that has 
been attended by the improvement of another very considerable manufac- 
ture, that may be called the child of the other, which is the cambric 
manufacture of this kingdom, and in which are now employed no less than 
160 looms at Dundalk, where, in the short space of one year only, above 
70,000 yards have been made, the greater part already at market or sold, 
and it is observable that this quantity has been made between May, 1766, 
and May, 1767, which shows that this important manufacture is in an im- 
proving state, and will be of the utmost national advantage, which is 
already obvious from the gradual diminution of the importation of French 
cambries into this kingdom.” —Dublin Mercury, Saturday, May 23, 1767. 
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A STORY OF THE TIMES OF CARDINAL XIMENES. 
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Sortix,.smiles. the evening on the fair vagn of Granada. 
Through its thousand channels the Zenil flows among flower- 
ing meadows and gardens teeming with the rich promise of 
cultivation. The orange and olive groves and blossoming 
orchards fill the air with the sweet balm of their fragrant 
perfume.. The gorgeous domes, and minarets, and stately 
palaces of Granada, rising gracefully above the fortifications, 
are flooded with the golden beams of the setting sun. The 
Alhambra, like a fairy palace in its light and inimitably 
graceful architecture, looks majestically down on the city at 
its feet, as if conscious that within its gorgeous halls royalty 
alone should dwell. The tints and hues of the western sky 
are reflected on the rugged sides of the Sierra Navada, and 
high above all its snow-capped summits shine like a silvery 
crown. 

The sweet. quiet of the evening has its influence on the 
inhabitants of the city. Through many an open casement 
stream the mellow strains of guitar or lute. The fair, the 
young, and brave are abroad enjoying the delicious calm of 
the evening. Through the city gates many are issuing to 
saunter along the banks of the Zenil ; and from the shaded 
walks the merry ringing laughter, and the sounds of music, 
now faint and plaintive, and again swelling full and loud, are 
borne on the evening air. 

A few years have wrought strange changes in this paradise 
of the Arabs. But a few years hence and a Moorish sove- 
reign held royal sway in the palaces of the Alhambra, where 
the days of his ancestors glided away in the secure possession 
of power and in the felicitous enjoyment of all the pleasures 
which earth can supply. But the halls of the Alhambra are 
deserted now. No longer do dusky-faced Moors with silken 
robes and jewelled turbans saunter proudly through its courts. 
No longer does the crescent, streaming from tower and bas- 
tion, proclaim Moslem ascendancy, and that Granada was a 
place of security only to the true believer. The sceptre of 
Abdallah is broken for ever, and the soft and musical plash- 
ing of the fountains of the Alhambra in their marble basins, 
which oft had soothed the troubled thoughts of courtly flatter- 
ers, now only. wake the lonely echoes. 

But the will of Allah should be fulfilled ; Christian power 
proved superior to the desperation of the fiery Moslems. The 
once proud capital of the Moors opened its gates to receive 
Ferdinand the Catholic its king and emperor, marching with 
his triumphant army in all the pomp and circumstance of 
martial array. The banners of Castile and Aragon hold the 
jlace of that emblem which all true believers are prepared to 
follow to victory or death, The mosque and Christian church 
now rise side by side, and the followers of Christ and the 
Prophet mingle together in the streets and market-place. ¢ 

The twilight is gathering round the city—the ‘‘ Allah Achar 
from the minarets of the mosques tells that the hour for 
Moslem prayer is at hand, and the Moors from different parts 
of the city are proceeding to their places of worship. but 
with the cries of the priests of Islam mingle the sweet silvery 
tones of bells. The vesper chime brings joy to the Christian s 
heart, but strikes on the ears of many of the Moslems with 
telling’ significance. It brings to their recollection thoughts of 
a golden age of chivalry and unrivalled excellence in literature 
-and many of the fine arts—thoughts of freedom lost, and do- 
minion and power and opulence gone for ever. And with these 
gloomy misgivings within their souls, what wonder that the 
Saracen should deem any actof revenge on his conquerors 
pleasing in the sight of Allah ? . 

Among the crowds who thronged to the various mosques 
might be observed a man of striking mien and appearance. 
His easy and dignified carriage, his jewelled turban and silken 
~cbes show him to be a man of no ordinary station. His fea- 
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tures are intelleciual—perhaps handsome, but guile seems to 
lurk in his furtive glance. He walks with rigid brows and 
down-cast eyes, seemingly heediess of the crowd aronnd him, 
for he is alone with his own thoughts. This is Zegri, & man 
distinguished for learning and influence among his country- 
men. 

In quite an opposite direction a party of three young men 
are approaching, conversing gaily as they come. ‘Their dress 
bespeaks them Spaniards and Christians. The noble bearing 
and beautiful person of one of the party mark him as superior 
to his companions. His rich dress of crimson velvet and 
brocade shows off his graceful figure to the best advantage. 
His massive forehead, his eyes clear and sparkling, his ex- 
quisitely shaped lips, speak of his intelligence, frank sincerity, 
and resolution. This young man is Don Francisco Da Tale- 
vara, nephew of the amiable Archbishop of Granada, 

The party is not observed by Zegri till the ringing laugh of 
Don Francisco causes him to start from his reverie. A smile, 
which in the lugubrious twilight is not observed, passed over 
his dark features as he observes the party. He salutes Don- 
Francisco in his sweetest accents: 

‘¢ The airs of Granada are balm this evening. Even on your 
éver-joyous disposition they seem to have an influence. But 
for what new chivalrous feat are you now preparing ?”’ 

** For none, good Zegri,” replied Don Francisco. ‘‘ With tho 
conquest of Granada these seem to have ended. Have you 
heard that the African corsairs are still very troublesome ? 
The voice of the mendzur from yonder minaret sounds like tho 
croaking of an owl. We go, Zegri, for evening service to the 
cathedral—wilt thou not accompany us ? Why, man, you louk 
as if the ghosts of Omar and Abu Baher came nightly to disturb 
you since you became a Christian. Arouse thyself, man, and 
accompany us ; we may hear Ximenes himself at the cathedral.” 

Zegri declined on plea of pressing business, and pursued his 
way. Meanwhile we accompany I'rancisco and his companions 
to the cathedral. 

The edifice exhibited much of the graces of Moorish arehi- 
tecture. It had once been consecrated to the faith of Islam, 
but is now fitted out for the Catholic worship in a style as 
splendid as the powerful sovereigns of Castile and Aragon 
could afford. A thousand lights, gleaming and sparkling like 
stars on the high altar, revealed the whole interior by their 
dazzling brilliancy—the pillars of many-coloured marble, 
the exquisitely wrought forms of saints and angels, the rich 
paintings. A canopy of the richest cloth of gold studded with 
diamonds overhangs the altar, and from it is suspended over 
the tabernacle a crown of the most precious gems. ‘The mas- 
sive candlesticks, the large crucifix, and all the ornaments of 
the altar are of purest gold. ‘To do grateful homage to the 
God of battles tor the victory vouchsafed, the trophies and 
banners won during the protracted siege are suspended from 
the gilded dome. ‘The cathedral is already thronged, as the 
occasion is one of more than ordinary solemnity. Ona throne 
prepared for the occasion, and surrounded by ecclesiastics 
vested in the robes of their different offices, is seated a figure 
which fascinates all as if by a spell. ‘That figure, tall and 
emaciated, and clothed in the gorgeous robes which are peculiar 
to the highest dignitaries of the Catholic Church, sits with a 
dignified ease and composure. His massive forehead is with- 
out a wrinkle; his eagle glance is fixed with an expression of 
ealm and tender regard on the assembled throng. ‘‘Lhis is 
Cardinal Ximeues, Primate of Spain, Grand Chancellor of 
@astile, and Inquisitor-General of Aragon. 

{he choir had just finished—the last solemn tones of the 
Magnificat are dying in faint echoes along the gilded roof. 
The Cardinal arose to address the people, and as he spoke 
che usual sallow hue of his emaciated countenance gave place 
.o a deep flush. His clear penetrating eyes flashed brighter 
than ever ; his figure, tall and imposing, seemed to dilate itself 
into more than human dignity ; and his voice sounded clearly 
and distinctly in the most distant portions of the cathedral— 
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now loud and full as the swelling peals of an organ, again 
sinking almost to a whisper. He spoke of the ravages daily 
committed by the Moorish corsairs from the coast of Bar- 
bary. He gave a touching description of the Christians who, 
daily carried off by the enemies of their country and their 
faith, were doomed to perpetual slavery, or condemned to 
death—or, more dreadful still, cast into loathsome dungeons to 
rot and perish. He called on them to co-operate with him in 
adopting the means necessary to prevent effectually such 
terrible calamities. He promised that before Spanish prowess 
and the invisible arm of God, the crescent would soon disap- 
pear from the Mediterranean, as it had done before from 
Spanish soil. 

The audience was visibly moved by his discourse. For 
many a Christian household in Granada was then mourning 
for the loss of a father or fond brother, or dear friend, carried 
into slavery by the ruthless pirates. Accordingly, as Ximenes 
was .»xious to man as quick as possible the galleys which he 
had outfitted for an African expedition from his own private 
purse, hundreds of the flower of Spanish youth emulously 
sought to be enrolled for the service. The amiable qualities 
and acknowledged bravery of the young Francisco marked him 
at once as the most eligible person for holding the arduous 
and honourable office of commander. His chivalrous mind 
rejoiced at the prospect of hazard in an honourable cause, 
and he yearned for the moment when an engagement with the 
infidels might give him an opportunity to vindicate the glory 
of the Christian arms. In a few days the squadron was ready 
to weigh anchor. 

We left Zegri pursuing his solitary course after parting with 
Francisco. He now proceeded at a quicker pace—he passed 
by the least frequented streets, over the Hill of Martyrs, to the 
Alhambra. He entered its courts, but all was quiet there. 
The stillness was broken only by the soft plashing of the 
fountains, which were throwing up their watery jets to catch 
the rays of the rising moon. Zegri looked around, and up to 
the aerial chambers of the beautiful palace. On the terraced 
roof moves a figure robed in royal apparel. Zegri starts, and 
involuntarily passes his hand across his brow; but the phan- 
tom disappears! He thought it resembled the unfortunate 
Prince Boabdil El Chico. The apparition moved him deeply ; 
he passed through the court with a thousand dark thoughts in 
chaotic confusion within his soul. 

He entered a verandah on the opposite side, into which the 
silvery moonbeams streamed silently through the luxuriant 
foliage of the creeping vines. After proceeding some distance 
he entered a recess where nature and art combined to form a 
pleasing arbour. Neither the costly vases, with their rare 
flowers scattering sweet perfume abroad on the evening 
air, nor the graceful statues half hidden beneath the green 
leaves, nor the rich couches, nor the tesselated pavement, 
attract his attention. He bends anxiously down for a moment, 
then presses a secret spring in the floor, and descends through 
an open trap-door which closes carefully again. A flight of 
marble steps conducts him to a passage, along which he hastily 
proceeds. The darkness is profound, the air thick and 
heavy ; yet on he goes hastily, listening only to the echoes of 
his own footfalls on the pavement. Suddenly a flood of light 
iluminaies all around him—yet the golden lamps from the 
ceiling are not lighted. Zegri, an educated man, accounted 
for it by supposing some of the gases of the place to have 
ignited. He did not therefore feel alarmed. 

But now a voice is audible, borne in melancholy but distinct 
tones along the lonely passage, and Boabdil again appears 
before him. In one hand, raised aloft to heaven, he holds a 
copy of the Koran ; in the other the Moslem banner sparkling 
with precious stones. He stands for some time motionless, 
as if absorbed in prayer. Then, with an expression of wild 
despair, casts Koran and Crescent in the dust, and vanishes 
With an agonising groan. ‘‘ O Allah,” cried Zegri, trembling 
and livid, ‘* wherefore has the glory of the people perished ? | 
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Wherefore has the unbelieving Christian desecrated thy holy 
places, and with conquering arm made desolate the palaces of 
thy kings? By the soul of the Prophet, Zegri shall avenge 
the spirit of Boabdil!’” With these ominous words he hastens 
from the palace, and soon emerges in a beautiful gardén, where 
he breathes more freely. He proceeds hastily through its 
walks and winding alleys to a secret door in the garden wall, 
which gave egress into the open vaga. Before him rose some 
gently undulating hills, thickly wooded with olive trees. Hoe 
moves thither. 

In the thickest depths of this grove two men are seated 
under an aged olive. They converse in a low and subdued 
tone. Asif fea ul of detection, they look at brief intervals 
cautiously around, and anxiously catch each sound. Their 
dark complexions, their scimitars and turbans, bespeak them 
Moors ; their peculiar dress shows that the ocean is their 
home. These men are African pirates awaiting an interview 
with Zegri. 

‘‘Hafed, I fear Zegri will not come to-night. He should 
have been here as the moon was rising over the summits of 
Sierra Navada, and now she shines softly down on the red 
towers of the Alhambra. Those Christian dogs may have 
prevented his coming.” 

‘‘But, brother Hassan, are you quite certain that Zegri is 
not a true Christian? By the Prophet’s cloak, I fear that 
ere we rejoin our companions on board, we shall see the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition.” 

‘‘ Fear not, Hafed; Zegri is still a true believer, and he 
shall deliver this Christian squadron into our hands as a 
pleasing offering to the Prophet. He pretended to become a 
Christian merely with a view to gain some of the Cardinal’s 
wealth, together with his confidence, and that of the young 
Talevara.” 

A gentle rustling of the leaves causes them to start. In an 
instant the sheen of their scimitars sparkles in the moon- 
beams. But Zegri’s appearance dissipates their fears. 

‘‘ Brothers,”’ said Zegri, ‘‘ the Christian squadron weighs 
anchor soon, and I must be with Don Francisco by early 
dawn. My words must therefore be few; my arrangements 
are made. I have informed Don Francisco that the corsairs 
are off the coast of Oran. Our galleons shall ride at anchor 
in the harbour adjacent, which I have already described to 
you. Such spoil will cost the Moslems little trouble. By 
Allah, my scimitar thirsts for Christian blood !” 

With these instructions the corsairs hastened to the har- 
bour, and Zegri betakes himself to the city, which seems 
to sleep in the quiet moonbeams. As he approached the 
gate of Los Molinos, sounds of sweetest music, and laughter, 
and merry voices came floating to his ear through the calm 
atmosphere, breathing peace and quiet. But to Zegri’s 
troubled soul they bring no balmy influence. On he goes in 
stern heedlessness of all around him. 

The sun shines joyously on the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. With swelling canvas, and the banners of St. James 
and the Cross proudly streaming from mast-top and yard- 
arm, the Christian galleons scud before the breeze across the 
silvery waters. The sailors’ song from the forecastle mingles 
sweetly with the voices of the soldiers on deck, who talk with 
enthusiasm on another victory over the infidel. Already they 
hang on the bosoms of their long-lost friends and companions, 
now rescued from their loathsome dungeons. In imagination 
they sever the heavy chains of their terrible bondage—again 
the Cross triumphs over the Crescent. 

Fernando da Talevara, the good and amiable bishop of 
Granada, not doubting Zegri’s good faith, made him acquainted 
with the particulars of the expedition; and Zegri, with the 
well-affected zeal of a neophyte, assures the bishop that Don 
Francisco by following his instructions will effect an easy 
triumph over the African hordes. Hence the direction of the 
squadron is intrusted to Zegri. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
(Continued from p. 622.] 


Anp now to the restless perturbation of all these weeks and months 
there followed a blissful lull—a time of deep, unruffied calm, when 
my troubled little bark had floated into clear, still waters, and at 
last lay firmly anchored and at rest. 

I was very happy—not with the wild tumult of my poor little 
love-dream, nor yet the “sober certainty of waking bliss,” known 
toso few: something between the two—much, [ should think, the 
feeling with which a traveller through the desert comes upon an 
oasis, and sits down by the stream-side to rest and drink his fill. I, 
too, had crossed an arid tract and sat me down by the stream-side. 
Presently I should have to rise and join the great caravan with 
which I was to travel on through all time; but meanwhile I 
would sit and drink, and taste to the full the sweetness of this 
the last glimpse of the vanishing past that could ever gladden 
my eyes. Myself I would take back, as I had lain treasured in the 
heart of a friend, with all the youth, and brightness, and hope I 
had left in his keeping, which in all my wanderings I had never 
found again till new. 

And now, I am sadly afraid that some of this may read very like 
nonsense, in which case I must strive to atone in principle for what 
I lack in sense, and failing in that, put forward in excuse the only 
plea Lhave to offer—namely, that I, the writer, am “ but a woman,” 
surely to all impartial male judges an excuse for anything short of 
imbecility ! 

Now, as regards principles, I had been strictly honourable and 
straightforward through all this. Stolen pleasures may be sweet, 
but | for one had no mind to try ; so on the day following the con- 
versation I detailed in my last chapter I sat down and wrste tomy 
father, telling him that Mr. Crawford and Herbert Lyndon had 
arrived, and expressing my readiness to return as soon as it suited 
him either to come or send for me. 

But though all this looked very straightforward, I confess it was 
merely a snare wilfully set by me, and into which, as I had cun- 
ningly calculated, the gentleman of the old schovl fell quite as wil- 
fully, for next post brought back his reply, to the effect that now 
we had our friends to enliven us, and that 1 was mending so 
rapidly, he saw no use in our returning to town for the short time 
he could remain, asin a fortnight, at farthest, he purposed being 
at Darrell Court. 

** Philip,” he said in conclusion, “ would have written, but that 
he every day planned running down to see you, and has only been 
held back by me. The dear, boisterous lad would turn quiet little 
Beechhill into a bear-garden if I were not by to keep him in order; 
so I have had to promise to hasten down, and you may conse- 
quently expect to see us both at the time I mention.” 

From this it would appear that Philip and I were not very 
ardent lovers, or at least not devoted correspondents ; and such was 
the case. I had never received a letter from him in my life, for 
Philip lacked the skill of a ready pensman, and would far rather 
ride a steeple-chase, or lead {a forlorn hope, or, as I once saw him 
do, leap from a bridge into the swollen river beneath, and draw 
three drowning creatures to the bank—any possible thing in short, 
rather than face the mildest orthographica! difficulty that lay be- 
tween him and the composition of even a love-ietcer. 

In other words, Philip could not spell. He had never learned 
at Eton; I had tried to teach him when in Italy, but failed. “ The 
climate,” he said,” was not favourable to English ;” and consider- 
ing the number of great men who had contrived to dispense with 
the accomplishment, I thought it as well to ‘eave him in his happy 
ignorance. 

But enough of Philip; he was as little to me as I fancied I was 
quickly becoming to him—and besides, he would not be with us 
tor fifteen days to come ! i 

Fifteen days! fifteen ages of peace and delight—when Herbert, 
and William, and Annie, and I, grave and gay as nature or chance 
had made us, floated down with the tide, taking no more heed of 
earth or earthly things than if we had not been reasoning beings, 
which at the time I sagely question if we were. 

I was very happy. I had dreamed once and had had a rude 
awaking—there was no such shock to be dreaded now. Then I 
had mistaken the nature of his love; I knew its meaning and its 
power now, and I was dreaming no longer. If ever a shadow of 
regret mingled with my thoughts it was when I found that something 
of the glamour he exercised over,me I exercised in turn over hin— 
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that something of the mirthful temper and bright face I had missed 
at first came back to him day by day ; for then I felt that the loss 
had not been mine alone—that had he loved me and not yielded 
to the brief madness that had wrecked us both, not I only but he 
also would have been far happier than we had any chance of ever 
being in life again. 
: But — poet Who could ever reach a story's end if 
ey pau the way at every stage to question the “ might 
have beens” of their lot: ? aire . m 

One curious circumstance that came to my knowledge during 
this time added not a little to my happiness, since it relieved me of 
a pain that had long lain heavy on my mind. 

Opening the little ebony desk one day I chanced upon the old 
pocket-book I had picked up on the terrace at Wynford, and be- 
fore I could hide it Herbert, who was standing by, caught sight of 
the clasp, and held out his hand. 

“ That looks like some of my property, mignonne ; what is it?” 

As I had brought back my old language, he had forgotten none 
of his. 

“ Nothing, Herbert.” 

- Nothing! a little girl’s nothing, which means something. Give 
it to me.” 

There was no help for it, so I related the whole cirfumstance, 
though I would rather far have held my peace, for it told of a 
gentler care for him than there was any need he should remember 
now. 

‘**T wonder you do not hate me, Herbert.” 

“ Hate you, darling! Why ?” 

“For all the sorrow I have caused you.” 

He stood looking down on me with a troub'ed face, the pocket - 
book in one hand, the other clasping mine—the same face and 
attitude I had seen that morning when 1 broke from him to 
rescue Alice Clive. 

“What do you mean, child?” he stammered. “ You cannot 
know—you have never guessed x 

* That wretched packet, Herbert. Oh, if I had never found it !” 

He dropped my hand and turned away, his face flushed to the 
temples. 

“The packet had nothing to do with it. I never read a line— 
never opened it—I lost it. Was that what you meant ?” 

“You lost it! Oh, thank God!” And I gave a great sigh of 
relief and gratitude. 

“ And so it has lain on your poor little heart all this time that 
it was you dealt the blow. 1 wish you had, Kily—I wish you 
had.” 

“Thank God! I am so happy !” 

“No; I did the deed myself. This pocket-book might have led 
the way, but as it was, I found out all by chance.” 

“ As to the packet,” he resumed hesitatingly, “ I'll tell you about 
that. You remember the morning you gave it to me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T had been up all night examining papers, and the floor was 
strewn with a heap I had thrown aside to burn. When the acci- 
dent happened I rushed downstairs, and I conclude I threw the 
packet down among the rest ; and when the fuss was over I heard— 
that you were missing, and | went in search of you, and forgot all 
about it. Late that night I gathered up the whole heap an 
burned them to ashes—the packet, of course, among the rest, for, 
when I remembered it next day it was nowhere to be found, though 
I searched the house and grounds every inch, and as I locked the 
door before I went out to look for you, it is not at all likely that 
anyone could have taken it. 

“JI did not mind the loss so much as I would have done at 
another time, for I was greatly harassed; and soon after the truth 
came out, and then, of course, it was easy to guess the contents. 
The man had repented, I suppose—or perhaps in revenge for my 
handiwork had disclosed all. It would have been the same in the 
end.” 

It was a great happiness to me to be free ofa burthen that had 
weighed on me so long; and yet—why I could not tell, but I felt 
disappointed. I had no presentiments now—that day was past ; 
not one shred of silver lining to the clouds that had settled down 
so dense and black ; and yet by somestrange contradiction, I could 
not help feeling vaguely sorry that the packet (1 had it clearly 
before my eyes at the moment—every mis-shapen letter of the 
words * Herbert Earl of Wynford, from James Markham”)—the 
packet that had cost me many a tear should have vanished un- 
opened and unread. 

* * * * * 
My restlessness came back in part as the day drew near that was 
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to bring my father and Philip—for notwithstanding his placable 
mood when we had spoken on the subject, I could not tell in what 
spirit the former would meet Herbert; but I need not have ruffled 
my tranquillity, for the meeting was a very commonplace one after 
all; my father, as he bowed to Mr. Vivian's introduction, merely 
remarking, “I have had the honour of meeting this gentleman 
before,” and then turning to William Crawford, to whom as “a 
dear old friend of mine, papa,” his greeting certainly was far more 
cordial. | 

But it was not for me to quarrel with that; and whatever awk- 
wardness might have been felt by any of the party was covered 
by Philip’s exuberant delight at seeing us again ; though when the 
first flush of excitement had passed away, I could not help remark- 
ing that my bonnie young duke seemed far tamer and less mirthful 
than I had ever seen him look before. 

Now, Beecbhill was not one of the “castle homes” of the land ; 
on the contrary, it was a very contracted dwelling, and could by no 
means accommodate the number of important personages assembled 
beneath its roof; therefore my father was for removing that day 
with all his household gods, and taking up his abobe at Darrel, 
Court forthwith. But Annie would not listen to this. ° 

“ Darrell Court was still in a fuss—she had gone over on a tour 
of inspection, and knew all about it; it could not be ready for days 
to come.” And the dilemma was becoming serious when Herbert 
solved it by suggesting that William and he should take up their 
quarters at the village inn—a regular tourists’ paradise, as he 
described it, and leave Beechhill to my father and Lord Tarbert. 

This arrangement answered admirably, with an amendment from 
Philip to the effect that he should form one of the outlying party— 
but then it could not be permanent; so next day my father would 
have it that Annie and I should go to the sea-side. He was sure 
we required change. Annie looked pale; and then Mrs. Annesley 
wanted to have us, and Lady Bland, and Lady Something else—a 
ureat many great people, in short, wanted to have us; but we did 
not choose to be had; so J settled that matter by arguing that since 
it was now the close of July, and we should be established in Darrell 
during August, it was not worth making a change for so-short a 
time, and that if Mr. Vivian was not tired of me I was, better in 
Beechhill than anywhere else—and in Beechill it was finally de- 
cided’ we should remain. 

I was sitting in the porch late that evening when Philip (er- 
maine came and put his arm round me (the others were walking 
in the garden, but my lameness still kept mea prisoner), and said 
softly, ‘* Eily, my dear, we are very near September now.” 

* Yes, Philip.” 

“Have you thought since about—what—you promised ?” 

** I have.” 

“O Ejly, you are not treating me well. You think me a boy— 
a great harum-scarum fellow, with no heart—and I am very un- 
happy; you cannot tell s 

And poor Philip bowed his head on my shoulder, and uttered 
something very like a sob. 

I looked at the frank, handsome, boyish face, as it lay so white 
in the moonlight, and a terrible fear crossed me; but at that. mo- 
went a step grated on the gravel without, and William Crawford 
passed quickly down the path on his way to the gate. 

I started up. “O Philip, you are very foolish. See what you 
lave done. ‘There, there, 1’ll tell you all; I'll speak to you some 
other time—to-morrow.. Good-bye,” and I hurried away, leaving 
him rooted: to the spot, the very picture of mute amazement. 

I was bitterly provoked. William had seen us—lI was sure of 
that, and what must he think ? 

Within the last few days I had become dimly aware that between 
me and the accomplishment of my. notable scheme there lay more 
difficulties than I had at first apprehended. 

William Crawford loved me—I was assured of that; yet neither 
by word nor look had he told me so, and such being the case, what 
was I to do? .. To. hold this poor lad longer in suspense was shame- 
iwi ;- if my. late surmises concerning him were incorrect, I had al- 





love me—and from his manner to-night what else. could I think — 
and if William never should again ask me to be his wife, why all 
my plans for the future were scattered io the winds, and I was 
once more at.sea as rudderless and adrift as before. 

I-cried myself to sleep that night, and awoke next morning with 
a terrible headache and a wearyful conviction that my search 
—_ peace and happiness was destined to be a fruitless one, after 
all. 


Going in to breakfast, I found the party already assembled—all 
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Herbert that he preferred remaining in the inn, in consequence of 
a violent headache which had kept him awake all night. / 

‘‘ He said a walk would set all right, and that he would come up 
in the course of the day; but you will lose your ride, Annie—he 
bade me make his excuse.” : 

‘* No need of that, Miss Vivian,” said Philip eagerly; “* 1am as 
tall a fellow, and can ride as well as Crawford any day. Won't I 
do ?’ 7 | 

Philip had carefully avoided meeting my eye, and, I fancied, 
caught eagerly at anything that promised escape for a time. 

“Won't you do?” laughed Annie. “I should think you would— 
the best rider this season in town !” 

As I lefé the room, Herbert. handed me a little packet... _.. 

‘This is the poem you wished to read, Eleanor; I want your 
opinion on two or three passages [ have marked. Will you oblige 
me by reading it at once—now ?” , | 

It struck me that there was stress upon the last word; and as I 
took the packet from him, I looked up, but. his face was turned 
away. 

‘Hereby hangs a tale,” thought I, as. I mounted to my room. 
I cut the string, prepared to follow his request literally; and as I 
opened the book, a slip of paper fell from between the leaves, and 
fluttered to my feet. I picked it up. 

‘Make an opportunity of seeing me for half-an-hour undis- 
turbed. I must speak to you at once.” eg 

I had not the faintest conception what this could mean; but [ 
was tired trying to solve riddles, so I sat down by the window, 
opened the book and read the first few pages, carefully noting the 
passages where he had pencilled the margin; then I collected my 
drawing materials, and went downstairs. 

“ Herbert, would you iaind rowing me to the island ?_ William 
was scolding me for neglecting .my drawing, and I promised to 
‘ake a sketch of the old abbey for. him. . The poem seems very 
beautiful. You could read for me while I draw.” , _. 

My father looked up, amused and a little surprised at my cool- 
ness. Women always puzzled my dear papa; “the never could 
make them out,” he said—“ me least of any.” But he said nothing, 
so we went out. «ils Raia leche 

Neither spoke during the time it took us to reach the boat and 
row to the little island in the middle of the stream; and it was not 
till he had found me a seat among the ruins, and taken one beside 
me, that I broke silence by asking, ._, | . | 

‘“‘ Now, Herbert, what have you brought me here to say ?” 

“ First, you must answer me one question. You said lately that 
you wished me to be your brother. Were you thoroughly. in 
earnest when you said that, Eily?—did you mean it in your 
heart 7” 

Did I mean it in my heart? Perhaps not; yet I was thoroughly 
in earnest, none the less. | prey 

“ Yes, Herbert, I was thoroughly in earnest.” oe 

“If I overstep a brother’s right—if I hurt or offend you, will 
you forgive me?” 

 T will.” | ‘eae ae 

‘‘ Now then answer my questions one by one. Are you engaged 
to Lord.Tarbert ?” 

‘‘ Conditionally, yes. 
within a certain time.” 

** Do you love him?” ) | , 

‘“*T like him—very much. Ido notlove him.” ..._. 

“T thought so. He—of course he loves you, poor fellow !” 

“ Of course he does no such thing !” I said rather bitterly, “I 
am not so very irresistible—that is,” I added ruefully, * I think— 
l hope not.” How could L be certain after last night? 

A smile crossed Herbert's lips. __. | * 

us ar there would be no broken hearts in the case, Eily ?” 

No.” ili Yo degous tsi 

“Now, then, I will tell you what I brought you here to say. 
Last night I learned for the first time. that, William Crawford 
loves you, I read it in his face, and I drew,the story from him 
word by. word before we slept. I must have been blind—blind, 
blind, not to have seen this. before. O Eily,, William Crawford 
has a. noble heart—I never knew how noble and true till now; 
and—this Philip Germaine is a fine lad, but he is no husband for 
you. William is the only man on earth to whom J could give my 
sister. I owe him a deep debt of gratitude—there are few things 
I would not sacrifice to pay it back; and for his, sake, and your 
own, and for mine, Eily, you must promise to be William Craw- 

ford’s wife.” ’ oi . 

He spoke in the gentle firm tone that had subdued me many 4 
time, holding my hands and gazing steadfastly into my eyes, and I 


I can break the engagement if I chose 








felt from the first word that resistance was impossible, and I had 
no resource left but to comply. 

“ Did he bid you tell me this ?” 

“Surely not—he does not even know I have come. He told me 
you loved Lord Tarbert, that he overheard words last night that 
put it beyond all doubt; and when I urged him to try his fate 
again, he said he could not—that he loved you so well it would 

Tr —— 

“Poor dear Willie! the truest, the bes?, after all.” 

The words came to my lips almost involuntarily. 

He broke off abruptly, and rose from his seat. 

“ What may I tell him ?” 

I rose too, my face in a glow, to which resentment and wounded 
feeling might have added a tinge. But how could he know this? 

“Tell him he may come—here. I will wait for him here—go.” 

He held out his hand with a smile, rather a tremulous effort. 
“IT need hardly have pleaded his cause so warmly. What! will 
you not let me thank you? God bless you all the same!” 

He walked quietly to the bank, stepped into the boat, and rowed 
away ; and then I sat down, and covered my face with my hands and 
waited. It was all so strange and unexpected—coming too from 
him! I remember thinking it rather hard that I should be called 
on to pay Herbert Lyndon’s debts of gratitude, and not seeing 
very clearly how it could be done by me; but he had seemed to 
think it both feasible and fair, and I had promised to comply—and 
besides I had meant to marry William Crawford, therefore why 
should I murmur. So I sat quietly waiting on till I heard the plash 
of oars, and looking up, saw the boat rounding the point of the 
island. Then I rose and walked down the path to meet him. 

“ Eily, is this true ?” 

Looking in the truthful earnest face, so full of love and trust, I 
dared not be untruthful. I could not speak, but 1 held out my 
hand, and that was enough. 

“‘ My darling, my darling, God bless you! O Eily, I never hoped 
for this!” 

Then I was clasped in his arms; and, seated side by side, I 
listened to the outpouring of his long pent-up love, and at the close 
I bowed my head on his shoulder, and sobbed out, **O Willie 
Crawford, I de not love you as your wife should love you—only 
have patience with me, and it will all come right in the end!” 

And William answered softly, ‘“‘ I have been patient a long time, 
Kily ; you need not fear to trust me now.” 

. * * x 

It was late in the afternoon when we returned to Beechhill, and 
sending William in search of Herbert, I went direct to my father 
and told him what I had done. 

He was greatly disappointed, and not a little ruffled at first ; but 
I quickly soothed him down. I reminded him of his own words, 
that my happiness was his chief care. I said that in marrying one 
who had loved me so truly and so long I was taking the best means 
to insure it—that William’s pretensions were second to none, not 
even to Philip Germaine’s ; and I wound up by asserting, in round 
terms, that he was far too good for me, that I never could be grate- 
ful enough, and that I felt honoured beyond my deserts at being 
the object of his choice. ; 

“And now, papa, will you bring -Philip to me, and let us settle 
this at once.” 

My father looked aghast. To his Grandisonian notions, such 
haste was unseemly, indecorous! Break off one engagement, and 
enter into another, discard one suitor—such a suitor too—and fill 
up the post he had vacated, between breakfast and dinner! What 
was the world coming to? a 

“My dear, you have a most energetic mode of doing those 
things. Cannot we defer it till to-morrow?” 

“ No, no, papa; now—this moment. If you will not go for him, 
I must go myself.” 

Philip’s face looked rather blank when he heard the news, which 
my father thought necessary to break to him in the gentlest manner 

“ © Eily, I did not think you would treat me so, after all!” 

He said the words pathetically enough, but the sounds of his 
voice set my fears at rest. There was no knell of departed hope 
in its tone; Philip would not die broken-hearted. 

I laughed. “ Now, nonsense, Philip; [ am not blind—remember 


Gertrude Rivers.” ie 
our own fault,” said Phili desperately. 
“T beg your pardon—I mean—I loved you very dearly, until 
“ Until you met Gertrude—I know you did; and I loved you 
too well to let you make such a blunder. You foolish boy, you 
would have found it out too late if I had not had better sense. I 
never meant to do you such a wrong.” 
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: “I was going to tell you all last night, Eily, if you hadn’t rua 
way. 

“I wish you had, it would have saved me a bad headache ; but I 
forgive you now, for Gertrude’s sake.” 

Then Philip laughed, and we kissed and made friends; and the 
semi-betrothal was broken. 

* * * . . 

Standing in the porch that night with William, Herbert 
out on his way to the village; and considering that he was a 
successful ambassador, and that I had promised to pay his debt, I 
thought he might have looked a little less gloomy and ungenial. 
And passing Annie’s room an hour later, I stole softly in, and bent 
over her as she lay, and kissed her and told her what I had done; 
and considering that Annie was my friend, and that I was a happy 
bride-elect, I thought, moreover, that Annie might have shown 
more sympathy. But these things passed from my mind as I 
locked my door, and drew forth a certain little box, and took 
therefrom certain things, not so precious intrinsically that I need 
have viewed them with such wistful eyes—a packet of letters, a few 
bunches of withered flowers, a pencil sketch of a little girl with 
long rippling hair, and a short crisp curl such as never grew on 
thas little girl’s head, two or three scraps of poetry, and a pair of 
gloves—and piling them carefully on the hearth, set fire to the 
precious heap, and stood watching with reluctant eyes till the last 
tiny atom had smouldered to ashes. 

Then I lay down and slept. “Something begun, something 
ended, earns a night’s repose.” I had ended the past—severed it 
from me with a sharp decisive stroke, and had begun the future, I 
rom fulfilied the poet’s behest, and might well claim the right to 
sleep. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Next day Philip left us and returned to London, the least lachry- 
mose of rejected suitors, and ten days later saw the household at 
Beecbhill dismembered, and my father, Annie, and I established 
at Darrell Court. | 

Annie’s removal had not been effected without considerable 
difficulty, for at the eleventh hour she had a host of objections 
to make. She could not come—her school had gone to rain while 
she was idling; and as to the garden——and then Uncle Frank 
and Herbert would be lost, would die of sheer starvation if left to 
themselves—they were the most helpless pair in the world; and 
old Mrs. Corbet was blind, and let the maids do just what they 
please. ‘The thing was impossible. 

But my father said no—the thing was not impossible. The 
gardener could mind the garden, and the schoolmistress could mind 
the school; and “as to Uncle Frank and Herbert, it would go 
hard if they died of absolute hunger while the larder at Darrell 
Court was so well supplied as he trusted it should be under his 
rule.” 

The latter name was emphasised courteously ; and as we drove 
away next morning from pleasant Beechhill, my father held out 
his hand to the owner, and said: 

“ Mr. Lyndon, you will allow Eleanor to repay in her own house 
the kindness she has so often told me she received from you. Nay, 
don’t shake your head ; this wilful little girl must have her way. 
She must not be thwarted now.” 

“ Eleanor must forgive me, and you too, Mr. Darrell. I have 
broken with the gay world—I am a hermit now.” _ 

“That need be no obstacle. The gay world will not throng 
round us for a month to come. Meanwhile you cannot refuse.” 

“Thanks. On those terms I shall be most happy 

“© Wonders wiil never cease,” thought I, as 1 closed my eyes, 
and lay back in the carriage. Who could have dreamed a short 
while since that my father’s deep-rooted prejudice would so quickly 
vanish, subdued by the same gentle glamour that had beguiled me 
long ago? Yet so it was; I had seen the change with wondering 
eyes—iad noted it day by day, when I might have been far better 
employed listening to the warm pny, > of William Crawford's 
now freely-uttered love, and had known from the first moment to 
what it should inevitably lead. 

The scales once fallen from my father’s eyes, he could no more 
help loving him than—than I could; no more refuse to pay 
homage to the sorrow, “ the reverend thing’ borne with such quiet 
simple pride, to the patient energy and high resolve that could 
triumph over such deadly wrong, than he could belie his ows 
native gentlemanhood, and be his kindly truth-loving self no 
longer. 


o appreciate Herbert had long been my unconscious test of a 
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‘liberal education.” Not to do so surely argued some unaccount- 
able mental obliquity, and from this grave charge my father now 
stood exonerated. 

{ thought so one evening when I saw them together, one so 
stately and imposing in the vigour of his green old age, seated 
Doge-like in his cushioned chair of state; the other in the prime 
of the beauty which neither time nor sorrow had impaired, stand- 
ing by with his handsome head bent low, speaking with the gentle 
deference which the son of the preux chevalier always paid to grey 
hairs ; and when my father laid his hand on Herbert's arm, saying, 
“Tush, my dear boy, that is folly—sheer romantic nonsense’— 
words never said but to Philip, whom he had hoped to call his 
son—I knew that the deed was done, that my world-wise father 
at sixty-five was as surely under the spell as my wayward-hearted 
self had ever been at fifteen. . 

I had not caught Herbert’s words to which my father had so 
replied, but I heard his answer : 

‘You may call it folly, Mr. Darrell; to me it is stronger than 
wisdom—it is necessity. I looked my hard future in the face from 
the first, and accepted all its penalties. I will earn what fame I 
can for my father’s sake ; but no woman shall ever be asked by 
me to forfeit an honourable name, since I have not one to give in 
return.” 

I heard no more—indeed, so far I had played eaves-dropper, for 
I had come in from the garden unperceived; and I now thought 
it best to go out and seek William, who was to leave us next day 
to carry what he termed “ the happy news” to Melton in person, 
and who was looking so very disconsolate, that common charity, 
all duty set apart, obliged me to compassionate and make much of 
him for this one night at least. 

We went to Darrell Court early in August. My birthday 
would be in the first week of September, the remainder of which 
month would be deyoted to festivities consequent on that impor- 
tant event ; and alier that I was to go on a visit to Melton Hall, 
Then I would return, and spend the following two months at Dar- 
rell, and William and I were to begin our new life with the new 
year—in other words, we were to be married on the third day in 
the ensuing month of January in the year of grace eighteen hun- 
dred and 

One, two, three, four. five—for five months longer I was myself, 
"> “T=chnor, I had discarded * Miss ™:-~°'l”_mentally, I 
iutu..—suuch as one casts off a stiff brocaded robe in the dog-days, 
to don a cool fresh muslin in its stead; and I breathed freer for 
the change. Then Eily Wychnor should merge into * Eleanor, 
wife of William Crawford of Melton Hall.” 

‘* Eleanor Crawford!” I wrote the name over countless times, 
and in every imaginable sort of hand—in the “neat Italian” 
acquired during my foreign travels—in massive German text—in 
staring capitals—in the round school-girl caligraphy learned under 
Father Cyril—and finally in a compound of all four; but under 
no possible combination could I get it to look at all like my own. 
{ have sat for an hour patiently copying the “ Crawford” of Wil- 
liam’s clear signature, till I obtained an exact fuc-simile; but 
somehow when I prefixed my own “ Eleanor” to the performance, 
it would not look all of a piece; and at length I gave up the at- 
tempt, comforting myself with the reflection that since I was 
neither a public character nor an eminent philanthropist, nor 
anything else that must needs rush into print, and since too I had 
lew correspondents, and was but a sorry letter-writer at best, it 
was not worth disquieting myself, that my future name never could 
or would assume a familiar aspect in my eyes. 

Five months, and one of these months was mine to spend 
exactly as I chose; and, under the plea of recent illness, I chose 
to spend it in perfect quiet and repose, in which mood Annie, 
somewhat to my surprise, seemed very well disposed to meet my 
views, But Annie was a good deal changed from the gay Queen Mab 
of a few weeks past. Her brilliant spirits had quite deserted her ; 
her colour, soft as the peach-bloom, had vanished too, and altoge- 
ther she looked more like a lily—a very drooping lily indeed— 
than the bright rosebud that had bloomed so fresh and sweet at 
the beginning of our London season. 

I was too selfish to heed this until Herbert drew my attention 
to the change; and then when I questioned Annie, she denied that 
there was anything the matter, contradicting her assertion by 
bursting into tears next moment, and sobbing out, “That her 
mother had died young of consumption, and that she supposed 
she was te die young too.” 

“Don’t tell Uncle Frank any of this nonsense, Eily,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘Iam nervous and worried, that is all. Til be myself 
again before the great day comes, We have three nice quiet weeks, 








ee 


you, and Herbert, and I, and we must make the most of them 3 80 
don’t mind me.” 


We had three nice quiet weeks, @ad we made the most of them, 


| Annie, and Herbert, and I; for Herbert, true to his promise, came 


and spent the greater part of every day he could spare, helping us 
to we ay the time, that hight else have hung somewhat envy, we a 
manner highly satisfactory to us both. 

We explored every nook of Darrell Court from attic to cellar, 
penetrating even to the vaults beneath the old abbey, where the 
Darrells of many generations lay mouldering to patrician dust. 
We rode or drove round the country to every fair point of view 
within a circuit of several rhiles, when Herbert and Annie rambled 
about, while I industriously sketched the same for William’s delec- 
tation, taking heart when Herbert would ask me “‘ Which is the 
church steeple, and which the poplar tree, Eily?” or gravely. re- 
mark, “I did not see that gipsy camp as we rode by—ah! I beg 
your pardon, it’s the group of furze bushes in the glen, is it ?”— 
taking heart, under this pitiless banter, from the consideration that 
since the originals would soon be in William’s possession, my in- 
accuracies, however startling, were not matters of such mighty 
moment, after all. 

{ro BE CONTINUVED.} 





SCENERY AND TRADITIONS OF THE DODDER. 
By J. R. O’FtanaGan, M.R.LA. 





In the wild district of Ballynascorney are traces of moraines, 
similar to those we have observed in Switzerland, produced by the 
action of the ice in the formation of glaciers, and possibly the 
same cause produced them here. ‘The rural mansion of an estima- 
ble gentleman, well known at the Equity side of the Exchequer 
when that jurisdiction existed—Gerald Tench—is situated in this 
region. 

Following the course of the stream, with the hills of Tallaght 
looming against the horizon, the verdant lawns and waving woods 
of Friarstown skirting the right bank, the face of nature, well 
washed by the rain, looked bright, as the sun-light fell on the 
beady drops clinging to grass and bough. We enjoyed the scenery 
much, as did a lark, mounted high in air, which hymned its blithe 
song in peals of thrilling melody. lle? 

Friarstown, now occupied by Mr. Shields, an enterprising native 
of Scotland, who gives considerable employment to the agricul- 
turists of the locality, is so called from occupying the site of a 
Carmelite friary. : 

Nearly half a century ago, when Friarstown was occupied by 
the owner, Mr. Ponsonby Shaw, a daring murder was pe , 
which led to the execution of nearly an entire family. Mr. Shaw’s 
ploughman had incurred the enmity of a man named Kearney, who, 
with his four sons, had been heard speaking in threatening lan- 
guage against the ploughman, and, on the Sunday previous to the 
disappearance of the ploughman, declared, “they would have his 
life.” Some nights after this the ploughman had been in the house 
of Richardson, one of Mr. Shaw’s gamekeepers, and when about 
leaving, Richardson remonstrated with him on the danger of going 
home so late. The other laughed at the idea of the Kearneys 
putting their threat into execution, and even prevented young 
Richardson escorting him armed, as he p . The ploughman 
set off alone. The night was clear, and he might have gone a 
quarter of a mile, when the silence of the hour was broken by the 
report of a shot. The Richardsons rushed tewards the place whence 
the sound came. Much dust was on the road in one spot, but 
trampled and in heaps, as if a violent struggle had occurred ; but 
no human being could be seen. Part of a suspender, identified 
as worn by the ploughman, was picked up—all of him that was 
ever seen since. A search was made in the Kearneys’ house, and 
a hammer clotted with blood and hair, which the medical witnesses 
believed to be human, fastened suspicion upon them, which the proof 
of their hostile declarations towards the life of the plonghman hard- 
ened into certainty of guilt. ‘The Kearneys were not indicted for 
murder, as, in the legal phrase, the corpus delicti that a murder 
had been committed by some one was essentially necessary to be 
proved, and in their case the body was not found. A great au- 
thority on crown law, Lord. Hale, advises that in no case should 
the prisoner be convicted where the dead body is not discovered, 
when the presumption of murder arises from the fact of disappear- 
ance. ‘They were tried for conspiring to murder, and though de- 
fended by Leonard MacNally, were convicted and hanged on the 
Dodder bank, opposite Firhouse. The youngest sou’s life was 
spared in consideration of his youth. 
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‘We rambled through the grounds of Friarstown, whence fine 
views are caught of the nei bouring mountains, and the eye 
glances on # varied scene, the vicinity of the mansion are 

acres, bearing promise of rich harvests. Beyond lies a 
wild tract ma by a diversity of verdu n corn fields, 
with patches of brown peaty sod, or, higher on the hilly, furze and 
heath. ‘Fhe bridge y grog fo river is picturesque, and we traced 
the silvery course of the Dodder to Oldbawn through a valley 
with steep banks. From the disproportion of the size of the stream 
to the stony bed of the river, we may guess how formidable an 
——— it presents when the rains of winter increase the might 

its ete a ear the bridge rises a steep hill bounded on the 
right by the Friarstown demesne, on the left by the banks of the 
river, from the summit of which a charming view is obtained. This 
led us to the townland of Boer-na-breena—Anglice, “the road of 
the Byrnes.” The smalt Roman Catholic chapel is very plain— 
totally devoid of ornament, and enclosed by a strong wall. The 
course of the river through this district is tortuous, and the banks 
to the south steep and shelving, while the northern art level. We 
proceeded along the road, where, in former times, the O'Byrnes 
made their fierce forays upon the stranger and the foe. No rude 
shock of war disturbed the quiet of the country. Nature was in 
repose, and the river, as it flowed onward, seemed to murmur a 
soothing song, which might have fulled the fishes to sleep, if they 
preform such an act. While noting the sunshine and the shadow, 
as the fleeting clouds swept over the sky, loud above the surging 
stream and rustling of houghs came a tuneful song, gushing from 
a manly throat, as the voealist plied his task by the river side, A 
comfortably-clad female peasant, whose countenance, glowing with 
health, denoted considerable intelligence, was attracted by the song 
and, taking advantage of a gap in the hedge bordering the road, 
stood still to contemplate the joyous workman carolling gaily in 
the meadows below. When we overtook her, and our eyes, fotlow- 
ing the direction of hers, rested on the unconscious object of our 
scrutiny, the young woman bespoke us thus: 

“Why then, sir, I can’t help wondhering how merry that chap 
is, singing there ablow, and his wife only berried these three 
weeks, 

“ Perhaps,” we mildly suggested, “they did not live happily 
together, and: he is. glad to be rié of her.” 

“ Troth, if they did not, sir, twas his fault, and not hers. An’ 
she was the second he had—a great deal to good for him.” 

‘“‘ Then he’s clearly ready for a third! What kd of a man is 
he?” 

“A green, soft gossoon, not fit to say boo to a goose.” _ 

“Ah! these green, soft gossoons are the boys for the girls,” we 
observed, and i ired in a confidential tone, “* Maybe you’d have 
no objection to bim yourself?” 

* Long life to your honour, I’m much better off. I havea ekne 

dacint boy of my own,” she replied; and as we journeyed on she 
entertained us. with an account of her husband’s and children’s 
good qualities, whieh, we: believe, were far more interesting to her- 
self than the detail would be to others. 
. At Oldbawn the Dodder is crossed by a bridge of three arches, 
and here, as indeed all through’ the course, the breadth of the 
stony channel, when viewed with reference to the slender stream 
sielin over the narrow water-course, is indicative of the sudden 
inundations to which the river is subject ; and the lofty arches de- 
note the necessity of ample vent for the volume of water rolling 
from the mountains. e rested in the pleasant. cottage of Mr. 
James M‘Donnell, whose paper mills are adjoining, and accom- 
panied him to visit the ancient mansion beside it, which deserves 
an ample notice. 

The sun was shedding a rich hue of gold upon the old walls as 
we approached the mansion, the tall chimneys and peaked roof 
denoting it. a mine of unexplored wealth to us, for whom pointed 
gables and stone mullions have an indescribable charm. It is im- 
possible not to remark it possesses little in common with modern 
dwellings, and standing far removed from the road, as if to avoid 
the prying eyes of wayfarers, seems to entrench itself in its own 
quiet dignity. Our companion having unlecked:the door, led the 
way through dark passages until we stood in the old hall, where a 
large stone chimney- piece, surmounted by a well-executed coat of 
arms, also in stone, in high relief, attracted our attention. We 
marked. on the shield the chevroa between. three bucks’ heads 
cabossed. In the centre of the hall stood a billiard-table, on which 
doubtless, many a.bold wager had been staked, when fair dames 
and gay cavaliers suceeeded the most reverend prelate, to whom 
we conjecture the dwelling owes its erection. It was a glimpse 
into the past—that old hall with the twilight of antiquity shroud- 
ing every object, and the dusky gloom of the parting day barely 
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| revealing deep recess or darksome doorway. We passed through 

the latter, and beheld an apartment which is a goed specimen of 
the domestic architecture in general use during the Tuder reigns, 
The room measures about twenty-eight feet long, by twenty-six 
wide, and the walls are wainscotted. The ceiling is supported by 
transverse beams richly carved ; but the ancient chimney-piece is 
the great ornament. ‘The top slab is supported by carved figures 
at each end, attired as in the costume of the sixteenth century, 
and bearing arms—one a sword, the other a spear. From the 
centre over the fire-place rises a castle with circular flanking 
towers, in the front of which are figures extremely well executed 
in bass-relief. One appears issuing from the gate, some at the 
base, others on the walls. We searched clos ly for some inscription 
to ascertain what. place this piece of sculpture represented, but 
found nought save the date, 1635. 

We consider this house was erected by Laneelot Bulkeley, who 
succeeded ta the Archbishopric of Dublin on the death of Arch- 
bishop Jones in 1619. Dr. Bulkeley was the eleventh and youngest 
son of Sir Richard Bulkeley, of Beaumaris, by Agnes, daughter of 
Thomas Needham; and we bave the Bulkeley arms blazoned on 
the shield over the fire-place in the hall. Then the regal visitation 
of 1615 defines amongst the Iands of the see “also all that one 
field or small park on the lands of Tallaght, on the north side of 
a grove on the lands of Oldbawn.” In 1635, the very year the 
house was built, Archbishop Bulkeley had a confirmation from the 
king to him and his successors of all former grants, liberties, and 
privileges belonging to the see; and in 1640, a private act seeured 
to William Bulkeley, priest, several and respective estates in the 
counties Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare* William Bulkeley, priest, 
was perhaps a son of the Archbishop. Dr. Bulkeley left several 
children by his wife Alice, daughter of Roland Bulkeley of Con- 
way. His life, as given in D’Afton’s excellent work, abounds in 
interest. “Spent with grief for the calamities of the times,” the 
Archbishop died at Tallaght, 1650, at the advanced age of 82. 
His remains were interred in St. Patrick’ Cathedral. ‘The only 
literary effort of his which is known seems to have had a patriotic 
tendency, being directed against the evils of absentecism, It was 
a pamphlet called ‘ Proposals for sending back the Nobility and 
Gentry of Ireland.’ Like many other similar works, it produced 
no effect. As we cast our eyes upon the panelled walls, against 
which some family portraits hung, and observed the deep revesses 
of the windows through which the light fell upon the ancient floor, 
we perceived another room adjoining the dining-ball, and only 
separated by a thin partition. his, on inspection, seemed a sort 
of closet where a student might indulge in seciusion if desirous of 
solemn meditation. A heavy staircase, with carved oak balustrades, 
led to the upper chambers, and seemed so old and quaint as if only 
fit to be trodden by ghosts. ** This house,” we remarked, “* seemed 
well adapted for the haunt of spirits. It would not be ditlicult to 
weave a legend about it.” agit: 

“There is one already,” replied our friend. . [t is said to be 
visited once a year by the ghost of the Archbishop, and an old 
nurse of mine firmly believes that on the auniversary of his death, 
he drives up in a stately old coach drawn by six black headless 
horses, driven by a hea iless coachinan, who, wit two black liveried 
footmen, also without heads, walt beside the coach door while the 
Archbishop gets out. A loud knock is heard at the hail-door, 
which is instantly thrown open, and the prejate passes into the 
house. She doesnot vouch for his delaying further tham while 
visiting the different rooms ; but his majcsiie step 1s heard im each 
part of the mansion, until he sweeps through the ball on his return, 
when, having completed bis annual survey, he re-enters the coach, 
the headless servants resume their places, the horses move on, and 
the cortege vanishes. Dreaming of the oid hall and iis ghostly 
occupant, of strange sights where 6 men’s heads do grow beneatis 
their shoulders,” and the difliculty of putting a snalile im the mouth 
of a headless horse, or how to drive without reins, we sunk mito a 
sleep which was much needed. 

Morning beheld us ready for the continuation of our ramble, and 
a bright sky was flecked with soft, downy ciouds. Birds piped 
gaily from hedgerow, nook, and field, filling the air with melouy ; 
flowers, which a fair friend of ours poetically described as “ the 
Scriptures of the earth,” cast forth their fragrance on the balmy 
breeze; and the varied avocations of busy lie claimed the labour 
of hand or brain. ‘The schoolboy repaired to his task, the agri- 
 eultural workman sought the field, the artizan his forge, his plane 
his loom. We drove to Callaght, and entered the Dominican Friary, 
picturesquely built within the shadow of the range apes 3 of — 
archiepiscopal palace. — This mansion formerly the resi nce 
John Lentaigne, Esq., is now tenanted by the brethren of the 








* D’ Alton’s “* History of the Archbisheps of Dublin,” p. 271. 
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Order of St. Dominic, and derives very considerable interest from 
the fact that since a very remote age the place has been, with little 
interruption, in the occupation of ecclesiastics. A brief glance at 
its history shows this. So far back as A.D. 788 an abbey was 
built, whither a celebrated bishop (AZngus), to avoid the fame his 
virtues had won him, came seeking for admission as a lay brother. 
The Abbot Melruan (who we suppose was one of the Ryans or 
Mul Ryans), having no suspicion of the sanctity or rank of the 
applicant, yielded to his entreaty, and for some years he was em- 
ployed in the most servile duties of the monastery. By some 
accident his secret transpired, when he was at once obliged to 
abandon his lowly station, and become the head of the house, 
where he died abbot in 824. On the violation of the Termon 
lands, which were exempt from tribute, a bold deed was done by 
the monks of Tallaght. Holding the king (descendant of Nial) 
responsible for the act of his tribute-gatherers, they seized his 
chariot horses on the eve of the Tailtean games. This had the 
desired effect ; ample reparation was made to the monastery, and 
rich presents, by way of atonement, expiated the offence. This 
was the cradle of the Culdees—i.e., servants of God, who were 
secular priests attached to the cathedrals and collegiate churches. 
They possessed lands in various parts of Ireland, and, like other 
priests, observed celibacy. us 

Situated on the confines of the Pale, and deemed a good position, 
the English built a town here, and in 1310 a royal grant passed 
for three years to aid the bailiffs in inclosing the town. A few 
years later the Archbishop of Dublin obtained a remission of 
money due to the treasury in consequence of his building Tallaght 
Castle. Watch and ward was much needed in the vicinity of the 
Wicklow chiefs. The castle could hardly have been built before 
the place was stormed by the O’Tooles of Imayle, who in 1331 
sacked the bishop’s palace, made prey of 300 sheep, slaughtered 
the bishop’s servants, and encountered, in a pitched battle, Sir 
Philip Brett, who, at the head of a body of men from Dublin, 
came to the rescue. The rescue was a rout, for the mountaineers 
had the best of it. Then the Lord Deputy entered into a contract 
with one of the O’Tooles, who undertook to provide forty hobillers 
or horsemen, and fifty armed foot to protect the boundaries from 
Taliaght to Windgates against the forays of the Irish. This place 
was the principal residence of Archbishop Browne, who had for 
his neighbour a predecessor of the present Lord Chancellor Brady, 
whose country seat, Hazelbrook, is situated near Roundtown in 
this locality. The archbishop had good reason to speak well of 
the Lord Chancellor, as appears from the following letter, dated 
the 16th of February, 1538, addressed to the Lord Cromwell: 
“God knoweth what a treasure the king’s majesty and your lord- 
ship have here of my Lord Chancellor, who is a right wise gentle- 
man, and a judge very indifferent, and sifteth matters depending 
before him full briefly, to the great ease of the king’s subjects, the 
poor suitors. And for my part, I may well account him to be my 
especial friend, for during fourteen or fifteen days this council 
time I was his continual guest.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A DEATH-BED PRACTICAL JOKE. 

In 1741 the Earl of Rosse, a dissipated man, being on his death- 
bed, the Dean of Kilmore thought it his duty to write him a letter 
exhorting him to repent. After the earl read the letter, he 
ordered it to be put in another cover and directed it to the Earl 
of Kildare, and persuaded the Dean’s servant to take it to this 
address. The Earl of Kildare having read it with surprise and 
indignation, showed it to the Countess, saying that the Dean must 
be mad. She, equally amazed, remarked that it was not written 
in the style of a madman, and advised her husband to speak to the 
Archbishop of Dublin on the subject. The Earl accordingly ad- 
dressed the Archbishop thus: 

“6 Pray, my lord, did you ever hear that I was a blasphemer, a 
— a gambler, a rioter, and everything that is base and 
vile 

“You, my lord,” replied the Archbishop— every one knows 
you are a pattern of humility, godliness, and virtue.” 

“ Well, then, my lord, what satisfaction can I have of a learned 


and reverend divine, who under his own hands lays all this to my [ 


charge?” 


“Surely no man in his senses, that knew your lordship, would 
presume to do it; and if a clergyman had been guilty of such an 
offence, your lordship will have satisfaction in the spiritual court.”’ 

Upon this, the Earl delivered to him the letter, saying that it 


had been brought that morning by the Dean's servant. ‘I'he 


\ 


Archbishop immediately sent for the Dean, who at once obeyed 
the summons. Before he entered the room, the Arcbhishop asked 
the Earl to go into an adjoining one while he spoke to the Dean. 
When the latter entered, his Grace asked him if he had written 
the letter, and when he had admitted it, reproached him for send- 
ing such a letter to so respected a nobleman. But he replied he 
had only done his duty, and was ready to abide the consequences, 
He then retired with some emotion, leaving the Archbishop and 
the Earl as much in the dark as ever. The latter sent at once for 
a proctor of the spiritual court, and committing the letter to him, 
directed that proceedings should be taken against the Dean. The 
next day the Archbishop, knowing how ruinous it would be to the 
Dean to enter on a suit with so powerful a person, went to his 
house, and advised him to ask the Earl’s pardon. 

‘“‘ Ask his pardon—why the man is dead !” 

** Lord Kildare dead ?” 

“No, Lord Rosse.” 

*‘ Did you not send a letter to Lord Kildare yesterday ?” 

‘** No; I sent one to the unhappy Ear! of Rosse, who was given 
over, and I thought it my duty to write as I did.” 

Upon examining the servant, the whole matter was explained, 
and the only sufierer was the poor footman, who lost his oe 





ST. FRANCIS’ ABBEY. 
By the Author of “Traces of the Crusaders in Ireland,” “ Alice,” &c. 


“Item, die Martis, scilicet xv. Kal. Decembris, fuit maxima inundancia aque, 
qualis a XLta, annis ante non est visa; que pontes, molendina, et edificia funditus 
evertit et asportavit ; solum altare magnum et gradus altaris de tota abbacia Fratrum 
Minorum Kilkennie, aqua non attigit nec cocperuit.”— Friar Clyn'’s Annals, 1338. 


I'll tell you a storied anna! And, like sacrilegious robber, 
Of the good old Father Clyn— Treading down each holy way, 

Five hundred years it has slept its sleep, | From vestibule to nave and cell, 
Its parchment couch within: And base of tower grey; 

It is of the holy Abbey And down crashed stainéd window 
Of the Friars Minors olJ, And arch and campanile, 

In the Kalends of December The monster torrent trampling them 
In quaint rude Latin scrolled. Beneath its naked heel. 

In beauteous niches nestled 
The mud and hideous slime, 

Or over many a painting 
Long spared by pitying time— 

O’er rare and ruined sculptures 
Of saintly forms serene ; 

Till neither place nor pedestal 
Could evermore be seen. 


In the dreary time of winter, 
When the rains and winds were free, 
And the lightning, like a spirit, 
Flew over the land and sea, 
Down burst the mountain torrents, 
And, as man ne‘er saw before, 
Rent far and wide, with turbid tide, - 
The gentle banks of Nore. 


Aifrighted stood the burgher— 
And each hour but fed his fears— 
For never craftsman witnessed 
The like for forty years ; 
The millers’ wheels were torn 
Like osier stems away, 
And stores and stately mansions, 
And terraced gardens gay; 
And every beauteous edifice 
That looked into the Nore— 
The walled-up turrets of the rich— 
The cottage of the poor— 
Were swoa!lowed in the deluge 
That, rcaring, swept along 
Against tie sandy bastions, 
And uncer the bridges strong, 
Untiltheir groaning arches 
Were gorged and choked to death, 
And bursting fell, like battle shell, 
Into the flood beneath. 


With devastating thunder, 
The horrid foe raged on, 
Until of the long-loved Abbey, 
There now remained alone 
The steps, and the sacred altar 
With its tapers, and holy shrine, 
And chalices, like the halos 
That circle the soul divine. 


But there the great waters halted, 
And shuddered and trembled o*’er— 

The gathered foam, like a barrier, 
Heaped up the shrine before. 

And never did wave move further, 
But lowered its foamy head, 

And one after one ebbed on and on 
Back to the broad Nore’s bed. 

Whilst there, in the midst, was glowing, 
With vases of silver and gold, 

And robings all breathing incense 
In every opening fold, 

The altar, with lighted tapers, 
And its steps all bright and broad, 

Like the sacred tent in the desert 
’Mid the chosen tribe of God. 


And now the howling waters, 
Clomb up the Abbey walls— 

Rushing into port and portal, 
And all thro’ its sacred halls, 





———————, 


There are some minds which we must leave to their idiotism. 

It is a strange puddle that will not look bright when the sun 
shines on it. 

One man throws out a thought, another throws down a card. 


They may both be beaten, and yet each may have given the victor 
his hint. 
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‘chapter upon the subject of ‘‘ Dal- 


Vot. II. 
HOLESTONES. 





In the next number of the Sarur- 
DAY MAGAZINE we purpose giving a 


lans,’’ or pillar-stones, as found in 
Ireland. One variety of this inte- 
resting class of antiquities is remark- 
able, inasmuch as the stone is artifi- 
cally perforated—the aperture being 
usually about the size of a large 
orange. What may have been the 
intention—as intention there assu- 
redly was—of the raisers of theso 
stones in the formation of the hole, 
is likely to be long a matter of spe- 
culation amongst antiquaries. The 
late Dr. Petrie was of opinion that 
the ‘‘ holestones’”’ had probably an 
eastern origin; ‘‘ for,’’ wrote the 
Doctor, ** Mr. Wilford informs us 
in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. vi. 
p- 502, that perforated stones are not uncommon in India, 
and devout people pass through them, when the opening will 
admit, in order to be regenerated. If the hole be too small, 
they put the hand or foot through it, and with a sufficient 
degree of faith it answers nearly the same purpose.”’ In like 
manner, the Irish were wont to attribute supernatural powers 
to these perforations or to the monuments in which they are 
found. 

This superstition was not confined to India or to Ireland. 
According to Mr. M‘Skimmen, the learned historian of Carrick- 
fergus, at a place ‘called Stennis, near Kirkwall, in Orkney, 
‘* is a large stone standing, with a hole through it, said to have 
been a Druid’s altar. The place where it stands is still deemed 
a place consecrated to the meeting of lovers ; and when they 
join hands through the stone, the pledge of love and truth 
there given is sacred, and rarely, if ever, has it been broken.” 

At Killmelcheder, near Dingle, in the county of Kerry, a 
fine specimen of the holestone still exists. It stands in the 
cemetery attached to the very ancient and beautifuk church of 
the same name. Whether this be a relic of paganism or not, 
it is impossible to say. The fact of these stones being very 
often found in our earliest Christian cemeteries is very little 
to the point. We read that St. Patrick usually overthrew the 
pillar-stones, which at the time of his mission in this country 
would seem to have formed ‘‘ the principal objects of worship 
with the pagan Irish.” ‘* Thus,” writes Dr. Todd, ‘the idol 
of King Laoghaire, which stood upon Mogh Sleacht, a plain 
in the county of Cavan, with its twelve brazen subordinate 
idols which surrounded it, was destroyed—of course miracu- 
loisly—by St. Patrick, who simply raised his pastoral staff, 
called the Baculus Jesu, but without touching the idol, which 
scems to have been a massive stone pillar. Immediately it 
fell with its head towards Tara, and the surrounding brazen 
idols. were swallowed up by the earth.” Sometimes, accord- 
ing to the same authority, St. Patrick contented himself with 
inseribing upon such stones the sacred names or symbols of 
Christianity. 

It is a curious fact that upon several large stones in Kerry 
and in other parts of Ireland we find cut, in the style of the 
fifth and sixth century, the letters pit. In the cemetery of 
Killmelcheder a remarkable example of this dedicatory kind 
of inscription may be seen, The letters ave very large, and 
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in form similar to those upon the 
stone of Lugnaedon, on Inchaguile 
in Lough Corrib—an _inseription 
unquestionably as old as the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century. 
Around these large letters, in smaller 
characters, is a neariy perfect Roman 
alphabet, from which no doubt the 
early missionaries taught their pu- 
pils. This stone is inscribed with 
a large and very ancient cross. It 
is quite possible, if not probable, 
that this interesting monument and 
the holestone adjoining may have 
been used as idols, and were sub- 
sequently consecrated to Christian 
purposes. 

The subject of our woodcut is a 
holestone at present remaining in 
the extremely early burial-ground of 
Castledermot, in the county Kil- 
dare. It bears what appears to be a 
specimen of Ogham characters or letters, a species of writing 
which was certainly in use in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland at 
a very early period, and which there is every reason to believe 
prevailed in those countries in pagan times. Whether the 
lines upon the Castledermot stone be truly Ogham or not, we 
shall not venture positively to assert. The inscription, if it 
be an inscription, is somewhat different in style from any 
Ogham writing which we have hitherto seen; but then there 
were several kinds of Ogham, and we are far from feeling cer- 
tain that up to this, every variety of that still mysterious 
character has been recognized. The Castledermot stone is 
buried to a considerable distance in the earth, so that its 
dimensions are not to be ascertained without difficulty, and 
the necessity of disturbing several of the surrounding graves. 
The superstitions connected with Irish holestones were until 
lately numerous and of various kinds. At Killmelchedar, 
solemn contracts were made between lovers and other con- 
tracting parties, who, as in the observances used at the Orkney 
stone, sealed their agreement by shaking hands through the 
aperture. It was also supposed that persons afflicted with 
chronic rheumatism, the ‘‘ falling sickness,” or other maladies, 
might, by passing three times round the stone (with faith and 
by offering certain prayers),be made whole. For many years 
past, however, owing to the exertions of the Catholic clergy, 
and the greater amount of information possessed by the mass 
of the people, the reverence awarded to these relics of a pro- 
bably Pagan origin, has greatly decreased, and will in all like- 
lihood die out with the rising generation. W.F. W. 
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Avarice.—The heart of the avaricious man is so engrossed hv the love 
of riches, that for the sake of adding to the useless heap he denies him- 
self the comforts of life, and almost starves in the midst of pienty. His 
attention being wholly absorbed by worldly things, he is continually 
harassed with perplexing cares, and his mind is ever on the rack. Per- 
haps he has never once reflected that he must leave his riches behind 
him, and how doubtful the event is whether his children or relations will 
receive benefit or injury from the amount of his anxious accumulation. 
It may be said to him in an unexpected moment, thou art promising thy- 
self many years, but this night thou must die and come to judgment. At 
this awful period what consolation can he derive from the riches he has 
hoarded? Alas! he lies down in sorrow, having now the clearest demon- 
stration of his past folly. He has been labouring to store up earthly 
treasure, but he now feels himself destitute of the hope of enjoying the 
durable riches of eternity. — Massillon. 
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A STORY OF THE TIMES OF CARDINAL XIMENES. 


(Concluded from page 630.) en 

The tops of Mount Allas soon meet the Christians eyes, 
and soon the faint outline of the coast of Oran is descernible 
in the distance. Not a cloud to diversify the deep blue of the 
serene sky. ‘The sun is gone down beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules in a fiery flood of golden rays. ‘The canvas falls against 

the masts, for there prevails a profound calm, and the alr 18 
close and sultry. A light may be seen mist-like rising from 
the ocean’s bosom, but it seems to attract the attention of 
none, save perhaps of some solitary fisherman along the coast. 
The Christian vessels are already riding quietly at anchor on 
the bosom of the tranquil sea; and as Zegri promises that 
on the morrow Spanish swords shall clash against Moorish 
scimitars, all prepare to recruit their strength by a night’s 
repose. The twilight is fading fast, and now a thick cloud is 
spreading its dark folds like a vast curtain over the tranquil 
sky. Soon the lightning’s vivid flash illuminates the heavens, 
and the deep rumbling of the thunder is heard in the distance. 
The bosom of the sleeping sea now begins to heave and swell 
with a troubled murmur. The lightning is more frequent, 
and the thunder, more distinct and loud, seems to rend the 
very heavens. 

The watch in the Christian vessels paces anxiously on the 
deck, apprehensive of a storm; but Zegri’s strict injunctions 
are that he disturb not his companions. The deafening vol- 
leys of thunder have ceased, and all is calm and tranquil 
again. But hark! what sound is that? A vivid flash of 
lightning illuminates the heavens, and reveals the Crescent 
streaming from many a mast-top. The alarm spreads. The 
Christians start up half-dressed, grasp their arms, and rush 
on deck in wild confusion. The impending storm has already 
burst in fearful fury, and threatens to bury the creaking 
vessels in the angry waters. Hundreds of swarthy Moors are 
clambering up the bulwarks. The Christians fight with the 
resolution of despair, heedless of the raging storm, and pre- 
pared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. The unequal 
combat cannot last long. In vain are Moslem turbans cloven ; 
the Christians are overpowered by numbers, and their ruth- 
less captors are now bent on securing the rich booty. Don 
Francisco sees with amazement the traitor Zegri cheering 
his companions with a demon’s fury. With the irresistible 
might of an angry lion, he cuts his way towards him. Zegri’s 
fell eye meets Francisco’s angry glance, while a deadly pallor 
overspreads his swarthy face. 

‘* Ha! faithless traitor,” said Francisco in a voice loud as 
the roaring tempest, ‘‘ go expiate thy falsehood in hell !” 

He had raised his arm to deal a blow which Zegri would in 
vain have attempted to parry, but ere it reached its intended 
victim, the brave Francisco is wounded from behind and 
overpowered by numbers, and borne away in heavy irons to 
his vanquished companions. 

The morning sun smiles on scenes of festive gladness in the 
strongly-fortified city of Oran. Inthe sparkling waters of the 

quiet harbour the Christian vessels ride at anchor. Amid the 
scofis of the scowling inhabitants the Christian captives, with 
stern defiance stamped on their open brows, are being con- 
ducted through the principal streets to their filthy dungeons, 
and prayers are said in every mosque by pious Moslems for a 
great victory vouchsafed. 

The news of Zegri’s treachery spread consternation through 
many provinces of Spain. In Granada especially, where most 
of the volunteers were énrolled, there prevailed almost univor- 
sal mourning. Every Christian household lamented the Icss 
of some dear inmate. Fond mothers shed tears for their 
darling sons, now, alas! lost to them for ever. The cries of 
widows and orphans were heard on all sides. Grey-haired 
futhers mourned their brave boys, in whom, with pardonable 
vanity, they saw mirrored the dauntless courage and manly 
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prowess of theiy own early manhood. Many a) noble house 
went into mourning for a young scion toiling perhaps in de- 
grading chains for unpitying Mahometan ‘masters: 

Ximenes, austere to none but to himself, is deeply moved’by 
the intelligence ; his, however, was not the mind to indulge in 
woman’s sorrows. 

His character the most extraordinary of that age, was a sin- 
gular combination of mental powers of the highest order with an 
unconquerable resolution. Brought up an obscure Franciscan 
friar in the quiet of a cloister, the fame’ of his talents reaches 
the great busy world, which was astonished to fine benéath a 
rough cowl a mind which was to exercise on it a permanent 
influence. Holy in the sense in which the anchorets of the 
desert were holy, he practices austerities of the severest kind. 
The grasping, ardent, contemplative mind within seemed too 
strong for its frail tenement, which was pale and emaciated. 
Summoned by Queen Isabella to assume the highest ecclesias- 
tical dignity in the Spanish church, he refused to obey with a 
resolution which precluded all doubt of his sincerity. He had 
to yield reluctant’ obedience, however, to an imperative Papal 
Bull... But the chairige in his external state, which made him 
the most powerful subject in the united sovereignties of Cas- 
tile and Aragon, effects no change in his habits. He still ex- 
hibits the same unswerving adherence to truth, he still practises 
the same austerities; beneath his rich robes he wears the same 
rough hair-shirt as of old, which he mends with his own 
hands. Amidst the luxurious plenty of his household, he par- 
takes of the same.rough fare to whieh he was accustomed in 
former days; and hidden beneath the rich drapery of his 
seemingly luxuriant couch, is the same miserable pallet on 
which he was wont to sleep. 

In a corrupt age he stands conspicuous as a man who, in 
the exercise of his high duties, always exhibited an unswerving 
regard to strict justice. In appointments to offices of dis- 
tinction or emolument, he regards not family connexions, but 
moral worth, in defiance to a proud and powerful aristocracy. 
To prevent many glaring abuses then prevalent was an ob- 
ject to which he devoted himself with characteristic resolution. 
Not-the solicitations of King Ferdinand himself in favour of 
his own son Alfonso, had any weight with him. Complete 
success crowned his efforts. 

Such is a brief outline of this'man’s character. le seés in 
imagination the brave men who went boldly forth to do battle 
for the faith confined in dull dungeons. His resolution is 
soon formed. His was a soul like that of Peter the Hermit or 
St. Louis, glowing with mariial ardour. What is danger to 
him when incurred in the cause of the Church? What the 
free expenditure of his princely revenues when employed to 
rescue Christians from Moslem bondage? He obtains per- 
mission from the king to raise levies; he undertakes to dis- 
charge the costs of the expedition and lead it in person. He 
would indeed gladly have entrusted it to the gréat captain, 
Gousalvo, who, like another Coriolanus, lived now in rétire- 
ment from public life ; but the cold ingratitude of the Spanish 
crown in return for his extraordinary services, made him re- 
solute in declining an honour which he sécretly longed to em- 
brace. The immediate conduct of operations was entrusted 
to the celebrated Count Petro Nevarro. 

His preparations were urged on with the greatest expedition. 
Volunteers poured in from the remotest districts anxious to 
fight beneath his banner, and many of the hardy veterans who 
sezved in the Italian and German campaigns, thirsted to re- 
rr the wrongs of their countrymen and the base perfidy 
of Zegri. 

In the spring of 1509, Ximenes had the satisfaction of 
seeing on board a fleet of eighteen vessels a force of 10,000 
horse and 4,000 foot. The aged Cardinal, notwithstanding 
his increasing infirmities, goes boldly forth to endure all the 
hardships of a campaign under the unfriendly skies of Bar- 
bary. His heart yearns for Francisco and his breve com- 
pinions in arms and misfortune ; he longs to resiure the poor 
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captives to their lost freedom, and his followers share this en- 
thusiasm. Many of the proud aristocracy scoffed at the idea 
ofa monk fighting the battles of Spain. He confidently sets 
~ sail with the benedictions of thousands. On the morrow they 
haye reached the coast of Oran. The beacon fires blazing 
from, every hill-top show that the country will be soon up in 
arms to, resist. him ; he therefore disembarks with all possible 
haste—-he. determines to lead his men to Oran across the 
mountains, and send his fleet to storm it with their guns 
from ‘the bay. 

The soldiers had now formed themselves into line. Ximenes, 
arrayed .in. his pontifical. robes, with a short sword hanging 
from hig girdle, is mounted on a white charger. His standard, 
a large silver crucifix, is borne before him, and a. numerous 
train of ecclesiastics, arrayed in the habits of their respective 
orders; move in procession behind him chanting hymns. He 
moves to,an eminence in front of the ranks—all are breath- 
less to hear his words. They were few, but delivered in a 
tone .of thrilling earnestness which spoke to the soldier's 
heart ; and as the venerable prelate is done speaking, all fall 
on their knees, and with heads reverently uncovered receive 
his benediction. The lateness of the evening would suggest 
' to most the expediency of deferring till the morrow the assault 
_ on the devoted city. But the Cardinal gives the order to 
march, and onward they proceed in silence terribly significant. 
_ A precipitous, hill rises. before them which they must pass, 
and already crowds of Moslems are seen gathering on its sum- 
mit. . A thick mist, however, hangs heavily on its sides, and 
under its friendly cover. the Christians resolutely ascend. As 
they emerge from the darkness, they are observed by the 
Moslems, who rush upon them like an angry torrent. The 
position of the ground is much in their favour, but, like a 
firm rock against which the torrent seethes and roars ‘in vain, 
_ the Christians receive the charge unmoved on their pikes and 
spears. 

Though the Christians fought with unwonted resolution, 
the result seemed doubtful till Nevarro, by a skillful mancu- 
vre, brought his guns to bear on the exposed Moslem flank. 
He soon by a galling and destructive fire threw their lines into 
confusion, which terminated in a disorderly flight. The 
Spaniards pursued the unfortunate fugitives to the city walls. 

Without a moment’s delay, they prepare to storm the city. 
They are unprovided with scaling ladders, and the walls are 
_ strong and easily defended; but in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, they stay not to calculate dangers or difficulties. 
With their long pikes against the wall for support, or stuck into 
the. interstices, they climb up to the parapet with a super- 
human energy. ‘The most deadly missiles which Moorish fury 
can supply are hurled down upon them; but no obstacles 
can impede them—the walls are crumbling before the guns 
. from the bay. ‘Soon the Spanish flag is fluttering above the ram- 
. parts and the ery of ‘‘ St. Jago and Ximenes!” flies like thunder 
_ from. bastion to bastion. The city gates are thrown open, and 
the victorious Christians, burning for revenge, pour in like an 

. torrent. The resistance of the inhabitants is vain, 
nothing can moderate the rage of the soldiers. A promiscu- 
ous slaughter ensues; neither age nor sex is spared—no place 
can afford: shelter or refuge to the people. In the secret 
chambers of their dwellings, within the holy precincts of the 
_; mosques, they are sought out. yaa 

When the carnage ceases, the city is given up to plunder. 
In an obscure corner of a deep cellar, whither a party of sol- 
fiers had. penetrated in search of booty, the wretched Zegri is 
found half dead with fear. They drag him forth to light with 
yells of vengeance ; he kneels before them and begs for instant 
death as a special favour, but they spurn him from before 
them. At length he is dragged to the Cardinal's presence, 
and. there he casts himself on the earth, and begs with craven- 
hearted earnestness for that mercy which he was conscious of 
not having merited ; nor ure professions of repentance and of 
horror for his crime wanting. But the keen eye which is now 
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bent upon him in anger has penetrated through the dark veil 
of his hypocrisy. He tells him he shall expiate his treachery 
m the city of Granada amid the execrations of those on whom 
he had brought-so much sorrow and affliction. Meanwhile he 
is forced to conduct the soldiers to the dungeons where Don- 
Francisco and his brave associates are entombed. 

_ The dungeons are thrown open, and the figures of their 
inmates afford a spectacle which moves to tears even the 
sternest boscms. Emaciated as skeletons, pale with the 
ghastly hue of death, hideous with filth and vermin, they are 
led forth to the cheering day. A light sparkles in their glazed 
and sunken eye-balls as they recognize in their deliverers 
their own countrymen and personal acquaintances. They 
cast themselves on their necks, and the tears flow profusely 
down their emaciated cheeks ; many faint away through sheer 
Joy at this unlooked-for gleam of happiness, which breaks in so 
suddenly on their sorrowing minds. Already they enjoy in 
imagination the warm embrace of friends, the blessings of fond 
parents, the joy of breathing again their native air. 

There is not one in that iron-hearted throng to whose eyes 
the tear-drops do not start ; even the aged Cardinal weeps as 
Don Francisco kneels before him for his benediction. The 
darkness of the night is already thickening around them, and 
they retire, after a song of praise to the God of Battles for so 
signal a victory, to refresh their weary limbs. 

In the city of Granada the bells are ringing forth their 
merry peals from steeple top and gilded cupola, triumphal 
arches span the streets, the houses and windows look gay with 
rarest flowers, and beautiful with gorgeous drapery. The 
deafening volleys of artillery are booming from bastion and 
rampart, and awakening the echoes in the distant defiles of the 
Alpuxaras. The inhabitants, arrayed in festive attire, proceed 
to the principal street, through which it is evident some ex- 
traordinary personage will shortly move. And now a gay 
cavalcade is seen defiling down the sides of the Alpuxaras, 
with gay streamers and rich banners’ swaying in the bright 
sunshine to every breeze. The infantry, in bright and varied 
uniforms, lead the van in close lines; behind them heavy 
waggons, laden with the precious spoils of Oran, are tugged 
along by sumpter mules. The Cardinal, accompanied by the 
other divisions of the army, and by Don Francisco and his 
companions, bring up the rear. Now, as they approach, the 
sounds of sweetest music comes floating over the city walls, 
and the inhabitants eagerly press forward to welcome back the 
conquerors. As Ximenes approaches the principal city gate, 
the air is rent with acclamations. ‘The countless thousands 
with one voice hail him as their father and deliverer. The 
flowers which are scattered around fill the air with fragrance, 
and branches of orange and olive trees are strewn in his path. 
For a moment all is silent—for the crowds have knelt to re- 
ceive his benediction. Again the shout of joy is raised till it 
is echoed back from house-top and minaret and stately dome. 
I will not attempt to describe the wild joy with which tho 
lamented captives were received back by their families and 
friends. We can weep to think of such scenes, but we cannot 
describe them. ‘The soldiers have defiled into the market- 
place to await the Cardinal’s approach, and when he arrives 
they follow him to the cathedral, where all join in chanting the 
Te Deum with thankful hearts. 

Meanwhile, it has been intimated to the populace that Zegri 
is awaiting his execution in the market-place. Mingled feel- 
ings of deep revenge, of contempt, and hate rise successively 
within their bosoms ; and through the streets and avenues the 
thick crowds are pressing onwards to the place of execution, 
like swelling mountain torrents rushing impetuously onwards 
to the plain, and bearing all along with them in their course 
by an irresistible impulse, All are anxious to look on the 
hated features of one who could prove a traitor to his religion 
and his country ; all are anxious to enjoy the terrible spectacle 
of his death-spasms, and to aggravate by their scoffs and vitu- 
perations the misery of his well-morited end. 
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An elevated platform is raised in an open space ; on it is 
fixed a large block, a crucifix is placed before it, and the exe- 
cutioner, with bared sinewy arms and masked features, stands 
near leaning on his axe. The soldiers, with drawn swords, are 
ranged around to prevent the furious multitude from seizing 
the unhappy prisoner. At the foot of the scaffold stands 
Zegri accompanied by a priest, whose animated gestures and 
earnest countenance show that he is exhorting him to penance. 
The awful moment is now near at hand, and he is ordered to 
ascend the scaffold; but his trembling knees are unable to 
support him. Two ecclesiastics assist him ; and as the people 
gaze on his blanched craven face, a universal shout of execration 
and contempt strikes on his ear. He kneels before the block, 
the crucifix is presented to him, but he thrusts it rudely aside, 
and as he bends to receive the fatal blow, an awful silence 
reignsaround. The immediate approach of death is a terrible 
picture at which the heart sickens— it is the catastrophe of ex- 
istence—it is the drawing off the mysterious curtain which con- 
ceals the dread mysteries of another world—it is the awful first 
interview between the great Creator and a frail creature. The 
axe is raised for a moment in the executioner’s grasp—it is 
but a moment; it falls, and the head of Zegri the traitor 
Moor rolls from his bleeding trunk upon the scaffold p ss 





THE LYNAGHS OF CROGHAN; 
Or, THREE SYSTEMS OF COURTSHIP. 
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(Continued from page 628.) 

‘«‘ There is nothin’ betther to attain parfection in kissin’ than 

a little practice upon inanimate objects, bekase it gives courage, 
presarves the nose, and prevints noise. Illoquint divines and 
docthors suggist a great many articles that may be used as a 
substitute for a woman’s lips in the practisin’—for example, a 
sand-bag, some say, is good, butif the sand comes through the 
bag, and you happin to have a frost-bitten lip, it will play the 
mischief wid you. Others prefer an ould straddle, bekase 
there is a bit av a spring in the leather; but these want the 
nose, which is ay vital importance in the larnin’ to kiss. Be- 
sides, no matther how much you may shut your eyes, you 
cannot rayalize to yourself, unless wid a powerful imagination, 
that it’s a woman’s lips at all. Now, the best thing that I 
know ay, and most suitable for the purpose, is a mutton kidney 
nailed to a boord about five foot high. Now, the nail answers 
for a nose ; the kidney is red, fleshy, and juicy, like a woman’s 
lips, and has a flavour off it just resemblin’ the original; and 
besides, when you are done practisin’ you can ate it wid a great 
relish. The next important point to be considhered is this, 
that you must never approach a girl to kiss her wid a dismal 
sour-lookin’ countenance, bekase we find Jupiter himself whin 
he goes to kiss his own daughther, as Virgil tells us, he puts 
an a smilin’ face and a serene aspect. So, bearing in mind 
this, that as even the Pagans saw the necessity av kissin’ a 
girl wid a good-humoured countenance, so we must do like- 

wise. Agin, niver kiss a girl wid a two days’ beard an, bekase 

it's as bad for her as if she was kissin’ a piece av a fur bush. 

One day’s beard isn’t much noticeable, and a three days’ beard 

and over, the brussels bein’ loug, bends wid the pressure bekase 

av their length ; but a two days’ beard is so strong that it 

would pinithrate a stone wall—therefore the smoother and 
glossier the chin is, the more agreeable and ginteel the kiss. 
Agin, niver give a kiss immaydiately afther atin’ red inions or 
greasy bacon, or afther smokin’, or whin you have a cold in 
your nose, bekase although these are trifles in their way, still 
a kiss wouldn’t be so purty as if you wor afther atin’ prim- 
roses and sweet-briar, and swallowin’ a pint av rosewather— 
a practice highly to be comminded. Agin, a girl should niver 
be kissed whin she is standin’ aginst anything sharp, pointed, 
or hard—for example, the jamb av a door, a newly dashed 
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wall, a wheaten straw stack, or where there are briars or nails 
at her back, bekase she will always yield a bjt whin you're 
kissin’ her, through delicacy, and the briars or nails, or whativer 
it may be, will stick in her ribs and lessen the agreeability, 
for the pain av the ribs would countheract the pleasure av the 
kiss; therefore it follows that the softher the matayrial the girl 
rests agin, the betther the kiss. Agin, a great many women 
will resist a kiss through pretinded propriety, although wishin’ 
for it all the time ; and the fellow kissin’ her, through narvous- 
ness and fear, gives her wan an the cheek. Now, niver do 
such a thing as that, bekase you have no thanks for it—a girl 
will considher you a spooney. You will have little or no injoy- 
mint, and you will have the painful after-thought, ricolliction, 
and remorse, that you wor so near the mouth and didn’t touch 
it, wid the probability av not gettin’ so near agin. : 

‘* Now, a kiss for all the world is like a lump av fat bacon— 
the finest joynt in its way, and as nourishin’ as can be put upon 
atable. Butif you put astrake o’ lain in it, shure it’s betther ; 
place it an a pyramid av fresh greens, and it’s betther still ; 
put a few lumper praytees and musthard close to it, and it goes 
an improvin’; and lastly put a leg av a turkey and a pint av 
Guinness’s double-stout beside it, and shure it’s best av all. 
Therefore what I have been sayin’ in conniction with kissin’ 
are all these little but importint additions, that will make a 
kiss be pleasant to‘ taste and illigint to digest. 

‘¢And now, in conclusion to this lecture, I have only to 
remark that any little familiarity you practise to ingratiate 
yourself into the affections av a woman, it must be done at a 
suitable time, bekase otherwise your object is defated. For 
example, a woman cold, hungry, or wet, to commince to coort 
would be so much time thrown away ; therefore it is necessary 
to choose a proper time. Agin, as a gineral rule don’t coort 
a girl undher observation; a woman, no matther how willin’ 
she may be for a bit av a flirtation, doesn’t like everybody to 
see her. So, followin’ these fundamintal rules, and studyin’ 
hard upon the matayrials I have given, there is no woman 
whose affections you may not obtain, and whose heart will not 
yield to your assault.” 

I thought I was goin’ to get a fit av apoplexity wid the 
way me head was goin’ round afther Finnerty had concluded 
the lecture; bekase between the three systims av coortship 
which Finnerty rayduced to wan big systim larger than the 
three put together, and the Greeks, the Parshins, and the 
Romans runnin’ through me brain, wid pipper, musthard, 
geese, kidneys, timperamints, fundamintal rules, and Maggie 
Hegarty runnin’ afther thim, faix I was fairly nonplushed 
intirely, and only Finnerty handed me the bottle I think I’d 
have dhropped down dead. Howiver, wid the whiskey and the 
purticular prayscription I was to get for Maggie Hegarty, that 
Finnerty said was aisy and not hard to remimber, I cooled 
down a bit and was a taste quieter. Wid the lecture Finnerty 
inded the day’s insthructions, and shure meself wasn’t sorry ; 
but I was a little anxious about me next lesson, bekase it was 
to be the last, and I larned nothin’ but confusion up to this. 

I had quare dhrames that night bekase av the lightness av 
me head, so that I didn’t get up till it was late; and whin-I 
had a bit av breakfast, Finnerty kem up, and takin’ his sate 
an the creel as usual, and I fornint him, comminced his in- 
sthructions. 

‘*You know,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘Tim Flaherty is off to 
Amerikee this day fortnight, and that his mother is givin’ a 
ball* to help the passage. The whole side av the country will 
be at it, and shure Maggie Hegarty is to be there, be all ac- 
counts, and most likely that long diaramus Jim Murty will 

*It was common—even a few years back—amongst the small farmers 
in many counties in Ireland to give during the winter months oceasionally 
a dance, which they called a ball. They were generally held in a barn, 
the charge of admittance being about a shilling, women half-price. The 


refreshments were of the simplest description, and were paid for, as well. 


as the piper, out of the charge for admission. The surplus, of course, be- 
came the property of the person at whuse ylag the ball was held, and 


sometimes amounted to a few pounds, 
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be bringin’ her. And that’s another rayson I'd like you to | 


show off and slip ixside that gandhur.” 

‘* Bedad,” siz I, “I'd rather than a tin-pound note be the 
manes av that, for the chap has as much concate as if he was 
a lord, and if I could get the inside av that fellow, it’s meself 
that would be the proud man intirely.” 

‘* Well, Bill,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘I think we’ll manage it, barrin 
he has the ile av ‘come-along.’ ”* 

‘*T hope so,” siz I; ‘* I’ll do me best.” 

‘Thin, Bill,” siz Finnerty, afther takin’ a long pull at the 
bottle, ‘‘ your mother tould me that she'll manage gettin’ 
the two av yiz together, and now it only remains for me to 
tell you what you are to do whin you ave together.” 

‘¢ That’s what bates me intirely,” siz I. 

‘* Well, you won’t be so, Bill,” siz Finnerty, “‘and don’t 
be a bit dashed about it, but be a man.” 

‘¢ Who iver hard av the Lynaghs been dashed ?” siz I; 
‘‘and I took courage, purticular as I thought av long-boned 
Jim Murty gettin’ inside av me, the ugliest lookin’ diaramus 
you ever saw.’ 

*¢ It’s very likely,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘ that whin all the people 
are assimbled, and the tay and white bread is conshumed, and 
that while they are redyin’ out the barn for the dance, but 
the girls and boys will couple off through the fields—and 
shure a finer counthry for coortin’ is not to be found anywhere, 
wid all the trees and hedges, and crookit lonesome ways, and 
narrow paths; bedad if the three systims av coortin’ don’t do 
you there, nothin’ but an earthquake will be any good to you.” 

‘* Well,” siz I, ‘I believe you're right. It is a fine counthry 
no doubt; but are you shure about the couplin’ off, for you 
know, Finnerty,” siz I, ‘‘ the coortin’ in the open air isn’t the 
same as the coortin’ in a barn whin 4ll are starin’ at you ?” 

‘¢ There is not the smallest doubt av the couplin’ off,” siz 
Finnerty, ‘‘ for they must go out to lave room to clare away 
the tables and furms.” : 

‘* That’s grand,” siz I, *‘ anyhow.” 

‘¢ Thin,” siz he, ‘‘ the very minute you think everybody is 
full avy provisions—or rather whin you see everything near 
bein’ conshumed, for that’s the best sign that the feastin’ is 
nigh over, as some people never fill wid tay and white bread, 
purticular whin they seldom nor iver get it at home.” 

‘* Vis,” siz I. 

‘¢ Whin you see that,” said he, ‘ stip up to the colleen, and 
take care that Jim Murty isn’t afore you, and say, ‘ Miss 
Hegarty, allow me to conduct you into the salubritty av the 
atmosphere while the barn is clanen’ up.”’ 

‘‘ I’m afeerd,’’ siz I, ‘‘ I’ll niver remimber the ginteel way 
av axin’ her.” 

‘‘ The big ginteel words,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘ I'll prent an paper 
for you; and shure you have a fortnight to larn thim.” 

“* Well done, Finnerty,” siz I—*‘ that’s complate.” 

‘She, av coorse, will go out whin you ax her, Bill; and if 
you take my advice, go through the boreen} ladin’ towards 
the ould ford, for it’s beautifully narrow in places, and will 
give you an opportunity av puttin’ the Graycian systim into 
practice ; and besides the hedges is thick, and nobody can be 
peepin’ at you.” 

‘‘ But, Finnerty,” siz I, ‘‘ won't you give us some more 
discoorsin’.”’ 

‘“‘ Sartainly,” siz he, ‘‘if you only let me get an. You 
mustn’t commince the coortin’ discoorsin’ all at wanst, but 
talk about anything you like for ¢.bout five minnits or so ; but 
you must be lookin’ tindher at her, and the very moment you 
see her turn her eyes an you, don’t forget to take yours off av 


* Amongst the peasantry in parts of Ireland there is a superstitious 
belie’, when a man or woman is very much in love, that they have 
been touched with an oil they call “come-along.” The virtue of this oil 
is such, that you have only to touch with it the person you desire should 
love*you, and immediately he or she has a love for you that nothing can 
alter or surpass, and would follow you all over the world, 

t A green narrow lane, | 





her, be the way that it was unknownst you wor admirin’ her ; 
and thin turn your head complate in the opposite direction, 
and dhraw a long breath. This is the grate saycrit av the 
Parshin systim, and might be called the essince av it. As 
many times as you ean let her find you out 'ookin’ at her, do— 
always withdhrawin’ your eyes and puttin’ thim in an oppo- 
site direction whin she discovers you: this has a powerful 
effect intirely. A little bit av mintal absthraction would be 
Sarvicexbic now and agin, such as occasionally stumblin’ over 
a stone, and exclaimin’, as if it was talkin’ to yourself you 
wor, such expressions as ‘charmin’!’ ‘dove-like!’ ‘angelic!’ 
she will think she has mismerized you wid her beauty, and 
this flattherin’ her will have an effect. 

‘‘ Afther, thin, you have talked an anything you like for 
about tin minnits or a quarther av an hour, you might jist 
ax her if she was iver undher the influence av Cupid. Take 
care and don’t say Bacchus, bekase that haythin divinity was 
fond av the poteen, and av coorse that would insult her, 
whereas Cupid was given to love.” 

“‘ Bedad,”’ siz I, ‘* both wan and the other are new to me, 
and it’s likely I'll forget both.” 

** Well, I'll prent Cupid for you,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘ and you 
won't forget it, and I'll lave out Bacchus—although I believe 
he was an Irishman. 

** But to be gettin’ an, Maggie Hegarty may say that she was, 
or she is, or she isn’t undher the influence av Cupid, or she 
may say nothin’ at all—it does not much matther what she 
says. Your answer, whether she spakeg or net, should be 
this : ‘ Alas! the little incenduary has been at work wid me, 
and sorely wounded me heart wid the flame av love.’ If you 
could squeeze up a natural tear at this purticular minnit, so 
much the betther ; but if not, take my advice, and have a red 
inion in the sleeve av your coat, and thin, purtindin’ wid your 
hankercher to blow your nose, whin you smell the inion you 
will shed tears abundantly ; and this widout doubt will have a 
good effect. I think, wid proper managemint, you will now 
have arrived at the. first stile, whin you will av coorse take 
her by the hand and help her over. In doin’ so, give the 
lightest little pressure iver was, jist as she is takin’ the first 
stip up—for you know there are four up, and four down an 
tle other side. Don’t press her fingers all the way over, be- 
kase you see she might think that that was the natural grip 
you wor in the habit av givin’, and there was no affection in 
it. But if you tighten and loosen the grips at every second 
stip, why that will have maynin’ in it, and if her heart is at 
all sinsible to the softher feelins av love, you will find an evi- 
dent change in her manner towards you. 

‘¢ Afther you get her over the stile, you know the path is 
very narrow, and two big dykes an each side; thin, if you 
find that she is at all laynin’ towards you, I'd thry another 
touch av the Gracian be pertindin’ that she was goin’ to fall 
into the dyke, and catch her gintly round the waist, sayin’ ‘I'd 
lose me life, Miss Hegarty, if I saw you fall into that dyke 
and stickin’ in the mud like an eel ; so should you fall, I am 
detarmined to jine me lot wid yours and share the same 
muddy bed.’ - Believe me, poetical sintimints like thim will 
have weight, and I have not the smallest doubt but that she 
will give you the lovinest look iver was givin’ a mortal man.” 

‘‘ But supposin’ she doesn’t,” siz I, ‘‘ what is to be done ?” 

‘¢There is the way wid you always,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘ thinkin’ 
conthrary to what things will turn out. Now, you may put 
me down as a born ass—the grate Finnerty—if everything 
doesn’t just happen as I tell you.” 

«‘T hope so,” siz I, ‘‘ or I am nonplushed intirely.” 

‘s Well,” siz Finnerty, ‘‘ the grate time for discoorsin’ will 
begin thin, and you can inthroduce it thus: 

‘¢ ¢ Miss Hegarty,’ siz you, in the tindhurest voice you can, 
‘ay all the miserablist min ‘ivin’, there is wan I know fairly 
down intirely and conshumin’ his life away in misery, wid 
only wan medicine to cure him, and can’t get it.’ ”’ 

‘She will say, 1 know as well as the black bottle is alors 
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me, ‘ Poor fellow ! what a cruel thing it is he can’t—I wish it 
wor in my power to get it for him, and I would.’” 

‘¢¢ Kind and ginerous you always was,’ siz you, ‘and the 
sparks av charity bames in your eyes more brightly than the 
stars in a frosty sky.’” ihe uaas 

‘‘ Believe me, whin you say that she will give you an inquirin 
look, so brimful av affection as will delight your heart, and 
the same time ask you who is the poor fellow and what is 
the medicine. : 

‘¢‘Thin is the time for the koo-de-taw, as the Frinch say, 
and for the three systims av coortship to jine together and 
biow up the forthress. Down wid you an your knees, choosin’ 
a soft spot if you can, where there are no briars or stones ; and 
takin’ her be the hand, look up into her face most tindherly, 
and wid an unsteady and hesitatin’ voice say: ‘Behold the 
miserable man in me—behold the specific in you! Consign me 
to an early grave, and you reject me—crown me wid immortal 
bliss and you recave me! But whether I am to be rejected or 
recaved, spake the words softly, darlin’, that me heart, bruised 
and wounded, may not be too overjoyed or daypressed at me 
lot, in either case causin’ a cessation av that pulse that for you 
alone is at present throbbin’.’”’ 

‘‘ Bedad, Finnerty,” siz I, ‘‘ that’s very nice discoorsin’, but 
I’m aferd I will never larn the half av it.” 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you,” siz he, ‘‘ that I’d prent out the dis- 
coorsin’ part, and you will have it just at your fingers’ inds 
the same as your nails, complate and to the purpose, and 
a grate dale more, for shure I didn’t tell you half vou’re 
to say.” 

6 And what do you think, Finnerty,” siz I, ‘‘ she'll say 
whin I have axed the question an me knees in the fine tall 
English you’re afther givin’ me ?” 

‘‘What will she say ? I'll tell you what she’ll say,” siz he, 
‘‘widout doubt. She will tell you an the minnit that her 
heart is everlastinly yours, and no wan else’s ; and whin she 
does, rise off your knees and give her the essince av the 
Gracian systim undher the nose, swearin’ that a paradise 
twice as big as Edin, if you had it, wouldn’t aquil the 
contintmint av your heart an that moment. And whin you 
have done that, you may come back be the shortest cut you 
can, widout sayin’ anything but practisin’ a taste av the 
Gracian at every turn ay the road, for you have her thin 
durin’ s@cula se@culorum.” 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 











HEREAFTER. 
Bear us on thy sweetest wings, 
O Music, to that distant shore, 
Where all human thoughts and things 
Die—for evermore ! 


Fill us with harmonious sounds, 
Such as tongues of angels send, 
When they wing their golden rounds, 

And through the azure bend! 


Not a dream of humble earth, 
Not an earthly glance is there, 

To remind us of our birth, 
Ancient joy, or care. 


But new Elysian pleasures start, 
Blooming aye and lasting lonz— 
Is it so?—Alas ! my heart 
-Fainteth at thy song! 


All the past forsook—forgot ? 
Is it so in heaven above ? 

No; Heaven! thou wilt divide us not 
From the hearts we love! 





He that looks forward sees one way—he that looks backward, 
many. 

Faith is the only bank upon which one may draw with the 
greatest boldness when his calamities are at the height. 


“ me eee Se eee 








HERBERT LYNDON. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
(Continued from p. 634.] 

At the close of the month William joined us; and then, as the 
gala doings were about to begin at Darrell Court, Herbers made 
what he termed a “retrograde movement,” and retired on Beech- 
hill, from which we of course made no attempt to draw him, as 
our home party numbered many obnoxious individuals—amon 
them all the Wynfords, who, together with Sir George and his 
family, and indeed all the disagreeable people I had ever known, 
my father had.assembled to grace the festival in my honour, in 
the arrangements for which, as it was far more importauit in his 
eyes than in mine, I had nowise thought fit to interfere. 

Then followed some weeks cf such frantic dissipation as is sel- 
dom witnessed, save when a quiet country-side gets bitten with a 
periodical mania for pleasure-hunting—balls, concerts, fétes 
champétres, fétes of every description ; and lastly, a three-day’s 
tournament held in the demesne of the mightiest of the local mag- 
nates, at which I, enthroned as Queen of Beauty (tell it not in 
Gath!) bestowed on Philip Germaine the reward of knightly 
prowess, which he in turn laid at the feet of his ‘affianced bride, 
Gertrude Rivers—the whole wound up by a grand masquerade ; 
after which I obstinately entrenched myself at Darrell Court, and 
vowed that beyond the precincts of that my lawful territory I would 
not move an inch for king or kaiser, but spend peacefully and 
rationally the few days that now only intervened between my pro- 
mised visit to’ Melton Hall. | 

** To tell you the truth, Eily,” said my father, when I had com- 
municated this doughty resolution, “I am not sorry for a quiet 
day or two after all this work; and—I was going to say I was at 
Beechhill yesterday, and I saw Herbert, and he looked pale and 
j.ded. I think he is working himself to death. And now those 
stupid Wychnors—I beg your pardon, my dear—now all that con- 
nexion are gone, I don’t see why he could not come back to us. 
Suppose you and Annie drove over there now, and brought him 
back with you.” 24 

Accordingly Annie and I drove to Beechhill, and found Her- 
bert looking, as my father had reported, very pale and. jaded, and 
altogether changed for the worse. He brightened considerably. 
when he saw us (this was our third visit since his flitting), but for 
a long time he refused to accompany us back, | 

‘* You will find me a poor substitute for all the gay folks, Eily.” 

**T am sick of them, Herbert, and Annie too, and we must both 
have some quiet. You must come back—papa wants: you, and 
William, and Uncle Frank.” (Mr. Vivian was one of; those en- 
viable people whom everybody sooner or later adopts among their 
kindred). ‘ We all want you, and we will not do without you—so 
you see you must come.” 3 | | 

And he did come, and that evening after dinner we sat in the 
twilight round the blazing fire, which in the growing ‘chill of ‘the 
autumn shone cheery and welcome, and laughed and told merry 
stories, and Herbert was the life and soul of the party ; and then 
he and I sang the eld songs—he could bear to listen to them 
now—and for that evening and for many succeeding days I sat 
again by the stream-side, for the time was at length close at hand. 
when I must rise and join the great caravan, and travel onwards, 
and I would rest while yet I could. | 

But meantime the change in Annie Vivian, unnoted during the 
excitement of the past weeks, became rapidly so apparent that it 
could no longer be overlooked. 

‘¢ What is the matter with little Annie Vivian ?” said William. . 
‘‘ What has happened to Queen Mab, Uncle Frank ?” asked Her- 
bert. ‘Queen Mab” was my christening, but he had chosen to 
adopt it. I had already asked myself the same question, “ Why . 
is Annie Vivian so changed ?” but not even echo had niade reply, 
until one night when, as I bent to kiss her, she drew back with a 
shudder, and burst into tears; and then when I asked myself’ the 
question, echo, no farther off than my own troubled heart, made 
answer, ** Because Annie Vivian loved William Crawford, and JZ. 
was to be William Crawford’s wife !” 

Now when this conviction, not dawned, but flashed upon me—it 
was the night before my departure for Melton—I felt very miser- 
able. It was bad enough when I had deemed myself’ the only 
sufferer ; but what was it compared to this? 

I renembered the days when Alice Clive had been to me a sore 
temptation, a pitfall and a snare, and a cause of most unchristian 
hate; and I shuddered at the thought of being to another what 
she had been tome. ‘True, Alice Clive had scorned, and insulted, 
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and triumphed over me ; but even without that, I 
I have thought leniently of the woman who had 
was as the apple of my eye, and having taken, esteemed it as little 
worth. And this was the position in which I stood towards 
Annie, who, though she could not have divined the real truth, yet 
must know, of this I was now convinced, that I did not love Wil- 
liam Crawford. 

Yet what was I to do? William Crawford was mine to take, 
but not to give away. I might reject, I could not transfer him ; 
and if I did reject him—if now at the eleventh hour I summoned 
courage to break the engagement which I began to doubt could 
resul¢ in happiness even to him, where should I ever find love so 
gentle, and trusting, and patient as his, of which I felt, even in 
my ingratitude, that I was utterly and hopelessly unworthy ? 

It had been a trying time, full of painful retrospect and bitter 
unavailing regrets, which, do my best, I could not subdue, for this 
secret of poor Annie’s was not the only one I had discovered that 


day. 

I had gone into the library after breakfast in search of a book I 
wished to bring with me to Melton; and when there I had begun 
to cry, and in the midst of my tears, hearing my father’s step, 
and not caring that he should see my red eyes, I slipped into a 
curtained alcove near which I happened to be standing at the 
moment, intending to lie there pee till he should have departed, 
as I calculated that like myself he was only a passing visitor, and 
would soon leave the coast clear for me to escape. 

But I reckoned without my host, for he seated himself cozily, 
and took up a paper and was soon absorbed in its contents ; and 
presently another step came down the hall, and the door opened, 
and Herbert came in. . 

‘ “TI beg your pardon, Mr. Darrell; I did not know that you were 
ere.” 

“Ah, Herbert, I was just wishing for you. Are you at leisure 
a moment ?” 

“T am entirely at your service. What can I do for you?” 

‘Come here and give me a patient hearing for awhile. Now, 
my dear boy,” continued my father, laying his hand on Herbert's 
shoulder (I could see the outline of both figures through the cur- 
tains of my hiding-place, not three yards distant from where they 
stood), “ there is something I have long wished to say to you, and 
that something must take the form of an apology, to begin with.” 

“An apology, Mr. Darrell! For what ?” 

‘*For angry words, uttered when I was bitterly incensed against 
page that, coming from an old man, you could not resent, 

ut for which that old man now expresses his sincere and most 
unqualified regrets.” 

“QO Mr. Darrell, for pity sake—there was no need of this.” 

“It is due to my pride and to yours. I have learned to do you 
justice since then; but I can claim no right to call myself your 
friend until you have said that you forgive me.” 

“T forgive you freely—I have nothing to forgive. You acted 
as any man with sense and feeling should have acted, judging 
from appearances ———” 

He broke off. “Mr. Darrell, you allude to my treatment of 
Eleanor long ago. Will you let me say one word, the little I can 
say, in self-defence? I was not the wretched coxcomb you thought 
me. ._I did not seek wilfully to gratify my vanity at the expense of 
a child. I—God help me ——” 

** Why do you say all this—I know it already ?” 

“T must say it—you must hear me; listen. I had heard her 
story before I saw her—it was like enough to my own to excite a 
fellow-feeling ; and knowing the Wychnors well, I thought that a 
little orphan girl, coming among them under such circumstances, 
a have. a sorry time of it, and so I went down to Wychnor 
that I might be at hand to befriend her if necessary. And when 
I saw her—cuch a little, helpless, fragile thing—my heart warmed 
to her, and I vowed—nothing very definite, I believe—I was to be 
brother, and guardian, and friend, and everything in short; and 
I loved her so well that—-when I found after a time it was no 
childish love I had gained in return, I—Mr. Darrell, no young man 
could have been proof against that |” : 

“ my Herbert, have I not told you that I know all this al- 


9 You do not know all. When I left England it was with the 
full determination to make Eily Wychnor my wife; but from the 
moment. I first saw—Miss Clive—I forgot everything, and that 
mad fit lasted ——_” 

_ “T-understand.” 

“Sir, do you believe me when I tell you that through all that 

has happened to me, I have had tke to thank my heartless 


folly, since it saved her from sharing in my ruin. Had I married 
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her then, she would be linked for life to poverty and shame ; 
whereas now she has the future still before her, and the love of 
one she prizes to-day more than she ever could have cared for we. 
She was but a child then you know, after all.” 

His voice sank to a whisper, and I knew by the tone that he 
believed in the truth of his words. God bless me, here was another 
who “ having eyes yet saw not!” 

I have no distinct remembrance of what more they said. I 
know that it related to things that had no interest at the time for 
me—that my father seemed to be urging some point which Her- 
bert as steadfastly opposed—that my father’s arguments seemed 
to carry sway at last, for as they left the room together I caught 
the word 

“Then I have your promise that if when the time comes, it 
can be effected without any interference whatever from me. you 
will not refuse to stand?” to which Herbert answered “ Yes,” 
with a laugh; and then, waiting till the sound of their voices had 
died away, I stole out unperceived, and escaped to my room. 

And all day long the “ might have beens” to which I had reso- 
lutely shut my eyes so long, ranged themselves in blinding array 
before me, and a whole host of “ifs” rose up and mocked me, and 
I was very miserable. 

If he had never gone on that weary journey—never met Alice 
Clive. He had loved me once well enough to make me his wife. 
Why did I learn this—now it was too late; but then came the 
reverse of the picture. The love could have been little worth that 
had vanished so.soon. What if he had made me his wife, and 
discovered when too late that pity and compassion for the “ help- 
less fragile child to whem his heart had warmed" were widely 
different from the grand passion-dream that followed? Alice 
Clive’s influence was paramount still—from the moment he saw 
her he had “ forgotten everything ;” and then he could talk quite 
calmly of his “ heartless folly” since it had saved me from sharing 
in his ruin. 

No, no, it was better as it was; though when I summed up the 
story of my life that night, the record was a very wayward one. 
Herbert, and William, and Annie, and I—we four so closely linked 
together, prizing each other so dearly, yet each to the other the 
cause of such bitter pain; for, blind as I had been hitherto, the 
truth stood clearly out before me now, and the truth was this— 
Annie Vivian loved William Crawford, and William Crawford 
loved me. My love and I had parted long ago, and Herbert had 
poured out his, a very pagan libation, at the feet of Alice Clive. 

“ As thy day, thy strength shall be!” I had warrant for this 
which I dared not doubt; but still I felt that my day was length- 
ening out dark and dreary, whilst the strength to bear on had not 
come to me as yet. 





CHAPTER XXIIL. 


Now, going to Melton in such a frame of mind, I could hardly ex- 
pect to enjoy my visit very much; nevertheless some of the old 

ce came over me when I found myself once more within its 
cheerful influence, and in the warm, loving reception given me by 
my future parents, I laid aside for the time the grave doubts I had 
so lately entertained, as to whether it were either possible or wise 
for me ever to become their child. 

I called Mrs. Crawford “‘ mother” from the first; the sound of 
the word did me good, and she liked it ; and then I wished to bind 
myself down to my new home and my new duties by as many ties 
as I could forge—and among them this was by no means the 
weakest nor least prized. I had always felt the want of—always 
craved for household ties and kindred affections; and now, in 
marrying William Crawford, I would gain all at a stroke—not 
mother and sisters, in-law only, but, in truth, as genuine and well 
loved as if they were mine by birth. And surely, to one circum- 
stanced as I was, this was no mean acquisition. _ 

I thought the matter over constantly, viewing it in every pos- 
sible aspect, and always with a vast amount of self-gratuiation, as 
though I needed a palliative for the step I was about to take ; but 
in the midst of my applaudings the image of William would rise 
before me, or lifting my eyes I would perhaps see the real Wil- 
liam at my side; and at sight of the face whose truthfulness was 
ever a tacit reproach to my perfidy, I would shrink back abashed, 
and take myself bitterly to task for my ingratitude and coldness, 
that in possession of such priceless love as his I could not be con- 
tent, but must yet cry for “ more, more,” to satisfy the longings 
of my wayward and most rebellious heart. 

ayward and rebellious! I was all this, and I could not hel 
it. 1 strove hard to do my duty, to prize the good things scatter 





on my path, and not to trample on the countless blessings God 
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had given to me while mourning for the one good that in His 
wisdom had been withheld; but with all my efforts I was very 


miserable. 


My father uad written, but his letter only made me worse. It 


was dated ten days after I had left Darrell Court, and ran so: 


“T shall be very glad to have you back again—things have not Since th 
gone straight since you left. Mrs. Annesley spent a few days 











— Sa nn} 


take things hard,” and the words came back upon me now. I 
took this lesson “ hard,” but I took it and I did not murmur; I 
looked my lot in the face, and accepted it meekly as I could, and 


then I rose up subdued and calmer, and that night I made my 
final decisi 





n. 
i love was destined to cling to me through life—since, 


yielding or rebelling, I could not crush it out, I never would be 
with me, and Philip and that pretty Lady Gertrude with her. The 


dear boy is twice as boisterous as ever—he seems beside himself 
with joy. Perhaps my Eily was right, after all—some one graver 


and more subdued may suit her better. 
‘Mrs. Annesley has taken Annie away with her to H 





poor child’s appearance shocked her—she has become a mere sha- | late. 
dow; and Vivian is in London, so I would be lost alone in this 


William Crawford’s wife. I would tell him this to-morrow, and 
leave him. He would suffer bitterly for a time, perhaps for years, 
and I should suffer too, for he was very dear to me, and I should 


om sadly miss the earnest love that I valued even in rejecting; but 
. The 


far better so than that he should discover his error when too 
Too late! the very words made me shudder. He should 


never learn their meaning through treachery or cowardice of mine. 
great empty house but for Herbert. I went to Beechhill yesterday It made me very happy afterwards—it makes me very happy 
and brought him back per force. He looks pale and dispirited— 


he works too hard, and I have been trying to persuade him to give 
up this slow calling of his, and take at once to some career where 


his abilities would have freer scope. 


now to remember that I came to my decision that night, unin- 
fluenced by bribe or threat, by hope or fear for the future, from 
duty and principle solely, and because I would not do William 


; Crawford such unwomanly, irreparable wrong. A little later and 
“ There is a grand opening now; and I would back him to be 


one of the leading men in England before five years have passed, 
if he would follow my advice. I wish you were here—he is always 
more amenable in your hands; but it is not fair to mar my little 
girl’s holiday with my grumbling, so [ shall say no more.” 

“Mar my holiday!” The picture he conjured up had marred— 
not my holiday, but my life. Annie “ worn to a shadow,” moan- 
ing out her heart, as I had done mine long ago; himself sitting 
lonely in his ‘“‘ great empty house,” with not even his daughter to 
bear him company; Herbert “ pale and dispirited,” unpersuad- 
able, because J was not there to lead him, but growing every hour 
as close to my father’s heart as he had ever done to mine! 

‘“ Amenable in your hands,” “freer scope to his abilities,” 
‘leading men in England !” 

But for that one brief error, what might not have been? My 
father with wealth to prop up broken fortunes, and I with love to 
heal wounded pride, how different all might have been if 

I struggled on so for ten days more—not unnoticed, for my white 
face and cold trembling hands could not escape William’s anxious 
eyes ; and day after day I had to frame an excuse, one more paltry 
and absurd than another, to account for the change which was 
becoming visible to others besides him. And at the close of these 
ten days I felt as I had felt long ago when Alice Clive was by to 





the purity of my motives might well be questioned, doubted even 

by myself; as it is, the merit, great or small, was mine—indis- 

putably and entirely my own. 
. ** * * 

Next morning after breakfast—they were early folks at Mel- 
ton, and after breakfast in this instance meant nine o’clock—I 
was sitting in the schoolroom with Mrs. Frankiand, who from old 
association made that quaint apartment her special sanctum, when 
Mrs. Crawford came in with a bundle of letters in her hand. 

I have often made the remark—not a very pithy nor original 
one—that any little circumstance or string of circumstances that 
chanced to impress me in connexion with some event, was certain 
to be reproduced in after times, with very slight variation—just as 
the little day-dream pictures we are so fond of sketching for our 
own special delectation so often shadow out very faithfully events 
yet to come. Tah instance, all the accessories—the wet, gusty 
October morning) William’s absence in the village, where the 
storm of the night before had been reported to have done mischief, 
and Mrs. Crawford coming in with the letters—all reminded me 
forctbly of that fiyst visit ending in the story of the burglary at 
Wynford; and though the said burglary had in no way affected 
my fortunes, it wais yet with greater perturbation than the arrival 


of letters ordinarily occasions that 1 now rose eagerly to receive 
mock me, that if things went on so much longer I must either go~ 


mad or die. 

I felt this one night when I had broken from William in the 
midst of his earnest entreaties that I would tell him what ailed 
me. My coldness and estrangement were making him miserable. 
What had he done—what could he do to make me happy? For 
one moment I had thought to tell him all; but the next my 
courage failed, and I had fled from him and locked myself in 
my room, and fallen on my knees; and in the blindness of that, 
the darkest hour of my life, I prayed a sinful prayer that had 
never passed my lips, never entered my heart before. I prayed 
that God would give me this love I craved so passionately—would 
give it to me in all its fulness and its strength, and that with it 
I would take unmurmuringly every evil that life might have in 
store. 

But even as I prayed, I thought that this could not be—that 
such fulness of earthly joy never should be mine—that because of 
my passionate craving, this thing, for which I would barter every 
other good in life, would be withheld ; and in the midst of my wild 
sinful outcry I rose up startled and appalled. | 

What was I saying? Had mad idolatry led me to the very 
verge of blasphemy ? Who was I that I should dare interpret 
the designs of the Almigbty, and dictate to Him in what measure 
He was to deal out to me chastisement and reward? Was what 
I asked beyond the power of Omnipotence to grant ?—had every 
other blessing been the reward of merit, that this should be with- 
held because I deserved it not? 

I knelt again conscience-stricken and humbled, and when I 
pores it was in the words I had learned as a child at Peggy 

oran’s knee—the words taught us in their grand fulness and 
simplicity by our Father's lips, beginning with a blessing on His 
name, and a craving for that daily bread without which ‘the 
strongest among us should hunger and faint by the way. 

At last I had learned the lesson this sorrow was sent to teach__ 
Submission! I could not change the past, I could bear the 
future—not in vain repinings nor rebellious murmurs, but with 


the heart-compliance of a child “whose food it was to do the 
Father’s will.” 


those she had t yok th 


“ Willie sent yoja these, my dear,” she said, selecting two from 
the a ‘“*the come from Darrell Court, I see by the post- 
mark.” | 

I took them without a word, and hurried to my room. I locked 
the door, an instinctive precaution, laid the letters on the bed, and 
stood gazing at them irresolutely for some minutes. And here I 
must thankfully repeat how very, very happy I was that my deci- 
sion had been made the night before ! 


I summoned courage at last, took up one, and broke the seal; 
it was from my father : 


“My DEAR Critp—I write in great distress. Poor Herbert 
has had a sad accident, and lies here very ill—dangerously so, I 
fear. He has spoken of you very often, and Annie has induced 
me at last to send for you. She says she feels sure you will come. 

“I do not like to urge you, but the poor boy seemed very eager ; 
and if William can come with you I shall be very glad. Fou 


would be a great comfort to me, Eily ; and William would like to 
see Herbert too.—Your fond father, 


“A,L. D. 
** Make no delay.” 


The other was from Annie Vivian. AsI tore it open a hea 
enclosure fell to my feet, and picking it up, I saw what I believe 
almost expected to see, my own name, “ Eily Wychnor,” written 
in Herbert’s hand. 

I laid this quietly aside while I unfolded Annie’s—a blurred, 


incoherent scrap which I had to read through twice before I could 
at all take in its meaning: 


“ God forgive me if I am doing wrong! I break a solemn oath 
in sending this. I swore I would not give it while he lived; but, 
Eily darling, I was on the terrace that day, and I saw you both, 
and I cannot keep it back now and he dying. I am ill, and my 
head wanders. 1 hardly know what I write. 

** Come at once. “ ANNIE.” 


I had heard of people calmly mounting the scaffold, and ex- 
amining with a smile the sharp edge of the weapon that was to 





O God help me! They had said of me as a child, “ she will 


sever their thread of life, and I had wondered ; but I did not won- 
der now. 
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I realized that they were calm because the bitterness of death 
was already pest, just as I could be calm and collected now; for 
as I took up Herbert's letter I knew its contents as clearly as if I 
had read it through—knew that my sinful cry was already heard, 
that the love was mine in its fulness and its strength, and that his 
life, the one thing precious of all the world, was demanded as the 
ie of my pres prayer. 

ive the letter word for word, as it tells its own tale r 
thanI could tell it. ' me 

It bore for date a certain day in August, which my memory re- 
tained as that on which he had passed me in the porch at Beech- 
hill, the same on which he had made me promise to be William 
Crawford’s wife. Within the folds lay coiled a long brown curl, 
a shade duller than when I had seen it last, but easily recognized 
still as the same the loss of which I had to replace for Mrs. 
revrenaity I put that too quietly aside, and then I opened the 

etter. 

“My p&ar Erty—I sit down to write this letter in the calmest 
and most matter-of-fact style I can, for my object is not to excite 
your pity nor cause you to grieve over the suffering I have brought 
on myself by my heartless folly, but simply to make the only atone- 
ment in my power for the sorrow I brought on you. 

“The atonement may be very tardy, for you shall never see this 
while I live. To anyone but you it would be valueless; but you 
will prize it for old love’ sake, and for the motive that induces me 
to make it now. 

‘*T have thought it over very often since me met, and I have at 
last decided that it is due to you and to me, to your pride and to 
my honesty and manliness, to tell you the simple truth. 

“You loved me long ago, Eily—it can matter little my saying 
this now ; and I loved you from the first—loved you dearly that 
night at Wychnor when I bade you trust me, and I was no hypo- 
crite then, for I meant to come back and make good my words ; 
but I loved you best of all when I saw how brave and patient my 
darling could be for my sake; and when you left me, the light 
went out from my life, Eily, and it never came back again. 

“Qh, my dear, my dear, I thought to be brave and strong like 
you, but [ am a coward this night, shrinking from my terrible 

in. Sorrow has driven me nigh mad; I have lost everything— 
name, and fame, and friends, and now I have lost you; and you 
love him too—God pity and forgive me! I did evil, I know, but 
the punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

e letter broke off abruptly here; I turned the leaf and read 
on: 
“TIT must make this more coherent, if I would not defeat the 
object I have in view, for I am resolved not to alter nor erase one 
word, but to let it reach your hand as I write it now. I write this 
in the morning—I am calm now; last night I was half mad—for- 
give me, 

“ I spoke of atonement, yet I can make very little; it is a question 
of feeling at the most, but it will soothe you some day to know that 
I was not a hypocrite—that Alice Clive’s beauty made a fool of 
me, but that I never loved her—that I loved you always as I love 
you now. 

“By right I should cease here, but I have a confession to make— 
you must forgive me. I know te the full the wrong I did you, 
and still you must forgive me, for what I suffered yesterday when 
I found you loved William Crawford may well atone for all. I 
could bear to give you to him while I thought you did not love 
him, but—here is a brave confession for a gentleman, false to my 
love and false to my friend—and yet I call on you to believe my 
solemn assertion, that I am grateful from my heart to the selfish 
folly that saved you from sharing my ruin, since it has spared you 
to be the wife of one who deserves your love better than I could 
ever do. 

“© Eily, my dear, sometimes I think it is all an evil dream— 
that I shall wake and find you both come back—my love, and my 
grand old name—you vanished together—God pity me for a 
wretched coward ! 

“I do not bid you farewell—we shall meet often. I ask you 
again to forgive me, and to believe that what I have written here is 
the simple truth. “ HERBERT.” 

I witeaied up my letters, replaced the two first and the lock of 
hair in the envelope, and stowed them in my desk; then, with 
Herbert's in my hand, I went down-stairs. 

** Mother, where is Willie ?” 

“ In the library, my dear.” 

In the library! Was every scene of my life to have those dumb 
books for witnesses ? . 

“ Shall we send for him, Eily ?” 

“ No, I want to find a book; I’ll go myself.” 
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The two ladies looked at each other and smiled. 
to deceive them, but William's 
truth. 

“ My dear, what is the matter ?” 

I was on my knees beside him (my forced calmness fled at sight 
of his calm, grave face) sobbing bitterly. He tried to raise me. 

“No, no, let me stay. O Willie, have pityon me—I have tried 
ren - it will not come. I cannot—I cannot, and now he is 

ying 

He looked down inexpressibly shocked. ‘“ You must not kneel 
to me—I cannot bear it. Why, what is this?” as I put the letter 
in his hand. “O Eily, I thought that was over when you pro- 
mised to be my wife. God help us both!” 

He rose abruptly, and walked up and down the room, crushing 
the letter in his vehemence. I rose too, and as he came to my 
side —_ I laid my hand on his arm and held him back. 

“ Willie Crawford, don’t make me repent that I trusted you. 
Read that—read it now ; there is no time to lose.” 

He opened it and read the first few lines, then sank down, 
covering his face, and sobbed out, “O God in heaven — Herbert, 
my brother, dead !” 

I went nearer to loving William Crawford in that hour than I 
had ever done before. His love for myself I could be proof 
against—his love for Herbert touched me to the heart ! 

I knelt beside him again, and drew down his hands. “ He is not 
dead, Willie, but—he loves me, and he is dying. I must go to 
him.” And then I told him the whole story—my meeting with 
Mabel, and the resolution I had made in consequence—my igno- 
rance of all concerning Herbert until I returned to England, and 
the struggle between my gratitude to himself and the love I could 
not crush out. 

* T hoped to love you soon, Willie, as I should have done if I 
had not loved him first ; and last night, when I found I could not, 
I resolved to tell you all. You must believe this, Willie—you must 
believe that I made this resolve dast night.” 

“I do believe it ; 1 have seen the struggle, and I thought was 
it for me to set you free.—But, my dear, | loved you so well that 
I tried to hope, and I never dreamed of this.” 

He broke down and sobbed outright. ’ 

“OQ Herbert—what shall we do? and you, my poor child—if I 
knew this, do you think I would have ever crossed your path? And 
he gave you to me, loving youso! [I don’t understand it,” he 
said presently; “I am bewildered. Whendid you learn this?” 

I told him, and then I held Herbert’s letter while he read it 
through. 

* And now, Willie, let us come.” 

We rose, and stood with clasped hands gazing at each other— 
we two lately bound by so close a tie now about to part and 
go our separate ways. What ought I to do? 

I thought of Annie Vivian, and remembered the homely adage, 
“One good turn deserves another,” but, looking in the truthful 
face (I repeat the word, for no other can so well describe him) 
of the man who had loved me for six long years, it seemed an 
insult to bid him transfer that love from me at a word. I stood 
irresolute. 

*‘ You have something to say to me, Eily ?” 

“To bid God bless you, and—we are friends William, friends 
for ever ?” 

“ Surely yes—friends for ever, but you have more to say.” 

“T have, but it may offend you, coming from me.” 

“‘ No, no—tell me ;” he bent down flushed and eager—“ tell me.” 

*‘ Some one who loves you—dearly.” 

‘“‘ Hush, Eily! nonsense! 1 am too poor to be generous; I can 
give you up, but I tell you plainly it tears my heart to doit. Do 
not talk to me of love.” 

“ But I will,” I said, roused to sudden antagonism at his vehe- 
mence. ‘Annie Vivian loves you—worships you—would make 
you a better wife than I could ever be. It was one of my troubles 
to know this—to know that she was miserable through my fault, 
and that I could not help it. There now, I have said it you may 
be angry if you choose.” And I closed my speech as I closed 
almost every episode of my life, with a burst of tears. 

Dear reader, I was very miserable that day—sick at heart and 
hopeless; but I was a woman still, and I could not forbear giving 
one glance at William’s face as I made this abrupt communication. 
Well, not being an eagle, one glance could not tell me much; but 
yet, as he bent to comfort me, I thought that my old love was 
“like the rest of men,” which means—why in this instance it means 
that he made a fair my at of courage and fortitude, and did not 








It was easy 
quiet eye was quick to detect the 





| look so very angry as had dreaded after all. 
= * 
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We left Melton that afternoon, William and I and = maid, 
William merely stating that Herbert lay dangerously ill, and 
wished to see us without delay; and in the grey light of the fol- 
lowing morning we reached Darrell Court. 

I need say but little of my thoughts and feelings on that weary 


journey. With all that had led to the miserable scene awaiting 


me I had no concern; the one prayer of my heart was that he 
might be spared—not for the future, I dared not ask for that; 
with the desperate logic, which awhile past I had called blasphe- 
mous, I argued that he could not live—that the price of my granted 
prayer must be Herbert’s life. I only asked that he might be 
spared till we had met once more, and after that—why, all life was 
before me in which to mourn and repent my sin. 

I think my head wandered as the hours wore on, for I grew 
possessed by the idea that all this was my doing—that my sinful 
rebellion had brought about the woful calamity on which I dare 
not think; but as we drew near our journey’s end I grew calm 
again, and it was with perfect outward composure at least that I 
let William lift me from the carriage and carry me into the house. 

He brought me into a room off the hall, and put me in a seat 
before the fire. 

* Stay here, Eily, till I come back. Remember you are not to 
leave this room.” 

I sat still for what seemed to me an interminable space; the 
silence of the house, broken only by the sharp tick of the clock 
on the mantelpiece, was becoming appalling. Books were bad 
enough, but that impassive-faced thing, with its placid, unmeaning 
stare, goaded me to frenzy. I remember being seized with an 
insane wish to spring up, shiver it to atoms, and rush from the 
room, when the door opened, and William came in followed by a 
stranger—a small dapper man, dressed with extreme neatness and 
=~ in a somewhat out-of-date fashion (every detail of which 

noted with wonderful accuracy), and with the very brightest 
pair of black eyes I had ever beheld. 

‘‘ Papa—where is my father ?” 

The little gentleman bowed. ‘Miss Darrell, happy to have 
the honour—melancholy occasion. Mr. Darrell has been up all 
night with our patient. Ihave just persuaded him to take a little 
rest.” 

‘‘ Melancholy occasion!” I looked up at William. ‘ Willie, 
he is dead !” 

But William’s face was wet with tears, and when he tried to 
speak, the words failed him, and he turned away. And witha 
low wail, the strength that had upheld me so far ebbed away, and 
I sank to the ground, and lay there crushed and helpless, broken 
down by the struggle at last. 

* * * * * 

“ Darkest before the dawn, Eily—you know that.” My father 
had said so once, and I had not believed him; his words were to 
be verified now. Zhat had been the dark hour. 1 aweke in the 
dawn—shadowy, and grey, and chill, it is true, but full of promise 
of the day cf long unbroken light that was to follow. 

I was in my room, my father and the little dapper gentleman 
by my bedside. I put my hand to my head and moaned. With 
consciousness came back the memory of W illiam’s face as he turned 
from me. My father bent over me. 

“ Eily, my dear, don’t cry so. Sir Mark, will you assure this 
foolish child that she has nothing to fear—they are cousins, you 
know, and she is very fond of him.” 

“My dear young lady,” said the gentleman, laying his hand on 
my wrist with the peculiar bland impressiveness that told the phy- 
sician at a touch, “you need not be alarmed. Mr. Crawford’s 
manner led you to—in fact, the poor fellow was quite overcome ; 
and, in short, our patient not only is not dead, but I think—eh,” 
and he looked at my father—“I think I may safely assure you 
that he has a fair—in fact, a very fair chance of recovery.” 

I turned to the wall, and like unto Judah’s king, I wept—not 
that length of days was denied to me, but that his life was not de- 
manded as the price of that weary prayer! 

The two gentlemen had walked to the window, and I was free 
to cry unheeded for a time. Presently Sir Mark came to the bed- 
side with a tiny glass in his hand. 

“ Drink this, if you please.” 

“IT would rather not.” 

‘‘ Rather not—rather disobey me!” with a look of amused sur- 
rise. 

“I want to see him—Herbert.” 

“‘ Im—possible, my dear young lady; he is too weak, and you 
are far too excited—you would kill him. Come, come, no more 
crying—an hour longer for every tear you shed.” 

lie held the glass while I drank, then drew out his watch. 
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“ Half-past seven—eight. In six hours, Mr. Darrell—by two 
three o’clock, perhaps—this lady may visit my patient. And now 
good morning,” and the little man bowed low; but before his 
courtly adieus were ended, my eyes had closed, and I was floating 
away—away into a sunny dream-land, all the brighter and more 
dazzling for the darkness through which I bad passed. 

* cl 








And it was worth passing through the darkness, worth suffering 
all—more than all P had ever endured in my life—to taste the 
blessed peacefulness and hope that were mine from that hour. In 
that one word “‘hope” lay the core of the blessing; the good 
things were given to me as food is given to the starving, in small 
portions and slowly—there was no sudden revulsion of feeling, no 
violent transition from overwhelming despair to joy as overwhelm- 
ing. I knew only that I might hope, doubtingly and tremblingly ; 
but worn out as I was, this was joy sufficient for the time. 

I awoke late in the afternoon, dressed myself, and waited quietly 
till my watch pointed to the hour of three; then I went down to 
my father. 

“It is three o’clock, papa; bring me to see Herbert now.” 

He rose up, obedient as a child, brought me to the door, and 
there left me; and I went in alone, and stole to the bed-side. 

He lay with closed eyes, so still and unmoved that but for the 
flush on his face he might be sup dead. I softly drew back 
the curtain, and at the slight motion he opened his eyes and saw 
me. , 

“ Rily, my darling, come to see me before I die. Thank God ‘” 

I bent down and laid my cheek on his. Come to stay with 
you always, Herbert—never to leave you again.” 

He looked at me wonderingly. ‘It need,not. be for long !” 

The words had been ominous of evil once; I wished he not 
said them now. 

“ Hush, hush! you must live for my sake !” 

He murmured something faintly, and closed his eyes again ; 
and then I knelt, and with his hand in mine, I watched him while 
he slept. It was a sad betrothal, this dim rite that bound me 
perhaps to widowhood; and yet I would not..barter the memory 
nor the merit of that one hour, with its dear-bought peacefulness 
and trust, for the weightiest bribe that life could offer now. 

* 


That evening, sitting with my father and Mr, Vivian, I learned 
the details of all that had occurred in my absence. 

“Ten days after Herbert had come from Beechhill, Walter 
Lyndon and his wife, travelling from H ire to Wynford, 
took Darrell Court on their way, in order to pay me a visit; and 
the least I could do, little woman, in return for such unwelcome 
civility was to beg them to remain that day, and as my Lady 
Countess seemed overcome with fatigue, Walter was obliged to 
comply, though I think he would nave preferred going on to 
Wynford without delay. That. man is wofully henpecked, my 
dear ; our poor lad had a happy escape.” | 

I thought so too, and was duly grateful. 

Now, Darrell Court, as the reader doubtless is not aware, among 
its many beauties boasted a wonderful cascade, which recent rains 
had swollen to a most imposing extent; and in the course of the 
afternoon my father and his guests, with their eldest child, a boy 
of four years, had walked down to see it. : 

“‘ Herbert had been out all the morning, and in case he should 
return before us, I left a note telling him of the new arrivals, as I 
knew he would not chose to meet them. Well, to make my story 
short, we were standing admiring :the cascade, when that unruly 
monster Pluto” (Pluto was a huge dog that Philip had given me— 
a fit souvenir, for it was the most restless creature, after the donor, 
I ever met) ‘ bounded in among us, and little Norwood forthwith 
climbed on his back ; and before anyone could stretch out a-hand, 
the brute had rushed down the steep path, and the next thing we 
saw was the poor little fellow flung over the bank and hurled on 
the stones below. There, you tell her the rest, Vivian; I saw no 
more.” 

‘The rest is not a great deal,” said Mr. Vivian. ‘ On my way 
from Beechhill that morning I had met Herbert, and we had 
walked on together towards Darrell Court; we came round 
by the waterfall, and as we mounted the path we heard an outcry, 
and we rushed uP and saw the whole thing at a glance—Darrell 
and I, and the boy’s father and Herbert—and the poor child 


perishing before our eyes! 

“It was my luck, Miss Lily, to witness two curious scenes 
between those brothers—to hear the prayer and see its fulfilment 
within a very short time, I cried out to Walter, ‘My God, man, 
why don’t you save your child!’ JZ could not do it, nor your 
futher; they should be stouter limbs than ours to. doithe work— 
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and with that, Herbert caught my arm, and said, ** Don’t you see 

he cannot swim;” and the next moment. he had clambered over 

~ rocks, and sprung from the lowest point he could reach, into 
river. 

“I did the best thing I could under the circumstances, for I 
rushed to the house, hailing all the men I met; and among them 
they drew him to the bank insensible, with one arm broken, but 
the boy gras firmly in the other, and he has lain at death’s 
door from that day until now. Now, thank God, they say that 
we may 

Annie, I found, had come back on hearing of the accident, and 
had remained until the previous day, when my father had insisted 
on her returning to Mrs. Annesley, as he feared her health would 
give way completely if she continued to act nurse much longer ; 
“and she looks so bad already, poor child, that I fear there is 
something seriously wrong with her.” 

William too had left Darrell Court that afternoon while I slept, 
but next morning’s = brought me a letter, in which he said that 
he intended gone abroad for some time, but that he would remain 
in England until I chose to inform my father of what had occurred, 
as otherwise his absence at such a time might cause surprise. 

“* I left Darrell Court in such haste, because the events of these 
last few days have greatly shaken me, and besides I might have to 
answer some awkward questions, and you have enough of trouble 
on hands without my adding to it just now; but I need not say 
that if I can be of any service, you have but to write and tell me, 
and an hour’s notice will bring me to you. 

“T travelled to town with Sir Mark Selwyn, and he seemed very 
sanguine about Herbert. The best comfort I can give you, Lily, 
is to repeat your own words, “let us be patient, and it will all 
come ment in the end;” and that it may be so, is the heartfelt 
prayer of your truest friend, “Ww. Cc.” 

William Crawford in London! bound there to remain at my 
good pleasure—it pleased me that his stay should be rather a 
lengthened one—and Annie Vivian on a visit with Mabel. Stranger 
things had happened ; love, as true and enduring as his, had been 
uprooted many a time by a lesser shock, and hearts had been 
caught in the rebound—and Annie was at hand to catch this heart 
if it rolled her way ; and why should it not, for Annie was very 
beautiful, and she loved him, and he knew it, thanks to me. 

I counted the vantage points up carefully—siz in number. 
With such. cards, what woman, with woman’s wit, could fail to 
win the game? In that quarter, at least, there was fair promise ; 
and I began—now I was calm enough to feel anything—to enter- 
tain sanguine hopes of the result of my first essay at match- 
making, aided as I was here by the potent magic of propinquity ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] : 





SCENERY AND TRADITIONS OF THE DODDER. 


By J. R. O’Firanacan, M.R.LA. 
[Continued from p. 636.] 





It was in this neighbourhood, during the government of Ire- 
land by Lord Leonard Gray, that an act of treachery took place, 
well calculated to suate the enmity with which the Irish 
chieftains regarded the English of the Pale. A parley was ap- 
pointed between the Lord Deputy and Turlough O”Toole, to which 
the King’s Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, the chief judges, and 
many of the nobility resorted. The place of meeting was the 
water-side, and we give what occurred from the public records :* 
“His lordship, coming hither, spoke to the said Turlough ver 
gentilly, and bade him fear nothing, for he would kill him wit 
his own hands that would offer him hurt. Nevertheless, Turlough, 

iving my lord’s men to draw down fast in plumps, did find 
default at it, saying ‘ he was in fear.’ My lord answered, ‘ Fear 
nothing, gossip; I will go myself and put them back,’ leaving the 
said council communing with Turlough. And as soon as his lord- 
ship came to his men, he caused the trumpet to sound, and ran in 
a chen after the said Turlough till daylight took the sight of 
him from them, which was the greatest shame and rebuke to him 
and all the council that ever was heard in Ireland.” ‘This offence 
against good faith, and in violation of pledges, very properly 
formed one of the numerous charges of misconduct in his govern- 
ment preferred against Lord Gray. We can easily imagine thé 

i it cast by such an ou upon the English rule, which 
made the Irish prefer open hostility to a deceitful 

oe continued the country residence of the Archbishop of 
Dublin for several centuries. But in 1821 the buildings and offices 


* State Pupers, temp. Heary VI. 
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on the demesne having become unfit for habitation, an act of par- 
liament was passed, declaring that “a country residence for the 
Archbishop was unnecessary, and the revenue of the see inadequate 
to support two establishments,” empowering the Archbishop to 
demise same. Major Palmer having become the tenant, was 
succeeded in occupation by Mr. Lentaigne, whose handsome house 
and grounds, with the beautiful gardens and orchards, are now let 
to the Friars of St. Dominic. Apprised of our visit by the justly 
respected and highly gifted provincial, Very Rev. Dr. Amant the 
brethren received us with the utmost hospitality, and after break- 
fasting in the refectory, we proceeded to the remains of the ancient 
episcopal palace, so long the summer dwelling of the \ivtropolitans 
of Ireland. These time-stained walls, mossy and grey, only present 
a fragment of the edifice erected by Alexander De Bicknor, and 
which, judging from the portion remaining, must have been of vast 
size, combining all that was fitting archiepiscopal dignity with 

every requisite for military defence—a bishop’s palace blended with 
a fortress. A portion of along corridor is now fitted up as a chapel, 

and beside it stands a lofty tower, from the summit of which we 
beheld the country for many miles spread like a map. The distant 
sea sparkled in the sunlight, and the bold headland of Howth rose 

like some vast monster from the deep. The City of Dublin, with 

its countless roofs and many spires, the pillars in park and street, 

the black walls of Tenion’s Castle, the hills of Castleknock, the 

valley of the Liffey, the wide demesne of Rathfarnham, the Three 

Rock Mountain, the district watered by the Dodder, with mansions 

factories, churches, and green fields intervening, afforded a glorious 

rospect. In the friar’s walk is a circular stone with a cavity in 

the centre ; this is believed to have been the base of the cross of 

the Archbishops of Dublin, which Mr. D’Alton states was long 

venerated in the traditions of the people, who were accustomed, in 

their funerals, to rest the corpse at its foot. We visited the parish 

church, which we found in excellent repair. 

Resuming our rambles by the river-side at Oldbawn bridge, we 
followed its course towards Templeogue. Some rural residences 
adorn the banks, the well-tilled fields denoting the practical 
agriculturist. The growth of potatoes promised well for that ex- 
cellent vegetable, so popular with the natives of the Emerald 
Isle. 

There is a Convent at Fir House, and the views of the Dublin 
mountains are very good. Close to the river is a high mound, like 
one of those earthworks called Danish raths. A paper mill of Mr. 
M‘Donnell’s is near the stream; and we may remark that the Dod- 
der is useful as well as ornamental, and so far from displaying an 
aspect of indolence, is of a merry lively flow, ever willing to do a 
good turn to a wheel, or subserve some useful object. We behold 
the river not idling in listless inutility—not spending its course in 
uselessness and dissipation among alluring woods or enervatiny 
meadows, but turning the wheels of paper mills, whence the student 
might devise means for giving his thoughts to the world, enlighten- 
ing, ingtructing, and improving mankind. 

» Firhouse is the city weir; the water-course runs through 
the lands of Templeogue and Kimmage. A curious story is told 
in connexion with the water-course through the lands of Temple- 
ogue, which shows the extreme importance with which the supply 
of water for the city was regarded. In the early part of the 15th 
century, the morals of the upper classes in Ireland were the reverse 
of what they ought to be. Habits of refinement, which humanise 
the mind, were neglected for the hunting-field or the debauch. 
Their houses contained few books save the racing-calendar or a 
treatise on farriery; their songs and conversation were replete 
with obscenity or blasphemy. A nobleman (?) Lord Santry, mad- 
dened with wine, stabbed a man who shortly afterwards died. The 
true version of the outrage by Lord Santry, as it appeared in evi- 
dence was this—Loughlin Murphy was employed as a porter and 
messenger between Palmerstown and the neighbourhood. On the 
9th August, 1738, Lord Santry and others were drinking for a 
considerable time at a public house in Palmerstown. It being the 
fair day, many ns went in and out. ‘The persons who were 
drinking with Lord Santry had gone away, and the peer commenced 
quarrelling with a man named Humphreys, on whom he twice at- 
tempted to draw his sword, but could not succeed. He was then in 
a passion, and left the room. Ina narrow passage leading to the 
kitchen he met Murphy, and gave him a push, on which Murphy 
retreated to the kitchen, followed by Lord Santry, who swore “ he 
would kill any man that would speak a word.” Murphy, unfortu- 

nately said something, whereon the violent nobleman too faithfully 
kept his oath, and stabbed him. The wounded man rushed into a 
room near the kitchen, but shortly returned, when tie blood gushed 
forth, and he fell, exclaiming “I am killed.” Lord Santry instantly 
t Foreigners, s. ¢. strangers to the locaiity. 
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mounted his horse, giving the proprietor of the house a piece of 
money of the value of four pounds. 


A very graphic account of his trial is given in the highly valu- | 


able and interesting series of articles written by Mr. Gilbert, en- 
titled the ** Streets of Dublin,” which were first stamped with public 
approval on their appearance in the Irish Quarterly Review, and 
since published under the title of “ History of the City of Dublin. 
A letter of Dr. Thomas Rendle, Bishop of Derry, describing the 
trial, is given in the publication of Mr. Gilbert, from which we 
give some extracts: 

“Poor Lord Santry was tried on Friday by his peers. I never 
beheld a sight so awful, and majestic, and dreadfully beautiful in 
my life; and nothing was ever performed with so much solemnity, 
silence, and dignity before in any country. The finest room in 
Europe filled with the nobility and gentry of the whole kingdom, 
and both sexes; the high steward, the judges, the Jords, and the 
noble prisoner, young and handsome, most decent in his behaviour, 
and with a becoming fortitude in his speaking, could not but com- 
pose the most affecting scene. The King’s Counsel did admirably ; 
but Bowes* had an opportunity to show himself to the highest ad- 
vantage. I never heard, I never read, so perfect a piece of elo- 
quence.” After praising this speech for its beauty, its fairness, 
and candour, his not using one severe word against the unhappy 
lord, nor omitting one just observation which truth could dictate, 
the Bishop contrasts the conduct of the crown with that of the 
prisoner’s counsel: “ But if they did well, I think the counsel for 
the prisoner acted detestably. ‘They only prompted him to ask a 
few treacherous questions, and spoke not one word in his favour. 
. « When the twenty-three peers returned to give their 
opinion, their countenances astonished the whole house, and all 
inew, from the horror of their eyes and the paleness of their looks, 
how they were agitated within, before they answered the dread 
yuestion with ‘Guilty, upon my honour;’ and he was so, most cer- 
tainly, according to the law.” 

The Bishop blamed the surgeon who attended the wounded man 
very much. Instead of sending him to an hospital, he kept the 
patient in a damp room, where he lay on straw without the com- 
inonest necessaries ; and, according to the Bishop’s idea, the surgeon 
caused the death. He adds—* It is the King’s office and delightful 
prerogative only to show mercy; .may he do so now! What a 
constitution do we live under, when the blood of the meanest of all 
the king’s subjects shall be required from one of the highest! The 
prisoner behaves since his condemnation in a manner which makes 
people speak of him with double pity. Even the poor in the streets 
weep for him. His former character, it is confessed, was bad—this 
will make him a new man ; this will purge his heart from every 
folly—a successful though dreadful medicine, if he survives it.” 

He did survive it. The solicitations of his friends, seconded by 
the intercession of the Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Lieutenant, 
procured first a reprieve, and then a pardon. 

The popular belief 1s, that his life was saved by his unele, Sir 
Compton Domville, proprietor of Templeogue, in the following 
manner. When all interest and supplication for pardon failed, Sir 
Compton expressed his determination to prevent the water of the 
Dodder flowing into Dublin if the sentence of death was carried 
into effect. At that time the citizens had no other supply of this 
necessary element, and the threat was successful. The criminal 
was allowed to make his escape to Italy, where he died. Near the 
entrance to the churchyard of Santry is a large stone, with armorial 
bearings, which Mr. D’Alton considers was intended to mislead 
inquiry as to the fate of this disgrace to his family and order. 

Adjoining Templeogue is another mansion which claims special 
mention, having been occupied by a distinguished writer whose 
genius attained strength in Ireland for that flight which has borne 
his productions to the uttermost bounds of the earth. Here lived 
Charles Lever the author of “Harry Lorrequer,” “ Charles 

O'Malley,” ** Jack Hinton,” “Tom Burke,” and a host of other 
celebrated works which to name is to praise. Temple-oge—the 
new church—was erected “ within the marshes,” near the Dodder, 
when the Irish got possession of the district around Kilnasantan. 
he ruins standing near the village are neither remarkable for size 
nor architectural beauty. They are situate in the midst of tomb- 
stones, and present a memorial to the departed founder. Temple- 
ogue was formerly held by the Talbots, and remained in that family 
until 1586, when the lands were mortgaged to Sir Compton 
Domville. The representative of the mortgagor having become 
outlawed in 1688, the forfeited equity of redemption was granted 
to the descendant of the mortgagee, and the Domville family had 


*John Bowes was then Solicitor-General, and afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
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their title confirmed by act of parliament. The village is small, 
consisting of few houses. 

A pretty little villa, with trim lawn and tasteful shrubbery, near 
Templeogue bridge, ig called Riverdale, and we skirted the demesne 
wall while the river pursued its pleasait course through meadows 
and pasture lands. Tits channel towards Rathfarnham is 
straight; the banks for some distance display fine reaches of 
grass land, sloping up in the direction of Terenure and Round- 
town. A succession of country-seats and plantations stad the 
margin of the river as we approach Butterfield-lane, where we 
anxiously looked out for the house occupied. by the celebrated 
Robert Emmet. 

We now approached that part of Butterfield-lane in which, 
according to Dr. Madden’s interesting Life of Robert Emmet,* 
the house was situate wherein this unfortunate and ill-fated youag 
enthusiast passed some time before his projects brought ruin a 
his head. Our companion knew the house, and when we looked 
upon the old walls, basking in the sunshine falling slantingly on 
roof and windows, and the well-known associations of the place 
came thronging on our mind, there was no want of materials for 
thought to work with. 

Here were accustomed to meet in conclave the chiefs of the re- 
volutionary party of 1803, Emmet, Dowdall, Alan, Dwyer, Rus- 
sell, and Hamilton; and here were those plans concocted which, 
if carried out, would have severed, at least for a time, the tie be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. But it was not the political 
character of Emmet which gave the place interest in our eyes; it 
was not his early death, or the unrecorded tomb, which cast the 
halo of romance around the unpretending mansion. A more 
pensive light than breaks through recollections clouded and blotched 
by the ensanguined hues of revolution and blood, illuminated the 
landscape we looked upon. We felt this the shrine consecrated_by 
Emmet’s love, and we remembered with what devotion his ion 
was returned. Here the enthusiastic nature of the man dwelt upon 
and nourished his love for the daughter of one of the most gi 
Irishmen, John Philpot Curran. “ It was not,” he himself writes, 
a wild or unfounded passion, but it was an attachment increasing 
every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind, and re- 
spect for her talents.” It is this feature in his eventful life which 
ennobles and exalts him in our eyes. In some minds the strong 
passion of ambition uproots all others, and affection, like a fragile 
flower under a rude gale, cowers and perishes in its grasp. Not so 
with Emmet ; his love for Sarah Curran had its spring in the depth 
of his heart, and was a fountain ever welling up, reflecting on its 
surface the happiness he would confer if his political plans suc- 
ceeded. “I did hupe that success, while it afforded the opportunity 
of our union, might be the means of confirming ean attachment 
which misfortune had called forth. I cid not look to honours for 
myself—praise [ would have asked from the lips of no man; but I 
would have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s countenance, that 
her husband was respected.” ‘Thus his love for her added impetus, 
by its absorbing energy, and entwined with his patriotic projects 
gave them additional strength. And did she not deserve all this. 
Accustomed to meet Emmet at her father’s house, united in feeling, 
appreciating each other’s talents, their hearts were stirred with the 
same pulsation, and throbbed with the same love. Then, when the 
storm broke, and the law seized its victim, and conviction set the 
seal of death upon his brow, the true heart of the woman showed 
itself, in its full devolopment. The more the world cast him off, 
the closer she clung to him—the more he needed her solace, the 
more ready was she do all that affection could prompt to sustain 
him in affliction ; and when the scaffold had done its work, and the 
cold remains were deposited in the depth of an uzhonoured tomb, 
there her heart was buried. 


*“ The United Irishmen,” by R. R. Madden, 3rd Series, vol. iii. p. 185. 
¢ Letter to Richard Curran, vide the admirable life of Curran by his son, 238, vol. if. 
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UNTIL a comparatively recent 
period, many subjects con- 
nected with Irish archeology 
were shrouded in a mystery 
which promised to be impene- 
trable. At least a dozen con- 
flicting theories had been pro- 
pounded in connexion withthe 
round towers; our cromlechs 
were invariably styled ‘druids’ 
altars;’’ and visionary antiqua- 
ries would point to the chan- 
nels in the table or covering 
stone through which the blood 
of the victims passed to the 
earth! Ourrathsand duns were 
regarded as the work of the 
Danes; and every, or almost 
every later edifice of architec- 
tural importance, through the 
length and breadth of the 
land, whether fortress, tower- 
house, or abbey-church, was 
unhesitatingly pronounced 
Anglo-Norman or English. 
Now, though an overwhelming mass of evidence has been 
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as several of his sister’s sons. 


brought forward to prove the Christian origin of the round | 


towers, the simply sepulchral character of the ‘‘ giants’ graves,”’ 


or cromlechs, and that the great majority of our abbeys, | 


churches, and towers of the middle ages are characteristically 
Irish in style and Irish in foundation, there are many smaller 
points of antiquarian interest which have yet to be elucidated 
in a satisfactory manner. 


No author, as far as we are aware, | 


has as yet written at any length upon the subject of the | 
dallans or pillar-stones which may be seen in almost every | 


part of the country, and many of which there is reason to be- 


lieve must be referred to the remotest period of society in | 


Ireland. ‘These venerable monoliths are usually from eight to 
ten or twelve feet in height, of considerable thiclmess, are 
always unhewn, and are not unfrequently found in connexion 
with cemeteries of the pagan age. It has been suggested that 
many of these huge upright stones were anciently used as 
idols, land-marks, and so-forth. It is certain that a very con- 
siderable number of them are hero monuments of an age pre- 


ceding Christianity in Ireland, and it is equally certain that | 


at an early period of the Church, pillar-stones were frequently 
raised as memorials of ecclesiastics, and perhaps of devout lay- 
men. 


Allowing that many of these stones had been used as idols 


or landmarks, and others hero monuments, it may be remarked | 


that in the absence of any historical record, it is difficult to say 


to which class any particular remaining example may be re- 
ferred. 


‘‘ dalians’’ may still be seen. At Relig-na-Righ in Cruachan, 


At Newgrange in Louth, Lough Gur in Limerick, and | 
Bundroos in Fermanagh, splendid specimens of unrecorded | 


a tall obeliskal pillar, called cairthe dearg, to this day marks the 


grave of Dathi, who is usually considered the last pagan mon- | 
In his learned and beautiful work on the 


arch of Lreland. 


round towers, Dr. Petrie has engraved the pillar-stone of St. 


Monachan, a monument of the sixth century inscribed with a_ 


cross, and bearing an inscription in the Ogham character. We 


need not here pause to discuss the question whether the 
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Ogham inscriptions, so fre- 
quently m«* with in the sonth 
of Irelana, mav or may not 
belong to a period of ‘* almost 
unfathomable antiquity ;"" but 
we may fearlessly assert that 
the character was in use in 
[reland centuries after the 
time of St. Patrick. Itis found 
at least in one instance upon 
a silver brooch, the period of 
which, as indicated by its style 
of ornamentation, cannot be 
older than the ninth century. 
But of all the monumental 
pillar-stones remaining in the 
country, the most interesting 
to the Irish people occurs on 
Inchaguile, an island on Lough 
Corrib, in the county Galway. 
‘* Nothing,” writes Dr. Todd 
in his life of St. Patrick, **is 
said in the Confession’”’ (St. 
Patrick’s), ‘‘about his brothers 
and sisters. But Irish tradi- 
tion hes preserved the names 
of several of his sisters as well 
His sister Liamain, or Limania, 
is said to have married one Restitutus or Rechtitutus, a Longo- 
bard, or as others call him, Mac Ua Baird, son of ‘ O’Baird,’ or 
‘of the Bards descendant.’ By him we are told she had seven 
sons, the eldest of whom, Sechnall or Secundinus, was Bishop 
of Armagh and author of a hymn in praise of St. Patrick, of 
which we have already spoken. There must have been some 
foundation in truth for these traditions, although treated with 
contempt by many writers. This has been curiously confirmed 
by Dr. Petrie’s discovery of a tombstone of unquestionable an- 
tiquity on the island called Inis an ghoill Craibhttgh, ‘ the 
island of the religious or devout foreigner,’ now Inchaguile in 
Lough Corrib, county of Galway. This tombstone, in charac- 
ters which may with almost certainty be regarded as not later 
than the beginning of the sixth century, bears the following 
inscription : 






i\\ 


BALLYVERNISH, CO. ANTRIM, 


LIE LUGNAEDON 
MACCLMNUE 


The stone of Lugnaed, 
Son of Limania, 


where it will be observed that LuGNAEDON is the Celtic geni- 
‘tive of Lugnad or Lugna, the name given to the youngest of 
the seven sons of Liamain or Limania.’’ Upon this pillar- 
stone, which is unquestionably a monument to a nephew of 
St. Patrick, a number of crosses of very early form are en- 
graved. It is probably the oldest authentic Christian memo- 
rial in western Europe, and well might Dr. Petrie have re- 
'_joiced in his good fortune to have been the first to explain its 
interesting character. s 
Another very remarkable pillar-stone of early Christain 
times occurs at Kilnasaggart (the church of the priests), not far 
from Dundalk. It is a monument referring to Ternoc Mac 
Ciarain, a devout person who had dedicated himself and his 
possessions to the service of God, and whose obit is recorded 
at A.D. 716 in the Annals of Tighernach. The stone, which 
stands about eight feet in height, is quite undressed, except in 
such places as required to be smoothed for the reception of an 
inscription and eleven circle-enclosed crosses of early form. 
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Both circles and crosses are made to stand out in relief by the 
lowering away of the surrounding stone. 

The subject of our present illustration is a ‘* Dallan,”’ or 
pillar-stone, probably of the earliest Christian period, which 
stands in the townland of Ballyvernish, not far from the village 
of Doagh, county Antrim. It is about five feet high, and is 
perforated, as shown in the cut, at a distance of about one- 
third of its height from the top. Stones of this kind are not 
uncommonin Ireland. With the exception of the perforation— 
a feature usually found in connexion with pillar-stones which 
there is some reason to believe belong to the early Christian 
age—the Ballyvernish stone exhibits every characteristic of 
rude antiquity. Upon the subject of these curious per- 
forated ‘‘ dallans’’ we have touched in the last number of the 
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(Concluded from page 642.) 

I was not at all sartin that the result would be so favorable 
as Finnerty said, but I was detarmined to do me best, and 
shure if I failed it was me luck, and I wasn't to get her. I 
need not go through the purticulars av the next two lessons 
that Finnerty gev me, and all the tall English discoorsin’ he 
prented for me that I was to larn be heart. Need I tell you 
aither av the grate reharsil 1 wint through undher the di- 
rections av Finnerty——me mother actin’ the part av Maggie 
Hegarty, and I walkin’ round the barn, helpin’ her over a 
stip-laddher I got a loan av that was to represint the stile, and 
I discoorsin’ her all the time. Me mother said it was the 
complatest piece av business that iver could be performed, 
and was downright sartin av me success, and she thrated 
Finnerty to a quart av poteen more nor she agreed for. 

It was a terrible hard fortnight’s work that same fortnight 
before the ball at the Flaherties’. Id give me book oath it 
didn’t lave me a bit an me bones—the avxiety av mind, and 
the larnin’ all the discoorsin’, and practisin’ wid me mother, 
until me brain was a’mosi turned wid downright hard work. 
But at linth the day kem an which I was to put in practis’ 
what I had been practisin’ tin hours a-day for a fortnight. I 
did not sleep the intire av the night before it. Me mother 
was up wid the larks, and Finnerty kem up early to give me 
a finishin’ touch, and bringin’ wid him a yalla weskit that he 
said would conthrast well wid me red head, and would no 
doubt be advantageous if Maggie Hegariy had a taste for the 
sublime and beautiful. I did not eat anythin’ the whole day, 
unless one praytee and a noggin av butthermilk, but was 
blind readin’ the discoorse that Finnerty had prented for me, 
and was bothered beyant indurance be me mother layin’ in- 
junctions an me not for me soul’s salvation to forget a word 
and put thim in at the proper place. At last the evenin’ kem, 
and I dhressed meself up as daycint as 1 could—me mother 
and Finnerty turnin’ me round like a jack-spit to see there 
was no holes or buttons wanted in me clothes. Me mother 
thin tittivated herself up as best she could, and then off we 
wint, me father flingin’ his brogue afther us for luck. 

The Flaherties, you must know, at the time lived about two 
mile off be the road, but not more nor wan be the fields; so 
we took to the fields and were soon at the ind av our jour- 
ney. ‘he barn was fast fillin’ whin we got there, and the 
piper was givin’ an odd screech out av the chanthur to thry 
the effect av a new bellows he got to the bag.. Whin me 
mother and meself got inside the barn, faith who did we see 
a’most the very first but Maggie Hegarty and her mother 
takin’ their tay quietly at a little side-table in the corner av 
the barn. And shure whin me mother seen that, she takes me 
be the arm and walks me clane and cliver over to where they 
wor, The sight a’most left me eyes whin she was doiw’ it; 
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and I don’t know how it was, but whin I kem to megelf in a 
minnit or two, I was sated next to Maggie Hegarty, and a fine 
mug ay tay and beautiful white bread and butther in lashins 
afore me. I think I wouldn't have opened me lips at all if it 
wasn't that I raised me eyes and saw long-boned Jim Murty 
starin’ and lookin’ at me from a furm close by, wid his face 
red wid madness, as if he was a newly-imported wild animal. 
That gev me courage intirely, so [ comminced and said some- 
thin’ or other, and shure Maggie Hegarty gev mea civil answer, 
and shure before tin minnits was over bedad we wor the best 
frinds iver you seen, and I was in the finest discoorsin’ con- 
dition, widout usin’ scarcely a word av what Finnerty tould. 
me, and the courage all in me agin, and gettin’ betther every 
minnit, from the tendhur looks av me mother and the madness 
av Jim Murty, who was lookin’ like a turkey-cock that had a 
tindiney av blood to the head. ‘But, me boy,” siz I, ‘ it’s 
twiced as mad you’ll be whin you hear the result av this day, 
I'll be bound—maybe you’d know what a Lynagh can do whin 
he’s put to it.” 

Well, shure the tay at last kem to a finish, for the tay- 
laves wouldn’t bare any more bylin’-wather an thim, and were 
as white as the feathers av an Aylesbury duck wid all the 
nourishmint that was taken out av thim. And as the faste 
was over I jist caught sight av Jim Murty, who niver ate a 
bit, stretchin’ his long legs and makin’ over to where we was. 
‘* Be aisy, me boy,” siz I, ‘* two av us can play at that game, 
and I think L'il be afore you, or I’m mistaken.” So I pilitely axed 
Maggie Hegarty, in Finnerty’s best language, to come out, and 
she consinted kindly. Me mother gev me the most afiectionate 
look you ever saw, wid a power av manin’ in it, as we jist 
crassed the thrashold. Everything was goin’ an beautiful— 
nothin’ could be betther; and what do you think, but that 
even widout me axin’ her, she took the very way to the boreen 
herself. ‘* Well,” siz I to meself, ‘‘ there is a mysthery av 
Providince in this’—and shure so there was. Now, everv- 
thing was goin’ an magnificent up to this, and I was in the 
hoighth av good sperits, and shure I catched a sight av Jim 
Murty standin’ agin a post, and he Say-sick at the thought 
av how I done him. No doubt, beside me own parsonal 
atthraction, I believed that the ginteel discoorse and the yalla 
weskit was workin’ wondhers, and I was surprised at me 
doubtin’ l’innerly, who had tould me I was sariin av success 
be his method ; and shure now I believed I was, and felt as 
continted as a king, 

But shure, to make a long story short, we wandhered 
forth together, mighty good frinds, and I did everything and 
repated every word that Finnerty wrote, and had helped her 
over the stile, and pressed her hand, and had squeezed a 
natheral tear into me eye at the right time widout the use av 
the inion, and had followed every direction that Finnerty had 
given me until I kem to the question about the poor sick 
craythur dyin’ for want av a medicine he couldn’t get. May 1 
never lave purgathory if she didn’t answer the self-same words 
that Finnerty said she would, as if he was inside av her at the 
very time and spakin’ thim. Well, like the shot av a gun [ was 
down an me knees, and took her be the hand, and spoke the 
tendhur words Finnerty tould me, and waited for the answer 
I was sartin would follow. 

Maggie Hegarty coloured a little, and axed me if she might 
put a few questions. 

‘¢ Sartainly, me darlint,”’ said I. 

‘* Lynagh,”’ siz she, ‘* you love me ?” 

‘*T do,” siz I, ** to disthraction.” 

‘You will let me. have me own way in everything, and 
wont be vexed wid me, whatever I do and say ?”’ 

‘* Thai I will, darlint,” siz 1; ‘* whatever you do or what- 
ever you say will be playsin’ to me from this moment to the 
moment av me death,” siz I. 

‘“* Well,” siz she, ‘* ’m goin’ to do and say somethin’ that 
I'd like you to keep sacret for a twelvemonth that I ever said 
or did. Will you keep it sacret ?” siz she. 
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‘‘ T sware be all the books that ever was prented, darlint,” 
siz I, ** to do yout biddin’. 

‘* Well, thin,” siz she, *‘ I say——”’ 

‘¢ Say anythin’, me heart’s core,”’ siz I, and I squeezed her 
fingers most rapturis. 

‘TI say,” siz she, and she riz her voice to a high tone 
intirely, and stood as sthraight as a popular three, ‘* you are 
the presuminist upstart av a bog-throttin’ spalpeen that’s 
widin the four quarthers av the habitable globe this present 
minnit to dar to have the concate to look up to the likes 
av me, that wouldn’t have the best av your soort to clane me 
lhoes. Go back,’’ siz she, ‘‘ to yourcabin av mud, or dhrownd 
yourself in some hole in the bog you wor bred in, you mane, 
sow, skulkin’, ignorant diaramus,” siz she; and wid that 
she closed her fist, and before I could larn her intintions, 
she dhrew back and gev me a thump in the side av the 
head that sint me clane and cliver head-over-heels into the 
big dyke beside me, and thin walked off laughin’, sayin, ‘* Ne- 
mimber the word av the Lynaghs.” 

I didn’t mind the wet, nor the mud, nor the smotherin’, 
nor all the horse-leeches stickin’ in me mouth, ears, and 
nose—I didn’t mind all that ; but the thought that a Lynagh, 
the thrue layneal descindint av the grate name, should submit 
to the insult and darn’t budge bekase av the promise ; and to 
think how I was done so complate, and the thought av Jim 
Murty, and me beautiful Sunday-clothes, and the bran-new 
yalla weskit I had a loan av, besides the crown-piece and the 
two quarts av whiskey Finnerty got for tachin’ me. Why, 
this, wid me mother, and father, and neighbours hearin’ how 
I was done and disgraced, fairly dhruv me out av me mind 
intirely, so I closed me eyes, firmly resolved to consign meself 
to a wathery grave, and as I hoped and prayed Maggie Hegarty 
to the gallows, bein’ the last seen in me company whin I was 
found dhrownded in the dyke. 

But shure, blood is sthronger than wather, and whin I 
began to think av how me poor mother would niver get over 
it, and that there was no clargy present to give me the last 
rites, and say the Gray profungus for the everlastin’ repose av 
me soul, I scrambled out av the dyke, and murnfully turned 
me steps towards Croghan. I had just walked about a perch 
towards me own home whin I saw a mighty crowd o’ people 
comin’ runnin’, and Jim Murty at their head, towards the 
dyke I had just got out av, and shure whin they set their eves 
an me they comminced shoutin’, and screechin’, and laughin’, 
and grinnin’ like a lot av apes, askin me ‘‘ was I cooled 
av me coortin ? and how far was fallin’ in love from fallin’ in 
a dyke ?” and the like low, vulgar expressions. But what 
do you think but Mary Murray made her way through the 
crowd, and kem towards me cryin’ as if her heart would brake, 
and she rung the wather out av the tail av me coat, and 
turned round an the crowd and gev thim a look that withered 
them, and tould thim there was nothin’ to laugh at—that they 
wor nothin’ but haythins to laugh at a Christian a’most 
dhrownded instid av givin’ him comfort and consolation in his 
disthress, and that she for wan wonldn’t stand by and see the 
finest boy in the counthry dyin’ av could and misery, widout 
a frind to stand be him in his heur av thrial. 

I cannot say all she said. Bedad she spoke up to thim like 
a brave soger, and they niver said a word, but slunk away, lavin’ 
none but me mother, herself, and meself together. Mary Murray 
walked home to Croghan, talkin’ tinderly to meself and mo- 
ther all the way—for shure, me mother and me wor nigh 
broken-hearted ; and shure, worse nor all, me mother tuk a 
faver—the Lord presarve us—out av the disappointmint she 
had an me account, and Mary Murray sat be her bed-side 
night and day until she got over it. So me heart cottined to 
her intirely ; and tho’ she had no money, she had what was 
betther—a good heart; and shure I marrid her, and i niver 
regretted the same to this day ; for shure, her gran’father be 
the mother’s side was a Lynagh, and if I marrid Hegarty’s 
daughther, why she had none av the Lynagh blood in her 
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veins, and the little chap that’s gettin’ up would only be hal 

as good a Lynach as he is. Now. wasn't that providin! 

as good a Lynag] I N hat ] 

101 synachs av Croghan is procrastinate rom eineration 

how the Lynag! Crog] stinated f sinerat 

to gineration until they come in for the three ould eastles 
dD 

Carberry, Clonmore, and Jordan ? 


THE END. 


THE ROOM IN WHICH CANNING DIED. 
ALMost everyone living within the bounds of the great 
knows something of that small but beautiful vilia—a palace 


In miniature—which now belongs to the Duke of D hi 
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and was, when first built, the object of so much satire against 
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its original possessor. At Cluswiek there stands that classieal 
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yet singular building whose wails once echoed to the gaieties 


of the most brilliant circle which one Englishwoman ever drew 


around her. The wit, the licence, the iuxury, may have been 
equalled in the reign of Charles IL, but not the variety, the 
refinement, or the genius. We should be under a great mis- 
lake if we supposed that the tone of society in the tine of the 
dissolute monarch we have just quoted possessed anyih of 
what we should now call elegance in debaucher 


vy. or reli 
ment in excess. It was radi lly and universally 
conversation of the court was the lowest ribaldry of the stew 
the lampoons and the wooings, the attacks on the king, or t 
couriships of a mistress, were alike filthy and obscene, often 
fraught with indisputable and rare wil, but never with the 
wit of the gentleman. or the pleasantry of the saloon. ‘The 
rakehell, brocaded yet vulgar, with strong auimal s} 

a great capacity of drink—whose adventures lay in swindling 
and whose loves ended in disease—we 
and fine gentleman of that period. We have but to read the 
plays, the poetry, the correspondence in /ineland of the time, 
and then think of the plays, poetry, and correspondence which, 
under Louis XLV., were shedding so bricht a lustre on France 
to see how poor and base was the state of courtly society in 
the former country compared to that in the iatter. What 
Louis XLV. was to Charles the LI., the society in France was 
to the society in Mugland. It is a mistake, then, to suppose 
there was anything of erace in the lieentiousne eq of that aay 
the Venus of Charies Il. wore iio and if, comnared 
with the *‘ reunions” which the Duchess of Devonshire as- 
sembled, the circle of Charles If. wanted in lightness, in 
vivacity, and polish, it certainly wanted far more in that 
genius which hallows where it visits. The bfoad mind of 
Fox, the buoyant elasticity of Sheridan—these are not to find 
parallels in the smutty caricature of Rochester, the wittiest, 
or even the light philosophy of St. Evremond, the sagest per- 
haps of the whole group to whom Old Rowley gossiped of 
the pleasures he had outlived, in the stories which if had 
saved him many a sharp jest at his ‘* damnable iteration” if 
he had outlived also. Who has not heard ot the thousand 
and one stories of the beautiful Duchess? Who, when he 
recalis those who made the habitants of her circle, cannot at 
once conceive a just notion of the spirit of the place—a spirit 
that borrowed only from rank its flattering gentleness of man- 
ner, and from wealth its capacities to charm, and was in all 
else the mere spirit of the poetry, and the eloquence, and the 
vivacity, and the power of the day—focus at once of arts and 
of politics, of conversation and action, of picasure and of 
learning. Fancy, then, in that suite of rooms—in which the 
sole decorations are in works of art, the bronze or the pic- 
ture—nothing more splendid than the walls or more simple 
than the furniture ; fancy in that suite of rooms assembled ail 
those who are now, some the things of history, some of scandal, 
which is fashion’s history; fancy there the restiess eye and 
satyr-lip of Sheridan, the bland countenance of I'ox, the 
flattered and flattering complacency of him, the prince among 
fops and the fop among princes ; the laughing face of poor ——, 
then a child at ‘“*my Aunt Devonshire’s” knee ; the beauty 
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of Lady Elizabeth M——, the jest of ——, the compliment 
of ——. Fancy this scene, so light and so frivolous, and then 
drop the curtain for a few years. Raise it once more—the 
stage is cleared—a new scene succeeds! In that room—so 
plain, so unadorned, so barren of all luxury—the most gifted 
and the most ambitious of adventurers breathes his last. It 
is a small, low chamber at Chiswick in which Canning died. 
He chose it himself; it had formerly, we believe, been a sort 
of nursery ; and the present Duke of Devonshire javing acci- 
dentaily slept there just before Canning took up his residence 
at the villa, it was considered more likely to be aired and free 
from damp than any other and costlier apartment. It has not 
even a cheerful view from the window, but overlooks a wing of 
the house, as it were, like a back yard. Nothing can be more 
common than the paper of the walls or the furniture of the 
apartment. On one side of the fire-place are ranged a few 
books, chiefly of a light character—such as the ‘‘ Novelists’ 
Magazine,” ** Rousseau” (the ‘ Heloise,” we think), ‘* Ca- 
milla,” &¢. Opposite the foot of the bed is the fire-place, and 
on the low chimney-picce stands a small bronze clock. How 
often to that clock must have turned the eyes of that restless 
and ardent being during his short and painful progress through 
disease to death—with how bitter a monotony must its ticking 
sound have fallen on his ear! Nothing on earth is so wearing 
to the fretful nerve of sickness as that low, regular, perpetual 
voice in which Time speaks its warnings. He was just a week 
ill. On Wednesday a party of diplomatists dined with the 
Prime Minister, on the Wednesday following 
“ Pass’d away 
The haughty spirit from that humble clay !” 

For the last three days he was somewhat relieved from the 
excruciating pain he had before suffered—not that it is true, 
as was said in the newspapers at the time, that his cries could 
be heard at some considerable distance from the house ; during 
one day, however, they were heard by the servants below. 
He was frequently insensible, and during that time the words, 
‘* Spain—Portugal,” were constantly on his lips. During those 
six days of agony and trial his wife was with him, and, we 
believe, neither took rest in bed nor undressed throughout the 
whole time. Her distress and despair when all was over was 
equal to her devotion during the struggle. It is said that the 
physicians declared it necessary for her life or reason that she 
should obtain the relief of tears, for she had not wept once 
either before or after his death, and this relief came to her 
when she saw her son. At eleven o’clock at night she left 
that house of mourning and went to the Duke of Portland’s 
in Cavendish-square. I never pass that dull and melancholy 
building known as Harcourt House, with its dead wall and 
gloomy court-yard, without figuring to myself the scene of 
that night, when the heavy gates opened to receive the widow 
of one whom Genius had so gifted and Ambition had so be- 
trayed. 

For some time before he died Canning’s countenance had 
betrayéd the signs of the toil and exhausiion he had undergone. 
But after death these had vanished, and that beautiful and 
eloquent countenance seemed in the coffin unutterably serene 
and hushed. That house is memorable for the death of two 
statesmen. Below, in a little dark chamber covered with 
tapestry, Charles Fox breathed his last! 
of his great rival, after tacitly veering towards the main foun- 
dations of the same principles Fox had professed, came to the 
same roof to receive the last lesson Ambition can bestow, 


“ Mors sola fatetur 
Quaniula sint hominum corpuscula !” 


It was impossible to stand in that quiet and even humble 
room and not glance back to the contrasts which the life that 
there had become extiuci afforded to retrospection. In April, 
1827, it was announced to a parliament crowded beyond pre- 
cedent that George Canning had accepted the office of first 
commissioner of his majesty’s treasury—id est, the office of 
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of the loudest, the most prolonged cheers—cheers that. made 
themselves scarce less audible along the neighbouring streets 
than within the House. What followed? Resignations the 
next day from his oldest and staunchest adherents, the retire- 
ment of a host from his side, the breaking-up of the party of 
a life’s forming, the suspicion, the rage of friends whom he 
might never regain—the strange alliance with foes whom he 
could never hope to conciliate but by becoming the stepping- 
stone to their objects—objects which if he continued to reject 
he would have been lost for the future; if he accepted, he 
must have belied the whole tenor of the past. Then came 
persecution, attack, doubt, scorn, the wrath of the peers (that 
fatal House whose power has never of late been exerted but 
in opposition to the popular spirit it once fostered), the schisms 
of the Commons, ‘‘ the current slander and the eehoed lie!” 
And all this fell on a frame already breaking and in need of 
rest. In April Canning was announced Prime Minister of 
England, amongst the loudest exultation of a triumphant and 
seemingly resistless party. In August his corpse was carried 
to its grave! and within three months from that time his party 
that of late seemed so strong, so permanent, was—to use the 
strong phrase justly applied to them—“ scattered to the winds.” 
Never did a man, possessing so vast a personal influence in 
life, bequeath so little influence in death. And why? Be- 
cause it was the influence of talent, not principles—it was not 
the great doctrines round which men rallied, but the com- 
manding genius—the genius extinct, the party was extinct.“ 

What he might have done for these times who shall say ? 
What side, reform or anti-reform, he would have espoused 
who can predicate? Aristocrat as he was, the aristocracy 
never forgave him the moment he ceased to be their tool. 
The house of peers—to conciliate whom, to blend with whom, 
to match with whom, he had stooped the wings of a genius 
and the pride of a heart that should have scorned the ambi- 
tion of a Bexley or the aims of a Jenkinson—the house of 
peers he never could have gained, he never could have recon- 
ciled. The darlings they select from the people have but little 
licence to be popular. Low birth—the equivocal station, are 
forgotten in the Tory ; but let the Tory turn Whig, and the 

lood of the titled bourgeoise (for how few of the peers have 

anything to boast of in pedigree !) runs Norman-like in a trice. 
‘hey never pardon the siv of a lord when he aspires to be 
the man of the people, and to fear of what he is, they add 
their disdain for what he was. | 

The character of Canning will be always remembered as 
the illustration of a system. He was the creaiure of the close 
bordughs—a genius devoted to objects below itseli—a mind 
that could see, that naturally inclined to what was popular, 
yet had been turned unwholesomely away from all sympathy 
with the people. His ambition and his fate are no less in- 
structive than his career. Hereafter the advocates for the 
system which formed and marred him will point to his*genius 
as an argument on their behalf. The people, acknowledging 
the genius, will weigh in comparison with it the deeds. What 
he was we coufess, but ‘‘ what has he done ?’’—there lies the 
question a nation puts to the dead. No man of equal talents, 
returned from the first to parliament through the popular and 
legitimate channels, could have done so litile—could have 
passed so brilliant a career with so scanty a reward—could have 
obtained an authority so wide one moment and so evanescent 
the next—or above all, could have thrown into scales of 80 
startling a disparity of weight the tokens of his genius and the 
proofs of its utility.—New Monthly Magazine, 1831. 











* His powers of personal conciliation, too, were very great. The late 
king was won over from his dislike to him as by magic. The lady of an 
ambassador entering the king’s apartments when Canning was there on 
his second visit, and anticipating the evidence of much formality, saw the 
monarch and his minister seated together, with one of Canning’s grand- 
children on the king’s knee, in the most familiar manner imaginable. 
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THE LIMERICK BELLS. 


By the Author of “Traces of the Crusaders in Ireland,” “ Alice,” &c. 





This little ballad; was written full twelye months before Mr. Florence M’Carthy's 
“Bell Founder,” and at the instance of the late lamented Nicholas Moore Stack, 
Professor of Elocution to Maynooth, Oscott, and Leamington ; and although not pub- 
lished, was recited from time to time in those colleges. It has been arranged ¢x- 
pressly for recitation. 


HAvE you heard the sweet tones of the Limerick bells? 
Do you know the sad tale that their melody tells ? 
Ah, ‘tis such as a heart-born poet might dream ; 
Listen! as Memory listens to them. 

A gentle youth of humble birth, 

With none akin on this wide earth, 

Save a wild scheme he cherished dear 

Through many a long and weary year, 

Once dwelt bencath thy sunny sky, 

Thou far-famed beauteous Italy ! 

This darling scheme the legend tells— 

To form those sweet sonorous bells ! 

"Twas a toil, but such as the sower’s toil, 

When he reapeth the grain from the grateful soil : 
"Twas a toil, but such as the painter’s toil, 

When he weaveth out life with the tinted oil: 

"Twas a toil, but such as the poet’s toil, 

When he mineth the mind for its sweetest spoil : 
‘Twas a toil, but such as the patriot’s toil, 

When he rendeth the meshes of tyranny’s coil ! 

At length, after many a weary year, 

As when cometh the young fruit tree to bear— 

At last, after many an anxious hour, 

As bursts into bloom the forest-flower, 

They were formed—the beautiful belis were wrouglit, 
And they lay in that humble peasant’s cot. 

But, ah! how he loved them who may say— 

How he brooded about them. the life-long day ? 

How they shone—liow they sang, neath his doting care ? 
’T was a pity to have them nunneried there! 

* * * % * 

A monk from a neighbouring convent came— 

He had heard of the sweet bells’ marvellous name; 
The youth made them sing—oh ! he told down the gold, 
And the bells, the beautiful bells were sold! 

Ere a moon pass’d away, in the convent tower 

They chimed the sweet time of the morning hour, 

And mellowly hailed, with their rapturous cry, 

The sunrise that leaped from the wave to the sky! 
They pealed down the valley, its dales and its dells, 
And the sunbeams embraced them—the beautiful bells! 
A moon pass’d away, and a villa had ris’n, 

As the seed, clad in beauty, appears from its prison ; 
Its windows looked up at the belfry tower, 

And the youth listened there at the morning hour, 
And a dark-haired young maiden was there by his side— 
The villa was his, and the damsel his bride. 

When evening’s faint twilight lay down on the plain, 
In low tender converse they stood there again ; 

And he told her his story, and pointed above 

To his bells—they were ringing his carol of love! 

And at morn and even, from year unto year, 

Still listening and loving, they always were there ; 
,And bright-eyed young children grew up by their side, 
And listened there too, with their fond parents’ pride. 

And merrily sang out the beautiful bells 

To the sky—down the vale, thro’ the flowery dells, 
Laughing out at the sunlight with clear ringing voice, 
And chanting forth gaily “ rejoice!” and “ rejoice!” 
That youth was earth-favoured—he needed no more, 
A bliss and a blessing stood watching his door ; 

In the joy of his heart he spent all the day long 
With his bride and his babes and his bells’ glorious song. 
Joys—joys, like the snow-)irds of ocean, but come 
As the boders of storms and voices of doom ; 

And the world, like the sun when it glorieth most, 
Is as heart-dark itself as the creatures of dust. 

Woe, woe to the earth-lovers, wooers of ease, 

Like those gipsies that dream away life on the seas, 
’Mid incense and flowers and gems of the deep, 

And sweet songs of night-birds to steal on their slee), 
And bright fruits, and pearls, and skies ever blue, 
And dancings by torchlight, and lures ever new, 

And breezes a-slumber within their broad sails, 

As if the dense perfumes had witch’d the soft gales. 
Thus wandering beneath the big stars of the East, 
Their life-time a song and their death-bed a feast, 
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Those sea-gipsies lose themselves on the blue waves, 
Till the stars only know the bright road to their graves! 
~ + > > * * 
Alas! and alas! the wild war-trumpet blew, 
And red scenes of carnage were acted anew, 
And (but no one must carp at the will of the Lord) 
His bride and his bright ones all fell by the sword! 
The man was sore smitten, but bowed to the blow, 
His heart was uptorn—he was helpless with woe. 
tie looked at the dead, on their cold bloody bier, 
But selfish wild anguish denied him a tear. 
He looked on the dead—was his brain giving way ? 
His lips dropped a curse as he moved them to pray! 
His eyes glared around—at his mouth there was foam ; 
He fled from the horror—he fled from his home ! 
As he rushed down the vale he was lit on his way 
By the blaze of the convent, as brightly as day— 
Its walls toppled over, its turrets no more! 
But he thought of the sicht on his own cottage floor. 
He feared that the bells would ring out —but ah! no— 
He was saved that despair by the merciless foe. 
They were torn from the belfry and plundered and gone ; 
And on fled the crushed one, alone and alone ! 
From city to city, no rest and no stay, 
As if flight kept the might of the memory at bay ; 
From city to city, no stay and no rest, 
As if flight rendered light the dead weight of the breast. 
In the hut, or the wood, or the depth of the shade, 
His wearied-out frame in the night-time was laid, 
And from his sad rest rose the heart’s bitter moan; 
That dream-song of sorrow “ alone and alone!” 
From city to city—thus years passed away, 
And the fast-failing blood left him wrinkled and grey, 
And the arrow was blunted that wounded so sore ; 
And the troubled heart panted not wild as of vore. 
For the Lord looked upon him with favour and grace, 
And peace shed a calm on his time-worn face ; 
He let not his mind dwell on all that was gone, 
And he passed on in silence, alone and alone ! 
Whilst thus thro’ the world he glided unknown, 
His mind without purpose, his heart without tone, 
At the placid decline of one calm summer day, 
As ‘neath some old alders all listless he lay, 
He heard a tall monk tell his brother the tale 
Of his beautiful bells and his home in the vale— 
That nothing could rival their sweetness and power, 
And that now thay swung high in the Limerick tower! 
“May they bring many trophies to Erin,” said he, 
‘‘ Like the Limerick bells from the Queen of the Sea!” 
The wanderer felt the red tear in his eye— 
He pressed down his breast, and he looked to the sky, 
And he wiped his damp brow, but no word could he say, 
Hie took up his staff and he went on his way ; 
And the monks heard him sigh in alow wailing tone 
As slowly he passed them, alone and alone! 
x * a * * * 
’Twas the mellow summer with breath of balm, 
And the slumb’ring earth and the wave were calm 
As the shadowy floor of a temple tail, 
In a lonely aisle at the even’s fall, 
When over the lordly Shannon wide, 
ted with the sun of eventide, 
And gilded o’er with its golden hue, 
Silently swam a swift canoe. 
The soft oar dipped in the moveless stream, 
Like the voice’s fall in a mystic dream, 
And the lonely peace of the lovely eve 
Seem’d merely to breathe and to sigh and live; 
And the stirless trees looked painted things, 
And the wild birds flew with noiseless wings, 
And the boat moved on without aid or oar, 
For the men were still as they neared the shore. 
An old man, grey as the old can grow— 
An old man, statued of grief and woe, 
Sat in the stern and gazed up where 
The tall sloped tower stood high in the air. 
The sun sank redder and redder down, 
And hid in the shade was the olden town, 
When, like the wild trump that at midnight swells, 
Burst out thro’ the silence the glorions bells! 
Ringing high, ringing clear thro’ the trembling air, 
As if they were hailing that old man there. 
His hands were uplifted high over his head— 
They spoke, but he heeded not what they had said, 
For myriads of spirits in memory’s train 
Were crowding and crushing thro’ heart and thro’ brain. 
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apply it) to develop itse!f; and though there was little danger 
that one of my stormy nature would ever become flavourless—the 
odds were all the other way—I doubt I should have been but a 
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e hells—oh, the bells !—oh, his home and his bride “ 
And his brieht ones that played in the vale by his side! 
And the blood—ah, the blood of the beautiful slain, 
Trickling down their white limbs—they came all back 


again ! 
The bells—oh, the bells! the dead—ah, the dead !— 
Down feil his arms, and down drooped his head. 
The keel of the boat grated roughly on shore ; 
They called—no reply; his sorrows were o’er! 


ee —~ 


HERBERT LYNDON. 


[Continued from p. 647.] 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Sorrry and silently hope stole back to my heart, and grew and 
strengthened day by day; and soon the time came when my 
father and I could clasp each other’s hand, and utter the earnest 
‘thank God!” that rose to our lips when assured that ail danger 
vas at an end—that the life, now so precious to both, would be 
spared. 


i was very meek and docile in those days, the tenderest and most 


obedient of daughters—my obedience a sort of involuntary pro- 
spective expiation for the grand act of rebellion which was now 
become the happy necessity of my existence. 

[ had been waxing hard, and wicked and deceitful too, while 
the one thing I craved with such stormy earnestness was denied 
me; but now it was mine, the good gift came with the softening in- 
fluence of the “ gentle dew,” and [ could bow down grateful and con- 
trite enough, and confess very humbly that I, the “ child of little 
faith,” was all unworthy the great happiness which in the dark days 
of my probation I had doubted that even God Himself would 
bestow. 

I was very penitent now, and I strove in my penitence not to 
forget. the Giver in the gift—to make the human love less a wild 
idolatry than it had been; and though perhaps I succeeded but 
ill, the mere effort calmed me, and, under the circumstances, this 
was a great deal gained—for supremely happy as I now was the 
** sober certainty of bliss” was still a thing of the future, the calm- 
ness inseparable from that enviable state being still as far distant 
as it had been in the ugly times, to which I could not yet look back 
without a shudder. 

Herbert was living—the shadow of his former self, it is true, but 
free from all danger, and gaining ground surely—and he loved me. 
in these two facts lay the grand comprehensive all, without which 
J had been miserable, with which I had now to realize that some- 
thing might still be wanting to complete my happiness. 

‘* No woman should ever be asked by him to give up an honour- 
able name !” 

Now, I had an accumulation of honourable names—Wychnor, 
Lyle, Darrell—more than I eared for or knew what to do with; 
and (let me whisper it low, that earth open not and swallow me, 
which, to the head of the house of Wychnor at least, would seem 
light penalty for my sin) I was willing to give them up every one, 
but I was not willing to have to say so / 

This was the thorn that was to admonish me I was mortal. 
Well might I say that my brief love-dream was never to be 
dreamed in the same bright fulness again. Then I was a creature 
of air, floating in my native element; now I was of the earth 
earthy, and earth-bound—and so it came to pass that now the 
great obstacle was removed, and between me and the desire of my 

lite, there lay only the utterance of a few simple-sounding words— 
those words, though trembling morning, noon, and night on my 
lips, were still unuttered, when, at the end of six weeks, fate, weary 
of my temporizing, took the matter into her own hands, and 
through the agency of Sir Mark Selwyn, and of no mightier in- 
strument than a postman, at length brought about the climax of 
my story. 

But the history of these six weeks must not be passed over with 
such scant notice. 

I remember to have read somewhere that “ men, like peaches, 
are apt to grow flavourless if not planted on the sunny side of the 
wall,” a sober truth, as I thought at the time, and as I think still. 

_ vow, except for that brief space at Wychnor, and that long ago 
time when I ate bread and honey and read fairy tales in the kit- 
chen for Mrs. Moran, J had never been on the sunny side of the 
wall. All my father’s gold—and he had spent it lavishly—had 
failed to purchase the particular aspect in which it suited my 
idiosynerasy (this is a long word—I hope I do not glaringly mis- 





stony-hearted peach at the best, if fate and my own wilfulness had 
not built up a wall that was sunny on both sides, and planted me 
close by the same to wither or ripen as I pleased. 

The meaning of this peroration is, that in the influence of this 
weird, happy, perturbed time I developed a number of domestic 
virtues, which in quantity and quality surprised myself—a sure sign 
that the idiosynerasy in question was suited at last, and safe to lead 
to wonderful results in future. 

I cannot say what I[ had been previously, but I know that now I 
was everything—the tenderest nurse, the most cheerful companion, 
the most dutiful of daughters; anticipating more wishes than any 
parent, however exacting, could possibly form ; not disdaining re- 
search into things culinary (my talent for which had slumbered 
since the days when [ was vicegerent for Mrs. Deborah), and 
producing as the result of my labours various condiments, which 
elicited the warmest approbation from the invalid—doing all this 
too with a graceful serenity that looked very much as though I 
pleased myself in so doing, which I freely confess was the case, for 
I know of no commandment which forbids us to find our own plea- 
sure in promoting-that of others, though I have met some who 
have acted as if such were the fundamental article of their creed. 

We had a “nice time”’ of it, especially when Herbert was strong 
enough to leave his room and be wheeled into the cozy sitting-room 
adjoining, where he would lie quiescent the live-long day, hardly 
speaking a word unless in reply to some remarks of mine—and 
these were sparing, for the slightest exertion was injurious to him 
for a time; following me with his eyes turn where I would, but 
seeming best pleased when I sat on a low seat by his sofa, read- 
ing to.him, or, what answered apparently as well, stitching away 
silently at an interminable piece of embroidery, which, for obvious 
reasons, 1 took care to preserve in its then state of suggestive in- 
completeness to this day. 

He was very blind or he might have seen it all from the first. I 
meant him to see it, for I hoped that he would spare me the pain of 
saying the words I grew daily more reluctant to utter. 

lt was very easy to purpose to do this thing when despair had 
crushed down pride, and any price seemed cheap at which to pur- 
chase happiness and life; but how to go up to the pale, shy invalid, 
wrapped round, for the first time in all our intercourse, in that thin 
but impenetrable reserve | had seen but never felt before—how to 
take his hand, and say unasked, **1-love you—I mean to be your 
wife.” ITcould not do it; and yet this task, in all its repellent 
unwomanliness, lay before me if 1 would not, by a reticence more 
unwomanly far, frustrate the good of all the pain that he and I 
had cost each other in all those weary years. 

I was not going to do that, but the knowledge that the task was 
inevitable did not make it one whit easier; and then my father 
puzzled me strangely. 

He liad had neither sickness nor sorrow to weaken his reasoning 
powers; surely it must strike him as unaccountable that in the 
course of an entire month William Crawford had neither written 
nor come to me—tliat I, exacting enough hitherto, should tamely 
submit to such a slight. Yet he said nothing; and at length the 
truth became manifest even to my unbelieving mind, and that was, 
that in his more’than fatherly solicitude for Herbert, he had for- 
gotten me—a sorry substitute at best for the son whose vacant 
place Herbert was growing day by day to fill as I could never do. 

But even here all was doubt and uncertainty. It is good they 
say in love to begin with a little aversion. My father had begun 
with a great deal, and the reaction was great in proportion He 
now loved Herbert better than he did me; I saw this and was not 
one bit jealous, but query would the love be proof against my reso- 
lution to be Herbert’s wife? 

It was one thing to overcome unfounded personal prejudice— 
another, and widely different, to forego that deep-rooted tradi- 
tional pride of name and race, so empty and worthless to my 
mind, but yet, as I well knew, the first article of his family creed in 
those of the long-descended gentleman. 

I sat one day musing sagely on the mutability of human things 
and feelings, when suddenly a circumstance, unheeded before, 
forced itself with painful distinctness upon my mind. 

Little though 1 valued the title, I had hitherto unconsciously 
rated myself as an heiress—now I was an heiress no longer! Even 
the problematic fortune that was to be mine, “ marrying with or 
without my father’s consent”—even that I could not take acting 
in direct opposition to his will; and stripped of all the pretensions 
that Lad hitherto stood in my way, what prize was 1 worth any 
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man’s winning—what was my love but an added burthen after all, 
a something I would willingly give if asked for, but which, value- 
less as I deemed it now, I never could bring myself to proffer? 

Was this never to end? I broke out agam into hot rebellion ; 
like the Jews, so long as blessings took a palpable form, I could 
be meek and grateful enough, but let the smallest cloud obscure 
the light, and I cried out and would nowise be comforted. 

i could imitate the stiff-necked generations ; I forgot that like the 

great father of the race, my faith only had been tried—that the one 
hope of my house had been spared, was spared me still. I forgot 
all this; I remembered only that peace had left me—that health 
and spirits, sorely tried by the protracted struggle, were rapidly 
giving way—that a great impassible barrier had risen up before 
me—that, unable to proceed, too restless to be still, I was being 
driven back step by step into the darkness—that, as I have 
already many times in the course of this veracious narrative stated 
myself to have been, I was once more most forlornly an! irre- 
trievably miserable. 
f When the change in me became apparent, as it quickly did, 
Herbert’s reserve melted at once. He was by this time able to 
leave his sofa and move about the room, but his right arm—the 
broken one—was still in a sling, and he was pitiably weak, at times 
so alarmingly so as to cause me a sickening dread that danger was 
not at an end even yet. 

_He had made fair progress at first, but latterly he seemed to be 
slipping through and sinking from sheer lack of energy or incen- 
tive strong enough to bind him to life—he had grown listless and 
inert too ; but one day as I sat at the window, with that ghastly 
bit of embroidery in my hand, he came over and lifted my face 
and looked at me attentively. 

“ily, my dear, what is the matter with you ?” 

** Nothing,” I stammered. 

* That cannot deceive me; you are pale and thin, and you have 
a look on your face such as you used to have long ago—tell me, 
what is it ?” 


“That must be a very ugly look, Herbert.” I laughed, making 
a faint effort to rally. 

“No, it’s the look I love best—your little Eily Wychnor face, 
when a word could ruffle you. Miss Darreil is too graceful and 
sedate for me—she frightens me.” 

A word could ruffle me still, for at this I burst into tears. 

“Now, now, Eily, you will be the same foolish little girl all 
the days of your life.” 

He knelt beside me and drew my head on his shoulder. 

** My dear, this isall my work ; you have stayed shut up nursing 
me till your health is broken. I was always a luckless wretch, 
a trouble and a pain to everyone that cared for me.” 

I lay very quiet, weeping siill, but comforted withal. 
time he went oi: 

* You will soon see the last of me. Cranworth says I must travel 
south at once, if I would not have the winter kill me, but it’s no 
use ; 1 wont live long, and I had rather stay my time out here. The 
nearer it comes to parting, Eily, the harder it is to part.” 

l raised my head; I was on the point of saying, “* Why should 
we part, Herbert ? we are poor, but we love each other,” when he 
spoke again, and his first word stopped me.” 

** Why does not William come to see me, Eily; you do not even 
say that he asks for me—what have I done to him ?” 

Now, I had never thought of William Crawford lately, except 
to wonder occasionally what use he had made of the piece of infor- 
mation I had given him so gratuitously, and the mention of his 
name chilled me. 

‘Is anything wrong, Kily ?” 

** No, no,” I said quickly, “ nothing wrong with him—we shall 
see him soon; but why do you speak so—you are getting strong, 
why should yout talk of dying ?” 

He had drawn my head down again ; it was hard to part—I 
could not do it. 

“I wish I could live the last ten years over again,” he said 
vaguely, not heeding my question, “* with just the knowledge | have 
to-day. Why dol talk of dying? Because I am a low-spirited 
fool, 1 suppose, and then Cranworth is a bit of an alarmist, you 
know.” 

“ I don’t care for Dr. Cranworth ; why do you not get Sir Mark 
Selwyn ?” 

‘‘ Your father heard from him this morning; he says he will he 
going north in a week or so, and that he will come to see me.) ‘The 
dear little man must think me a barnacle—he evidently counts on 
finding me still fast to my rock.” ; agent 

He got up and went to the table. ‘“ Where is Annie Vivian 
now ?” 


After a 
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He came back with a sealed letter and a pen in his hand. 

“Will you direct this to her—Annie I mean. I managed to 
write pretty well with my left hand, but the address should be 
clearer. Now”—as I did what he desired—“ you will see this safely 
lodged in the post-bag, for it is a most important matter, and must 
via no account be mislaid.” 

‘“A secret between you and Annie Vivian, and I not to know 
it!” 

“ Exactly. Now go; and, Eily, take a brisk walk and bring 
back a colour with you—your poor little pale face is a reproach 
to me.” 

I turned and left the room, feeling very ruefully that I had let slip a 
golden opportunity which might never come again ; nevertheless we 
got on far better after that—his reserve had entirely vanished, and 
when it pleased Herbert to be genial I could not be less than 
happy, and ior a few days we were very sunshiny; but then cam: 
his turn to grow restless, and when day after day passed, bringing 
no answer from Annie, though I had posted a second, and even a 
third letter from him, his anxiety, like my own, began to prey on 
his health, and we had made ourselves as delightfully miserable as 
heart could wish, when, as I have already said, Fate, tired of our 
senseless folly, took the matter out of my bungling hands, and 
quickly set things to rights in an energetic fashion all her own. 

* * * * * * 

Coming in one day with a bunch of wintry blossoms I had been 
gathering out of doors—lI carefully eschewed hot-house flowers as 
having little freshness for a sick room—l heard a quick, decisive 
voice speaking in a tone of peremptory good humour I at once 
recognized, and entering Herbert’s room found myself in presence 
of Sir Mark Selwyn. 

Herbert came forward and took my hand. 

**My cousin, Miss Darrell—Sir Mark Selwyn.” 

“| have had the pleasure of meeting this young lady before,’ 
said Sir Mark bowing low—“ a most self-willed young lady I found 
her too; told me, a leech of my fame, that she had rather not obey 
me,” and he laughed. 

I held out my hand with the best grace I could assume, though 
I felt the colour mount to my face. 

**T apologise, Sir Mark ; I have grown very humble since then. 

‘*She has grown very pale and thin too,” said Herbert, raisin” 
my head with his disengaged hand—he could use the right ong 
now ; * I wish you would prescribe for her.” 

* Has she?” said Sir Mark dryly as he helped himself copiously 
to snuff out of a marvel of a jeweiled box. * Weil, my good friend, 
you pay heed to my directions, and don’t mind what Cranworth 
tells you; he is very good in his way is Cranworth, but you are my 
property, not his, and I brook no meddling.” 

* And so, Miss Darrell, you are grown pale and thin, and I am 
to prescribe for you—very good. Now, perhaps, my cear, you will 
come with me tothe library; [ can write my prescription better 
there. I shall pass this way in ten days,” he added, as he shook 
Herbert’s hand, * and shall see you then ;” and we left the room. 

I led the way into the library, and shut the door. 

‘* Sir Mark, lam very uneasy about Herbert. What do you think 
of him ?” 

‘J am not satisfied; he has not made the progress I expected— 
if I understood him aright you are not Mr. Darreil’s daughter ?” 

“ No.” 

“7 beg your pardon, but—you are his heir ?” 

“© Yes,’ [ answered hesitatingly. What could this mean ? 

“Ilem! a pity that—he is not making way—Mr. Lyndon, | 
mean. IL had the honour to know his father, Miss Larrell—a rare 
character, a gentleman in the true sense of the word—a mun that 
could have done anything if properly handled. Il was called in iat 
the time some very distressing occurrences had taken place in his 
family, when this lad was an infant—let me see, nearly thirty 
years ago—how time does fly !—I was a young man then. Well, | 
saw from the first how matters stood, that he was sinking tur want 
of something to live for ; but when I heard there was a child in the 
case, 1 posted off and brought the boy back with me, and I saved 
him, I and that pretty Lady Maria—Il beg your pardon, my dear, 
place aux dames—Lady Maria Wychnor and l—we saved him. And 
so here, like father like son, this poor fellow is what I call slipping 
through for want of something worth living for. You see he has 
had a terrible shock, and your sensitive people feel these things 
very keenly. Dll tell you what it 1s, Miss Darreil, he wants a wife— 
he should have a wife—he ought to marry.’ 

“ Ay, but he wont marry,” 1 said, crushing my hands together 
helplessly ; ‘* he talks such nonsense about ruin and disgrace, and 
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not asking any woman to give up aname! But Sir Mark,” [ broke 
off abruptly, “you have had no lunch—you will take a glass of 
wine ?” 

I was going to the table, when he laid his hand on my arm. 

“Thank you—no. And so he wont marry, wont he? has any 
young lady ever asked him ?” 

[ laughed in the midst of my distress, the question and the man-~ 
ner were both so whimsical. 

‘Young ladies do not usually do these things.” 

“I know that—more’s the pity; they are wise little creatures, 
and would choose better than we do, nine times out of ten—and 
then, it has been done.” 

I looked up. “It is very hard,” I said pathetically. 

“ Well now, it is hard, but then you know ‘ /e jeu vaut bien.” 

“Then you think——” but here I stopped short. What was I 
going to ask him next ? 

He held my hands, and looked at me intently. 

*] think that if my prescription be duly attended to, I shall 
have a different aecount of my patient when I come this way again 
in ten days time. Good-bye. Stay, on second thoughts——" 

He walked to the table, filled two glasses, and put one of them 
into my hand. 

“ Let us drink—success to our joint undertaking. Good wine!” 
as he laid down the glass—“ full of the warm south, and worthy of 
the toast. Farewell !” 

* * * x * % 

So far Sir Mark Selwyn—he had done his best to help on Fate, 
but his was not the only agency at work. 

I stood a while irresolute after he had left me, then I went to 
my room and took out Herbert’s letter. I sat down and read it 
carefully over once more. I had it off by heart from the first, 
aud could have placed my finger on each particular word in the 
dark ; but I read it through nevertheless, and then I went down- 
stairs. 

“ Le jeu vaut bien,” I repeated, as I reached the door. Yes, I 
knew that, and I knew also that the game should be played out 
nvw—this very hour ; so, after a sharp struggle, that was in itself a 
prayer, I turned the lock and went in. 

A single glance at the faces of its two occupants—for my father 
and Herbert stood a few paces apart, each with an open letter in 
his hand, told me the whole tale. 

‘Now, Eleanor,” said the former, striding forward with a 
vehemence very foreign to his usual placid courtesy, and grasping 
my arm roughly, “ what is the meaning of this—how dare you de- 
ceive me—low dare you trifle with my honour, if you - 

“You hurt me!” I cried sharply. ‘ Look,” as he unloosed his 
clasp, and I held out my arm reddened by the pressure—“ see 
what you have done!” 

I sat down breathless from excitement. 

‘* Now, what charge have you to make against me?” 

“T beg your pardon, child,” he said, drawing back abashed— 
“vou forced me to it. This is my charge—this letter from Mr. 
Vivian, where he tells me that his niece Annie is engaged to be 
married to Mr. William Crawford, with your knowledge and con- 
sent. Is this true?” 

“It is. You have a charge too, Herbert—what is it?” and I 
held out my hand for his letter. 

He gave it without a word: 

“Dear Hersert—I am so puzzled and grieved! I thought 
Eily would have told you. I gave her the letter—I could not help 
it. Forgive me—I am so distressed I can write no more. 

“* ANNIE.” 


% 





‘* That is true also,” I said, as I gave it back. 

[ rose and took a hand of each. I did not mean to be at all 
dramatic, but chance so grouped us, and I could not help it. 

“* Listen to me, both of you. I broke my engagement with 
William Crawford because [ could not love him ; and, papa, I never 
meant to deceive you ; I tried to tell you this long ago, but I could 
not. I promised to obey you, and I will keep my word, but 1 
never will marry unless——” I broke off ; then with a great gasp 
I said, “ unless I can be his wife—Herbert’s.” 

I sat down again and looked at them. MHerbert’s face was 
strangely unmoved; now he knew I had read the letter, nothing 
I might do could surprise him, but my father’s more than « om- 
pensated—such a picture of dismay, mortification, and disgust I 
never beheld. 

“ My God, girl, are you mad! to throw yourself at the only man 
that ever slighted you—that cannot love you. Lord forgive you, 
Herbert Lyndon, I trusted you more than this.” 

‘Stay one moment; I will explain all.” He picked up the letter 
which lay at my feet. ‘*{f never deceived you, Mr. Darrell; I gave 
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this letter to Annie Vivian to give to her after my death; and now, 
in the delirium of generosity and self-sacrifice she has done this— 
my poor little cousin, I am not surprised.” , 

‘And the letter,” said my father coldly, * what does it say ? 
Nay,” as Herbert drew back, “‘ I covet no man’s secrets, and love- 
letters are rarely very entertaining.” 

‘This is no love-letter ; you must read it, Mr. Darrell—you 
wont refuse to do me that justice. And now, sir, leave us for a 
while—I promise you I will not stay long, but w- must be alone.” 

My father stood a moment, looking very cold and cynical. 

‘** When the interview is over, Mr. Lyndon, I shall be happy to 
see you inthe library. Good-morning.” 

Then Herbert came to me, asI sat crying bitterly, and took me 
in his arms and kissed and soothed me, much as he would do a 
yery unreasonable child, and [ lay still and silent, feeling faint and 
worn out with the morning’s excitement, and at length he spoke 


.in a calm, clear voice that jarred +trangely on my high-wrought 


nerves. 

He said he could not love me more than he did already, but 
that he thanked me for the honour I had done him in offering to 
be his wife—that it had soothed his pride and restored his self- 
respect—that he was glad now I had read the letter, since he could 
not have endured to stay much longer, and it was best I should 
know why he went—that by-and-by, when he was calmer, he 
would think with deep gratitude 

But I really could stand this no longer; “the blood of the 
Wychnors,” that incomparable fluid which I had never valued till 
now, rose up wrathfully, and for once did me good service, for it 
put me in a towering passion, and when in that most unfeminine 
mood I was very strong. I put aside his arm, and stood before 
hin. 

“What do you mean?” I cried passionately—‘t how can you 
talk of leaving me after all. If you love me why don’t you say 
so? It is cowardly and base to drive me to this—it’s not a woman’s 
part. QO Herbert, why are you so blind? You call this the de- 
lirium of generosity—why will you never see si 

I looked up appealingly; his face was flushed enough now— 
all its composure gone. A light was breaking in upon my lover’s 
dull brain at last; he bent down. 

“Why will I never see what? You love me, Eily—the old 
love—is it so?” 

“ Yes, yes; if you leave me now 

* * * 
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Then there was a wild, passionate outburst, and after a while 
that phase was passed, and we grew a little calmer, and he sat be- 
side me, and then I had to listen to a great deal he might very well 
have left unsaid. 

* Did I know what I should have to sacrifice ?—fortune, and 
rank, and friends, and name”—he dwelt especially on name. I 
might have said with truth, ‘‘ What’s there in a name?” But a 
quotation at such a moment might seem irrelevant, not to say cal- 
lous, so I refrained. ‘I loved him; he believed that—God bless 
me for saying it—but had I thought on what that love would cost 
me? Was it not pity for bim because he was degraded and poor, 
after all?” and at this point be rose, with that blank, pain-drawn 
look I had seen once before, and said: “*God help me, I dare not 
let you do it—it would kill me if I saw a shadow on your face, 
and you could not bear it.” And he turned away. 

Then I rose too, and with my hand on his arm, I made one of 
those, what a very charming writer of our day calls *‘ remarkable 
little speeches” which women can make on occasions. I said, 
‘Herbert Lyndon, you can do me the highest honour in the 
power of man to confer—you can accept a great sacrifice, since 
you call it so, from a womun’s hand, and trust to her love never 
to give you cause to repent. And,’’ 1 added, at the risk of damaging 
the effect, ‘* my love deserves this; you owe me six yearsof my 
life—you ought to pay them back.” 

“Is this possible, Eily; can my love make you happy—can it 
atone ?” 

But I said no more—a lifetime should speak my answer, and 
‘“ dear knows, alanna,” as my Irish nurse would have it, I had said 
enough already. 

Some critics might object that I had said too much ; but, as 
Mrs. Deborah used to say, ‘ considering the odd persons who had 
the bringing up of me,” it was not so very bad after ail. 

* * * «x % 

‘“‘ And now,” I said rising, much amazed to find that the leave- 
taking had vccupied two hours, “ sow, Herbert, let us return to 
my father.” | 

Unconsciously I had spoken in the words of the Prodigal, and 
as they fell from my lips 1 received them as a good omen, and 
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felt instinctively that, like that happy spendthrift, I should find 
my place again, not among the least of my father’s servants, 
but as the child of his house and heart. How I knew this I can- 
not tell, for he had looked cold and stern enough, but I knew it 
all the same, and though I shivered, it was not with fear, as we 
went together to the library. 

He was reading intently, and though he must have heard us he 
never raised his eyes till Herbert spoke. 

“Mr. Darrell, will you give her to me? Sir, listen to me a 
moment. I know what a blow this is to your pride. I know all 
you would say ; I am taking her from everything to share poverty 
and disgrace, but I love her, and “ 

“A poor plea, Mr. Lyndon—others have made it already, and 
to no purpose ; have you nothing better?” 

“* Papa——” 

He turned sharply on me. “ Miss Wychnor, answer me one 
aa agian (as he drew me from Herbert’s side), * Mr. 

yndon need not defend you from me. Now, tell ma, when you 


em England with me, did you promise to obey me as my daugh- 
ter?” 


“* Yes.” 

“Did you consider your promise binding ?” 

“Tdid, but—ah, listen to me—I tried to obey you—I tried to 
love everyone to please you, and now——” 

“ This is all apart from the question ; I hold you to your pro- 
mise, and I now distinctly say that you shall never marry Mr. Her- 
bert Lyndon so long as I live.” 

‘This is your final decision, Mr. Darrell ?” 

** My final decision.” 

“‘T am sorry for it, though I hoped no better.” He spoke very 
gently and held out his hand. “ Sir, let us part friends; you have 
been very good to me—but see,” he lifted my face, “you and I, 
with our pride and our love, are killing her between us. You have 
failed to make her happy—it is my right now. My poor little 
girl, she-is not wise, but she loves me. Say God bless us, for we 
can never part again.” 

But my father had turned away, and was gazing from the win- 
dow at a bit of landscape hardly more bleak and wintry than his 
own aspect at this moment. “ Ay di me,” for the Prodigal; the 
husks of swine were preferable to this ! , 

I went up to him. “Papa, listen to reason; you have not so 
much to lose—you will have to find another heir, that is all—for I 
can be your daughter still if you will let me. You always said you 
wished to make me. happy—‘his will make me happy. Herbert, 
speak to him; he will not answer me.” 

“* Mr. Darrell, for tke last time I ask you will you give her to 
me.” 

“You can dispense with my permission, it seems.” 

“T can. I claim her by a better right than yours. I can make 
her happy, and all this disgrace”—-he was roused now, and spoke 
quick and. passionately“ I'll call it so no more since she can 
pass it by—you have no right to taunt me with it—it’s not my 
doing. Iam aman anda gentleman still, and she shall have a 
name to be proud of yet, and——_” 

I had heard of sudden transitions—I had read Cinderella and 
similar classics—had occasionally seen a pantomime, and in my 
childhood had had experience of an Irish climate—but I had never 
yet witnessed such a rapid change as passed over my father’s face 
at this last defiant speech. 

“So, my good friend, I have routed your sickly sentimentality, 
and made a manof you at last! Mr. Herbert Lyndon would never 
ask any woman to give up an honourable name—of course not; 
yet here am I threatened with his direst wrath if I do not give my 
child—my only one—at the first word. You very foolish pair, you 
might have known me better! I saw at once how this parting 
would end, and I resolved that since we had thrust the task on my 
poor child here, she should not be defrauded of all her rights, but 
that you should fight stoutly enough before you get her from me.” 

“Then you really give her to me ?” 

“T do indeed, on two conditions—there, you need not look so 
grave—some men would think them light enough. You must not 
ake her from me—that is one; the other is, that when you taket 
my child, you take my heiress also. Not one word on this head ; 
don’t be jealous, Eily, I think I love him better than I do you, 
and only it would not be fair to cut off such an obedient ciuld, | 
had serious thoughts of . Ido not say the experiment would 











be a safe one with most women, but our little girl is one in a 
thousand, and when a man has the luck to meet with such a jewel, 
he may afford for once to overlook the setting. Now, now, my 
dear boy, imitate her lofty disregard, and do not let the gcooi 
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things of life breed discord between us ; we have all suffered enough 
to teach us better wisdom than that.” 

I have a dim notion that after this we sat round the fire and 
talked—doubtless, a right wise and worshipful discourse, if I could 
recall one word that was said: but I was too ha py to be either 
worshipful or wise, and if the truth must be told, 1 
I fell asleep. 

It is said that joy never kills, of which fact I am a living proof, 
but it certainly made me very sleepy, and I know that I had plea- 
sant dreams, of which it need only be sad in conclusion that the 
brightest has long since paled in the unbroken sunshine that has 
gilded my life from that hour. 


am sadly afraid 


CHAPTER XXV. 


TREY came in great state, did all the Wynfords, to do honour to my 
Herbert, an honour with which that meek-spirited scion of the house 
would willingly have dispensed. 

I have done less than justice to these illustrious penitents in omitting 
to state that from the day of the accident they had been unremitting in 
iheir inquiries, and that Walter had with difficulty been deterred from 
coming to Darrell Court, even after Dr. Cranworth’s express prohibition, 
that eminent but most depressing authority affirming that in his patient s 
then condition any excitement whatever might prove fatal. 

Now, a meeting between the brothers should necessarily call up pain- 
ful feelings in the minds of both; and when the farce countesses, for- 
midable dames each in her degree, were taken into consideration, it 
must be acknowledged that there was some reason to dread the effect of 
the scene; and finally, it was nct until the day after thaton which I had 
tested the efficacy of Sir Mark Selwyn’s prescription that it was decided 
in family council that the house of Wynford might at last be admitted to 
a conference. 

I think, on reflection, that I was the “ council,” for my father merely 
shrugged his shoulders when I brought forward the question, and Her- 
bert shivered as he lay back among his cushions. 

‘Could they not defer it a day or two longer—lI am very weak; and, 
Eily dear, how can you bear to have them break in upon us, and | se 
happy ?”’ 

But I replied unfeelingly that he was quite strong enough. and that 
since the thing had to be done, it might as well be got over at once, and 
settled the question by straightway writing to Walter that we should be 
happy to receive them now as soon as they were willing to come. 

i am afraid I was a great tyrant now I had these two helpless men 
completely at my mercy. They certainly complained that they werv 
sadly henpecked, but to all their appeals | answered that an enlight- 
ened despotism was unquestionably the best form of government (query 
could I have stated the facts on which I grounded the aphorism 7), an: 
as by this sounding phrase | chose to typify my own authority, they hid 
no choice but to submit, which they did with a docility and cheerlulne-s 
which won my approbation on the spot. 

Two days later came Walter’s answer—he would be with us at the 
close of the week. He wrote from Wynford, where he was detained 
waiting the arrival of his grandmother, who, struck deubtless by some 
tardy feelings of regret for the past, had signified her intention of joimng 
the pilgrimage abuut to proceed to Darrell Court. 

This last piece of intelligence was—pardon the unfeminine phrase—a 
complete staggerer. My poor wounded hero shrank back aghast; hke 
all very sensitive people, he had a horror of scenes, which the knowledge 
that, as in this instance, he had heaped coals of fire on those who had 
wronged and insulted him, by no means tended to allay. 

He could receive well and generously—a rare quality in @ man, ani 
singularly /ovable, especially when, as with him, the womanly attribute 
detracted not a whit from his strength and manliness—he could receive 
well, and pay you back right royally in gratitude and love; but the 
consciousness that others were under an obligation to him, which they 
would not or could not pay back in like coin, embarrassed him sadly, and 
it required all my skill and patience to keep his courage from oozing 
utterly away as the important day drew near. Vas 

“You see, I would not so much mind Lady Wynford” (Lady Wynford 
always meant his step-mother) * and Walier. 1 must be friends with 
them—and they had some excuse; but Alice, with her penitent fice, 
looking conscious that she has broken my heart, and that reluctant! 
ancestress from the north—I don’t know how I can stand the meeting 
with them.” 

Yet even with this drawback in ovr enjoyment the intervening days 
were something to write about. When I] sat bv the couch to which 
wenkness still confined him, that mystic bit of “ sewing’ discarded tor 
ever. the “‘idle hands” for which * the swart foreman in Fv!i’s work- 
shop” had found no worse work to do, clasped in his, liztening with 
willing ears to the music first heard in Paradise forsooth—never heard 
save in Paradise, since the hearing is Paradise itself; the music lacking 
which the grand primeval garden had been a sorry place corapared wiih 
my Eden at Darrell Court. | 

I had thought my victory dearly bought when J nttered the ™ dreadfnl- 
nesses” recorded in my last chapter; had chafed indignantly against the 
pride of man that would not beud, where mine must perforee break ; but 
now my words seemed feeble, and commonplace, and passioniess, oc m- 
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pared with his; mine were but the ‘open Sesame’’—his the golden 
treasure they unlocked ; and before I had listened very long we had each 
unconsciously assumed our rightful place—he as the lover knightly and 
true, I the * ladye faire,” as maidenly and reserved as though the words 
‘I love you—I mean to be your wife’’ had not passed my lips unasked 
a few short days before. 

| wonder how long we should have gone on repeating all this if the 
house of Wynford had not borne down on us in all its majesty ; 1 won- 
der moreover how long I should have gone on detailing the same, if the 
arrival of the said house had not awakened me to a sense of the duties 
of my state, and reminded me that when “the stranger cometh to thy 
gates’’ it is full time at least to describe in what state he there presented 
himself, 

Now, the stranger on this occasion presented himself in a state no 
easy to “take in,” even with the eye, for he came in two dazzling 
chariots, each drawn by four milk-white horses, from the first of which 
descended Walter and his grandmother, and from the other Lady Wyn- 
ford and Alice, and her son, the little Lord Norwood, in whose Inckless 
escapade all these mighty doings had originated, thus comprising all the 
then existing Wynfords to the third and fourth generations, come to make 
tardy reparation at last. 

[ stood by the window watching them with feelings of mingled distaste 
and most unchristian triumph, till suddenly looking up I met Herbert’s 
eye fixed on me with a very amused expression 

‘1 could not help it,”’ I said in sulky penitence ; “it is not in human 

nature, my nature to forgive them. I am not as good as you, Herbert— 
I cannot do it!’’ and I turned to leave the room. 
_ ** Now, now, Eily, who was so placable a while ago? You think me 
forgiving, do you? I’d put my hand in the fire yonder and burn it to 
the wrist sooner than meet them, but for yon. I try to be a Christian 
for your sake, but you must stay; I could not go through it all alone,” 

Retreat was by this time impossible, for at that moment the door 
opened, and Walter and his three countesses were ushered in. 

I drew back into the shadow of the curtain, and stood there concealed 
while Herbert went forward to receive them. 

A faint twinge—a feeble remnant of the old horrible jealousy—shot 
through me as I marked his meeting with Alice; but I had little cause. 
He looked gravely courteous, and no more, as he saluted them one by 
ore, till he came to his step-mother; then the colour mounted to his face 
as he took her hands and kissed her. 

‘““ Lady Wynford, it is very good of you to come to me.”’ 

Poor Lady Wynford! her pride was broken down, and she fairly 
sobbed. I wonder was she thinking at that moment of the life she had 
lost in casting away his father’s love—if so 1 pitied her to lose another 
Herbert. But this was no time for speculation, so in the midst of the 
little scene I emerged from my nook and joined the party. 

We sat down—Herbert with his step-mother beside him, the old coun- 
tes: in a chair to which I had led her, Walter and his wife a little apart. 
Then there was a pause. 

‘* He looks pale,” said Herbert, drawing the boy to his knee and ad- 
dressing Alice. * Was he much hurt ?” 

** No—a slight cut on the temple; but he has been very ill.”’ 

Another pause. Walter looked atme. I half rose. 

** 1 would rather go,” I said hurriedly, answering the look and my own 
thonght at once. “1 wished to go. but—Herbert would not let me.”’ 

This involuntary but most opportune piece of candour excited a gene- 
ral laugh, and after that we were more at ease. 

* My dear cousin,” said Walter, ‘* you mistake me; I am glad you 
are present to hear what I have to say.” 

He rose. * Herbert, we have come all of us wrong-doers to ask your 
pardon, to see if we can repair the past. In your place I should hate ; 
but you—can vou forgive me ?” 

‘*And me?’ ‘The old woman had risen too and stood before him, 
her weird face softer and more humanized than I had ever seen it. 
“And me? Boy, [ have been sorely humbled before I came to you to- 
day.” 

* Not by me, Countess, not by me—I never wished it.” 

‘No, by the hand of God! He” (pointing to Walter) “would have 
come alone, but more was due to you. I have been the wrong doer—my 
evil counsels ruined my son, and ruined you; and now in my old age -- 
in the presence of my children to the fourth generation, I have to pray 
you, Herbert Lyndon, to forgive me before J die.” j 

But my gentle Herbert’s answer to this appeal was to rise, tall and 
menacing, and stand looking down on her with a face that in i's white 
wrathfulness was terribly like her own. 

“~ cannot, ” he broke ont harshly—* you don’t know what you ask. 
Mv father’s life blighted by your fiendish pride, my mother’s name a 
bye-word, and I with my load of shame to carry to the grave. You 
should not have come, you have roused your own evil spirit in me, and I 
caunot—God may forgive you, but I never will !” i 

. hey made a strange picture as they stood so, those five people—for 
cecdocng rn tore ty ee na 
haps a minute, and then I rose mn f Eacabd anhertncianmt te 
, and the » lor | could endure it no longer. 

I was inexpressibly shocked. [had never speculated on what aspect 
the interview might assume; I had dreaded a scene, and for his sake 
eH nda Apna eh aee apes counted on this—to see him stand- 

g ‘ en spirit on his beautiful face, measuring his 
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her four-score years and /er bruken pride bowing her to the earth—this 

was not my Herbert. I could not see it unmoved. 

I sprang forward and raised her as she was about to kneel. I carried 

her to her seat. 

“ Countess—aunt, you should not! You, Herbert, it is you should 

kneel. Your father’s mother—you loved him, and would dishonour her ! 

Oh, shame, shame !”’ 

I took his hand and brought him to her; he looked at me a moment 

wondering, and the next he was on his knees, 

“God forgive me! Madam—mother, I was mad. I forgive all— 

all, for my father’s-sake !’ 
2 * * * 


Presently we were all a little calmer. 

“It was wrong and very foolish, Walter; you should have come 
alone.” 

“I wished to do so, but they would have it so; but you have not 
answered my question, Herbert—do you forgive me ?” 

* You know I do,”’ 

‘You accept my heartfelt regret, my sincere apology for every word 
I uttered when we met last—we are enemies no more ?” 

‘‘f can never more bear enmity against my father’s son.” 

** And your brother.” 

“And my brother. And you, del/e seur,’’ he said, turning to Alice 
with a smile, *‘ have you nothing to say to me ?”’ 

Now for ouce Alice rose superior to herself. She looked very beauti- 
ful, and grave, and dignified, as she answered softly, ‘*I have to thank 
you for my boy’s life. God bless you, you have returned good for evil.” 
The flush mounted again to Herbert’s face; hers had none of the 
‘+ penitent consciousness’ he had expected—it was the mother only that 
spoke,and it was to the mother he bent low as he raised her hand to his 
lips. 

Ne Thank you.” He stood rebuked, and I too, though no one knew is 
but ourselves; in onr sublime self-appreciation we had contrived to dit- 
parage even Alice Clive. 

After this the conversation became general, and we were gliding along 
very pleasantly when a word threatened to disturb our harmony. 

‘‘ Herbert,” said Walter, turning from the window where he had been 
moodily looking out for some time, “ we are friends, are we not ?” 

“ My dear fellow, we have settled that already, have not we?” 

“‘ T_T spoke of reparation,’’ said Walter. 

“‘ And you have made it. See, yo interrupt-your mother; she was 
speaking to me.”’ 

‘© Your mother too, Herbert. Can you never call me so ?” 

*¢ Ah, Lady Wynford, mother is a very sad-meaning word on my lips. 
I must find another name for you; but I thank you for the adoption none 
the less.”’ 

Walter took a hasty turn through the room, then came back. 

‘‘You must hear me to anend. When I speke of reparation, I meant 
that you shonld accept such justice as it is in my power todo you. You 
are your father’s eldest son. Had these facts come to light in his time 
he would have made you his heir, and at least you can now accept the 
fortune he had provided rt 

But at this Herbert rose. *‘ Now, hush!” he cried passionately. ‘I 
could not touch a shilling of that old man’s wealth to ransom my very 
soul. I cannot bear this—I am not strong. Why do you insult me so? 
Walter, do not spoil all—let us be friends !” 

‘‘ Friends!” said the other bitterly. ** You are a generous friend—you 
heap favours on me, and then refuse to let me pay you back. God knows 
if I wronged you, I am well humbled.” 

“What favours, Walter? Your littie boy’s life—you would not give 
me money for that !”’ 

** No, no; for justice only—it is yours by right. Listen to me.” 

** No, do you listen to me. I have a confession to make that will 
relieve you of the weight of this obligation.” He stopped. “Shall I 
make it ?” 

** Yes,”’ 

‘‘] jumped into the river that day because I hated you so bitterly that 
to let the child perish would have been sheer murder, and I was tempted to 
it. Now, does this lessen the obligation? {do not hate you now—I will 
love you soon ; but for pity’ sake, let me hear no more of this.” 

** Walter, such excitement is very bad for him.”’ 

I was standing beside him, frightened at his vehemence, and I said the 
words involuntarily. 

He put his arm round me and drew me forward. 

“* Now, brother of mine, don’t look so gloomy; if I wanted wealth 
perhaps | might take it from you, but [do not. I have turned fortune- 
hunter at the end of the race, and—ivo late to be ashamed of me now, 
Kily—the richest heiress in England has promised to be my wife.” 

‘The look of dumb, unutterable surprise that greeted this announce- 
ment was anything but flattering. I felt the clasp of the hand that held 
mine tighten till it pained me. 

; Walter was the first to recover. * My dear, dear girl, I am so very 
glad !”’ 

** And I too,” said Alice. Her face wore a very meaning smile as she 
spoke. | 

Pee Yes indeed, Alice, you are quite right—I did it all myself, and very 
hard work it was, I assure you.” 

The old countess’s method of expressing approval was more energetic. 








pride and his strength against the feeble old woman, with the weight of 


She rose, and striking her stick on the ground, gave me a sounding slap 
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on the shoulder, the thought of which made me tingle for a week: 
** I am proud of you—you are a true Wychnor, a fine-spirited lassie.” 

“I am a very lucky one, aunt, thank you,” I answered demurely; and 
then we all subsided and sat down. : 

¥ There is one thing I would gladly tate if you could part with it, 
Walter,” said Herbert, after we had chatted for some time. “ Give me 
back Glenfearon— that is mine; put up stone by stone to please me— 
Glenfearon, with ail it contains.”’ , 

The co'our rushed to Walter’s dark face—*“ I might have been gentle- 
man enough to think of this before !” | 

** Then you give it to me ?—You have paid back your debt,” he added 
softly—-‘* my father for your son.”’ , 

“Send me, too, all my belongings scattered about Wynford—my 
father’s portrait, that was done for me, and the odds and ends we gathered 
on our travels, and my books, and—stay, I'l] make a memorandum of 
them all, and you, Dame Alice, will execute this commission for me.”’ 

A beaming smile was the reply. 

_“ And now we have done a world of business, and it is all done with 
You see Madame Mére Nature never meant me for a great proprietor. 
Wyntord Castle is a mere abstraction to me, but I could lay my finger 
this moment on every book and picture I loved within its walls, unless 
of course they have been—— ” , 

‘* Will you never come and see,” said the stepmother. 

“ Thanks! that old house is very full of ghosts when my nerves are 
stronger perhaps.”’ 

I went out andfreturned with my father, and the remainder of the after- 
noon passed in hospitable cares, mainly fulfilled by him, for I was but a 
sorry hostess. I felt glad when I learned that our courtesy would be 
taxed only for the duration of a solemn lunch, and particularly grateful 
“ the pressing cause that obliged our guests to proceed to London that 

ay. 

é As they were taking leave, my father turned to the old countess. 

Madame, will you honour Darrell Court with your presence on the 
17th of next month. My daughter means to be married that day—unless 
indeed she change her mind again, in which case I shall forewarn 
you. 

“OQ papa, not so soon !’’ 

‘** As you please, my dear. Herbert can very well go alone, but Sir 
Mark’s orders are imperative ; he must not be in England after the 17th 
oi next month,” 

7 ~ * * * . 

That evening, as we sat by the firelight waiting for my father, Herbert 
ee me, ** Kily, will you be able to bear it, my dear, all through 
ife - 

* Bear what, Herbert ?”’ 

_ “ Now, now, you know right weill—what you had to bear to-day. 
hose people, with their good will and their best yood-breeding, you 
saw how they looked—they think vou are mad.” ' 

I thought awhile. What should I say to him? 

“Do you think me mad, Herbert? Now, answer me bravely—be 
conceited if you will, but be trae—do you think me mad ?” 

‘“* No, [ think you wise. We love each other so, we are better /ogether 
anyhow than apart, if we had a kingdom each, and theretore we are wise ; 
but then the world ig 

Oh, tlis world, and these men who rail at it, and yet are part and 
parcel of what they condemn ! 

‘** You are one man in a million to confess so much,’ I said gratefully, 
** and yet you fall short of a woman’s ideas. Listen now while | tell 
you my creed—few women would say so much. My dear, you needed 
no sorrow to make me love you; I gave you all my store at first. I 
sacrifice nothing—TI have no merit—I do you no favour—I receive all; 
and—if I told you the simple truth, this grief is a great blessing to me, 
for only I have it to bear for you I might forget—that—that there is a 
better world to come after this— I am not to be always in this world.” 

I wonder do women usually love as I loved him? I wonder was it 
wise to tell it? I wonder most of all why I set down such silly questions, 
caring as I do so very little for the answer ? 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 








Errects or Ivy on Trees.—It appears to be a vulgar prejudice that ivY 
kills the trees it clings to. If it rooted itself, as is erroneously supposed, 
in their bark and fed on their juices, it might merit the accusation of a 
destroyer ; but it derives its nourishment wholly from the ground where 
it is rooted; and the supposed roots on the bark of trees are only tendrils 
or holdfasts to enable it to climb. The opinion of its injuring trees 
seems to have arisen, andvery naturally to,from the fact, that .t pre- 
fers to climb up a dead or dying branch, and wil not attach itself to very 
young wood at all. Mr. Reptan, the landscape gardener, g ves numerous 
facts to show that trees overrun with ivy, so far from being injured by it, 
grow most luxuriantly. Evelyn says that when ivy is stript from the 
trees, they are often killed by the col : in the ensuing spring. 


Mary Queen of Scots attempted to escape from her imprisonment in 
Lochleven Castle disguised as a laundress. When seated in the boat, 
and putting off from the shore, she was discovered by lifting her hand to 
her head; the extreme beanty of her hand, with its whiteness, d scovered 
her at once, and she was carried back to her chamber in bitterness and 
tears, 
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SCENERY AND TRADITIONS OF THE DODDER. 
sy J. R. O'FianaGan, M.R.LA. 
{Continued from 

Passing from this scene of sad rem mbrance, the river leaves 
Butterfield-lane on the south bank, and draws near Rathfarnham, 
skirting as it glides the boundary of the beautiful demesne of Bushy 
Park, the residence of Sir Robert Shaw, Bart. We did not linger 
in the village save to note a bustling air about it, derived from 
some factories worked by the rivers Dodder and the Cruagh, which 
falls into the Dodder at this locality. But the neighbouring castle 
and demesne were well worth noticing, not only in compliment to 
the justly distinguished proprietor, the Right Ion. Francis Black- 
burne, but also from the historic fame of the place. In 1269 
Rathfarnham was granted by Walter de Brett to Richard de 
Tathconey, whose son conveyed it to John de Hatchel, reserving 
the manorial rights to the Brett family. It subsequently passed 
by marriage of the heiress of the Bretts into the family of Barrys, 
Lords Buttevant, and by them was sold in 1993 to Archbishop 
Loftus, who built a castle here. It remained the property of the 
Marquis of Ely until purchased by the present possesser a few 
years ago. 

A lofty Gothic gateway near the village admitted us to the 
avenue, and we stood in front of the Castle, a solid structure with 
a portico of Dorie pillars. ‘The entrance hall is a spacious apart- 
ment, lighted by three windows with stained glass, one of which 
has armorial bearings of the Loftus family. ‘To our inquiry the 
servant informed us ber “ master had gone out with one of his 
sons, fishing,” and we regretted not having the pleasure of seeing 
him, for though acquainted with his appearance at the bar 
and on the bench, we would have been glad to have our reminis- 
cences associated with his.presence. ‘lhe housekeeper who con- 
ducted us through the house seemed to have a full notion of his 
excellent qualities. In the study was an abundant store of books, 
and here the visitor cannot fail at being struck with the order and 
regularity which prevails—not a scrap of paper lay on the table, 
nor was visible—everything was in its place. 

While we were enjoying the classic reminiscences conjured up 
by the Roman arch, and the lovely scenery of the grounds, the 
Dodder had not been idle. Indeed it never is idle—if not turning 
the mill wheels or assisting in manufacturing goods, it is pouring 
a clear stream over a bed of bright pebbles as it meanders by 
alluvial meadow flats, or bathes in eddying currents the roots of 
trees that stretch over its brink. Near Rathfarnham stood an old 
mill, where some two centuries ago paper was first made in Ireland. 
It was on the produce of this mill, we are informed, Usher's 
+ Primordia” was printed, and also, what must be interesting to 
every lover of Irish literature, it was on the paper produced there 
the “* Annals of the Four Masters” were written. As the art of 
printing was invented by a Dutchman, to a Dutchman we owe the 
establishment of the first paper mul in Ireland, and the Dodder was 
the stream that first enabled the writers of Ireland to promulgate 
their works on paper of native fabrication. 

Dr. Rutty describes water of a petrifying property in the vicinity 
of the bridge of Rathfarnham, where he found curious sparry for- 
mations called stalagmites coralloides. This water, he says, is replete 
with calcareous particles which it deposits, and as they collect form 
incrustations on the moss and grass. In the process of time, from 
accumulation, these become of large size, and indurated, growing 
into vast rocks, strongly fermented with spirit of vitriol. The 
present bridge of Kathfarnham is of lofty span, and has need to be 
so. In 1754, its predecessor, with an arch of one hundred feet 
width, was swept away in a flood. A road lies along the river side 
as it winds by the demesne wall of Rathfarnham Castle. The 
opposite bank is high and shelving, and the well-wooded lawns of 
Bushy Park, and other rural residences, spread their groves and 
well-kept grounds along the margin of the stream. Near the wide 
sweep before the triumphal arch, where the river shows its silvery 
bed, and the gleaming waters reflect the hues of trees springing 
from the umbrageous bank opposite, the quiet of nature was broken 
many years ago by a foul deed—the murder of a poor italian 
organist. His name was Dominichius Gallibardi, an uuoliending 
boy, whose gentle manner and playful disposition won the affection 
of those he regaled with his music. It was supposed he was mur- 
dered for the money he amassed and carried on his person. Sus- 
picion pointed to a tinker named Bryan Cooney ; a wretch name] 

Delahunt was a witness against him, but Cooney was acquitted, 
and Delahunt was afterwards convicted of a barbarous murder ot 





a child, and executed. 
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From thence to the handsome bridge at Rathgar the river is ex- 
tremely picturesque. Green banks were in the richest verdure of 
early summer—bright with young grass, so cool to the eye com- 

ared to the brown hue when parched by the heats of autumn. 
Mycleds of flowers—the ivy crowfoot, golden saxifrage, swines’- 


cress, pearl-wort, and the bright-eyed daisy—covered the fields 


with a variety of tints. Tasteful villas adorn the high grounds, 
and having crossed the bridge, and left the Rathgar calico-printing 
factory in the rear, we continued our ramble by the narrow foot- 
path close to the water-side. Some very respectable waterfalls are 
formed by mill-dams, and a row of elms, from which the heads 
have been severed, are throwing out young shoots, which promise 
to become goodly trees in due time. Rathmines, a little to the 
north, is a place of considerable historical importance. A great 
battle was fought in 1649, when the Royalists, under the Marguis 
of Ormond, were defeated by the soldiers of Cromwell, under the 
command of General Jones, in an action called “the Rout of 
Baggotrath.”* Shortly after the defeat, the Marquis wrote to the 
victor, desiring he would send a list of the prisoners, and received 
the following short but pithy answer: “ My Lorp—Since I routed 
your army I have not the happiness to learn where you are, that 
I may wait upon you.—MIcHAEL JONES.” 

The Dodder winds in rather a circuitous course towards Classon- 
bridge, and flows thence towards Multown. Arrived at Milltown, 
we paused to sketch the scene. We stood on the new bridge, and 
in an enclosed garden close by is a smull house, having its front 
looking on the garden, with tall trees, like sentinels, in line. <As 
our eyes followed the course of the river, a little higher up we 
perceived the old bridge of three arches—venerable with the marks 
of time upon its wave-worn buttresses 2nd monidering battlements. 
And while we rested, with our glanee fixed on this relic of the 
past, we thought of the multitudes who traversed that causcway 
on their pilgrimage of l'fe—how the young and heedless hurried 
past, and the old and weary plodded on, neither leaving a trace 
of their passage. And what sermons may not these stones have 
preached. The joys as well as the sorrows, the mourning and the 
mirth, the child’s laugh and the widow’s cry of anguish, have 
passed away along with the beings whose hearts they exulted or 
depressed ; but the bridge is standing over the flood, and the Dodder 
flows beneath the arches, rippling as brightly as when primeval 
man was pure in Eden’s bowers. Close beside the old bridge—a 
fitting pendant to the grey old stone—is a dilapidated dwelling, 
which had been an inn in former days. Here jolly topers made 
merry, and weary travellers found refreshment and repose. Now 
it looks a prey to all the ills that fall upon old age steeped in 
poverty. Its frail exterior seems trembling from want of support, 
and its shrunken covering appears inadequate to afford due shelter 
from wind and rains. Ona height sloping rather abruptly to the 
river stand some houses commandingly situated. 

We had an opportunity afforded us of seeing the interior of 
Milltown Castle, which we found in thorough repair. The arched 
guard-room makes a most excellent kitchen, and we suspect some 
of the former occupants would be delighted at the improved 
kitchen-range which fills up the space where, in other times, the 
log blazed upon the hearth. The stone staircase leads to the upper 
apartments. When it was deemed expedient to raise the height 
of the upper rooms, it was of course necessary to take off the old 
roof, and the architect found it a work of great labour. ‘The wails 
were about five feet thick, and so firmly built, the mortar proved 
harder than stone. The hill on which the castle is built presents 
the appearance of an entrenchment. Several weapons of bronze, 
richly ornamented, had been found in the time of the former 

owner, and more recently, a discovery had been made, which, if 
turned to account, might have been advantageous. When digging 
a deep sewer, in order to drain off the surplus water of the Dodder, 
the workman came upon a quantity of rusty rings. He showed 
them to the proprietor, but they seemed so worthless she desired 
them to be thrown into the sewer, regarding them as quite value- 
less. A few days after this she was again at the place, when a 
similar ring was taken from the ground, and on being handed her, 
she desired the labourer to hit it with his pick-axe. The blow 
broke the ring in two, and the metal of which it was composed 
appearing yellow, she took the ring to her jeweller, who pronounced 
it pure gold. She caused close search to be made for those she 
had thrown away—some sixty or seventy—but no trace of them 
was discoverable. 

We could not leave these walls without noting their picturesque 
aspect, standing on this elevated platform, with the hill baring its 


*For particulars vide “The Ormond Papers,” vol. ii. p. 407; Carte’s “Life of | 


— vol, ii, p. 79; Walsh's * Remonstrance,” App. 110; Curry’s “ Hist, Rev.,” 
D. . 


green bosom to the snn, as though inviting its warmth. Evergreen ) 
were planted all around, — shelter and shade. Close adjoin- 

ing is Milltown House, a noble-looking mansion, formerly tenanted 
by the son of a distinguished ornament of the Irish bench—Yel- 
verton, Lord Avonmore. It was to him Curran addressed that 
forcible appeal in which he reminded the judge of their ancient 
friendship—of the hours passed “with those admired, and respected, 
and beloved companions who have gone before us, over whose ashes 
the most precious tears of Ireland have been shed.” Leaving 
Milltown, we proceeded along the river side to Clonskeagh, and 
found the banks rocky and shelving. An ivy-clad tower, seen 
through the boughs of umbrageous trees, is in the demesne of Mr. 
Thompson, who occupies a handsome seat erected by Mr. Jackson, 
one of the promoters of the rebellion in 1798. The geologist will 
observe the prevalence of limestone in this neighbourhood, and 
granite is not far off. As we rambled on, the winding of the 
stream opened new scenes, and when each view came upon the 
vision it seemed picturesque as that we had just left behind. Thus, 
with the graceful river, and the green banks, the rustling of leaves, 
and the hum of industry—arising from the clank of hammers, the 
snort of engines, the whirl of wheels, the din of machinery in full 
work—we reached Clonskeagh. A handsome country seat, Casino, 
s deserving of mention. It was the retreat of Robert Emmet 
after his return from the Continent, and we were informed by a 
relation of a late occupant hither he fled when a price was set upon 
his head. The house was built by the Emmets, and as if with the 
consciousness that a day might °m ae when necessity for concealment 
should arise, trap-doors were imude, and secret chambers approached 
by a passage concealed by the boards on the ground-floor, which 
would not be easily detected by anyone unaware of the circum- 
stance. When the attempted insurrection in 1803 totally failed, 
Robert Emmet fled hither, although the house was then in the 
occupation of Mr. Clibborn, nearly connected with the zealous 
and highly efficient secretary of the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. 
Clibborn was puzzled to account for the noises heard at night in 
his house, and his lady being in confinement, he was naturally 
anxious to discover and put a stop to their continuance. The 
nurse was sure the house was haunted, and declared she saw a 
ghost. ‘ Then tell the ghost, when next you see him,” said Mr. 
Clibborn, “ that if I meet him I'll shoot him.” An evening or 
two passed away, the noises continuing. At the hour when church- 
yards are said to yawn, and the graves give up their dead, a sound 
was heard of a person leaping from the window to the ground. A 
material presence was indicated by the fall, which satisfied the 
proprietor that solid flesh and blood had disturbed his rest. 
Seizing a pistol, Mr. Clibborn followed fand fired at the fugi- 
tive. <A little terrier came on the track ard gave chase, his 
master following. ‘The dog led him to a heap of straw at the end 
of the garden, beneath which a figure lay concealed. When Mr. 
Clibborn approached, the figure rose up, and worn by watching, 
fevered by anxiety, dispirited by disappointment,'and heart-crushed 
by the extinguishment of his cherished hopes, Robert Emmet stood 
before him. 

“Sir,” said he, ** you see a ruined man. You have already at- 
tempted my life—take it. I have no desire to prolong it. I pos- 
sess nothing worth living for now.” 

“You mistake sir,” replied Mr. ‘Clibborn, “I am not seeking 
your life—T[ do not wish to injure you; but the illness of a member 
of my family renders it impossible to suffer you to continue in my 
house. ‘This alone is my motive for following you, and I am sure 
it will induce you to seek shelter elsewhere.” 

“Tt is enough,” replied Emmet; and under the protection of 
the night, he fled to Harold’s-cross, where, in a small house a 
little more retired than its neighbours, situate on the left-hand 
side of the road, near the canal bridge, he was taken prisoner. 
Casino is now the residence of an eminent member of the legal 
profession, James Dillon Meldon. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. | 
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ANCIENT BELFAST. 
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erected a strong cas- 
tle upon a more 


Ireland is a subject of most romantic interest. It appears 
that early in the fourteenth century, O'Neill, prince of Tyrone, 
together with several other native Irish princes, ‘‘in order to 
make a more effectual effort to shake off the English yoke, in- 
vited the renowned Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, to assume 
the sovereignty of Ireland, or send them some prince of his 
family, as they considered the house of Bruce had a claim to 
the crown of Ireland, being descended from the old Scottish 
kings, who were of Irish Milesian race. In consequence of this 
invitation, King Robert sent his brother Edward Bruce to 
Ireland, and he landed at Olderfleet in the bay of Larne, 
on the coast of Autrim, on the 25th of May, a.p, 1815, with 
a fleet of 8300 sail and 6,000 Scots; and being joined by the 
Irish chiefs of Ulster, he took from the English various castles 
and garrisons, as Carrickfergus, Coleraine, Carlingford, Dun- 
dalk, &c., and was crowned as king of Ireland near Dundalk.” 
After a victorious career of about three years and a-half, in 
which he is said to have defeated the English in eighteen 
battles, he found his army weakened and disorganized by a 
dreadful famine. At the battle of Foughard, near Dundalk, 
fought on St. Calixtus’s day, October the 14th, 1318, the re- 
mains of his forces of Irish and Scotch were cut to pieces and 
himself slain. In this battle fell many of the victors of Ban- 
nockburn. For near two centuries after Bruce’s invasion, 
Belfast and its fortress remained in the possession of the Irish. 
At length in 1508, both town and castle were destroyed by the 
Karl of Kildare at the head of a powerful army. 


‘* GIANT'S RING,” 
commanding site, which castle, together with the town, was 
stormed and taken by Edward Bruce, brother of the celebrated 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland. The career of the Bruces in 








NEAR BELFAST. 


For many years Belfast lay in a ruined and desoiate state. 
We read that in 1552, Sir James Crofts, Lord Deputy, re- 
edified and garrisoned the castle, which soon afterwards was, 
amongst other possessions, granted by the crown to Hugh Mac 
Niall Oge, that chieftain having sworn allegiance to King Henry 
VIII. After the death of Hugh the possession of the castle 
was once more assumed by the English government who left 
it in the keeping of Randolph Lane, an Englishman. Larly 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the fortress and its dependencies 
were granted to Sir Thomas Smythe and his son, ‘‘ on condi- 
tion of their keeping a certain number of horse and foot in 
readiness to meet at Antrim, after a brief notice, to attend upon 
the Lord Deputy.”” Upon the death of Elizabeth, the garrison 
declared for the great Earl of Tyrone, who was then at war 
with the English and their allies. 

After the defeat of O’Neill the castle became forfeited to the 
crown, and was granted with its extensive demesne to Sir Ar- 
thur Chichester, Lord Deputy. It would be tedious here to 
relate the fortunes of Belfast during the troubles of the great 
revolution ; suffice it to say that the town and castle upon 
several occasions changed hands. In 1708 the latter was 
destroyed by an accidental fire, and at the present day no trace 
of this once important stronghold remains. 

But if the town contains nothing of antiquarian interest, the 
immediate vicinity of Belfast is rich in subjects calculated to 
delight the archwologist. Amongst these the immense sepul- 
chral enclosure, situated at a distance of about four miles from 
the town, and known as the “‘ Giant’s Ring,” is the most re- 
markable. This curious and in some respects unique work 


consists of a broad and high rampart of _ _ cir: 
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cular and enclosing a fine example of the cromlech. In a 
former number of the SarurDAY will be found a chapter upon 
the subject of cromlechs. It may be enough to say here that 
these monuments of remote antiquity were until lately usually 
styled Druids’ Altars.” That they are simply tombs of an 
ancient race of people who lived probably before the use of 
metal was known in these islands has been amply demonstrated. 
Upon being newly opened, they invariably contain remains of 
early sepulture, consisting of urns enclosing burnt human 
bones, &. In some instances, as in the Phenix Park near 
Dublin, and in the Channel Islands, entire skeletons have been 
found within their area. 

The cromlech when perfect, consists of three or more stones 
unhewn, and generally so placed as to form a small enclosure ; 
over these a large stone is laid, the whole forming a kind of 
rude chamber. The position of the covering stone is generally 
sloping, but the degree of inclination does not appear to have 
been regulated by any design. From our illustration an ex- 
cellent idea may be formed of the general appearance of these 
curious monuments, as found not only in Ireland but over the 
whole of western Europe, in Africa, and even in the heart of 
India ! 

In connexion with the ** Giant’s Ring” there remains no tradi- 
tion worthy of notice. The work is strictly pre-historic—its 
story is lost inthe mist of ages. From its great extent, how- 
ever (the ‘‘ Ring” encloses more than eight plantation acres), 
we may conjecture that the cromlech in its centre at one time 
contained the urn or bones of a long-forgotten king. 

‘So now let no one ere give me or you hopes, 
Since not one pinch of dust remains of Cheops,” 
wrote Byron, when referring to the empty sarcophagus of the 
supposed builder of the great pyramid of the Nile. Time, it 
would appear, is as great a democrat in the west as in the east. 

Not far from the ‘‘Giant’s Ring”’ may be seen the remains 
of the round tower of Drumboe, one of the earliest structures 
of its class in Ireland, as may be judged from the style of its 
masonry, and the truly Cyclopean character of its doorway. 


Here St. Patrick is said to have founded a monastery, of which 


St. Mochumna was the first abbot. 

We trust ere long to contribute some further notices of in- 
teresting antiquities which are easy of access from the 
** Capital of the North.”’ W. EF. W. 





TO HELEN. 


In vain, in vain, I turn away, 

Those beaming eyes are still before, 
Still bright as on that sunny day 

When first I view’d them o’er and o’er. 
Wreath’d in their soft and silky lash, 

So meek, so mild, their glancing ray, 
Were coldest steel my heart to gash, 

I dare not tear myself away. 
Oh! may they smile, as now they smile, 

For ever and for ever, 
In lovely youth, in tender truth, 

For ever and for ever! 





By rosy dawn, by dewy set, 

Be this my hope, my humble pray’r— 
Here pause not woe, nor sorrow fret, 

Here come not care, my maid to tear. 
Go seek a more congenial spot, 

By desert isle or winter bourne, 
For, if to weep were Helen’s lot, 

The sun should from his centre turn. 
But she shall smile as now—and smile 

For ever and for ever, 
In lovely youth, in tender truth, 

For eyer and for eyer! 

J. Lynam, 





HERBERT LYNDON. 
[Continued from p. 647.] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


One more chapter, long or short as pen and patience may incline me; 
and my story is at its close. 

True to his promise, Sir Mark Selwyn came to visit us on his way 
from the north, and expressed himself vastly well pleased at the progress 
that had been made in his absence. 

‘**] may pin my reputation on the name of Lyndon,”’ he said to me when 
we were alone fora moment. ‘“ Nay. my dear, you need not shake your 
little head so wisely—I do not mean to detract from your merit—but i 
is my prescription that has done the work.’ 

“ Indeed, Sir Mark.” 

‘** Well, well, deny it if you can, but you must let me say that I admire 
your noble—tut, child, don’t blush; an old man’s praise can do you a0 
harm. I met an old friend of yours, Mr. Darrell, at Lord K-—~—’s,”’ he 
said as my father came in; ** you remember Leonard Forbes ?” 

“ Leonard Forbes in England! do you tell me so—where and since 
when P”’ 

‘In Scotland at present—and in lawn sleeves, too. They have made 
him bishop of some savage place—I forget the name, though he told 
me; I should have made him write it down—the same grave, simple- 
minded fellow that left his snug curacy thirty years ago to carry light to 
the heathen. And he has done it, I am sure—he has the look of a good 
man—one that has his heart in his work. I told him you were settled 
here, and he said he would like to see you before he starts for the East.”’ 

*‘Of course, of course,” said my father, more in answer to some 


thought of his own than to Sir Mark’s words. ‘* Nothing could be. 


better—I'll have him here for the }7th. Capital!’’ 

‘* Famous!” said Sir Mark; and then the two looked at each other, 
and laughed, and rubbed their hands, and seemed to think they had said 
a good thing. I thought it rather stupid, but then if they were pleased 
that mattered little. 

** Who is Mr. Forbes ?”’ I asked my father. 

‘The Rev. Leonard Forbes is a clergyman with whom I became 
acquainted many years ago in India. I had met a great trouble at the 
time, and I wanted comfort sadly, and he gave it to me. Since then he 
has been half over the world, as Sir Mark says, to carry light to the 
heathen, and now, as you hear, he has been made a bishop. What do 
you say, little woman, will you welcome him among the Christmas 
guests ?”’ 

** Indeed I will. All our friends—our real friends—must be with us. 
Remember, Sir Mark, I have your promise already.” 
. * . cm * * 

And we had all our real friends—no scanty muster-roll considering 
that they had each one been well weighed and tested—gathered round 
our hearth to do honour to that genial time. . 

I had never realized what Christmas really was till I turned from the 
contemplation of the dreariest of wintry landscapes without to view the 
circle of bright unclouded faces, numbering all that I loved or valued in 
the world—Mr. Vivian and Annie, pale as a lily still, but no longer listless 
and drooping; William, gentle and true as ever, with the uncertain look 
that had marred his peaceful expression at times in our short engage- 
ment, vanished now in the certainty of having at length found that best 
of good things—the one who loved him; Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, and 
Mabel and her husband, and the Shermans, and lastly, Philip and Lady 
Gertrude. 

Dr. Forbes and Sir Mark only were absent, but they were not wanted 
yet, and they were sure to arrive in time, for, as my father pithily re- 
marked, they were not the men to do their work by halves. and mean- 
while we could exist very well without them—good men and true though 
they were. 

I had grown a wee bit restless, as the day drew near, at the thought of 
meeting the Crawfords, but I need not have had any dread. William 
came first with the Vivians, and I brought him and Annie straightway 
to Herbert ; and—I suppose I ought to blush at our callousness—but we 
tender maidens stood by unmoved while those two knightly persons, who 
should have held themselves erect and stately, fell on each other’s neck, 
and wept like a pair of children. I doubt me that Annie’s bright eyes 
were quite undimmed, but I can answer for my own, for I had begun to 
pride myself on my self-command, and was nowise disposed io encourage 
sentimenta) folly in others. 

I asked Annie afterwards how William had brought it all about in so 
short a time. 

“I was sitting alone one morning in Mabel’s drawing-room when he 
came in, and without saying * good-morning’ or anything, walked straight 
up to my chair, and stood looking at me so long that I could bear it no 
more, and I began to cry. Then he said, * Annie Vivian, do you know 
that 1 loved Eily Darrell for six long years, and that she has thrown me 
over at last ?’”’ 

**O Annie, he did not say that?” 

** He did indeed, Eily, but what matter. Then he asked me could I 
believe in the love he had transferred to me in exactly the same number 
of weeks. He said he did not love me quite as well as he had loved you, 
but that he had never felt peaceable—that was his word—in your case, 
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because he knew he was not your first love, and he thought—that is, he 
hoped—that in time he might be mine. Ah, Eily, it was not fair!” 

“I cannot agree with you. I think anything was fair that has made 
the two people I love best as happy as I am myself. And then, William 
is such a dear, simple fellow, he would have gone on to forty without 
ever seeing it if somebody had not had the charity totell him.” 

The entrance of the two lords paramount interrupted us at this inte- 
resting point. 

** Where is everybody ?’’ I asked William. 

“‘ Everybody is at this moment engaged in the healthful exercise of 
skating. Herbert said it would make his head giddy, so! have brought 
him back. You are making a regular milksop of him, Eily.” 

‘He will rebel soon enough, and meantime you are both better 
employed helping Annie and me. We are tired to death with all we 
have done.” 

We had spent our morning examining the contents of a case (one of a 
vast collection of belongings, cabinets, boxes, and packing-cases, enough 
to store a moderate-sized warehouse, which had arrived the preceding day 
from Wynford), to the unlading of which particular case I had attended 
myself, as I knew it contained the portrait of his father, which Herbert 
was so eager to possess. 

This I had had taken out, and carried with the other contents of the case 
into a room we had selected, as suited to our ideas of a private picture- 
gallery, and I now brought him in and left him alone with his recovered 
household gods (William had carried off Annie to join the skaters), while 
I went about a task for which I was glad to procure an hour’s uninter- 
rupted leisure. 

A messenger had come that morning express from Wynford with a 
box containing an assortment of keys, and a letter from Alice to me. 

“T forgot,” she wrote, “to send the keys yesterday; will you tell 
Herbert that I have carefully fulfilled his commission, and trust that 
nothing mentioned in his list has been omitted ? 

** I selected also such things as Walter could point out as having spe- 
cially belonged to the late earl, together with a collection of pictures 
made some years ago by Herbert in Spain and Italy. You will receive 
also two trunks and a portmanteau which I found on examining his old 
dressing-room. I am told they feel very iight, but I thought perhaps 
they might contain papers, so do not laugh should you find them empty ; 
the room has been locked up since he was here last, which accounts for 
their having been so long overlooked.” 

“In a degree beneath manhood,” writes a well-known author, * it is 
my infirmity to look back upon those early days.” 

I knew that in the last degree compatible with manhood, it was Her- 
bert’s infirmity to look back on his early days. He had told me this, 
but I had known it already ; he said, “I need you always at my side to 
anchor me to the present ; left to myself, I drift back helplessly into the 
past in search of the‘ other me’ that had never been either miserable 
orfalse. By-and-by I will get used to happiness—it is something so 
strange yet awhile, that I almost shrink from it at times.” 

Now this * other me” was a thorn in my side—an identity set up as 
superior to the identity I saw fit to honour, and I was consequently 
averse to its arrogant pretensions, but I did not care to hurt it all the same; 
and so the task for which I was glad to find an hour’s leisure was this— 
I wished to examine this heterogeneous mass, and reduce it to some 
sort of order. I could not bear that the cherished things round which, 
womanlike, he had twined more feelings than some men would call into 
play in a lifetime, should first meet his eye in their grim, coffin-like 
shells, or come forth one by one into the garish light of present day 
like so many phantoms of the past. He should see them only when 
ranged in pleasant home-like order, graceful links between the past, and 
the future that should shine out far more bright, and—but I find I am 
waxing sentimental—as a first step to the pleasing result, I had to sort 
my bundle of keys, and fit them to their respective locks—no small task, 
for I had promised to return within the hour, and could by no means 
break my word. 

I remember feeling particularly blissful as I mounted the stair, jingling 
my keys, housekeeper fashion, as I went, wondering could I possibly be 
happier, and finally deciding that I could xo¢—that one drop added to the 
already brimming cup, and it must flow over, and some of the precious 
contents go to waste—and I hated waste ! 

I reached this wise conclusion and the door of my temporary store- 
house at the same moment. I turned the key in the ponderous lock, which 
grated huskily, for it had been long unused, drew it out again, opened 
the door, and wentin, locking it after me to keep out intruders. 

And now, dear reader, I have likewise reached the climax of my story, 
the point whereat all the interest culminates—for of course you have 
already guessed, when to all that has gone before I added this other 
chapter, that I surely must have something more to tell. 

I opened the door, went in, locking it after me, and saw—nothing 
very striking at a first glance, merely a row of staring packing-cases, 
with here and there a costly cabinet or blinking book-case between them. 

I selected one of the latter as the likeliest object with which to begin, 
and was crossing the room towards it when my*dress caught on a pro- 
jecting nail, and stooping to extricate it, my eye fell on an object hidden 
partly away in the shadow of the heavy curtain. 

What was there in the thing, so familiar though seen but once before, 
that should make my heart stand still, and my whole frame tremble as 
at sight of a seenteo? 

I knelt down, and with cold nerveless fingers strove to fit a key to the 








lock ; two, three, half-a-dozen, the tenth entered, and then with an effort 

I threw back the lid. The old portmanteau lay open before me with its 

tumbled mass of books and papers, and on the top, crushed and mildewed, 

& man’s coat—a coat of dark brown velvet with white buttons, the same 

Herbert Lyndon had on that morning at Wychnor Park when | placed 

Markham’s packet in his hand! 
* * * * * * * * 

Was I mad or dreaming ? was I the same who had entered that room, 
scarce an hour since, so strong and cheerful, now lying prostrate on the 
floor, with the sharp wintry blast blowing in my face? 

I rose up dizzy and confused, and tried to collect my thoughts. I was 
not dreaming ; there they lay at my feet—the proofs of the crowning 
blessing I had never prayed for. I fell on my knees and wept as | had 
not wept when I thought that all on earth was passing from me. O God 
in heaven! how unsearchable are thy ways! 

I sat still awhile that I might be a little calmer, then gathered the 
papers in my apron and went down. In the hall I met Herbert. 

“ Why, what an age you have been! I was coming to look for you— 
my darling, what has happened? You are as white as a ghost, Eily !” 

_I slipped my arm through his—* Come with me.”’ I led the way to 
his room, and closed the door jealously. : 

** Herbert, can you bear a great—a terrible shock ?”’ 

He looked at me questioningly a moment, his face growing very white. 
‘‘ Eily you cannot do it—you could not have the heart!” ; 

The greatest shock then would be to lose me—this was his only thought. 
I drew him to a seat and knelt beside him. 

“The heart to do what, Herbert? to leave you? Would that be so 
terrible ?” 

** Tell me what you mean—you frighten me.”’ 

“‘ Could nothing compensate ?’’ I persisted. It might seem cruel to 
hold him in suspense, but any way that I could tell it, was the best. 
Could nume, and title, and 2 

He took my hands ; “* Why do you try me? Do you wish an answer, my 
dear? You heard me mourn these things before I had you; I'd give them, 
if I had them now, to purchase one hour of your life.” 

Clearly he had caught no shadow of my meaning—a thought struck 
me; I drew out his letter and unfolded it. 

“* Read this,” and I pointed to the lines, “ Sometimes I think it all an 
evil dream—that I will wake and find you both come back—my love and 
my grand old name.”’ 

** What if both Aad come back, Herbert.” 

*¢ Is it so?” 

I put the paper in his hand—“ Certificate of the marriage of Charles 
Herbert, Viscount Norwood, and Estelle Da Vild “ 

It was good to see my hard-won lover as he stood a moment before 
me, white-faced but brave and calm, and then knelt,down. He looked 
the type of the ancient chivalry, when with man’s high courage was 
blended woman’s instinct of prayer—when the knight, returning from 
the holy wars, laid sword and shield before our Lady’s shrine, and beat 
his breast with the humility of the Publican. He should have lived in 
those days only—-I should have lived then too, and I doubt me that they 
were pleasant times for us, women ! 

I was very proud; it was something to be loved better than the thing 
for which he could not thank God aloud, and when he said, “ Can this 
make atonement, Eily—the misery and shame I have suffered through my 
infidelity to you ?” it was with very earnest truth I made answer: 

** [ would live it over ten times, Herbert, for sake of this one hour !”’ 

* - a # "a * * 

The history of the missing packet lay clear to our eyes. 

In his haste that morning he had trust it into the wide pocket of the 
shooting-coat he had on at the time; later in the day he returned to the 
room, and before going in search of me had taken off the coat, and as 
our discovery proved, thrown it into the portmanteau, still lying open on 
the ground, which he now perfectly recollected having, with the method- 
ism often observed in moments of great pain or excitement, locked down 
as carefully as though he knew the deadly nature of its contents. 

The portmanteau had been pushed aside, and carried with other things 
to Wynford, where it had lain unheeded ever since, he naturally con- 
cluding, when he missed it, that he had burned the packet with the rest 
of the papers, and giving it no further thought in the shock of the sub- 
sequent discovery. 

Markham’s narrative, which accompanied the certificate, laid bare a 
plot which I can no better describe than by saying that it was as simple 
as it was nefarious, and could by no means have escaped detection but 
for the chain of strange after-circumstances which seemed to have been 
expressly forged for the purpose of rendering discovery impossible. 

The letter was dated a few weeks previous to his death at Wychunor ; 
briefly summed up, its contents were these : 

He was dying, he said, from the effects of the wound received in his 
attempt to rob Wynford Castle. He was aware that it was Herbert had 
wounded him, and in his first rage and despair he had resolved to take 
revenge by disclosing a secret known only to him, namely, that in the 
oak-room was hidden a box of papers, deposited there by the old earl, 
which if brought to light would go to invalidate the marriage of Her- 
bert’s parents, and prove Walter Lyndon tobe his grandfather’s heir. 
But pain and suffering had brought him low, and God had changed 
his heart, and his only wish now was to repair the evil he had done, and 
provide against such a discovery by stating the whole truth while he had 
yet time. 
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The story was as follows. He had been a paid spy of old Lord W yn- 
ford’s from the first, and finding his son bent on marrying the painter's 
daughter, the Earl had offered him, Markham, a bribe of £3,000 if he 
contrived to frustrate the young man’s project by deceiving him into a 
false marriage. : 

‘The thought did not come from me,” he wrote ; “my lord himself 
proposed it. He said to me,‘ We shall see how my fine am son will look 
when he finds the trick I have served him; and as for you, my good 
Jem, a turn more or less need not hurt your tender conscience, and you 
can go abroad and live like a gentleman on your honest earnings wien 
all is over.’ 

‘‘ My lord had an ugly jibing way with him, especially when a man 
was in his power as I was, and I swore that day I’d be even with him, 
and take him in, and not his son—and I kept my word. I cast about in 
my mind a long time how I should do it, and I hit on a plan in the end. 
I hunted up a friend of mine, by name Richard Davis, one that had 
been partners with me in other jobs before, and I offered him a round 
sum to help. I told him no more of my plan than was necessary, and 
then I went to the village of N ,in Lincolnshire, where there was 
for clergyman a son of Mr. Forbes, on whose place I had been brought 
up, and who it struck me would just serve my turn, for I knew he was 
going off on a mission somewhere among the savages, and would not 
likely be back for years to tell the tale.” 

He then went on to state how he had found lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood for the young Spanish girl who had remained there, until im- 
mediately on coming of age Lord Norwood had joined her; when, in the 
little village church, James Markham and Richard Davis acting as 
witnesses, they were married by the curate, the Rev. Leonard Forbes, 
who within a week of the ceremony had quitted England on his mission 
to the South Seas. 

That night Markham entered the vestry and stole the registry, after 
which, to avoid detection, he set fire to the building; and next day, in 
company with Davis, presented himself at Wynford Castle, where both 
men solemnly swore to the truth of the statement (written down from 
their lips by the Earl, and signed by all three) afterwards found by 
Herbert in the oak-room, to the effect that Davis had personated the 
clergyman and performed the marriage ceremony between Lord Nor- 
wood and Estelle da Vilda, after which they had each received the 
promised bribe and quitted Wynford, with a threat from the Earl, that if 
they dared meddle further in his affairs, he would make England too 
hot to hold them. 

That this little notable scheme was liable to be exposed at any time 
by the return of Mr. Forbes, was clearly evident to an acute reasoner 
like Markham; but it was deep enough, he said, to serve his purpose. 
His object was to get the money and to thwart the Earl, or at least to 
possess the means of thwarting him, at the same time. 

As to his master, he did not care either ways; he had no grudge 
against him or his wife—they were as simple as a pair of children, and 
very kind to him. They were very fond of each other—he saw no reason 
why they should not marry if they liked, and in helping to marry them 
honestly, he seemed to think he had done a good deed, which he might 
fairly set up against the palpable misdeed of having taken a bribe to do 
the contrary. 

At the same time, with a prudent eye to future contingencies, he selected 
as his instruments Mr. Forbes and Richard Davis—the former because 
he was likely to be long absent, and the latter from his resemblance to 
the clergyman, which was so very strong that they might easily be mis- 
taken by a casual observer (while acting as witness, Davis had worn a 
disguise that the likeness might not be apparent); so that if he found it 
pay hereafter to play into the old man’s hands, he might have the 
means of keeping up the deception, and mystifying Lord Norwood for a 
time at least. 

So far, Mr. Markham had been the sole agent, rough-hewing the pro- 
jects as he pleased ; henceforth Fate was to take them into her own 
hands, and shape them, as she eventually did, in the wayward disastrous 
fashion the reader already knows. 

_Incompany with Davis, Markham went to Paris, where, having speedily 
dissipated their ill-gotten gains, they joined a band of coiners, and being 

taken and tried, were sent to the galleys, in attempting to escape from 
which Davis lost his life. 

Ten years later, Markham contrived to effect his escape, and returned 
to England, where on learning all that had occurred in his absence, he 
found his secret likely, if skilfully handled, to turn to further profit. 

It gave him no power over Herbert’s father, who * was simple as a 
babe, and would scorn to take advantage of the devil himself,” but his 
wife would buy it dear for sake of her boy, and Mr. Forbes being still 
absent, he might, if he could get possession of the papers, have time to 
drain her of a good sum before he could be detected. 

PP od a were concealed in the oak-room, but could not tell 
; ad a vague notion of some secret mechanism, for he had 
once picked up a scrap of paper in the old Earl’s hand with the words, 

Lion’s head—left side—right eye ;” but though he got into the room 
once, he could discover nothing, and on making a second attempt, was 
pursued and narrowly escaped with his life. He then went to London, 
resumed his old profession, and being taken while engaged in a desperate 
burglary, was sentenced to transportation for life. 

_ poner bs: ye 7 we set rely, and arrived in Sydney penni- 
—— tay tes “0 th. From Sydney he wrote to a man, the only 
n the colony (formerly a convict with himself, but now 











a wealthy proprietoy, begging for means to return home on the strength 
of a secret, which from news that had lately reached him of the death of 
Mr. Forbes, massacred, with a number of white men, by the savages, 
he began to hope might at length prove of some real value. 

The answer (a scrap of which Fhad found in the old pocket-book), 
came, refusing all assistance, and finally it was fourteen years from his 
departure, and just one year previous to the date of his narrative, when 
he again arrived in England. 

Here he found his secret at last become a very mine of wealth—Mr. 
Forbes and Charles Lyndon both dead—not a creature living who could 
throw any light on the circumstances, or contradict whatever assertion he 
might choose tomake. But first he should lay hold of the hidden papers, 
for without them he could not threaten to dispossess Herbert, who, at 
the first mention of their existence, would naturally take means to se- 
cure them. The reader knows the rest. His repeated attempts to dis- 
cover their hiding-place revived the old ghost stories, and finally led to 
the catastrophe which resulted so fatally for him. 

He had wandered back to London, and made his way to an hospital; 
and “lying there at death’s door, the Lord had touched his heart, and 
prompted him to do this one act of justice for all the evil deeds of his 
life.” He wrote, he said, at odd times in the hospital and after he left 
it—if it was not quite plain, it was because his head wandered now and 
again. He hoped soon to get a little strength, and then he meant to 
travel down to Wynford, and give this into his (Herbert’s) own hands, 
if not he should find some means of sending it safe; and in the sight of 
God he solemnly swore that every word he had written down was true as 
the Gospel. 

Here the manuscript ended. 

We read the strange narrative quietly through, the necessity for 
mastering its grave details calming our excitement, so that by the time 
we reached the close we were composed enough. 

Just at that moment a knock came to the door—a message from my 
father. * Would I come to him in the library? Sir Mark Selwyn and 
Dr. Forbes had arrived.”’ 

I went back to Herbert. ‘ Herbert, do you know what this means ?”’ 

* No, Ejily.” 

“This Leonard Forbes, who was said to have been killed, and my 
father’s friend, it is the same person, and he, Dr. Forbes, has ar- 
rived—is here waiting for us. Come.” , 

It had never struck him, though I knew it from the first mention of 
the name, We said no more, but went direct to the library. We found 
the entire party assembled—the male portion gathered in a knot round 
the new arrivals, Sir Mark and the Sides, the latter a mild, simple- 


looking person, with a kind, quiet eye, which he fixed intently on us — 


the moment we entered the room. 

I sprang forward and seized his hand. ‘O Dr. Forbes, it was God 
sent you here to-day!’ and burst into tears. 

‘“‘T trust it was, my child,’ said the missionary in a grave, soothing 
voice—*“ your words are a Christian welcome,” 

“ Why, Eily, what has happened ?” asked my father. 

Herbert put his arm round me. “She can bear sorrow better than 
joy—I must tell you. Dr. Forbes, pardon me—she says truly, it was 
God sent you tous. We have made a strange discovery, and you are 
the only one living who can confirm it. Sir, can you recall the name of 
Charles Lyndon, Viscount Norwood ?” 

‘Viscount Norwood—surely I can. If it were possible to go back 
thirty years, I would say the gentleman stands before me.’’ 

‘* He was my father. You married him in the church of N—— to a 
Spanish lady, Estelle da Vilda?”’ 

“TI did; it was the last marriage ceremony I performed in England. 
I have cause to remember it well, for my church was burned to the 
ground that night.” 

Herbert grasped his hand. ‘* God’s blessing be with you !” 

“ My good sir, I do not understand this.” 

“ Uncle Frank—Mr. Darrell, you tell him all. Willie, you read these— 
I cannot,” 

William Crawford took the papers without a word, sat down grave 
and subdued, and began to read, the others gathering round in breathless 
silence. And the early winter day closed in upon his task, and I 
stole out and brought in lights, and stood with Herbert’s hand in mine 
through the revelation that gave him back name, and place, and all I 
had mourned for his sake—all I could prize so much more dearly now I 
knew I was better loved than they. 

And then there were tears, and smiles, and joyful congratulations 
more than would fill a volume to record; and in the midst my father 
laid his hand on Herbert’s shoulder and said: 

“The Earl of Wynford must make good the promise given to me by 
Herbert Lyndon. You must not take away my child.” To which that 
peerless peer responded tenderly. ‘* Padre mio,1 have taken root 7 
Darrell Court ; I could not leave you now !”’ 

* - . * * 

That evening as we sat round the fire, blissful but subdued, Dr. Forbes 
somewhat dashed our pleasure by announcing that he should have to 
leave us on the ensuing day but one.”’ 

** My dear friend,”’ began my father.—— 

*‘ Nay, not a word; it grieves me to the heart, but I must go. Mine is 
work that brooks no delay when the order comes.”’ 

No more was said at the time, but an hour later, as the bishop rose 
to retire, Herbert took my hands and led me to him, 
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“ Dr. Forbes, you married my father ; you must marry me too—now.”’ 

“ Now, my good lord !”’ said the simple man rather aghast. 

“ Not this very night—the day after to-morrow, before you leave. 
Now, not one word anybody. I ought to have my way this once. Sir 
Mark, vou will stand by me? I am not strong, and more excitement 
will kill me.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

‘1 could not go through all this; I am beiter out of the way. Uncle 
Frank must arrange with Walter. Poor Walter, he will feel this ter- 
ribly.’’ 

“ Better pity Aim, hadn’t you?” growled Mr. Vivian. 

‘| have set my heart on this; I ought to have my way.”’ 

‘* But the bride’s ¢rousseau, Herbert ?’’ suggested Mabel. 

“ Such unseemly haste,” murmured my father. 

** Settlements not complete,’ said Mr. Vivian sententiously. 

“ What does the young lady herself say?” asked the bishop softly, 
a faint twinkle in his mild eye; “it would not do to force her inclina- 
tions.” 

William Crawford’s hand was on my lips. 

“The young lady says—zothing. Come,€doctor, you are fairly van- 
quished ; you must give in !” 

** Amen,” said. the bishop smiling. 

** Amen,”’ echoed my father. “{ said Leonard Forbes was not the 
man to do his work by halves. I must make good my wor’s!”’ 

7 * * o * 


We were married the morning but one following—very quietly, in the 
old chapel at Darrell Court, Mabel supplying the bridal veil, for the 
trousseau would not come in time, and Annie and Gertrude Rivers acting 
as bridesmaids.” : 

Never was there such a wedding—such a fairy store of good gifts 
strewn on the path that a little while since had seemed dark and thorny. 
And our story was to end very like a fairy tale too; for after a short 
stay at Nice, following out Sir Mark Selwyn’s prescription to the letter, 
we went to Spain, and there we found that some wondrous discoveries 
had come to light, proving our artist grandfather to have been, as became 
his lofty pride. a man of high degree; and they made my Herbert Mar- 
quis da Vilda, and endowed him with a manor and a grand old chateau 
thereon, a veritable chateau en Espagne, but built on surer foundations 
t! an the edifices so called are usually supposed to boast. 

And we returned to England laden with honours that would have op- 
pressed us sorely if we had not been too entirely happy to give them a 
thought. And the brothers met in peace and friendship; and Walter 
quitted Wynfurd poorer in spirit, 1 trust, than he was in parse, for goodly 
share of its possessions were added to his store, much to Mr. Vivian’s 
displeasurement. 

And now, at last, my story is at an end, and it only remains to me to 
say farewell—that ‘* sound which makes vs linger,’’ and I have lingered 
too long already; and so, trusting that they may have in reading one- 
half the pleasure that has been mine in penning it, | take leave of my 
readers, wishing “to each and all a fair good night,” with “rosiest 
dreams” to visit the slumbers, doubtless made doubly welcome by the 
perusal of my long-drawn tale. 


THE END. 





SCENERY AND TRADITIONS OF THE DODDER. 


By J. R. O’FLANAGAN, M.R.LA. 
[Concluded from p. 660. ] 





The river in the vicinity of Clonskeagh is extremely pic- 
turesque, and as we proceeded towards Donnybrook, the road 
overlooking the falls occasioned by a mill-race, and huge broken 
rocks extending across the river bed, with the Dublin mountains 
filling up the background, afforded some exquisite studies for the 
pencil. There is a row of neat cottages fronting the river, with 
tall.old trees nodding over the stream, that seemed affected by 
the somniferous influence of the plashing waters ; some fowls, too, 
with their heads tucked under their wings, were composedly roost- 
ing amid the slumberous boughs; and a few old men, tempted by 
the genial warmth of the day, enjoyed their pipes of repose in 
chairs beside the cottage doors. A foot-bridge, resting on a stout 
iron prop, having a hand-rail for the protection of passengers, 
connects the banks. The river here is very shallow, and an ardent 
disciple of Izaak Walton complained to us of the great proportion 
of.the water taken from its natural channel to supply the mill- 
races, which he considered quite an illegal diversion. Here alone 
the Dodder seems inert, as if exhaused by the amount of labour 
imposed upon it—no longer frolicksome as in its youth, tumbling, 
leaping, splashing, and plunging—impatient of restraint, as youth 
ever is, and ready to break away to visit new scenes and fresh enjoy- 
ments. It has witnessed during its career places hallowed by deeds 
of. piety and famed for featsof arms. The castles of other days 
watched over its flood, and the dwelling of to-day casts its shadow 
on the waters; but party and romance have died out, and, as the 
current of human life runs slow in age, so the river, drawing to 
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its close, seems to have grown into torpidity. Yet a once stirring 

lain forms the next stage of its career, for lo! we stand upon the 
air-green of Donnybrook, anciently Dhutherbrugh, composed of 
the name Dhuther, signifying the black river, and Brugh, an ian or 
house of entertainment, which, under the Brehon laws, the king 
or chief was obliged to maintain to yield hospitality to those need- 
ing it; hence we get Donnybrook. The town shows an irregu- 
larly built street—dwellings of various heights and sizes, several 
excellent shops, chiefly houses of entertainment, and, adjoining 
the old churchyard, Donnybrook House, the family mansion of the 
Maddens, owners of the fair-green with all rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. This old mansion, with its solemn aspect 
not a little increased by its contiguity to the burial-ground, 
caused a sigh as we gazed on its well-known walls. ften— 
very often—in years gone by, have we there enjoyed true Lrigh 
hospitality. Often, in the back-parlour, looking upon the plea- 
sant garden, with its tulip-beds and blossom-laden fruit trees, 
have we beheld social spirits assembled at the bidding of him 
‘who oft welcomed us here ;” and when the dinner was over, and 
the mahogany laden with fruits and wines and the best produce 
of a distillery and old age, the jovial giver of the feast would 
promote such mirth and conviviality that few of the present ge- 
neration can hope to find equalled. Of many then and there as- 
sembled how few survive! and thus it ever is on revisiting, after 
an interval of even a few years, a place associated with the pre- 
sence of dear friends called hence. With what changed feelings 
we return! The house is unaltered, the building stands, the trees 
are in blossom, the verdure is renewed, but the beings we loved 
and esteemed, where are they? Echo answers,‘ Where?” The 
scythe of time is for ever cutting with keen and relentless edge. 
Donnybrook Fair, and “ the boys” who used to frequent it, 

“With their sprigs of shillelagh and shamrocks so green,” 

are now numbered among events which have passed away. The 
children can no longer behold the multitudinous array of tents, wave 
after wave of billowy canvas, suggesting the wonderful sights 
contained within their cavernous depths. No more can they play 
hide-and-seek behind those awful menageries on wheels, containing 
sO many animals as to rival Noah’s Ark. No more wile away 
hours in gazing on those beautiful ladies with spangles on their 
ball dresses, dancing so gracefully with the moustached gentlemen 
in the uncommonly tight-fitting pantaloons. 

By others too, men whose life presents a fierce struggle for their 
daily bread, whose hard hands are pledged to toil, this fair was 
looked upon as a recreation. They exchanged the reeking atmos- 
phere of the dingy workshop in the narrow stifling lane, for the 
green of the “* Brook,” delighted in the bands or the fiddles, the 
pipes or the drums—if not melody, they yielded variety. For 
their sakes, and their sakes alone, we should be disposed to regret 
the abolition of the fair, we were not aware of the pernicious 
attains dissipation, the intemperance, the immorality, it 
caused. 

The custom of holding the annual fair had a far back date. In 
1204, King John initiated it by granting the license for an annual 
eight-day fair to the Dublin Corporation; subsequently, in 
1252, Henry IIL. extended its duration, by charter, to fifteen days. 
The fair, of late years, was a scene of dissipation and amusement, 
attended by viciously disposed persons of the metropolis. The con- 
stant riots which ensued often caused 

“ The heart soft with whiskey, and head soft with blows,” 


to require the assiduous attention of the police authorities; and 
during the mayoralty of Alderman Boyce, A.p. 1855, the pro- 
prietor of Donnybrook was compensated for the loss consequent 
on the discontinuance of the fair. 

We might chronicle many strange, events connected with the 
fair, and the remarkable people who participated in its orgies, 
but such might not be considered cognate to our present subject. 
We may, however, be allowed to mention that the waters of the 
Dodder were disturbed during the fair, some twenty years ago, 
when its stream was of greater depth than at present, by the 
presence of a strange bather—no less a visitor than the king of 
beasts. A lion, having escaped from his caravan, disdaining to mix 
with the crowd, in fearful consternation at the enlargement of the 
animal, quickly betook himself to the river, and a indulged 
ina cool bath, suffered himself to be re-captured near Simmons’- 
court. 

The bridge over the Dodder is strongly built, and near the 
handsome demesne of Colonel O’Neill is a small obelisk in com- 
memoration of the late Sir Richard Morrison. Extensive quarries, 
in which strata of calp intermix with limestone and fossil remains, 





are close to the river. Close by, stretch the tastefully laid out 
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grounds of Simmons’ Court, the seat of Mr. Tabiteau, and near the 


house are the well preserved ruins of the castle. They stand 
near an entrance in the demesne, and display two arches, one on 
the north, the other on the south side. Mr. Tabiteau called our 
attention to the difference in shape of the e arches—that to the 
south is circular, a Roman or Saxon arch; while the one on the 
opposite side, perhaps of more recent erection, is pointed Gothic. 

he walls are of great thickness. A portion of one of the flanking 
towers yet remaining has a flight of steps, by which we mounted 
to the upper story, and reached what may have been the state 
apartment of the castle. 

As we stood in that grass-grown hall, with weeds and ivy man- 
tling the walls, and looked upon the Dodder winding through the 
fair-green of Donnybrook, reflecting back the sunlight, while south- 
ward rose the Dublin mountains, and the city lay but a short 
distance to the north, we could not help thinking of the changes 
witnessed by this old ruin since it stood bristling with armed men, 
a watchful sentinel over the Dodder. We cannot leave without 
our meed of praise to the courteous proprietor, for the great care 
with which he preserves the relic of bygone years. How many 
of our ancient castles and forts are left a prey to ruin, in the midst 
of scenes which their presence serves to identify with events 
famous in story. Often the ploughshare and spade have levelled 
vestiges of dwellings of our great warriors and sages, which ought 
to have been preserved with jealous care. The notices of this 
locality in print fail to furnish us with any information respecting 
the former occupiers of this castle. ‘I he townland appears to have 
been granted,in 1178, by the then Archbishop of Dublin, St. 
Laurence O’Toole, to Christ’s Church, but subsequently became 
part of the large possessions of the Fitzwilliam ianlie. who held it 
under the title of Lords of Merrion. 

Pursuing the course of the stream, we reached Ball’s Bridge. 
An inscription informs the passers-by it was first erected in 1791 
and rebuilt in 1835. A very large factory is adjacent, but no hum 
of industry was heard, no sound indicative of employment broke 
from door or window ; nought broke the silence save the ripple of 
the Dodder, as it flowed beneath the bridge, or the roll of carriages 
on the Rock-road. Some years ago Messrs Duffy and Co. employed 
nearly four hundred persons in printing linens and cottons; the 
machinery was put in motion by engines of forty-horse power. 
The extensive Hammersmith Iron Works are in this locality, and 
beside them the Botanic Gardens of Trinity College display the 
great skill, taste, and knowledge of the respected conservator. 

The course of the river is no longer fresh and free, as in the 
earlier portion of its career. It has lost the purity and vivacity 
of the early stage of life, and flows feebly and languidly to its 
closing scene. Fields and mansions stud the : anks until crossed 
by the Dublin and Kingstown Railway. The rush of the engine, 
as it hurries the train across, is like the onset of a powerful spirit 
bent on conquest; and, surely, it is a spirit, patent as ever obeyed 
the lord of the lamp or the king—the spirit of Steam, shut up 
for ages in the casket, concealed in the depths of ignorance, until 
brought to shore by the skilful divers into science. 

We now draw near the end of our pilgrimage. Sandymount, in 
the vicinity of Irishtown, was, ere Kingstown started into successful 
rivalry, a fashionable bathing-place, frequented by those who were, 
or fancied themselves in need of pure air and the invigorating sea 
breeze. It possessed its share of boats, baths, and boarding-houses, 
the last a great attraction for belles and beaux, where flirtations 
were fertile, and promenades led occasionally to Ringsend, whither 
we now wish to conduct our reader. This name certainly puzzled 
us, and we imagined the Englishman laughing at Paddy when the 
first place he hears named, after running up the Bay, he sets 

down in his note-book as two Bulls and a blunder.* Having 
inquired the origin of the name, however, an easy and satisfactory 
solution was obtained. ‘“ There were formerly rngs along the quay 
wall, for the making fast ships, terminating here, and this gave 
the place its name, Ringsend.” It has very great claims to notice, 
from its historical and antiquarian associations. 

Near the junction of the Dodder with the Liffey extended a 
— along the shore called the Stain, it is supposed, by the Scan- 

Inaviaus or Danes, from an ancient pillar-stone formerly standing 
here. This was for several centuries a port or harbour, and hither 
the Danes used to steer their ships when desirous of landing. The 
low-lying beach proved a convenient landing-place, as they pre- 
ferred to run their vessels ashore, and drag them beyond the reach 
of the tide. On the plain where the College now stands was the 
monastery of All Hallows, and more in the direction of Stephen’s- 
green, a tumulus, raised about 40 feet high and 150 feet in cir- 

* North Bull, South Bull, and Ringeend, 
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cumference. Our excellent Celtic antiquarian, Mr. Charles Halli- 
day, proves most clearly this was of Scandinavian erection. The 
spread of the city requiring the removal of this mound, the earth 
was used in raising the ground on which Nassau-street now stands. 

A providential interposition occurred near the junction of the 
Dodder and Liffey, when Ireland was stricken by famine in A.p. 
1331. The citizens of Dublin,"reduced to the most abject misery, 
met with unexpected relief by a prodigious number of large sea- 
fish, called Turlehides, being cast on shore. Harris mentions these 
monsters of the deep as being from thirty to forty feet long, and 
so bulky that two tall men, placed one on each side of the fish, 
could not see one another. Lord Justice Lucy, with his servants 
and many of the citizens, killed above 200 of them, and distributed 
them amongst the poor starving people. Here, in 1646, landed 
the soldiers of the Parliament, the fiery forces of the Common- 
wealth, and in 1649 the Protector followed, and contrived to ob- 
tain his appointment of Lord Lieutenant and marched through 
Ireland with an army that soon made him master of the country. — 

A curious instance of the waywardness of the Dodder signalized 
the completion of the first bridge erected in 1650. The bridge 
was no sooner perfected than the river took the strange freak of 
forsaking its ancient channel, leaving the bridge on dry ground, 

erfectly useless, and continued this perverse course until, says the 
ietasion, ‘“‘nerforce it was constrained to return to its own 
channel.” Ringsend was the place of debarkation selected by the 
celebrated General De Ginkel, who, in December, 1691, went on 
board the Monmouth yacht, escorted hither by the lords irene 
and most of the nobility and gentry in andabout Dublin. In 1782 
the old bridge was swept away by a flood, and in 1802 a similar 
calamity befel its successor, which caused the building of the 
present substantial structure. The constant exposure to inunda- 
tions from the overflow of the river is an evil deserving the serious 
consideration of the Corporation, and a very efficacious remedy was 
suggested by Mr. Neville, the city engineer, who, in a report on 
the capabilities of the Dodder to afford a supply of water for the 
use of the city and suburbs, remarks, that while in dry weather 
the supply of water is so scanty the mills are often idle for three 
months in the year, in wet weather the stream rushes with such 
force as to flood the country and injure the banks. As a remedy 
for the inequalities of supply, Mr. Neville suggests the formation 
of two reservoirs—one in Glenismole for storage, the second at 
Kimmage for storage and subsidence. These would prevent the 
waste now resulting during floods, and afford a constant supply of 
water during all seasons. He thinks—and we are disposed to 
believe those interested in the mills and factories along the Dodder 
will agree with him—this plan would be productive of much 
benefit, preventing sudden and violent floods, and affording a 
regular supply, instead of the uncertainty that now exists. 
rom Ringsend the south wall of the harbour extends its pro- 
tecting arm to the Pigeon House, and in the channel between the 
Pigeon House and Light House called boy vessels may lie in 
fifteen feet at low water. A noble prospect of Dublin Bay, with 
the bold outlines of Howth, the green fields of Sutton—the heath 
and granite of the one relieved by the well-tilled slopes of the 
other—is obtained. Nearer the city stretches the memorable 
battle plains of Clontarf studded with villas; and as we looked 
upon the fair scene at sunset, it was a panorama exquisite to gaze 
upon. The broad expanse of sea lying before us reflected the 
golden sunset in one bright gleaming sheet, and hills, and fields, 
and mansions basked in the brilliancy. As the sun sank behind 
the city, a roseate blush succeeded the lurid blaze, and the change 
from gaudy light to the sombre gray of evening was not less 
beautiful. The stars peeped timidly from the sky, the cool breeze 
from tke sea bore to our ears the lightest sound, then, as we turned 
homeward, there floated up music from some boat gliding to its 
moorings, quite in harmony with the scene around. 

Kind reader, we have wandered from the Thrush’s Glen to 
Dublin Bay, along hills and through valleys, woodlands, and sunny 
glades, marking the silvery windings of the Dodder, with its 
traditional, local, and historic recollections. Have we awakened 
in your mind the desire to go over the ground in propria persone ? 
We hope so, and that you will not feel disposed to say of us, as a 
facetious friend said in reply to a gentleman who inquired if our 
friend was not about making a tour along the Rhine with an 
acquaintance not remarkable for amusing powers, “ Go up the 
Rhine with him, did you say? Why, man, 1 would not go down 
the Dodder with him.” 

THE END. 
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